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Department  op  the  Intkbior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

WasMngtoVf  D,  C,  November  15,  1873. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  fourth  anDual  report.  The  disasters  which  have 
£ft]Ien  npoD  the  fiDances  and  indnstries  in  portions  of  the  country  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, embarrassed  the  progress  of  education  by  delaying  the  payment  of  teachers 
and  by  depriving  many  poor  children  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  school ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  year  has  been  one  of  substantial  progress  in  this  important  interest. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  respects  the  work  assigned  this  Office. 

The  facts  now  ready  for  use  present,  as  respects  amount,  deiiniteness,  and  ft^eehness, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  educational  information  when  my  first  report  was 
commenced,  in  1870. 

Doubtless  we  cannot  exi)ect  that  the  result  of  efforts  in  this  direction  for  any  year 
win  be  wholly  satisfactory  until  every  child  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  element- 
ary instmetion  and  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  youth  in  the  secondary,  superior, 
and  special  grades  of  training  to  assure  the  progress  of  the  Republic  in  the  improve- 
ment of  all  its  vast  opportunities. 

At  present,  however,  these  facts  cannot  be  fully,  accurately,  and  promptly  collated ; 
yet  any  report  of  them  must  carry  with  it  a  certain  useful  impression,  as  it  reveals  the 
extent  of  ignorance  that  prevails  in  quarters  and  the  evils  that  flow  from  it  to  individ- 
uals, society,  and  the  state.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  sailor  to  know  whether  his  chart 
and  his  observations  enalle  him  to  compute  accurately  his  position  and  bearings.  It 
is  of  no  less  consequence  to  the  patriot  to  know  whether  his  country  is  responding  to 
the  necessary  conditions  of  growth  and  perpetnity.  This  he  can  never  know  if  he  leaves 
out  of  view  what  is  transpiring  with  the  rising  generation^  He  may  compare  the  facts 
relating  to  the  material  condition  of  his  country  with  those  respecting  other  national- 
ities, and  may  find  them  flattering  to  his  pride ;  and  yet,  if  he  has  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  educational  factors — the  efforts  for  the  culture  of  the  young — aiid  their 
effects,  and  the  other  facts  which  may  be  definitely  known,  showing  whether  ignorance 
or  intelligence,  vic6  or  virtue,  crime  or  Justice,  honesty  or  dishonesty,  are  on  the  in- 
crease, he  has  loft  out  the  one  element  most  essential  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

Commerce,  industry,  legislation,  and  administration  would  go  back  towards  barbarism, 
if  the  care  of  the  yoimg  were  neglected  for  a  single  generation.  The  lack  of  these  data 
for  our  whole  country  has  for  a  long  period  been  a  standing  complaint  among  students 
of  American  civilization.  No  officer  could  make  satisfactory  replies  to  foreign  inquir- 
ies. No  statesman  could  find  facts  for  the  formation  of  his  opinions  or  the  guidance  of 
his  conduct.  There  was  much  pompous  boasting  of  American  intelligence,  but  nobody 
could  exactly  describe  it. 

The  most  eminent  investigators  in  this  field  had  confessed  their  embarrassment.  The 
demand  for  something  comprehensive  and  complete  was  increasing  from  every  quarter 
and  every  interest.  Leading  minds  in  other  countries,  as  they  saw  the  restored  Union 
rise  above  the  commotions  which  had  been  thought  by  monarchists  certainly  fatal  to 
it  and  to  republicanism,  more  universally  accepted  education  as  the  primal  cause  of 
national  safety  as  well  as  of  national  progress  and  in  this  belief  came  here  to  study  it 
anew.  At  the  same  time  the  transition  through  which  our  own  society  was  passing, 
especially  in  those  sections  where  slavery  had  been  abolished,  increased  the  public 
solicitude  in  this  direction.     The  desire  for  information  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
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opinions  of  the  most  eminent  edacators,  nor  with  local  experiences,  records,  and  statis- 
tics, nor  with  the  widest  theoretical  generalization. 

Almost  every  one  who  endeavored  to  understand  the  diverse  facts  in  connection  with 
education  in  this  country  complained  of  the  lack  of  a  general  summary.  Great  and 
nohlo  efforts  had  heen  made  to  supply  this  desideratum ;  particular  features,  methods, 
or  systems  had  been  examined ;  some  very  valuable  special  statements  had  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  there  was  no  report  for  my  guidance.  There  was  not  anywhere  in  exist- 
ence any  complete  list  of  colleges,  academies,  or  high  schools ;  there  was  no  summary 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  several  State-  and  city-systems.  Forty  years  ago, 
Jared  Sparks  had  sought  to  make  out  a  list  of  colleges,  to  show  the  annual  work  doue 
by  them ;  thirty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  secured  the  insertion  of  some  inquiries 
respecting  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  the  schedules  of  the  census ;  yet,  in  1870, 
when  engaged  on  my  first  report,  I  was  told  by  persons  of  great  intelligence  that  they 
considered  the  reports  of  Dr.  Fraser  andM.  Hippeau  the  best  to  be  found  on  the  subject 
of  American  education.  The  preparation  of  the  report  for  that  year  was  like  cutting 
a  path  through  an  untrodden  forest. 

The  law  indeed  required  this  Office  to  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  would  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories ;  but  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  under  these  requirements  many  serious  questions  arose  as  to 
how  the  collection  should  be  made  and  what  class  of  facts  and  statistics  should  be  in- 
cluded. I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  that  comprehensive  conception  of  education 
suggested  by,  a  most  eminent  philosopher,  who  declared  that  **  education,  in  its  larger 
.^nse,  is  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  all  topics.  Though  there  is  hardly  any  sub- 
ject on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  by  so  many  of  the  wisest  men,  it  is  as  fresh 
to  them  who  come  to  it  with  a  fresh  mind,  a  mind  not  hopelessly  filled  with  other 
people's  conclusions,  as  it  was  to  the  first  explorer  of  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
mass  of  excellent  things  which  have  been  said  respecting  it,  no  thoughtful  person  finds 
any  lack  of  things,  both  great  and  small,  still  waiting  to  be  said  or  waiting  to  be  de- 
veloped and  followed  out  to  their  consequences.  Education ,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  most  essentially  require  to  be  considered  by  various  minds  and  from  a 
variety  of  points  of  view ;  for,  of  all  many-sided  subjects,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  sides.  Not  only  does  it  include  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and 
whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more;  in  its  largest  acceptation,  it  com- 
prehends even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  character  and  on  the  human  faculties 
by  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  different:  by  laws,  by  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of  social  life;  nay,  even  by  physical  facts 
not  dependent  on  human  will:  by  climate,  soil,  and  local  position.  Whatever  helps 
to  shape  the  human  being — to  make  the  individual  what  he  is  or  hinder  him  fix>m 
being  what  he  is  not — is  part  of  his  education."* 

X  decided  that  it  would  be  inadmissible  to  treat  in  a  national  Office  education  in 
any  partial  or  limited  sense  of  the  word  and  that  it  was  proper  to  seek  first  those  re- 
sults least  liable  to  future  modification.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  certain  limitations  were  absolutely  essenticd  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Office, 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  have  them  ever  present  for  the  guidance  of  whatever  was 
undertaken  in  it.  I  felt  that  a  work  coming  into  9o  close  relations  to  the  instrumental- 
ities for  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  should  regard  most  scrupulously  all 
the  great  principles  on  which  depends  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  and  of  the  spirit 
which  leads  and  assures  the  progress  of  our  civilization,  such  as  that  sacred  privacy 
and  responsibility  of  individuals  and  localities  and  institutions,  in  which  none  should 
intermeddle. 

Resolving  that  no  effort  of  the  Office  should  with  my  consent  infHnge  this  freedom, 
I  saw,  or  seemed  to  myself  to  see,  in  the  facts  and  experiences  which  each  institution, 

*Addro8a  on  "Literary  and  scientiflo  education,"  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  delivered  at  the  University  of 
St  Andrews,  February  1,  1867 
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Byatem,  or  odncator  thought  it  desirable  to  make  public,  either  for  self-beoefit  or  the 
good  of  others,  an  ample  field  for  the  collation  of  resolts  \vhich  would  be  most  usefiu 
for  all  to  know. 

SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL. 

It  has  been  fonnd  impossible  to  give  credit  to  each  soorce  of  information  from  which 
the  first  portion  of  the  appendix  to  this  report  was  compiled. 

Every  State  now,  except  Delaware,  makes  some  kind  of  periodical  report  on  ednca- 
tioD.  These  and  other  official  reports  are,  of  course,  our  first  sources  of  information 
and  are  formally  credited.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  wellii  every  Stato*  and  territorial  re> 
port  included  all  the  items  mentioned  in  our  abstracts;  but  in  many  instances  they  do 
not.  In  regard  to  several  States,  no  summary  of  information  similar  to  those  given  in 
the  appendix  can  be  found  ;  though  brief,  they  require  great  labor  in  preparatioa  and 
are  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  In  comparing  the  abstracts  of  this  year  in 
detail  with  those  of  1870,  great  differences  will  be  recognized.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  amount  of  information  drawn  from  city-reports,  which  is  not  contained  in  State- 
reports,  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  practice  of  permitting  a  municipal  school- 
system  to  be  in  action  for  several  years,  without  the  publication  of  complete  reports 
for  the  information  of  the  i»eople,  is  becoming  less  and  less  common. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  information  there  are  very  many  facts  communicated 
directly  \o  this  Office  by  letters  from  State-,  city-,  and  county-superintendents,  members 
of  boards  of  education,  teachers,  and  by  the  heads  of  the  different  institutions  for  superior, 
secondary,  professional,  or  special  instruction.  Moreover,  the  tabulated  summaries  in 
regard  to  superior,  secondary,  and  professional  instruction,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
abstracts,  are  drawn  from  returns  made  by  these  institutions  directly  to  this  Office,  and 
the  information  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  appendix.  These 
tables  are  brought  up  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  date  when  the  report  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  printer.* 

In  order  that  the  increased  value  of  the  statistical  portion  of  the  present  report  over 
that  of  past  years  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  the  number  of  institutions,  in- 
structors, and  students  reported  in  several  tables  in  the  reports  for  1870, 1(571,  and  1872, 
and  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  have  been  brought  together  in  the  following  sta- 
tistical summary  to  present  to  the  eye  the  growth  of  this  material  in  a  single  view,  as 
follows : 

*Iii  m3  last  report  tbero  was  an  effort  made  to  describe  the  condition  of  edncational  reports  and  in- 
formation  in  the  country :  what  the  officers  of  the  State-  and  cUy-8yst«ms  and  institntions  knew  about 
theix  .xmdition  and  wore  able  to  inclnde  in  their  reports.  This  some  writers  interpreted  to  mean  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  educational  officers  to  rei)ort  to  a  central  national  Office ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  none  are  so  well  aware  of  these  deflcieocies  as  the  snperintendenti  and  officers  themselves,  and 
none  are  more  earnest  or  determined  to  correct  them ;  and  as  for  readiness  to  report  to  this  Boroan  and 
to  render  it  any  assistance  in  gathering  information,  the  greatest  willingness  and  kindness  have  been 
manifested  by  every  State*,  connty-,  and  city,  or  town-school-offioer,  fcom  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
witbont  exception.  The  summary  then  presented,  so  surprising  to  many,  was  only  the  gatheriog-up  in  a 
•inglo  statement  of  certain  deficiencies,  which  all  efforts  had  so  far  failed  to  renledy,  and  xfas  done 
solely  as  a  means  of  awakening  more  general  convictions  of  the  necessity  of,  and  arousing  the  public 
mind  to,  greater  efforts  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  impossible  to  find  better  appreciation  of  those 
effints  than  is  presented  in  the  general  improvement  of  these  reports 
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Statistical  summary  of  insHtutians,  instructors^  and  students j  as  collected  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  far  1870, 1871, 1872,  and  1673. 


1870. 


I 


4 

Pi 


1871. 


1 


i 


City-schools 

IKormal  schools 

Business-colleges 

Academies 

Preparatory  schools* 

Scientific  and  agricultural 

schools 

Colleges  for  women 

Colleges 

Theological  schools 

Medical  schools  \ 

Law-schools 


178 
154 


1,028 
5,834 


65 

60 

638 


19. 448 

445 

108 

3,171 


1, 417, 17i 
10,922 
6,400 
80,237 


17 
33 
266 
80 
63 


144 

378 
2,823 
339 
588 
99 


1,413 
5,337 
49.163 
3.254 
6,943 
1,653 


41 
136 
290 
94 
82 
39 


303 
1.163 
2,962 
369 
750 
129 


3.303 
12,841 
49,827 
3,204 
7,045 
1,721 


City-schools 

Normal  schools 

Boaiuess-colleges 

Academies 

Preparatory  schools* 

Scientific  and  agrlcnitnral 

schools 

Colleges  for  women 

Colleges 

Theological  schools 

Medical  sehoolst 

Law-schools 


1872. 


-- 


98 

53 

811 


23,194 

773 

263 

4,501 


70 

724 

175 

1,617 

298 

3,040 

104 

435 

87 

726 

37 

151 

1, 215, 897 
11,778 

8,  451 
93, 929 


5,395 
11.2rt8 
45. 617 
3,351 
5,995 
1,97G 


1873. 


114 
112 

944 
86 

70 
£05 
323 
110 
94 
37 


i 
I 


27,726 

887 

514 

5.058 


747 
2,130 
3,106 

573 
1,148 

158 


1, 564, 663 

16,620 

22,397 

118,570 

12,487 

8,950 
24,613 
52,053 
3,838 
8.681 
2,112 


Increase  of  1873  over 
1872. 


16 
59 
133 

86 

0 
30 


I 


4,532 
114 
251 
557 
690 

43 
503 

66 

138 

422 

7 


34?,  766 

4, 842 

13.946 

19. 641 

12.487 

3,555 
13.325 
6,4:)G 

487 
2,68« 

136 


*  PrcTionsly  iucladcd  in  the  academics ;  so  that  the  real  increase  of  these  is  as  follows :  219  institu- 
tions, 1,247  teachers,  and  32,125  pupils, 
t  Including  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry. 

As  these  reports  go  on  improving  Id  completeness  and  accuracy,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
changes,  whether  indicating  loss  or  gain,  for  the  whole  conntry,  will  readily  appear. 

I  am  assured  hy  officers  of  different  systems  and  institutions  of  edncation  that,  during 
the  four  years  these  collections  have  heen  in  progress,  their  methods  of  keeping  records 
have  become  much  improved  and  that  their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  ex- 
periences has  greatly  increased.  The  publication  of  educational  statistics  in  Journals 
and  newapapers  has  also  very  manifestly  increased. 

Ther5  iS  a  danger  of  setting  a  wrong  value  on  these  statistics,  against  which  all 
especially  familiar  with  work  in  this  direction  are  likely  to  be  on  guard.  It  has  been 
our  aim  always  neither  to  overestimate  nor  to  undervalue  the  exact  lessons  of  these 
statistics.    Eqnal  care  must  be  exercised  in  using  figures  in  commerce  or  geography. 
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Scientific  men  are  well  awaro  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  agree  upon  the  exact  heights 
of  moantains.  A  writer  of  a  recent  English  work  on  navigation  is  only  jast  now  pre- 
I>ared  to  agree  that  the  longitude  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  of  the  observatory 
at  Cambridge,  after  decades  of  most  accarate  observation,  can  be  taken  as  settled 
with  sofficient  accuracy  for  the  use  of  sailors.  With  much  less  time  for  observation, 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  condition  of  educational  statistics  in  which  we  may,  and 
with  equal  safety,  trust  oar  efforts  to  calculate  the  bearings  of  the  movements  in  our 
systems  and  methods.  Social  science  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  is  attracting  in- 
creased attention.  Its  discussions  and  publications  so  fur  are  largely  speculative,  and 
yet  have  been  useful  in  arousing  and  directing  public  attention.  Already  here  and 
there  the  necessary  basis  of  fact  is  appearing.  A  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
appreciating  the  value  of  this  science  to  secure  proper  record  by  civil  government  in 
its  various  organizations — municipal,  State,  and  national — would,  doubtless,  hasten  the 
attainment  of  accurate  and  trustworthy  results.* 

Clearly,  individual  observation  is  not  sufficient ;  ;;ovemment  or  the  civil  organization 
alone  has  the  instrumentalities  and  the  power  to  obtain  such  record  of  facts  that  the  re- 
port of  them  from  year  to  year  and  month  to  month  may  form  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  rear  beneficial  theories  in  regard  to  health,  disease,  political  economy,  edu- 
cation, &c.  In  no  department  of  Boqisd  science  perhaps  are  the  records  so  far  advanced 
as  in  that  of  education.  The  day  is  rapidly  passing  away  when  mere  statement  of 
opinion  will  suffice,  however  eminent  the  author.  Generally,  in  the  past,  even  since 
the  revival  of  education  in  the  generation  now  passing  away,  the  declaration  of  an 
eminent  educator  would  pass  unchallenged  as  an  argument.  KiW,  its  weight  is  de- 
termined by  the  array  of  facts  with  which  it  can  be  found  to  tally.  We  are  told  that 
the  word  "  philosophy"  and  its  cognates  do  not  occur  in  Homer  or  Hesiod.  They  used 
a  word  which  implied  that  the  individual  to  which  it  referred  was  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  men  by  some  kind  of  art  or  skill.  The  growth  of  human  history  alone 
renders  possible  that  accumulation  of  facts  upon  which  great  generalizations  may  be 
based.  Bacon's  method  has  greatly  quickened  the  use  of  facts  in  all  reasoning  for  the 
guidance  of  human  conduct,  individual  or  civil.  The  spirit  of  the  times  clearly  points 
to  educators,  a  class  of  intelligent  observers,  as  leaders  in  this  department  of  science. 
The  process  of  scientific  elimination  may  be  slow,  but  in  the  United  States  there  is 
great  encouragement.  The  field  is  wide,  our  great  freedom  affords  the  largest  room 
for  diverse  methods,  and  thus  for  the  most  varied  experience  and  application  of  tests. 
It  is  the  conviction  that  this  Office  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  recording  the  observa- 
tions and  comparing  the  deductions  made  by  individuals  in  their  various  localities 
and  under  various  conditions,  which  is  really  the  secret  of  the  great  harmony  exist- 
ing between  it  and  all  the  great  active  educational  forces  in  the  country. 

TABLE  I.— STATE-SYSTEMS  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  growing  interest  in  educational  statistics  and  to  the  progress 
of  this  Office,  year  by  year,  towards  greater  completeness  in  the  statistics  presented  in  its 
annual  reports.  The  comparative  statement  for  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1673  follow- 
ing will  show  what  success  has  attended  its  efforts  to  give  a  full  exhibit  of  the  public- 
school-sjstems  of  the  several  States  and  Territories : 

*  Tbe  following  letter,  said  to  Iiave  been  rcooived  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  eastern  explorer,  from  a  Mo- 
bflunmedan  official,  whom  ho  bad  asked  for  some  statletica  of  the  city  in  wbicli  be  lived,  well  iliastrates 
tbe  spirit  of  a  civilisiatlon  opposed  to  our  own,  too  miiob  of  which  spirit  exists  amouf;  us : 

••  Mt  illustrious  FRtEXD  AND  JOT  OP  MY  LIVER :  The  thing  yoQ  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and  useless. 
Although  I  have  passed  all  my  dayM  in  this  place,  I  have  neither  counted  the  houses,  nor  have  I  in- 
quired into  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  as  to  what  one  person  loads  on  his  mules  and  the  other 
■toirs  away  in  the  bottom  of  bis  ship,  this  is  no  business  of  mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  previous 
history  of  this  city,  God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  confusion  that  the  injQdels  may  have 
eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were  uuproetablo  for  us  to  inquire  iuto  it.  O  my 
•anl  I  0  my  lamb !  Seek  not  afU^r  the  things  which  concern  thee  not.  Thou  comest  unto  as,  and  wo 
welcome  thee.    Go  in  peace." 
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In  1871,  information  respecting  the  sihool-popnlation  of  only  twenty-nine  States  conld 
be  obtained  from  sohool-officers ;  in  1672,  thirty-seven  States  and  seven  Territories  re- 
ported this  item,  and  in  the  present  year  (1873)  thirty-seven  States  and  eleven  Terri- 
tories give  a  pretty  accnrate  statement  of  their  sohool-popalation.  In  1871,  twenty- 
eight  States  reported  the  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools ;  in  1873,  thirty-five 
States  and  ten  Territories ;  in  1871,  twenty-five  States  reported  the  average  attendance 
of  enrolled  pnpils ;  in  1873,  thirty-one  States  and  five  Territories.  The  number  able 
to  reiK)rt  pnpils  in  private  elementary  schools  has  increased  from  fourteen  States,  in 
1871,  to  twenty-two  States  and  five  Territories,  in  1873.  In  1871,  thirty  States  reported 
their  public-school-income;  in  1873,  thirty-five  States  and  ten  Territories;  in  1871, 
twenty-four  States  reported  total  expenditure  for  public  schools ;  and,  in  1873,  thirty- 
six  States  and  ten  Territories. 

It  was  sought  in  the  inquiries  sent  out  this  year  to  the  State-superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction  to  elicit  the  approximate  number  of  i>erson8  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  included  in  the  school-censuses.  So  long  as 
the  present  diversity  of  ages  in  the  enumeration  prevails,  no  very  trustworthy  com- 
parative estimates  can  be  made  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  our  school-systems. 
Only  six  States  could  respond  to  the  inquiry,  viz:  Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin, 
giving  the  number  under  6  years  of  age  and  the  number  over  16  in  the  enumeration ; 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  the  number  over  16  years  of  age.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  school-officers  of  all  the  States  recognize  the  importance  of  a  census  which 
shall  be  substantially  unifonu  in  respect  to  the  ages  embraced  therein,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  that  measures  will  soon  be  taken  to  secuie  it.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  enumerated  in  the  school-censuses: 


States  and  Territories. 


Kbode  Island 

Connectioat 

Utah 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Florida 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Montana 

Washington 

California 

Massachosetts... 

New  Jersey 

Maryland.  V. 

Michigan 

Vermont 

TVyoming 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


School- 
age. 


4-15 
4-16 
4-16 
4-20 
4-20 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
5-15 
&-15 
5-18 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-Sl 
5-21 
5-21 


States  and  Territories. 


School. 
a«e. 


Missouri..'. ■ 

Nebraska  

New  York 

Tirginia 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Soatk  Carolina 

Tnili^ii 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Tennes8ee 

Texas 

Kentucky 

IllinoU 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

PennsyWania 

West  Virginia 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 

5-ai 

5-21 
5-21 
6-16 
G-16 
6-17 
C-ld 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-«l 
ft-2l' 
6-21 


(t> 


*  On  page  xxvi  of  my  report  for  1872,  I  observed  as  follotrs :  "  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that  the 
legal  sohool-age  in  any  two  States  or  cities  should  be  the  same  for  this  purpose.  If  it  should  be  agreed 
by  city*  or  Stat&offlcers  to  report  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  inclusive,  and  then  by  years 
whatever  number  there  might  be  below  6  to  the  lowest  limit  of  school-age,  and  the  number  by  years 
of  those  above  16  to  the  upper  limit  of  school-age,  and  following  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  czu 
roUment  and  average,  all  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison  would  be  secured.** 

t  Not  ronorted  , 
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St€Ui8ticdl    summary   showing   the   achool-popuJaiianf   enrollment,  atieiidance^  income^  ex- 
penditure, 4^c,  for  1871, 1872,  and  1873,  as  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa* 

tiOH. 


Year. 


Number  reporting. 


States.   Territories. 


Instates. 


In  Terri- 
tories. 


Scfaool-popnlation 

Scbool-popnlation 

School-popolatioii 

Xomber  enrolled  in  pablic  schools 

Nomber  enroUed  in  public  schools 

Komber  enrolled  in  pnblio  schools 

Number  in  daily  attendance 

Kmnbor  in  daily  attendance 

Kmnber  in  daily  attendance 

Number  of  enrolled  absent  daily 

Nomber  of  enrolled  absent  daily 

Kumber  of  enrolled  absent  daily 

Number  of  school-population  absent  daily 

Number  of  school-population  absent  daily 

Number  of  school-iiopulation  absent  daily 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  elementary  schools. 
Number  of  pupils  in  private  elementary  schools. 
Nomber  of  pupils  in  private  elementary  schools. 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Pnblic-school-inoome 

Public-school-income 

Public-schooMnoome 

Publio-school-oxpenditure 

Publi&^chool-expenditnre .- 

Pnblio-echool-expenditure 

Permanent  school-fand 

Permanent  school-fund 

Permanent  school-ftind 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1813 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
18TJ 
1871 
1872 
1873 


10 


12,  740,  751 

13.  324, 797 
6,363,085 
7, 327, 415 
7,1865,628 
8,  €61, 739 
4, 081, 569 
4, 166, 062 

739,351 

2. 693, 080 

3,'699, 566 

378,628 

6, 555, 614 

0,158,735 

328,170 

356,691 

472,483 

180,635 

216,062 

215, 210 


108, 
81, 

123, 
75, 

103, 
64, 594, 
71, 988, 
80,081, 
61, 179, 
70,035, 
77,780, 
41,466, 
65,850, 
77, 870, 


134,128 


52, 241 

C9.968 


28,9.'>6 
33,677 


11, 245 
136,291 


44,000 
100,  451 


7,859 


1,177 
1,511 


374 
6:J3 
529 
786 


641,551 

844,666 


856,056 
995,423 


64.385 
137,507 


Arkansas.  Oregon,  and  Wyoming  do  not  report  pupils  enrolled  in  pnblic  schools.  Del- 
aware, Keutock^',  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Arizona,  Dakota,  New  Mexico, 
and  Wyoming  do  not  report  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  Arkansas,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona  do  not  report  number  of  public  schools.  Alabama,  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico  do  not  report  duration  of  schools 
in  days.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Dakota,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington  do  not  report  the  number  of  pupils 
in  private  schools  corresponding  in  grade  with  the  public  schools.  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  do  not  report  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  and  Washington  do  not  report  the  average   monthly  salary  of  teachers. 
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Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  Orepjon,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
Dakota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  do  not  specifically  report 
expenditure  for  sites  and  buildings.  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Dakota,  District  of  Columbia,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  and  Wyoming  do  not  specifically  report  the  expenditure  for  salaries  of 
teachers.  Tennessee  and  Wyoming  do  not  report  total  expenditure  for  schools. 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Vermont  do  not  report  amount  of  school-fund.  Colorado  is  the  only  Territory 
.  reporting  a  school-fund. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  (1873,)  per  capita  of  pox)ulation  of  legal  school-age,  and  also  the  expense 
per  capita  of  the  estimated  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16.  I  estimate  the 
population  between  these  ages  at  10,103,115,  for  the  thirty-seven  St>ates,  and  114,710, 
for  the  eleven  Territories,  reporting  their  scholastic  population.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  column  "estimated  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  between  6- and  16 
years  old,"  presents  a  uniform  standard  of  comparison  and  brings  out  more  strikingly 
the  actual  differences  between  the  educational  efforts  of  the  respective  States. 

Statistical  summary  of  puhlio-school-expendiiHre  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  per 
capita  of  legal  scJiool  age  and  per  capita  of  population  between  6  and  16. 


States  and  Territories. 


I  5 
•S  efi  -T 

^  "^  g 


stales  and  Territories. 


II 

■sgf 

Hi 


Massachusetts  ... 

2«0Tada 

Califomia 

Nebraska 

CoDuectioat 

Ivlio<le  Island .... 

EUnols 

Xew  Jersey 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

K^ew  York 

Ohio.... 

Pennsylvania.... 
Kew  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Indiana 

Oregon 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Maine 

Delaware 


|21  74 

17  35 

14  93 

11  91 

11  60 

11  60 

10  18 

8  62 

8  61 

7  94 

7  47 

7  21 

703 

6  93 

6  83 

677 

5  63 

4  97 

4  90 

4  80 

480 

487 

4  02 


121  74 
19  28 
14  9^ 
17  02 
12  89 

12  73 

13  26 

10  15 
12  17 

11  31 
a  61 

10  16 
924 
923 
7  18 
755 
737 
7  14 
6  55 
6  62 
706 
6  57 
580 


Texas 

Mississippi 

West  Virginia 

Missouri 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Alabama 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Montana 

DistrifCt  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Utah 

Washington 

Arizona 

Dakota 

New  Mexico 


•3  90 
356 
277 
2  64 
2  58 
227 
225 
224 
1  60 
I  49 
1  21 
65 
55 


17  50 
9  43 
9  42 
8  46 
4  69 
4  42 
333 
2  93 
1  77 


$4  33 
4  98 
3  70 
3  63 
344 
3  13 
248 
280 

1  85 

2  04 
1  67 

64 
62 


The  following  summary  shows  the  average  monthly  wages  of  pnblic-school-teacherB 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  1873.  (No  reports  of  this  item  were  received 
from  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and 
Idaho.) 
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States  and  Territories. 


Male. 


Female. 


States  and  Territories. 


Male. 


Female. 


Wyoming 

Kerada 

Arizona 

Masaacboaetts 

District  of  Colombia . 

CaHfomia 

BbodelslaBd 

McMttana 

Connecticat 

Kew  Jersey 

Colorado 

Artfrnsas 

Texas 

Looisiana 

Illinois 

Hiohigan 

Hisrissippi 

KewTork 

Utah 

Oregon , 


1150  00 
116  53 
100  00 
03  65 
91  66 
84  38 
75  72 
68  41 
67  01 
65  99 
62  00 
60  00 
57  00 
55  64 
53  92 
5194 
51  39 
49  53 
47  59 
47  54 


$70  00 
88  73 

100  00 
34  14 

62  50 

63  37 
41  97 
68  41 
34  09 
36  61 
5100 
40  00 
57  00 
55  64 
40  51 
27  13 
51  33 
49  53 
24  14 
43  70 


Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Missonri 

Ohio 

New  Hampsliire 

Alabama 

Maryland , 

Nebraska..* 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Florida , 

Maine 

West  Virginia  .. 
South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Dakota 

North  Carolina.. 


143  66 
42  69 
49  43 
41  00 
40  78 
40  00 
39  86 
39  60 
38  43 
36  10 
36  28 
35  00 
34  28 
34  00 
33  78 
33  04 
32  00 
30  00 
30  00 


#27  34 

34  92 

31  43 

29  00 
23  64 
40  GO 
39  86 
33  80 

30  64 

29  08 

27  68 

35  00 
15  16 

28  89 

32  06 
32  04 
32  00 

30  00 
S5  00 


SUMMARY  OP  SDUCATIONAI.  CONDITION  IN  THE  STATES  FOR  1873.— SOUTHERN  STATES. 

In  Alabama,  the  board  of  education  has  labored  under  great  en^borrassment,  from 
the  difficulty  of  securing  from  an  impoverished  people  the  needful  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  teachers  have  in  many  instances  had  to 
wait  months  for  the  payment  of  salaries  due  them,  and  a  large  number  of  the  free 
schools  in  country-districts  have  been  closed. 

In  the  large  towns,  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  and  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation has  kept  schools  still  in  successful  operation.  The  lack  of  funds  has  of  course 
affected  the  high  schools  under  the  State-system,  but  a  promising  State  normal  school 
has  been  established  ;  the  Univertdty  and  State  Agricultural  College  have  continued 
operations  and  the  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind 
appears  to  have  improved. 

Arkansas  has  labored  under  the  same  embarrassment  as  Alabama  with  respect  to 
funds.  The  State-certificates,  with  which  taxes  and  teachers  have  been  too  generally 
paid,  having  fallen  to  less  than  half  their  face -value,  school-sessions  have  had  to  be 
cut  down  to  three  months,  and  teachers,  unable  to  secure  even  half  their  salaries,  have 
very  often  abandoned  the  profession  or  left  the  State.  Fifteen  towns  have,  however, 
organized  town-school-systems,  under  a  special  act,  and  in  these,  the  schools  *'  are  be- 
lieved to  be  doing  reasonably  well."  Interest  in  the  public-school-system  seems  to  in- 
crease among  the  people ;  the  new  Industrial  University  is  so  well  advanced  ^  to  give 
promise  of  improvement  in  superior  education,  the  State-institutes  for  the  blind  and 
for  deaf  mutes  continue  to  give  good  instruction  in  their  special  lines,  and  measures 
are  on  foot  to  give  greater  advantages  for  education  to  the  colored  people. 

Louisiana  has  struggled  through  the  year  under  kindred  financial  troubles  with  the 
two  neighboring  States  Just  named,  and  as,  by  an  unfortunate  change  in  the  school- 
law  of  Texas,  the  public -school-system  in  that  State  has  been  almost  broken  up,  the 
outlook  for  education  in  the  Southwest  is  not  encouraging,  except  in  Mississippi,  where 
opposition  to  the  free-school-system  seems  to  have  greatly  diminished,  where  popular 
interest  in  it  has  obviously  much  increased,  where  facilities  for  normal  and  secondary 
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education  are  enlargiug,  and  where,  in  the  State  University  and  State-School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  superior  and  special  training  shows  signs  of  advancing  thoronghnesa. 

The  new  State-superintendent  of  instruction  in  Florida  reports  an  increase^  of  56 
schools  in  1873,  making,  with  1 13  added  in  1872,  an  addition  of  169  to  the  331  previously 
existent.  The  increase  of  attendance  in  two  years  has  been  4,000,  while  reports  from 
leading  schools  indicate  an  advance  in  methods  of  instruction  as  well  as  in  results.  A 
sits  for  the  State  Agricultural  College  has  at  last  been  agreed  upon  in  Alachua  County, 
(including  20,000  acres,)  and  |50,000  cash  secured  by  that  location,  a  fair  course  of  col- 
legiate study  mapped  out  by  the  trustees,  and  steps  towards  the  organization  of  a  corps 
of  instructors  taken.  The  laying  of  foundations  for  a  university  for  colored  students  is 
another  mark  of  progress  here. 

Georgia,  after  a  cessation  of  public-school-teaching  for  a  year,  (except  in  certain 
towns, )  has  again  set  her  schools  in  operation,  and  an  earnest  superintendent  is  doing 
obviously  his  best  to  make  the  new  effort  a  success.  In  the  larger  towns,  school-sys- 
tems including  all  grades  have  been  established,  with  normal  classes  every  Saturday 
for  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in  each  town ;  109  academies  and  high  schools  report 
generally  fair  courses  for  secondary  education;  and  an  effort  is  on  foot  to  unify 
throughout  the  State  the  whole  system  of  superior  instruction  by  a  compact  between 
the  university  and  the  colleges. 

South  Carolina,  in  spite  of  great  discouragements,  shows  an  increase  of  98  free 
schools  and  147  new  school-houses  over  1872,  with  an  additional  school-attendance  of 
7,431  and  an  additional  expenditure  of  $113,981.37  for  public  schools,  while  her  Uni- 
versity has  been  made  practically  free  to  all  by  the  remission  of  professorial  fees  and 
room-rent. 

North  Carolina,  tljoti»jh  embarrassed  by  a  poor  school-law  and  by  restrictions  on 
local  taxation  for  sr  .ool-purpoees,  has  increased  by  about  74  per  cent,  her  receipts  for 
free  schools  and  by  t^^xrnt  190  per  cent,  the  attendance  on  them. 

Kentucky,  hampered  by  financial  trials,  has  friends  of  education  who  have  pressed 
forward,  under  an  energetic  superintendent,  amending  her  school-law,  advancing  the 
qualifications  of  her  teachers,  improving  her  school-houses,  and  taking  steps  towards 
a  general  education  of  her  colored  population.  "  With  rare  exceptions,"  says  the  State- 
report,  "  the  reports  from  different  counties  present  evidences  of  an  educational  re- 
vival pervading  almost  every  section  of  the  State." 

In  Yii^nia,  though  there  has  been  a  slight  falling-off  in  receipts  and  expendi cures 
for  6<^ool-pnrposes,  as  well  as  in  enrollment  and  average  attendance,  there  are  501  ne\» 
schools,  while  a  great  number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year  and  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  school- property  combine  with  the  declarations  of  both  political 
parties  in  the  last  canvass  to  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  people  is  to  build  up  the 
public-school-system  solidly  and  permanently.  Institutions  for  secondary  instruction 
are  numerous  throughout  the  State ;  provision  for  scientific  training  has  been  made  in 
the  new  agricultural  colleges  and  the  State  Military  Institute ;  and,  through  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  two  universities  and  six  colleges,  superior  education  is  sa  well  ad 
vanced  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  Virginia  compares  favorably  with  any  of  the 
States  as  respects  the  number  of  students  in  college. 

The  returns  from  Tennessee  are  imperfect,  but  enough  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
organization  of  the  State-system  has  gone  steadily  forward  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  receiving  deservedly  the  support  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
friends  of  education  generally,  and  the  almost  unanimous  aid  of  the  newspaper-press. 
•All  the  embarrassments  appear  to  be  yielding ;  in  some  counties,  to  be  sure,  slowly  and 
reluctantly.  That  greatest  difficulty,  lack  of  means,  and  the  consequent  depreciation 
of  teachers*  orders  for  pay,  appears  to  be  approaching  a  termination.  The  effect  of  the 
Peabody  aid,  bestowed  through  Dr.  Sears,  in  Tennessee,  has  been  particularly  conspic- 
uous, and  this  hardly  less  in  the  results  of  his  addresses  than  fix)m  the  money  bestowed. 
The  attention  of  the  whole  South  has  been  turned  to  Tennessee  by  the  establishment 
during  the  year  of  the  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville  and  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
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pal  University  at  Knoxville,  intended  to  be  institutions  representing  respectively  the 
great  reli^ous  interests  of  the  two  brandies  of  the  Methodist  Charch  in  the  South  and 
to  receive-their  support.* 

MIDDLB  AND  NORTHERN  STATES. 

In  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  and  East  of  the  great  lakes,  the  condition  of  edu- 
cational interests  has  much  in  it  that  is  encouraging,  with  but  one  marked  exception. 
Maryland,  e,  g.,  has  lengthened  her  school-year  16  days ;  expended  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries $14,000  more  than  in  1872 ;  for  school-houses  $7,000  more,  and  for  general  school- 
parposes  $97,083  more ;  at  the  same  time  adding  12,198  to  her  school-enrollment  and 
making  fair  beginnings  in  an  effort  to  give  her  colored  children  equal  advantages  for 
education  with  the  whites.!  The  feeling  in  favor  of  public  schools  is  reported  to  be 
"more  unanimous  and  decided  than  at  any  previous  time,"  and  a  serious  defect  in  the 
«^orking  of  the  free  system  in  the  State  has  been  amended  by  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral new  high  schools,  the  change  of  several  pay-academies  into  public  high  schools, 
and  the  elevation  of  many  graded  schools  to  such  a  pitch  as  promises  to  make  them 
Lv^h  schools  before  long. 

Delaware  still  remains  without  any  State-supervision  of  schools,  and  in  her  two  lower 
conn  ties  some  improvement  is  observable.  In  Wilmington,  her  chief  town,  a  well-organ- 
ized school-board  reports  1  new  school-house,  300  additional  sittings  for  pupils,  an  in- 
crease of  6  teachers,  and  oonsiderabfe  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  and  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  colored  children.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  State-law 
for  the  education  of  these  children. 

Pennsylvania  shows  an  increase  of  22  school-districts,  of  306  schools,  of  309  more 
graded  schools,  of  721  teachers,  and  of  6  days  in  the  average  duration  of  her  school- 
term,  with  an  aggregate  of  school-property  estimated  at  $21,750,209  and  a  total  expen- 
diture, for  school-purposes,  of  §8,812,969.25.  A  large  new  normal  school,  with  capacity  for 
boarding  300  pupils  and  instructing  800,  has  been  added  to  the  6  previously  existent, 
and  3  more  are  in  progress.  Numerous  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  report 
nearly  9,000  pupils,  and  fall  returns  would  probably  largely  increase  this  number. 
The  State-college  of  agriculture  is  reported  to  have  much  improved  and  at  least  3 
of  her  IT  universities  and  colleges  bave  much  enlarged  their  means  for  imparting  a 
high  order  of  instruction.  Lehigh  University  has  been  enabled,  by  its  generous  founder, 
to  make  instruction  free. 

New  Jersey  reports  83  new  school-houses,  with  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  older  ones;  an  increase  of  3  days  in  the  average  school-term  ;  a  liberal  advance 

•  Two  institutions,  the  Normal  Institate,  located  at  Marysvillo,  and  Fisk  Uuivoraity,  at  Nashville, 
have  reoeived  considerable  aid  fW>ni  English  friends. 

A  large  addition  to  the  means  of  eduoating  the  colored  people  in  this  State  has  been  made  by  the  Jnbi- 
le»«ingerB  of  Fiak  University.  Prompted  and  trained  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  which  was 
▼holly  unable  to  accommodate  the  multitudes  of  colored  students  crowding  to  it  for  admission,  they 
aet  out,  two  years  ago,  to  raise  by  concerts  tlie  needftil  funds  for  buildings  which  were  imperatively  de- 
manded. The  sweetness  of  their  simple  and  yet  touching  melodies  immediately  awakened  interest, 
while  the  good  cause  ttS"  vMch  they  sang  drew  towards  them  hearty  sympathy.  A  tour  through  the 
Fflited  States  secured  $40,000  for  the  university,  enabling  the  trustees  to  purchase  an  extensive  site 
■od  begin  the  erection  of  tJie  greatly-needed  buildings.  To  finish  these,  if  possible,  they  weut  to  Eiig 
land,  mot  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  British  audiences,  as  well  as  f^om  noble  families  in  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  and,  through  the  seconding  of  such  influential  men  as  Mr.  Spurgcon,  Earl  Shaftesbury, 
Hon.  W.  £.  Gkdstone^and  others,  added  about  l.'SO.OOO  to  their  previous  earnings  for  the  cause,  a  genor- 
ODs  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  adding  to  this,  by  individual  collections,  $1,500  for  the  purchase  of 
^n^aratuB.  They  have  thus,  as  one  of  them  said  in  London,  capped  American  grocubacks  with  British 
gold ;  and,  as  the  result  of  their  efforts,  the  university  has,  free  from  debt,  twenty-five  acres  of  land. 
The  foondation  of  Jubilee  Hall,  a  noble  building,  is  laid,  and  paid  for  as  far  as  built,  its  walls  now  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  roof,  while,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone,  October  21, 1873,  there  were  on  hand, 
above  aD  current  biUs,  about  IG.OOO  towards  the  completion  of  the  work. 

t  Since  the  above  was  penned,  news  has  come  that  the  l^slature  has  doubled  its  appropriation  for 
eolore<l  schools,  making  it  $100,000  instead  of  $50,000,  at  the  same  time  appropriating  $100,000  for  a  new 
sannal-Achool-building  and  making  such  addition  to  the  annual  allowance  for  it  as  to  enable  the  prin- 
cipal to  devote  more  time  to  his  superintendence  of  the  State-schools. 
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in  teachers'  salariee;  $74,244.74  beyond  1872  for  building  and  repairing  achoole; 
$233,998.13  beyond,  for  general  scbool-pnrposes,  and  $588,040  beyond,  for  the  estimated 
Talue  of  school-property.  In  five  years  nearly  $3,000,000  have  been  expended  in  this 
comparatively  small  State  on  its  pnblic-school-bnildings,  with  at  least  one-third  as 
mnch  on  private  academies,  scientific  schools,  and  colleges.  The  new  John  C.  Green 
School  of  Science  at  Princeton,  the  now  well-established  Stevens  Institute  of  Tecbnol- 
ogy  at  Hoboken,  and  the  scientific  department  of  Rutgers  College  place  New  Jersey 
among  the  most  favored  of  the  States  in  its  advantages  for  scientific  training. 

New  York  reports  a  receipt  of  $11,556,037.80  for  pnblic-school-purposes  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $10,416,588  for  the  same,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $116,652,930.57  in 
twelve  years  past. 

Of  the  grand  annual  expenditure,  nearly  $7,000,000  have  gone  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers;  nearly  $2,000,000  for  building  and  improving  school-houses ;  $174,339.23  for 
.  supporting  eight  normal  schools,  and  $7,690.94  for  supply  of  school-instruction  to  the 
few  Indians  in  the  State.    Normal-school-trainlug  in  New  York  City  has  the  great  ad- 
ditional facility  of  a  new  norraal-college-bnilding,  costing  $350,000  and  accommodating 
1,500  pupils.    Secondary  instruction  has  been  encouraged  by  an  allowance  by  the  State 
of  $41,746.50  •  to  218  academies,  in  which  6,123  pupils  out  of  31,421  pursue  classical  or 
higher  English  studies ;  superior  is  given  by  25  universities  and  colleges,  which  num- 
ber 3,529  students  in  college-classes  proper  and  1,507  in  preparatory.    Professional  is 
provided  for  in  14  theological,  14  medical,  6  scienfific,  and  4  law-schools,  with  3,507 
students. 
The  Southern  New  England  States  present  like  encouraging  statistics : 
Connecticut  publishes  a  decade-table,  showing  that,  though  the  number  of  children 
enumerated  has  increased  only  21,257  in  ten  years,  the  increase  of  interest  in  public 
schools  has  been  such  as  to  raise  the  amount  secured  for  them  by  district-tax  from 
$96,964  ten  years  ago  to  $485,523.56  in  1873,  that  by  town-tax  from  $75,213  in  1864  to 
$642,194.11  in  1873,  and  that  from  all  sources  to  $1,442,669.01  in  1873  against  $390,454.20 
Jbnl864. 

Rhode  Island  shows,  too,  that  in  1863  her  towns  raised  nearly  $100,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  and  that  in  1873  the  same  towns  raised  over  $300,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, more  than  three  for  one,  or  over  200  per  cent,  increase ;  and  this,  too,  without  reck- 
oning nearly  $200,000  expended  in  J 873  in  the  building  and  repair  of  school-houses. 
The  increase  of  schools  in  the  same  time  was  207 ;  of  teachers,  98. 

The  returns  from  Massachusetts  for  1873  are  not  complete  at  the  time  of  preparing 
this  report.  Those  for  the  school-year  of  1871-72  show  $5,476,927.65  raised  by  taxation 
for  public  schools  alone,  being  $19.39  for  each  child  of  school-age  (5-15)  and  $3.76  for 
each  member  of  the  population.  If  to  this  be  added  voluntary  contributions,  income 
from  trust-funds,  legislative  appropriations  for  normal  schools,  expenses  of  board  of 
education,  tuition  paid  in  private  schools,  academies,  colleges,  &c.,  the  secretary  thinks 
the  whole  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  popular  education  would  reach 
$6,350,000,  or  $22.85  for  each  school-child  and  $4.36  for  each  person  in  the  population. 
The  estimated  value  of  scbool-hoases  in  the  State  was  over  $20,000,000  at  the  cla-^  of 
1873  against  $13,770,069  at  the  beginning  of  1870 ;  176  high  schools  and  58  incorporated 
academies  are  returned,  while  in  normal,  technical,  and  art-training  there  has  been  a 
great  advance,!  a  new  normal  school,  a  new  normal  art-school,  and  industrial  drawing 
in  all  the  common  schools  being  the  signs  of  this  advance. 

*  iDcroasod,  at  a  saocoeding  session  of  the  legislatiire,  to  $125,000  for  1873. 

tin  January,  1874,  the  execative  committee  of  the  liassachnsetts  board  of  cdaoation  addressed  to 
the  State-legislatore  the  following  memorial  in  favor  of  more  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools : 
To  the  JumorabU  tenate  and  house  qf  repreeentativee  in  general  court  convened. 

Oentlsmek:  The  board  of  education  respectfully  represent  that  the  best  interesta  of  the  pnUIio 
schools  of  the  State  require  a  more  extended,  intelligent,  and  critical  supervision  than  at  present  ob- 
tains, and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gommonwealtli  in  various  other  wajrs.  They  pray,  therefore,  that 
your  honorable  l>odies  will  ordain  : 

1.  That  the  State  be  districted  by  the  board  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  oz' 
isting  State-  and  municipal  supervision  of  schools. 
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Maine  shows  a  smaller  namber  enrolled  in  schools,  but  a  decidedly  better  STcrage  at- 
tendance, an  increase  of  $311,129  in  the  amount  raised  for  scbool-purpoees,  a  very 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  its  high  schools,  more  vigor  in  many  instances  of  lo- 
cal action,  and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  State-system,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  advance  of  all  the  interests  of  culture. 

New  Hampshire  presents  222  new  or  newly-repaired  school-houses,  44  new  schools, 
G7  additional  graded  schools,  but  a  diminished  average  attendance*  Of  its  227  towns, 
96  either  failed  to  report  to  the  State-superintendent  or  reported  lack  of  interest. 
*^t'he  remaining  131,  comprising  three-fourths  of  theschool-population,  present  re- 
ports interesting  and  encouraging,  containing  unmistakable  evidences  of  improve- 
ment and  progress ;  teachers  are  approved ;  the  different  branches  have  never  been 
so  well  taught ;  elementary  drawing  and  vocal  music  have  been  introduced  into  many 
schools.  Many  of  the  larger  towns  are  considering  the  question  of  establishing  town 
high  schools."  The  efforts  to  establish  a  normal  school  deserve  special  commendation, 
as  well  as  those  seeking  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  agricultural  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion. 

Termont-,  reporting  biennially,  makes  no  statement  as  to  public  schools  for  1873 ;  but 
the  reports  ftom  institutions  for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  show  improvement. 

As  a  rule  throughout  the  New  England  States,  the  condition  of  secondary,  scientific, 
and  collegiate  instruction  appears  to  be  not  only  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  preceding 
years,  but  even  in  some  respects  beyond  it,  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  endeavor- 
ing to  meet  the  current  call  for  higher  culture  and  the  academies  and  high  schools 
striving  to  come  up  to  the  rising  requirements  of  the  colleges. 

OBEAT  lAKB  AND  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI  STATES. 

In  all  these  States,  except  Ohio,  there  prevails  a  nearly  uniform  school-system,  in 
which  county-superintendents,  subordinate  to  a  State-superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, oversee  schools  graded  up  from  elementary  to  a  respectable  secondary  train- 
ing, a  State-university  crowning  the  whole  with  its  scientific  and  classical  depart- 
ments. Illinois  has  to  a  certain  extent  stood  apart  firom  the  others  in  this  last  respect ; 
but  the  State  Industrial  University,  of  great  proportions,  is  putting  her  substantially 
in  line  with  them,  especially  as  regards  scientific  studies.  A  few  statistics  will  best 
show  the  progress  of  common  schools  in  all  these  States. 

2.  That  in  geDeral  each  city  ehall  conatitate  ooe  of  each  districts  and  shall  appoint  and  employ  at 
least  one  snperintondent  of  schools,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  bnslness  of  his  office. 

3.  That  the  rest  of  the  State,  not  incladed  in  the  cities,  be  divided  into  districts  containing  about  two 
hflmdred  teachers  in  each. 

4.  That  for  sack  iibtrict  outside  the  cities,  a  distriot-snperintendent  or  commissioner  of  schools  be 
■nioioted  by  the  board  of  edncation. 

5.  That  the  salaries  of  the  district-superintendents  and  their  powers  and  duties  be  determined  by 
the  board  of  education,  who  shall  prescribe  rales  and  regulations  for  their  guidance  and  the  character 
and  form  of  their  reports  to  the  board. 

8.  That  the  salaries  of  the  district-superintendents  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  school-fund  be- 
kogittg  to  the  respective  districts. 

7.  That  the  board  of  education  be  authorised  to  provide,  through  these  superintendents  or  other- 
vise,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in 
the  rarious  grades  of  public  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  the  certificates,  thus  furnished,  and  the  di* 
plocoas  of  the  graduates  of  the  several  normal  schools  may  be  accepted  by  the  various  municipal  au- 
thorities, when  they  shall  so  elect,  as  a  fhll  compliance  with  law  in  this  respect. 

a  That  for  the  purpose  of  famishing  adequate  resources  for  these  Tarious  measnres,  meeting  the 
growing  demands  of  our  normal  schools,  including  the  normal  art-school— lengthening  the  school-terms 
in  the  more  sparsely-populated  portions  of  the  State  and  otherwise  improving  the  facilities  of  such 
•ehoole,  thus  recognizing  public  instruction  as  a  more  immediate  care  of  the  State  and  making  possible 
the  adoption,  from  time  to  time,  of  sach  improved  methods  and  instrumentalities  as  the  growing  ex- 
perience of  the  State  shall  suggest— the  board  renew  their  recommendation  of  previous  years,  that  a 
half-mill-tax  be  laid  upon  the  property  of  the  CommonweiUth  and  that  the  proceeds  thereof  be  added  to 
the  inonne  of  the  school-fund. 
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Ohio,  for  example,  hayiDg  changed  the  legal  school-age  from  5  to  21  to  6  to  21 ,  exhihits 
prohahly  from  this  cause  and  greater  accuracy  in  reports,  an  apparent  falling-off  in 
school-population  of  81,566,  the  enrollment  in  schools  differing,  ho-wever,  hy  only  about 
4,000  and  the  average  attendance  being  about  the  same  in  1873  as  in  1872.  She  raised 
in  1873,  for  school-purposes,  ^7,505,603,  against  97,420,338  In  1872,  an  increase  of  $285,266, 
and  expended  on  school-sites  and  buildings  (1,437,655. 

Michigan,  vith  about  half  the  population  of  Ohio,  raised,  for  school-purposes,  in  1873 
13,939,528,  against  $3,563,479  in  1872.  Her  expenditures  for  sites  and  buildings  in  1873 
X  were  $597,006.  The  condition  of  the  public  schools  is  reported  to  have  much  improved 
under  county-supervision,  and  graduates  from  inspected  and  approved  high  schools 
are  now  received  without  frirther  examination  into  the  fireshman-class  of  the  State- 
university,  which  rejoices  in  a  grand  new  central  building  costing  $125,000  and  in  a 
body  of  students  numbering  about  1,200. 

Indiana,  without  giving  full  statistics  for  1873,  claims  a  net  increase  of  school-reve- 
nue amounting  to  $165,581  over  1872,  with  465  new  school-houses,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$872,900.  As  respects  general  condition,  the  superintendent  writes:  *' Almost  every 
department  of  our  school-system  indicates  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  perma- 
nent school-frind  has  been  augmented  and  more  than  the  usual  amount  raised  by  tax- 
ation. The  school-houses  erected  have  been  more  substantial  and  more  accordant 
with  architectural  taste.  The  schools  have  been  better  attended,  graded,  and  organ- 
ized. The  teachers  have  been  better  qualified  and  better  paid.  The  average  length 
of  schools,  too,  has  been  increased  nearly  a  month.''* 

Illinois  shows  a  school-population  larger  by  27,135  than  in  1872,  a  smaller  enrollment 
in  schools,  but  an  average  attendance  about  the  same.  Her  school-revenue,  $9,259,441, 
has  been  $1,759,319  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  year.  For  sites  and  buildings  she 
has  expended  $952,075  and  for  repairs  $454,846,  making  a  total  of  $1,406,921. 

Wisconsin  has  only  about  half  the  school-population  of  Illinois  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portionate enrollment  in  schools,  perhaps  due  to  the  greater  breadth  of  her  waste 
places.  Still,  for  a  comparatively  new  State,  without  the  aid  of  large  and  wealthy 
cities,  she  has  raised  for  school-purposes  $2,628,027  and  expended  for  repair  of  school- 
houses  $307,934.  The  retiring  State-superintendent,  Rev.  Dr.  Fallows,  says :  **  Substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  in  every  department  of  educational  work.'' 

Minnesota,  out  of  196,075  children  scattered  over  her  great  surface,  shows  the  fair 
proportion  of  124,583  enrolled  in  her  free  schools,  with  about  3,358  more  in  pay-schools. 
During  the  year  past,  228  new  school-houses  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $203,311. 
A  city-school,  at  St.  Paul,  built  in  the  same  year,  cost  $45,000.  The  quality  and 
aspect  of  school-buildings,  too,  have  been  improved,  and  284  additional  winter-schools 
have  been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  severity  of  winter- weather  in  this  region. 
The  State  has  three  normal  schools  and  a  university  now  well  established,  besides  two 
colleges. 

Iowa  reports  $4,519,688  raised  to  instruct  a  school-population  numbering  491,344,  of 
whom  347,572  are  enr611ed  in  public  schools  and  12,132  in  private  ones.  The  sum  of 
$1,163,954  has  been  exi>ended  in  this  State  in  the  erection  of  new  school-houses  and 
supply  of  libraries  and  apparatus.  This  makes  the  amount  devoted  to  educational 
purposes  upwards  of  $3  for  each  inhabitant  and  upwards  of  $10  for  each  child  enrolled 
in  schooL  The  number  of  school-buildings  has  been  increased  by  1,246  in  two  years 
past;  the  value  of  them,  allowing  for  deteriorations,  by  $1,391,308;  and  the  value  of 
school-apparatus  by  $122,337.  The  average  attendance  on  public  schools  is  83  per  cent, 
greater  than  ten  years  ago,  exceeding  considerably  the  increase  of  school-population 
and  showing  that  to  make  schools  attract  pupils  the  way  is  to  spend  enough  on  them 
to  make  them  good. 

MISSOURI  RIVER  STATES. 

The  system  in  these  States  is  essentially  the  same  as  throughout  the  Northwest:  a 

*  SabstADtiallr  the  some  arrangemeDt  as  in  Micht|i^n  rrflpeotinj;  tho  admission  of  high*sobool-gradii- 
atcs  to  the  nnirenity  has  been  made  here,  Irat  with  slighter  gauds  on  it. 
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Sta^nniyeisity,  waitiDg  to  receive  the  gradnates  of  graded  and  high  schools,  with 
State-  and  oounty-saperintendents  in  all  cases. 

In  Mieeonri,  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  these  States,  the  enrollment  in  public  schools 
is  389,966,  out  of  673,493  children  of  school-age,  and  the  amount  raised  for  the  support 
of  schools  is  $1,790,314.  It  has,  however,  six  schools  for  training  teachers,  one  of  which 
18  for  colored  pupils. 

Kansas,  still  comparatively  new,  has  121,690  in  her  schools,  out  of  a  school-popula- 
tion reaching  only  184,957,  and  has  devoted  to  the  education  of  this  number  |1,863,098, 
with  $515,071  for  school-building  and  repairs,  the  increase  of  school-houses  for  1873 
being  696  and  that  of  enroUment  in  them  15,027.  There  are  three  State  normal 
schools.  Its  agricultaral  college  and  State-university  appear  to  be  both  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Nebraska,  with  a  school-population  of  63,108,  has  on  her  school-rolls  37,872  and  has 
raised  for  school-purposes  $798,660.  Nebra^  has,  too,  a  flourishing  normal  school  at 
Peru. 

STATUS  ON  TECB  PACIFIO  SLOFB. 

Nevada  still  straggles  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  vast  surface  and  a  small 
and  scattered  population  busy  with  mining,  which  tempts  many  from  the  schools ;  she 
returns  5,675  children  of  school-age  and  in  her  76  schools  3,478.  Her  State-university 
is  to  be  at  Elko,  provided  the  citizens  there  secure  it  20  acres  and  a  building  to  cost 
not  less  than  $10,000,  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  100  pupils. 

Educational  activity  in  Oregon  has  been  very  greatly  stimulated  during  this  the  first 
year  of  the  service  of  the  State-superintendent.  The  establishment  of  graded-school- 
^ystems  in  the  towns  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  could  be  desired;  and,  although 
superior  instruction  is  receiving  increased  attention,  the  number  of  young  persons 
prepared  to  take  a  full  collegiate  and  professional  course  of  instruction  is  not  so  great  as 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  This,  it  is  hoped,  the  general  improvement  of  the 
educational  system  and  sentiment  will  speedily  remedy. 

The  schools  of  the  city  of  Portland  and  of  the  county  of  which  it  is  the  seat  still  hold 
their  position  at  the  head  of  the  system  in  the  State.* 

Five  colleges,  inclusive  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  report  763  preparatory 
students  and  ^6  collegiate.  The  building  for  the  State-university  at  Eugene  is  in 
eonrse  of  erection. 

California,  new  as  she  still  is,  Justifies  the  general  sense  of  her  importance  by  report- 
ing a  school-population  of  141,610  and  a  school-enrollment  of  107,593,  her  school-rev- 
enue reaching  $2,551,799,  or  about  $23.70  for  each  enrolled  child.  Clear  evidence  of 
popular  favor  towards  her  fublio  schools  comes  in  the  fact  that  witliin  eight  years 
15,294  children  have  been  transferred  from  private  schools  to  them.  And  yet  ample 
room  remains  for  great  private  schools,  one  reporting  400  pupils,  another  300,  a  third 
256,  while  upwards  of  6,000  attend  about  80  pay-schools  in  San  Francisco,  Twelve 
denominational  colleges  show  an  aggregate  of  838  preparatory  students  and  545  colle- 
giate, while  the  State-university  at  Berkely,  near  Oakland,  gives  promise  of  affording 
high  advantages  for  superior  instruction. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

For  the  first  time  reports,  more  or  less  complete,  have  been  received  from  all  the 
Territories.  The  exhibition  is  encouraging,  evincing  desire  for  educational  advan- 
tages and  efforts  to  secure  them,  even  where  present  circumstances  are  unfavorable. 
In  three  of  the  Territories  the  influences  of  pre-existent  institutions  have  somewhat 

*  Of  all  tbe  reporto  of  the  ooonty-saperintendepts,  those  of  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  are  the  most  val< 
mble.  We  are  imder  obligation  to  Hon.  S.  C.  Simpson  for  special  efforts  to  famish  this  Office  the  latest 
latematioD  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  edncation  in  the  State.  We  are  also  nnder  obligation  to  Rer. 
Gtatgft  H.  Atkinson,  D.B.,  of  Portland,  for  valuable  fiscts  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  edncation  in 
Orcfon  and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho. 
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obstructed  the  introduction  of  firee  schools ;  and  in  all  the  Rooky  Mountain  and  ^ 
coast-regions  extent  of  area  and  scantiness  of  population  have  made  general  educa- 
tion very  difficult.  But  in  the  former  instances,  persistent  effort  has  removed  many 
obstacles  and  in  the  latter  the  difficulty  has  been  lessened  by  the  teodency  of  popula- 
tion to  settie  around  certain  centers ;  so  that  now  a  system  of  firee  schools  forms  the 
rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  in  the  Territories. 

Excluding  Alaska,  the  returns  from  which  are.narratiye  rather  than  statistical,  the 
Territories  give  an  aggregate  of  69,638  children  in  the  schools  and  of  $838,886  for  the 
instruction  of  them. 

The  District  of  Columbia  stands  first  among  the  Territories  as  respects  the  number 
enrolled  as  scholars,  16,770 ;  Utah  conies  next  in  this  respect,  reporting  15,6^ ;  while 
in  the  amount  raised  for  educational  purposes  Colorado  heads  the  list,  her  school-rev* 
enue,  for  a  school-enroUment  of  7,456,  being  1^7,557,  againat  (8^,514  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  most  striking  progress  is  presented  in  New  Mexico.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  1867  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  the  Territory  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  population,  and  received  37  ayes  and  6,016  noes.  The  corre- 
spondenoe  between  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  and  tiiis  Office  haa  been  ftill  of  interest, 
and  the  appendix  of  this  report  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  Territory  is  able  to 
report  5,304  scholars  in  the  schools, 

CONVXBJtfATIQN  OF  PUBUO  HIOH  BCBOOJA 

These  institations  come  each  year  into  greater  promibence.  In  many  of  the  States 
they  form  the  recognissed  and  legal  link  between  the  grammi^-schools  and  universi- 
ties. In  many  more  they  are  rapidly  assuming  that  work  of  preparation  for  univer- 
sity- and  college-training  which  has  been  wont  to  be  performed  by  pay-academies.  And 
that  in  the  year  past  they  have  been  doing  noble  service  in  completing,  fox  ordinary 
business-purposes,  the  education  given  in  the  lower  schools,  as  well  as  in  preparing 
many  students  for  the  colleges,  is  obTious  from  the  returns  received  at  this  Bureau.  But 
in  some  parts  of  the  Nc^hwest  the  question  of  the  right  of  States  to  carry  free  educa- 
tion into  the  high  schools  has  been  considerably  agitated,  and  in  IHinois  and  Michigan 
no  little  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  has  been  displayed. 

In  Michigan  this  opposition  has  based  itself  mainly  on  the  asserted  illegality  of  high 
schools,  the  law  in  terms  appearing  to  make  no  provision  for  any  but  elementary  and  uni- 
versity-education. It  has  hence  been  argued  that,  at  the  point  where  primary  training 
ends,  the  university  and  its  branches  must  take  up  the  work,  and  that  out  of  its  fimds 
only,  or  out  of  these  with  some  aid  from  pay-pupils — not  out  of  the  taxes  for  common 
schools— should  come  the  means  for  sustaining  secondary  education.  But  as  this,  with 
partial  local  taxation  for  high  schools,  had  been  once  tried  and  found  impracticable, 
and  as  the  funds  allowed  the  university  were  barely  sufficient  for  its  expanding  higher 
work,  there  was  at  .one  time  obvious  danger  that  the  high-school-link  between  elemen- 
tary and  superior  training  might  be  broken  and  secondary  instruction  be  relegated  to 
the  pay-academies  again.  The  matter  was  eventually  referred  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State;  and  its  decision,  recently  pronounced,  is  that  high  schools  form  a  proper 
part  of  the  educational  system  under  the  law., 

In  Illinois  the  opposition  to  these  schools  was  based  npon  another  ground,  the  alleged 
injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  population  for  schools  whose  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  com- 
paratively few.  To  this,  one  obvious  reply  was  that,  if  the  principle  should  be  adopted  of 
taxing  for  school-purposes  only  the  ones  that  availed  themselves  of  school-advantages, 
the  rich,  who  rarely  send  children  to  the  common  schools,  would  have  to  be  re- 
leased from  taxation  for  support  of  them  and  the  burden  of  that  support  be  imposed 
mainly  on  the  classes  least  able  to  endure  it.  Another  answer  was  that,  as  far  as  could 
be  ascert-ained,  the  amount  of  public  funds  required  for  the  support  of  high  schools 
was  not  iu  undue  proportion  to  the  taxation  of  the  citizens  whose  children  might  be 
expected  to  attend  these  schools.    And  still  a  third  was  that  in  snch  a  matter  the 
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qaestlon  of  pTx>portion  was  nngenerons  and  hard ;  that  all  citlEens  were  taxed  for 
general  school-porposes ;  that  all  had  eqnal  privileges  as  to  sending  to  the  schoolis  f 
that  the  whole  State  reaped  advantages  from  a  general  education ;  that  the  keeping 
of  precise  accoants  of  the  proportion  of  these  advantages  to  the  contributions  towards 
them  was  impossible;  and  that  a  large  and  liberal  public  spirit  should  lead  all  heartily 
and  ungrudgingly  to  aid  in  sustaining  a  system  which,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest 
privileges,  was  entirely  free  to  every  child.  Such  considerations  have  sufficiently  pre- 
vailed to  keep  in  check  the  opposition  to  these  institutions,  and  there  has  been  no  con- 
finement of  the  State-provision  to  the  rudimentary  and  lower  schools — no  stopping  at 
"the  point  where,  to  the  poor  man, the  question  of  expense  obliges  him  to  arrest  the 
farther  progress  of  his  children."    It  may  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  none. 

TABLE  IL— SCHOOL-STATianCS  OF  CITIES,  ETC. 

An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  graded-school-system  of  the  oities 
and  more  populous  towns  in  the  country,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  table 
of  t-he  appendix.  School-officers  of  533  localities  furnished  information  in  respect  to 
their  school-systems.  Many  of  the  returns,  however,  were  very  incomplete,  indicating 
gr^it  imperfection  of  method  as  well  as  inexperience  in  keeping  school-statistics.  Of 
the  533  localities,  320  reported  primary-,  intermediate-,  grammar-,  and  high-school- 
gradee ;  76  primary-,  grammar-,  and  high-school-grades ;  41  primary-,  intermediate-, 
and  ncrammar-sohool-grades ;  16  primary-,  intermediate-,  and  high-school-grades ;  11 
primary  grade  only;  10  primary  and  intermediate,  and  10  primary  and  grammar- 
grades  ;  9  primary-  and  high-school-grades :  4  grammar  and  high,  and  4  high  schools 
only;  1  rex>orted  only  intermediate  schools  and  31  did  not  report  any  grades. 

The  following  summary  of  the  table  shows  that  of  the  533  localities,  having  a  total 
population  of  over  ten  millions,  508  of  the  same  reported  a  school-population  of 
3,448,719;  518  reported  an  aggregate  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  1,564,663 ;  260  report- 
ed an  enroUhient  of  51,557  pupils  under  6  years  of  ag« ;  427  an  enrollment  of  51,431 
over  16  years ;  502  reported  11,558  public  schools ;  514  reported  24,642  public-school- 
teachers; 462  reported  871,201  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools.  The 
whole  number  of  public  and  private  sch6ols  reported  was  13,275,  with  27,726  teachers 
and  an  average  attendance  of  pupils  of  945,793. 

Private  schools  in  ciHes, — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  statistics  of  private  schools  in 
eitieB  ace  very  incomplete.  School-officers  of  266  of  the  localities  in  question  reported 
only  1,717  of  these  schools,  with  168,968  pupils,  while  the  officers  of  the  remaining  267 
loeaHtieB  were  unable  to  give  either  the  number  of  the  schools  or  the  approximate 
number  of  pupils  under  private  tuition. 

There  is  no  law  or  regulation  in  any  State  or  city  requiring  from  proprietors  of  pri- , 
Tate  schools  periodical  reports  of  the  number  and  grade  of  their  pupils.  Such  a  law 
is  a  desideratum.  It  is  not  seen  how  a  legal  requirement  of  this  sort  could  be  onerous 
to  the  teachers  or  any  invasion  of  private  right.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  deter-  ^ 
mine  what  proportion  of  the  youth  of  school-age  in  the  large  cities  are  under  school- 
tuition.  Annual  reports  from  teachers  of  private  schools  of  the  various  grades  to  the 
State-  or  local  snperintendents  would  supply  a  great  defect  in  school-reports  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  con^ulsory  laws. 
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Summary  of  aehool-staHBticB  of  citieB—pqpulationt  aohool-mrollfMntf  and  average  aUendanoe, 


States  and  Territories. 


3 


I 


r 


I 

p. 
I 

a 


I 


Public  schools. 


1 


i 

■3 


I 


Ko.  cities,  dec,  reportiDg 


533 


583 


506 


518 


260 


4S7 


502 


514 


448 


Total. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Conneotiont 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia  . .. 

Florida 

Georgia 

miDois 

Indiana 

loira 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Hassacbnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

^orth  Carolina 

Ohio., 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

iVermont 

Virginia ,. 

West  Virginia 

TTisconsin 

Colorado 

Utah 


533 


64,741 

90,000 

960,972 

261,607 

30,841 

81,844 

15.823 

07,568 

725,673 

279,436 

155,179 

81,252 

67,087 

203,218 

140,299 

302,839 

985,194 

313,798 

84,360 

12,443 

489,279 

26,500 

8,000 

74,535 

463,491 

2,106,409 

23,000 

716.500 

10,000 

1,209,528 

109,878 

48.956 

100,532 

96,287 

28,478 

141,716 

33,035 

212,958 

18,000 

5.546 


25,953 
8,089 
49,610 
58,420 


*19, 489 
2,601 
30,396 

195,275 
89,427 
42,408 
19. 813 
19,122 
70,333 
45,007 


180,828 

91.267 

28,600 

3,759 

156,621 

5,024 

709 

13,352 

128,252 

031,476 

5,556 

948,314 

2,600 

03,752 

10, 017 


27,827 
5,363 
6,116 
44,749 
11,306 
73,698 
1,943 
1,685 


8,216 

1,898 

41,129 

44.118 

5,920 

9,693 

1.283 

8,296 

106,827 

39,883 

23,600 

12,608 

7,565 

21,673 

96,061 

28,329 

162,418 

51.879 

14,398 

1,000 

54,159 

3,146 

574 

12,537 

74,808 

435,831 

1,425 

108,991 

1,331 

162,994 

14,435 

5^166 

12,275 

1.105 

2,957 

13,552 

5,032 

35, 321 

1,013 

1,217 


40 

182 

71 

4,425 


10 

1,632 

102 

2,542 

371 

84 

45 

9,687 

250 

12,109 

2,457 

1,185 

30 

1,335 

184 


3,792 
12,062 


958 
190 
69 
712 


390 
974 


2,299 
155 
56 


45 

144 

1.404 

931 

96 

93 

10 

240 

4,165 

2,866 

1,276 

393 

190 

735 

9,215 

350 

5,637 

2,466 

1,050 

40 

3,802 

92 

119 

1,059 

1,449 

7,899 


4,864 
100 

2,711 
171 


260 
30 
455 
1,144 
150 
2,028 
31 
115 


38 

5 

195 

454 

21 
144 

12 

69 
789 
506 
287 
156 

56 

84 
301 
123 
2,172 
637 
200 

22 
315 

49 

8 

170 

387 

654 

15 
1,506 

10 

1,245 

107 

8 

123 

27 

59 
156 

20 
986 

16 

25 


123 

96 
730 
767 

97 
155 

24 
173 
1,587 
727 
369 
176 
128 
433 
461 
616 
3,774 
840 
234 

24 
997 

53 

8 

236 

1,130 

5,828 

29 
1,848 

24 

1,394 

347 

72 
200 

39 

85 
240 

87 
506 

16 

31 


631 

1,651 

27,389 

24,037 

3,566 

6,978. 

636 

7,559 

69,168 

23,340 

14,733 

6,148 

3,770 

17,981 

17, 101 

21,619 

126,714 

34,167 

7,871 

760 

32,140 

1,400 

202 

6.374 

^.288 

185^231 

710 

76,041 

1,175 

55,098 

12,219 

2,508 

7,477 


2,351 
8.116 
3,018 
19, 100 
902 
7G0 


10,042,892 


2,448,719 


1,564,663 


51,557 


51. 431 


11.S5H   34,042 

I 


871,901 


*  Only  white  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  included ;  colored  school-population  for  the 
two  cities,  9,328 ;  enrollment,  5,188 ;  average  attendance,  3,385. 
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5iffiiiiuirjf  of  $ekooUiiatitUo8  i^  cUie»— private  schooU,  j-c — Continued. 


State  and  T6Ritori6& 


Prirato  schools. 


o 


I. 


Grand  total  of  all  scbools. 


o 


> 


8 
t 

pi 


8 

Si 


'■a 
!.3 


Na  cities,  itA^  reportiiig 


266 


S50 


966 


Ai*^ina  ....*•«.....*. 

Arkansas 

CaMfomia 

Cooneeticat 

Ddaware 

Butriet  of  Cohiinbia . 

Fkicida 

Oeorgia 

nUnoto 

iDdiann 

Iowa 


560 

160 

1,535 

S,383 


Xsntueky . 


IfaiM 

Maryland 

Massachtnette  . 
MIehigan 


*114 
4 

15 
137 
14 
31 

4 

36 
51 
18 


8 

81 

505 

31 

53 

3 
06 
SI 


5,414 

S25 

609 

23,937 

1.405 

1,745 

130 

1,495 

14,685 

908 


MlsaisBippi. 


Nobraska 

Ksrad* 

Hev  Hampshire . 

5ew  Jersey 

XewYork 

BorthCaroliiui.. 

OU* 

Otopui .......... 

PteaasylTaiiim  ... 
Bhodelslaiid.... 

South  CaroUiui.. 


138 
95 
13 
8 
107 
5 


301 

130 

35 

8 


6,359 
6,609 
1,038 

350 
19,801 

374 


5 
109 
238 
6 
141 
7 
94 
33 


33 
171 
318 
7 
138 

83 
179 

44 


1,390 

6.091 

89,390 

150 

17,031 

500 

6,885 

1,300 


l^Bxas 

veiuMurt  .....>. 

Virginia 

West  Yirginia. 

Wlseoosin 

Cdondo 

ITtah 


43 

5 

13 

371 

13 

61 

88 

3 


1,843 
175 
650 

3,888 
433 

9,070 
185 
85 


907 


160 
1,050 
1,907 


SOO 

467 

3,810 

1,141 

890 

35 

1,835 

600 

803 


4,581 

5,191 

803 

800 

13,940 


157 
4,797 
19.884 


8,657 

400 

4,415 

1,070 


490 


490 
8,585 

340 
1,305 


23 


Total. 


1,717 


3,084 


168,968 


74,593 


52 

10 
£27 
518 

81 
*258 

16 

84 
926 
610 
318 
160 

93 
135 
319 
123 
8,300 
732 
818 

30 
422 

54 

8 

175 

400 

892 

21 
1,647 

17 

1,339 

130 

8 

134 

32 

67 
849 

33 
369 

21 

26 


143 

33 
807 
866 

97 
155 

32 
194 
2,098 
758 
423 
178 
194 
454 
496 
616 
3,975 
970 
850 

33 
1,457 

53 

8 

858 

1,307 

6,146 

36 
1,970 

46 

1,573 

391 

79 
843 

44 

98 
511 
100 
569 

38 

33 


631 

1,811 

28,448 

25.244 

3,566 

7,847 

836 

8,026 

72,378 

24,481 

15,623 

6,173 

5,005 

17,881 

17,904 

21, 619 

131,235 

39,358 

8,733 

960 

46,080 

1,400 

808 

6,531 

44,085 

804.515 

710 

80,698 

1,575 

59.443 

13.888 

8,508 

7,967 


2,841 

10, 701 

3,358 

80,434 

902 

782 


266 


2 
42 
275 
218 
95 
22 
40 


88 


435 
414 
63 


130 


48 
50 

4 
110 

5 
10 


13.275 


27,726 


945,793 


2,965 


136 


99 
33 


15 
102 
71 
31 
IS 
IJ 


8S 
806 
86 


78 


8 

2 

46 

122 


196 

108 

12 

109 
18 

39 

8 

15 

5 

20 

21 
50 
4 
8 
3 
80 


1,233 


•Whit©. 
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SCHOOL-STATISTICS  OF  FIFTT  PRINCIPAL  CITIB& 

The  following  table,  drawn  from  Table  n  of  the  appendix,  exhibits  the  leading  sta* 
tistics  of  the  pnblio  schools  in  50  principal  cities  in  the  country,  embracing  a  popola- 
tion  of  over  6,000,000  and  a  school-population  of  1,724,114.  It  is  not  possible  to  go 
into  any  comparative  analysis  of  the  statistics,  on  account  of  diversity  of  systems  and 
the  want  of  complete  uniformity  in  the  reports  where  the  systems  are  identiouL  The 
greatest  hinderance,  however,  to  any  comparative  estimates  arises  from  the  diversity 
of  ages  embraced  in  the  enumeration  of  the  school-population,  15  of  the  cities  in 
question  enumerating  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age ;  10  between  5  and  21 ; 
9  between  5  and  15;  4  between  5  and  18 ;  2  between  4  and  16 ;  2  between  6  and  16; 
and  the  remaining  8  cities  enumerating  children  between  the  following  ages  respect- 
ively, viz :  4  and  20,  4  and  21,  5  and  20, 6  and  lf>,  6  and  16,  6  and  18, 6  and  20,  and  7 
and  21. 

Summary  of  (he  poputaUoUf  sdkoolrage,  amd  mroUment  of  fifty  prindpaU  cUie$. 


State. 


City. 


■2§ 

§1 


^5 

«s 

III 
ill 

!2i 


^a 


Alabamft 

CaliforniA 

Coimeotioat 

Do 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

niixiois 

Indiana..... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Hasaacbnaetta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do rf 

Do 

De 

Michigan 

Miaeoori 

Do 

HewJeney 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


MobUe 

SanFrandaoo 

Hartford 

New  Ebkven . . 
Wilmington.. 
WaabiDgton. . 

Chicago 

Indianapolis. . 
New  Orleans . 

Portland 

Baltimore.... 

Boston 

Cambridge ... 
Cbarlestown.. 
FallBiver.... 
Lawrence.... 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Springfield... 
Worcester — 

Detroit 

Kansas  City.. 

St  Lonls 

Camden 

Jersey  City... 

Newark 

Paterson 

Brooklyn 

Bn£EUo 

New  York... 

Rochester 

Syraeuse  

Troy 

Utica 


*  Estimated. 


39.034 

175,000 

37,180 

54,000 

30,841 

73,731 

367,396 

48,244 

101, 418 

31, 418 

302.839 

350,701 

45,000 

89.000 

40,000 

33,000 

45,000 

30,000 

30,000 

53,000 

100,000 

33,386 

375,000 

30,000 

100,000 

130,000 

40,000 

450,000 

150,000 

943.393 

70,000 

50,836 

50,000 

30,000 

tOnly  white  included ; 


5-31 
6-15 
4-16 
4-16 
6-31 
6-17 
6-31 
6-31 
6-31 
4-31 
6-31 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
^15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-80 
5-21 
5-31 
5-18 
5-18 
t>-18 
5-18 
5-31 
5-31 
5-81 
5-Sl 
5-31 
5-31 
7-31 
colored 


*9,600 

32,387 

9,128 

12.264 

*9,000 

tl7,4a3 

88,219 

15.680 

67,272 

9.646 

75,000 

48,001 

8,260 

7,133 

6,894 

5,141 

6,728 

6,608 

4,399 

7,681 

32,409 

6,636 

127,000 

8.336 

30.756 

30,045 

11,684 

156,000 

38,000 

250,353 

27.068 

16.180 

17,372 

10,131 


0 

800 

450 

0 

0 

96 

0 

09 

0 

650 

450 

314 

350 

356 

2,542 

1,150 

0 
850 
300 
750 
392 
350 
855 

0 

253 

513 

23 

1,958 

0 


398 

50 

127 

350 

25 

150 

128 

250 

180 

3,152 

49 

500 

250 


4,800 

2,600 

1,500 

1,000 

987 

157 

373 

336 

954 

38 

235 

5,299 
85,946 
5,787 
8,807 
5,990 
8,935 
44,091 
6,355 
20,263 
6,831 
28,339 
44,074 
7,133 
5,154 
7,218 

4,m 

7,484 
6,190 
4,614 
6.729 

12;  007 
4,259 

38.078 
6,399 

19,574 

1S»090 
9,357 

77,350 

21,211 
244.036 

10,198 
8,014 
8,300 
4,119 


achool-popnlation,  8,532. 
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of  ike  jMp«IaM«ii,  »6kool-ttge,  and  euroUmmt  of  fifty  principal  ciHe»— Contiuned. 


Btote. 


City. 


g 

3 


1 
1 


St 

■82 
•88 

I 


•28 


3 


IP 


^1 


III 

s  *  o 


OMo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fmuylrwiia. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Sooth  CanUna.. 


Do... 
^Icgfada. 


Cindmuiti — 
Clevdand.... 
Cidnmbna.... 

Dayton 

Totodo 

Brie 

Phfladelpliia . 
Pittalnirg.... 

Seading 

Scraaton 

Charteeton  ... 

Heaiphis 

Naii)iTme.... 
Bichmood.... 
imwaakee... 


Total . 


216,239 
93,899 
40,149 
30,473 
44,000 
30,000 
800,000 
121,215 
38,950 
45,000 
68,904 
46,956 
50.000 
27,000 
51,038 
90,000 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-«l 
6-21 
S-W. 
S-W. 
6-21 
6-21 
6-16 
6-16 
6-20 
6-18 
5-21 
4-20 


87,392 
36,601 
10,514 
18,407 
10.860 

5,900 

*d90.000 

29,000 

8,000 

6,0b0 
14,000 
10,000 
13,393 

8,370 
18,C86 
29,155 


187 
383 
305 
272 
560 


350 
KM) 
30 


0 
600 


200 
25 


27,718 

15,085 
6,216 
5,194 
6,603 
3,700 
139,924 

20,282 
5,835 
3,666 
9,000 
5,166 
5,205 
3,722 
5,325 

11,224 


6,233,959 


1,739,114 


20,299 


15,205 


1,012,035 


^Estimated. 


of  the  emroUment  and  average  attendance  of  primary ^  intermediate,  and  grammar- 
eehooU  of  fifty  j^rtitctpat  dtiee. 


City. 


Primary  aohools. 


9 


Intermediate 
soliools. 


Grammar'Bohoola. 


V 
I 


I 


CalUbnIa.... 

CoBneoticat . 

Do 


District  of  Ccdnmbia 


Marytand. 


Do  . 
Do.. 


Mobile 

SanFranoiaeo. 
Hartford  ...... 

New  Haven . . . 
Wilmington... 
W^^ngton... 

Chicago 

Indianapolia... 
New  Orleans.. 
Portknd.;.... 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge .... 
Charlestown... 
FaUBiTer 


3,024 
15,565 


13, 2n 


1,050 
4,833 


4,958 

*4,214 

23,465 

4,158 

2,071 

5,130 

14,406 

14,790 

3,465 

1,370 

3,106 

•White. 


2,730 
2,902 
19,988 


2.697 


1,912 


850 

968 

2,024 

7,226 


1,7120 
3,750 
12,164 
13,418 
2,879 
1,646 
1.723 


2,197 
4,726 


3,923 


0 

0 

122 

2,342 


0 

0 

103 

1,085 


12,950 
1,265 
8,756 

19.267 

3,325 

2,783 

923 


4,373 


807 

625 

1,603 

6,378 


10, 748 
1,049 
7,271 

17,973 

2.774 

2,611 

591 
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Summary  of  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance,  ^c— Continaed. 


Stote. 


Ci^. 


Primary  schools. 


I 
I 


I 

I 


Intermodiato 
schools. 


1 


Is 


Grammar-schools. 


1 


I 


p 


Massachusetts.. 

Do 

Do ... 

Do 

Do 

Michigan ....... 

Missonri 

Do 

New  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PeuDsjlvania... 

Do 

Do 

Do...^ , 

Do 

Bhode  Island . . 
Soath  Carolina.. 
Tennessee 

Do 

Virginia , 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Lawrence  .... 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Springfield ... 

Worcester 

Detroit 

Kansas  City.. 

St  Lonis 

Camden 

JerseyK^iy... 

Newark 

Paterson 

Brooklyn 

Boilklo 

NewXork.... 
Bodhester.... 
Syraoose ..... 

Troy 

Utioa 

Cincinnati. . . . 
Cleveland  — 
Cdnmbos.... 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Brie 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsborg  .... 

Beading 

Scranton 

ProYidenoe... 
Charleston ... 

Memphis 

Nashville  .... 
Biohmond  — 
Milwankee... 


3,833 
3,448 
3,938 
1,986 
2.700 
5.500 
4,138 
85,349 
8,904 


1,787 
3.108 
8,537 
1,887 
8,498 
5,300 
8,134 
14,768 
1.637 


641 

0 

0 

8S0 

1,882 

8,000 


534 

0 

0 

825 

1,198 

1,850 


1,076 
3,502 
8,850 
1,963 
1,479 
1,100 


10,844 
8,804 
58;  366 


5^876 
8,118 
36,493 


7,168 
1,769 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4,161 
1,058 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2,756 
668 


3,875 
543 

17,812 


134,640 
4,627 
3,866 
5,119 
2,337 
19,883 


50,970 
4,303 
8,751 
8,803 
1,474 

16,647 


1,965 
3,3U 
8,633 
3,190 
1.877 
4,093 


803 
8,893 
1,898 
1,488 

811 
3,701 


4,427 
8,715 
5^193 
3,500 
60,872 
8,507 
3,865 
2,162 
4,000 
2,714 


3.257 
2,411 
3,316 
1,322 


0 
800 


0 
570 


7,031 
3,017 
1,176 
3,700 
1,335 


3,483 
1,864 

983 
8,000 

910 


8,779 
1,037 

500 
1,750 

465 


1.739 
3,800 


1,175 
8,640 


1,100 
0 


743 
0 


495^781 


264,658 


51,093  35,409 


63,941 

1,584 

916 

880 

470 

0 

14,681 

1.505 

3,076 

1,393 

350 

13,837 

3,058 

467 

196 

8,700 

1,465 


768 
1,476 


313,348 


9S8 
3.860 
8.033 
1,864 
1,398 
1,000 


1,879 
483 


8,574 

405 

12,004 


33,980 

1,417 

681 

604 

333 

0 

9.341 

1,388 

964 

887 

190 


1,753 
488 
118 

8,450 
706 


519 
613 


140,498 
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Summary  of  the  auroUment  and  average  attendance  of  high,  evening  ,  and  private  schools  of 

fifty  principal  cities,  ^ 


SIftte. 


T 


City. 


HighschoolB. 


Total    of    jn^e<l 
aohools. 


I 

I 


1^ 


5 


California. 

Oonnectieafc 

Do 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 


Maine   

Maryland 

Kaatadnuette.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Hifohigan 

Miaaooii 

Do 

ITew  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

Do 

KewYork 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do *.. 

Peons jlTania... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

B]iodfil»1aod  ... 
Sooili  Carolina. 
T« 


Mobno 

San  Franciaoo . 

Hartford 

NewHaTon... 
Wilmington... 
Washington  .. 

Chicago 

Indianapolis... 
New  Orleans . . 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Cbarieetown... 

Fall  River 

Lawrence 

LoweU 

Lynn 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Detroit 

Kansas  City... 

St  Louis 

Camden 

Jersey  City 

Newark 

Patersou 

Brooklyn 

Boflklo 

New  York 

Bochester 

Syracuse 

Troy 

TJtioa 

Cincinnati..... 

Cleveland 

Colnmbos 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Erie 

Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburg.  .... 

Beading 

Scranton 

Providence 

Charleston 

Memphis 


853 
365 
365 
310 

0 

0 
667 
852 
516 
436 
1,115 
1,686 
345 
829 
168 
157 
384 
172 
191 
890 
300 
131 
1,867 

0 

158 

351 

93 

0 
498 
81,8D6 
808 
809 
111 
125 
863 
404 
194 
805 
188 
150 
1,108 
281 
840 
36 
350 

0 


339 


300 
0 
0 

549 


445 
432 
1,007 
1,596 
879 
830 
150 
148 
377 
158 
183 
884 
275 

00 

798 

0 

147 

279 

70 

0 

881 

8,308 

803 

144 

87 

88 
787 
336 
160 
178 
135 

98 


23 

330 

0 


4,387 
80,763 


8,807 

5,930 

8,935 

31,358 

6,607 

80,263 

6,831 

84,877 

35^745 

7,135 

5.004 

6,533 

4,107 

7,434 

5,369 

4,389 

5,811 

8,900 

4,359 

36.540 

5,355 

16,703 

15,070 

3,440 

76, 078 

81,311 

823,358 

0,670 

7,614 

8,300 

4,209 

24478 

15,085 

6,216 

4.996 

6.603 

3,700 

75,301 

14,359 

5.836 

3,317 

9,050 

5.089 

5,805 


17,989 


6,849 

3,355 

6,417 

86,915 


16.836 
5.821 

80,443 

33,987 
5,933 
4,560 
3.549 
3,385 
6.754 
4,718 
4,159 
5,373 
8,485 
8,224 

21,000 
3,173 
8,380 
8,739 
8,587 

38,407 

10.432 
103,055 
8.815 
5,474 
4.916 
2.696 

21,135 
9,677 
4,705 
3,553 
4,338 
3,180 


11,815 
4,710 
1.811 
8,830 
3,508 
8,583 


867 
559 
850 
339 


1,666 
8,885 
343 
150 
'850 
575 
1,130 
884 
885 
545 


4,015 

174 

8,813 

1,103 

533 

5,867 

8,485 

19.550 

538 

820 

400 

130 

3.467 

430 


176 
178 


8,000 
l,7l7 


2.650 


5,414 
14,496 


13,779 


543 


90 

i,poo 


350 

220 
1.000 
4.000 

560 
17,346 

870 


10,268 


6,474 
8.165 


300 


7,686 


8,380 
l,ff73 


950 
1,000 
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Summarif  of  (he  enrollment  and  atcerage  aUendance,  ^c — Continued. 


State. 


City. 


High  schools. 


Total    of   graded 
schools. 


! 
I 


I 


te  u 

•2^ 


6 

il 
II 


Tennessee . . 
Virginia.... 
Wisconsin.. 

Total. 


Nashvillo... 
Bichmond.. 
KUwankee. 


115 


3,793 
9^325 
11,  SM 


8,514 
3,497 
7,100 


9;  304 
7,  COO 


37,315 


19,656 


858,471 


494.097 


65,758 


102,688 


Summary  of  number  of  students  preparing  for  classical  and  sdenixfic  courses  in  college,  the 
total  and  current  expenditure,  and  per-ct^^ita  cost  of  pubUo  education  in  fifty  pHnctpoZ 
oiltea. 


State. 


Cltj. 


II 

Is 

It 


1^ 


1 


i 


^1 


las 


Alabama 

California 

Conuectieat 

Do 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

Illinois • 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Micbit;an 

Missouri , 

Do 

New  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

Do 

HewYork 

Do 

Do 

Do 


MobQe 

San  Franoisoo . 

Hartford 

Kew Haven  ... 
Wilmington... 
Washington... 

Chicago 

Indianapolis  .. 
New  Orleans.. 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Charleetown  .. 

Fall  River 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Springfield.... 

Worcester 

Detroit 

Kansas  City... 

St.  Louis 

Camden ....... 

Jersey  City  . . . 

Newark 

Paterson 

Brooklyn 

BufEUo 

New  York 

Rochester 


8^807 

4,500 

•8,935 

31.358 


163,853 
618,909 
191,974 
149,444 
60,151 
8^,740 
736,190 


150,003 
610,075 
131,888 
140,564 
51,854 
160.568 
567,949 


to  43 
83  51 
82  79 
15  96 
8  65 

17  97 

18  88 


10 


516 
5,000 
5,768 

35,745 
7,133 
5,004 
5,000 
4,107 
7,140 
5,369 
4.389 
3,508 
8,900 
4,859 

34,063 

5,355 

153 

16^844 
0 

18.000 

81,811 


7 
White. 


9,307  I 


433,819 

69,500 

547,911 

1,836,703 

835,706 

154,155 

173,713 

83,832 

95.933 

136,925 

161, 700 

173,526 

125,778 

115.971 

665,578 

63.676 

838,641 

870.301 

65,103 

972,767 

886.118 

3,870,837 

151, 671 


484,819 

69,500 

498,911 

1,898.478 

170,320 

130,440 

73,313 

70,160 

79,923 

91,189 

100,700 

149,356 

114,778 

58,305 

573,698 

60,576 

838,641 

173.997 

48,645 

693,288 

884,486 

8,830,427 

139,176 


80  93 
10  17 

17  61 
28  73 
83  87 
85  30 
10  15 
16  79 

10  76 

14  73 

81  88 
88  19 

955 
13  66 

15  00 
9*46 

18  19 

11  53 
5  19 
896 

13  41 
II  59 
18  6S 
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Swmmary  of  numher  qf  thidenU,  ^c-— Contioned. 


CHy. 


Is 

II 

o  ^ 


i 


h 


m 

111 

-I 


Id 

r 

}Z5   - 


I 
i 


? 


!5 

>3 


0.5 

III 
ill 


X«w  York 

!>• 

Do 

OUo 

Do..- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PttxujjlTaiiift . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ittodolalaid.. 
Sovth  Carolimi. 


Do 

TirginS*... 
Wisoonsiii . 


Syraonae 

Troy 

ITtioa 

Cinoiim«ti  . . . 
ClereUnd.... 
Colmnbus..,. 

D»7toD 

Toledo 

Erie 

Philadelphia . 
Pittsburg.... 

Beading 

Bonnton 

ProTidenee... 
Charleeton  . . . 

llenphia 

KaabriUe 

Biohmond.... 
Hilwaokee... 


7,614 
79 


Si  178 
15,085 
fi,OSS 
0 
6,603 
3,700 


3,110 


161,445 

111,051 

54,891 

766,561 

334,030 

133.367 

113,330 

146,464 

53,471 

1,576,300 

583,806 

103,311 

45,617 

383,966 

61,463 

86,693 

70,133 

134,136 

317,565 


130,603 

108,400 

56,376 

884,538 

810,607 

116,910 

110,008 

113.665 

33,930 

1,300,318 

494,341 

78,311 

34,750 

806.966 

61.463 

86.093 

56,078 

68,149 

143.004 


15  06 
13  06 

13  33 
19  38 

14  55 
18  80 
31  37 
17  34 

9  10 
939 
84  37 
13  37 
9  47 
33  99 
11  89 

16  54 

15  06 
11  85 
13  78 


Tbtal. 


609 


300 


319.840 


17,335,519 


13,996,384 


*13  91 


*ATerage. 

EnroUmeiU  in  pkhlie  mAooI^.— The  total  enTollment  reported  in  the  pablio  schools  of 
these  cities,  inclodlDg  evening-  and  normal  schools,  was  1,012,035,  or  58  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  ennmeration,  43  cities  reporting  an  enrollment  of  495,761  in  the  primary 
grade ;  24  reporting  an  enrollment  in  intermediate  schools  of  51,093 ;  42  reporting  an 
enrollment  in  grammar-schools  of  213,248 ;  43  reporting  an  enrollment  in  high  schools 
of  37,315;  35  reporting  evening-schools  with  an  enrollment  of  65,758.  The  aggregate 
enrollment  in  public  schools  and  in  private  schools  corresponding  in  grade  with  the 
public  schools  was  reported  to  be  1,114,723;  35  cities  reported  319,840  pupils  in 
drawibg. 

Parockial  and  privaie  •c^oob.— It  will  be  observed  that  25  of  the  cities,  of*  which  St. 
Loaia  is  the  chie^  report  102,688  pupils  in  parochial  and  private  schools,  the  number 
of  such  pupils  in  St.  Louis  being  17,346,  or  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school-age.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  pupils  annually  attendiug 
these  schools  some  portion  of  the  time,  in  the  cities  embraced  in  the  table,  would  not 
fidl  far  short  of  450,000.  If  the  enumeration  of  the  school-population  for  all  the  cities 
were  confined  to  the  population  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  parochial  and  private  schools  were  fully  reported,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  . 
public  and  private  schools  would  probably  cover  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  youths  be- 
tween these  ages. 

High  SchooU—preparaUnTf  students, — ^Twenty-eight  cities  report  609|pupil8  in  high 
schools  preparing  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  18  veport  309  pupils  in  schools  (pre- 
sumably of  the  same  grade)  preparing  for  scientific  schools  or  colleges.  Several  of  these 
cities  have  normal  schools,  the  statistics  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  the 
appendix.    The  pupils  in  these  are  also  included  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the  public 
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SdhooUexpenditure. — ^Tfae  total  expenditnre  of  the  fifty  cities  (with  the  exception  of 
Indianapolis)  for  pnblic  schools  in  1873  was  $17,335,519,  the  cozrent  expenditure  being 
(13,996,284,  or  an  average  expenditnre  of  (13.91  per  capita  of  the  enrollment  in  pnblic 
schools. 

TABLE  m.— NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  table  shows  steady  and  hopefnl  progress  in  the  growth  of  special  schools  fbr  the 
training  of  teachers  for  onr  pnblic  schools.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary 
of  schools,  instructors,  and  pupils,  reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1870, 1871, 1872, 
and  1873 : 


1870. 

1871. 

1879. 

1873. 

KT>iT^^HT<^1iirtitntffniff ,,,,, 

53 

178 
10,038 

65 

445 

10. 9» 

98 

773 

11,778 

113 

NQmbnTof  inirtraoton.  >  • . .................. ....>.«*r........ 

887 

Number  of  students 

16,680 

The  table  shows  an  increase,  over  those  reporting  in  1872,  of  15  schools,  114  teachers, 
and  4,842  pupils.  Eleven  of  the  113  schools  reporting  were  established  or  organized  in 
1873,  notable  among  these  being  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art-School,  '*  intended 
as  a  training-school  for  qualifying  teachers  and  masters  of  industrial  drawing,  its 
speeifio  aim  at  present  being  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  industrial  drawing-schools  of 
the  State,  who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and  superintend  the  instruction  in  this 
branch  in  the  public  schools."  ' 

Within  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  schools  established,  wholly  or  in  part  de- 
voted to  training  public-school-teachers,  is  59.  The  following  are  the  summaries  by 
States  of  the  schools  reporting,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Table  in  of  the 
appendix. 
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dmmmary  qf  normal  aekodh,  shotoing  the  nwnber  of  instruetors  and  gtudentSf  the  member  in 

which  driiwing  is  taughtf  fo. 


States. 


Total 


1 


I 


I 

It 

If 


Iff 
ill 

11} 


H 

a 

i 


III 


AxkanaM  — 
Oilifoada... 
CoBoeetUnit.. 
Deisware.... 

GeoTS^ 

miaois. 


Iowa.. 


Sentoo^. 

I^ndUana  ■ . .  • . . 
Mmtia  ......... 

Ifaiyland 

KaaaachaaefctB . 
Iffjchiitaa 


Miaaiaiippi 

IQaaonri 

KMmaka 

"Svw  Hampdkiia .. 
liav  Joe  soy . . .  .^^ . 

HewYdTk  

KorthCaroUna... 

Oblo 

Ore^fon.. .......... 

Peon^Ta&ia 

Bhodelaland 

Sooth  GaroUna 


Ycrmoiiit 

TirglDia 

Weat  Tiigiida . 


DMriot  of  Colombia. 
Total 


4 

8 

6 

7 

17 

9 

46 

16 

15 

9 

17 

17 

17 

16 

47 

la- 
ss 

9 
63 

6 

6 
30 
135 

6 
8l" 

6 
104 
18 

9 
33 
17 
17 
24 
36 

6 


113 


877 


183 
47 
135 
144 
333 
31 

1,054 
338 
341 
335 
184 
332 
878 
385 
838 
895 
369 
168 

1,303 

55 

63 

850 

8,833 
94 

8,033 
5 

8,068 
110 
79 
396 
344 
887 
506 
663 
46 


16,620 


90 


39 


96 


10 


60 


68 


81 


45     68 


105 


Tbe  names  of  six  normal  schools,  £rom  which  no  statistics  haye  been  received,  will  be  foond  in  the 
table.    They  are  not  indoded  in  this  snmmary. 
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Bummwr^  of  nortiia}  ¥MfM^  (contmaed :)  9hiofiB\ng  the  number  supported  by  States,  counties^* 


Kumber  of  normal  scho<^  supported  by- 

State. 

Connty. 

Ci^y. 

Another. 

Stetes, 

1 

1 

1 

^ 
S 

i 

^ 

i 

^ 
i 

1 
1 

-a 

1 

AlabMDS 

1 

al 
1 
1 

1 

4 
8 
6 
7 
6 

83 

47 

194 

144 

9 

1 

39 

AT^nniMW  .  „ . . , ^-. 

California 

1 

11 

Gonnefitioiiii 

DelAfroro 

1 
2 

4 
1 
3 

11 

9 
17 

5 
15 

224 

Goorgia p.. 

31 

Dlmois.... ,-. 

1 
1 

13 
11 

419 

228 

2 

10 

223 

1 

6 

190 

282 

Tn«luuif| ,.,.,.» 

ICO 

Iowa..., 

341 

KaDflAtt  ,...r.. ...,,.,.. 

3 

9 

225 

KoD  tacky 

1 

6 

36 

3 
2 

11 
12 

148 

ItOtiifiana  .-...^.x. 

1 
3 
2 
5 

1 
3 
S 
6 
\ 
•1 
S 
8 



5 

17 

16 

46 

13 

23 

9 

44 

6 

6 

30 

106 

193 

278 

385 

823 

295 

369 

168 

969 

55 

63 

250 

1.822 

129 

Maine 

Maryland 

1 

' 

15 

Michigan.... 

Minnesota 

Misaiflsippi 

Missonri 

3 

19 

313 

Vebniaka, 

Uew  Hanipeblre ....... 

Ifew  Jersey. •■•..  ...... 

• 

Now  York 

1 

29 

1.000 

Korth  Carolina 

1 
9 
1 
5 

6 
72 

6 
41 

94 

Ohio 

1 

9 

73 

1,9S0 

5 

Pennsylvania 

5 
1 

63 

18 

1,330 
110 

7:id 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 



1 
3 

9 
23 

79 

Tennessee 

396 

Termont 

3 

1 
3 
2 

17 
13 
21 
19 

344 
199 
349 
237 

'yi'*g<»)*a   ..... .., 

1 
2 
2 

1 

4 
3 
17 
3 

88 

Vest  Virginia 

157 

Wisconsin 

425 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

1 

3 

20 

26 

Total 

58 

530 

9.538 

2 

10 

223 

5 

53 

1,259 

48 

284 

5^600 

a  Also  aided  by  the  city  or  town. 

One  normal  school  in  Looisiana,  1  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Vermont,  and  1  in  West  Virginia  are  also 
aided  by  the  oonnty. 
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The  St«te8  wluGh  cannot  report  schools  of  this  kind  are^Florida,  Nevada,  and  Texas. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  that  58  of  the  schools,  having  530  instructors 
and  9,538  students,  are  unaer  State-snperviaion  and  aided  or  sustained  by  State-appro- 
priations; 2  schools,  having  10  instructors  and  223  students,  are  aided  or  sustained  by 
eounty-taz ;  5  schools,  having  53  instructors  and  1,259  students,  are  aided  or  sap- 
ported  by  cities ;  tiie  remaining  48  schools,  having  284  instructors  and  5,600  students, 
are  either  normal  departments  of  colleges  or  academies  or  are  private  schools. 

Ninety  provide  instruction  in  drawing;  39  have  models,  charts,  &o.,  for  free-hand- 
drawing  ;  voeal  music  is  taught  in  96,  instrumental  music  in  60 ;  68  possess  chemical 
laboratories  and  apparatus ;  81  possess  cabinets  and  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  laws 
of  physics ;  45  possess  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  68  have  model  or  practice- 
schools. 

TEACHERS  REQUIRED. 

If  we  aUow  40  pupils  to  each  teacher,  the  number  required  to  teach  the  youths  be- 
tween 6  and  16  years  of  age  would  be,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  260,000.  Where  are 
these  teachers  prepared  t  While  the  number  trained  more  or  less  thoroughly  in  the 
normal  schools  shows  a  favorable  increase  for  several  years  past,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  have  received  any  special 
training  for  their  work.  How,  then,  can  the  number  of  trained  teachers  be  increased  t 
The  class  from  which  the  great  minority  of  our  public-school-teachers  come  is  not  pro- 
vided with  the  means  for  securing  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  normal  training,  and 
iesvr  would  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  good  thorough  work  in  teaching  gets  ade- 
quate compensation.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  make  the  normal 
schools  a  part  of  the  State-systems  of  public  instruction,  with  free  tuition.  Few,  not 
intending  to  teach,  would  seek  this  kind  of  training,  and  diplomas  or  certificates 
ibould  not  be  given,  except  on  condition  that  the  recipient  bind  himself  or  herself  to 
render  appropriate  service  in  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  public-school-teachers  in  Massachusetts  teach  on  an  average 
three  years.  Perhaps  this  period  of  service  would  give  a  high  average  for  the  whole 
eoantry.  Hence,  confining  the  estimate  to  the  school-population  between  6  and  16 
years  of  age,  the  number  of  new  teachers  which  should  be  prepared  each  year  to  take 
up  the  work  would  be  86,666.  So  that  at  present  all  classes  of  our  normal  schools, 
etmtaining  16,620  pupils  in  their  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  instruction,  could  not 
|»obably  furnish  more  than  5,200  teachers  for  the  public  schools  in  1873. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION    IN  ACADEMIES. 

The  above  summaries  embrace  the  statistics  of  nearly  all  special  schools  for  normal 
traiiung.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  the  work  of  the  training-schools  is  sup- 
plemented by  normal  instruction  in  90  of  the  academies  and  union  schools.  The  law 
provides  that  the  sum  of  $10  shall  be  paid  to  each  pupil,  not  exceeding  twenty  to  each 
academy,  instructed  under  a  course  prescribed  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  during 
it  least  one-third  of  the  academic  year,  in  the  science  of  common-school-teaching. 
The  number  in  training-classes  for  teachers  in  the  academies  in  1872-73  was  1,589. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  State  normal  schools 
in  1873  and  the  ratio  of  appropriation  to  enrollment : 
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Summary  of  normal  $ckools — appropriaUonSy  ^o.,  in  1873. 


Locality. 


Cape  Girahleaii,  Mo. 

rr©doiiia.N.Y 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Geneseo.N.Y , 

SanJoa6,Cal 

Englewood,  ma.... 
ISew  Britain,  Conn.. 

Platteville.  Wis 

BaflEitao,N.Y 

Leayenworth,  Kana 
Terre  Hante,  Ind . . . 

Westfleld,  Mass 

8t.  Loaia,Mo 

8t  Cloud,  Minn 

Normal,  HI 

Emporia,  Kaos 

Bridgewater,  Mass . 

Trenton,  N.J 

Baltimore,  Md 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 
Providence,  R.  I  — 

Boston,  Mass 

Westchester,  Pa... 
Mankato,  Minn ..... 

Florence,  Ala 

Pem,Neb 

Potsdam,  N.Y 


35 
129 
103 
191 
160 
146 
144 
18S 
935 

80 
228 
163 
123 

84 
419 
172 
185 
224 
146 

76 
156 
124 
166 
167 

85 
170 
315 


$5,000 
18,000 
10,000 
18,000 
15,000 
12,500 
12,000 
15,000 
18,000 

6,000 
17,000 
12,000 
69,039 

6,000 
29,000 
12,000 
12;  500 
15,000 

9,500 

5^000 
10.000 

7,500 

elO,000 

10.000 

5,000 
10,000 
18,000 


$142 
139 
97 
94 
93 
85 
83 
82 
80 
75 
74 
73 
73 
71 


Locality. 


Oswego,  N.Y 

Warrensborg,  Mo 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

Winona,  Minn 

Oshkosb,  Wis 

Cortland,  N.Y 

Salem,  Mass 

Hampton,  Ya 

Peoria,  nia 

Bloomsbnrg,  Pa 

Tongsloo,  Miss 

Farmington,  Me 

Albany,  N.Y 

Plymonth,N.  H 

Castine,  Me 

Jefferson  City,  Mo . . . 

Castleton,  Vt 

Fairmont,  W.Va.... 

Meriden,  La 

Kirksville,  Mo 

West  Liberty,  W.  Va 
Huntington,  W.  Va. . 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Johnson,  Vt 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bandolph,  Vt 

Millersville,  Pa 


12 


328 
191 
295 
239 
271 
390 
240 
215 
114 
250 
115 
149 
488 
170 
168 
183 
57 
204 
206 
523 
110 
161 
2S5 
105 
240 
162 
804 


I 


$18,000 
10,000 
15,000 

12;  000 

13,000 

18,000 

11,000 

9,000 

4,650 

10,000 

4,500 

5,500 

18,000 

dS,  600 

5,500 

5,000 

1,500 

«5,200 

/4,500 

10,000 

2,100 

3,000 

^,500 

M,650 

2.000 

<1.600 

5^000 


0  i. 


$54 

52 
50 
50 
48 
46 
45 
41 
40 
40 
39 
36 
36 
33 
32 
27 
26 
25 
21 
19 
19 
18 
15 
15 
8 
8 
6 


a  This  is  a  oounty-schooL 

b  From  State,  county,  and  city. 

e  A  special  appropriation. 

d  $600  of  this  is  a  city-appropriation. 

«  $3,500  from  State;  $2,700  ftY>m  county. 


/$2,000  from  State ;  $2,500  from  county. 
g  $2,000  from  State;  $1,500  from  city. 
h  $150  of  this  from  county. 
i  $100  of  this  fh>m  county. 


TABLE  rV.— COMBiBRCIAL  AND  BUSINESS- COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  boainess-trainmg,  as  reported 
to  this  Bureau  from  1870  to  1873  : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Number  of  institutions 

26 
154 

5,824 

60 

168 

6,460 

53 

263 

8^451 

112 

N  umber  of  instructors 

514 

Knmber  of  students 

22,397 

The  table  shows  an  iuorease  in  the  number  reported  in  1873  over  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  59  colleges,  251  instructors,  and  13,946  pupils.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  reported  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  22,397. 
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The  following  is  a  Bommary  of  Table  lY,  for  whioh  see  appendix. 
Summary  of  oommeroial  and  InuinesB-oolleges. 


Stete. 


^1 
§1 


=  1 


S 


I 


Stftte. 


II 


'I 

I 


C«afbnila 

Georgia 

DKnoU 

TnHi^n^  ......... 

Iowa 

Kanns 

Keotocky 

Iioaisiaiuk 

Kaine 

Maryland 

IftaMachnaetts.. 

Hiehigan 

Minneflota 

Miasoari 

New  Hampsbire 


478 
619 

S,821 
996 

1,435 
376 
S40 
600 
79 
389 

1,425 

1,248 
246 

1.828 
376 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  ..<. 

PennaylTania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. 
Utah  Territory 

Total 


254 

2,747 

8 

2,813 

74 

1,579 

125 

291 

27 

62 

1,291 

195 

381 


112 


514 


22,397 


The  names  of  eight  colleges  from  which  no  statistics  have  been  received  will  also 
be  foond  in  the  table. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  schools  and  the  large  number  of  pupils  seeking  the  special 
training  afforded  by  them  sufficiently  attest  that  they  meet  a  want  which  is  supplied 
by  no  other  schools  in  an  equal  degree.  The  object  aimed  at  being  simple  and  direct, 
they  are  calculated  to  supplement  in  special  departments  the  instruction  of  the  public 
schools  and  academies.  In  their  peculiar  province  they  should  present  advantages 
similar  to  those  of  other  special  schools,  viz :  those  of  directing  the  energy  and  industry 
of  the  pupils *to  the  mastery  of  those  branches  of  study  necessary  to  insure  business- 
saccees,  as  well  as  the  forms,  methods,  and  principles  of  business-transactions. 

Henoo  it  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  their  utility  and  importance 
nor  of  their  title  to  recognition  and  encouragement.  One  of  the  obvious  needs  of  the 
colleges  is  material  for  illustration  in  the  way  of  museums  or  cabinets  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  embracing  the  chief  products  'and  articles  of  exchange  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  nations.  Such  museums  would  be  no  less  valuable  as  aids  in  the  in- 
stmction  given  in  these  colleges  than  the  museums  of  natural  history  in  the  instruction 
of  schools  of  science  or  the  museums  of  art  in  schools  which  aim  to  teach  the  theory 
and  practice  of  art. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  form  an  address,  "  Business  as  a  learned  pro- 
fession," delivered  by  General  R.  D.  Mussey,  at  the  commencement-exercises  of  the 
Waahington  Business-College,  June  18, 1873 : 

I  confront  to-night  voung  men  and  women  who  are  not  certified  to  have  read  Latin 
and  Greek  and  studied  mathematics,  but  to  have  completed  a  course  of  huHnese-educa" 
Han.  The  tongue  of  these  diplomas  is  that  of  the  people  and  the  certificate  is  of  prac- 
tical traininjB^.  This  change  challenges  attention  aud  provokes  comparison  and  reflec- 
tion. It  is  significant  of  the  breadth  of  modern  civilization,  indicative  of  its  needs  aud 
the  provision  to  meet  them,  and  anticipatory  of  the  larger  future  awaiting  educational 
institutions.  The  vocations  of  university-graduates— ^aw,  medicine,  theology — have 
bad  in  the  popular  mind  heretofore  a  certain  exclusiveness  attached  to  them.  They 
have  been  called  the  learned  professions.  This  scene  to-night  accumulates  proof  that 
education  is  not  to  1>e  confined  to  three  out  of  the  thousand  pursuits  necessary  to 
secure  for  us  the  comfort,  the  help,  the  security  of  our  social  system.  *  *  *  It  is 
one  of  the  signs — ^this  fitting  for  business  by  imparting  culture — that  the  future  of  our 
race  is  not  to  be  an  unstable  equilibrium  between  discordant  forces — thought  and 
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action — but  the  firm  resultant  of  their  barmonions  oo-operation.  *  *  *  It  was  redo- 
lent with  tbe  exclusiveness  of  class,  that  division  of  human  pursuits  which  gave  to 
three  the  title  "  learned  professions ''  and  lumped  all  the  rest  under  the  phrases  **•  occa- 
pations,"  "trade,"  "labor."  It  came  to  us  Americans  honestly  enough  from  our  mother- 
countries,  but  it  is  not  consonant  with  our  ideas,  either  political  or  social,  and  it 
should  perish  from  our  speech.  Ours  is  a  Republic ;  and  among  those  really  at  work 
for  the  common  weal  there  is  no  precedence  because  of  the  employment.  ♦*  *  •  The 
dipiity  of  labor  is  not  an  empty  phrase.  It  expresses  a  profound  truth.  And  I  read 
this  leaeon  here  to-nisht :  that  busmess  has  its  dignity.  •  *  *  And  I  have  received 
another  lesson  to-night,  namely,  that  we  are  recognizing  the  mutuality  of  help  which 
men  and  women  can  give,  and  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a  "  business-woman ; "  not 
only  no  disgrace,  but  that  it  in  no  wise  derogates  from  the  fine  charms  of  womanhood. 
*  *  *  If  it  were  true  that  all  women  should  be  wives  and  mothers,  a  business-train- 
ing would  make  them  more  helpful  as  wives,  more  capable  as  mothers.  *  *  *  To 
many  women  the  winning  of  bread,  as  well  as  the  making  of  it,  becomes  a  dut^,  a 
necessity.  It  is  wise  to  admit  this  fact,  to  provide  for  this  exigency ;  nay,  rather  it  is 
criminal  not  to  do  so.  *  *  *  A  business-education  is  also  to  be  commended  for  the 
80-called  professional  man.  *  *  There  is  no  minister,  no  lawyer,  no  doctor,  but  will 
1>etter  reach  his  people,  his  clients,  his  patients,  if  he  understands  business-forms,  busi- 
ness-necessities, business-experiences.  There  is  this  general  principle  running  through 
all  aifairs,  that  knowledge  of  the  many  fits  for  practice  of  one. 

TABLE  v.— S^ONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of  this  Bureau  to  collect  full  statistics  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion are  as  yet  far  from  satisfoctory.  The  table,  however,  shows  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  over  the  number  reporting  in  1872.  The  following  comparative 
summary  exhibits  the  gain  in  the  work  since  1871 : 


1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

1873. 

Knmber  of  institations 

638 
3,171 
80,287 

811 
4.501 
98.929 

944 

Number  of  iDstmotorB... 

5,058 
118,570 

NnnilwT  of  rtnd«nt8 t -- 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  full  statistics. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that:  first,  institutions 
of  this  class  are  mainly  endowed  academies  and  private  schools ;  secondly,  in  a  migority  of 
the  States  they  are  under  no  State-supervision  and  do  not  report  concerning  themselves 
to  any  public  officer ;  thirdly,  fh>m  the  greater  proportion  no  catalogues  or  printed  pro- 
grammes are  obtainable ;  fourthly,  the  annual  or  biennial  rex)orts  of  the  State-superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction,  with  few  exceptions,  make  no  specific  mention  of  them. 

For  ascertaining  the  names,  location,  &c.,  of  institutions  claiming  this  rank,  the 
Office  has  therefore  but  one  resource,  viz,  correspondence  with  State-,  county-,  and  city- 
superintendents,  school-principals,*  and  others  interested  in  educational  work.  When 
it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  collecting  these  statistics  was  first  began 
in  1871  and  that  the  report  of  that  year  contained  the  names  of  638  institutions,  with 
80,227  pupils,  while  the  tables  for  this  year  contain  the  names  of  944  institutions, 
(exclusive  of  those  in  Table  VI,  academies  having  collegiate-preparatory  departments,) 
with  118,570  pupils,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  ground  for  hoping  that  sufficient  data 
will  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  educator  for  a  more  intelligent  and  thorough  review 
and  discussion  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  than  in  now  possible. 

Classifioalion  of  schools,  (oo^ucation,  ^o.) — ^For  convenience  of  comparison  between 
those  of  like  character,  the  944  institutions  in  the  table  have  been  put  in  three  classes, 
the  first  comprising  schools  for  boys  only,  the  second  for  girls  only,  and  the  third  for 
both  sexes.  It  will  be  observed  that  596  institutions,  with  2,779  instructors  and  88,444 
pupils,  belong  to  this  latter  class.  This  shows  that  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  pre- 
dominant feature  of  secondary  instruction  among  us.    The  following  summary  of  the 

*  J.  J.  Backer,  prinoipal  of  Qeorgetown  Female  Seminary,  of  Kentucky,  and  W.£.  Ward,  principal 
of  Ward's  Seminary,  of  Tenneasee,  have  furniahed  us  with  valuable  infonnatioii  respecting  institution* 
in  their  reicpective  States. 
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three  claaseaabows  for  each  State  aod  Territory  the  numb^  of  iDstitntiooSy  the  nam- 
ber  and  sex  of  instructors,  the  number  and  sex  of  students,  the  number  preparing 
for  classical  and  scientific  courses  in  college,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  libra- 
ries. The  summary  also  shows  the  amount  of  property  and  funds  of  a  large  number  of 
the  insiitations.  U  should  be  said,  however,  that  many  of  them  furnished  no  state- 
ments under  this  head  of  the  inquiries. 


of  TdbU  F,  Tori  1,  («cftoo7«  for  &oy«,)  ikovoing  n^mhtr  qf  in8truetor$  and  students. 
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Summary  of  Table  F,  Part^f  contiDued,  (schools  for  hoys,)  showing  number  of  volumes 
UbrarieSf  amount  of  corporate  property^  j'o. 


Slate. 


Yolnmes  in 
library. 


i 


Corporate  property,  d:o. 


-I 
gs 


> 


li 
^1 


a 


a^ 


Alabama 

Conneoticat 

Delaware 

Georgia 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

yit^i||Mi 

Kentucky 

LoniBiana 

Maine 

Maryland..... 

Maesaobasette 

Minneeota 

MisslBsippi 

Misaonri 

Ifew  Hampebire , 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Termont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Colorado  Territory . . .  . 


150 
1.050 
SOO 
300 
525 
S45 


$50,000 


32,500 
7,000 


$23,000 
45,000 
53,000 
40,000 
90,000 
85.000 


$4,000 


7,500 
73,000 


$300 

585 
6.800 


Total. 


1,200 
8,000 

700 

1,678 

17,975 

9,400 

500 


900 
179 
695 


1.800 
98,000 


10 


9,560 


797,800 
85,000 
90,000 


90,000 
90,000 
30,000 
900,300 
100,000 
80,000 
10,000 
99,000 


680,000 


3.000 
43,971 


5,500 
91.646 
6,100 
6,099 
9,950 
7,440 
175 


1,193 
100 
850 

1.610 
305 


81,500 

926,956 

16,000 


193,000 


151.000 
1,018,646 

49.800 
181,000 

56,000 
303,866 


11.500 
39.000 


1,000 
7.940 


7,000 
18.000 


840 
1,200 


1.000 
3,687 
1,150 
5,000 
490 
1.900 


64 


43,000 


90.000 
30,000 
41,000 
39,000 


10,000 


3,500 


35,500 


09,143 


5.249 


1, 516. 056 


9, 776, 112 


843,000 


64.770 
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Stmwutry  of  Table  F,  Part  2,  (schools  for  girU,)  showing  number  of  instructors  and  students. 


*• 

J 

'8 

i 

Instmotora. 

Btadenta. 

state. 

^ 

4$ 

^ 

4 

i 

& 

S 

M 

It 

i 

Ko.  who  have  entered 
college  since  close  of 
last  aoademio  year. 

AlaYwm* 

1 

8 

4 

12 

.  11 

43 

16 

9 
81 

1 

4 
18 
21 

5 

16 

100 

21 

14 

8 
115 

5 

7 
87 
80 

7 
19 

9 

40 

14 

3H) 

3 
93 
136 

3 
45 
18 
13 
53 

4 
36 
131 
10 

2 
7 

9 

16 

24 
17 

1 
3 

5 
4 

89 
9 
8 

19 

23 

4 
16 
14 

5 
16 
91 
21 
14 

8 
99 

5 

7 
63 
63 

6 
16 

2 

35 

10 

291 

1 

85 
117 

2 
37 
15 
11 
50 

4 
34 
108 
10 

30 
335 
155 

35 

221 

1,195 

803 

235 

80 
1.630 

12 

40 

504 

1,297 

66 
815 

40 
617 

53 
4,157 

38 
911 
1,129 
9 
686 
153 
133 
574 

81 
920 
913 

4 

25 

24 

14 
43 

12 

30 
33S 
155 

35 

221 

1,191 

803 

235 

80 
1.605 

12 

40 

504 

1,297 

66 
215 

40 
617 

53 
4.133 

38 
911 
,  1,115 
9 
643 
153 
133 
562 

81 
520 
913 

Califi7nl» .  -  T 

Coimeeticat 

Delaware 

Ploiida  

m^K^ 

liiillaiia 

lava 

Kaman     

T^mitiiana 

Mam^     

MarrlaiHl 

Manrnthnnritn 

Kl^hiipan 

¥h">^HK4» 

Klnrisdppi 

m^^nnrf         

KewJeney 

^ewYork 

93 

Xoth  CaroUna 

Ohio 

Pnnviylvimla 

Sooth  Caroliiia 

Tmmvwe 

71 

10 

25 

Tnm . 

"VcTtBoat. 

Tirginia 

Wmt  YftglniM 

Wnooodn       

District  of  ColambU... 
S«vM«xi«>Ter  ...... 

1 

1 

Total        

Ida 

1,508 

248 

1,260 

16,957 

122 

10,835 

165 

10, 

26 
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Summary  of  Table  F,  Part  %  continued,  (schools  for  girls,)  shotcing  number  of  volumes  in 
libraries,  amount  of  corporate  property,  ^c. 


Volames  in 

library. 

Corporate  property,  &c. 

State. 

i 
i 

1 

5 

o 

ll 

o   S, 

•«»     M 

G 

> 

1- 

o 

p 

Alabama 

1,560 
1,250 
4,025 
900 
500 
5,250 

CaUfornia 

120,000 
51,000 

Connectioat 

800 

Delavaro - 

Florida 

Illinois 

50 

150,000 

372,000 
15,000 

Indiana -,,--^,--,^-,^^,,-..^  . 

Iowa 

400 

50 

KanMft ...-,.  -„r . ^--^.,,, 

Ken  tucky 

10,250 

300 

3S0 

3,580 

3,850 

3,577 

350 

425 
30 
100 
100 

20,000 

455,000 

25,000 

42,000 

447,000 

340,000 

10,000 

16,000 

5,000 

60,000 

40,000 

1,042,659 

2,500 

92,500 

275,866 

110,000 

1700 

300 

Maine 

45,000 
390,000 

"Kfarvland 

4,000 

MaAflaoliQfl6tt4  .....-.., 

Michigan 

27 
50 

Mioneaota 

Missiasippi 

5,000 

Missonri 

2,100 

200 

23,886 

200 
309 

K^ew  (Tersey 

30,000 
268,009 

New  York 

16,000 

700 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

8,300 
14, 710 

114 

40 

110,000 

Pennnylvania r-....,^^ 

6,300 

South  Carolina 

Tonneasee 

14,200 

794 

500 

1,760 

823 

3,500 

7,300 

500 

1,100 

150,000 

209,600 
10,000 
17,000 
40,000 
12,000 

118,000 
5,000 

500 

50 

Texas 

"Vermont. 

25 

Virginia 

300 

Went  Virginia 

23 

30 

200 

50 

Wisconsin 

Dintriot  of  Colombia 

Kew  Mexico 

Total 

114,715 

3,813 

998,009 

3,723,125 

30,800 

8,050 
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Smmnarg  of  Table  F,  Part  3,  (achooU  far  bays  and  girls,)  showing  number  of  insHiuiions 

and  students. 


Slate. 


ArkMiaata... 

CaKforniA 

Connectiont 

Ddaware..... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Miiois 

Indiana...... ........ 

Iowa 

Eentaeky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ifanaebnsetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missiaaippi 

Miaaonri 

Nev  Hamp^itre 

New  Jersey 

KewYork 

Korth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  .............. 

PeonsylTanla 

Bhodelalattd 

Teimeaaee 

Texaa 

Vermcmt , 

Tlrginia 

West  Virginia 

Wiaoonain 

Biatrict  of  Colambia, 
Colorado  Toritory . . . 
WyomiDg  Territory  . 

Total 

Total,  Part  1...,. 

TotBl,Part2 

Total.  Pari  3 

Grand  total..., 


9 

1 

3 

86 

5 

3 

8 

16 

6 

5 

13 

87 

9 

31 

4 

9 

8 

13 

38 

15 

900 

13 

46 

1 

94 

9 

9 

8 

34 

10 

6 

9 

1 

1 

1 


906 


168 
186 
906 


944 


Instnxctors. 


10 

4 

14 

104 
31 
6 
34 
73 
23 
99 
00 
83 
49 

136 
23 
43 
10 
99 

106 

61 

1,179 

35 

166 
4 

115 

18 

33 

3 

163 
96 
34 
50 
3 
11 
3 


2,779 


771 
1,908 
9,779 


5.058 


•a 


3 

9 

8 
40 
19 

5 
13 
38 

7 
10 
91 
41 
97 
55 

8 
15 

3 
96 
46 
96 
412 
15 
86 

1 
96 

7 
14 

2 
52 
15 

3 
28 


1,100 


908 
1,100 


i 

a 


7 

9 

6 
64 
19 

3 
91 
35 
15 
12 
39 
44 
15 
71 
15 
28 

7 
31 
60 
35 
767 
90 
80 

3 
59 
11 
19 

1 

110 

11 

31 

22 

3 
11 

2 


1,679 


90 
1,800 
1,679 


3,099 


StadentB. 


I 


455 
75 

290 
3^554 

991 

233 
1,004 
2,769 

998 

780 
1,570 
3,037 
1,864 
2,735 

781 
1,608 

440 

1,434 

3,716 

1,013 

40,709 

928 

5,752 

86 

2,535 

327 

1,196 

99 

4,873 

680 

1,173 

1,013 

60 

148 
39 


13,160 
16,957 

88,444 


118,570 


i 


234 

40 

166 

1,634 
287 
113 
560 

1,445 
518 
391 
767 

1,904 

1,255 

1,336 
358 
790 
246 
665 

1,884 

568 

20,319 

506 

2,703 
45 

1,338 
182 
619 
63 

2,416 
360 
430 
500 
20 
35 
2K 


44,338 


13,155 
122 

44.338 


517, 615 


1 


231 

35 

124 

1,920 

234 

120 

444 

1,324 

480 

398 

803 

1,533 

600 

1,399 

423 

818 

194 

769 

1,892 

445 

20,390 

499 

3,049 

41 

1,197 

145 

577 

36 

2,457 

860 

743 

433 

40 

113 

18 


44,106 


14 
16,835 
44.106 

eoToK 


60 

119 

51 

12 

88 

99 

18 

41 

23 

157 

18 

150 

195 

46 


85 
182 

75 
1,249 

66 
230 


146 
15 

108 
9 

291 
30 
90 
18 


3.537 


9,051 

165 

3,537 


5,753 


1^ 


24 
U 
17 
348 
96 
61 


890 


ill 

||i 


644 

10 

890 


1,544 


3 
89 

8 

6 

6 

16 

14 

1 

7 

19 

9 

45 

30 

34 

1 

32 
45 
10 
931 
32 
64 


50 
8 
19 


54 
6 

15 
9 


797 


488 
26 
797 


1,311 
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Summary  of  Table  V,  Part  3,  continned,  (schools  for  boys  and  girlSf)  shomng  number  of 
volumes  in  libraries,  amount  of  corporate  property,  <f-o. 


State. 


Volnmes  in  library. 


I 


Corporate  property,  Ac. 


op. 

il 

a 


11 


1, 

^1 


II 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

IndiMia 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohosetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 
Colorado  Territory. . . 
Wyoming  Territory  . 


Total.. 


Total  Parti. 
Total  Parts. 
Total  Part  3. 


Grand  total. 


3,000 


650 
4,755 
S,750 

500 
1,040 
5,895 
3,000 
1.S00 

035 
7,108 
1,950 
15,917 

eoi 

1,871 

900 
3,803 
11,978 
4,700 
157,336 
8.650 
11,790 

500 
8,570 
3,000 
1,333 

169 
6,616 

900 
1,000 
9.300 


303 
966 
50 


$10,000 
95,000 

130,900 
35,000 


195 

959 

1,019 

65 

50 
907 

59 
556 

40 
946 


40,000 

181,500 

18,000 

6,000 

96,000 

189;  100 

5,000 

1,079,977 


95.000 


300 

195 

9,100 

5,139 

15 

385 


36,000 

903,000 

100.000 

3,444.501 

19,000 
967,000 


300 
95 


968,171 


09,143 
114, 715 
968.171 


488,089 


300 

100 

55 


88,000 

850,000 

30,700 


550 


404,000 
10,000 


150 


143,506 


•7,500 
10.000 
40,000 

860,000 
37,000 
10.000 
66.000 

438,600 
44,900 
56,000 

113,950 

163,500 
66,000 

514.500 
86,500 
86,000 
5.000 

179,589 

351,900 

985,000 

5, 109. 308 

30,900 

374,350 
3,000 

999,435 

795,000 
51.700 
5.000 

414,060 
13,500 
40,000 

151. 106 


40.000 


10.600 
^000 


188.400 
8,000 


17,000 
90,500 
3,000 
9,000 
11,000 
190,400 


580.198 
1,300 


151,844 
90,000 

999,979 
10,000 

104,950 


1,500 
195^000 
11,000 


65,060 
6,000 


13,500 


1,000 


19,471 


7,391,574 


10, 043, 118 


1,603,861 


5,949 
3,813 
19,471 


1^516,056 

998,009 

7,391,574 


9,776,119 
3,793,195 
10,043,118 

/ 


843,000 

30,800 

1,663,861 


$13,000 
6,100 

400 
3,000 
1,900 
3,000 

680 

150 
1,000 
5,188 

700 
48,001 

500 
),50O 


9,588 
1,450 

66,646 
500 

10,897 


7,585 


4,108 
360 


9;  350 


180,903 


64.776 

8.050 

180.903 


91,586  9,905,639 


16,548,355 


9,537,661 


953,790 
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CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  FROM  TABLE  H. 

A  special  sninmary  is  here  presented  of  the  high  schools  reported  in  Table  n. 
Summary  of  instructors  and  students  in  high  schools. 


SUIe. 


Ko.  of 
schools. 


Instrnctors. 


TotaL 


Male. 


Female. 


Stadente. 


Namber 
enrolled. 


Arerage 
attendance. 


Kamber  of  cities  and  towns  reporting. 


433 


434 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

nUnois 


Iowa. 


Eentuoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

l^ebnutka 

Nevada 

Xew  Hampshire . . . 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

BhodelsLind 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont......... .. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Colorado  Territory . 
Utah  Territory 


Total. 


5 

18 

144 

89 

61 

18 

3 

17 

54 

33 

383 

104 

85 


61 
44 

33 

9 
1 
6 
19 
13 
138 
49 

la 


59 

7 

1 

31 

53 

131 


70 

1 
53 

3. 


144 

4 

135 

19 


536      1,613 


751 


3 

9 

83 

45 

88 

9 

3 

11 

35 

30 

154 

55 

13 


403 


383 

60 

955 

1,355 


100 

783 
3,936 
2,309 
1,381 

491 
65 

510 
1,571 
1,115 
7,773 
3,609 


1,824 
151 


1,261 
3.580 


4,314 
136 

3,784 
457 


510 
15 

385 

433 

40 

,  1,  497 

15 

125 


45,303 


366 


49 
833 
736 


3,987 
1,474 
1,003 

317 
73 

445 
1,363 
1,007 
6,899 
3,046 

405 


1,193 

50 

45 

441 

1,048 

3.451 


3,330 

95 

1,893 


379 


334 

30 

1,097 

14 

100 


33,490 


Four  hnndred  and  twenty-two  cities  and  Tillages  reported  schools  of  this  grade,  with 
1,613  instrnctors  and  45,302  students.  To  these  are  to  be  credited  most  of  the  4,193 
students  reported  in  public  schools  as  preparing  for  the  colleges  and  schools  of  science. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  manj  of  the  high  schools  rank,  in  the  training  afforded, 
with  the  private  schools  for  secondary  instruction  usually  denominated  academies. 
Indeed,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  as  in  Maine,  many  of  the  time-honored  acad- 
emies are  being  merged  in  the  high  schools. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  city 
schools  reported  in  this  grade  f  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, a  city  making  as  ample  provision  as  any  for  carrying  pupils  through  the  primaiy-, 
grammar-,  and  high-school-grades  of  instruction,  remibrks,  in  his  last  semi-annual  re- 
port, of  the  grammar-school-grade: 

If  we  go  down  to  the  third  class  in  the  grammar-schools,  we  find  that  it  contains 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  in  a  single  year  from  the 
primary  schools.  This  shows  that  only  about  half  the  pupils  ever  reach  this  class. 
Certainly  this  fact  cannot  be  contemplated  wi^  satisfaction.  The  cause  of  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things  is  found,  in  part,  in  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  par- 
ents to  allow  their  children  to  remain  long  enough  at  schooL  But  this  cause  equally 
affects  all  schools,  which  are  alike  in  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  the  population 
from  which  their  pupils  are  drawn. 

The  tables  of  the  superintendent's  report  show  that,  while  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  the  grammar-schools  of  the  city  in  July,  1872,  was  17,102,  the  number  of 
pupils  admitted  to  the  high  schools  from  the  grammar,  in  July  of  the  sanie  year,  was 
only  879,  or  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  reported  in  the  next  sub- 
ordinate grade.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  schooling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  in  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  favored  cities,  ceases  with  the  second-grade-  or 
grammar-school.  And  the  branches  taught  in  this  grade,  at  least  up  to  the  third  form, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  generally  denominated  elementary  English  studies.  This 
^s  doubtless  true,  with  equal  or  greater  force,  of  other  cities. 

The  following  exhibit,  drawn  from  Table  II,  shows  the  proportion  of  enrollment  in 
high  schools  of  cities  in  several  States,  to  the  total  enrollment  in  the  city-schools  : 


Btatet. 


S  -fl  "5 


1^1 

o  8;? 


Califoroia 

Connecticut 

Ulinoia 

Indiftna 

Iowa 

ITani^ui 

Maine.... 

Maryland 

Massacbaaetts.. 

Michigan , 

.  Minnesota 

17ow  Hampehire 
New  Jersey  .... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Bhode  Island... 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


41.1S9 
S6,486 
97,106 
39,883 
23,773 
13,233 
35,533 
28,339 
155,843 
51.879 
14,398 
12,537 
54,540 
105,966 
160, 413 
11,850 
9,668 
22,779 


33 
47 
40 
57 
60 
40 
61 
39 
49 
55 
43 
54 
21 
40 
83 
38 
43 
65 


Pupils  leaving  the  schools  at  the  age  of  12  or  under  have  pretty  surely  failed  to  ac- 
quire what  any  system  of  education  should  aim  to  give.  They  have  dropped  their 
studies  just  at  the  point  where  studies  begin  to  have  some  shaping  power  on  the  future 
man  or  woman.  Primary  training  does  little,  often  nothing,  towards  forming  intel- 
lectual tastes.   The  perception  of  principles  does  not  come  in  early  years  of  instruction. 
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Habits  of  mind  which  lead  one  to  iind  pleasure  in  intellectaal  parsnits  are  not 
formed  at  this  early  age.  Thus  the  great  body  of  onr  yonth  leave  the  school  with 
memories  crammed,  it  may  be,  with  a  mnltitnde  of  facts,  isolated,  unconnected,  bat 
withoat  that  training  necessary  for  understanding  or  appreciating  either  the  leading 
activities  of  their  own  times  or  the  rich  and  varied  stores  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  their  native  tongae. 

TABLE  VI. — PREPARATORY  8CHOOI£. 

It  seemed  desirable,  in  view  of  the  prevalent  discossion  by  the  college-faculties  of  the 
subject  of  preparatory  tnuning,  to  present  some  statistics  of  schools  devoted  wholly  or 
in  part  to  the  training  of  yonug  men  for  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  students  thus  preparing,  and  the  number  sent  up  to  the 
colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  1872,  were  also  extended  to  the  schools  for  secondary 
instruction  reported  in  Table  Y,  as  well  to  the  city  high  schools  reported  in  Table  II. 
There  are  doubtless  quite  a  number  of  private  fitting-schools  in  the  country  from  which 
no  information  has  been  received,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  three  tables  indicated 
show  pretty  nearly  the  extent  of  the  facilities  now  afforded  for  preparatory  training 
outside  of  the  classical  and  scientific  colleges. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  referring  to  Table  YI,  that  there  are  but  few  schools 
distinctively  and  exclusively  of  this  class,  by  far  the  larger  number  included  therein 
having  both  classical  and  English  departments,  and  the  number  of  students  in  the 
classical  section  being  in  many  instances  smaller  than  that  in  the  English  section.  In 
the  86  schools  reporting,  there  were  690  instructors  and  12,487  pupils.  Of  the  12,487 
pupils,  4,992  were  stated  to  be  in  classical-preparatory,  2,274  in  scientific,  and  3,716  in 
Euglish  studies ;  the  remaining  1^5  pupils  were  unclassified  in  the  returns. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Table  YI : 

Summaty  of  number  of  iMtrwcUyn,  students,  ^c,  in  preparatory  schools. 


State. 


11 


I 

a 


I 

SZ5 


Siadeots. 


I 


3 
I. 


m. 

M  H   9   o 

la  ''^ 


California... 
Coonecticnt. . 

0«orgia 

nUooiB 

SflDtocky . . . . 


9 
.  1 


♦1,008 
107 

130 


76 

388 

50 

74 


266 
43 

38 


Karyluid 

IfaaaMbosetto  ... 

MiMimri 

Kew  Hampshire  . 

Kew  Jersey 

5ew  York 

Ohio 

Penusylvmnia 

Bfaodelalaiid 

Vccmont ......... 

Vipjanla 

Wiieonain 


Total  . 


6 
2 

18 
1 
4 
3 

19 
3 
6 
4 
3 
4 
2 


t86 


24 
17 

108 

2 

33 

16 

193 
59 
54 
37 
22 
14 
12 


COO 


*617 

•279 

*2,124 

45 

*639 

84 

•3,594 

1,418 

•645 

582 

621 

304 

98 


203 
20 
996 


74 

406 


115 
219 
349 


461 
45 
1,160 
604 
183 
294 
244 
141 
53 


198 
283 
53 
44 
115 
45 


70 

15 

1,286 

616 

143 

175 

333 

48 


12,487 


4,993 


2,274 


3,716 


•lododus  stckloots  uodassifled.    tXhe  table  oontaine  the  names  of  seven  schools  fh>ia  which  uo  sta- 
tistics have  been  reoeived,  not  inclnded  in  tliis  summary. 
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Summary  qf  number  ofstudenUf  lUbrarieSf  fo. — ContlDtied. 


State. 


Stadents. 


Hi 

111 

"3  rs 


ill 

•2  "o  5 

Ill 


Corporate  pi%perty,  fto. 


3 


if 

ll 


California 

Connectioat 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachosetta ... 

Missonri 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


1,900 
6,800 


$158,000 


$4,350 


3,100 


39 

6 

131 


43 


a.  125 

3,650 

23,813 


13,000 
403,500 


83,993 


18 

7 

809 

40 

24 

24 

3 


6,000 


555 


153 


15,763 
500 
6,325 
3,500 
2,684 
3,600 
2,000 


263,000 
30,000 
275,780 


11.600 


16,080 


77,159 


10,000 
70,000 


600 
12,300 


1,231,280 


$125,000 

300,000 

12.000 

65^000 


51,500 
11,000 
635,000 


258,000 

176,000 

1,258,468 

150,000 

275,900 

95,000 

55,000 

69,000 

50,000 


69,431    3,580,868 


COLLEOIATB-PKBPARATOBY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

The  following  table  wUl  bring  Into  a  connected  view  the  number  of  pupils  preparing 
in  the  several  classes  of  schools  in  each  State  for  the  universities  and  colleges  and  for  the 
scientific  schools  during  the  year  1873.  The  total  number  reported  in  courses  prepa- 
ratory  to  the  classical  colleges  was  33^875.  Of  this  number  2,965  were  in  high  schools, 
(public ;)  5,753  were  in  academies  and  other  private  schools ;  4,992  were  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  embraced  in  Table  VI,  and  25,165  were  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges. 
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SmmmaiTf  ofgtudenis  in  classiedl  and  scMnHfto  preparatory  courses. 
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The  total  namber  reported  in  oonrses  preparatory  to  the  scientific  schools  or  to  the 
scientific  departments  of  colleges  was  6,477.  Of  this  namber,  1,233  were  in  the  city 
high  schools,  (pablic,)  1,544  were  in  academies,  2,274  were  in  other  preparatory  schools 
embraced  in  Table  VI,  and  the  remaining  1,426  were  in  preparatory  departments  of 
scientific  schools  or  of  colleges.  The  whole  namber  of  the  two  classes  reported  was 
45,352. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  summaries  of  the  tables  of  colleges  and  of  scientific 
schools,  that  in  1873  there  were  in  collegiate  eonrses  25,010  classical  and  3,414  scientifie 
stadents.  Perhaps  one-third  of  these  wonld  r^Nresent  the  namber  in  the  preparatory 
coarses  who  will  be  sent  up  to  the  ooUegee  and  scientific  schools  in  1874.  In  what 
stage  of  their  preparation  the  45,000  stadents  reported  as  in  preparatory  classes  were 
cannot  be  determined.* 

A  cnrsory  examination  of  the  preceding  summary  develops  some  instrnctive  fstcts : 

In  the  six  New  England  States  the  city  high  schools  are  preparing  664  stadents, 
the  academies  are  preparing  985  stadents,  and  the  special  preparatory  schools  and 
preparatory  departments  2,586  students,  while  the  colleges  themselves  are  preparing 
only  40. 

In  other  words,  the  academies  of  New  England  are  preparing  3,571,  or  more  than  83 
in  100  of  stadeats  being  fitted  for  superior  classical  instruction.  The  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  For  example,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  the  city  high  schools  are  preparing  1,213  students ; 
the  ordinary  academies,  791 ;  other  preparatory  schools,  731,  and  the  preparatory  de- 
partments of  the  colleges,  9,472 ;  that  is  to  say,  12i  per  cent,  of  this  work  is  done  by 
the  academies  and  preparatory  schools  and  77^  per  cent,  by  the  colleges  themselves ; 
only  about  10  per  cent,  are  preparing  in  the  city  high  schools.  It  thus  appears  that 
t>at  of  every  100  students  preparing  for  college  in  New  England,  the  colleges  of  New 
England  are  only  burdened  with  the  care  of  1,  while  83  out  of  every  100  students 
preparing  in  the  Northwestern  States  mentioned  must  be  drilled  by  the  colleges.  It 
is  obvious  that  until  institutions  of  secondary  instruction  are  able  to  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  prepared  stadents  to  the  colleges  or  until  the  city  high  schools  regularly 
give  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  classical  training,  American  colleges 
in  the  West  and  South  must  directly  or  indirectly  prepare  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  their 
students.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  oases  in  which  this  necessity  does  not  exist, 
but  this  burden  on  secondary  instruction  borne  by  institutions  chartered  as  colleges, 
though  unavoidable  under  existing  circumstances,  is  nevertheless  a  very  grievous 
one.  Such  a  condition  of  afiBairs  tends  to  a  low  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  colleges, 
impairs  the  energies  of  the  teachers,  and  fails  to  arouse  and  foster  a  love  of  high  and 
thorough  culture  among  students. 

Of  the  949  students  in  New  England  reported  as  preparing  for  scientific  colleges, 
165  were  in  city  high  schools,  768  in  academies  and  special  preparatory  schools,  and  16 
in  preparatory  departments  of  colleges;  while,  in  the  Northwestern  States  before 
mentioned,  of  the  1,278  students  thus  preparing,  489  were  in  city  high  schools,  497  in 
academies  and  special  preparatory  schools,  and  292  in  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges,  t 

RELATIONS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  fruitful  in  discussions  of  the  higher  education,  both 
classical  and  scientific,  the  results  of  which  are  seen  in  the  new  vigor,  in  the  improved 

*  CotUge-entranee-examinaHont^^'So  etatLstics  have  been  oolleoted  Id  respect  to  the  proportion  of  m>. 
pllonnte  annually  rejected  on  examination  for  admisdou  to  the  ooUegee  since  the  effort  made  by  this 
Office  in  1871 « which  resulted  chiefly  in  showing  that  few  colleges  kept  any  record  of  these  examina- 
tions and  that  very  few  examined  the  candidates  respecting  their  knowledge  of  the  English  Ian 
gnage.  The  Military  and  Naval  Academies  are  the  only  institntions  of  saperior  instraetion  in  regard 
to  which  we  have  official  annual  data  of  this  character.  It  is  qnesttonable  whether  these  would  aflbrd 
a  very  accurate  criterion  for  the  oniversities  and  colleges.~(See  extracts  from  report  of  Board  of  Visitors 
of'Military  Academy,  under  "  Military  and  Naval  Academies,*'  p.  Ixxxvii  of  this  report.) 

t  For  Hsfvard  entrance-examinations  for  1876,  see  smnmary  under  the  head  of  "  Colleges." 
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methods,  and  in  the  wider  and  higher  aims  of  the  better  class  of  onr  colleges  and 
schools  of  science. 

These  discnasions  have  incidentally  thrown  mach  light  on  the  present  condiiion  of 
secondary  instmclion,  and  the  relations  of  secondary  schools  to  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  science  hare  become  in  tnm  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  discussion 
among  educators. 

Academies  and^  hig\  $du>oU, — It  is  from  the  academies  and  endowed  schools  embraced 
in  Tables  V  and  VI  that  the  colleges  and  schools  of  science  in  the  North  and  East 
receive  the  majority  of  their  students.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  summary 
under  the  bead  of  preparatory  schools,  that  in  1873  there  were,  in  academies  and  other 
secondary  schools  not  belonging  to  the  public-school-system,  14,563  pupils  reported  in 
oonrses  of  study  preparatory  to  the  colleges  and  schools  of  science,  while  in  the  public 
high  schools  there  were  of  this  class  but  4,198. 

Fresent  condition  of  the  schools^ — ^While  many  of  these  schools  are  of  a  high  order  of 
merit  and  afford  excellent  training  for  the  coUeges  and  schools  of  science,  it  is  never- 
theless the  common  observation  of  experienced  educators  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
diiss  do  not  meet  present  requirements,  either  in  the  quality  or  extent  of  training, 
whether  the  destination  of  their  pupils  be  the  college,  the  school  of  science,  or  busi- 
ness. Many  of  them  are  doing  the  work  of  the  primary  school ;  in  a  great  number,  the 
variety  of  classes  and  the  great  multiplicity  of  studies  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
teaching  force.  Even  in  many  of  the  long-established  schools,  the  old  routine  of  stnd- 
ies  is  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  classical  colleges 
and  the  special  requirements  of  the  schools  of  science.  The  frequent  changes  of  teach- 
ers and  the  insufficient  inducements  for  well-trained  graduates  of  the  colleges  and 
sehools  of  science  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession  serve  to  keep  many  of  the  schools 
at  a  low  standard.  Hence  the  superficiality  of  much  of  the  so-called  secondary  in- 
Btruction ;  hence  the  little  uniformity  of  standard  in  schools  nominally  of  the  same 
general  class ;  hence,  too,  the  little  philosophical  arrangement  or  co-ordination  of  stud- 
ke  and  the  general  lack  of  the  due  co-operation  with  the  aims  of  advanced  instruction. 

Entranee-examiuaiiona  at  Wect  Poifi^— In  their  report  for  1873  the  visitors  of  the 
Military  Academy  call  the  attention  of  all  school-officers  and  teachers  to  the  surprising 
fiM^  that,  of  the  134  appointees  of  the  year,  49,  or  38  per  cent.,  were  rejected  on  the  scho- 
lastic examination,  and  express  the  opinion  that  this  result  was  mainly  due  to  the  want 
of  thoroughness  in  the  schools.  As  the  candidates  must  be  between  17  and  22  years 
of  age,  the  majority  of  the  failures  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  standard  in  schools 
for  secondary  instruction. 

J" Sheffield  Scientific  Schoot—The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Latin  entrance-exami- 
nation of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  holds  the  following  language  on  the  causes  of 
Uie  inefficiency  of  the  secondary  and  preparatory  schools  in  classical,  especially  Latin, 
instmction.  Much  of  the  criticism  would  doubtless  apply  with  equal  truth  to  other 
subjects  which  it  is  the  business  of  these  schools  to  teach. 

In  the  larj^  majority  of  cases  it  is  believed  that  the  teachers  are  young  graduates 
of  college,  who  for  ulterior  objects  spend  two,  three,  and  four  years  in  teacniiig,  and 
who  are  usually  so  pressed  with  work  that  they  cannot  if  they  would  make  up  to 
any  considerable  extent  their  own  deficiencies.  The  consequence  frequently  is  that 
the  student  is  put  over  precisely  the  same  course,  good  or  bad,  that  his  teacher  had  pur- 
Boed,  and  thus  many  defective  and  even  pernicious  methods  have  been  perpetuated  by 
a  long  succession  of  pro-tempore  teachers  and-  the  studen.t's  time  and  the  cause  of  elas- 
tic education  have  often  been  sacrificed.  Even  among  unquestionably  competent 
Latin  scholars,  tr^tion  and  fashion  have  often  had  undue  infiuence,  and  their  own 
narrow-mindedness  has  sometimes  been  one  cause  of  the  failure,  partial  or  complete)  of 
daadcal  studies  to  secure  a  really  good  education.  Methods  and  objects,  prox>or  and 
aseful  enough  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  held  on  to  in  some  places  with  al- 
most religious  bigotoy j  reasons  for  classical  study,  which  in  fact  are  chieily  hiBtorical, 
have  been  invented,  oi  a  necessary  and  a  priori  character ;  and  the  growth  of  modern 
IHeratures,  the  advance  of  science,  and  in  particular  of  the  science  of  language,  have 
often  fiiiled  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  classical  zealot  to  the  changed  position  of  classical 
studies  in  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 

The  wide  incompetence  of  classical  teachers  is  another  cause,  temporary  probably, 
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but  very  mnoh  to  be  regretted,  of  ansnccessfal  classical  stndy.  'Only  those,  perhaps, 
-who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  conducting  coUege-entrance-examinations 
can  realize  this  in  its  full  'extent ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  bv  no  means  con- 
fined to  them.  Able  and  experienced  scholars,  who  are  at  the  head  of  Tations  prepar- 
atoi^  schools  scattered  throughout  the  land,  find  this  one  of  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties they  are  obliged  to  encounter  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  institutions  under 
their  charge.  Of  course  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  so  noticeable  in  New  England 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Aside  from  the  fact  intimated  above,  that  so  many 
classical  teachers  are  young  college-graduates,  there  are  many  academies,  select  schools, 
and  public  schools  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  higher  teaching  is  done  by  one  man.  He 
^  does  this,  perhaps,  year  after  year,  beginning  probably  with  only  general  attainments, 
which  subsequent  reading  does  little  to  advance.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  much 
efficient  teaching  of  any  kind  can  be  done  under  such  circumstances,  still  less  in  a  lan- 
guage so  difficult  as  the  Latin,  and  whore  such  wide  and  varied  reading  is  necessary 
S>r  the  ^ucidation  and  illustration  of  a  single  author. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.—Mr.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English 
and  history  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  says : 

The  question  of  the  best  method  of  adjusting  my  instruction  to  the  real  wants  of  the 

students  of  the  institute  has  been  from  the  outset  a  very  perplexing  one.    The  imper- 

,  feet  preparation  for  the  scientific  studies  of  the  course  which  the  students  bring  with 

[^  them  lays  a  heavy  pressure  upon  them  in  that  direction  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

y  deficiencies  of  too  many  of  them  in  English  studies  require  an  attention  to  rudimentary 

drill,  especially  in  composition,  which  should  properly  have  been  completed  before 

admission. 

Elementary  deficiencies  are  very  general.  I  have  taken  the  ground  that,  while  the 
Institute  of  Technology  does  not  offer  itself  as  a  teacher  of  writing,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, and  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  composition,  it  will  give  all  the  incidental  help 
it  can  to  its  students  for  the  making-up  of  such  deficiencies  in  their  pchool-education, 
but  should  refuse  to  give  a  degree  or  diploma  to  any  student  who,  by  the  end  of  the 
four  years,  has  not  acquired,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  satisfactory  proficiency  in  them. 

Endowedf  chartered,  andprhmte  secondary  schools. — In  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in 
the  whole  country  over  1,500  schools  reported  under  the  head  of  academies.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  most  of  those  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  reported  in  Table 
VII  of  the  appendix,  were  included  by  the  census  in  this  class.  The  number  of 
secondary  schools  embraced  in  Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  of  this  report 
is  1,235.  The  number  exclusive  of  those  embraced  in  Table  VII  is  1,030,  of  which 
number  447  are  chartered  schools.  Of  these  1,030, 193  are  boys*  schools,  196  are  girls' 
schools,  and  651  are  for  boys  and  girls. 

Denominational  sihools, — Of  the  1,030  secondary  institutions  above  indicated,  440  were 
reported  under  the  patronage  of  religious  denominations  and  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  Roman  Catholic,  100  ;  Presbyterian,  69 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  63 ;  Congre- 
gational, 47 ;  Baptist,  34 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  20 ;  Methodist,  19 ;  Friends,  16 ;  Free- 
will Baptist,  11 ;  Lutheran,  10 ;  Universalist,  7  ;  Reformed,  6 ;  Christian,  5 ;  American 
Missionary  Association,  4 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  4 ;  Union,  4 ;  New  Jerusalem, 
3 ;  Evangelical,  3 ;  Moravian,  3 ;  United  Presbyterian,  2 ;  Orthodox,  2 ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 8  under  the  foUowing  denominations,  respectively :  Reformed  Dutch,  Reformed 
German,  Unitarian,  Independent,  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
United  Brethren,  and  Protestant.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  were  repdtted  as  non- 
sectarian  and  300  did  not  report  at  all  upon  this  point. 

Teocft^ra.— The  number  of  teachers  reported  in  Table  V  was  5,058,  of  whom  2,029 
were  men  and  3,029  were  women.  The  number  of  teachers  in  preparatory  schools  and 
preparatory  departments,  Table  VI,  was  690. 

Endowments, — ^The  schools  in  several  States  reporting  more  than  nominal  endowments 
are  as  follows :  In  Connecticut,  the  Morgan  School,  Clinton,  $50,000 ;  Bacon  Academy, 
Colchester,  $16,000 ;  Hartford  Public  High  School,  $30,000  ;  Buckley  School,  New  Lon- 
don, 150,000 ;  Norwich  Free  Academy,  $90,000 ;  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suf- 
field,  $22,000 ;  Woodstock  Academy,  $16,000 :  in  Delaware,  Middletown  Academy,  at 
Middletown,  $8,000 :  in  Georgia,  Heam  Manual-Labor  School,  Cave  Spring,  $7,500 ;  Mar- 
lin  Institute,  Jefferson,  $17,000-:  in  Illinois,  Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and  Commercial 
College,  Onarga,  $20,000 :  in  Indiana,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  La  Fayette,  $25,000 ;  Vin- 
oennes  University,  $48,000 :  in  Kentucky,  Mt.  St.  Benedict's  Academy,  Portland,  $10,000; 
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; 

Shelby  Graded  School,  Shelbyville,  $11,000,:  in  Maine,  East  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
nary, Bncksport,  $30,000 ;  Westbrook  Seminary,  Deering,  $25,000 ;  Lincoln  Academy, 
Newcastle,  $10,300;  Bridgeton  Academy,  North  Bridgeton,  $14,000;  Maine  Centra) 
Institute,  Pittsfield,  $12,000:  in  Maryland,  McDonogh  Institute,  Owing's  Mills, 
$680,000:  in  Massachusetts,  Punchard  Free  School,  Andover,  $60,000;  Phillips  Academy, 
AndoTer,  $93,500 ;  Hitchcock  Free  High  School,  Brimfield,  $76,277 ;  Williston  Seminary. 
Easthampton,  $100,000 ;  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  $180,000 ;  Lawrence  Academy,  Gro- 
ton,  $80,000  ;  Putnam  Free  and  Brown  High  School,  Newburyport,  $41,351 ;  Wesleyan 
Academy,  WUbraham,  $70,000;  Worcester  Academy,  $100,000:  in  New  Hampshire, 
Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  20,000 ;  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  $225,000 ;  Kim- 
baR  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  $38,000 ;  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Biblical  Institute, 
$20,000 ;  New  Ipswich  Appleton  Academy,  $25,000 ;  Christian  Institute,  Wolf boro', 
$15,000 :  in  New  Jersey,  Famnni  Preparatory  School,  Beverly,  $20,000 ;  Princeton  Pre- 
paratory School,  $30,000 ;  Trenton  Academy,  $11,500 :  in  New  York,  Clinton  Liberal  In- 
stitute, Clinton,  $36,650;  S.  S.  Seward  Institute,  Florida,  $30,000;  Ten  Broeck  Free 
Academy,  FranklinviUe,  $50,000 ;  Goavomeur  Seminary,  $19,500 ;  Colgate  Academy, 
Hamilton,  $30,000;  Cook  Academy,  Havana,  $45,135 ;  Lowville  Academy,  $15,000 ;  Cary 
Collegiate  Institute,  Oakfield,  $20,000 ;  Evans  Academy,  Peterboro^  $15,082 ;  Chamber- 
liii  Institute,  Randolph,  $42,291 ;  De  Veanx  College,  Snpension  Bridge,  $190,645 :  in 
Ohio,  Grand  River  Institute,  Austinburg,  $15,000 ;  Gallia  Academy,  Gallipolis,  $11,000; 
Raven  High  School,  Toungstown,  $70,000:  in  Oregon,  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  and 
Divinity  School,  Portland,  $7,000 :  in  Pennsylvania,  Academy  of  the  Protestant-Epis- 
copal Church,  Philadelphia,  $15,000 :  in  Rhode  Island,  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
Boarding  School  of  Friends,  Providence,  $125,000 ;  Lapham  Institute,  North  Scituate, 
$10,000 :  in  Tennessee,  Le  Moyne  Commercial  School,  Memphis,  $11,000 :  in  Vermont, 
Episcopal  Institute,  Burlington,  $10,000  ;  Castleton  Seminary,  $30,000 ;  Burr  and  Bar- 
ton Seminary,  Manchester,  $40,000 ;  Beeman  Academy,  New  Haven,  $11,420 ;  Caledonia 
County  Grammar  School,  Peacham,  $16,000;  St.  Johnsbnry  Academy,  $10,000 ;  Green 
Mt.  Perkins  Academy,  Woodstock,  $12,000 :  in  Wisconsin,  Albion  Academy  and  Normal 
Institute,  $5,000 ;  German  and  English  Academy,  Milwaukee,  $6,000. 

Many  other  schools  report  small  funds  varying  from  $3,000  to  $10,000. 

Insufficient  endowments.—lt  will  be  observed  that  the  endowments  of  only  a  very 
small  number,  and  these  mostly  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  are  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  necessary  teaching  force  of  a  well-appointed  academy.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  revenues  from  tuition-fees  constitute  the  main  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries  and  current  expenses.  Hence  the  financial  results  are^ 
often  viewed  as  the  measure  of  success  of  the  schools.  Salaries  are  generally  too  < 
low  to  secure  highly-trained  men  for  head  masters  and  assistants.  It  is  true  that  men 
of  superior  qualifications  are  often  found  in  them,  but  the  business  of  teaching  is 
often  taken  up  by  these  as  a  mere  temporary  resource.  As  a  general  thing,  the  schools 
are  sadly  deficient  iu  suitable  apparatus  for  teaching  physical  science  ;  many  of  them 
possess  none  whatever.  It  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  instruction 
given  in  these  institutions  as  a  class  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  pnpils  pass  into  them 
from  the  lower  schools.  The  statistics  collected  by  the  Bureau  show  that  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  all  classes,  indnding  city  high  schools  (public)  and 
those  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  was,  on  an  average  for  the  whole  country, 
50  to  each  1,000  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.  Even  this  ratio  is 
donbtless  quite  too  large  for  those  who  were  in  secondary  courses  of  instruction. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  like  proportion  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  for 
the  several  States : 
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Statistical  aummary  showing  proportion  of  pupils  in  s^pondary  schools. 


State. 


I 


11 
I 


ijii 


Alabama 

Arkansas < 

California 

ConneOtiont 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana ^ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine -. 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

8oath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Weut  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


119, 757 

61,530 

42,287 

52,lti2 

14,010 

13,254 

21,530 

142,205 

273,480 

195, 659 

129,484 

35,176 

155,282 

78^009 

67,462 

86,716 

142,502 

123,724 

42,979 

97,497 

191,454 

10,923 

1,742 

31,506 

91,703 

445,687 

128,072 

298,811 

9,354 

379,531 

21,885 

61.034 

150,984 

96,514 

34,075 

140,728 

51, 410 

117, 371 


1,609 

474 
3,356 
6,220 

776 
1,803 

554 
2,961 
11.326 
6,060 
4,089 
1,466 
4,354 
1,716 
5,374 
5,283 
14,741 
4,789 
2,935 
1,343 
6,465 

319 


30 

5 

392 

757 

89 

86 

26 

330 

634 

471 

173 

74 

191 

311 

602 

108 

2,108 

863 

210 

3 

339 


13 
7 
79 

119 
55 

136 
25 
20 
41 
30 
31 
42 
28 
22 
79 
60 

103 


13 
33 
29 


5.085 
3,104 

57,863 
1.849 

16,792 
1.105 

12,499 
1,306 
577 
4,368 
1,981 
6,013 
3,030 
1,534 
4,852 


18 

693 

349 

4,929 

201 

1,525 

29 

1,193 

388 

9 

241 

29 

620 

425 

28 


161 

33 
129 

14% 

56 
118 

32 

59 
7 

28 

20 
176 

21 

29 

41 


Total 4,177,628 


209,991 


18,716 


50 


Elevation  of  standard,— ThexQ  are  grounds  for  believing  that,  unless  secondary  in- 
struction receives  a  better  organization,  raises  its  standard,  and  modifies  its  aims  so 
as  to  secure  a  more  real  and  systematic  co-operation  with  the  higher  classical  and 
scientific  education,  the  better  class  of  ooUeges  will  be  obliged  in  the  end  to  recede 
from  the  advanced  positions  already  taken^  Such  a  result  could  not  fail  to  ha^  a 
deplorable  influence  on  every  grade  of  instruction.  Many  of  the  leading  schools,  es- 
pecially in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  already  recognize  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing to  meet  the  new  and  increased  demands  upon  them,  especially  in  the  departments 
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of  elementary  science,  modern  langnagee,  and  English  stndies,  by  institnting  thorough 
scientific  preparatory  courses  to  run  parallel  with  the  course  in  classical  studies. 

Additional  endowments  needed, — As  has  been  said,  an  obvious  hinderance  to  the  thorough 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  a  great  majority  of  the  schools  is  the  lack  of  pecu- 
niary means.  They  need  additional  resources,  and  measures  should  at  once  be  taken 
for  increasing  existing  endowments.  New  schools  should  be  established  and  endowed 
in  the  South,  where  at  present  there  is  a  great  lack  of  provision  for  secondary  instruction. 
The  colleges  and  professional  schools  have  hitherto  been  most  favored  in  respect  to  gifts 
and  legacies.  Only  here  and  there  have  the  wealthy  bestowed  of  their  abundance  on 
the  academies  and  high  schools.  When  it  is  more  fully  understood  how  dependent  the 
colleges  are  for  success  and  efficiency  on  the  secondary  schools,  the  secondary  schools 
will  become  more  frequently  the  objects  of  private  and  associated  munificence.  Even  . 
when  considered  f^art  firom  their  relations  to  the  higher  institutions,  our  endowed 
schools  are  worthy  of  every  kind  of  aid  and  encouragement.  Arguments  against  pri- 
vate endowments  for  the  furtherance  of  education  and  culture  are  out  of  place  in 
America.  The  wide  publicity  of  every  Interest,  the  slight  influence  of  traditions  and 
old  customs,  and  the  disposition  of  society  to  find  in  present  conditions  of  life  the  rule 
of  Judgment  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  political  and  social  arrangements  are  sufficient 
gnaranteee  against  abuse  of  foundations  for  such  ends.  It  is,  moreover,  desirable 
that,  in  addition  to  the  public  high  school,  where  a  thoroughly  good  education  can 
be  acquired,  there  should  exist  a  class  of  endowed  and  chartered  schools  of  the 
same  genend  rank,  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  State  nor  dependent  on  it, 
for  the  sake  of  variety  of  means  and  modes  of  education  and  of  the  mutual  influence 
of  schools  differently  organized  in  competition  for  excellence.  It  is  not  well  that  tho  - 
schools  should  be  all  of  one  uniform  type,  nor  that  all  youths  should  be  trained  and 
molded  in  one  way.  The  high  school  is  usually  the  home-school.  It  is  often  a 
great  advantage  to  th^  young  student  to  be  thrown  during  some  portion  of  his  second- 
ary schooling  into  new  scenes  and  new  associations,  among  youths  gathered  from  vari- 
oos  communities,  under  teachers  having  new  and  important  relations  to  him.  In  these 
new  circumstances  many  narrow,  home-bred  fancies,  unfavorable  to  intellectual  devel- 
opment, are  dispelled,  and  the  youth  receives  perhaps  his  first  impressive  discipline  in 
manliness  and  self-control. 

Harvard  exan^natione  in  1876,  as  a  basis  for  the  reorganization  of  secondary  instruo- 
lum.^The  Harvard  entrance-examination  for  1876  points  to  a  course  of  studies  which 
wiU  commend  itself  to  educators  and  which  will  doubtless  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  the  reorganization  or  modification  of  the  present  curriculum  of  the  best-appointed 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  in  the  classics,  in  French  or  German,  and 
in  En^sh,  all  candidates  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  one  of  the 
three  following  branches  of  elementary  science :  Elementary  botany,  rudiments  of 
physics  and  of  chemistry,  or  rudiments  of  physics  and  descriptive  anatomy.  The 
eurricalnm  here  outlined  harmonizes  essentially  with  that  of  some  of  the  best- 
oi^ganized  high  schools,  especially  those  of  the  New  England  cities,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
ci  a  few  other  western  cities.  It  aims  to  secure  a  thoroughly  good  education  for  young 
men  in  English,  classics,  history,  modem  languages,  and  in  the  subject-matter  of  ele- 
mentary science.  Although  the  aim  of  tho  university  in  the  changes  and  additional 
leqnirements  has  been  "  to  make  the  preparatory  course  correspond  more  nearly  with 
the  best  possible  course  of  study  for  young  men  up  to  an  average  age  of  18,  who  purpose 
to  pursue  non-professional  studies  four  years  more,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  such 
a  course,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  classics,  would  prove  to  be  best  for 
tbose  whose  instruction  terminates  with  the  secondary  or  preparatory  school. 
President  Eliot,  in  his  report  for  1872-^3,  says : 

That  teachers  and  pupils  in  preparatory  schools  should  direct  their  efforts  mainly  to 
meeting  these  specific  demands  of  the  cjUeges,  [in  classics,]  and  should  subordinate  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  studies  to  their  serviceableness  in  securing  admission  to  college, 
is  tiie  only  result  that  could  be  expected.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  could  be  much 
blamed,  for  instance,  for  practically  setting  the  writing  of  good  Latin  above  the  writ- 
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iDg  of  good  Engliah.  It  is  'plain  that  the  only  remedy  for  tbis  grave  evil  is  for  the 
'  colleges  to  show  by  the  nature  of  their  admission-examinations  that  they  will  not  ac- 
cept the  mdiments  of  scholarship  as  amends  for  deficiencies  in  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. The  colleges,  as  the  representatives  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics, 
should  be  especially  careful  not  to  give  plausibility,  by  any  act  or  neglect  of  theirs,  to 
the  groundless  assumption  that  the  discipline  of  mind  secured  by  the  preliminary  classi- 
cal training  must  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  knowledge  which  a  well-edu- 
cated young  man  of  18  ought  to  x>06sess. 

Secondary  technical  edkooU. — The  changed  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  productivo 
industry,  involving  the  applications  of  scientific  processes  to  every  department  of  labor, 
and  the  confessed  unsuccessful  competition  of  our  artisans  with  the  large  number  annually 
coming  to  us  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Industrial  schools  of  Europe,  are  awakening 
educators  and  others  to  the  need  of  a  class  of  technical  or  semi-technical  secondary 
schools  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the  sciencee  which  underlie  the  industries  and  the 
arts,  as  well  as  their  practical  application. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  several  of  our  cities,  especially  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Toledo,  and  San  Francisco,  for  establishing  such  schools,  those  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  to  be  supported  by  city-appropriations,  those  in  Toledo  and  San  Fran- 
cisco by  individual  gi^  or  endowments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  cities  and 
more  populous  towns  may  speedily  follow  the  example  and  secure,  either  through 
municipal  appropriation  or  individual  liberality,  one  or  more  technical  schools  where 
youths  may  have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  and  developing  their  special  aptitudes- 
nature's  appointment  to  the  avocations  of  life. 

Connection  of  high  eohools  inih  State^nivereitiea, — In  the  West  the  experiment  insti- 
tuted in  1871,  of  admitting  to  the  University  of  Michigan  the  graduates  of  State  high 
schools,  without  other  examination  than  an  inspection  by  the  ftusnlty  of  the  course  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  has  been  watched  with  interest.  And  as  the 
report  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  has  been  quite  favorable,  there  lias  been  a  kin- 
dred Unking  of  the  high  school  with  the  university  in  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  though 
apparently  without  the  careful  guarding  of  it  that  prevails  in  Michigan.  The  educa- 
tional reports  and  Journals  from  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  indicate 
that  the  same  system  is  either  adopted  or  likely  to  be  adopted  in  those  States,  the  idea 
being  that  the  State-university  is  the  climax  of  the  State-schools  and  that  all  in  these 
schools  who  may  be  certified  by  competent  authority  to  have  mastered  the  studies 
which  fit  them  for  the  university  should  be  admitted  to  it  without  further  question- 
ing. 

TABLE  VIL— SUFBRIOR  INSTRUdlOX  OF  WOMEN. 

I 

Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  education  of  women  will  be  found  in 
Table  VII  of  the  appendix.  In  respect  to  this  class  of  institutions,  the  work  of  the  Office 
shows  most  gratifying  progress.  Statistics  of  only  33  were  given  in  the.report  of 
1870.  The  number  of  institutions  reporting  in  1873  was  205,  with  2,120  instq^ctors  and 
24,613  students.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions,  instruct- 
ors, and  pupils,  from  1670  to  1873,  inclusive : 


1870. 

1871. 

187S. 

18T3L 

Number  of  institatioiis 

33 

-    3T8 
5,337 

136 
1,183 
13,841 

175 

1,617 

11,388 

805 

Nnmbw  of  iivitractoTt ..x..*a.^a.i. 

a,  MO 
94,613 

Nomberofstadents. 

Of  the  students  reported,  6,321  were  in  preparatory  departments,  17,267  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  regular  or  advanced  courses  of  study,  and  1,025  in  special  and  post- 
graduate-oonrses.    The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  the  libraries  was  213,675. 
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StaUstioal  summartf  <^  Table  VJI,  showing  number  of  inaiructora  and  students. 


State 


I 


i 
0, 


Instractors. 


I 


I? 


Stndentt. 


I 


li 

IN 


p*  p 

11 


II 


AJftlMina 

California.... 
CoQuecticat . 
Ddaware.... 

Georgia 

niiaoia , 

Indiana...*. 
Iowa 


^eataelcy 

Louisiana........ 

Maine 

Haiyland 

Maasachuaetts . . . 

Kichigan 

mnnflaota 

HiasiBaippi 

Miwonri 

Kew  Hampahire . 

New  Jeraey 

New  York 

^i'orth  Carolina  . . 

OWo 

Oregon........... 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

Sooth  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Tennont., 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


8 
S 
4 

I 

16 
9 
4 
1 
1 

13 
1 
1 
5 
9 
S 
1 
8 

11 
3 
5 

18 

11 

15 
1 

17 
4 
8 
8 
1 

12 
3 
3 


SOS 


78 
31 
31 
13 
101 
136 
43 


6 
IS 
49 

141 
16 
11 
70 

134 
35 
62 

3G5 

101 

164 
8 

213 
34 
69 
44 
11 

123 
31 


8;  180 


570 


58 
85 
33 
8 
62 
106 


5 
6 
38 

100 

15 

9 

45 

107 
23 
43 

309 
73 

118 
8 

148 
22 
43 
33 
5 
67 
17 


1,550 


973 
400 
400 
137 

1.807 

1,394 

433 

55 

75 

1,161 
66 
694 
456 

1.306 
171 
104 
957 

1,349 
138 
623 

3.037 

1,005 

8,269 
130 

1,756 
405 

1,023 
580 
121 

1,096 
294 
353 


24,613 


235 
380 
84 
75 
537 
261 


48 
421 
25 


114 

66 

-22 


371 
279 
12 
51 
613 
219 
579 


694 
92 

191 

244 
51 

480 
75 

114 


6,321 


678 

78 

316 

56 

1,197 

1,005 

385 

55 

11 

734 

39 

694 

339 

1,047 

128 

104 

571 

944 

116 

564 

8,396 

741 

1,501 

136 

986 

300 

733 

339 

40 

673 

207 

835 


6 

70 

115 

2 


6 

6 

41 

146 


124 
11 


3 

4 

30 

4 

10 

a 

4 

17,267 


830 


16 
3 


3 
13 

7 


16 

11 

5 

8 

3 

68 

5 

9 

18 

13 

8 

8 

18 

8 
83 

4 
43 


13 

a 

10 


195 
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Statistioal  Bumma/ry  of  Table  VLI^  shotting  number  of  voJumeB  in  Ubraries  and  amount  cf 

•corporate  property. 


State. 


I 


Corporate  property.  See, 


hi 


6 

p 

if 


HI 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

G^rgia 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetto 

Miobigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Kew  Hampsbire 

New  Jersey 

KewTork 

North  Carolina 

Obio 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania 

Booth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

TexMB 

Yermont 

"Virginia 

West  Virginia 

^Tisoonsin ........... 


13,100 

S.000 

1,085 

3,600 

10,500 

IS,  200 

5^550 

500 

1,500 

5^700 

850 

1,600 

8,575 

83,585 

1,700 

350 

3,550 

6,400 

900 

6,000 

85,996 

9,600 

29,603 

350 

30,300 

1,100 

6,800 

2,141 

700 

3,950 

800 

1,600 


$150,000 


1855,000 
30,000 


♦4,000 


$400 


4,000 


73,500 
673,000 
80,000 
20,000 


60,000 
338,500 
596,563 
108,000 

80,000 


500 
5^000 


65,000 

60,000 
140,000 

50,000 
100,000 

10,000 


302,000 
40,000 
90,000 
186.000 
781,800 
100,000 


80,000 
40,000 
80,000 
39,440 


1,600 
8,500 
1,700 
8,730 


115,000 
135.000 
305,330 

30,000 
448,335 

30,000 
575,000 


35.000 
30,000 
8,500 
80,000 
870,000 
35,000 
40,000 


155,000 

135,000 

141,000 

15^000 

574,918 

820.000 

985,000 

85.000 

961,400 

100,000 

858,000 

56.500 

80,000 

394,000 

35,000 

40,000 


4,000 


804,300 
35.400 


8,000 
850 


8,474 


73,350 


9,576 


1,070 


Total 813.675  -3,501,065 


7,810,074 


445,990 


84,300 


$49,035 


18,000 
17,025 
74,678 
80,441 
7,700 


61,350 
1^600 
8,000 
3,000 
8,500 
8,000 


66.500 
89,400 
1,900 
10,800 
147,549 
8,500 
146,000 


165,967 
84,000 
66.500 
8,617 
5,500 
93,85^ 
18,000 
5,037 


1,064,448 


Note.— The  names  of  17  schools  from  which  no  statistics  have  been  received  will  be  found  in  Table 
yn.    They  are  not  incladed  in  the  sommaiy. 

It  Bhonld  be  remarked  here  that  the  five  colleges  for  women  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  being  incladed  in  the  institations  composing  tbQ  nniversity  of  the  State,  are  not 
embraced  in  this  summary.    The  statistics  of  these  will  be  fonnd  in  Table  YIII. 

Organization  of  the  eohooU, — ^These  schools,  like  those  for  secondary  instmction,  are 
for  the  most  part  private  incorporated  institations.  Those  having  endowments  or  per- 
manent funds  received  them  mainly  from  individuals  and  societies.  They  are  sns- 
tained  partly  from  the  permanent  funds,  partly  ftrom  individual  contributions,  and  from 
tuition,  and  have  not  been  aided  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  institutions  embraced  4n 
Table  VIII.  They  are  not  subject,  generally  speaking,  to  supervision  by  the  State-school- 
boards,  nor  to  visitation  other  than  such  as  may  be  provided  by  the  cprdej^^gi^  jt^^trus- 
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tee»f  and  the  oharact^  of  degrees,  diplomas,  or  oeriificates  awarded  is  at  the  discretion  ' 
of  the  heads  of  the  institations. 

Being  therefore  tree  from  civil  control,  each  institution  takes  its  own  conrse  and  de-/ 
velops  itself  in  its  own  way,  addiog  the  contrihution  of  its  own  experience  to  the  sola- 
tion  of  the  prohlem  of  women's  superior  education. 

Variety  of  standard, — Hence  is  found  among  these  institutions  profBBsiDg  like  aims 
and  claiming  like  rank  a  great  diversity  of  standards,  the  standards  varying  with 
sections  and  localities  and  with  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  communities  in  which 
they  are  found.  Hence  also  the  great  freedom  in  selecting  names.  Of  the  205  report-  ^ 
iDg,  107  are  designated  as  oollegea.  But  it  is  evident  that  hut  a  small  proportion,  if  any, 
of  these  exercise  as  yet  functions  strictly  and  appropriately  academic  or  collegiate. 

Degrtea,  ^c— The  annexed  statement  shows  by  States  the  number  of  degrees  reported 
as  conferred  by  these  schools  in  1873.  The  names  of  the  degrees  are  almost  as  various 
as  the  namoo  of  the  institutions  conf^raring  them.  Of  course  their  value  must  vary  as 
the  standard  of  culture  in  the  schools. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  New  England  schools  for  women  included  in  this  table, 
although  ranking  probably  with  the  best  in  the  country,  only  in  one  instance  report  aoa* 
demic  degrees. 

InstUutions  for  the  superior  inatructioH  qf  women,  in  Table  VII, 


State. 


AtktMM 

CaUfomift... 
Goiqieetieitt. 
Bdaware... 

FbridA 

Georgia 

UlinoU 

ladiana 

lam% 


State. 


Eentooky 

Lonisiana 

ICaiae 

Maryland 

Haasadmsetts. 
Michigan ...... 

Minnesota 

Misaimippi.... 
Miasonri 


State. 


Nebraaka.. 

Kevada 

New  Hampahire . 

New  Jeraey 

New  York 

Nortii  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregcn 

Pennaylvania 

Bhodelaland.... 


17 


State. 


Sonth  Carolina . 

Tenneasee 

Texaa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia. 
Wiaoonain..*.. 


Total. 


I 


1^ 
75 
10 


434 


CorpoToie  fToperty,  ^c— It  will  be  observed  that  a  large  number  of  the  institutions 
did  not  respond  to  these  inquiries.  Of  the  205  embraced  in  the  table,  only  66  schools 
gave  the  amount  of  corporate  property ;  147  reported  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus ;  only  15  reported  amount  of  productive  funds ;  only  13  reported  income  from 
productive  funds ;  and  79  reported  receipts  from  all  other  sources  during  the  year. 

Nem  ooXUgeifor  wmm.^^TYke  Sage  CoUege  for  Women,  at  Cornell,  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped its  plan  of  management ;  but  from  the  hints  given  in  the  circular  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  it  will  be  not  unlike  the  one  at  Evanston.    It  will  be  opened  in  1874. 

Two  new  institutions  in  Massachusetts,  the  &nith  College,  at  Northampton,  and  the 
Wellesley  College,  Needham,  both  having  about  $1,000,000  to  begin  with  and  both  de- 
signed to  affi>rd  to  women  the  opportunity  for  a  large  and  liberal  education,  with  fair 
attention  to  the  specialties  of  their  sex  and  to  good  physical,  as  well  as  mental,  train- 
ing, will  probably  open  in  1874. 

Go-edMcafum.— The  foregoing  summary,  however,  does  not  exhibit  the  total  provision 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Several  universities  and  colleges  recently  organ- 
ised admit  both  young  men  and  young  women  to  their  halls,  while  quite  a  number  of 
eeOeges,  which  formerly  admitted  young  men  only,  have  now  thrown  open  their  doors 
tD  women.    The  number  of  these  in  New  England  is  5,  which  reported  25  women-stu- 
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dents,  all  in  regolur  collegiate  oonrsee ;  in  the  Middle  States  8^  with  632  studenfis,  of 
whom  370  were  in  preparatory  departments,  and  262  in  regnlar  collej^e-course;  iti  the 
Western  States  67  institations  claiming  collegiate  rank  reported  bjb05  female  stu- 
dents, of  whom  4,223  were  in  preparatory  and  1,282  in  regular  college-courses;  and, 
in  the  Southern  States  17  such  institutions  reported  1,195  female  students,  of  whom 
817  were  in  preparatory  and  378  in  regular  college-courses ;  making  a  total  in  these 
institutions  of  7,3S7  female  students,  of  whom  5^410  were  reported  in  preparatory  depj^t- 
menls  and  1,947  in  regular  college-oourses. 

Women  are  also  admitted  to  several  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and 
other  schools  of^ science,  (see  Tahle  IX  of  the  appendix.)  The  number  reported  in  these 
was  784,  of  whom  212  were  in  preparatory  departments  and  572  in  the  regular  course ; 
making  a  total  of  female  students  in  mixed  colleges  in  1873  of  8,141,  of  whom  5,622 
were  in  preparatory  departments  and  2,519  in  regular  collegiate  courses. 

JSarvard  examinatioM  for  women,^-The  admission  of  young  women  to  their  curriculum 
on  an  equality  with  young  men  by  several  old  and  well-established  colleges  and  the 
examinations  for  women  recently  instituted  by  Harvard  University  on  the  plan  of  the 
local  examinations  carried  on  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London 
are  destined  to  raise  the  standard  as  well  as  to  modify  in  no  small  degree  past  theories 
and  methods  of  woman's  education.  These  examinations,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be 
held  in  June,  1874,  are  of  two  grades:  (1)  a  general  or  preliminary  examination  for 
young  women  who  are  not  less  than  17  years  old ;  (2)  an  advanced  examination  for 
young  women  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination  and  are  not  less  than 
18  years  old. 

J.  Preliminary  examinations, — ^The  preliminary  examination  will  embrace  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  English,  French,  physical  geography,  either  elementary  botany  or  ele- 
mentary physics,  arithmetic,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane-geometry, 
history,  and  any  one  of  the  three  languages  German,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Candidates 
for  the  preliminary  examination  must  specify  which  of  the  elective  studies  (German, 
Latin,  or  Greek)  they  will  take. 

IL  Advanced  examinations,— The  advanced  examinations  will  be  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, in  one  or  more  of  which  the  candidate  may  present  herself.  No  person  will  be 
admitted  to  the  advanced  examination  till  she  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination ; 
but  in  1874  candidates  can  pass  both  examinations  in  the  same  year.  Candidates  for 
the  advanced  examination  must  specify  which  section  and  which  subjects  they  select. 
These  sections  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Languages. — Candidates  may  offer  any  two  of  the  following  languages :  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek. 

(2)  Natural  sdenoe. — Candidates  may  offer  any  two  of  the  following  subjects :  Chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology. 

(3)  Mathematics,^  Candidates  must  present  solid  geometry,  algebra,  logarithms,  and 
plane-trigonometry,  and  one  of  the  four  following  subjects :  Analytic  geometry,  me- 
chanics, spherical  trigonometry,  and  astronomy. 

(4)  History.— In  1874,  candidates  may  offer  either  of  the  two  following  subjects :  The 
history  of  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648,  or 
English  and  American  history  fb*ifl  1688  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(5)  Philosophy. — Candidates  may  offer  any  three  of  the  following  subjects :  Mental 
philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  political  economy. 

Pamphlets  are  printed  containing  full  lists  of  books  and  specimen  examination-papers 
on  the  work  required. 

Forms  of  certificate  to  he  given  by  the  universi^. 

HARVABD  UKlVSBSnr. 

PttUminary  examination  for  vomtn. 
A.  B.  has  passed  (passed  with  distinction)  (passed  with  the  highest  distinction)  the 

preliminary  examination,  held  at ,  on  the of ,  1874,  under  the  direction 

of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College,  and  is  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  advanced  examina- 
tion. 

,  President. 


Cambridob,  August  1, 1874* 
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y       HARVARD  UKITBRBITT. 

Advanced  examination  for  v>ommL 

A.  B.y  baviDg  duly  passed  the  preliminary  examiDation  on  the  —  of - 
has  been  admitted  to  the  advanced  examination  in  the  section  (sections)  of  - 


,1874. 
.and 


has  passed  (passed  with  distinction)  (passed  with  the  highest  distinction)  the  prescribed 

examinations  in ,  held  at ,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  Haurvard 

College,  on  the of ,  1875. 

— ,  President 

Cambridge,  August  1, 1875. 

TABLB  Vm.— UmyEBSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  foUowing  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1873, 
inclusive. 


1870. 

1871. 

1879. 

F^ 

187^ 

Komberof  instiiatioxis 

966 
3,883 

990 

9,9611 
49,897 

998 
3,040 
4«,617 

393 

2fiiinlMT  of  iniitraotora ...... ..r..T....r-rTx-.r ^r,. 

8,106 
58,ttS3 

KnmbflT of  ttadeDtti .....^-..,^„,, ,.-,,,,. 

It  is  believed  that  the  table  of  the  present  report  (Table  YIII)  embraces  nearly  all  in- 
stitutions  claiming  collegiate  rank  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  schools  of  science  and  colleges  for  women,  for  which  see  Tables  YII  and  IX. 
Several  of  them  are  of  recent  establishment ;  others  of  older  date  do  not  appear  to  have 
thus  far  assumed  full  collegiate  functions ;  in  the  case  of  several,  these  functions  are 
for  Uie  present  suspended.  The  following  analysis  presents  some  items  serving  to  show 
tiifi  status  of  the  institutions,  by  States  and  Territories. 

Summary  of  universiiies  and  colleges. 


State  or  Territory. 


I 

8  J 

|l 

r 


s 


8^ 

i 


Years  in  coorae. 


Arkaneae.... 
Caiifbmia.... 
Coonecticat. . 
Delaware  — 

GeoTKia 

nUiiois 

T'M**fY"^ 

Iowa 


Kentaclcy 

Loaisiana 

Katne 

Maryland 

MasMwhoaetts... 

lAehigan 

Mianeeota 

Miaueeippi 

lOMOiui 

K^vraelLa 

Kew  Hampahire . 


3 
9 
6 
3 

1 
4 

16 
9 
10 

4 
6 
3 
3 
1 
5 
6 
9 
3 
8 
1 
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Summary  of  universities  and  colleges — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


Si 

r 


I 

n 


If 


•I 
II 


bfi 


Years  in  course. 


Now  Jersey 

New  York 

Korth  Carolina 

Ohio i 

Orogon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin , 

District  of  ColmnUa. 

Utah 

Washington 


4 

S8 

6 

33 

5 

84 

1 

7 

15 

13 

3 

8 

3 

10 

4 

1 

9 


Total. 


1 

7 

3 

S 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

8 

41 


38 


387 


34 


37 


8 
90 
4 
34 
5 
18 
1 
5 
9 
8 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 


311 


17 


It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  323  colleges  in  the  table  41  do  not  report  date  of 
charter;  6  do  not  report  the  number  of  stadents ;  28  report  preparatory  students  only; 
2  do  not  report  students  by  classes;  34  do  not  report  libraries;  37  do  not  report  the 
number  of  years  in  the  collegiate  course;  17  report  a  collegiate  course  of  three  years, 
and  6  report  a  course  of  two  years. 

The  number  reporting  academic  degrees  conferred  in  course  in  1873  was  226,  (see 
Table  XIII,  appendix.)    The  number  of  first  degrees  conferred  in  course  was  2,432. 

Cataloguee  and  registers,-^^o  annual  catalogues  or  registers  have  been  issued  by  55  of 
these  colleges ;  at  least,  such  publications  have  not  been  received  at  this  Bureau. 
Hence,  vossuming  that  official  statements  of  this  kind  afifoid  any  criterion  of  the  rela- 
tive status  of  iusCitutions,)  no  comparisons  can  be  made  between  these  and  the  well- 
established  colleges,  in  respect  either  to  requirements  for  admission,  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  course  of  studies,  or  the  discipline  and  culture  implied  in  the  degrees 
conferred  by  them  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Number  of  ooUeges^^The  above  analysis,  as  well  as  other  particulars  as  given  in  the 
table,  would  indicate  that  quite  a  number  of  the  so-called  colleges  do  not  reach  the 
standard.  They  assume  the  name,  having  as  yet  insufficient  facilities  for  doing  the 
work  of  a  college.  Hence  the  frequent  remark  of  educators  that  many  of  our  colleges 
in  name  are  not  to  be  compared  for  thoroughness  and  extent  of  discipline  with  our 
leading  collegiate  preparatory  schools. 

The  number  of  institutions  purporting  to  belong  to  this  class  embraced  in  Table 
VIU  is  323.  This  would  give  on  an  avetage  nearly  nine  colleges  to  each  of  the  37 
States,  not  counting  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  colleges  for 
women. 

When  it  is  considered  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  professors  and  division  of  pro- 
fiassorial  work,  endowments,  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  museums,  &c,  to  equip 
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ft  college  to  moet  the  demftnds  of  modem  education  and  modem  col  tare,  the  qnestioD 
)B  serioaaly  saggeeted  whether  there  is  not  great  waste  both  of  money  and  effort  in  the 
Btmggle  to  keep  life  in  a  large  number  of  these  institutions.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  interests  of  higher  education  if  many  of  them  were 
to  convert  themselyes  into  thorough-paced  preparatory  schools.  The  multitude  of  such 
iostitutiona  creates  competition  and  rivalry  for  mere  numbers  of  students  and  degrades 
matead  of  advances  the  scholastic  standard. 

ConceniraHon  of  means. — ^Do  not  the  statistics  clearly  indicate  that  what  is  needed  ie 
coooentration  and  combination  of  means  and  energies  f  A  small  number  of  vigorous 
colleges  in  a  State,  even  in  germ,  would  be  of  more  value  than  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
feeUe  ones.  They  would  not  only  raise  the  standard  and  character  of  collegiate  train- 
ing, but  would  also  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  good  on  every  grade  of  instmo- 
tioD,  even  to  the  lowest.  Still,  in  all  discussions  of  these  statistics,  due  consideration 
sboold  be  had  for  the  necessities  and  embarrassments  of  institutions  in  pioneer  commu- 
Aiiica. 

Table  VuLl  of  the  appendix  exhibits  in  detail  the  statistics  reported  by  these  in- 
Btitnlions.  The  foUowing  summaries  show  for  each  State  the  number  of  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  colleges,  the  number  of  students,  preparatory  and  collegiate, 
the  number  of  volumes  in  college-libraries,  the  increase  in  libraries  for  the  year,  the 
amount  of  endowments,  value  of  corporate  property,  &c.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  many  of  the  colleges  do  not  report  any  items  under  some  of  the  heads  above  indi- 
cated. 

SMttical  mmmarg  of  number  of  professors,  students^  ^o.,  in  universities  and  colleges,  Xahls 

VIIL 


Stote  or  Territory. 


CalUorma... 
Coneetieat. 

Bdaware 

Georgia 


Total  ntitub^r  of  atn- 
donUw 


^ 


XcBtaelEy. 


H^M 

KsT^Hid. 


l*^"«»«PPi 

Mwoori 

S«^tadca 

Scv  Hampahire. 

^ewitnej 

XerYork- 

lortbCanrfiiia.. 


9 

140 

53 

6 

44 

817 

128 

121 

43 

75 

56 

37 

75 

107 

97 

36 

55 

160 

17 

23 

5C 

382 

36 

263 

29 


1 

a 
P 


125 


800 


21 


I 


818 

151 

1,138 


45 

236 

8,649 

1.463 

1,534 

614 

477 

348 


347 

40 

1,051 

386 

870 
1,616 

168 


58 


845 


172 
1,538 

184 
2,816 

763 


355 
94 
784 
793 
17 
717 

1,623 

1,139 
795 
146 
643 
569 
302 
495 

1,502 

741 

95 

286 

1,153 
31 
263 
591 

3,369 
497 

2,324 
303 


Na  of  womt'U. 


199 


957 
295 
505 
164 
114 
12 


15 


448 
109 

70 
188 

38 


370 


795 
333 


4 

207 

133 

159 

46 

63 

5 

7 

29 

4 

171 

11 

14 

101 


537 
42 


II 


116 
63 


11 
4 

3 

13 

3 


3 
6 
8 
1 
23 
50 
1 


33d  3 

61 
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Statistical  summary  of  number  of 'professors,  students,  fc, — Continned. 


State  or  Territory. 


a 


Total  number  of  sta- 
dents. 


5 


No.  of  ^omen. 


-^1 


'  Pennsylvania 

Bbode  Island 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas ;... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Culnmbia, 

Utab 

Wasblngton 

Total 


SO 


S,0S8 


13 
35 

118 
84 
20 
81 
15 

106 

54 

5 

5 


580 


105 
60 


296 

924 

1,145 


95 

1.293 

245 

343 

93 


1,786 
212 
S28 
661 
636 
131 
920 
156 
577 
130 


370 


116 


20 
3 


77 
417 


7 

14 

118 


44 


7 
300 


214 


3,108 


l,fl 


25,165 


25,010 


6,101 


2.349 


335 


Preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  preparatory  students, — It  is  not  possible  here  to  ex- 
examine  the  above  Btatistics  much  in  detail.  Thoee  relating  to  students  in  the  preparatory 
and  collegiate  courses  of  the  colleges  are  iirorthy  of  notice.  In  comparing  the  respective 
nu  mbers  of  these  classes  of  stndents  in  the  coUegesin  varionssectionsof  the  conn  try  great 
differences  will  be  found  to  exist.  The  colleges  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  report  2,667 
preparatory  and  6,235  collegiate  students ;  the  colleges  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  report  9,472  preparatory  students  and  6,403  collegiate 
students ;  the  colleges  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  re- 
port 3,728  preparatory  and  5,686  collegiate  students ;  the  colleges  of  the  New  England 
States  have  only  40  preparatory  students  and  3,201  collegiate  students. 

The  colleges  in  Massachusetts  hav%  1,502  collegiate  students  out  of  1,542  in  attend- 
ance ;  the  colleges  of  Michigan  have  only  741  collegiate  students  out  of  1,792  persons  iu 
attendance. 

How  can  the  collegiate  revenues  of  Michigan  be  directed  to  their  proper  object, 
viz,  superior  instruction,  as  they  are  in  Massachusetts  f  What  measures  can  the 
colleges  and  the  State  of  Michigan  take  to  obtain  as  large  a  number  of  collegiate 
students  in  prop«.Ttion  to  population  as  Massachusetts  has  f  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
multiply  questions  on  this  subject.  Massachusetts  has  a  large  number  of  schools  for  train- 
ing students  for  the  colleges.  These  schools  have  been  wisely  fostered.  The  West  and 
South  have  comparatively  few  schools  of  this  class,  and  here  doubtless  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  disproportion  above  indicated.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  obvi- 
ous policy  of  the  colleges  of  the  South  and  West  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
generous  endowment  of  collegiate  training-schools,  both  public  and  corporate.  Why 
cannot  Michigan,  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  South  and  West  have  schools  similar 
to  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  or  the  Williston  Seminary  at  East  Hampton  T 
Thfe  establishment  of  such  schools  would  relieve  ttie  colleges  of  the  burden  of  prepara- 
tory training  and  largely  increase  the  number  of  collegiate  students  proper. 

Of  the  323  colleges,  289  report  libraries,  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  being 
1,930,124;  159  report  increase  in  libraries  during  the  year  of  85,092  volumes.  Tho 
aggregate  amount  of  corporate  property  reported  by  170  colleges  was  $44,813,876 ;  the 
Aggregate  endowments  reported  by  157  colleges  was  $20,232,511;  the  value  of  grounds. 
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baildings,  and  apparatus  reported  by  256  colleges  was  $29,178,080 ;  the  amonnt  of  pro- 
dactive  foods  reported  by  144  colleges  was  821,960,322 ;  the  income  of  productive  funds 
reported  by  144  colleges  was  $1,876,873;  the  aggregate  receipts  for  the  year  reported 
by  195  colleges  (exclusive  of  that  from  productive  funds)  was  ^,718,506 }  and  the  ^ 
amount  of  scholarsbip-ftinds  reported  by  49  colleges  was  $1,641,743. 

8ta^9H43al  summary  cf  Ubrariea,  corporate  property,  ^,  in  universities  and  colleges,  in  Table 
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Material  pro8p€rity'---hen^actionB,---ThQ  afi^gregate  of  benefactions  to  anivorsities  and 
ooUegee  within  the  period  covered  by  this  report  was  $8,238,141.  A  detailed  statement 
of  them  will  1>e  found  in  Table  XXIV  of  the  appendix. 

This  st-atement  shows  how  largely  the  working  means  of  the  higher  schools  of  learn- 
ing have  been  increased  during  the  year  past  by  the  generous  bequests  and  gifts  of  lib- 
eral citizens.    Contributions  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  up  to  one  bequest  of 
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of  abont  |3,000,000,  have  oome  in  to  extend  their  baildiogs,  ftngment  their  endow* 
ments,  and  enable  them  to  offer  wider  advantages  than  ever  previooBly  ooold  be  pre- 
880ted. 

Even  the  generally  ImpoyeHahed  South  gives  evidence  of  sharing  this  advancement. 
Thus  Richmond  College^  Ya.,  holds  $70,000  in  hand  for  a  new  and  elegant  building 
which  it  is  erecting,  with  nearly  $200,000  more  sabecribed.  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  has 
had  $40,000  given  it ;  Emory  College,  Ga.,  $20,000 ;  the  University  of  Georgia  $28,000; 
Center  College,  Ey.,  $80,000;  Berea,  Ey.,  $26,000;  Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  $511,000.  The  President  of  Emory  College  states  indeed  that ''  within  the  past 
five  years  more  has  been  done  for  the  endowment  of  southern  colleges  than  within  the 
twenty  years  immediately  preceding.  The  tokens  of  this  general  prosperity  are  vari- 
ous in  kind.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  besides  receiving  $60,000  as  a  gift,  has 
disposed  of  its  old  location  in  the  city  for  (it  is  said)  $400,000,  with  which  sum  it  is 
joeparing  to  erect  an  elegant  new  building  on  a  commanding  site  near  by.  The  Uni- 
vecsity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  receiving  also  $60,000,  has  erected  for  itself  a  fine 
new  college-edifice  in  West  Philadelphia,  disposing  of  its  old  site  to  the  United  States 
^  upwards  of  $600,000.  The  Northwestern  Christian  University,  at  Indianapolis,  gains 
$150,000  by  a  like  removal.  Cornell  has  added  to  its  previously  large  accommodations 
the  new  Sage  College  for  Women,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  LaFayette,  (Pa.,)  Princeton,  (N. 
J.,)  and  Tale,  (Conn.,)  have  had  erected  for  them  each  a  noble  building  for  its  scientific 
school,  costing,  in  the  first-named,  $250,000;*  in  the  second,  $100,000 ;  and  in  the  third, 
$110,000.  The  University  of  Michigan  has  linked  its  two  extensive  wings  together  with 
a  gzeat  central  hall  costing  $125,000.  The  Northwestern  University,  of  Evanston,  HI., 
has  had  its  property  in  Chicago  so  enhanced  in  value  by  ^e  rebuilding  of  the  burned 
p<»tion  of  the  city,  as  to  be  in  the  way  to  a  prospective  wealth  which  will  possibly 
make  it  the  wealthiest  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  the  estimate  reaohiog  r 
from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

The  exceptions  to  this  general  proqierity  are  found  chiefly  in  the  South,  where  the 
prevalent  impoverishment  has  caused  the  closing  of  six  colleges,  and  in  the  West,  where, 
amid  the  almost  superabundant  institutions  of  this  kind,  six  that  have  died  and  three 
that  are  suspended  can  hardly  be  missed. 

Degrees. — For  a  detailed  exhibit  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  degrees  conferred  by  the 
ooUegee  in  1873,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Following  the  example  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  of  Harvard  University, , 
many  of  the  colleges  have  recently  announced  that  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  of 
master  of  arts  will  only  be  conferred  on  candidates  who  shall  have  passed  special  ex- 
aminations for  such  degrees. 

Musevms. — The  statistics  of  museums  of  natural  history  and  of  art  and  archieology, 
connected  with  these  institutions,  will  be  found  in  Tables  XVII  and  XVUI  of  the  ap- 
poidix. 

Co-educaMon  in  colleges. — The  number  of  institutions  embraced  in  Table  YIII,  which 
xeported  women  in  preparatory  or  regular  collegiate  classes,  or  in  both,  was  97,  not 
including  the  five  colleges  for  women  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  which  young 
mflfi  are  not  admitted  as  students.  Of  this  number,  67  are  situated  in  the  Western,  17 
in  l^e  Southern,  8  in  the  Middle,  and  5  in  the  New  England  States.  The  total  number 
of  women  reported  in  these  97  colleges  was  7,357,  of  whom  5,410  were  in  preparatory 
studies  and  1,947  in  collegiate  classes.  The  number  of  students  in  the  five  colleges  for 
women  in  New  York  was  788,  of  whom  370  were  in  preparatory  sections  and  418  in  the 
regular  collegiate  courses.  For  further  statistics  relating  to  superior  instruction  of 
women  and  for  the  Harvard  examinations  for  women,  see  the  preceding  summary  of 
TfcWeVIL 

*Parde«  Hall^  the  new  ftoientiflc  school  of  La  Fayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  a  generous  giit  from  Mr. 
Alio  Pardee,  of  that  State,  mnst  rank  among  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.    Its 
eest  of  1850.000,  added  to  Hr.  Pardee's  proTlons  gifts,  makes  the  aggregate  of  his  benefactions  to  ths 
eoDege  1200,000. 
B— 7 
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The  rise  of  colleges  for  colored  people,--The  clfum  of  our  colored  citizens  to  an  ednoa* 
Hon  which  may  fit  them  for  the  full  privileges  and  high  responsibilities  of  their  new 
position  is  leading  to  increasing  openings  for  their  entrance  on  a  course  of  collegiate 
and  professional  instruction.  Yale  will  graduate  In  1874  one  colored  student  from  her 
academic  department  and  one  from  her  theological  school.  Lincoln  University,  Penn- 
sylvania, especially  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  race,  reports  now  81  students  in 
its  preparatory  school  and  94  in  its  college-classes.  Howard  University,  District  of 
Columbia,  reports  60  unclassified  and  36  collegiate,  besides  law-,  medical,  and  normal 
students.  Berea  College,  Kentucky ;  Fisk  University,  Tennessee ;  Alcorn  University, 
Mississippi ;  and  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  have  all  opened  their  doors  to 
students  "without  distinction  of  sex  or  race/'  and  at  Berea  the  experiment  of  uniting 
the  colored  and  white  races  appears  to  be  an  entirely  successful  one.  In  the  others  colored 
students  in  large  numbers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  education 
and  demonstrating  their  capacity  to  make  rapid  and  encouraging  advance. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  institutions  open  to  them.  The  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia; 
the  Freedmen's  College,  Tennessee ;  Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi ;  Talladega  Col- 
lege, Alabama ;  and  Atlanta  University,  Georgia,  have  been  established  for  their  espe- 
cial benefit,  mainly  by  northern  friends ;  while  Brown's  University,  Florida,  and  the 
new  University  of  New  Orleans  have  grown  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  Baptist  Church  for 
their  improvement.  The  Clark  Theological  School,  South  Carolina,  is  also  meant  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  university  for  colored  men.  We  have  thus  twelve  existing  institu- 
tions for  their  higher  education  and  at  least  one  more  in  prospect. 

Elevation  of  standard^  new  deparimentsy  ^c.—It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  constant  and  well- 
directed  effort  in  most  of  the  leading  colleges  to  raise  the  standard  of  admission  to 
the  college-curriculum  as  well  as  the  standard  for  the  several  degrees  conferred.*  The 
scope  of  studies  is  being  widened ;  more  prominence  than  ever  before  is  given  to  English 
and  modem  studies ;  special  and  post-graduate-courses  have  already  been  established 
in  several  of  the  larger  institutions,  while  in  others  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  for 
instituting  similar  courses ;  new  and  improved  buildings  are  taking  the  places  of  the  old 
structures,  and  the  means  of  illustration,  in  the  way  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  natural 
history  and  of  art  and  archeology,  are  rapidly  accumulating. 

Harvard  entrance-examinations, — Several  important  changes  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Harvard  University  in  1875  and  1876  are  set  forth  in  the  appended  extracts 
from  the  president's  report  for  1872-73.  These  new  requisitions  by  our  oldest  univer- 
sity, designed  to  secure  a  more  thorough  preparation  of  students  in  English  subjects, 
(including  some  branch  of  elementary  science,)  cannot  foil  to  produce  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  all  grades  of  lower  schools,  both  public  and  private.  The  reasons  for  the 
changes  will  commend  themselves  to  every  class  of  educators. 

In  the  year  1875  the  additional  requisition  will  be  made  upon  all  candidates  for  admis- 
sion that  they  shall  be  able  to  translate  easy  French  prose  at  sight,  with  the  option  of 
substituting  German  for  French.  Already  about  one-naif  of  the  studeifts  come  to  col- 
lege qualified  to  pass  such  an  examination,  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  pass  it  are 
required  to  study  French  in  their  sophomore  year  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of 
that  year. 

In  the  year  1876  all  candidates  for  admission  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  one  of  the  following  subjects  of  elementary  science :  Elementary  botany,  mdi- 
raents  of  physics  and  of  chemistry,  or  rudiments  of  physics  and  descriptive  anatomy, 
the  selection  of  the  subject  being  left  to  the  candidate. 

In  all  changes  in  the  preparatory  course  of  study  which  have  been  here  set  forth,  the 
single  aim  of  the  faculty  has  been  to  make  that  course  correspond  more  nearly  wth 
the  best  possible  course  of  study  for  ^oung  men,  up  to  an  average  age  of  18,  who  pur- 
pose to  pursue  non-professional  studies  for  four  years  more.  As  the  learning  given 
In  American  colleges  has  been  predominantly  classical  and  mathematical,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  proficiency  of  a  candidate  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics  has 
been  tne  point  chiefly  considered  in  examinations  for  admission.    That  teachers  and 

*  The  preparatory  aobools  are  akeady  strlying  to  grade  np  their  ohMsee  to  a  meeting  of  these  new  re- 
qnirements.  the  means  of  doing  which  ooonpied  attention  in  the  Classical  Teachers'  Association  in 
18f73  and  will  farther  occupy  it  in  1874.  Bven  so  far  vest  as  Cincinnati  ire  read  of  a  city-school  pro- 
posing to  make  its  course  correspond  with  the  Harvard  elevation. 
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pnpils  in  preparatory  schools  shoald  direct  their  efforts  mainly  to  meeting  these  specific 
aemands  of  the  colleges,  and  should  subordinate  the  intrinsic  importance  of  studies  to 
their  serviceableness  in  securing  admission  to  college,  is  the  only  result  that  could  be 
expected.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  could  be  much  blamed,  for  instance,  for  practically 
setting  the  writing  of  ^od  Latin  above  the  writing  of  good  English.  It  is  plain  that 
the  onlv  remedy  for  this  grave  evil  is  for  the  colleges  to  show,  by  the  nature  of  their 
admission-examinations,  that  they  will  not  accept  the  rudiments  of  scholarship  as 
amends  for  deficiences  in  the  rudiments  of  education.  The  colleges,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  give 
plausibility,  by  any  act  or  neglect  of  theirs,  to  the  groundless  assumption  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  mind  secured  by  the  preliminary  classical  training  must  be  purchased  by 
86kcrifice  of  some  knowledge  which  a  well-educated  ^oung  man  of  18  ought  to  pos- 
sess. Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  leading  colleges  is  much  needed  in  enforcing  upon 
teachers,  and  in  enabling  them  to  enforce  upon  their  pupils,  the  necessity  of  thorough 
training  in  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  education.  As  soon  as  those  colleges  unite  m 
demanding  of  candidates  for  admission  a  thoroughlv  good  training  in  English  no  less 
than  in  classical  subjecd},  the  schools  which  feed  the  colleges  will  in  turn  be  able  to 
exact  from  the  lower  schools  an  efficiency  which  they  now  greatly  lack.  The  service 
which  American  colleges  could  thus  indirectly  render  to  American  education  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate.  Were  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  well-constructed  course 
of  English  studies  strictly  enforced  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  our  leading  colleges, 
the  quality  of  education  received  by  all  pupils  in  all  schools  directly  or  remotely  affected 
by  such  action  would  be  sensibly  improved.  Hitherto  a  too  exclusive  concern  for  pre- 
liminary training  in  the  classics  and  mathematics  has  cut  off  the  higher  institutions 
for  education  in  this  country  from  a  part  of  that  influence  upon  the  lower,  which  it  is 
both  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  exercise. 

Students  in  hUfHtuUons  for  auperior  instruotUm, — ^The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated population  in  each  State  between  16  and  20  years  of  age,  the  number  of  students 
reported  in  the  colleges,  in  schools  of  science,  and  in  institutions  for  the  superior  in- 
struction of  women,  and  the  number  of  these  students  in  the  several  States  to  each 
thousand  of  the  population  between  the  stated  ages. 
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StaUsHcat  aunmary  of  number  of  ttudtntt,  ^o,,  in  UisHtutioiu  for  Mtperior  iiutrwition. 


1^1 

:  II 


State. 


g  s 


-Sis 


|§8 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Ckinnectioat 

Delaware 

District  of  Ck>lumbla. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana ........."...... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaehnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

Xew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  IsUuid 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


117,500 

60,288 

43.350 

53,170 

13,498 

13,944 

21,908 

138,625 

163,517 

185,034 

122,390 

34,288 

145,002 

76,212 

66,484 

83,888 

146,476 

120,534 

40,040 

96,572 

181.050 

10, 910 

2,217 

32,158 

89,612 

451, 474 

125,348 

287,075 

8,443 

367,593 

'22,502 

81,532 

1H519 

92,068 

33,912 

133,287 

47,653 

108,833 


355 
94 

984 

792 
17 

139 


102 
40 


738 


242 
21 


80 
316 
62 


3, 961, 206 


717 

1,622 

1,139 

795 

146 

643 

569 

302 

495 

1,502 

741 

95 

286 

1.153 

31 


95 
470 


263 

107 
181 


181 
130 
595 
143 


206 


262 
501 

3,369 
497 

2,324 
303 

1,726 
212 
228 
661 
636 
131 
920 
156 
577 


112 
134 
909 


250 

123 

1,295 


105 
39 


36 
960 

44 
244 


25,210 


7,027 


1,195 

134 

1,064 

1,350 

100 

139 


1,270 

1,133 

394 

55 

27 

740 

41 

694 

342 

1,120 

149 

104 

586 

970 


2,082 
3,225 
1,533 
1,113 

280 
1,564 

610 
1,177 

967 
3,217 
1,033 

199 

872 
2,329 

31 


116 

572 
2.424 

786 
1,690 

136 
1,003 


313 
832 
336 
70 
676 
219 
239 


490 
1.297 
6,702 
1,283 
4,364 

562 
4,083 

212 

646 
1,532 

972 

237 
3,556 

419 
1,060 


18,292 


50.529 


10 
2 
94 

25 

7 
10 


15 

19 

8 

9 

8 

10 

8 

17 

11 

21 

8 

4 

9 

12 

2 


IS 
14 
14 
10 
14 
66 
11 
9 
7 
10 
10 
6 
19 
8 
9 


12 


TABLE  DL — SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institations  and  departments  of  this  class, 
-with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office,  in  each  year  from  1870  to  1873, 
inclusive.    The  numbers  under  1873  include  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Number  of  institutions 

17 

144 

1,413 

41 

303 

3.303 

70 

724 

5,395 

70 

Number  of  instructors.......................  .... 

749 

Nnml>er  of  students 

8,950 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the  statistics  as  reported  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix : 
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LXIX 


StaHiUcdl  summary  qf  schooU  of  edenoe  (including  ooUegiaie  departments)  endowed  by  na- 
tional land-grantSj  in  Tdhle  IXj  Part  1. 


1 

5§ 

It 

Students. 

Yolnmes  in  liVrary. 

Stato. 

11 

M 

a  g 

it 

1 

•8  = 

Alabama                 t--. .t-t- 

oO 
h\ 

oO 
el 

e 

5 
90 
31 

6 

101 
35 

5 

1 

^^j^xnsaa     

188 
0 

150 
10,500 

Qg|}|^)|1l^                                                         

5,000 

Omiif^icnt      ..-.r--- 

185 
19 

20 
2 

37 
0 

Debi^are 



&000 

jlorl^                                         

Q^oirgia. 

11 
13 

95 
355 

0 
55 

0 
2 

0 

13,000 
9,000 

200 

IHinoia      

300 

Twliana r 

Iowa 

17 
14 
9 

243 
46 
181 

19 
60 

1 

r 

0 

113 

67 

3,000 
3,000 
20,000 

100 

ITftMtn^     

70 

Ecntneky    

Ti^^niana 

yaiiif* 

11 
6 
54 
10 

102 
130 
431 
115 

1 

1,500 

600 

Marjianil 

MaaMrhnactto 

10 
35 

7 
3 

0 

6,000 
2,800 

100 

125 

MTqnf^tOt:* 

If  iaiQfwimil 

16 
18 
2 

182 
53 

10,000 

1,400 

75 

400 

Ulnmniri , 

160 

8 

0 

830 

lf«braskA 

Kf^adft  ,     .                                           

Xev HftraMhin  ^--^--..-r t 

13 
11 
43 

20 
48 
396 

1 
0 

0 
2 
10 

0 
0 

1,200 
5,000 

200 

Xew  JerasY. ---- 

500 

KewTork 

Vorth  Carolina 

Ohio 

7 
4 

8 

44 
63 

30 

Otbcsii 

PimiRylvaiifa 

88 

2,000 

BbodeUlaod 

Soatli  Carolina 

4 
11 

27 
39 

78 
0 

0 

93 
92 

500 

T««nf4M«  ......  X 

TtfTM  .      ..                        . 

Teramit 

7 
28 

5 
10 

29 
336 

31 
184 

7 

0 

13 

58 

0 
1 
0 
2 

0 
20 
70 
72 

15,000 
1,190 
3,000 
6,000 

450 

Vinrinia 

190 

Weat  Virginia 

100 

ITfaMinflin                         

1,200 

Total 

39 

399 

3,414 

392 

67 

1,038 

120, 315 

10,295 

raited  fttftiM  Milftf^rv  At^sHmny 

42 

57 

217 
241 

United  Statea  Naval  Academy 

d39 

Total          

3 

99 

458 

39 

Total                        

41 

498 

3,872 

431 

67  il  rtw 

a  Kot  yet  establiahed. 

b  Scientiflo  sobool  not  yet  organized* 

c  See  Table  Yin--College8. 

d  Cadet-engineers. 
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StaUsHcal  summary  of  schools  ofsdenosj  ^o.~Continued. 


r 

Corporate  property,  &c 

State. 

Amount    of    endow- 
ment or  of  prodnc. 
tiveftmds. 

Pig 

If 
1^^ 

> 

!i 

Alabama  ......».»».  Tr--rr-T ^ , ^ 

$223,500 
130,000 
179,709 

$50,000 

117,800 
10,400 
5,370 

$3,000 

A  ^kanSaS           .r.r-T-r-T,--»--»l---i- 

1225.000 

50,000 

California    

Connocticiit    *•••.•••••••••.••..••••••••••••..• 

281.225 
60,000 

Delaware   • .- - 

81,000 

50,000 

4,860 

2,000 

Florida 

C^eorgia - 

243,000 
319,000 
340,000 
720,000 
185,469 
165,000 

225,000 

27,000 
28,000 
19,000 
35,000 
23,000 
9,900 

29,000 
15,077 
79,000 

Ulinois 

849,980 
650.000 
945,000 
457,807 

Indiana  .....*....-.. ...r.r-r,.^,^.... 

170,000 
235.000 

70,888 
275,000 

Iowa 

Kanflas  ,.,,^--,x---,-,-- - --t-t...... 

8.000 
7.080 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

124,000 
112,200 
450,000 
907,500 
160,181 
134,900 
100,000 

150,000 
100.000 
250,000 

8,000 

6,747 

15,000 

11,039 

22,000 
6,000 
59,000 
15,500 

Vftryland  -^--,.,-^ _^^„,.,^, 

50,000 
1,000,000 

VlMUUU'hn Wftt.til  ,, r-TT-r 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlaslBsippi .- 

300,000 
12,000 

59,852 
21,500 

50,000 
300 

Miaaonri .• 

Nebraska 

X  evada 

New  Hampshire 

138,000 

73.625 

4,800 

17,000 
6,960 

Xow  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

150,000 
300.000 

Ohio , 

500,000 

350,000 

30,000 

Oregon 

5,000 
14,000 

Pennsylvania 

500,000 

500.000 

300,000 

30,000 

Bbode  Island 

Son  th  Carolina 

40,000 

Tennessee   

396,000 

22,500 

Texas 

143,000 
965,000 
110.000 
925,309 

8.580 
9,500 
6,600 
15,771 

"Virginia 

West  Virginia 

120,000 

100,000 

80,000 

900,000 

65,500 
^  2.000 
29,444 

Wisconsin 

Total 

6, 152;  768 

5.489,012 

3  1**7  Ria  V**!  can  I 

485,870 

"        1 
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SltfHsUcal  nanmaiy  of  ackooU  of  science  {including  collegiate  departments)  not  endowed  ly 
natiowu  land-grants,  in  Table  IX,  Part  2. 


State. 


f 

I 


Students. 


■2s 


«8 


11 


II 


Yolamee  in  library. 


II 


HUnois 

Maine 

IbMachnsette... 

mnmri 

Kew  Hampehire . 

KeirJenej 

KewYork 

OMo 

Or^oQ. .......... 

Peonaylvania 

Virginia 


Total. 


58 
78 

144 
36 
84 
83 

465 

187 

79 

1,154 

614 


156 


16 


500 
500 


3.900 
7,000 
10,000 


67 


30 


48,500 
3,000 


S9 


251 


2,982 


141 


31 


388 


72,700 


100 


550 

1.000 

530 


700 


2.880 


State. 


Corporate  prox>erty,  &e. 


I 


H 


1^^ 

ill 


|1- 
111 


u 


O    9 


til 


nUnois 

Maine 

Maaaachosetts  ... 

Hiasonri 

Keir  Hampshire  . 

Kew  Jersey 

2feirYork 

Ohio 

OiegcRi. .......... 

PennsjlTanla 

Yi^inia 


130,000 


175,000 


125,000 


$1,500 


•2,500 


367,000 


428.784 


24,000 


191,000 
850,000 


500,000 
100,000 


1,700 
625,000 
316, 591 


11,500 
47,000 


22,213 


7,612 
5,000 
36,130 


Total  . 


40,000 

1,050.000 

50,000 


560,000 
302,000 


750,000 
1,800 


5,000 
2,500 


2, 578, 000 


1, 965, 784 


1, 790, 091 


91,500 


40,394 
22,000 


135,849 


a  See  Table  THI— Colleges. 

b  One  school  not  yet  organized. 

e  Two  schools  do  not  give  statistics. 

d  One  Nohool  does  not  give  statistics ;  only  one  gives  instmctors. 
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Port  1  of  Table  IX  relates  to  the  colleges  endowed  by  the  national  land-grant.  The 
nnmber  of  these  reporting  was  39 ;  number  of  instmctors,  .399 ;  number  of  stndents, 
4,911 ;  of  students  in  regular  course,  3,414 ;  in  special  courses,  392 ;  in  post-graduate 
courses,  67 ;  and  in  preparatory  course,  1,038. 

Part  2  of  Table  IX  relates  to  schools  of  science  not  so  endowed.  The  number  of  these 
reporting,  not  including  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  was  29 ;  number 
of  instructors,  251 ;  humber  of  students,  3,542 ;  of  students  in  regulsff  course,  2,9b2 ;  in 
special  courses,  141 ;  in  post-graduate-courses,  31 ;  and  in  preparatory  course,  388. 

Graduates  in  1873. — ^The  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  course  by  institutions  embraced 
in  Part  1  was  266,  (see  Table  XIII.)  The  nnmber  of  degrees  conferred  in  other  scientific 
colleges  (Part  2  of  Table  IX)  was  171.  Total  number  of  degrees  in  science  by  colleges 
embraced  in  Table  IX,  437. 

For  detailed  statement  of  degrees  conferred,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

For  museums  and  cabinets  of  natural  history,  du).,  connected  with  any  of  these  in- 
stitutions, see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix. 

Bene/acluma. — ^Table  XXIV  exhibits  the  benefactions  to  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ieal  colleges  and  schools  of  science  during  the  past  year. 

Date  oforganieatian, — Of  the  39  institutions  reported  established  under  the  grant,  3 
were  organized  in  1863,  3  in  1864,  5  in  1865,  4  in  1866,  2  in  1867,  4  in  1868, 1  in  1869,  3 
in  1870,  and  7  in  1872.  Six  of  the  colleges  have  not  yet  effected  their  organization  and 
the  date  of  organization  of  one  is  not  reported.  Three  States,  viz,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Nevada,  have  not  yet  established  colleges  under  the  grant. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  (15)  in  the  following-named  States  have  sev- 
erally independent  charters  and  are  not  connected  with  State-universities  or  other  col- 
leges :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachussetts,  (2,)  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

The  colleges  on  the  foundation  of  the  land-grant  in  these  States  severally  form  de- 
partments of  State-universities  or  colleges:  Califomia,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  (2,)  Missouri,  (2,)  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Finances. — ^An  effort  was  made  to  present  a  Hill  statement  of  the  endowments  and 
other  property  of  the  colleges,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  summary.  It 
will  be  seen  that  many  of  them  were  unprepared  to  respond  fully  to  these  inquiries. 
It  is  hoped  that  future  efforts  of  this  nature  may  be  more  successful. 

Preparatory  training, — ^The  statistics  show  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  students  in  these  colleges  were  in  the  preparatory  sections.  As  in  the  case  of  the  clas- 
sical colleges  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
are  also  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  scientific  curriculuoi. 
This  evil,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  must  be  borne  with,  until  either  the  higher  grades  <^ 
the  public  schools  or  the  private  schools  and  academies  afford  the  facilities  for  the  re- 
quisite preparatory  training.  The  academies  and  high  schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  tables,  report  2,777  in  preparatory  scientific  courses.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  any  considerable  number  of  these  students  receive  special  preparation 
fitting  them  for  the  colleges.  The  colleges  themselves  complain  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pupils  sent  up  to  them  from  the  lower  schools  are  poorly  prepared ;  that  in  some  nec- 
essary branches  they  are  totally  unfitted,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  time  must  be  devoted 
to  making  up  the  students*  deficiencies  in  mere  elementary  branches.  (See  remarks  on 
this  subject  under  "  Secondary  schools,^  p.  xxxvi  of  this  report.)  There  are,  however,  in 
dications  that  in  some  of  the  States  these  hinderances  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  As  the 
number  of  graduates  of  the  scientific  colleges  increases,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many 
of  them  will  take  up  the  business  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  academies  and  other  private  institutions.  What  is  urgently 
needed  is  a  class  of  schools  specially  devoted  to  this  preliminary  work.  Gifts  and  endow- 
ments might  be  most  usefully  bestowed  for  the  building-up  of  institutions  which  should  be 
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directly  snbsidiary  to  the  scicDtifio  colleges.  Already  in  the  New  England  States,  and  In 
a  few  States  outside  of  New  England,  schools  are  being  established  which  shall  do  for 
the  scientific  colleges  what  their  classical  preparatory  schools  are  doing  for  the  colleges 
of  liberal  arts. 

nu  stamdard  ofadmiwion, — ^The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colleges  having  no 
preparatory  course  must,  in  most  cases,  be  called  very  moderate.  These  are:  In  Kentucky, 
"a  £ur  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  elements  of  algebra.  In  Maine,  '*  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  United  States  history,  algebra  to 
quadratics,  and  five  books  in  geometry.''  In  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
^'a  written  examination  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  through  simple  equations,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  history  of  the  United  States."  In  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  "a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  (including  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,)  algebra  through  equations  of  the  second  degree,  plane-  and 
solid  geometry,  French  grammar  through  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  English  gram- 
mar and  composition,  rhetoric,  (so  much  as  is  included  in  the  first  part  of  Bain's  Rhet- 
oric, or  its  equivalent,)  and  geography;  In  Minnesota,  '*  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar.  United  States  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  elementary  algebra."  In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Connecticut,  "  a 
thorough  examination  in  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system ;  in  Davies's  Bour- 
dim's  algebra  as  far  as  the  general  theory  of  equations,  or  in  its  equivalent ;  in  geom- 
etry in  the  nine  books  of  Davies's  Legendre,  or  their  equivalent ;  in  plane-trigonometry, 
analytical  trigonometry  inclusive ;  in  geography.  United  States  history,  and  English 
grammar,  (including  spelling,)  and  in  Latin.  In  this  last,  six  books  of  Cesar's  Commen- 
taries, or  their  equivalent — as,  for  example,  the  prose  of  the  first  portion  of  Allen's  Latin 
Reader,  closing  with  SaUnst — is  the  least  amount  which  will  be  accepted  in  the  exami- 
nation." 

Beeait  orgaiHzatUm, — Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
eoll^es  on  the  foundation  of  the  national  grant  of  1862  have  been  bat  recently  organ- 
ized ;  7  of  them  were  opened  in  1872,  and  18  of  the  39  embraced  in  the  table  have  been 
in  operation  about  five  years  only.  In  several  of  the  States  it  has  not,  thus  far,  been 
possible  to  fully  equip  and  organize  colleges  on  account  of  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tions resulting  from  the  civil  war. 

The  law  of  Congress, — ^There  seems  to  be  in  the  popular  mind  a  misapprehension  of 
the  scope  of  the  law  of  1862,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  The 
law  reads  as  follows:  "The  proceeds  of  the  grant  shall  be  applied  to  the  endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  such  manner  as  «he  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practf-^al  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions."  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  there  were  in  America  very  few  in- 
strnmsntalities  for  adequate  instruction  in  either  theoretical  or  applied  science,  while 
in  Europe  the  schools  of  science  had  already  reached  a  high  degree  of  development,  and 
were  exercising  a  far-reaching  influence,  not  only  on  all  the  professions  outside  of  the 
theological  and  legal,  and  in  all  departments  of  arts  and  manufactures,  bat  also 
greatly  modifying  theories  and  methods  of  education  in  nearly  all  its  phases.  The  in- 
ternational expositions  had  opened  the  eyes  of  our  educators  and  scientists  to  the 
inferiority  of  our  country  in  almost  all  departments  of  applied  science.  Oar  students 
were  resorting  to  the  European  schools  for  scientific  training.  Few  original  scientific 
works  of  authority  were  produced  or  could  be  produced  here,  from  the  lack  of  the  re- 
quisite opportunities  for  scientific  culture.  The  country  abounded  in  material  wealth ; 
it  was  poor  and  provincial  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  What  was  demanded  for  our  coun- 
try was,  therefore,  a  class  of  schools  or  colleges  combining  in  their  curriculum  means 
for  thorough  edncation  in  the  sciences,  both  theoretical  and  applied,  and  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  true  modern  culture.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Intention  of  the  act  of 
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186S.  Its  spirit  was  broad  and  liberal,  exclading  nothing  whiob  experience  bud  shown 
to  be  valuable  in  modem  education;  while  expressly  providing  for  means  of  scientific 
instruction  in  agricnltnre  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Ftirther  provisions  of  the  act, — ^The  act  provided  that  "the  proceeds  of  the  land-grant 
should  constitute  a  j^rpetnal  endowment-fund,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  fund  or  the 
interest  thereon  should  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  purchase,  construction, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings ;  that  the  annual  interest  should  be 
applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section,  except  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land-scrip  received  by  any  State 
might  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms  whenever 
authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  States." 

Time  required, — It  is  no  less  true  of  educational  than  of  political  institutions:  they  are 
not  wholly  made ;  they  are  mainly  a  growth.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  these 
colleges,  having  so  wide  an  educational  scope,  making  new  demands  on  subordinate 
grades  of  instruction,  requiring  a  new  order  of  trained  professors  and  teachers,  besides 
large  outlay  in  buildings,  laboratories,  museums,  cabinets,  libraries,  and  apparatus, 
would,  under  the  most  favorable  circumfstances,  attain  a  very  complete  developtaent 
in  the  course  of  a  decade.  There  are  doubtless  great  deficiencies  to  be  supplied  in  many 
of  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  deficiencies  are  fully  recognized  by  the  faculties  of 
the  institutions  in  which  they  exist  and  that  measures  are  in  progress  to  supply  them. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  a  considerate  policy  should  prevail ;  that  there  should 
be  a  gradual,  sure  development,  rather  than  a  hasty  and  forced  one.  The  colleges  have 
apparently  pursued  this  policy,  sedulously  working  to  fulfill  the  end  of  their  establish- 
ment  and  studiously  avoiding  unfounded  claims  and  excessive  pretensions. 

Agricultural  and  mechanic  arts. — ^The  colleges  which  have  organized  their  curriculum 
claim  to  have  provided  for  special  instruction  of  students  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  What  would  constitute  a  liberal  and  practical  education  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arte  f  It  would  probably  be  admitted  to  comprise,  besides  a  respect- 
able knowledge  of  the  vernacular  and  of  its  literature,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics and  physics;  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  of  geology  and  botany;  of 
experimental  chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic ;  of  engineering  and  survayiug  as 
related  to  irrigation  and  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands ;  of  political,  rural,  and  domestic 
economy.  Every  one  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  is  intimately  related  to  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Certainly  the  demands  of  modem  science  in  either 
or  both  of  these  fields  far  outrun  the  usual  popular  and  superficial  estimate  of  them. 
But  while  science  was  appointed  to  be  the  leading  aim  of  the  schools,  there  was  to  be 
no  exclusion  of  other  studies  which  are  suited  *^  to  bring  the  light  of  general  culture 
to  illuminate  the  technicalities  of  special  pursuits."  The  interest  of  the  country  and  its 
honor  alike  require  that  the  colleges  should  be  thoroughgoing  and  maintain  courses  of 
instruction  in  all  departments  of  science.  Thus  only  can  they  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  and  place  our  country  in  these  respects  on  a  par  with  European  nations. 

Graduates  in  agricultural  science, — ^The  colleges  have  been  sometimes  criticised  on  the 
ground  that  their  graduates  in  agricultural  science  have  been  comparatively  few,  or 
rather  that  few  of  their  graduates  have  become  practical  farmers.  If  the  colleges  made 
no  provision  or  insufficient  provision  for  instraction  in  this  department,  there  might  be 
Aome  Justification  for  this  criticism.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  all  the  colleges  have 
provided  for  special  instruction  in  agricultural  science  and  that  the  graduates  therein 
bear  a  fair  proportion  to  those  in  other  specialties.  Still,  it  is  not  quite  logical  to 
blame  the  colleges  for  the  choice  of  professions  or  callings  of  their  graduates.  No  one 
would  think  of  reproaching  the  classical  colleges  because  they  do  not  make  all  their 
graduates  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  clergymen.  What  has  distinguished  our  country  is 
the  freedom  which  all  eigoy  in  choosing  their  callings.  Guilds,  class-prejudices,  systems 
of  caste,  do  not  operate  here,  as  in  older  countries,  to  keep  the  sons  in  the  same  paths 
which  their  fathers  trod.  All  thinkers  on  political  and  social  science  have  recjgnizod 
in  this  unrestricted  freedom  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  wide  general  intelligence, 
the  intellectual  activity  and  enterprise  of  our  people. 
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Tendendes  of  the  hut  thirty  years, — In  the  absence  of  all  statistics  on  this  bead  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  assnmed,  in  view  of  the  political  and  social  tendencies  of  the  period, 
that  no  ficieat  number  of  edacated  young  men  would  resort  to  the  business  of  scientific 
agriculture.  Emerson  said  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  literary  festival,  **  Whatever  events  in 
progress  shall  go  to  disgust  men  with  cities  and  infuse  into  them  the  passion  for  country- 
life  and  country-pleasures  will  render  a  service  to  the  whole  face  of  the  contineni;  and 
will  farther  the  most  poetic  of  all  the  occupations  of  real  life."  Whatever  tendencies 
were  visible  then  to  such  a  result,  new  counteracting  events  have  led  away  from,  rather 
than  to,  scientific  agriculture.  The  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  absorbed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  more  than  ever  before,  in  commercial  speculations,  in  the  development  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  in  carrying  forward  vast  systems  of  public  works,  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  continent.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  times  have  contributed  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  population  in  towns  and  cities.  Toung  men  of  education  have  flocked 
to  the  market  and  the  forum ;  neither  personal  predilections  "  nor  paternal  acres  "  have 
turned  many  to  the  ''  sanative  and  tranquillizing  influences  ^  of  agricultural  life.  The 
most  eloquent  commendations  of  agricultural  pursuits,  from  Zenophon  and  Cicero  down 
to  our  times,  have  come  from  those  who  knew  little  practically  of  the  mattock 
and  the  plow.  These  things,  combined  with  the  large  returns  on  capital,  with  the  com- 
paratively easy  condition  of  the  working  classes,  the  semi-commercial  spirit  of  the  agri- 
coltoral  class,  and  the  persistent  inculcation  by  some  leaders  of  opinion  of  the  pleasant 
doetrine  that  anybody  without  training  is  good  for  anything  or  everything,  have  con- 
spired to  a  tardy  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific  methods  and  processes,  both  in 
agricoltnre  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  results  of 
these  methods  are  such  as  do  not  quickly  obtrude  themselves  on  the  mind.  The  col- 
leges came  into  being  amid  these  tendencies ;  they  have  been  obliged  in  some  sense  to 
Btmggle  against  them.  But  there  are  indications  that  other  tendencies  are  beginning 
to  operate.  The  results  of  scientific  methods  in  their  applications  to  commerce,  manu- 
fiictares,  mining,  agriculture,  &c.,  are  becoming  more  widely  known  and  more  fully 
appreciated,  the  demand  for  men  educated  in  these  methods  and  processes  is  annually 
increasing,  and  a  greater  number  of  students  are  seeking  the  advantages  of  the  best- 
^»pointed  colleges. 

Gi/C«,  endowmenUf  and  proceeds  of  sale  of  land-9oripj  ^o. — Individual  benefactions  and 
State-  and  other  appropriations  to  these  colleges  are  an  earnest  of  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  in  respect  to  them.  Since  their  establishment  more  than  |6, 000,000 
have  been  given  for  buildings,  apparatus,  and  for  endowments  of  professorships,  scholar- 
ships, ^bo.  Individual  gifts  alone  reach  the  sum  of  $3,363,350.  The  amount  received  thus 
far  from  the  sale  of  agricultural-college-scrip  has  reached  the  sum  of  $6,567,720.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  colleges  in  many  of  the  States  have  received  from  State-,  county-,  and 
municipal  appropriations  and  from  individual  benefactions  sums  largely  in  excess  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  land-scrip.  The  receipts  of  each,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  from  pro-r 
ceeds  of  land-sorip  and  from  other  sources,  ({.  e.,  donations,  appropriations,  &c.,)  aroas 
foUows:  Alabama,  $216,000  from  land-scnp  $102,700,  fVom  other  sources;  Arkansas, 
11^,000  from  land-scrip,  $217,000  from  other  sources  ;  California,  $750,000  from  land- 
scrip;  Connecticut,  $135,000  from  land-scrip,  $850,000  from  other  source^,;  Delaware, 
|B3,000  from  land-scrip ;  Georgia,  $243,000  from  land-scrip,  $28,400  from  other  sources ; 
Illinois,*  $319,494  from  land-scrip,  $685,300  from  other  sources;  Indiana,  $212,238  from 
land-scrip,  1^95,000  from  other  sources ;  Iowa,*  $11,742  from  land-scrip,  $21,385  from 
other  sources ;  Eanoas,  $190,000  from  land-scrip ;  Kentucky,  $165,000  from  land-scrip, 
$210,012  frt>m  other  sources ;  Louisiana,  $182,600  from  land-scrip,  $10,000  from  other 
soorcee;  Maine,  $116,359  from  land-scrip,  $133,000  from  other  sources;  Maryland, 
(112,500  frt)m  land-scrip,  $45,000  from  other  sources ;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, $157,538  from  land-scrip,  $441,186  from  other  sources ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  $78,769  from  land-scrip,  $511,026  frx>m  other  sources ;  Michigan,*  $207,500 
horn  land-scrip;  Minnesota,*  $168,681  from  land-sorip,  $195,500  from  other  sources ;  Uni- 

*  Land  not  all  add. 
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Tersity  of  Mississippi;  $75^600  from  laod-scrip;  Alcorn  University,  Mississippi,  $113,400 
fix)m  land-scrip,  $105,000  from  other  sources ;  Missouri,  $261,795  from  donations,  appro- 
priations, &c.;  New  Hampshire,  $80,000  from  land-scrip,  $114,000  from  other  sources  j 
New  Jersey,  $116,000  from  laud-scrip,  $93,000  from  other  sources ;  New  York,  $602,792 
from  land-scrip,  $1,114,909  from  other  sources;  North  Carolina,  $135,000  frx)m  land-scrip, 
Ohio,  $342,450  from  land-scrip,  $384,215  from  other  sources ;  Oregon,  $10,000  from  dona- 
tions, appropriations,  &c. ;  Pennsylvania,  $439,186  fix)m  land-scrip,  $117,699  fix)m  other 
sources ;  Rhode  Island,  $50,000  from  land-scrip ;-  South  Carolina,  $130,500  from  land- 
scrip  ;  Tennessee,  (271,875  from  land-scrip,  $131,085  from  other  sources ;  Vermont, 
$122,626  from  land-scrip,  $49,359  from  other  sources ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Virginia,  $95,000  from  land-scrip,  $250,376  from  other  sources ;  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  $190,000  from  land-scrip,  $36,683  from  other  sources ; 
West  Virginia,  $90,000  frx>m  land-scrip,  $183,970  from  other  sources;  Wisconsin,* 
$228,870  from  land-scrip,  $40,000  frx)m  other  sources. 

Free  echolanhipsA — These  coUegeshave  already  afforded  to  a  great  numher  of  youths 
means  of  education,  which,  without  the  national  grant,  they  never  would  have  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the  colleges  already  organized  is  at  pres- 
ent over  2,700. 

Local  influences, — ^The  type  of  development  of  the  colleges  in  the  departments  of  sci- 
ence must  in  some  degree  be  modified  by  geographical  position,  natural  products,  and 
dominant  industrial  interests.  The  colleges  in  the  agricultural  States  would  be  likely 
to  have  more  students  and  graduates  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture ;  in  the 
non-agricultural  States,  more  of  the  graduates  would  be  divided  among  other  technical 
pursuits  and  profj^ssions.  Although  present  statistics  are  incomplete  on  this  head,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  point  to  this  result. 

Crraduates  and  former  sludents, — Of  students  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  58  are  reported  as  engaged  in  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  college  in  Arkansas  has  no  graduates  as  yet  The 
Sheffield  School  of  Yale  College  has  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  75  professors  in  sci- 
ence who  are  now  in  places  of  responsibility  in  colleges  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, besides  many  who  are  serving  the  Government  in  the  Coast  Survey,  Hydrographio 
Bureau,  National  Observatory,  and  as  geologists,  explorers,  and  topographers.  Many 
hundred  students  have  also  pursued  special  courses  in  this  school. 

In  Delaware,  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  college  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations.  The  college  in 
Georgia  has  as  yet  no  graduates.  Of  51  former  students  of  the  college  in  Ulinois  whose 
present  occupations  are  known,  30  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  4  in  manufacturing,  7  in 
teaching,  4  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  6  in  law  and  other  professions.  The  mechanical 
and  engineering  departments  were  slower  in  developing,  and  not  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  students  are  yet  in  the  field.  Nearly  100  of  those  who  have  been  students  in  the 
college  in  Iowa  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  those  who  have  attended  courses  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  between  40  and  .50  per  cent,  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations.  Of  the  13  graduates  of  the  college  in 
Maine,  4  are  civil  engineers,  2  farmers,  1  manufacturer,  1  fish-breeder,  and  the  others  are 
teaching  temporarily.  Of  34  who  left  before  graduating,  several  have  become  farmers, 
others  teachers,  &c.  Of  the  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  66 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  37  in  mechanical  occupations.  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has  graduated  9  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering,  7 
in  the  department  of  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  8  in  that  of  geology  and 
mining  engineering,  8  in  the  department  of  mining  engineering,  22  in  the  department 
of  civil  engineering,  13  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  2  in  the  department  of  science 
and  literature,  and  1  in  the  department  of  architecture.    Besides  these,  a  large  number 

*Land  not  all  sold. 

f  Doabtless  mach  of  the  complaint  that  has  been  beard  in  reftBrenoe  to  the  colleges  would  never  have 
arisen  if  the  States  had  restricted  a  certain  proportion  of  free  scholarships  to  such  students  only  aa 
purposed  to  devote  themselves  to  practical  agriculture. 
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of  stadents  have  taken  special  conrses  in  the  institute.  Of  the  73  graduates  of  the  col« 
lege  in  Michigan  down  to  1872,  inclusive,  21  are  fannersi  7  are  fruit-growers,  4  are  engi- 
neen,  2  are  mechanics,  7  are  professors,  and  5  are  teachers ;  5  are  students  of  special 
science,  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  various  professions.  The  faculty  estimates  that 
more  than  half  of  the  students  who  have  heen  connected  with  the  college  in  Minnesota 
are  now  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
in  Mississippi  has  as  yet  no  graduates.  The  college  in  Missouri  graduated  its  first  class 
in  1873.  Of  the  5  graduates,  one  is  assistant  professor,  the  others  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  college  in  Nebraska  has  as  yet  no  graduates.  All  the  graduates  of  the 
Ifew  Hampshire  college  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations  except 
one,  who  is  teaching.  Of  the  47  students  who  graduated  between  1868  and  1871  from  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  whose  occupa- 
tions are  known,  57  per  cent,  are  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  manufacturers,  and  8^ 
per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  occupations  of  the  graduates  of  the  agricultu- 
iml  and  mechanical  department  of  Cornell  University',  New  York,  are  not  known  to  the 
college.  The  college  in  Ohio  is  not  ftdly  organized  and  has  no  graduates.  The  college  in 
Oregon  has  no  graduates.  About  one-third  of  the  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Pennsylvania  have  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
Of  the  15  graduates  of  the  coU^e  in  Tennessee,  2  are  farmers,  1  is  a  civil  engineer,  1  is  a 
mechanic,  6  are  teachers,  1  at  West  Point,  the  others  in  various  colleges.  Of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  in  Vermont,  9  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  21  in  mechanical  oc- 
eopationa.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Blacksburg,  Ya.,  has  as  yet  no 
graduates.  The  graduates  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (for 
colored  students)  are»  with  few  exceptions,  engaged  in  teaching  for  six  months  in  the 
year ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  in  farming  or  mechanical  occupations.  A  large 
number  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  in  West  Virginia  (West  Virginia  University) 
are  reported  as  engaged  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits.  The  faculty  reports 
that  one-fourth  of  the  former  male  students  of  the  college  in  Wisconsin  (University  of 
Wisconsin)  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations. 

The  remarks  of  Grovemor  Jewell  in  transmitting  to  the  legislature  the  last  annual 
statement  of  the  governing-board  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  may  without  impro- 
priety be  applied  to  several  of  the  more  thoroughly-organized  colleges : 

The  benefit  which  the  scientific  school  has  conferred  upon  the  State,  in  turning  out 
young  men  who,  on  leaving  the  institution,  are  enabled  to  assume  the  position  of  lead- 
ers in  their  several  caUingA  and  of  educators  of  the  people  to  a  higher  grade  of  culture, 
increasing  the  productive  brain-capacity  as  well  as  the  material  wealth  of  the  country, 
cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  back 
most  favorable  reports  of  the  graduates  who  have  been  sent  out,  and  their  influence, 
already  great,  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

TABLE   X.— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
dnding  theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year,  from  1870  to  1873 
Indusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students : 


1870. 

1«71. 

1873. 

1873. 

Unfibcr  of  institatioiM 

80 

339 

3,354 

94 

369 

3,904 

104 

435 

3,331 

110 

KOabfT  of    ill!ltmCtOrtrT-^-,r,r,-.T,r-^,.rT,rx   .rrr--,--,r-,--r-r-, 

573 

3,838 
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For  BtatisticB  in  detail  of  each  school  reference  is  made  to  Table  X  of  the  appen- 
dix. The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  schools  in  the  several  States,  the 
number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  the  increase  in  libraries  during  the  year ;  also  the 
amount  of  endowment-funds  and  the  value  of  other  corporate  property. 

Summary  of  number  of  8ch4>oU  of  theology,  with  numher  of  volumes  in  librariee,  amount  of 

corporate  property  f  j-c. 


State. 


Yolmnes  in 
library. 


Corporate  property,  &o. 


lll 


^5 

11 


=3  . 


Alabama 

Califomia 

Connecticat 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Haine 

Maryland 

Masaachoaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


1.000 
5,000 
93,000 
36,443 


90 
540 


4,999 


1950,000 

309,984 

1,005,000 


175,000 
75,000 


578,850 


$46,000 
1,059,104 


$5,590 
110,669 


$44,303 


3,890 
16,500 


990 
3,500 


17,000 
90,900 
66,490 
1,000 
1,500 
19,900 


9,000 
900 

1,990 
500 
150 
50 


959,800 

170,000 

1,693,737 


96,000 
44,000 


94,366 
189,000 


1,389 
11,500 


9,989 
8,000 


50,000 
150,000 
535,000 


170,000 
957,000 


10,000 
71,500 


1,000 
40,000 
96,094 


40,000 


40,000 
60.000 


eoo 

95,000 


9,000 


9,500 

10,000 


55,396 
100,691 

1,000 
51,900 
87,194 
94,846 

3,895 

450 

15,500 

3,000 
19,800 

1,100 


6,716 

7,579 

700 

1,590 

3,590 

148 

975 


490,000 
1,525,100 


614,000 
1,569,500 


484,000 
613,577 


30,453 
96,874 


6,600 
159,644 


497,044 
878,783 
908,850 
90,000 


398,000 

610,387 

30,000 

55,000 


369,773 

998,977 

145,600 

15,000 


17,141 

41.449 

10,931 

1,000 


4,000 

.If,  058 

4.6U6 


1,050 


427,900 
90,000 
190,000 


935,000 


700 


100,000 
15,000 


397,000 
30,600 


90,000 
3,000 


110 


569,484 


36,393 


7, 7G8, 498 


5,190,737 


5,455^097 


369  719 


TOGO 
33»306 
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The  nniuber  of  schools  pertaining  to  the  several  religions  denominations,  with  the 
number  of  professors  and  students  therein,  is  shown  in  the  appended  abstract. 

StatistuMl  summarif  of  theological  seminaries. 


DenomlDatioiL 


ll 


L  Catholic 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

LntlMraii 

Protestant  Episcopal . 

Conjcregational 

Hedwdist  Episcopal . 


Uniled  Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Cfaristiao 

^riseopsl 

Pree-Will  Baptist 

Ussectarian 

Tnited  Brethren 

UnirerBalist 

African  Methodist  Epiacopal. 

CnmberUnd  Presbyterian 

German  Beformed 

Methodist  Episcopal,  (Sontb) . 

Mocarian 

Vev  Jemsalem 

Presbyterian,  (South) 

XTnioD  ETangelical 

Unitarian 


123 
65 

74 
53 
28 
51 
45 
16 
IS 
Itf 
6 
9 
9 
9 
4 
13 
3 
S 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
11 


603 
567 
533 
487 
313 
324 
207 
109 
70 
126 
110 
12 
28 
58 
28 
35 
20 
47 
10 
17 
29 


60 


18 


Total  . 


110 


573 


3,838 


The  nomber  of  degrees  or  diplomas  conferred  in  theology  in  1873  was  683.  A  detailed 
statement  of  these  will  be  fonnd  in  Table  Xm  of  the  appendix. 

Benefadiona, — ^The  amonnt  of  bene£Eictions  to  schools  of*  theology  from  October  15, 
1872,  to  October  15, 1873,  was  reported  to  be  $619,801.  For  further  information  in  re- 
tpect  to  these  benefactions,  see  Table  XXIV  of  the  appendix. 

TABLE  XI.— SCHOOLS  OP  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this  Bureau 
eaeh  year,  from  1870  to  1873  inclusive)  with  the  number  of  instructors  and  number  of 
ttodents: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

*^»bfT of  iffftitnt^ons  ,..x 

96 

99 
1.653 

39 

129 

1,783 

37 

151 

1,976 

37 

Hamb^  of  instmctom  ..^^-r - 

158 

JFvmber  of  stndents  ^. - • ■ 

2,17i 
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Statistics. in  detail  of  these  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  XI  of  the  appendix.  The 
following  summary  shows  the  number  of  schools  in  the  several  States,  the  number  of  in- 
structors and  students,  volumes  in  libraries,  and  increase  in  libraries  during  the  year : 

SiaH8iiodl  summary  of  nurnber  of  schools  of  law,  fc. 


State. 


Yolames  in  library. 


Whole 
number. 


Inoreaee 

since 
October 
15,1813. 


Conneoticnt 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ken  tacky 

Loainana 

Maaaachnsetts 

Michigan 

Hisaissippl 

Missonri 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

PennsylTania 

8oath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. 

Total 


46 
17 
35 
53 
96 
36 
39 
192 
331 
7 

66 
547 
25 
56 
64 
16 
103 
101 
23 
329 


7,000 

700 
350 

153 

8,400 

2,500 
3,000 

500 

30 

16,200 

3,000 

500 

200 

4,000 
8,000 

900 

3,050 

190 

600 

500 

1,000 


100 


37 


158 


2,174 


52,990 


1,483 


Two  of  the  schools,  viz,  the  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College  and  the  law-depart- 
ment of  Richmond  College,  did  not  report  the  number  of  students  for  the  year. 

Degi'ees.— The  number  of  graduates  of  the  schools  in  1873  was  reported  to  be  706. 
The  numbed  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  several  schools,  so  far  as  reported,  will  be 
found  in  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix.* 


TABLE  XII.— SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINB. 


The  followiug  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year,  from  1870  to  1873  inclusive, 
with  the  number  of  instructors  and  students : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Number  of  institntlons 

63 

588 

6,943 

82 

750 

7,045 

87 

720 

5,995 

94 

Number  of  instmctora . 

1,148 
8,681 

Number  of  stodcnta -    . 

The  annexed  summary  of  Table  XII  (to  which  reference  is  made  for  further  and 
detailed  statistics)  shows  by  States  the  number  of  schools  of  each  class,  the  number 
of  students*  and  the  number  of  graduates  in  1873,  the  number  of  volumes  in  libraries 
and  increase  in  libraries  for  the  year ;  also  the  number  of  alumni  and  the  amount  of 
property,  funds,  &«.,  of  institutions,  so  far  as  these  items  were  reported: 

*Nearly  all  of  tbese  schools  being  departments  of  universities  and  coUegee,  it  was  found  inconvenieiit 
to  present  separate  statements  of  endowments  and  other  property.  .  ,  . 
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JSmmmary  of  nvmber  of  aehooU  of  wkedMnef  ^e. 


State. 


lODICAL  A5D   BUB- 
GICAL. 

Jtegulmr. 


C^ifomia 

C<xoeetica&.. 

Georgia 

nUDoia 


Iowa 

Kantocky  . 


Harjlaod 

.  MMMchnaetto.... 

Michigan 

IGnonri 

Vew  Hampshire.. 

Kew  York 

Korth  Carolina ... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTaaia 

Boath  Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

vcnoont. ......... 

Tirginia 

Dist  of  Columbia. 

£deetic 

ninois 

Hew  York 

Obio 

Homeopathie. 

HUoois 

MsssachosettB.... 

Xissoori 

Hew  York 

Qihio 

FMSsylraDia 


DISTAL. 


UnjlaDd. 


IfisBoari... 
SewTovk. 


B— 71 


rf 

3 

^ 

1 

^ 

'S 

1 

1 

g 

a 

0 

0 

^ 

^ 

9 
30 

9 
33 
57 

SI 
27 
10 
11 
21 
29 
20 
49 
11 
179 
5 
71 
13 
60 
11 

10 

• 

8 
11 
20 
33 

12 
7 
7 

16 
33 
13 
S5 
17 
22 


85 

26 

32 

336 

358 

154 

220 

470 

136 

58 

114 

175 

431 

344 

5S 

1,344 


699 
14 

666 
68 

235 


56 
102 
114 

130 
37 
143 

65 
93 
39 

127 
65 

110 

43 

77 
48 
17 
40 
62 


§ 

11 

Sa 

I 

o 


60 
3 

34 
115 

55 

85 
135 

51 

14 

85 

4U 
105 

97 

21 
456 


277 
5 


26315, 
16 
69 
9 
23 
14 
J5 


400 
Ui 


2,007 
180, 
6:50 
2,  407 
1, 5m 
1,09Q 


1,256 
2,297 
1,213 

7,292 


6,864 
61 
367 


1,534 
203 
597 
875 
732 


120 

171 

1,732 

287 
101 
100 
404 
614 
908 


709 
91 
49 
68 

240 


VajLj  tdiM.  In 
library. 


asoo 


100 
300 
4,000 
3,500 
4,000 
3.5t0 
2,000 


1,575 
1,400 
6,166 


4,800 


30 
800 


5,000 


300 

16,500 

100 

550 

i.odo 

2,500 


50 


100 


300 


50 
000 


50 


150 
300 
50 


71 


2,000 

15 

14 

50 

500 


Oorpofate  pEopertj,  dto. 


#175, 000 
15,000 
21,332 


It 
II 


175,000 
65,000 


1,500 


47, 133 
20,000 
72,000 


134,800 


130,000 


171,625 


25,000 


60,000 


100,000 


1,000 
85,000 


1,000 
6,000 


20,000 


25,000 
75^000 
2U00O 
d0,O00 
200,000 
200,000 
20,000 


20,000 
135,000 

25,000 
299,000 


210,000 


20,000 
100,000 


30,000 
50,000 


25.000 

500 

80,000 

100,000 
100,000 


70,000 

50,000 

4,000 

1,000 
9.000 
18,000 


s 


fig    §5 


Is 


^  "Q 


JS   o 


$1,000 


50,000 


2,500 


99,625 


5,977 


20,000 


10,000 


650 


5,000 
20,000 

Digiti 


$1,105 
4,000 

11,000 
7,000 

15,000 


4,125 


30,865 


$100 


23,981 

3,500 

76,345 


33,700 
4,000 
4,035 


3,800 
3,000 


1,^800 


6,000 
2,393 


13,000 


2,000 
10,800 
8,781 


1,600 


4,900 
1,200 
3,922 
1,800 
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Summary  of  number  of  echooU  of  fuetUdne^  ^o.-i-Continued. 


State. 


II 

3  s 
1 


Yolnaaes  in 
library. 


I 


Corporate  property,  &c 


IS" 


§§1 


p.  ^ 

ft  a 

a 


u 


PennsylTania 

Texas 

PHABMACBUTIO. 

lUinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

HaMachoaetts . . . . 

Michigui 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Petinsylyania 

Tennessee 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Totals: 

Regular 

Eclectio 

Homeopathic 

Dental 

Phumaeeutio 


161 


T7 


758 


$13,900 


50 


4fi 

187 
156 
256 
20 
35 


12 


1,800 


150 


$15,000 


8,000 


115 
35 
86 
50 

198 
39 


100 
250 
400 


1,000 


$500 


100 
25 


3,000 


1,000 


2,000 


$30 
140 


2,800 

700 

3,050 


700 

100 

2,300 

50 


200 
100 
150 
50 


25,000 
3,000 


4,000 
1^500 
60.000 
2;  000 
400 


16,000 


tfSO 


1,200 
4.000 
2,400 
7.707 


1.650 


7806, 
26 
136 
158 

48 


,491 
310 
499 
448 
933 


2,081 
122 
188 
176 
183 


49,219 
2,023 
2.504 
1,909 
1,506 


40,171 
5,000 

20,950 

150 

5,700 


1,271 


2,579 
775 


788.380 
85,000 

186,000 
27,000 
47,000 


1,650.000 
105,500 
324.000 
66,500 
77,900 


150,625 
20,000 
10,000 


8,577 

1,800 

650 


18,500 


1.020 


285,456 
8.392 
34.561 
35.706 
23,507 


Grand  total.. 


94| 


1.1488,681 


2,750 


57,161 


71,971 


4,6 


1,133,380 


2,223,900 


199,125 


12,047 


327,642 


-The  number  of  gradnates  in  medicine  and  surgeiy  in  1873  (inolnding  176 
in  dental  surgery)  was  reported  to  be  2,567.  The  number  of  graduat-es  in  pharmacy 
was  183.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  seyeral  schools  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Table  XIU  of  the  appendix. 

Benefactions, — ^The  amount  of  benefiBhctions  to  schools  of  medicine  from  October  15, 
1872,  to  October  15, 1873,  was  reported  to  be  178,600,  (see  Table  XXTV  of  the  appendix.) 


TABLX  Xni.— DEGREES. 

The  table  of  the  appendix  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  degrees  conferred  in  course 
and  bottom  oauea  by  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  1873.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  exhibits  the  number  of  degrees  of  each  kind  conferred  by  institutions 
in  the  several  States  and  the  total  of  the  same  for  all  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Classification  of  degrees.^The  number,  of  degrees  of  all  classes  conferred  in  course 
was  8,563;  honorary,  460.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  In  letters,  3,399  in 
course,  141  honorary :  in  science,  777  in  course,  11  honorary  j  in  philosophy,  141  in 
course,  20  honorary ;  in  art,  7  in  course,  1  honorary ;  in  theology,  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas in  course  683, 172  honorary ;  in  medicine,  2, 612  in  course,  4  honorary ;  in  law, 
706  in  course,  108  honorary ;  others,  (including  174  in  pharmacy,)  238  :n  course,  3  hon- 
orary. 
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InsHtiUUms  and  degreet, — ^The  nnmber  of  institntiona  of  the  eeveral  classes  embraced 
in  (he  sammaiy,  with  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  each  class,  is  as  follows : 
Universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  226 ;  degrees  conferred  in  course,  3,446 ;  han- 
oris  causoy  457.  Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  schools  of  science,  43 ; 
degrees  conferred  in  course,  437.  Colleges,  &e.,  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women, 
54 ;  degrees  conferred  in  course,  505 ;  honoris  causttf  3.  Total  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred on  women  in  institutions  embraced  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  of  the  appendix,  564 
in  eonrse ;  honoris  causa,  4.  Schools  and  departments  of  theology,  60  ;  degrees  conferred 
in  course,  683.  Schools  and  departments  of  law,  30 ;  degrees  conferred  iil  course,  706. 
Schools  and  departments  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  84 ;  degrees  conferred  in  course, 
2,786* 

StaUttioal  summary  ofaU  degress  conferred. 
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1 
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0 
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n 
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§ 

i 
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1 

1 
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17912612 

4 

M 
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1 
238 
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ORI'VP  TOTM.      ..    ...T-r r- 

85© 

400 

3399 

141 

201  7 

3 

1 

■  - 

Total  in  I'lanriiml  and  adeotiflo 

colleges. 
Total  in  coUesaa  for  vomen ... 

5404 

564 

8595 

456 
4 

9985 
464 

137 
4 

739 
45 

11 

141 

20 

I 
6 

1 

109 

172 

780 

4 

685 

108 

2ti 

49 
161 

3 

581 

1832 

21 

... 
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= 

= 

= 

= 

Classical  and  sdentiflc  colleges. 

Colleges  for  women  — 

Pmffnaionnl schools  ..«■•...  . 

3 

6 

3 

6 





=: 







fWWWA   r...,,..,.r,TT---^ 

CIsBBicaJ  and  sdentiflc  colleges. 

PzoliBssioDal  schools 

.... 

.... 

a  Degrees  not  specifled. 
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u 

d 
< 

i 

1 

1 

g 

P4 

i 

H 

1 

i 

^ 

3 

1 

1 

s 

m 

A 

1 

§ 

S3 

^ 

1 

1 
1 

1 

5 

4 

34 

13 

1 

3 
11 

=3 

GEOoaiA 

180 

14 

116 

9 

6 

CUssioal  and  scientiflo  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

19 

12 

2 

6S 
51 

7 

2 

6 

4 

15 

13 

1 

all 

ProfoMiioii  ft]  acliools ............ 

19 
189 

.... 

... 

.... 

82 

14 

= 



12 

3 

^ 

Illinois 

5o0 

26 

170 

9 

73 

4 

Classical  and  soientiflc  coU^cee. 

277 
38 
S15 

241 

25 
1 

143 
27 

8 

1 

62 
11 

4 

15 

14 

41 

12 

3 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools. -• 

67 

5 

148 

= 

= 

3:j 
33 

~~7 
7 



Indiana 

27 

103 

7 

""50 

~5.V^ 

"~" 

' 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

2J» 
5 

7 

27 

98 
5 

7 

50 

5 

48 

4 

Professional  schools. ..,,,,..,,. 

7 

*' 

Iowa  ............................. 

380 

13 

^1 

5 

5tt 

3 

ft 

5 

85 

55 

2 

^_. 

"* 

Classical  and  scientiflc  odlegos . 
Colleges  for  women 

209 
9 
02 

16 

13 

69 
2 

5 

51 

7 

3 

5 

31 

55 

2 

Professional  schools. ........... 

8 

3 

54 



.... 

= 

4 

= 

= 

,_ 

]S'ANBAB-Tr,,.  ,---,-,-,-, 

3|    13^ 

" 

- 

* 

Classical  and  scientific  conegos. 
Colleges  for  women 

15 

1 

3 

11 

1 

.... 

4 

3 

Professional  aoho(4s 

247 

3 

8 

= 

Kentucky 

»l    ^ 

7 

2 

135 

15 

4 

5 

— 

Classical  and  scientiflo  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

78 
27 
142 

9!     51 

3 

7 
1 

5 

2 

15 

4 

26 

Professional  schools 

2 



135 

55 

... 

..•• 

9 
9 



Louisiana 

115 

3 

8 

2 

« 

1 



92 

. ... 

.. .. 

Classical  and  adentifio  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

68 
2 
45 

1m 

3 

6 
S 

2 

5 

1 

47 

Professional  schools 

45 

i2|  in 

4 

7 

Madhb 

6 

4 

14 

3 
3 

■"* 

Classical  and  scientiflc  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

124 

8 
6 

167 

12 

103 

8 

4 

7 

4 

14 

Professional  schools 

6 

8,    32 

"~2 

' 



1 

8 

Mabtland. 

15 

4 

112 

— 

... 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

23 

9 
135 

7 

1 

23 
9 

1 
1 

.... 

.... 

4 

1 

Professional  schools 

15 



112 

58 

.... 

.... 

= 

53 

6 

Massachusxtib 

498 

19|  251 

9 

59 

3 

65 

3 

67 

.... 

Classical  and  scientiflo  colleges. 

438 

19  251 

9 

59 

3 

90 

3 

46 

53 

6 

Culleires  for  women 

Professional  schools 

60 

30 

21 

a  Degrees  not  specified. 


b  Degrees  of  phannaceatlc  chemist 
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I 

1 

1 

a 
H 

H 

^ 

i 

< 

1 

1 

^ 

& 

8 

o 

15 

1 

a 

1 

i 

i 
4 

4 

i 

M 

105 

u 

A 

t§ 

i 

>• 

315 

6 

107 

1 

74 

1 

9 

CUufiioal  and  sdentiflc  ooUeses. 

301 

6 

107 

1 

74 

15 

1 

4 

4 

91 

1 

09 

14 

38 

14 

= 

15 

= 

= 



= 

— 



Meotmota 

13 







Claasical  and  scientifio  ooUeges. 

15 

.... 

"l5 



— 

"~ 

"~" 

■"" 

13 

13 

MuoeBipn 

2 

"60 

= 

... 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

9 

2 



= 

Claasical  and  soientiAo  colleges. 

30 
39 

2 

21 
39 

■"• 

— 

~~ 

^ 

9 

2 

Profesdonal  sclioola 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.-.> 

.... 

MimofTBi rr,^ 

~m 

23|    66 

4 

17 

~5 

^ 

"^ 

^. 

40 

1 

113 

23 

~ 

13 

Classical  andsoientlflooollegee. 

99 

13 

100 

Q3'      KQ 

4 

17 

5 

2 

4 

1 

23 

7 

66 

13 

40 

2 

113 

a7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

= 

2 

= 

:^ 

= 

Classical  and  soientlflo  colleges. 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

^I^ADA 



= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 



^= 



Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 

Profeaflional  schools r , . . 

195 

~14 

89 

"~9 

"TE 

= 



= 

= 

2 

21 

= 

3 

Claasical  and  scientific  colleges. 

14 

& 

9 

15 

2 

21 

3 

2TlW  JSUSET             -    ..  -r-- 

"304 

22|  217 

"1 

6 

"5 

~~i 

= 

= 

= 

80 

9 

= 

6 

ClasslGal  and  scientiflc  colleges. 

216 
8 
60 

1513 

22'    QAd 

2 

6 

5 

1 

9 

6 

8 

.... 

80 
126 

Xfw  York    -^,rr, 

55|  399 

14 

150 

- 

IG 

~i 

"2 

~« 

534 

252 

15 

33 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges 

841 

77 

594 

68 

62 
6 

55 

324 
75 

14 

150 

16 

4 

2 

19 

22 

80 

252 

15 

107 

3 

454 

a33 

~6 

2 

2 

0 

= 

= 

3 

i 

6 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 

2 

2 

' 

3 

3 

1 

c6 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•  Decrees  of  phannaoeutio  chemist.  6  Degrees  not  specified.  cDegreesof  mistress  of  arts  and  sciences. 
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SiaMMfd  itoMM/ry  ofdU  degrees 

co^ferred — Cootinned. 

•5 

^ 

H 

i 

1 

i 

< 

1 

d 

1 

< 

i 
i 

i 

A 

1 

s 

s 

5 

r 

i 

c 

8 

a 

1 

i 

& 

A 

» 

1 
A 

» 

A 

» 

Ohio 

820 

37 

309 

14 

57 

3 

5 

16 

379 

21 

6 

46 

Claseioal  and  sdentifio  GoHogee. 
Coll62es  for  women 

358 
•75 
387 

37 

27^ 
31 

14 

46 
11 

3 

16 

28 
351 

91 

6 

ai 
639 
elO 

1 

5 

- 

-  S-^ 

___ 

= 

= 

= 

Oregok 

37 

16 

16 

5 

- 

.... 

Clasaical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  iromen 

35 
2 

14 
9 

16 

5 

Proffvwim)!^!  whool«*-  -  - 

976 

~56 

^ 

14 

57 

= 

"To 

~i 

r: 

= 

90 

"~3I 

390 

= 

8 

9 

96 

= 

Classical  and  soieatiflc  oc^leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

484 

17 

475 

56 

311^ 
13 

." 

53 
4 

- 

10 

2 

31 

99 

8 

9 

d2 

Professional  schools 

90 

291 

c94 

~7 

49 

3 

= 

= 

10 

1 

= 

■= 

, 

.... 

Bhodk  Island 

— 

3 

""■ 

.... 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

50 

7 

49 

3 

10 

1 

3 

Professional  schools 

"~e9 

6 

51 

:= 

= 

= 

3 

= 

= 

= 

South  Cabouna 

~T4 

3 

16 

5 

3 

.... 

Classical  and  sciontifto  colleges. 

47 
16 
26 

273 

6 

35 
16 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Colleges  for  women 

14 

.... 

12 

12 

= 

^ 

3 



TfTNyBflBRB      »,-,..,     ,,,,-.», -,»r.- 

138 

1 

4 

4 

5 

81 

3 

1 . .. . 

Classioal  and  acientiflo  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

198 
75 

12 

63 

75 

1 

4 

•* 

.... 

4 

5 

81 

- 

46 

3 

.... 

3 

Professional  schools 

= 

1 

— 

= 

* 

__ 

.... 

Texas 

33 

4 

93 

1 

9 

-. 

3 

.... 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

8 
16 
9 

4 

7 
16 

1 

1 

3 

Professional  schools 

9 

.... 

. 

.... 

Vekmokt 

63 
63 

6 
6 

91 

3 

16 

1 

3 

9 

23 

.... 

.... 

Classical  and  scientSHc  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

21 

3 

16 

1 

3 

2 

23 

Professional  schools 

~5 

- 

27 

7 

= 

TlUGINIA..... 

180 

~^ 

"^ 

4 

"Is 

" 

3I 

^1  » 

"^ 

Classical  and  scion tiflo  colleges. 

138 

96 

79 

4 

15 

3 

15 

14 

97 

7 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 

43 

98.... 

14 

•• 

West  Virginia 

95 

.... 

19 

.... 

6 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 



■ 

Classical  and  scientiflo  oollegos. 

13 
12 

.... 

7 
12 

6 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 

.... 

... 

.... 

a  Degrees  in  pharnuM?y. 
6  Degrees  not  speoiUea. 


I  Degrees  of  pbMnni|centic  chemist. 
I  Degrees  of  analytlQU  chemist. 
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WB0098DI  . 


ClMBical  ttnd  scientifle  ooUegea . 

Collies  for  women 

Profeaalonal  schools 


Dbtbigtov  Columbu. 


CUssiealMid  sdeotiflo  ooDeges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Profeaaional  schools 


178 


141 


ISS 


16 


TO      2 


93 


83 


2 
31.... 


S«. 


14 


48 


IS 


.5  W 


15 


II 


\ 


24 


24 


83 


^    ^ 


64 


a  Degrees  of  phM-mscentlo  chemist 
TABLE  XrV.— ItflLITART  AND  NAVAL  ACADESCIES. 

8pecud  attention  is  invited  to  the  details  of  the  examinations  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  th^se  Academies  in  1873,  as  presented  in  Table  XIV  of  the  appendix.  Com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  these  lads  do,  for  examination,  the  result  is 
very  suggestive  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  elementary  edocation. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Yisitors  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  for  the  year  1873  refers  pointedly  to  the  lack  of  thoroughness  of 
instruction  in  oar  public  schools : 

The  fact  that  of  134  appointees  so  large  a  number  as  49  were  rejected  on  the 
literary  examination  was  a  surprise  to  the  board,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  to  the 
oountiy.  This  board  takes  occasion  to  say,  from  its  own  observation  on  the  spot, 
that  this  result  is  due,  not  to  any  undue  eloration  of  the  standard  of  admission, , 
nor  to  any  excessive  severity  in  the  examination,  but  in  some  eases  to  ineonsiderate- 
neas  in  making  appointments :  in  others,  to  the  failure  of  the  i^pointee  to  appre- 
ciate the  honor  ana  duty  to  which  he  is  called ;  in  a  few  others^  to  the  lack  of  facil- 
ities for  preliminary  education ;  and,  most  of  aU,  to  want  oi  thoroughness  in  the 
schools  of  the  country  with  respect  to  their  primary  work.  This  Academy  owes  it  to 
itself,  and  to  its  influence  as  a  national  institution  on  the  whole  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation, to  render  and  publish  to  the  world  this  honest  verdict.  If  our  school-boards 
and  superintendents  and  teachers,  in  the  North  and'  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  will  but  heed  the  verdict  and  use  due  diligence  to  correct  this  great  defect, 
some  abiding  ffood  iik:iy  come  from  the  mortifying  experience  of  this  yes^s  examina- 
tion of  candidates  foi.  admission  to  the  Academy.  •  •  •  •  With  the 
J^pointment  annour  3ed  a  year  beforehand  and  the  intervening  time  wisely  improved, 
DO  candidate  of  ordmary  mental  capacity  need  fail  to  pass  the  examination  here. 

There  having  been  various  inquiries  about  these  examinations,  and  a  disposition 
manifested  to  complain  of  their  severity,  I  insert  the  following  letter  from  Colonel 
Bager,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point.  The  limited  requirements  for 
admission  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

United  States  Militart  Academy, 

We»i  Faint,  N.  F.,  November  24, 1873. 
Dbab  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant, 
in  which  you  state  that  the  reports  of  failures  in  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  Military  Academy  are  attracting  more  and  more  attention  and  that  inquiries  are 
Blade  as  to  whether  the  questions  asked  of  candidates  are  more  difficult  than  those 
asked  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  to  state  in  reply  that,  prior  to  the  vear 
1066,  candidates  were  examined  for  admission  under  the  requirements  of  section  3,  chap- 
tor  72,  act  of  Congress  api>roved  April  ^,1812,  by  which  it  is  prescribed  that  "  each 
cadet,  previous  to  nis  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  woU 
• ^.  m  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  and  that,  since  ld66,  the  examinations  have 
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been  in  conformity  with  section  2,  Joint  resolntion  of  Jnne  16, 1866,  by  which  it  is  pre- 
scribed, "  and  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admission  as  prescribed  by  section  3, 
chapter  72,  of  act  of  April  29, 1812,  candidates  shall  be  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  English  grammar,  descriptive  geography,  (particularly  of  our  country,) 
and  of'  the  history  of  the  United  States."  There  is  a  greater  number  of  rejections  com- 
paratively of  late  years,  owing  to  a  difference  of  requirement  as  prescribed  by  law. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  H.  EUGER, 
Colonel  Mghteenih  Infantry,  SuperintendexL 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washingionj  D.  C. 

TABLES  XV  AND  XVI.— LIBUARIBS. 

Table  XIV  of  the  report  for  1872  gave  detailed  statistics  respecting  306  important 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  Table  XV,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  furnishes 
statistics  respecting  the  growth  of  230  of  these  collections.  Table  XYI  of  the  appen- 
dix is  a  continuation  of  the  library-table  of  last  year  and  gives  similar  information 
respecting  144  additional  libraries,  which  contain  1,202,301  volumes,  147,293  pamphlets, 
and  1,029  manuscripts. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution  of  these  additional  libraries  among 
the  States  and  Territories  :  ' 

Statistical  summary  of  number  of  additional  libraries^  ^o. 


State. 


Number  of  libraries. 


^ 


I 


11 


I 


CaJifornia.... 
ConneoticQfe . 
Delaware.... 

Georgia 

niinole 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohasetts 

Michigan 

Missoari 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 
Colorado  Territoiy. . . 


Total. 


8 
1 
9 
6 
15 
1 

10 
15 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
6 
4 
3 

"l44 


3,(X)0 
188,640 

8,102 
13,500 
30,875 
18,000 
18,700 

8,000 
46,500 
88,948 
88,728 
878,543 
16,982 

3,000 
'3,150 
28,536 
186,031 
83,000 
51,892 
49,562 
12,500 

1,800 
10,000 
17,552 
33,000 
31,578 
134,355 

5^247 

1,802,301 


300 

45,090 

510 


250 

1 

0 

85 


500 

0 

900 

8,093 

100 

500 

50,977 

1,084 

800 

850 

300 

1,300 

81,964 

820 

1,000 



13,532 

32 

1,050 

850 

850 

1,958 

73 

1,400 

800 

1,869 
147,393 


1.920 


185 
77 


400 

9,189 

345 


275 
1,329 

800 
8,452 
1,568 


60 

1,410 

7, 185 

83 

382 

365 

600 


400 
40 

85,458 
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The  increase  during  the  year  1873  of  the  libraiiee  mentioned  in  Table  XTV  of  the 
xeport  of  1872,  being  added  to  the  enmrnary  of  that,  table,  enables  ns  to  present  the 
following  interesting  snmmary,  by  States,  of  the  condition  at  the  present  time  of  the 
450  libraries  above  referred  to.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  contain  6,420,993  vol- 
unes,  1,134,463  pamphlets,  and  16,329  mannscripts. 

StoHatical  9ummary  ahotoing  increase  of  Klfrariea  during  1873. 


State. 


Libraries,  per  Table  XTV,  Beport  of 

1872. 


f 


! 


I 


Inorease,  per  TaMe  XVI,  1873. 


I 


o 

I 
i 


I 


Cabfinnda.... 
CoDBeetieat. 

Delaware 

Georgia 

TlHty^Mt 


Iowa. 


Eflotocky . . . . . . 

Louisiana 

SUiae 

XarylaDd 

Vaiaachosetts . 
in«^i>igyn 


Miiainippi 

IfiMoori 

K^iraaka 

Kev  Hampehire . 
Kev  JTersey . . . .  - . 

KewTork 

SiovtliCaroIiiia... 

OWo 

QragoQ. .......... 

PenDsylTania . . . . 

Ifcodelalaiid.... 

9anBb.  Carolina.  .*. 
Tconoreee  ....... 

Texaa 


Tirglaia. 


IXiMet  of  Colnmoia. 

CflkcBdoTer 

WaihingUnTer 

19^ 


1.80Q 

119.869 

103,896 

11.000 

15,000 

42,789 

51,000 

33,608 

8,500 

15,589 

6,045 

91,166 

158, 9S8 

1,008,394 

65.894 

11,100 

15.000 

106.570 

5,314 

736,000 

39,200 

789.654 

19,000 

238,801 

5,330 

478,953 

147, 137 

63,613 

18,000 

1,200 

50.565 

69,480 

30,705 

414,350 


20 

2,208 

6,050 

200 


1,400 
1,430 
8^140 


3 


500 

13,150 

476,905 

5,900 

9,700 

8,000 

13.820 

13.000 

4,234 

8.500 

96.407 

2.000 

17,008 

300 

83,406 

17,358 

200 


200 

3,150 

11,300 

27,275 

71,775 


14 

6 

343 


25 

2,500 

714 


2,063 
5,996 


7 

200 

2;  029 


85 
8,359 
3,758 
1,470 

500 
8,350 

562 
1,570 

608 

2,023 

15 

1,287 

5,689 

91.109 

877 

490 

150 
5,345 
1.025 
3,413 

487 
28,434 


16,589 
1,240 

28,009 

3,«87 

369 

1,000 


1,309 

20T 

2,216 

23,547 


S^OOO 


1,000 


125 


306 


4.977,164 


904,539 


14.035 


233 


241,653 


6 

95 

606 

19 


2,798 
132 


58 

15 

148 

383 

49,775 

343 

644 

ISO 

843 

513 

961 

291 

1,619 


1,809 

80 

2,936 

1,530 

48 

303 


124 
1,528 
14,246 


25 


82,656 


14 


3 

176 

5 


3 
45 


1 
94 


24 


365 
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Stutktkxd  summofry  showing  inortase  of  IQyraitin  dmring  1873— Continued. 


Stote. 


■4 rlrftnmm 

CaliforDift 

Connectioat 

DeUware 

Georgia 

JUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

S^aneas 

Kentacky 

Looiaiana 

Maine «.< 

Maryland 

Matsachnsetts 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missouri , 

KebracTka 

New  Hampshire 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Bhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee , 

Texas , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Colnmbia. . 

Colorado  Ter 

Washington  Ter 


Total. 


I 
New  librariea,  per  Table  XV,  ICTTS.         Total  of  libraries  in  1873  and  1873. 


144 


i 

I 


3.600 
138,640 

8,109 
13,300 
30,875 
18,000 
19,700 

9,000 
46,500 


22,948 

38.738 

378,543 

16.083 


3^000 


3,150 
88,536 
186,031 
33.000 
51,893 


49,503 
13.500 
1.800 
10,000 
17,503 


33,000 
31.578 
134.355 

S,M7 


1.803,301 


i 


300 

45^090 

510 

600 


500 
800 


8,093 


100 

500 

50,  »n 

800 


850 
1,300 

31,964 
1,000 

13,533 


1,050 
850 
850 


1,958 


1,400 

800 

1.269 


147.303 


i 


350 

1 


35 


1.034 


300 


330 
33 


75 


l.S 


I 


450 


i 


1,885 

131,838 

336,294 

90,573 

89.000 

83.023 

69,503 

47,878 

11,108 

64.113 

6.060 

115.401 

193,639 

1,378,046 

83,753 

11,590 

15,150 

114.915 

6.339 

743,563 

68,313 

1.003.109 

43.000 

306,683 

6,570 

556,524 

163,064 

65,783 

89,000 

18,753 

51,894 

103,087 

64.499 

573,353 

5,247 

5,135 


<,431,U8 


I 


86 

2,603 

M,836 

729 

600 

4,198 

2,063 

8,878 


2,154 

15 

748 

li033 

577,657 

7,043 

10.344 

8,150 

li663 

13,513 

6,045 

10.091 

119.990 

3.000 

38,349 

380 

87,392 

19,138 

498 

303 

2,158 

3,150 

11,424 

30,203 

8C.831 

1,209 

1,025 


1, 134, 488 


T 


I 


8S9 
53 


85 
6 


14 


U 

9 

1,543 

5 


388 

8,545 

934 


2,006 

6,090 

5 

80 


7 
900 

8,053 
8 


16,2 


On  comparison  of  Table  XIV,  1872,  with  Table  XY  in  the  sppendix  of  this  voliime, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  following  important  llbiaiiee  have  received  accessions  aa 
specified:  Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco,  3,683  volumes;  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  6,000  volumes  and  2,722  pamphlets ;  the  Peabody  Institute,  at  Baltimore, 
2,986  volumes  and  341  pamphlet<e ;  the  Boston  Public  Library,  by  absorbing  the 
Charlestown  and  Brighton  Public  Libraries,  gains  26,000  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets, 
while  its  other  increase  by  purchase  and  donation  is  2,400  volumes  and  20,000  pam- 
phlets ;  the  Boston  Athensum,  3,652  volumes  and  2,861  pamphlets ;  the  Mechanic  Ap- 
prentices' Library,  of  Boston,  5,000  volumes ;  the  Free  Public  Library  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  3,000  volumes  and  433  pamphlets ;  the  Essex  Institute,  of  Salem,  632  volumes 
and  6,905  pamplilets;  the  Free  Public  Library,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  3,074  volumes; 
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the  State  libTaryy  Albany,  N.  Y.;  3,535  yolnmee ;  the  GroeTenor  Library  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  3,000  Yolames ;  the  Apprentices'  Library  of  New  York  City,  2,500  volames ;  the 
Astor  Library,  2,375  yolames;  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, New  York  City,  4,920 
Thames ;  the  Pablic  Library,  Cincinnati,  O.,  10,059  volames  and  1,555  pamphlets ;  the 
Pablio  library,  Cleyeland,  O.,  4,000  yohimes ;  the  Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  15^000  yolnmee  and  500  pamphlets ;  the  State  EUstorical  Society,  Madison,  Wis., 
2,166  yolames  and  1,528  pamphlets ;  the  Library  of  Congress,  12,407  yolames  and 
5^36  pamphlets ;  the  Library  of  the  Sargeon-General's  Office,  5,500  yolames  and  8,000 
pamphlets. 

Referring  to  the  benefaction-table.  No.  XXIV,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  it  will 
be  seen  that  $379,011  have  been  given  to  libraries  daring  the  year  1873.  Among  the 
most  interesting  dedieations  of  library-bnildings  daring  the  year,  that  of  the  Concord 
(Mass.)  Free  Library,  in  September,  is  noteworthy.  This  mnnificent  gift  of  Mr.  William 
Monroe  will  accommodate  aboat  35,000  volames.  At  its  consecration  to  the  service 
of  learning  the  following  remarks  were  made  by  Hon*  E.  R.  Hoar,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  tmstees : 

The  library  has  been  for  years  an  object  of  ronch  interest  in  onr  little  commanity, 
whole  it  grew  f^gpm  small  beginnings,  and,  as  it  were,  **  dwelt  in  tabernacles."  It  wul 
be,  I  hope,  still  more  oar  pride  and  delight  in  its  stately  and  endnring  temple.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  and  it  may  interest  this  andience  to  know,  how  early 
Concord  stands  among  New  England  towns  as  the  owner  of  a  town-library.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  establishent  of  the  present  library  in  1851,  though  that  was  early  among 
the  towns ;  nor  to  the  social  library  incorporated  nnder  the  act  of  1806,  apon  which 
this  was  founded :  nor  to  the  library  comjpany,  whose  constitation,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  Riplev,  ana  dated  Febrnary,  1784,  is  preserved  in  the  volame  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand.  Oar  antiqaity  is  mach  greater,  and  goes  back  at  least  two  hundred  years. 
If  any  other  town  or  cil^  can  claim  precedence  of  as,  tliey  are  invited  to  show  their 
Utle.  In  1672,  jnst  two  centuries  before  Mr.  Munroe  laid  the  foandation  of  his  new 
building,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Nehemiah  Hunt,  John  Flint,  John  Miles,  William 
Hartweu,  Thomas  Wheeler,  Joshua  Brooks,  Joseph  Haywood,  Gtorshom  Brooks,  Ham- 
phrey  Barrett,  and  John  Billings  were  chosen  to  give  instructions  to  the  selectmen,  and 
of  the  seventeen  articles  which  they  prepared  the  third  read  as  follows: 

**  That  care  be  taken  of  the  books  of  marters,  and  other  bookes  that  belong  to  the 
Towne,  that  they  be  kept  fh>m  abusive  usage,  and  not  be  lent  to  persons  more  tnan  one 
month  at  one  time." 

So  long  ago  was  the  possession  and  lending  of  good  books  recognized  here  as  an  object 
of  pnblic  concern  ;  and  the  instroction  contains  all  that  is  essential  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  library  in  oar  time. 

•  fr  •  •  •  •  • 

It  only  remains  for  me,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants, 
to  give  some  slight  espression  of  their  respect  and  gratitude  to  their  benefactor.  We 
thimk  yon,  sir,  not  only  for  the  magnitude  of  the  ^fb  in  its  pecuniary  value,  but  for 
the  wise  and  thoughtful  spirit  which  planned  the  benefaction  and  has  watched  over 
every  detaQ  of  its  comnletion.  You  have  given  to  your  native  town  something  which 
shall  make  it  hencefortn  a  town  better  worth  living  in.  We  are  glad  to  think  that 
this  is  an  expression  of  kind  feeling  and  regard  to  us,  the  present  inhabitants  of  Con- 
cord, and  that  yon  feel  the  interest  of  personal  acquaintance  in  onr  welfare.  In  that 
touching  story  of  the  olden  time,  when  the  elders  of  the  people  went  to  invoke  the 
Master's  aid  for  the  centurion,  tne  affectionate  phrase  of  their  intercession  was  that 
^he  is  worthy,  for  he  loveth  our  nation  and  he  nath  bailt  us  a  synagogue."  But  we 
recognize  in  your  bounty  not  merely  kindness  to  your  friends  and  neiglibors,  to  the 
generation  which  you  know  and  by  which  you  are  known,  but  something  fhiitful  and 
perenniaL  We  are  passing  away  with  you ;  but  the  town,  this  Concord  that  we  love. 
IS  to  last  and  for  an  indefinite  future  to  be  elevated  and  enriched  by  means  of  what 
yon  have  done.  It  is  enriched,  indeed,  by  your  exd.mpl6.  To  do  something  for  the 
pomanent  benefit  of  mankind  is  the  purest,  as  it  is  the  nighest,  object  of  human  am- 
bition. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  esq.,  followed  with  characteristic  remarks,  from  which  ex- 
tncts  are  here  given : 

That  town  is  attractive  to  its  native  citizens  and  to  immigrants  which  has  a  healthy 
Kte,  good  land,  well-constructed  sidewalks,  and  good  hotels.  More  attractive  is  it  if 
it  have  a  fine  town-hall,  good  churches,  good  preachers,  good  schools ;  but  still  more 
if  it  bos  availed  itself  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  towns  to  tax  them- 
adves  for  the  support  of  public  libraries ;  happier  yet  if  it  have  citizens  who  cannot 
Wiitfor  tiie  slow  growth  of  the  town  to -make  this  adequate  to  the  desire  of  the 
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people,  bat  bestow  at  once,  as  in  the  act  which  we  have  met  to  witness  and  acknowl- 
edge to-day.  I  think  we  cannot  easily  esteem  the  benefit  conferred  in  this,  as  I  fore- 
see, great  benefit  from  it  to  this  noble  town.  We  have  a  splendid  librair,  which  will 
make  readers  of  those  who  are  not  readers,  scholars  of  those  who  do  not  stndy.  *  *  *- 
If  yon  consider  what  has  befallen  yon  when  reading  a  poem,  a  history,  or  a  novel 
even^how  you  forgot  the  time  of  day,  the  person  sitting  in  the  room  with  you,  your 
enj^agements  for  the  evening— you  will  easily  admit  that  books  make  all  towns  ec[uaL 
With  Concord  a  library  makes  it  as  ^ood  as  London^  Paris,  or  Rome.  Robinson 
Crnsoe,  if  he  had  a  shelf  of  books,  coula  easily  have  dispensed  with  even  his  man 
Friday.  Every  faculty  casts  itself  into  an  art,  and  memory  into  writing — that  is, 
into  books.  The  plant  papyrus,  which  gave  the  name  to  paper,  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  history  than  silver  or  sold.  Its  first  use  for  wnting  is  between  three 
and  four  thousand  years  old.  ♦  •  *  I  know  the  word  "  literature  "  has  in  many  ears 
a  hollow  sound.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  entertainment  of  a  few  fiemciful  x>erson8 — not 
to  be  of  and  for  the  multituaes.  But  this  comes  fh>m  those  who  think  everything  is 
useless  that  cannot  in  some  way  add  to  their  physical  comforts.  There  are  utilitanans 
who  prefer  that  Jesus  should  have  wrought  as  a  carpenter  and  Paul  as  a  tent-maker. 

Books  are  a  record  of  the  best  thought.  The  river  of  thought  if>  M>n8tantly  running 
from  the  invisible  world  into  the  minds  of  men.  Such  was  the  symbolic  custom  of  the 
ancient  priests  of  Mexico  to  obtain  fire  and  distribute  if  to  every  hearth  in  the  nation.- 
The  influence  of  a  book  may  extend  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it.  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  and  Pindur  have,  through  others,  affected  the  minds  of  men  who  never  heard  of 
them.  What  they  have  in  them  cannot  be  contained  in  a  cup ;  it  runs  over  into  all  the 
minds  that  will  have  it.  Consider  that  it  is  our  own  state  of  mind  in  time  that  makes 
our  own  estimate  of  life  and  the  world.  If  you  sprain  your  foot,  you  will  think  that 
nature  has  sprained  hers ;  and  so  when  you  sprain  your  mind  you  have  a  bad  opinion 
of  life.  If  you  can  kindle  imagination,  you  see  more,  because  more  active.  Music  doee 
this  for  some,  poetry  for  others,  and  a  good  book  will  do  it  for  a  reader. 

Many  a  time  a  book  has  decided  a  man's  life.  A  book  makes  friends  for  you,  for 
there  is  an  acquaintanceship  between  you  and  the  man  who  reads  the  same  book.  Dr. 
Johnson,  hearing  that  a  man  read  Burton's  Analysis  of  Melancholy,  exclaimed, ''  If 
I  knew  that  man  I  could  hug  him."  We  expect  a  great  man  to  be  a  great  reader. 
There  is  a  wonderful  similarity  between  great  men  in  their  estimate  of  books.  Caosar, 
when  shipwrecked  and  in  danger  of  drowning,  did  not  try  to  save  his  gold,  but  he 
took  his  Commentaries  between  his  teeth  and  swam  for  the  shore.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  would  not  encamp  without  a  copy  of  Shakespeare.  The  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  tells  us  that  the  first  Napoleon  cast  books  and  papers  out  of  his  carriage 
while  traveling,  as  fast  as  he  read  them,  so  that  they  would  strew  the  road.  We  ex- 
pect great  men  to  be  great  readers,  for  in  proportion  to  the  difi'using  power  should  be 
the  receiving  power. 

The  fine  building  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  is  nearly  ready  for  occupation. 
Wm.  F.  Poole,  esq.,  the  librarian,  thus  remarks  on  this  collection  and  its  habitation : 

Among  the  accessions  of  the  year  were  1,645  volumes  of  Oerman  publications.  The 
call  for  Uerman  and  French  literature  is  steadily  increasing,  and,  excepting  English 

S rose-fiction  and  juveniles,  this  is  by  far  the  largest  demand  made  upon  the  circulating 
epartment.  A  considerable  increase  of  the  department  of  Qerman  literature  ought 
to  oe  made  during  the  next  year.  The  press  of  this  country  and  of  England  has  issued 
during  the  past  year  a  smaller  number  than  usual  of  new  books  of  marked  interest. 
*  *  *  For  the  consultation  of  books  and  periodicals,  the  library  and  reading-rooms 
have  been  accessible  every  day  in  the  year.  For  the  circulation  of  books,  the  library 
has  been  open  three  hundred  and  eight  days.  The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  for 
home-reading  has  been  239,487.  The  number  reported  last  year  was  190,880,  and  the 
year  previous  100,256.  The  increase  of  circalation  for  the  past  year  was  48,607  and 
the  per  cent.*  25.5.  The  largest  weekly  issue  was  6,202  volumes,  from  March  3  to  8* 
The  largest  daily  issue  was  1,679  volumes,  on  Saturday,  January  25.  The  average 
issues  on  all  the  Saturdays  of  the  year  was  1,103  volumes.  For  six  consecutive  weeks, 
from  February  2  to  March  8,  the  average  daily  circulation  was  more  than  1,000  vol- 
umes. The  smallest  weekly  issue  was  3,360  volumes,  firom  June  30  to  July  6.  The 
smallest  daily  issue  was  381,  on  September  24.  *  *  *  The  classification  of  the 
circulation  for  the  past  and  previous  year  has  been  as  follows : 


History  and  biography , 

Voyages  and  travels 

Science  and  arts , 

Poetry  and  drama 

German  and  French  literature 

English  prose-flotion  and  Jareniles. . 
Hiscellaneoas 
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Of  the  persons  who  haTO  drawn  books  from  the  libraxTy  55.6  per  cent,  have  been 
males  and  44.4  per  cent,  have  been  females,  while,  of  the  notion  and  javeniles  taken 
oat,  50.6  per^cent.  have  been  taken  by  males  and  49.4  per  cent,  have  been  taken  out  by 
females,  showing  that  the  latter  take  ont  a  larger  proportion  of  novels  and  javeniles 
than  the  former.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  per  cent,  in  the  classification  are  sab- 
Btantially  the  same  year  by  year,  and  they  are  similar  to  the  statistics  of  all  publijB 
libraries.  Kothin^  seems  more  like  an  accident  than  the  selection  of  books  from  a 
well-famished  pablic  Hbrar^ :  yet  there  is  a  hidden  law  which  determines  that  selec- 
tion, as  fixed  as  the  law  which  determines  year  by  year  the  average  temperature  of  oar 
climate.  Statistics  show  that  the  taste  for  reading  in  one  community  is  the  same  as 
that  of  every  other  commanity  in  similar  social  conditions.  Statistics  here,  in  New 
England,  and  in  Old  England  show,  in  the  main,  the  same  results.  About  three-quai> 
ters  of  the  selections  wiu  be  prose-fiction  and  juveniles.  If  a  library  should  report  a 
much  lower  ratio  than  this,  the  necessary  inference  would  be  that  the  library  was  not 
well  furnished  in  this  department,  that  there  was  some  restriction  on  the  use  of  these 
books  or  that  the  statistics  were  not  accurately  kept.  •  •  «  • 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  I  am  not  disposed  to  mourn  over  or  to  apologize  for 
these  facts.  In  the  personal  experience  of  all  who  attain  to  litenary  culture  there  is  a 
time  when  they  read  novels,  and  perhaps  too  many  novels.  In  passing  through  this 
8«ge  of  their  mental  development,  which  usuaUy  lasts  but  for  a  short  period,  they  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  reading  and  a  facility  of  thought  and  expression  which  are  of  great 
benefit  to  them  in  their  later  studies.  With  many  persons  the  alternative  is  not 
whether  they  will  read  fiction  or  something  better,  but  whether  they  will  read  fiction 
cr  nothing.  As  a  rule,  people  read  books  of  a  higher  intellectnal  and  moral  standard 
than  their  own,  and  hence  are  benefited  by  reading.  Novels  of  an  immoral  tendency, 
or  even  of  an  equivocal  character,  are  excluded  from  the  collection.  *  *  *  * 
An  inquiry  has  recentiv  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  youth  below  the  age 
of  16  who  take  books  from  the  library.  The  result  is  that  of  all  persons  taking  books 
those  below  the  age  of  12  years  are  3.9  per  cent.,  those  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
16  are  19.4  percent.,  and  those  above  the  age  of  16  are  77.7  per  cent.  «  «  » 
The  project  of  opening  the  I'eading-rooms  of  a  public  library  on  Sunday,  which  else- 
where had  been  long  discussed,  but  which  was  first  carried  into  execution  in  Cincin- 
nati more  than  two  vears  ago,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.  It  has 
bMn  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  our  country,  by  the  free  library  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  Euf^and,  and  is  now  being  considered,  if  it  is  not  already  adopted,  in  the 
free  ubrartee  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  English  towns.  If  there  was  any  op  po- 
sition to  the  measure  here  in  Cincinnati  two  years  ago,  it  seems  wholly  to  have  vanished, 
and  now  its  most  zealous  supporters  are  religious  men  who  have  most  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  I  am  informed  by  the  president  and  superintendent  of  the  Youug  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  our  city  that  they  are  not  only  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic library  being  open  on  Sunday,  but  they  know  of  no  oppoeition  to  it  among  the 
evang<^cal  clergymen  and  laymen  who  belong  to  the  Chnstian  Association.  The  per- 
fect order  and  decorum  which  have  always  prevailed  in  our  reading-rooms  would  be 
creditable  in  a  Sunday-school.  The  attendance  and  issaes  on  Sunday  during  the  past 
year  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year,  although  from  the  contracted  space  in 
our  temporary  reading-room  sucn  increase  seemed  to  be  imx>ossib]e.  •  •  •  xhe 
room  especially  fitjted  up  for  the  safe  preservation  of  valuable  ilkistrated  books,  and 
with  proper  appliances  for  their  exhibition,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  November  last. 
It  has  been  under  charge  of  an  attendant  during  the  regular  library-hours  on  seculai' 
day8~frt>in  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. — and  on  Sundays  irom  3  to  10  p.  m.  The  room  has  been 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  of  visitors  from  abroad,  who  have  uniformly 
expressea  their  surprise,  as  weH  as  satisfaction,  in  finding  in  our  city  so  fine  and  valu- 
able a  collection  of  illustrated  books,  and  which  are  so  fireely  accessible  to  the  public. 
The  collection  has  been  largely  used  by  architects,  civil-engineers,  mechanics,  artists, 
students  in  the  fine-arts,  and  by  the.pupils  of  the  McMicken  Art-School.  *  *  • 
In  this  room  is  a  complete  collection  of  tiie  reports,  specifications,  and  drawings  of  the 
United  States  Patent-Office,  and  it  is  much  used  by  inventors  and  patentees.  Sets  of 
the  British  and  French  patents  are  greatly  needea,  there  being  no  sets  in  the  State  of 
Otdo,  The  ample  accommodations  which  the  library  is  soon  to  have  makes  it  now 
practicable  to  procure  these  sets.  The  British  government  has  presented  its  patent- 
publications  to  institutions  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  our  country  where  they  have 
men  needed,  the  libraries  to  which  they  are  presented  bearing  the  expense  of  binding. 
The  binding  of  the  set  alone  will  cost  about  ten  thousand  doSars.  *  •  •  Witn 
the  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  new  building,  the  library  will  enter  upon  a  new 
l^iase  in  its  history.  It  will  attract  the  attention  of  our  own  citizens  as  it  has  never 
yet  done.  Begarded  simply  for  its  architectural  features,  the  public-library-building 
will  be  the  most  attractive  edifice  in  the  city.  That  Cincinnati  should  have  the 
lugest,  the  best-arranged,  the  most  ele^nt,  and  the  only  fire-proof  publio-library- 
bouding  in  the  country  will  be  the  occasion  of  no  small  amount  of  local  pride.  When 
ftebni&iug  is  finished  and  opened  for  inspection,  its  immense  capacity,  its  bcautifrd 
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« 
proportions,  its  well-planned  arrangements,  and  its  tastefhl  details  will  surprise  onr 
own  citizens  even  more  than  strangers,  for  the  work  has  gone  on  behind  barricades 
and  so  quietly  that  few  persons  have  watched  it  while  in  progress.  Up  to  this  time, 
with  the  exception  of  one  beqnest  of  $5,000  from  lirs.  Sarah  Xiewis — which  has  been 
fanded  and  only  its  interest  expended  for  the  purchase  of  books — the  library  has  de- 
pended wholly  on  public  money  for  its  growth  and  sufrport.  Other  public  libraries 
nave  received  large  donations  of  money  from  noble-minded  individuals  of  wealth. 
With  a  capacity  of  250,000  volumes  in  the  main  building,  we  shall  have  for  some  years 
an  array  of  empty  shelves  to  beg  for  us ;  and  may  we  not  ho^e  that  these  quiet  appeals 
will  be  heard  f  •  •  •  Xhe  board  of  educa&on  in  erecting  this  building  has  done 
its  work  nobly  and  generously.  It'remains  for  the  fmblio^pinted  citizens  of  Cincin- 
nati to  second  these  results  and  speedily  make  this  library  equal,  at  least  in  its  re- 
eources,  to  any  in  the  land. 

The  Chicago  public  library,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Pederal  Government,  has 
received  the  large  square  of  land  known  as  the  Custom-House  lot. 

Allusion  has  been  made  before  to  the  increase  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  library-buildings,  the  following  statements  by  A.  R.  Spof- 
ford,  esq..  Librarian  of  Congress,  on  the  immediate  necessity  for  a  new  structure,  are 
worthy  of  quotation : 

The  urgent  necessity  finr  more  room  for  the  protection  and  arrangement  of  the  great 
and  overflowing  Libra^  under  my  charge  is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  large  additions  of  the  past  year  are  not  exceptional,  but  are  likely  to  be 
repeated,  if  not  exceeded,  in  the  annual  growth  of  this  Library,  which  is  the  only  one 
national  in  its  character  and  ei\joying  the  benefit  of  steadily-increasing  accessions 
through  the  law  of  copyright,  as  well  as  the  deposits  of  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  *  *  •  The  accommodation  of  a  collection  of  books  now  numbering 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  which  in  less  than  tweni^  years  will  outnumber  hau 
a  million,  while  at  no  remote  period  it  will  very  largely  exceed  one  million  volumes, 
tc^etber  with  the  annually  increasing  importance  of  the  copyrightnlepartment  as  an 
office  of  public  record,  plainly  demands  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  specially 
designed  for  a  great  public  library  and  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  its  manifold 
departments.  *  •  •  The  importance  of  a  prompt  provision  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  Library-building  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  increasing 
accumulation  of  books  is  such  that  the  alcoves  in  all  departments  of  the  Library  tue 
already  overflowed,  that  the  one  hundred  supplementary  cases  of  shelving  introduced 
two  years  ago  to  accommodate  the  suiplus  are  nearly  all  filled,  that  the  gnevous  neces- 
sity of  piling  up  books  on  the  floors  m  many  quarters  has  already  been  reached,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  much  longer  to  provide  any  space  for  the  thousands  of  vol- 
nmes  of  new  accessions  constantly  wanted  for  the  use  and  reference  of  Congress  in  any 
quarter  where  they  can  be  systematically  arranged  and  produced  with  the  necessary 
promptitude. 

Perhaps  the  best  appointed  public  library  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Boston. 
The  monthly  reports  of  the  superintendent,  Justin  Winsor,  esq.,  are  specially  note- 
worthy. 

TABLE  XVn.— IfUSBUMS  OF  NATURAL  HI6TOBY.f 

My  report  for  1872  contained  a  table  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
with  some  items  serving  to  show  the  general  nature  of  the  several  collections.    It 

*  Each  oontaina  information  reepeeting  the  numbers  of  volnmea  need  daring  the  month,  the  largest 
daily  iasne,  the  total  delivery  dnrlng  the  month,  the  oae  of  the  periodicals  on  woek-days  and  on  Son- 
days,  the  accessions  to  the  Ubrary  of  volnmes  and  its  extent,  the  nnmbers  of  books  condemned  and 
lost,  the  progress  in  catalogolng,  the  gain  in  pamphlets  and  engravings,  the  service  of  the  employda, 
and  the  receipts  from  fines  and  sale  of  catalogues. 

Monthly  report  No.  4%  for  Decembev,  1873,  states  that  during  the  month  54,797  volumes  and  35,190 
periodicals  were  used,  1,513  volumes  and  1,801  pamphlets  were  added ;  that  the  Ubraz^  and  its  branches 
oontaiaed  245,447  volumes,  and  that  6,356  cards  for  the  catalogue  were  numbered. 

t  The  following  letter,  the  last  received  at  this  the  Bureau  from  our  lamentftd  naturalist,  is  of  inteeest 
in  this  connection : 

HOSSmC  OF  COKPARATIVS  ZodLOOT, 

OambridQe,  JUoM.,  N<n>€mber  5, 1873. 

Pear  Sib  :  I  havb  tried  earnestly  to  give  you  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mu- 

•earn ;  but  it  is  growing  so  rapidly  that,  while  preparing  my  report,  it  became  incorrect,  and  to  do 

Justice  to  our  institution  would  require  more  time  than  I  am  able  to  give  to'suoh  a  work.    I  inclose  tUe 

statement  of  our  librarian  i  other  department  ahall  be  flUed  as  fast  as  possible.   I  would  onlj  say  that 
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Beenied  desirable,  howerer,  to  bring  oitt  more  distinotly,  if  possible,  the  means  pos* 
sessed  by  our  oollegesy  scientific  schools,  and  natoral-history-societies  for  illustratiog 
instmotion  in  the  seyeral  departments  of  natmal  history.  To  this  end  the  OfiSce 
obtained  the  oo-operation  of  Prot  Theo.  Gill,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion, 
a  gentleman  -well  known  for  his  scientific  attidnments  and  possessing  special  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work,  who  prepared  a  series  of  inqoiries  designed  to  elicit  sach  informa- 
tion as  would  clearly  indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  the  collections  of  the 
institntioos  to  which  the  inquiries  were  addressed,  as  well  as  the  special  facilities 
afforded  by  each  in  aid  of  scientific  inquiries.*  The  results  of  the  inquiries  having 
been  careMly  tabulated  were  submitted  with  the  returns  to  Pro£  Gill,  who  comments 
ijpon  them  as  follows : 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  returns  were  received  from  several  quite  prominent  insti- 
tutioDs  and  that  those  from  a  considerable  portion  reporting  are  vaeue,  and  therefore  un- 
fittisfEU^ry  in  some  respects.  This  defect  is  especially  evident  in  the  returns  respecting 
the  numbers  of  species  of  the  respective  branches.  In  the  circulars  calling  for  infor- 
mstion,  blanks  were  provided  for  returns  as  to  the  numbers  of  species  and  specimens 
of  each  branch  or  comprehensive  group  of  the  animal-kingdom  (as  indicated  in  the 
table)  as  well  as  for  the  classes  generally  recognized  by  American  naturalists  under 
those  branches.  The  returns,  however,  were  limited  in  so  many  cases  to  the  numbers  < 
of  specimens  combined  solely  under  the  more  oomprehensive  groups,  that  aU  the  others 
have  been  reduced  in  the  same  manner  in  the  present  tables.  As  tne  inabilit;|r  to  give 
definite  figures  respecting  the  numbers  of  species  of  those  groups  or  the  included 
ehsMS  may  surprise  many,  some  remarks  relative  thereto  seem  to  be  demanded. 

we  have  now  ten  laboratories,  in  which  twenty 4wo  saaistanta  and  fourteen  anb-aaaietanta  are  engaged, 
aod  tiiat  oar  pay-roll  thia  year  amoxmfca  to  IM.OOO,  exxdoaive  of  eoUeotiona  bought  and  material  oaed, 
at  aleohol,  glass  jars,  &o.,  &c   At  thia  rate,  onr  miiaevm  mnat  rapidly  overtake  all  othera. 
Very  truly,  yoora, 

L'S  AGASSIZ. 
General  Eaton,  OomrnUiiontr  qf  Edueation. 

SkUammU  (/K&rariaA.— The  library  contains  at  preaent  8,175  volmnea  and  parte  of  volomea,  of  which 
ttere  are  In  round  nnmbera— 

Od  zoology,  including  anatomy  and  embryology 1,475 

Geology  and  paleontology 3,000 

Gcnrndnataral  history,  indndingtravela  and  explorationa 700 

Periodicals  and  tranaactiona  of  learned  aooiotiea,  about 3,000 

Total  nnmber  of  Yolnmes 9,175 

*The  aohedqiA  of  inqniriea  prepared  by  Prof.  Oill  having  bean  fteqnently  called  fbr  by  auperin- 
tendenta  and  curators  of  muaouma,  it  ia  thought  that  it  may  be  naeAil  to  append  it  in  fall : 

[POBM  a.) 

BTTREATJ  OP  EDUCATION. 

1873. 

IKQUnOES  BBSFBCnNO  MUSEUMS  OP  NATUBAL  HDIOSr. 

Rame  of  mnaenm  f 
rCityf 
Location—  -{  Couutyf 

State! 
By  whom  now  owned  ff 
'Wbeoibondedf 
Bywliom  fioundedf 
'orwbatparpoeef 
Hatore  of  coQeotiima  f 
Howgoremedt 
Title  of  governing  board  f 
TMaaTcUc^  officer  t 
Tttkaof  aaaistanUf 
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Income  for  past  year— 


Expenditnres  for  past  year— 


Contrarv  to  prevalent  ideas,  there  is  in  no  class  of  animals  or  plants  a  definite 
number  of  forms,  concerning  wnich  there  is  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  their  classifica- 
tory  value ;  that  is,  whether  they  are  generic,  specific,  varietal,  or  even  individual. 
The  latitude  of  opinion  in  regard  thereto,  is  indeed,  very  consiaerable,  and  the  tran^ 
sition  of  individual  variations  into  more  definite  or  limited  ^  Varieties,"  and  those  into 
"species,''  is  so  marked  as  to  constitute  a  very  important  element  in  the  appreoia- 

From  endowments  f 
fYom  State,  or  muuioipal  grants  t 
'From  donations  f 
From  legacies  f 
From  members'  feeef 
From  admission-fees  f 
Total  amount  for  past  year  t 
Total  amount  for  last  five  years  f 
Salaries  and  wages  f 
Collections,  viz: 
Vertebrates  f 
Articulates  f 
MoUusksf 
Badiatesf 
^*rotosoans1 

Anatomical  preparations. 
Flantsf 
Fossilsf 
Minerals! 
Casts  f 
Bottles  and  other  reoeptaolee  t 
Alcohol  and  other  preservatlyes  t 
Building  and  repairs  f 
Total  amount  for  past  year  I 
.  Total  amount  for  last  fire  years  t 
Scientific  men  f 
Laborers  f 
Women? 

Curators  of  specific  departments,*  ria: 
Mammals  f    . 
Birdsf 
Septiles  f 
Fishes  t 
Articulates  f 
Mollnsksf 
Badiatesf 
ProtoBoansf 
Botany  f 
Paleontology  Y 
Mineralogy  f 
How  are  curators  appointed  f 
Are  curators  paid  t 

Is  admission  restricted  f  And,  if  so,  how  Y 
Is  admission  allowable  at  night  f 

I  (General? 
lumber  of  visitors  last  yea^—  <  College-  and  school-students  Y 

I  Special  scientists  f 
Are  there  special  rooms  for  study  f  And,  if  so,  how  many  f 

What  principles  or  systems  of  classification  are  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  specimens  f 

What  number! 
'0nwhat8nl\)ectst 
How  many  on  .each  subject  f 
Terms  of  admission  Y 
Season  of  year  f 

Are  the  palsBontological  collections  arranged  with  the  geologieal 
or  Eo51ogical  and  botanical  series  f 


Kumber  of  employ6s— 


Are  lectures  delivered  in  connection 
with  tho  iDOseum  Y  And,  if  so— 


» ladicau  br  bnckeu  cksMM  or  bruehM  in  charts  oroiMcorttor  or  committM  of  cvnton,  tad  aumbw  in  Mcb  comaittM. 
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tion  of  the  st&tiscal  tables  of  the  naturalist.  As  a  rale,  it  may  be  assamed  that  the 
DAtnralist  with  limited  materials,  and  therefore  without  the  transition-forms  between 
disshnilar  individaals,  is  apt  to  magnify  the  nnmber  of  sf^cies,  while  he  who  has  large 
numbers  of  individuals  fh>m  a  great  «»xtent  of  country  is  compelled  to  admit  a  wider 
range  of  specific  variation,  and  consei^uently  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  species. 
Nevertheless,  definite  statistics  respecting  numbers  of  species  ought  to  be  available, 
and  the  difficulty  alluded  to  would  not  be  apt  to  recur  often  except  in  the  largest 
museums.  We  are,  indeed,  obliged  to  accept  one  of  two  alternatives  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  retmms,  viz : 

FiiBt  The  size  of  a  museum  is  in  excess  of  the  power  of  management,  and  the  work- 
ing power  is  therefore  too  small ;  or, 

Secondly.  The  scope  of  the  museum  or  curriculum  is  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
administrative  power,  and  therefore  the  educational  appliances  are,  to  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree,  inefficient  or  useless. 

H0W  many  species  of  foasilB  are  arranged  in  syBtematie  order,  (t.  «.,  aecordiog  to  atmetare  ?) 

Hew  many  spedee  of  fbeoila  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  (i. «.,  acoording  to  stratigrapbical  dig- 

trlbntknif) 
How  many  bottles  of  idcobolic  spedmens  are  in  mosenm  ? 
How  many  species  are  in  alcohol  f 
How  many  spedea  are  in  skins,  xuimonnted  T 
How  many  species  are  In  skins,  mounted  f 
How  many  spedea  are  anatomical  preparations  ? 
Particaluize  under  following  heads,  giving  first  the  number  of  species,  then  the  number  of  specimens, 

thas:  80e  I  4014,  <i  s.,  806  spedea,  4014  specimens.) 


Vertebratea. 

Species. 

Skins,  mounted. 

AlcohoUc. 

Skeletons. 

Fossils. 

Vmmtals      

• 

BMa 

Septfles 

Bstradiians 

Ptohea... 

Articulates. 

Spedes. 

Pinned  and 
dried. 

Alcoholic. 

Anatomical 
preparations. 

\ 

Fossils. 

iDsects  

Mjriapoda 

Aiachnoids 

Cnartaceana 

Worms 

Scoledds 

1 

HoUuska. 

Spedes. 

Shells. 

Anatomical 
preparations. 

FossiK. 

Cephalopoda 

\ 

(^^oQchifera  ...r...^-* 

Spedes. 

SbelU. 

Anatomical 
preparations. 

Fossils. 

Tmicatea     

Brachiopods    

BrronoaiiF            

Eddnodenns. 

Spodes. 

Dried. 

Alcoholic 

Anatomical 
preparations. 

Fossils. 

BcUnoderma 
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A  ooUection  of  a  few  hundred  or  even  tbonsand  specimens  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  formidable  number,  and  as  snob  small  collections  are  generally  obtained  from  a  re- 
stricted geographical  area,  the  difficulties  referred  to  in  respect  to  the  appreciation  oi 
species  would  oe  rarely  encountered ;  the  statistics  concerning  such  collections  should, 
therefore,  under  nroper  mana^ment,  be  definite  and  precise ;  and  such  are  the  returns 
from  several  of  tne  reporting  mstitutions.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  the  collections 
generally,  however,  the  superintendents  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

But  one  thing  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  and  that  is  that  an  undetermined 
collection  is  comparatively  valueless  for  educational  purposes  and  greatly  inferior  to 
a  much  smaller  well-named  collection,  and  that  a  collection  respecting  which  only  the 
numbers  of  specimens  can  be  returned  cannot  belong  to  the  latter  category,  and  must 
therefore  have  comparatively  little  value,  the  value  in  great  part  being  expressed  by 
the  correctness  of  the  classification.  Perhaps  no  more  apt  illustrations  of  the  two 
classes  of  collections  thus  referred  to— that  is,  the  unarranged  and  the  arranged— can 
be  cited  than  two  contrasted  by  the  Juxtaposition  as  establishments  in  the  same  city, 
viz,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Wagner  Free  In- 
stitute of  Science.  In  the  one  case  we  have  definite  fi^es  for  species  as  well  as  spe- 
cimens, (at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  more  comprehensive  groups,)  while  in  the  other 
we  have  only  the  statements  that  there  is  "  a  large  number"  or  '* a  large  collection ;'' 
and,  where  aefinite  numbers  are  supplied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moUusks,  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  returns  on  different  pages — 0.  g,,  40,000  specimens  on  one  and  250,000  on  the 


Species. 

Alcoholic. 

Glycerine. 

Anatomical 
preparations. 

FossiL 

Aoalephs 

Ctenophoree 

Polvps 

Frotozoaos. 

Species. 

Dried. 

Glycerine. 

Anatomical 
preparations. 

Fossil. 
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. 

/Foraminifera 

PLANTS. 

Phanerogams. 

Species. 

Alcoholic. 
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preparations. 
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Cryptogams. 

Species. 

AlcohoUc 

Anatomical 
preparations. 

AcTogens 

Anogens 
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ThaUonhrtM , .  . 

1     . 

HINEEALS. 
Species  f 

Have  any  catalogaes  of  collections  been  published  t   And,  if  so,  what  f  * 
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other — throw  doubts  on  the  reliabilitv  of  the  figures ;  and,  accepting  either,  we  hare  a 
contrast  between  the  collection  and  that  of  the  academji  (which  latter  retnms  76,479 
specimens,  exclosiveofdaplicates,  representing  14,161  nominal  species.)  Here,  notwith^- 
standiug  the  larger  number  of  specimens  returned  by  the  institute,  the  collection  is  of 
•light  value  compared  with  that  of  the  academy.  When,  indeed,  it  is  remembered  that 
specimens  may  be  readily  obtained  b^  the  thousands,  as  in  the  case  of  oysters^  clams, 
unionidse,  fresh^ water  univalves,  dsc.,itmust  be  evident  that  more  definite  information 
than  as  to  the  numbers  of  specimens  must  be  given  before  we  have  the  elements  for  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  any  collection. 

THE  RELATION  OF  AKT  TO  EDUCATION.* 

In  my  report  for  1370  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  from  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  such  knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  upon  their  value  as  workmen  in  every  kind  of 
productive  industry.  The  replies  to  the  questions  addressed  to  workmen,  employers, 
and  competent  observers  are  full  of  interest  in  themselves  and  significant  in  the  al- 
most nnoDimous  expression  of  the  opinion  that  every  advance  in  learning  gives  corre- 
sponding advantage  to  the  laborer ;  the  testimony  being  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
Todiments  adds  2o  per  cent,  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  individual. 

In  the  rapidly-changing  circumstances  of  the  present  age  the  competition  between 
the  producers  of  the  world  grows  ever  more  intense  and  demands  watchfulness  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  every  country,  unless  it  is  willing  to  fall  behind  in  progress  and 
in  power.  In  addition  to  this  fact  a  new  complication  has  arisen,  owing  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  by  which  young  persons  were  trained  to 
become  skillfcd  workmen,  and  from  the  opposition  of  trades-unions  to  the  training  ol 
youth  in  their  various  occupations,  so  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  procure 
for  children  such  industria]  training  as  will  make  them  skillful  artisans. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  parents  securing  for  their  children 
training  in  remunerative  labor,  it  is  felt  that  the  public  schools  must  give  instruction 
that  will  fit  the  children  for  work ;  that  something  more  and  other  than  the  present 
training  is  now  necessary.  Special  schools  of  training  for  special  professions  and  in- 
dustries will  doubtless  be  provided  as  the  need  arises,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  to  be  trained  for  usefulness  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country ;  and  the  ob- 
vious duty  of  those  in  whose  charge  these  schools  are  placed  is  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which,  during  the  few  years  of  average  attendance,  the  pupils  may  be  so  trained  as  to 
be  best  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  found  that  merely  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
cipher  does  not  do  thiiL  Indispensable  as  this  preliminary  is  to  the  acquisition  of  other 
knowledge,  something  more  is  requisite,  if,  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  people, 
we  are  to  hold  our  own  among  the  nations.  In  addition  to  the  increased  competition 
arising  £rom  steam-carriage,  new  and  cheaper  methods  of  manufacture,  and  increased 
productiveness,  another  element  of  value  has  rapidly  pervaded  all  manufactures,  an 
elemeut  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  and  is  wofully  deficient:  the  art-element. 
The  element  of  beauty  is  found  to  have  pecuniary  as  well  as  esthetic  value.  The 
Gaining  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  is  given  by  drawing  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  worker  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  Whatever  trade  may  be 
chosen,  knowledge  of  drawing  is  an  advantage  and  in  many  occupations  is  rapidly 
becoming  indispensable. 

While  the  United  States  lack  many  things  that  give  to  the  nations  of  Europe  great 
advantage  in  art-culture,  they  possess,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  system  of  free  pub- 
lic schools  admirable  facilities  for  the  speedy,  general,  and  efficient  introduction  of  any 
desirable  system  of  training. 

Drawing  easily  taught  in  public  schools,— Ka  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 

(^drawing,  *•  whoever,"  says  a  competent  authority,  "  can  learn  to  write  can  learn  to 

draw;^  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  very  readily 

^oalified  to  te^h  the  first  lessons  in  drawing.    This  training  is  of  value  to  all  the  chil- 

•Por  BtatisUcs  of  muMumt  of  archsology  and  art,  see  Table  XVIII  of  the  appendix. 
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dren  and  offers  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys  opportunity  for  nsefnl  and  remunerativo^ 
occapation,  for  drawing  in  the  poblic  schools  is  not  to  be  taagbt  as  a  mere  accomplish- 
ment: the  end  sought  is  not  to  enable  the  scholar  to  draw  a  pretty  picture,  but  to- 
fio  train  the  hand  and  eye  that  he  may  be  better  fitted  to  become  a  bread-winner. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  study,  the  French  imperial  commission,  in  its  summary 
of  the  inquiry  on  professional  education,  says:  '^Among  all  the  branches  of  instruction 
which,  in  different  decrees  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the 
technical  education  of  either  sex,  drawing,  in  all  its  forms  and  appHcaUons,  has  been  almoet 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  make  oommonJ* 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  Continent  the  governments  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  train  their  citizens  in  all  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  will 
make  them  more  skillful  artisans  and  add  to  the  value  of  their  productions.  The  con- 
tests between  nations  have  become  largely  industrial,  and  while  the  commerce  and  trade 
of  the  world  are  the  prize  for  which  they  contend,  the  great  international  industrial 
exhibitions  are  the  arenas  in  which  they  measure  their  progress  and  note  their  defi- 
ciencies. It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  observe  the  methods  by  which  they  seek  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies  and  to  judge  of  their  value  by  recorded  results.  The  effect  of 
the  first  world's  fair,  held  at  London,  in  1851,  was  to  satisfy  the  English  manufacturers 
and  people  that,  in  all  that  related  to  the  application  of  art,  of  beauty  to  manufte- 
tures,  they  were  completely  distanced;  only  one  nation,  the  United  States,  among  the 
civilized  nations  being  below  England  in  this  respect. 

Tecihnioal  art-schools  in  Great  Britain. — *^  The  first  result  of  this  discovery  was  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  art  in  every  large  town.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1667 
England  stood  among  the  foremost  and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  distanced 
the  most  artistic  nations.  It  was  the  school  of  art  and  the  great  collection  of  works 
of  industrial  art  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  that  accomplished  this  result.  The 
United  States  still  held  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the  column."— (Papers  on  Drawing,  by 
Profl  Ware,  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology.) 

At  the  English  International  Exhibition  of  1862  the  enormous  strides  which  art-edu- 
cation had  made  in  England  since  the  previous  great  exhibition  of  1851,  and  which 
was  refiected  in  every  object  of  industrial  art,  set  the  French  manufacturers  at  woric 
inqoiring  the  cause,  fearful  that  their  own  industrial-art-supremacy  was  endangered. 
A  French  commission  was  at  once  sent  over  to  find  out  how  it  had  been  done,  and  the 
city  of  Paris,  upon  the  report  of  the  commission,  began  at  once  to  reorganize  the  mu- 
nicipal art-schools  by  adopting  many  of  the  features  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  Training  School  for  Art-Masters. 

European  noMons  competing  in  establishment  of  art-schools, — The  French  imperial  com- 
mission in  1865,  in  their  report,  after  proposing  oral  lectures  for  the  instruction  of 
apprentices  and  workingmen,  say  that  "  drawing,  with  all  its  applications  to  the  dif- 
ferent industrial  arts,  should  be  considered  as  the  principal  means  to  be  employed  in 
technical  instruction.''  To  the  fEkct  that  drawing  has  been  heretofore  so  generally 
taught  in  France,  they  attribute  the  superiority  of  a  large  portion  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  country.  Referring  to  the  efforts  made  by  England,  and  to  the  Art-Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  they  say : 

By  the  extent  of  the  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  special  and  new  de- 
partment, created  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  English  industry  to  compete  with  ours, 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  rightlv  attributed  in  England  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  art  of  design  in  all  industrial  productions. 

They  also  report  upon  the  condition  of  technical  education  on  the  continent.  They 
find  that  drawing  is  generally  taught  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Wflrtemberg.  As  showing  the  extraordinary  attention  given  to  drawing  in  this  small 
kingdom,  they  remark : 

There  have  been  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Wilrtemberg  more  than  four  hun- 
dred drawing-schools ;  and  this  organization,  which  does  not  date  back  more  than  ten 
years,  has  already  led  to  very  decided  improvement  in  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. 
Our  faciliiies  for  art-training, — While  in  the  countries  of  Europe  whatever  relates 
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to  the  people  in  edacation,  as  in  other  matters^  is  nuder  the  control  and  general  direc- 
tion of  the  central  goyemment,  so  that  Ttrhat  the  central  power  decides  to  do  is  readily 
and  immediately  set  in  motion  thronghont  the  entire  country,  in  the  United  States  there 
is  wisely  no  snch  central  control.  This  power  inheres  to  the  States  and  to  the  local 
eommnnitiea  within  the  States.  This  very  circumstance,  though  somewhat,  it  may  be, 
delaying  the  adoption  of  nsefnl  measures,  yet  renders  the  wise  adaptation  of  training 
to  the  peculiar  industries  and  needs  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  far  more  prob- 
able. It  is  readily  seen  that  the  kind  of  special  technical  training  would  vary  as  it 
was  applicable  to  a  manufacturing,  a  mechanical,  a  farming,  or  a  mining  community. 
Indeed,  this  has  already  been  exemplified  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  different  develop- 
meats  of  the  schools  of  science  in  the  several  States,  adapting  themselves,  in  their 
<ihie£  courses  of  instruction,  to  the  industrial  demands  of  their  localities.  So  we  may 
hope  to  have,  in  the  art-future  of  this  country,  as  have  the  different  European  coun- 
tries, art-capitals  famous  for  their  peculiar  developments. 

Why  public  schools  should  teach  ^ratc iw^.— Now,  drawing  is  the  very  alphabet  of  art, 
<for  art  is  but  a  language,)  the  one  essential  requisite  preliminary  to  any' artistic  or 
technical  training ;  and  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  children  of  the  public  schools  shall 
l>e  fitted  to  become,  if  they  wish  it,  skilled  workmen  in  any  branch'  of  industry,  it  is 
neeessary  that  they  shall  be  taught  to  draw  correctly.  To  those  to  whom  art  means 
hi^r  things,  as  they  suppose,  than  its  application  to  every-day-utensils  and  mere 
manufactures — who  look  for  grand  galleries  of  pictures  and  statues  and  to  all  the  higher 
refinements  of  cultured  art — it  may  be  a  suggestive  reflection  that  among  a  people  ig- 
norant of  drawing,  and  whose  daily  surroundings,  as  is  true  of  the  American  people, 
afibrd  few  snggestions  of  art  in  any  of  its  forms,  high  art  must  ever  remain  an  ez- 
«tio  and  native  artists  be  rarer  than  the  fabled  phosnix.  Great  collections,  museums, 
•art-gallerieB,  ma<A  as  they  may  contribute  to  the  self-satisfaction  of  cliques  and  cit- 
ies, wiU  be  of  the  slightest  x>0B8ible  value  and  barren  of  results,  either  upon  the  in- 
dnstriea  of  the  people  or  their  art-culture,  so  long  as  drawing  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. 

Wboerver  succeeds  in  having  all  the  public-school-children  of  the  country  properly 
tcmLned  in  elementary  drawing  wiU  have  done  more  to  advance  the  manufactures  of 
tbe  ooontry,  and  more  to  make  possible  the  art-culture  of  the  people,  than  could  be 
jMseoBplisfaed  by  the  eetabli^ment  of  a  hundred  art-museums  without  this  training. 
Just  as  libraries  are  worthless  to  those  who  cannot  read,  so  are  art-galleries  to  those 
wlao  eanoot  comprehend  them.  Just  as  all  literature  is  open  to  him  who  has  learned  to 
rend,  BO  is  all  art  to  Um  who  has  learned  to  draw,  whose  eye  has  been  trained  to  see, 
and  his  fingers  made  facile  to  execute. 

We  have  b^^nn  at  the  wtaag  end.  We  asked  for  art-galleries,  when  we  needed  draw- 
ing-schools ;  but  the  evil  is  not  irremediable.  Let  drawing  be.  generally  taught,  and 
oar  art-galleries  and  museums,  poor  as  they  lire,  will  at  once  grow  more  and  more 
valoable,  for  they  will  then  begin  to  be  of  use. 

Aln»dy  many  cities  and  towns  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  some  art-training, 
and  Bome  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  attempted  in  the  public  schools  so  that  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  sent  specimens  of  the  drawing  of  their  publio-eohool-*children  to  be 
exhibited  at  Vienna,  and  these  attracted  mneh  attention  from  foreign  observers,  as,  in 
iaet,  did  everything  relating  to  our  system  of  public  free  education. 

J>rawi»g  taught  in  (he  schools  of  Massadhusetis.^The  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  an  act  in  1870  making  drawing  one  of  the  stodies  of  the  public  schools  and  also 
making  the  establishment  of  fii^ee  drawing-classes  for  adults  obligatory  upon  all  towns 
and  cities  containing  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  In  pursuance  of  this  law,  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  art-master,  London,  late  head  master  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and 
Science  and  Training  School  for  Art-Teachers,  was  invited  both  by  the  city  of  Boston 
and  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  come  from  England  and  introduce  the  new  study 
into  the  schools  of  the  city  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  appointed  State- 
director  of  art-education,  and  has  been  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  drawing 
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into  the  public  schools  and  to  foster  the  establishment  of  classes  for  adults.  He  pub- 
lished in  1872  a  large  illustrated  work  upon  art-education/  which  is  indispensable  to 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  and  will  be  found  ftiU  of  practical  suggestions 
to  those  wishing  to  introduce  the  study  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  Smith  was  also  appointed  general  supervisor  of  art  in  the  Boston  schools. 

The  annual  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing,  published  June  10, 1873,  coutaius  28 
pages  of  heliotype  fac-similes  of  drawings  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  by 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  free  industrial  night -classes,  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  annual  exhibition.  There  are  drawings  from  pupils  in  the  primary,  grammar-, 
and  high  schools,  and  of  children  of  all  ages,  from  8  years  upwards.  The  ages  of  the 
pupils  of  the  evening-classes  whose  drawings  are  given  are  from  14  to  25.  These 
drawings  are  made  by  mechanics,  clerks,  wood-engravers,  carpenters,  and  shipwrights. 
Certainly,  as  showing  the  result  of  but  two  years'  instruction,  these  drawings  are  re- 
markable and  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  hope  so  much  from  the  experi- 
ment. 

Two  difficulties  have  been  met :  the  want  of  persons  qualified  to  teach  the  publio- 
'school-teachers  and  the  want,  in  the  advanced  classes,  of  pupils  who  had  had  the  bene- 
fit of  proper  elementary  training. 

The  general  supervisor  gives  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  his  lessons  are 
repeated  by  two  assistants ;  500  city-school-teachers  attended  these  lessons  in  lb72  and 
620  in  1873. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art-School, — The  need  of  some  provision  for  the  art-training  oi 
teachers  became  so  evident  that  the  legislature  made  a  small  appropriation  for  that 
purpose,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  being  appointed  director  and  an  able  corps  of  instructors 
secured.  In  their  first  annual  report  the  board  of  visitors  say :  **  The  most  important 
event  of  the  past  year  connected  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
was,  doubtless,  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  Art-School.''  After  expressing 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  importance,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  State  of  general 
artistic  and  technical  training,  they  say:  ''The  special  purpose  of  this  school  is  to 
train  teachers  of  drawing  and  the  arts  of  design.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
established  in  the  countiy.  The  necessity  of  providing  this  new  educational  instm- 
mentality  became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing."  The  report,  after  declar- 
ing there  is  no  longer  any  question  but  that  this  school  is  demanded,  closes  by  saying : 

As  Americans,  we  are  apt  to  boast  of  our  enterprise,  especially  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  popular  education,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  moderate  our  disiiosi- 
tion  to  indulge  in  self-com]^lacency  that,  since  the  movement  was  begun  in  this  State 
in  1869  in  favor  of*  industrial-art-education,  in  several  European  cities  very  large  aod 
costly  establishments  for  this  purpose  have  been  built  and  equipped  in  the  amplecrt 
manner. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  at  this  Bureau  from  Mr.  Smith 
is  o^  interest  in  this  connection  r 

Called  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  organize  a  system  of 
industrial  drawing  in  both,  the  first  thiug  I  discovered  with  certainty  was  that  quali- 
fied teachers  of  drawing  did  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  after  a  careful  exainination 
of  all  the  drawing-classes  in  the  State,  I  saw  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  success 
possible  was  to  train  teachers.  «  •  *  I  have  had  over  two  hundred  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  Art-School,  and  if  proper  convenience  were  giveu^— I 
judge  that  a  great  training-school  is  essentially  needed  in  this  countrv — such  a  schotA 
can  open  with  500  students  next  year.  It  has  been  terribly  uphill-work,  and  is  so  now, 
the  appropriation  beiug  entirely  insufficient.  •  •  ♦  Still,  the  biest  work  ever 
done  in  this  country,  the  authorities  tell  me,  is  being  done  in  the  school.  •  *  •  i 
have  on  my  desk  applications  from  many  colleges  and  universities  in  several  States  for 
accomplished  teachers  of  art.  I  don't  know  one.  It  will  take  us  four  years  to  makd 
one,  and  then  we  may  make  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty.  I  wish  that  America  could 
have,  as  every  European  country  has,  an  industrial -art-school,  which  should  by  its 
giaduates  affect  the  value  and  beauty  of  every  branch  of  industry. 

*  Art-Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial,  'vritb  illustrations,  James  Osgood  &.  Co.,  Boston,  1872,  pp. 
398. 
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In  his  report  for  1873  Mr.  Smith  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
Tigions  of  the  law  reqaiiing  drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools,  and 
especially  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools,  and  remarks  that  the  nse- 
folness  of  the  free  industrial  classes  is  much  impaired  by  the  need  of  teaching  the 
primary  lessons  in  drawing,  a  difficulty  which  existed  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent so  that "  the  success  of  the  art-schools  was  limited  and  their  influence  on  manu- 
fEtctnres  inappreciablew''  The  remedy  there  was  found  in  teaching  every  child  to  draw 
in  the  public  schools ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  effect  was  marked,  so  that  in  England, 
instead  of  there  being  less  than  a  score  of  schools,  barely  supported  by  the  public,  as 
was  the  case  in  1851,  there  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  600  schools  of  art 
and  eTening-classes  at  which  instruction  is  given  in  industrial  drawing. 

The  agency  in  poftnlarizing  drawing,  next  in  importance  to  the  normal  art-school, 
is  the  drawing-class  in  each  normal  school.  Here  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
will  be  prepared  for  teaching  drawing  as  one  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  general 
education. 

ExkibUUm  of  arUwork  done  by  ihe  Massadhuaetis  free  industrial  dUuses, — ^At  the  second 
exhibition  of  works  from  the  free  industrial  classes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
h&  1873,  there  were  exhibited  1,209  drawings  made  by  the  pupils  in  these  schools, 
(nearly  doable  the  number  exhibited  in  1872;)  the  classes  of  architectural  and 
industrial  design  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  exhibited  some  40 
aichitectural  drawings,  chiefly  original  designs,  and  150  industrial  drawings  in  color, 
partly  copies  and  partly  original  designs,  of  muslins,  cashmeres,  carpets,  paper-hangings, 
and  oil-cloths.  This  latter  school,  called  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  Industrial  Design, 
is  intended  to  train  young  men  and  women  in  practical  designing  for  manufactures. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  to  the  progress  in  art-education  in  Massachusetts, 
because  there  the  experiment  is  being  tried  for  the  whole  country.  It  will  require 
several  years  to  produce  the  fullest  results,  to  show  the  effect  of  a  course  of  such  train- 
ing carried  through  the  entire  school-life  of  the  pupil,  but  it  will  be  hardly  neoessary 
fat  experienced  educators  to  wait  until  the  completion  of  this  experiment  to  judge 
accurately  of  its  relative  value.  The  verdict  thus  far  in  Massachusetts  seems  wholly 
&vorable. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Art-Education,  speaks  of  the  insensible  art-education  given  by  the 
noble  bnildings  and  the  public  art-collections  of  the  old  countries.  Of  the  almost  imme- 
diate deterioration  suffered  by  an  art-designer  £rom  a  deprivation  of  these  familiar  art- 
tnnoundings  he  gives  a  striking  instance.  Of  all  this  kind  of  art-training  Amerieans 
are  and  must  be  long  deprived,  which  is  in  itself  an  argument  for  giving  special  atten- 
tion in  school  to  securing  some  art-training. 

Indnutridl  importanoe  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing, — ^The  inventions  which  result  in  the 
machines  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  which  the  American  mind  is  so  prolific  must 
all  take  shape  on  paper  before  they  can  take  other  form ;  they  must  be  drawn  before 
they  can  be  made.  In  all  things  which  are  made  by  man,  in  all  manufactures,  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  possession  of  the  skill  which  artistic  and  technical  train- 
ing give  are  usefhl  to  workmen  and  to  master.  To  all  makers  of  textile  fabrics  art 
has  significant  words  to  say  about  designs  and  hues.   ' 

In  seeking  to  show  clearly  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  its  applica- 
tion to  so  many  forms  of  industry,  I  have  thus  i&T  failed  to  notice  the  higher  and  more 
ennobling  influence  of  art,  not  only  upon  the  manufactures  of  a  people,  but  upon  their 
eharacter~the  latter  preceding  the  former ;  for  until  the  workman  becomes  refined, 
until  his  eye  is  sensitive  to  see  and  his  hand  facile  to  reproduce  the  finer  lines  of  form, 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  color,  his  work  cannot  improve. 

That  general  art-training,  beginning  with  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  school  children 
and  fiaithfully  followed  out  in  the  different  industries  and  professions  where  it  is  appli- 
cable, will  accomplish  this,  the  experience  of  Qreat  Britain  has  demonstrated ;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  whatever  of  money,  of  labor,  and  of  time  has  been  expended  to  accomplish 
this  result  has  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  products  of  the  industries  created  and 
improved,  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  following  statement,  affirms : 
He  says  that,  while,  owing  to  labor-saving  processes,  &c.,  the  cost  of  production  has 
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dimlDished  one-half,  the  value  of  the  manu&ctared  article  has  nearly  doubled.  He  ac- 
coonts  for  this  by  stating  that  erery  manufactared  article  has  three  elements  of  valae : 
first,  the  raw  material ;  secondly,  the  labor  of  production ;  thirdly,  the  art-character.  In 
a  vast  majority  of  the  manufacturing-products  of  every  country  the  elements  of  cost  of 
material  and  cost  of  labor  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  third  element,  viz, 
art-character.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  object  attractive  and  pleasing  or  repulsive  and . 
undesirable,  and  is,  consequently,  of  commercial  value.  In  many  objects,  where  the 
material  is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth,  the  taste  displayed  in  their  design  forms  the 
sole  value  or  the  principal;  and  it  has  been  the  general  elevation  of  that  element 
which  has  nearly  doubled  the  commercial  value  of  English  manufactures. 

FacUitieafor  art-education  now  existing  in  the  United  States. — ^In  order  to  ascertain  what 
opportimities  are  afforded  for  art-training  and  what  public  art-collections  are  at  pres- 
ent existent  in  this  country,  a  schedule  of  inquiries  was  prepared  and  sent  out  from 
this  Bureau,  the  returns  to  which,  so  £a.r  as  they  admit  of  tabulation,  will  be  found 
among  the  statistical  tables  in  the  appendix. 

As  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  the  introduction  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  Art- 
School  at  Boston,  drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  quite  a  number  of 
cities  and  towns  in  different  States ;  that  in  all  the  schools  of  science  in  the  ooontry 
mechanical  drawing  at  least  is  taught. 

The  Worcester  Free  Institute,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  offers  a  three-years  course  of  the- 
oretical and  practical  training  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  underlie  the  indus- 
trial arts. 

lu'sohools  for  the  praotibal  teaching  of  art  as  applied  to  indus^  and  manufaotures, 
the  ficee  industrial  classes  for  adults,  in'Masaachusetts;  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  In- 
dustrial Dedgn  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology ;  the  schools  of  Cooper  Union, 
New  Toric ;  the  School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Sohool  of  Design  for  Women  complete  the  list  as  comprised  in  the  information  in  pos- 
session of  this  Bureau.  It  is  probsJ^le  that  there  may  be  private  schools  or  classes  giving 
this  instruction  which  are  not  yet  known  to  this  Bureau ;  but,  making  all  allowance  for 
the  existence  of  a  few  sporadic  schools,  the  contrast  is  sufiOiciently  marked  between  the 
"  fbur  hundred  similar  schools  "  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Wtirtemberg,  with  its  population 
of  2,000,000,  and  the  few  scattered  schoc^  we  have  enumerated,  which  are  the  only  pro- 
vision for  industrial-  and  technical-art-education  made  in  this  great  country  for  its 
40,000,000  people. 

For  the  special  training  of  artists  we  have  tiie  schools  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York;  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia; 
the  schools  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  Brooklyn ;  the  Tale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
Haven ;  ihe  new  College  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Syracuse  University— which  comprise  all 
at  present  ^Listing.    The  San  Francisco  school  is  soon  to  open. 

Several  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  have  introduced  some  instmctton  in  tiie  his- 
tory of  art  and  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  an  art-collection,  believing  that 
some  knowledge  at  least  of  the  history  of  art  was  requisite,  if  their  graduates  were  to 
possess  an  education  that  could  be  properly  termed  liberal. 

Of  the  colleges  possessing  any  special  collections  or  fiscilities  for  giving  any  instrao- 
tions  in  art,  even  the  most  general,  we  find,  excepting  Tale  and  Syracuse,  with  their 
special  art^epartments,  only  Harvard,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Cornell,  Rochester 
University,  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  (Indiana,)  and  Vassar  College,  out  of  the  323  col- 
leges of  the  country,  that  either  give  any  art-training  or  possess  any  art-collections, 
however  small. 

Of  public  art-institutions  there  are  in  the  country  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York,  the  Boston  Art-Museom,  the  Corcoran  Art-Gallery,  (Washington,)  tho 
Art-Association  of  San  Frandsco,  and  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  soon  to  be  reopened  to  tiie  public  in  the  galleries  of  their  new  building. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  which  awakens  interest  and  hope  rather  by 
reason  of  the  possibilities  of  future  usefulness  suggested  tiiian  by  its  oin^  collection,  has 
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Already  demonstrated  that  the  general  public  take  interest  in  art-mnsenms  when  the 
collectionfl  are  worthy  of  interest  and  when  access  to  them  can  be  had  without  charge, 
as  it  can  to  the  leading  galleries  and  mnsenms  of  Europe,  the  visitors  averaging  1,000 
a  day  on  Monday,  the  "  free  day,^  and  60  a  day  on  other  days,  when  an  admission-fee 
is  charged.  The  loan-collection  of  this  museum  has  shown  the  great  and  unsuspected 
wealth  of  the  community  in  rare,  costly,  and  curious  works  of  art. 

While  I  have  recorded  the  paucity  of  institutions  capable  of  giving  a  thorough  art- 
training  and  the  few  public  art-collections  now  in  this  country,  it  is  nevertheless  ap- 
parent that  there  already  exists  in  the  leading  cities  the  material  which  needs  only  to 
he  made  available  to  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for  general-  and  technical-art -train- 
ing ;  and  if  it  shall  be  undertaken  in  earnest,  there  is  possible  in  this  country  a  develop- 
ment both  in  industrial  art  and  in  what  are  called  the  higher  branches  of  art,  which 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  will  render  obsolete  the  verdict  passed  upon  us  at  tiiie 
Worlds  Fair  in  1851,  and  never  yet  reversed.  What  England  has  done  in  this  direc- 
tion we  can  do.  No  time  nor  force  need  be  wasted.  We  have  but  to  adopt  and  modify 
the  Biethodfi  so  thoroughly  tested  there  to  the  different  conditions  that  may  exist  in 
ear  several  oommnnities. 

I  commend  this  subject  of  the  relation  of  art  to  education  to  the  consideration,  not 
only  of  all  educators,  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  varied  manufacturing-indus- 
tries of  our  many  States.  Skill  is  the  modem  secret  of  success.  Science  becomes  ever 
more  eertainly  the  measure  of  prosperity.  Science  underlies  and  must  precede  art.  In 
the  oonuno'n  schools  the  children  of  America  must  be  trained  to  draw,  if  her  artisans  are 
io  hold  their  own  in  the  world's  contests  and  if  her  artists  are  to  enshrine  her  history. 

TABLE  XCC— flCHOOUB  FOB  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Table  TCJIC  of  the  appendix  embraces  statistics  in  detail  of  aHl  schools  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  The  following  summary  ahows  by  States  the 
nomber  of  institutions,  the  number  of  instructors,  and  the  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  during  the  year.  Reference  is  made  to  the  abstracts  of  educational  pro- 
gress  of  the  several  States  for  information  in  respect  to  organization,  means  of  sup- 
port of  the  institutions,  methods  of  training,  courses  of  study,  Slc. 

Statistical  summary  of  insHiuHons  for  the  insinietion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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TABLB  XX.— SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BUXD. 


The  followiDg  sammary  of  Table  XX  of  the  appendix  shows  by  States  the  nitmber 
of  institutions  for  the  instraotion  of  the  blind,  the  number  of  instructors,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  1873.  Beference  is  made  to  the  table  for  detailed  statietics  of 
each.  A  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  seyeral  institutions,  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  employments  of  pupils,  &c.,  will  be  found  under  fbe  appro- 
priate heading  in  the  abstract  of  educational  progress  in  the  several  States. 

SiaHsiical  summary  of  schooU  for  {he  blind. 
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TABLB  XXI.— ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHANS. 


The  following  summary  of  Table  XXI  of  the  appendix  exhibits  the  statistics  of  178 
asylums  for  orphans  and  homeless  youths.  They  are  under  the  superrision  of  1,484 
persons  and  contain  over  22,000  inmates.  As  this  Office  has  the  names  of  more  than 
200  other  such  asylums  it  is  believed  that  this  class  of  institutions  in  the  United  States 
shelters  at  least  45,000  unfortunate  children. 
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/S^aHitioal  nmmmr^  of  institutions  for  ihe  insiruotian  of  orphnns  and  homeless  youths. 
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The  foUoTfing  reyiew  of  the  special  ednoational  and  reformatory  features  of  several 
of  these  charities  was  prepared  by  the  lady*  in  charge  of  the  work  in  this  Office  per- 
taining to  institutions  of  this  character : 

The  information  afforded  by  statistics  concerning  the  large  proportion  of  criminals 
who  become  such  through  a  neglected,  vagrant,  and  untaught  childhood  serves  to 
elerate  to  a  high  position  in  the  scale  of  educational  and  reformatory  agencies  that 
class  of  institutions  especially  devoted  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  friendless  chil- 
dren. 

These,  under  their  different  names  of  orphan-  and  half-orphan-asylums,  childrens' 
homes,  juvenile-asylums,  nurseries,  childrens-^fnend-eocieties,  homes  for  the  friendless, 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  homes,  industrial  schools,  farm-schools,  truant-homes,  and 
houses  of  refuge,  are  all  doing  essentially  the  same  work,  taking  children  from  their 
ragrant  life  in  the  street,  with  their  inheritance  of  idleness  and  viciousness ;  giving 
them  homes,  protection,  guardianship,  and  instruction;  forming  habits  of  industry 
and  accustoming  them  to  such  work  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  car- 
rying them  up  to  a  manhood  and  womanhood  of  assured  respectability  and  self-depend- 


*  Mrs.  S.  A.  Martha  Canfleld. 
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enoe.  The  records  of  most  of  these  institutions  show  that  very  few  of  the  inmates  who 
have  been  nnder  their  inflnence  for  several  years  fall  into  evil  courses  after  leaving. 
The  most  unfavorable  reports  on  this  head  are  from  the  truant-homes,  the  reason  being, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Truant-Home  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  that  frequently, "  after 
children  have  been  fiurly  started  in  the  right  road,  they  have  been  discharged  at  the 
request  of  their  parents,  and  the  subsequent  management  of  them  has  been  such  as  to 
again  allow  them  to  become  idle  and  truant.'' 

Of  these  institutions,  orphan-  and  half-orphan-asylums  and  homes  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. Seventy-seven  of  these  were  last  year  reported  to  the  Bureau  from  twenty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  undoubtedly  £ftlls  far  short  of  the  ti-ue 
number,  since  Pennsylvania,  which  has  over  twenty  orphan-asylums,  (twelve  of  them 
for  soldiers'  orphans,)  reported  only  four.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Pennsylvania 
last  year  eduoated  4,235  soldiers'  orphans,  at  a  cost  of  over  $475,000,  and  has  spent  upon 
these  homes  since  their  establishment  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  grade  of  instruction  in 
these  schools  is  much  higher  than  that  usui^y  given  in  homes  and  asylums. 

The  benevolent  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  in  Pennsylvania,  as  reported, 
are:  soldiers'  orphans'  homes,  12 ;  orphan-asylums,  7,  (6  of  which  are  denominational ;) 
homes  for  friendless  children,  9,  (1  of  which  is  for  colored  and  1  for  Jewish  children — 
the  latter  supported  entirely  by  that  denomination ;)  homes  for  the  friendless,  2 ;  in- 
dustrial home,  1 ;  farm-school,  1,  (denominational;)  house  of  refuge,  1— total,  33. 

Especially  worthy  of  mention,  as  having  a  distinctive  character  and  aim,  are  the 
Buid  Oipbtfi  Asylum  and  Lineoln  Institution,  both  located  in  Philadelphia.  The  former 
is  for  girls  only,  who  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  4  and  8  years,  kept  until  they 
are  18  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  ednoated  as  teachers.  The  Lincoln  Institution 
receives  only  boys,  and  (though  it  ii  not  classed  with  the  soldiers'  orphans'  hoDMs)  the 
greater  number  admitted  have  been  soldiera'  orphans.  The  boys  are  taken  oai?e  of 
during  the  time  they  are  learning  a  trade.  Their  whole  time  in  the  day  seems  to  be 
given  to  this,  but  they  eii^oy  the  advantage  of  an  evening-school.  **  Every  boy  who 
graduates  at  the  institution  is  in  a  position  to  support  himself  respectably."  At  the 
Educational  Home  for  Boys,  a  branch  of  this  institution,  boys  from  3  to  10  years  are 
received,  kept  until  12  years  of  age,  and  then  transferred  to  the  institution  for  more 
advanced  training. 

The  reports  received  fh)m  New  York  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  charities 
of  the  State.  Only  twelve  institutions  for  children  are  reported :  orphan-  and  half- 
orphan-homes  and  asylums,  7,  (of  which  1  is  for  colored  children  ;)  home  and  school 
for  soldiers'  orphans,  1 ;  Juvenile-asylum,  1 ;  truant-home,  1 ;  and  2,  which,  from 
their  peculiar  character,  cannot  be  classified :  The  Sheltering  Arms  and  the  Society 
for  the  Belief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  both  located  in  the  city  of  New  Tork.  The 
former  of  these  receives  children  for  whom  provision  is  made  in  no  other  institution  ; 
unfortunates  of  all  classes,  ontil  the  age  at  which  they  can  be  received  into  t-he  asy- 
lums especially  devoted  to  them ;  crippled  children  past  hope  of  cure,  who  for  this  reason 
would  not  be  admitted  to  other  homes  and  asylums;  children  whose  parents  have 
been  obUged  to  enter  a  hospital ;  children  rendered  temporarily  homeless  fbom  any 
cause.  Children  placed  in  this  institution  are  not  surrendered  to  it,  but  are  held  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  parents  and  relatives.  The  object  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name.  Medical  and  sur- 
gical treatment  and  all  the  mechanical  appliances  and  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  cripples 
are  placed  within  reach  of  the  very  poorest.  Children  are  received  fi^m  the  age  of  4 
to  14,  and  the  design  is  to  cure  them  rather  than  to  provide  a  home  for  incurables. 
This  institution  is  believed  to  be  entirely  unique  in  its  character.  The  New  Tork 
Juvenile-Asylum,  in  making  its  twenty-first  annual  report,  states  that  these  have  been 
under  its  care  since  its  opening  16,909  chQdren. 

Ohio  reports  childrens^  charities  as  follows :  orphan-asylums,  5,  (of  which  one  is 
Jewish ;)  children*s  homes,  2 ;  industrial  school  and  children's  home,  1.  The  Cincin- 
nati Orphan  Asylum,  one  of  the  oldest  charities  in  the  State,  reports  over  16,000 
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orphaned  children  as  having  heen  educated  nuder  its  care  and  started  on  die  road  ta 
respectability  and  independence.  The  system  of  training^  in  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asy- 
lam  is  of  a  high  order  and  presents  some  peculiar  features.  "  Special  attention  is 
given  to  each  child  to  direct  its  studies  to  that  vocation  which  in  its  future  life  it  is 
expected  to  follow." 

From  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  reported  a  charity  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  character. 
Its  object  is  to  provide  a  home  for  youths  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  for  whom^. 
on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  low  value  of  their  unskilled  labor^ 
the  work  of  maintaining  themselves  honestly  and  respectably  is  rendered  exceedingly 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  In  former  years  boys  of  10  and  upwards  were  appren- 
ticed to  tradesmen  and  mechanics  to  learn  some  useful  handicraft ;  but  this  system 
has  faUen  into  disuse,  being  practically  prohibited  by  the  trades-unions  and  other 
associations.  To  most  boys  of  this  age  who  try  to  maintain  themselves,  life  is  a  ver^ 
unequal  fight,  and  no  wonder  if,  borne  down  by  discouragements,  they  fall  into  evil 
ways.  To  such  as  these  in  Baltimore  the  Boys'  Home  Society  extends  a  helping 
hand.  It  is  oonducted  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  Newsboy's  Lodging- 
Houses  ki  New  York.  The  boys  all  work  and  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
weekly  earnings  towards  the  support  of  the  home.  The  boys  are  surrounded  with  the 
comforts  and  influences  of  a  home,  are  given  the  elements  of  an  English  education, 
and  a  library  of  SOO  volumes  is  provided  for  their  use. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  children  are  thorougLly 
catholic  in  their  charity,  asking  only  the  question  "  Is  the  child  friendless  f  But 
catholic  or  denominational,  they  are  doing  essentially  the  same  work,  and  through  their 
instnimentality  *' a  large  average  of  muscle,  brain,  and  soul  is  trained  and  molded  and 
letnmed  to  the  community  in  a  few  years  in  the  form  of  educated  labor."  One  defect 
abne  seems  apparent  in  their  administration :  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  but  very 
few  are  industrial  pursuits  carried  to  any  extent  beyond  the  necessary  requirements- 
of  the  institution.  When  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  10  or  12  an  effort  is  gen> 
ecaUy  made  to  procure  suitable  homes  for  them,  where  employment  will  be  given  or  a 
trade  taught,  but  only  three  institutions  have  been  heard  from  where  any  systematic 
** industrial  training"  is  attempted.  Girls  are  usually  instructed  in  housework,  cook- 
ing, and  sewing;  boys  are  employed  in  the  shoe-shop,  broom-factory,  garden,  and  on 
Hke  fJEum  connected  with  the  institution.  But  these  occupations,  while  forming  habits 
of  industry  which  are  invaluable,  do  not  assure  a  maintenance  for  the  future.  This, 
Uie  Wilson  Industrial  School,  in  New  York,  and  the  industrial  school  connected  with 
the  Brooklyn  Female  Employment  Society — both  for  girls — ^and  the  Episcopal  Orphan 
Home,  of  Brooklyh — for  boys  and  girls — aim  to  supply.  In  the  latter,  the  art  of  printing 
is  thoroughly  taught.  Job-printing  is  done,  and  two  books,  one  of  160,  the  other  of 
400,  pages  have  been  stereotyped.  A  monthly  p^per— -a  double-sheet — l&i  by  11  inches,, 
is  issued  by  the  institution.  The  orphans  remain  until  the  age  of  16  or  18  and  then 
go  into  the  world  with  such  a  knowledge  of  a  skilled  industry  as  will  insure  them  a 
comfortable  maintenance. 

The  industrial  school  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Female  Employment  Society 
is  eonducted  as  follows :  Children  begin  in  a  sewing-class,  where  they  are  instructed 
in  plain  needle-work.  From  this  they  graduate  into  the  fine-work-room,  where  they 
St  once  begin  to  earn  wages.  After  becoming  proficient  in  this  they  can  secure  situa- 
tions outside  or  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  society  at  Remunerative  wages. 
Those  who  show  any  special  aptitude,  and  who  wish  to  do  so,  graduate  from  the  fine- 
work-room  into  the  dressmaking-department,  where  they  are  taught  the  trade  thor- 
oughly and  fitted  to  do  business  for  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  paid 
Isr  what  they  do.  The  superiority  of  this  system  over  the  ordinary  apprentice-system 
is  apparent.  Dressmakers'  apprentices  are  paid  nothing  and  those  who  are  really  poor 
cannot  afford  the  time  necessary  to  become  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  trade.  The  in- 
dustrial school,  while  giving  the  girls  a  means  of  support,  affords  them  at  the  same 
time  much  better  facilities  for  learning. 
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Hie  Wilson  Indastrial  School,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  oondnoted  on  esseutiallj 
the  same  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a  "  house- work-class,"  in  which  girls  are  trained  in 
the  different  kinds  of  house-work  for  situations  in  families.  In  hoth  these  schools  the 
£ne-work-  and  the  dressmaking -departments  txQ  self-sustaining.  The  Wilson  School 
has  been  in  operation  twenty-one  years. 

TABLE  XXIL— REFORM-SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  information  concerning  these  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  XXII  of  the 
appendix  and  under  the  appropriate  heading  in  the  abstracts  of  educational  progress  in 
the  several  States.  The  following  is  a  summary  by  States  of  the  number  of  schools, 
the  number  of  superintendents  and  assistants,  the  number  of  youths  committed  to  the 
schools  during  the  year,  the  number  of  inmates,  the  number  of  inmates  instructed,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  in  libraries. 

Staiisiioal  summary  of  reform-schools. 


State. 


Conneotioat 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentncky 

Looiaiana 

MftiiiA ,.. 

Maryland 

Maasaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Kew  Hampshire .... 

New  Jersey , 

New  York.. 

Ohio 

l*enQsylvania 

lUkode  Island 

Soath  Carolina 

Torment , 

Piatrict  of  Colombia 

Total 


34 


25 

8.1 
ti 


I' 

!25 


25 
15 
18 
17 
16 
12 
16 
S4 
83 
34 
15 
11 
144 
5S 
43 
18 
IS 
15 
9 


579 


a 


175 

153 

69 

70 

90 

160 

46 

183 

719 

1,819 

47 

115 

1,906 

675 

413 

113 


6.858 


152 
56 
157 
174 
118 
140 
365 

1,393 
669 
103 
154 

3,601 
903 
439 


135 
113 


8,371 


3 


162 
25 
SO 
24 


37 

20 

SO 

99 

155 

19 

30 

329 

250 

439 

31 


25 


1,675 


5 

1 


s 


170 
26 
27 
33 


18 
69 
66 

263 

313 
48 
75 

357 
80 

356 
53 


65 


1,908 


'J 


i 

JZ5 


1.700 
100 


250 

400 

900 

1,200 

1,813 

4,873 

3,800 

300 

500 

5,304 

3,657 

1,000 

3.000 


350 
300 


27,747 


Two  schools  do  not  report  the  number  of  assistants  and  three  schools  do  not  report 
number  of  inmates. 


TABLE  XXin.— SUMMART  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-BUNDED. 

Table  XXm  of  the  appendix  presents  statistics  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  feeble- 
minded youth,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 
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CXI 


State. 

Number  of  in. 
stitntions  in 
each  State. 

lit 

1^ 

CoameoUcat 

10 
33 

57 

TTWiMKJa 

100 

Kentucky 

73 
49 

903 

KevXo^ 

176 

Ohio 

"PlaniHwI^ytrf^         ...      ....               ...k. 

59 

893 

Total : 

313 

758 

TABLE  XXIV.— BENEFACTIONS. 

The  following  summary,  drawn  from  Table  XXIV  of  the  i^pendiz,  exhibits  the  total 
of  donations  and  legacies  by  individuals  in  aid  of  education  from  October  15, 1872,  to 
October  15, 1873,  so  fur  as  reported  to  this  Office,  and  the  classes  of  institutions  in  the 
several  States  which  are  the  objects  of  the  benefactions.  The  total  amount  of  these 
reported  was  $11,226,977.  The  amount  reported  for  the  preceding  year  was  $9,957,494. 
The  above  figures,  howcTer,  do  not  adequately  represent  the  total  gifts  for  educa- 
tional objects  for  the  year.  The  Office  has  no  precise  data  for  estimating  numerous 
minor  gifts  by  individuals  and  societies,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  would  aggregate 
at  least  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Statistical  summary  of  henefaciionSf  hy  institutions. 


Cdleges 

School*  of  aoience 

Sehoola  of  theology 

Kedical  oollegeg,  Ao 

iMtitatlons  for  the  superior  in- 

etrootion  ot  women 

Secondary  inatraotion 

Llbrariee 

Unaeums  of  natural  hiatory 

Deaf  and  dumb 

BJind 

Peabody  fund 

HisceOaaeoua 


Total. 


18,338,141 

780,056 

619. 801 

78.600 

353,005 
575.341 
379,011 
131,680 
4,000 

15,900 
135,840 

17,000 


11, 3*26, 977 


h 


•6,075,335 

931, 113 

319, 358 

66,100 

331,435 
357,606 
188,011 


3,500 


135,840 
17,000 


7,805,177 


II 


11,373,903 

178,681 

33,300 

6,000 

11,500 
809,885 
150,000 


15.000 


1, 877, 168 


1 


♦578,575 

65,600 

340,000 


8,500 


986,675 


it 

lot 

«  so  3 


•344,395 

14, 765 

36.843 

1,000 

16,000 
'  7,500 


310,403 


a 
M 


•67,044 

500 

500 

5,500 

530 

350 

41,000 

131,680 

500 


847,554 


The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  benefactions  to  the  several  classes  of 
institutions  and  to  what  uses  the  same  are  to  be  applied : 
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Statistical  summary  of  benefactions ^  "by  States, 


State. 

H 

1 
H 

I 

1 

h 

1 

1 

$4,000 

ArkftDsas 

California 

348,  55S 

003,821 

600 

«12,500 
455,  784 

ei50,000 

$14,841 

Connectioat -. 

Delaware ^. .....  .              .... 

600 

Florida 

I 

Georgia 

37,650 

378,339 

327,384 

05,755 

12,000 

125,425 

6,000 

237,000 

3,509,198 

1, 057, 613 

145,000 

134,587 

3,000 

356,000 

22,000 

35,150 

306,612 

208,384 

63,000 

12,000 

121,500 

6.000 

212,500 

3,505,500 

250,160 

142,000 

124,587 

Illiiiois 

' 

46,  Trr 

Tn<^f ATTA        ...... 

$5,000 

Iowa....  .           

2.755 

KanBAB 

KoBtiieky 

Ixmisiana .  ■• 

M^ftif^ , 

500 

4,000 

M^rvlftiy^ 

800 

442,500 

33,625 
3,000 

2,000 

MinhlffATi 

Minneflota 

Mi<Mri9BiDpi 

Missouri 

308,500 
82,000 

11,500 

1,000 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire .. 

133,639 

176,780 

1,293,335 

58,760 

362,100 

2,876 

657,824 

27,583 

8,743 

654,350 

6,359 

35,358 

334,058 

800 

59,993 

4.775 

1,000 

900 

145.840 

3,695 

188,500 

716,073 

58,760 

369,300 

60,000 

5,000 

New  Jersey 

16,100 
451, 177 

New  York 

15,000 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

50,000 



35,500 

PennqylvAlilA 

438.325 
4,000 
3,000 

636,750 
5,000 
7,158 

252,500 

20,183 

20,300 

Tlhnd«T»1ftpd 

Snnth  CaroMna , 

5,743 
100 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

62,058 

1,000 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

31,828 
3,775 

7,000 

District  of  Colombia 

Colorado 

"Wyoming 

Soathem  States 

Total 

11,326,977 

8,238,141 

780,658 

619,801 

78,600 
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StatiaUcdl  summary -of  henefacHowif  by  States — CoBtlnned. 


State. 

^vl 

Institutions  for 
secondary  in- 
struction. 

a 

1 

1 

i 

AUbMnft T 

•4.000 

Arkuuias 

O^Hfomia ......a  .,,T,^-.,,, T-- 

15.350 
137, 315 

$165,864 
10,099 

Conneoticat : 

$100 

DeUwaro 

Fkuida 

G«or2iA 

1.000 

4,880 

100.000 

1,500 
19,500 
14,000 

niinoiB 

570 

Indiana  ,..^-  ttt 

Iowa 

Kauttfl    

Kentucky .......T.r-r 

3,400 

95 

♦500 

Looiiiana     

KaiD«       ,T 

90,000 

Marrland     

898 
70,379 

1,000 

94.000 

103,500 

196,455 

•6,000 

l(ru>JiiaAii 

Minnesota 

Miaiifisippi 

3,000 
41.000 

IfiMonri -, 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

XaW    HSmlMlhire         , -,-r  ,-r-r r,-- 

1,000 

55,865 
30,000 
70.519 

7,654 

190 

9,948 

495 

New  Jersey - 

KewTork 

31,125 

100 

Korth  Carolina 

Ohio                   

5,000 
9,875 
54.500 
19,500 

900 

1,500 

Orefson 

PrnnwylTania  .......  ..rr rr-T-, 

1..100 

110, 716 
1.092 

9,500 

1,000 

Bhode  Island 

3,000 

Sooth  Carolina — 

Tennessee 

S,500 

1,500 

Texas 

1,259 

8,100 

1,500 

800 

90,565 

Yermont 

30,000 
17,000 

100 

VinrtpfA 

Wert  Virginia 

Wiaoonsin 

1,900 

INatrict  of  OolnipWa     . r  , 

1,000 

Oolorado 

1,000 
900 

Soatbern  States 

r  010,000 
(  6135, 840 

Total 

953,005 

575,941 

379,011 

131,680 

19,000 

159,840 

a  Freedmen's  schools. 

B— vn 


ftPeabody  fund. 
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TABLE  XXV.— EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  table  of  the  appendix  presents  a  list  of  original  and  new  editions  of  works  on 

educational  and  related  topics  which  issued  from  the  press  of  the  country  in  1873.  It 
will  be  found  useful  to  educators  for  puri)oses  of  reference. 

The  annexed  is  a  summary  ^f  the  works  by  classes: 

Summary  of  the  number  of  educational  publications. 

Number  of  firms,  169;  number  of  books,  727: 

On  art 30 

Biography 3*2 

Education 96 

Geography  and  travels 33 

History 72 

Law 85 

Mathematics 20 

Mech.inics 26 

Medicine 84 

Natural  sciences 88 

Philology  and  translations ' 54 

Political  economy  and  social  science 10 

Theology  and  religion 74 

Miscellaneous 24 

Total 727 

TABLE  XXVI.— KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  subject  of  Kindergarten-culture  is  receiving  more  general  and  more  intelligent 
attention  than  ever  before  and  the  number  of  Kindergiirten  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  number  in  each  State,  as  reported,  is  as  follows : 


Kentucky 2 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 10 

Michigan 3 

Missouri 1 

New  Jersey 6 

United  States 42 


New  York 11 

Ohio 2 

Pennsylvania 2 

Rhode  Island 1 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  Columbia 2 


Others  are  snpjwsed  to  be  in  existence,  but  no  reports  have  been  received  from  them 

A  great  hinderance  to  the  general  establishment  of  Kindergarten  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  properly-trained  teachers.  The  only  normal  Kindergarten  in  the  country  is 
the  one  established  about  five  years  sinpe,  in  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Kriege. 

BesuUs  of  the  method, — It  is  claimed  that,  wherever  the  Kindergarten-idea  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved.  Prof.  Hoil- 
man,  of  Louisville,  says: 

The  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  physical  and  mental  development  is  more  than 
satisfactory.  The  children  grow  strong,  vigorous,  energetic ;  they  attain  full  and  con- 
scious control  of  their  muscles  j  become  nimble  and  skillful ;  the  glow  of  health  upon 
their  cheeks,  the  fire  of  energy  in  their  eyes,  elasticity  and  decision  in  their  movements. 
Mentally,  they  become  so  far  the  superiors  of  children  who  have  not  eiyoyed  Kinder- 
garten-culture that,  for  the  first  four  years,  at  least  in  the  elementary  school,  they  ac- 
complish fully  twice  as  much.  •  *  •  This  is  due,  not  only  to  their  greater  physi- 
cal vigor  and  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  imparted  by  the  Kindergarten,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  habits  of  attention^  concentration,  industry,  and  free  obedience,  which 
they  owe  to  i^^obel's  system. 
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Testimony  of  ieaehera.^AM  the  reports  received  from  teachers  who  have  taken  pupils 
from  the  Kindergarten  mention  the  saperiority  of  these  children  over  others  in  their 
capacity  for  learning,  owing  to  the  careful  caitivation  of  all  their  capabilities,  particu- 
larly their  observing  faculties.  They  show  great  quickness  of  mental  perception  and 
advance  rapidly  in  the  studies  they  undertake.  The  foundations  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence are  so  well  laid  in  the  occupations  and  lessons  of  the  Kindergarten,  that  geometry 
will  not  be  to  them  the  dry,  nnmeaning  study  it  is  to  most,  but  becomes  an  old,  famil- 
iar friend  when  met  with  in  the  text-book. 

The  scope  for  invention  given  in  the  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  tends  to  awaken 
the  Unities  and  develop  individual  talent.  There  is  no  art,  science,  or  industry, 
which,  in  its  first  principles,  is  not  represented  in  the  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten. 
It  may  well  be  said  that  the  method  of  the  Kindergarten  gives  the  starting-point  for 
each  science  and  each  profession. 

Public  Kinderg&rten  in  Boston  and  in  St,  Louis, — Boston  and  St.  Louis  have  established 
pnblic  Kindergarten.    Of  the  Boston  Kindergarten  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  says: 

The  primary  teachers  who  have  received  the  children  prepared  in  this  Kindergarten 
find  them  so  much  more  intelligent,  capable,  and  well  behaved  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  children  that  they  express  great  hope  that  the  city  will  establish  Kiudergiirten  in 
all  the  wards. 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of  the  pnblic.  schools  of  St.  Louis,  says 
of  the  pnblic  Kindergarten  in  that  city :  ''The  experiment  is  a  remarkably  successful 
one."  The  results  during  the  short  time  this  Kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  have 
been  so  satisfoctory  that  the  public-school-teachers  desire  nothing  more  heartily  than 
to  see  the  Kindergarten-idea  prevail  in  all  the  primary  schools.  The  testimony  of  all 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Kindergarten-method  is  unanimous  that  as  a 
means  to  an  end  nothing  can  be  better  and  that  it  will  be  found  a  matter  of  economy 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  public-school-system. 

Plato,  in  the  Laws,  speaking  of  the  "  divine  necessities  of  knowledge  " — the  disciplines 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  knowledge,  "  against  which  no  god  contends 
or  ever  will  contend  " — sketches  the  Egyptian  system  of  training  for  "  every  child  " 
— a  plan  quite  analogous  to  the  Kindergarten  of  our  day. 

All  freemen,  I  conceive,  should  learn  as  much  of  these  various  disciplines  as  every 
child  in  Egypt  is  taught  when  he  learns  his  alphabet.'  In  that  country,  systems  of 
oalcnlation  have  been  actually  invented  for  the  use  of  children,  which  they  learn  as  a 
pleasure  and  amusement.  They  have  to  distribute  apples  and  garlands,  adapting^  the 
same  number  either  to  a  larger  or  less  number  of  persons  ;  and  they  distribute  pugilists 
and  wrestlers  as  they  follow  one  another,  or  pair  together  by  lot.  Another  mode  of 
amusing  them  is  by  taking  vessels  of  gold,  and  brass,  and  silver,  and  the  like,  and 
mingling  them  or  distributing  them  without  mingling.  As  I  was  saying,  they  adapt 
to  their  amusement  the  numbers  in  common  use,  and  in  this  way  make  more  intelligi- 
ble to  their  pnpils  the  arrangements  and  movements  of  armies  and  expeditions,  and  in 
the  management  of  a  household  they  make  people  more  useful  to  themselves  and  more 
wide-awake;  and  again,  'n  measurements  of  things  which  have  length  and  breadth 
and  depth,  they  free  us  from  that  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  ignorance  of  all  these 
things  which  is  natural  to  uan. — Jowelt*s  Plato's  Dialogues,  vol.  iv,  book  vii,  p.  356. 

TABLE  XXVir.— PATFJ^TS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCHOOL- FURNITURE. 

The  material  for  this  statement  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
The  following  summary  shows  for  what  descriptions  of  furniture,  &c.,  patents  were 
granted  during  the  year,  and  the  residences,  by  States,  of  the  patentees : 
Number  of  patents 33 

From  California 

FromlUinois 

From  Indiana 

From  Iowa 

From  Kentucky 

From  Maine 

From  Maryland 
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From  Massachusetts 3 

From  Michigan 1 

From  Missouri 1 

From  New  Jersey 1 

From  New  York 9 

From  Pennsyivauia 5 

From  Colorado  Territory 1 

Total 33 

Improvements  in  desks  and  Seats 13 

Improvement  in  blackboard-erasers 1 

Improvements  in  slates,  slate-frames,  &c 5 

Improvements  in  slate-cleaners 2 

Improvement  in  guide  and  blotter  for  writing-books 1 

Improvement  in  musical  blackboards 1 

Improvements  in  blackboards 2 

Improvements  in  drawing-board^,  &c 5 

Improvement  in  book-cover-protectors 1 

Improvements  in  book-covers 2 

Total 33 


COMPARISON  OP  RESULTS. 

Having  considered  the  statistical  tables  of  the  appendix  in  detail,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  (so  far  as  the  classification  admits  of  it)  the  number  of  instructors  and 
of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  of  institutions  as  reported  to  this  Office  in  1873,  with 
the  numbers  as  given  by  the  census  of  1870. 

CENSUS  OF  1870. 


The  classification  of  institutions  by  the  census  and  the  number  of  instructors  and  of 
pupils  in  each  class  were  as  follows : 


Instniotors. 


Pnpil& 


Colleges,  for  men  and  for  women 

Academies 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Schools  of  theology ' 

Schools  of  science  and  agricnlture 

Commercial  schools ^ 

Schools  of  art  and  mosio 

Asylnms  for  th«  blind 

Asylams  for  the  deaf  and  domb y 

Asylams  for  idiots , 

Schools  of  dentistry 

Schools  of  mining 

Other  technical  schools 

Other  private  schools 

Normal  schools 

Other  public  schoids 

Grand  tot«l 


3,902 

6,190 

78 

59U 

357 

149 

478 

440 

147 

232 

28 

22 

30 

115 

25,077 

589 

182,616 


73,844 

129,404 

1,673 

6,746 

4,095 

1,790 

19,163 

10.498 

1.403 

3.559 

696 

170 

114 

2,053 

726,688 

18.59C 

6,209,466 


221.042 


7,209.938 
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STATISTICS   COLLECTED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  IN   1873. 

The  following  snminary  is  a  recapitulation  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  the  various 
pnblic  and  private  schools  included  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  appendix.* 


Where  reported. 


Pujols. 


Inpablio-sofaool-fiystemsof  States,  &c.,  Table  I 

In  private  elementary  schools,  Table  I 

In  normal  schools,  Table  ni 

In  bosineas-coUeges,  Table  lY 

In  academies  and  seminaries,  Table  V 

In  special  preparatory  8cho<rf8,  Table  YI 

In  colleges  for  women.  Table  VII 

In  colleges,  (classical  and  preparatory  departments,)  Table  VIII 
In  colleges,  (scientific  and  preparatory  departments,)  Table  IX. ., 

In  schools  of  theology,  Table  X 

In  schools  of  law.  Table  XI 

In  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  Table  XII 

In  schools  for  deaf  mntes,  Table  XIX 

In  schools  for  blind,  Table  XX 

In  schools  for  orphans,  Table  XXI 

In  reform-schools.  Table  XXII 

In  schools  for  feeble-minded.  Table  XXm 

Grand  aggregate  reported  in  1873 * 


8,  723, 945 


,    a  Estimated. 


h  Superintendents  and  assistants. 


SCHOOL-SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The  importance  of  intelligent  oversight  of  schools  finds  continually  increasing  rec- 
ognition with  our  people.  In  some  form,  almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union 
has  now  bo*,h  general  and  local  superintendence.  The  system  abides  where  it  has  al- 
ready found  a  lodgment  and  steadily  makes  its  way  to  points  beyond.  Arkansas  has 
in  1873,  exchanged  its  former  circuit-supervision  for  the  closer  inspection  of  county- 
saperintendency.  Indiana  has  put  county-superintendents  in  place  of  the  county-ex- 
aminers it  had  before.  North  Carolina  is  calling  for  a  kindred  change  and  Maine  de- 
sires the  restoration  of  the  superin tendency  it  had.  Tennessee,  after  abolishing  it,  has 
restored  it.  And  although,  from  false  ideas  of  economy  or  from  discontent  with  the  im- 
perfect work  which -small  salaries  secure,  there  have  been  mutterings  against  it  in  some 
quarters,  good  supervision  abundantly  justifies  itself  by  its  efiects,  wherever  a  judi- 
cious liberality  provides  salaries  sufficient  to  secure  the  proper  kind  of  men  and  enable 
them  to  give  their  undivided  time  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  A 
universal  adoption  of  the  system  on  this  liberal  plan  would  probably  do  more  than  an- 
other single  thing  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  the  States. 

That  there  shall  be  some  sort  of  supervision  is  decided  by  the  general  snffirage  above 
ndicated.  Headship  and  oversight,  in  one  form  or  another,  are,  indeed,  essential  to 
every  organization.  Order  comes  constantly  from  settled  law;  and  law,  men  perceive, 
mnst  not  only  have  an  anthoritative  source,  but  also  some  executive  direction.  Heuce 
heads  for  every  household,  engineers  for  every  machine,  officers  for  every  society,  and 
governments  to  enact  regulations  for  communities  and  see  that  these  regulations  are 
enforced.  No  farm  without  some  head  farmer;  no  factory  without  its  foreman  ;  no 
commonwealth  without  a  line  of  associated  agencies  to  look  after  the  administration 
of  the  laws.  The  idea  of  experienced  supervision  meets  us  everywhere ;  that  of  aban- 
donment of  valuable  interests  to  mere  blind  impulse,  nowhere. 

*  This  summary  does  not  include  pupils  in  city-sohool-systems,  as  they  are  presumed  to  be  included 
in  the  State-systems. 
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And  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools  such  saperrision  is  called  for  by  pecniiar  cir- 
cnmstonces.  Our  educational  systems  axe  yet  comparatively  new  and  need  skilled 
"watching  to  prevent  friction  in  their  working  and  bring  all  parts  in  harmonious  ac- 
cord. Our  territorial  limits  are  immense ;  and,  without  this  skillful  watching,  incompe- 
tence, mismanagement,  or  petty  tyranny  may  easily  be  hidden  in  the  remoter  country 
schools  and  in  the  intense  life  of  cities,  and  work  out  miserable  issues.  We  have,  more- 
over, in  our  States  and  Territories,  upwards  of  200,000  teachers.  These  are  of  all  de- 
grees of  qualification  for  their  work ;  some  especially  and  laboriously  educated  for  it; 
some  with  but  just  the  ordinary  trainiug  of  elementary  and  grammar-schools.  Great 
numbers  of  them  have'^had  little  opportunity  for  witnessing  the  best  methods  of  man- 
agement and  teaching ;  others,  whatever  their  natural  or  acquired  capacities,  enter 
the  ranks  each  year  as  raw  recruits,  to  take  the  places  of  retired  or  dying  veterans. 
With  such  material,  some  oversight  and  guidance,  in  the  great  task  of  forming  the 
minds,  manners,  and  morals  of  our  youth,  are  obviously  a  necessity. 

Of  course,  this  necessity  existing,  the  more  experienced,  able,  active,  and  continuous 
the  oversight  and  guidance  can  be  made,  the  better  it  must  be  for  all  concerned.  A 
man  that  undertakes  a  snperintendency  of  schools  with  little  preparation  for  it  duties^ 
and  gives  these  only  such  time  as  he  can  spare  from  more  absorbing  occupations,  can 
hardly  exercise  a  permanently  beneficial  influence.  The  flutter  excited  by  his  hasty 
entrances  and  hurried  examinations  soon  vanishes,  and  schools  siuk  back  into  the  old 
routine,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  or  of  exhaustion.  But  let  one,  energetic,  scholarly,  Judi- 
cious, with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  of  the  happiest  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  give  his  whole  time  and  heart  to  this  great  work,  and  there  will  be 
a  leverage  beneath  the  schools  to  lift  them  to  a  higher  elevation.  Moving  continuously^ 
among  the  teachers  and  pupils,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  them  and  with  their  work, 
he  will  animate  the  despondent,  stimulate  the  slow,  enlighten  the  inexperienoed,  show 
this  one  how  to  manage,  that  one  how  to  teach,  and,  cheering  skill  by  kind  encourage- 
ment, aiding  uncertainty  with  wise  advice,  will  infuse  a  life  not  previously  existent, 
bring  order  out  of  whatever  confusion  may  have  reigned,  and  mold  the  various  ele- 
ments beneath  his  influence  into  an  accordant  and  harmoniously- working  whole.  His 
worth  with  parents  and  citizens  is  equally  effective.  The  general  securing  of  such 
men  for  superintendents  would  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  school-history  of  the 
United  States.  To  get  them,  however,  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  is  desirable, 
there  will  need  to  be,  in  many  quarters,  a  large  increase  of  salaries  and  greater 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  men.  Men  of  high  character  and  liberal  culture  are  too 
much  in  demand  in  other  lines  to  give  themselves  to  the  snperintendency  of  schools, 
without  the  means  of  such  comfortable  livelihood  as  will  relieve  them  from  oppres- 
sive family-care  and  enable  them  to  give  to  the  employment  sufficient  time  to  make 
it  a  success.  But,  except  in  cities,  the  offered  compensation  is  now  below  $1,000  almost 
everywhere.  New  York  alone  appears  to  actually  reach  that  rate  throughout  her  coun- 
ties, though  Pennsylvania  approaches  it  with  her  least  salaries  and  in  many  cases  goes 
beyond  it.  In  Texas  the  rate  has  been  nominally  $1,200,  but  in  fact  much  less.  In 
Kansas  it  comes  down  to  $900 ;  in  New  Jersey  the  average  is  below  $800 ;  in  California, 
about  $620;  in  Nevada,  $575 ;  in  Arkansas,  $400 ;  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  apparently 
about  the  same;  in  Iowa, $390;  in  West  Virginia, $254;  in  Tennessee, $228 ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, $217,  with  the  possibility  of  increase  from  the  county -treasury,  of  which  increase 
as  an  actuality  there  appears  no  trace.  In  almost  all  our  older  States  such  sums  are 
wholly  insufficient  for  effective  family-support.  As  long  as  only  such  continue  to  be 
paid,  the  superintendents  must  either  be  unmarried  men,  (which  is  not  generally  de- 
sirable,) or  must  have  private  means  to  supplement  their  salaries,  or  must  devote  their 
main  time  to  other  business  and  give  just  occasional  spare  hours  to  the  schools.  Effi- 
cient, energetic  supervision  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  in  these  circumstances.  A  first 
requisite  in  order  to  this  is  an  extensive  increase  of  salaries,  enabling  men  of  proper 
character  to  make  the  snperintendency  their  only  work  and  stimulating  them  to  the 
bestowment  on  it  of  their  highest  powers  and  energies.  The  larger  towns  and  cities 
wisely  bid  for  the  best  talent  with  salaries  of  $2,000  to  $5,000  and  find  it  pay  to  do  so. 
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A  lengtbening  of  the  term  of  ofiQce  woald  be  another  means  to  the  same  end.  In  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  States  the  superintendents  are  chosen  to  serve  for  only 
one*  and  two-year-terms.  This  may  be  long  enough  for  men  that  have  other  occupa- 
tions to  fall  back  on,  and  donbtlesss  seems  to  good  school-teachers  too  long  to  endnre 
Uie  mismanagement  of  ignorant  or  tyrannical  incumbents ;  but  it  is  too  short  to  win 
firom  more  permanent  employments  a  sufficient  number  of  really  first-class  men.  Such 
can  make  more  at  other  work  than  can  be  made  from  a  superintendency  of  schools, 
and,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  forego  prospective  gains  for  the  sake  of  exerting 
an  influence  for  good,  must  have  more  time  than  just  a  year  or  two  for  the  exercise  of 
a  far-reaching  influence.  They  must  have  this  time  to  form  full  acquaintance  with 
their  fields,  to  sow  in  them  the  good  seed  of  a  thorough  education,  and  to  develop 
from  it  the  harvests  they  desire.  They  must  have  it  to  weed  out  incompetent  school- 
teachers, to  bring  those  of  higher  qualifications  to  the  front,  to  thoroughly  test  any  new 
system  of  instruction,  to  accomplish  from  it  the  best  possible  results,  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  large  plans  for  school-improvement,  and  to  leave  some  permanently  visible 
impression  of  their  having  lived  and  labored  in  these  fields.  And  since  this  cannot  be, 
with  such  8h6rt  terms,  unless  through  frequent  reflections,  of  which  one  always  must 
stand  painfully  in  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholarly  and  able  men  that  ought 
to  be  iu  the  superintendency  of  schools  drift  ofif  from  this  useful  and  honorable  occu- 
pation  to  others  that  give  prospects  of  more  settled  homes  and  more  visible  reward 
for  their  exertions.  To  remedy  the  loss  which  hence  ensues  and  to  secure  the  most 
valuable  style  of  service,  will  it  not  pay — ^besides  increasing  salaries — to  lengthen  out 
the  term  of  office  generally  to  the  three  years  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virgina,  or  the  four  years  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Texas,  with  such 
profix>6cts  of  a  re-election  upon  good  behavior  as  shall  encourage  hope  of  a  still  greater 
permanency  f 

Till  something  like  this  comes  to  be  the  case,  the  counties  will  have  to  be  content 
with  less  than  the  highest  measure  of  efficiency — with  service  snatched  from  other 
occupations  and  sandwiched  in  between  engagements  here  and  there — with  men,  too, 
who,  however  conscientious  and  inherently  able  they  may  be,  still  must  quite  often 
lack  the  rounded  education,  finished  culture,  and  well-proved  powers  which  only  long 
tenns  and  fair  salaries  can  command. 
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Supervision  of  public  schools  in  the 


States. 

Designation  of  officers. 

Modifications. 

Alnbaraa 

County-superintendents  ....i 

With  two  school-directors  for  each  coimty. 
With  school-tmst«e8  in  districtn 

Arkiuisas 

County •superint.Midents 

Colifoniia 

Connty-superintendents 

With  county-boards  <»f  examination 

With  acting    school-visitors    and    city- 

superintondents. 
With  a  city-superintendent  in  Wilmington . 

Members  and  secretaries  of  county-boards 

of  public  instruction. 
Members  and  secretaries  of  county-boards 

of  public  instruction. 
With  township-boards   of   trustees   and 

school-directors. 
With  township-boards  of   trustees  sad 

school-directors. 
With  townsbip-boards  of  directors 

Connecticut 

To wn •school- visitors. . 

Delaware 

Conntv*sui>erintendent8 

noridA 

Countv-snnerintendents 

Georgia 

Connty-commissioneTs 

Illinois 

Cnnnty'Superintendents 

TiKliana  r  -  

County  •superintendents 

Iowa. 

County-superintendents 

SLansas 

County -superintendents 

Kentucky 

Countv-coromisBionere  ....n»- 

With  diatrict-tmsteea               

T^n^i(^nA ,  T 

Division-superintendents 

With  school-directors  in  the  parishes 

Of  towns  or  school-districts  .       ..     ..... 

•M^iius    

Superintending  school-committees 

five  for  each  county.) 
Town-Achool-oommittees ....... 

Marvland...* 

T^Tith  a  nnnnt.v.ATATninnr                                .    ,. 

Mftseachus^^tts  r 

With  town-  and  city-superintendents 

T^ith  divtriot-scbool-boards 

Michiiran 

Conntv-suDerintendents  .......  . 

Mfnnni^t^     ,,,..,    . 

With  dlHtriebachool-boiirds 

Mississippi 

County-superintendents 

With  district-school-boards 

Missouri 

Cnnnt.v.AnnArininndnntii  . 

"W^iiJi  tnwTiAhiTVArlioolobofirdfl 

Ifebraska 

County-snperintendents  .- 

With  district-school-boards 

If  evada 

Countv-Runerintendents 

With  diHtriot.ftchool.boai>dB 

New  Hampshire 

Town-sohool>oommittee8 

Town-sunerint^^ndents  allow«dT 

New  Jersey 

Countv-ttunerint^^ndAntA 

'^NTith  difltTiGt.8chool.tmstees 

Now  York 

Countv-commissioners 

With  sixteen  oity-superintondents 

With  countV'^^xftininers-  ■, .r- -- 

North  Carolina 

County-commisslonoTs 

Ohio 

Diatrict-  and  city  boards  of  edu-1 
cation,  with  their   respective 
presidents;  dist^ic^  and  city- 1 
superintendents.                       J 

With  both  State-  and  county-examiners  I 
and  district-boards  of  education.            | 
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seceral  States  and  Terriiinies,  1873-74. 


Mode  of  election. 


Time 

of 
aervice. 


Compensation  for  serviceB. 


By  tlie  people. 


By  coanty-school-offioen. 

By  the  people 

By  the  people 


Appointed  by  the  governor 

Elected  by  the  connty-boards  . 
Sleeted  by  the  counts-boards  . 


Elected  by  the  people . 


Elected  by  township-trustees. . 


Elected  by  the  people  . 
Elected  by  the  people . 


Appointed  by  county-courts  of  claims. 


Appointed  by  governor  on   nomina- 
tion by  State-superintendent. 

Elected  by  the  people 

Appointed  by  j  adges  of  circuit  courts 


Superintendents    by    school-commit- 
tees; school-committees  by  the  people. 


Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  county-oommissioners . 


Appointed  by  State-board  of  education 

Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  the  people , 


Elected  by  the  people. 


Appointed  by  State-board  of  educa- 
cation,  subject  to  approval  by 
board  of  county-fh^eholders. 

Elected  by  the  people 


Commissioners  by  the  people;  exam- 
iners by  commissioners. 

The  Stste-cxaminers  (3)  by  Stato- 
school-commiflsioner. 

The  county  (3)  by  the  probate-judge 
of  each  county. 

tEach. 


Tears. 
S 

1 
S 
3 


Five  per  cent  of  school-moneys  disbursed  and  |3  per 

diem  for  actual  service.    "  Not  less  than  |300." 
From  1300  to  $500  per  annum. 

For  eo  ch  school-district,  |20.  Average,  $620  per  annum. 
School- visitors,  |3  per  diem  for  actual  service. 

Postage,  traveling-charges,  and  exx>en8o  of  distributing 

forms. 
From  nothing  up  to  |800. 

From  |3  to  $5  per  diem  for  actual  service. 

From  $400  to  |1,000  per  annum. 

For  actual  service,  $4  jwr  diem. 

For  actual  service,  $3  per  diem.    Average,  about  $390. 
From  $3  per  diem  to  $1,500  per  annum,  according  to 

school-population. 
$100  per  annum,  with  $3  for  each  school-district,  $3  for 

each  cobred-sohool  visited,  and  1  per  cent  on  moneys 

disbursed. 
$2,500  i>er  annum ;  in  New  Orleans,  (sixth  division,) 

$4,000. 
$1.50  per  diem  for  services,  with  traveling-expenses. 
Commissioners,  "not  over  $100;"   examiners,  from 

$500  to  82,300. 
Committee-men,  $1.50  per  diem  for  actaal  service; 

superintendents,  different  rates,  according  to  popu- 
lation, Set. 
From  $3  to  85  per  diem  for  actual  service. 
For  each  school-district,  $10.    In  larger  counties,  $1,000 

to  $1,200  per  annum. 
For  actual  service,  $5  per  diem. 
For  actual  service,  $5  per  diem. 
For  actual  service,  $3  to  $5  per  diem. 
"  Such  compensation  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  board 

of  commissioners  of  county ;"  "  at  least  all  necessary 

traveling-expenses."    Average,  $795. 
"  Such  reasonable  compensation  as  the  town  may  de- 
termine." 
Ten  cents  for  each  child  of  school-age  in  the  county. 

Not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,200  per  annum. 

Average,  about  $795. 
From  State,  $800  per  annum  for  salary ;  from  county, 

$200  for  exi>ense8. 
Examiners  $2  per  diem  for  actual  service. 

District-  and  city-superintendents,  $800  to  $4,000  per 
annum ;  county-examiners,  $2  x>er  diem  for  actual 
service. 
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Supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  several 


Statoa  or  Territories. 

Designation  of  officers. 

Modifications. 

Oregon 

Coanty«snperintendont9 

With  district-school-dlrcctors 

Ponnsyl  vania 

fihodo  Island 

Countv-aunerintcndents  .......... 

City-,  borough-,  aud  district-snperintond- 

ents  optional. 

With  town-  and  city-superintendents 

With   county-bcmls   of    examiners  and 

district-trnstecs. 
With  district  school-directors 

School-committees  ..............   . 

Soath  Carolina 

Coanty  •commissioners 

Tenn€w»e«  ,  „ , , ,  ^ . , . . 

Connty-saperintendents  .  - 

Texas 

Coanty  •saporintenden**! 

With  countT-school-directors 

With  city-superintondents  in  Lynch- 
burg, Norfolk,  Petersburg,  and  Rich- 
mond. 

With  a  city-superintendent  in  Wheeling 
and  district-boards  of  education. 

A.  second  In  a  connfiV  allowed                       * 

Virginia 

Connty-snperintendents  .  - 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonain 

Connty-saperintendentd 

Connty-superintendents 

.AsizGDA 

Connty-saperintendentS 

With     county-examiners    and     district- 

school-trustees. 
With  district-boArdn  of  dirodors 

Colomdo 

Connty-saperintondoots 

Dakota 

County-superintendents 

With  district-l)oardB  of  directors 

District  of  Columbia . 

A  superintendent  of  white-  and 
superintendent  of   colored- 
schools. 

County-snperintendents 

Idaho 

With  district-school- trustees 

Mnotaiia 

Connty-sui)erintendents 

With  district-school-trustees 

New  Mexico 

Boards  of  county-supervisors  and 

directors. 
County-superintendents  .... 

With  probate-judge  of   each  county  as 
president. 

With  school-trustees  for  each  district 

With  school-directors  for  each  district 

With  school-directors  for  each  district  .... 

Utah 

Washington 

County-superintendents 

Wyoming 

County-superintendents 

Vermont  has  great  numbers  of  school  officials,  district  prudential  committees  appearing  to  be  moe 

Besides  tha  officers  abovo  mentioned,  there  are  State-superintendents  of  public  schools,  or  officer 

of  education,  for  the  general  regulation  of  the  pnblic-school-systom,  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 

Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Bhode  Island, 

Kansas  has  a  State-board  of  commissioners  for  the  management  and  investment  of  the  State-school-fond. 
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Mode  of  election. 

Timo 

of 
service. 

Compensation  for  services. 

Elected  by  the  people 

Tears. 
2 
3 

3 
3 

2 

4 

3 

2 
2 

2 
2 

Not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  |500  per  annum. 
$500  to  13,000  per  annum.    Average,  $1,304. 

Saperintendonts,  $25  to  $-2,500  per  annum. 
Comraissionei-s,  $1,000   per    annum;   in    Charleston 

County,  $1,200. 
"Such  pay  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  county -court." 

Elected  bj  county -boftrds  of  school- 
directors. 
Elected  bv  the  people 

Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  the  county-com"t 

Elected  by  the  people 

Average,  $228. 
From  each  teacher  examined,  a  fee  of  $3,  with  $4  per 

Elected  by  State-board  of  edncation  . . 
Elected  by  the  people 

diem  for  actual  service. 
Not  more  than  ^550  per  annum  for  connty-sui>erin- 
tendonts.    Average,  $217. 

Not  to  exceed  $300  per  annum. 

$500  to  $1,500  per  annum,  according  to  population. 

Traveling-expenses  in  visiting  schools ;  not  to  exceed 
$100  i)er  annum. 

$5  pel  diem  and'fifteon  cents  per  mile  while  visiting 
schools. 

$3  per  diem  for  actual  service,  with  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  annual  repairs. 

$2,000  and  $1,500. 

In  Ada  and  Boise  Counties,  $300  per  annum  ;  in  others, 

not  to  exceed  $250. 
$1  to  $2  for  each  school-census-scholar  in  county,  with 

Elected  by  the  people 

The  probate-jndge  in  each  ooonty  is, 

ex  ojloo,  anperintendent. 
Elected  by  th6  i»eople 

Elected  by  the  people 

Eleeted  bv  the  DeoDle  

2 
2 

Elected  by  the  pe<^e 

Elected  :by  the  peoide 

traveling  expenses,  postage,  &c. 

$1  per  diem  for  each  member  of  board,  while  in  ses- 
sion, for  ftvo  days  in  each  three  months. 

About  $300  per  annum. 

$25  to  $500  per  annum. 

*'  Such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  county-corn- 
missioners." 

Elected  by  th^  people 

2 
2 
2 

Elected  by  the  people  

Efected  bv  the  doodIo     

pnunineot. 

aa»wenng  to  those,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  except  Delaware  and  Alaska,  with  State-boards 
Coonecticat,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Simtk  CaraliuOf   Termont,  and  Virginia.    A  territorial  board  of  edacation  exists  nlso  in  Arizona. 
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COST  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  POLICE. 

It  has  been  impossible  during  the  past  year  to  give  any  special  attention  to  tbe 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  ignorance*  to  crime  or  of  education 
to  morals  and  public  order. 

Particular  attention,'  however,  is  invited  to  the  following  very  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive summary  of  facts  in  regard  to  a  number  of  our  cities  : 

Table  showing  the  cost  of  police-department  and  of  public  schools  for  one  year  in  several  cities. 


I 

£ 

c 

Cost   of  police 
departtueut 

as 

£| 
5-3 

a  J 

*<   2 

1873 

$76, 572 

153,253 

1873 

90,000 

149, 444 

1873 

505,327 

736,190 

1873 

549,974 

547, 911 

1873 

*501, 962 

1, 836,  703 

1873 

451,040 

665,578 

18TJ 

114,  aTO 

188,173 

1873 

213, 958 

286,118 

1872 

3, 266. 604 

2, 455, 681 

1873 

158,299 

234,030 

1873 

44,420 

102,211 

1873 

164,909 

282,966 

1872 

90,000 

61,463 

1873 

96,061 

86,093 

1873 

325,000 

298,2fil 

MobUe,  Ala 

New  HaveD,  Coon. . . 

Chicago,  111 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Loais,  Mo 

Albany,N.T 

Buffalo, N.Y  ....y... 

New  York,  X.Y 

CleTcland,  Ohio 

Beading,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Memphis,  Tenn 

District  of  Colambia 


*For  9  months. 

*  Rev.  Eleazer  Smith,  for  a  dozen  years  chaplain  of  the  Now  Hampshire  State-Prison  at  Concord,  do- 
dares  that,  of  the  thrco  hundred  prisoners  who  have  entered  the  institution  during  his  official  term, 
about  one  in  six  could  not  read  when  they  were  committed.  Of  the  three  hundred,  not  one  has 
been  taken  from  any  of  the  learned  professions— not  one  lawyer,  or  physician,  or  cltrpyman,  known 
and  recognized  as  such  by  any  of  their  professions,  and  not  one  editor  or  school-teacher.  "  I  have 
been,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "so  long  connected  with  the  prison  and  its  records  and  history*,  that  I  can  pretty 
confidently'  affirm  that  from  its  opening,  some  sixty  yours,  there  has  not  been  among  its  inmates  one 
clergyman,  lawyer,  physician,  editor ;  not  one  deacon,  steward,  church-warden  or  class-loader;  nor  one 
son  of  a  clergyman ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  but  two  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  oommis- 
aion  of  the  crime,  were  members  of  any  chorch.*' 
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Table  $k4>wing  the  whoU  number  of  arrests  and  the  number  of  arrests,  of  persons  under  20 

years  of  age. 


Boelon 

KewHftTen 

Prorideiice 

Albany 

Kew  York,  (1819). 

Brooklyn 

Bnffiilo 

Syniciue 

Philadelphia 

Beading 

Chicago,  (1873;... 
Clucogo,  (1873)  . . . 

Detroit 

Cindnnati 

Ctereland 


12 


97,845 

4,800 

f6,099 

6,273 

84,514 

22,404 

12,535 

1,179 

40,007 

•  1,822 

21,931 

31,585 

4,861 

8,016 

8,579 


*5,2a5 


1,009 
13,302 


%191 


§2, 524 
703 


St.  Loois. . .' 

Baltimore,  (1872) 

Baltimore,  (1873) 

Charleston 

Mobile 

Memphis 

New  Orleans , 

District  of  Columbia. 
Son  Francisco,  (1867) . 
San  Francisco,  (1868). 
San  Francisco,  (1869). 
San  Francisco,  (1870). 
San  Francisco,  (1871) . 
San  Francisco,  (1872) . 
San  Francisco,  (1873). 


i^ 

<  9 

19,463 
26,445 
26,365 

2,096 

3,060 
5,960 
29,286 
11, 781 
9,896 
11,111 
13,055 
15,232 
14,243 
11,035 
12, 810 

476 

2,377 

*  Given  as  minors, 
t  (TonvictioiiB. 


t  Of  whom  49  were  under  10  and  460  between  10  and  15. 
§  Of  whom  118  were  nnder  10. 


The  percentile  of  arrests  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age  to  the  whole  namber  of 
arrests  was,  in  Detroit,  14.4 ;  in  Chicago,  12.5 ;  in  St.  Lonis,  9.2 ;  in  Memphis,  8 ;  in 
Albany,  6.2 ;  in  Buffalo,  5.7;  in  Boston  5.33 ;  in  the  District  of  Colambia,  4.87. 

Of  the  12,535  persons  arrested  in  Bnffalo,  1,414  conld  neither  read  nor  write  and  133 
could  read  only;  of  11,781  persons  arrested  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  4,227  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  of  6,273  persons  arrested  in  Albany,  532  could  neither  read  nor 
write  and  93  could  read  only ;  of  4,861  persons  arrested  in  Detroit,  668  could  neither 
read  nor  write  and  55  could  read  only. 

The  police-records  of  Boston  show  that  "  the  increase  of  minors  among  the  arrests 
nearly  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.'' 

The  San  Francisco  police-report  for  1871-72,  while  finding  cause  for  congratulation 
in  the  feet  that,  while  the  population  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  three  years, 
the  number  of  arrests  has  greatly  diminished,  mentions  with  regret  the  increasing  evil 
of  "juvenile  rufl&anism"  as  the  most  difficult  matter  with  which  the  police-depart- 
ment has  to  deal. 

VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  increased  attentions  given  to  this  subject  are  especially  gratifying. 

Deeming  it  very  important  that  this  report  should  carry  with  it  some  indication  of 
the  progress  of  inquiries  in  this  direction,  I  include  the  following  rSsumS  of  opinions 
andfects:    , 

In  a  notice  in  the  Sanitarian  for  May,  1873,  of  a  treatise  on  ventilation,  by  Lewis  W. 
Leeds,  it  is  remarked  that — 

The  greatest  sanitary  want  everywhere  is  ventilation,  to  be  supplied  in  all  existing 
ten»it%ouses,  work-rooms,  school-rooms,  and  all  places  of  assemblage.  Many  children 
are  taken  from  school  in  consequence  of  headaches,  fever,  sore  throats,  and  weak  eyes, 
"caused  by  too  close  attention  to  study,"  when,  if  the  cause  be  investigated,  it  will  be 
fiHmd  that  they  have  been  confined  in  a  close  room,  with  perhaps  fitty  other  living, 
breathing  creatures,  where  there  is  no  ventilation.  Consequently  they  are  inhaling 
over  and  over  again  the  same  impure  breath. 

In  the  Sanitarian  for  January,  1874,  the  following  '' life-problem"  is  presented  : 

Every  full-grown  adult  throws  out  by  respiration  about  four  and  a  half  gallons  of 
delet^ioos  gas  and  watery  vapor  per  hour;  and  the  children  of  school-age  average, 
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each  one,  about  three  gallons  per  hoar.  Suspended  in  this  deleterious  respired  air  and 
vapor,  there  is  in  every  1,000  gallons  3  gallons  of  dead  decomposing  animal  matter  /  »  »  » 
Now,  if  one  person  throws  out  four  and  a  half  gallons  of  poisonous  air  every  hour,  how 
long  will  it  take  1,000  persons  to  fill  a  church  full ;  fifty  children  to  fill  a  school-room 
full? 

An  article  quoted  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  the  Sanitarian  for  June,  1873,  says: 

The  marvel  is  not  how  many  children  die,  but  how  man^escape.  Work-bouses  are 
under  (assumed)  competent  supervision ;  so  are  mad-houses ;  "so  are  prisons ;  but  schools, 
where  the  young  receive  their  life's  permanent  impress,  are  left  out  as  beyond  the 
range  of  inquiry  altogether,  save  in  that  queer  jumble  of  inconsistent  half-truths  we 
call  education ;  and  the  master  and  mistress  may  kill  the  children  intrusted  to  their 
care  with  untroubled  consciences. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  year  1873  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  defective  ventilation  of  the  school-houses  of  that  city  : 

Let  some  person  who  never  has  thought  of  it  go  into  some  of  our  school-rooms,  even 
in  our  own  city,  about  12  at  noon,  on  a  moist  winter-day,  where  some  60  to  100  pupils 
are  climbing  the  wearisome  heights,  and  the  darkest  troglodytic  dormitories  of  our  city 
have  something  of  the  scent  of  ^n  orange-grove  in  full  blossom  in  comparison.  You 
ask  about  the  ventilation,  and  your  eye  is  directed  to  two  or  three  holes  in  the  wall, 
near  the  ceiling,  but  you  are  not  told  whether  moral  suasion  is  to  coax,  or  corporal 

Sunishment  drive,  the  deadly  poison  up  there,  nor  who  or\what  does  the  coaxing  or 
riving.  But  you  must  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  a  mastodon  crawls  out  of  a  gim- 
let-hole, when  no  inducement  is  offered  him  to  go. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  in  an  article  in  the  Sanitarian  for.  April,  1873,  says : 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  boasted  public-school-system,  there  is  room  for 
refprm  from  the  primary  schools  up  to  the  New  York  College.  I  quote  from  a  recent 
report: 

*^  Seventeen  school-buildings  have  been  inspected,  against  all  of  which  reports  are  made 
of  bad  sanitary  condition.  Six  of  them  have  class-rooms  so  damp  and  dark  that  they 
are  declared  to  be  unfit  for  school-purposes  and  in  one  case  it  is  recommended  that  the 
entire  building  be  vacated.  *  *  *  »  One  of  the  principals  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
those  public  schools  has  told  me  that  they  get  on  with  the  primary  children  very  well 
in  the  morning,  but  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  awake  in  the  afternoon 
from  the  effect  of  mental  strain  and  bad  air." 

In  the  Sanitarian  for  April,  1873,  Dr.  Jaynes,  city  sanitary  inspector  of  New  York 
City,  details  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  the  air  in  the  public  schools : 

From  our  public  schools  Dr.  Endemann  obtained  seventeen  samples  of  air,  the  exami- 
nation of  which  determined  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  varying  in  amounts  from  9.7 
to  35.7  parts  in  10,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  more  than  twice  to  nearly  nine  times 
the  normal  quantity.  The  ventilation  in  these  buildings  is  generally  faulty  and  can 
be  obtained  only  by  opening  the  windows — a  practice  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
children  who  sit  near  or  directly  under  them.  The  following  experiment  made  in  the 
Roosevelt  Street  school  shows  the  inefliciency  of  ventilating-flues  in  the  wall,  unpro- 
vided with  means  for  creating  an  upward  current.  An  examination  of  the  air  in  one 
of  the  class-rooms  provided  with  a  ventilating-flue  was  made  while  one  of  the  windows 
was  opened,  and  yielded  17.2  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000,  The  window  was  then 
closed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  another  examination  gave  32.2  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid,  or  an  increase  of  15.6  parts.  The  experiment  now  became  to  the  teacher 
and  children  so  oppressive  that  it  was  not  continued.  Dr.  Endemann  says :  ''  If  the 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  we  might  have  reached 
within  one  hour  the  abominable  figure  of  110."  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
average  result  obtained  from  the  several  experiments  made  in  each  school : 


School 

Experiments. 

Carbonic  add. 

Elm  street - 

•     3 

'    a 

3 

3 
3 
3 

4 

14.6 

Kooao volt  street -.., 

19.5 

Thirteenth  street,  near  Sixf  h  avenue 

sai 

21  3 

Thirteenth  street^  near  Seventh  avenne 

Greenwich  street 

17  Q 

Vandewater  street 

14  7 

MA*l?iU)n  sti'eAt,,  TifiAr .Ti^nkfion , ,. . . 

34.3 

As  expired  air  contains^  not  only  this  poisonous  gas,  but  also  effete  animal  matter 
escaping  from  the  bodies  of  those  present,  and  in  quantities  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  it  follows  that  air  vitiated  by  respiration  is  far  more  delete- 
rious than  air  vitiated  by  the  same  amount  of  carbonic  acid  from  other  sources ;  and 
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as  the  Btandaxd  of  permissible  impnrity  has  been  placed  by  high  sanitary  authority 
(Dr.  Parkes  and  others)  at  6  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  of  air,  it  is  evident  that 
the  best  practical  talent  should  be  engaged  in  designing  and  perfecting  means  for 
securing  to  our  public  schools  adequate  and  thorough  ventilation. 

The  Sanitarian  for  August,  1873,  contains  the  report  of  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Leeds  concern- 
ing the  ventilating  and  warming  arrangements  of  some  of  the  school-honses  in  the 
city  of  New  York.    An  examination  of  two  of  the  best  gave  the  following  results: 

In  No.  35  the  windows  in  all  the  class-rooms  were  found  pulled  down  from  the  top. 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  rooms  of  a  condition  which  the  teachers  termed 
**  blaziness.''  The  ventilators  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  foul  air  are  all  near  the  floor 
and  many  of  them  communicating  with  flues  in  the  outside  walls.  On  testing  these 
flnee  there  was  little  or  no  motion  of  air  in  them,  and  as  commonly  into  as  out  of  the 
room.  A  considerable  number  of  wrought-iron  radiators  had  recently  been  placed  in 
various  rooms  to  assist  in  warming  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  air-current. 
This  combination  of  direct  radiation  and  currents  of  partially- warmed  air  is  an  excel- 
lent one  when  properly'  carried  out.  But  in  this  case  there  seemed  to  be  a  total  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  executive  head  of  the  work.  The  arrangement  as 
a  whole  is  imperfect  and  inefficient. 

No.  47  bad  been  passed  by  the  sanitary  inspector  without  criticiem,  and  a  better  oon- 
ditioQ  was  anticipated.  It  is  warmed  by  seven  hot-air-furnaces.  All  the  warmed  air 
is  brought  into  the  class-rooms  through  registers  on  the  interior  or  warmest  side  of  the 
room,  directly  against  the  teachers'  backs  and  the  ventilator  for  the  escape  of  the 
Ibul  ai^  is  placed  directly  above  the  registers,  thus  submitting  the  teacher,  who  sits 
OD  the  warm  aide  of  the  room,  to  a  perfect  blast  of  hot  air,  which,  after  roasting  him 
or  her,  rises  immediately  to  the  ceihn);  and  escapes.  But  the  children  sitting  on  the 
oppoMte  and  cold  side  of  the  room,  with  their  backs  to  the  windows,  have  to  suffer  for 
the  teachers'  roasting  by  the  open  windows,  exposing  them  to  cold  draughts  upon  their 
backs  and  shoulders  and  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  their  frightful  mortality. 
*         *  •        One  only  of  the  seven  furnaces  had  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Five  of  the  others  were  wholly  devoid  of  fresh-air-entry  from  the  external  atmosphere, 
while  t^ey  counterfeited  the  appearance  by  the  show  of  large  registers  from  the  cellar. 
These  contained  an  accumulation  of  dirt,  flavored  with  the  odor  of  the  hen-coop,  into 
whidi  tke/resh-air-supply-box  of  Ihe  seventh  furnace  had  been  converted^  the  mouth  being 
shut  off  by  a  damper — not  odor-tight — veritable  foul  air  where  fresh  was  most  to  be 
expected.  The  ventilating-flnes,  instead  of  being  carried  out  separately  as  chimneys, 
and  each  communicating  with  an  open  ventilator,  (as  had  been  represented,)  were 
found  gathered  together  on  each  side  of  the  house  into  large  cupolas.  One  of  these 
cupolas  was  found  boardfed  over  so  as  completely  to  obstruct  the  air.  This  had  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  v^  pigeon-house. 

Thus  there  are  in  one  of  the  first-dasB  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  1,200 
children  '*  tortured  by  the  most  unscientific  and  villainous  appliances  for  warming  and 
Teutilation  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of.  If  the  very  converse  of  warming 
aod  ventilation  were  desired,  this  system  could  scarcely  be  excelled  for  producing 
alternate  blasts  of  hot,  foul  air  around  the  head  for  breathing,  and  cold,  chilly  draugifts 
against  the  back  and  feet  for  killing.'' 

Two  new  school-houses,  "supposed  to  embody  the  most  perfect  system  of  ventila- 
tion and  warming,"  were  also  examined.    In  the  words  of  the  report : 

There  is  not  one  single  foot  of  fresh-air-supply  in  either  of  these  buijdings.  The  only  de- 
pendence for  fresh  air  is  the  pernicious  system  of  opening  the  windows;  and  the  radi- 
ators are  commonly  placed  opposite  the  windows,  so  that  the  cold  air  has  to  bo  blown 
across  th#  room  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  There  is  some  little  show  in 
some  of  the  rooms  of  an  attempt  to  carry  off'  the  foul  air,  but  in  reality  it  is  wholly  in- 
effective. There  are  small,  rough  flues  in  the  brick  wall,  into  which  registers  are 
placed,  with  the  worthless  object  of  conducting  the  foul  air  into  a  large  exposed  space 
under  the  roof  and  allowing  it  to  escape  under  well-displayed  cowls.  Some  of  the 
overheated  air  possibly  ascends  at  times  up  the  hottest  of  these  flues,  but  it  is  so  quickly 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold  roof  that  it  falls  back  again  into  other  rooms  where  the 
flues  are  less  heated.  And  thus,  at  best,  a  current  of  foul  air  only  is  established,  with- 
out any  means  of  escape. 

In  the  Sanitarian  for  November,  1873,  Mr.  Leeds  gives  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  ten  additional  school-houses,  some  of  them  recently  erected  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Of  two  of  these  it  is  said,  "  There  is  not  a  sign  of  a  register  for  fresh-air-supply  or  es- 
cape of  foul  air  in  the  whole  building ;"  and  of  four  others,  "No  attempt  whatever  to 
provide  a  reguliff  supply  of  fresh  air."  Only  one  has  "  ample  fresh-air-boxes  in  good 
condition; "  and  in  this,  and  iii  every  other  building  examined,  the  provision  for  the 
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exhaustion  of  foal  air  is  defective  and  insufficient.  "A  few  small  registers  near  the 
floor  open  into  small  rough  flues  in  the  cold  outside  walls,"  in  one  case  only  "  about 
four  inches  square—a  perfect  farce.  These  flues  empty  into  the  large  space  under  the 
roof,  whore  the  air,  becoming  chilled,  is  quite  as  likely  to  fall  down  into  the  rooms  as 
to  flow  out ;  consequently  such  registers  are  almost  always  dosed  to  avoid  the  cold  on 
the  feet  of  those  who  sit  near  them." 

In  one  building  *Hhe  handsome  show  of  ventilators  on  the  roof  and  the  ventilating- 
registers  in  the  rooms  are  mere  shams  and  deceptions,  for  they  do  not  communicate ;"  in 
another,  '*  the  ventilating-caps  on  the  roof  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  veniilal' 
ing-fiues  in  the  outside  walls."  In  a  third, ''  attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  the 
flues  from  the  rooms  with  the  ventilating-capson  the  ridge  by  wooden  boxes  under  the 
roof,  hut  a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length  is  left  open  near  the  center,  breaking  the  con- 
nection." 

Of  one  building  it  is  said :  "  The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  foul-air-openings,  pro- 
vided they  prove  efficient,  is  about  one-tenth  that  provided  in  first-class  buildings  in 
other  cities;"  of  the  ventilating-flues  in  another,  "  they  are  of  no  earthly  use  except, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  a  slight  relief  to  the  consciences  of  those  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  provide  these  children  and  teachers  with  pure  air."  Not  one  building  was  found 
where  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  could  be  secured  without  opening  the  windows. 
Many  teachers  "have  frequent  complaints  from  parents  that  their  children  take  cold 
by  sitting  in  the  draughts  from  open  windows ;  but  they  cannot  get  along  at  all  with- 
out having  the  windows  open.  In  cold  and  stbrmy  weather,  when  the  windows  cannot 
be  kept  open,  the  air  soon  becomes  filthy.  It  is  perfectly  horrid  to  keep  children  con- 
fined in  such  an  atmosphere ;  indeed  it  would  be  shameful  cruelty  to  animals." 

In  this  examination  was  included  the  new  building  of  the  Normal  College  of  New 
York,  of  which  it  is  said : 

Here  we  have  a  splendid  new  building,  where  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given 
to  secure  the  latest  and  most  perfect  ideas  that  the  board  could  command  for  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  most  perfect  develop-  . 
ment  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the  young  citizens  of  New  York.  The  heating-apparatus 
alone  must  have  cost  from  $30,000  to  $40,000.  Radiators  scattered  around  in  great 
profusion  in  proper  and  improper  places,  but  there  is  not  one  single  foot  of  regular  fresh-air- 
supply  provided  for  in  the  entire  building.  Innumerable  handsome  ventilatiug-registers 
ornament  the  walls  at  the  top,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  rooms,  but  t£e 
current  is  as  likely  to  be  into  as  from  the  room.  All  the  flues  terminate  in  the  vacant 
space  under  the  roof,  so  that  the  warmed  air  that  may,  at  times,  go  up  the  flues  on  one 
Bide  of  the  building,  will  be  cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold  roof  and  fall  down  the 
flues  on  the  other  side.  There  are  a  few  little  ventilating-cowls  on  the  roof,  with  a 
crack  of  two  or  three  inches  around  the  top,  which  is  probably  about  one-fortieth  part 
of  the  open  space  that  makes  such  a  splendid  show  in  all  the  rooms. 

Thus,  by  a  careful  examination  of  aU  classes  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  board, 
we  find  that  much  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the  name  of  ventilation,  and  a  goodly 
show  of  ventilating-cowls  ornament  the  exterior  of  many  cf  these  buildings;  and  yet 
we  do  not  find  OTie  single  building  properly  ventilated.  There  appears  to  be  an  entire 
absence  of  any  comprehensive  or  practical  system  of  warming  m  connection  with  the 
ventilation,  which  is  so  essential  in  producing  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  construction  of  school-houses  so  as  to  furnish  a  "grand  ooUecting-reom,"  Mr. 
Leeds  utterly  condemns.    In  the  Sanitarian  for  December,  1873,  he  aaks : 

Is  this  exhibition-room  worth  what  we  pay  for  it  f  Is  it  worth  sacrificing  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  by  cutting  off  the  fresh-air-supply  from  the 
class-rooms,  where  the  real  labor  of  tue  school  is  performed  f  In  short,  is  this  exhibi- 
tion worth  four  or  five  hours  of  the  most  shamrful  ana  disgraceful  poisoninOf  by  keeping  the 
delicate  lungs  and  bodies  of  teachers  and  children  charged  with  the  foul  and  fetid  at- 
mosphere of  a  close  and  crowded  room,  aggravated,  too,  by  alternate  blasts  of  dry  air 
from  red-hot  furnaces  and  cold,  damp  air  from  open  windows  ?  Or,  again,  is  this  con- 
dition improved  upon  by  the  substitution  of  a  large  steam-radiator  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  in  immediate  proximitv  to  which — owing  to  the  very  crowded  condition  of  these 
class-rooms — some  of  the  children  must  sit  ? 

Mention  is  made,  as  an  example,  of  a  Brooklyn  Bchool-houee— 
A  new  and  costly  building,  which  probably  fairly  represents  the  best  modem  school- 
houses.    Here  we  have  twelve  class-rooms  on  each  of  two  floors.    Eight  of  these  on 
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eftch  floor  can  all  be  overlooked  at  one  time.  But  close  the  glass  partitions,  and  we 
find  50  or  60  children,  with  their  teachers,  crowded  into  comparatively  small  class- 
rooms, and  for  the  most  part  without  sunshine  and  pure  air.  Two  only  out  of  the 
twelve  rooms  have  sunshine  and  pure  air  on  two  sides.  And  this  is  not  the  worst :  six 
of  the  class-rooms  are  surrounded  by  other  foul  class-rooms  on  three  sides.  After  half 
an  hour's  study  the  air  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme,  especially  on  the  leeward  side  of 
the  building.  On  the  windward  side  the  air  is  better,  but  it  is  too  often  from  open 
windows,  blowing  directly  on  the  backs  of  the  children,  now  doubly  susceptible  to 
such  an  influence  for  evil. 

Still  worse  than  this  is  the  plan  of  a  number  of  splendid  brown-stone  buildings  that 
have  been  recently  erected  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  added  to  the  great  sin  of  massing 
all  the  collecting-rooms  together,  is  the  still  worse  blunder  of  cutting  off  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  light  and  air  b^  the  stairs,  committee-rooms,  and  water-closets.  These 
are  splendid  new  buildings,  ioT  which  nullions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  have 
been  spent  and  in  which  their  children  will  undoubtedly  be  tortured  for  many  long 
years,  before  they  will  have  the  courage  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  at  once,  tear  them 
dawn.  Thus  we  find  in  so  many  cases  the  collecting-room-system  so  materially  inter- 
fering with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  class-rooms  that  it  should  be  greatly  modi- 
fied or  entirely  abandoned.  And  the  adoption  of  the  arrangement  suggested  by  the 
Yienna  premium-plan,  would,  in  the  author's  judgment,  fully  justify  the  omission. 

Here  we  have  that  great  desideratum,  a  free  exposure  to  the  external  atmosphere 
and  sunshine  on  every  side  of  each  class-room ;  and,  still  better,  no  two  class-rooms 
join,  80  that  the  foul  air  from  one  cannot'be  blown  into  another  with  any  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  object  is  to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  natural  effect  of  a  bright, 
sonfihiny  day.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sun  rapidly  heats  all  solid  objects  upon 
which  it  shines.  These  solid  substances,  thus  pleasantly  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  form 
heaters  in  addition  to  the  direct  heat  from  the  sun,  thus  warming  the  ground  under  us 
and  surrounding  our  bodies  with  hot  substances,  but  leaving  the  air  around  our  heads 
e<dd  and  invigorating.  We  should,  therefore,  have  the  floors  and  sides  of  our  class- 
rooms warmed  to  just  what  they  would  be  if  the  sun  was  shining  upon  them — say 
850  F.  or  90^  F.  for  the  floors  and  110^  F.  for  the  sides  of  the  rooms.  It  is  a  near  ap- 
proach to  an  even  distribution  of  the  heat  to  place  the  steam-radiators  immediately 
under  the  windows,  the  excess  of  heat  from  the  radiators  being  nearly  b^anced  by  the 
excess  of  cold  from  the  windows.  The  cold  air  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  near  the 
floor,  but  should  be  deflected  upward  as  it  enters,  which  is  done  by  a  curved  sill,  and 
the  warmed  air  rising  from  the  radiator  mingles  with  the  inflowing  cold  air,  which  is 
thus  thrown  to  the  ceiling  and  falls  in  imperceptible  currents.  It  is  very  desirable, 
however,  in  small,  crowded  class-rooms  to  have  a  still  more  evenly  diffused  heat.  This 
can  be  effectually  secured  by  moderately  warming  the  whole  wainscoting  on  the  colder 
sidee  of  the  room.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  making  the  wainscoting  of  iron,  slate, 
orof  plaster  upon  iron  lath,  with  the  steam-pipes  behind  it.  The  warming  of  the 
floors  can  be  secured  by  cross-furring  on  top  of  the  beams  and  allowing  the  hottest  air 
(uid  that  is  generally  the  foulest  air  when  warming  by  direct  radiation)  from  the  rooms 
Itelow  to  pass  underneath  the  floor  to  the  ventilating-fiues.  Additional  heat  may  be 
secured  by  running  one  or  more  steam-pipes  through  this  air-channel.  The  means  for 
exhausting  the  foul  air  consist  of  two  large  air-shafts  centrally  located,  into  which  the 
▼arions  foul-air-dncts  lead.  The  temperature  of  this  shaft  must  be  constantly  above 
that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  whicn  may  be  secured  by  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  heat- 
ing-apparatus or  by  coils  of  steam-pipes  or  a  stove. 

Nature's  great  means  of  purifying  the  air  and  supplying  it  fresh  to  all  living  things 
18  agitation.  The  gentle  agitation  of  the  air  in  the  school-room  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. This  is  very  naturally  and  beautifully  accomplished  by  having  the  floors  warmed 
to  80°  F.  or  90°  F.  and  the  air  above  only  50°  F.  or  60°  F.  This  would  set  the  whole 
mir  of  the  room  in  motion,  like  water  in  a  pot  over  the  fire.  With  this  constant  agita- 
tion of  the  air  and  the  diffused  warmth,  partially  from  radiation  and  partially  from 
moderately-warmed  air-currents,  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  room  and  to  preserve  a  pure,  vigorous  atmosphere  in  a  room  con- 
stantly crowded  with  human  beings,  and  that,  too,  without  producing  the  cold, 
unpleasant  draught,  so  bitterly  complained  of  in  crude  and  imperfect  attempts  at 
rentUation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State-board  of  health  of  Massachusetts  contains  a  paper 
on  "School-hygiene,"  by  Frederick  Winsor,  M.  D.,  in  which  the  following  testimony  is 
presented  concerning  the  ventilation  of  schools  in  Massachusetts : 

Defective  ventilation  is  very  generally  and  very  emphatically  complained  of,  and 
such  expressions  as  follow  are  common :  "  We  have  no  tolerable  system  of  ventilation." 
'^ School- ventilation  is  thus  far  a  failure."  "The  air  in  our  school-houses  is  simply 
execrable."  **  The  stench  of  a  primary  school  has  become  proverbial."  One  of  this 
■cbool-houses  presented  in  the  report  of  the  State-board  of  education  for  1873  as  a  modeL 
large  and  expensive,  on  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  which  "  much  thought  ana 
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care  have  been  bestowed,"  was  visited  in  December,  1873,  and  this  is  the  report :  "  I 
visited  several  of  the  rooms  and  found  the  air  offensive  in  all  to  the  smell,  the  odor 
being  such  as  one  would  imagine  old  boots,  dirty  clothes,  and  perspiration  would 
make  if  boiled  down  together.  The  master  says  he  knows  of  no  school-house  where 
good  ventilation  is  secured.  Our  superintendent  of  schools  says  the  same.  In  the  new 
model  school  house  the  hot  air  enters  at  two  registers  in  the  floor  on  one  side,  and  makes 
(or  is  supposed  to  make)  its  exit  by  a  ventilator  at  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  The  master  said  the  air  was  supposed  to  have  some  degree  of  intelligence  and 
to  know  that  the  ventilator  was  its  proper  exit." 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  ventilating  school-rooms  are  very  great,  but  not 
too  great  to  be  conquered  by  intelligence  and  money,  both  of  which  are  at  our  disposal, 
but  neither  of  which  is  williogly  applied  to  the  problem  of  ventilation  by  building- 
committees,  with  whom,  rather  than  with  architects,  the  responsibility  seems  to  lie. 

•  •  *  •  The  trouble  is  that  every  tolerable  system  of  ventilation  is  expen- 
sive and  those  having  the  matter  in  charge  cannot  bring  themselves  to  lay  out  much 
money  on  that  which  will  make  no  show  whatever.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  fact  that  in 
our  climate  for  seven  months  in  every  year  fresh  air  cannot  be  had  within  doors  with- 
out paying  money  for  it.  Not  only  does  it  presuppose  a  somewhat  expensive  arrange- 
ment of  ducts  and  flues,  but  it  requires  for  the  efficient  working  of  these  more  fuel 
than  we  like  to  pay  for.  Three  things  must  be  done :  firstj  supply  fresh  air ;  secondly^ 
warm  it  before  bringing  it  into  the  room ;  thirdly ^  get  rid  of  it  alter  it  has  been  breathed 
owoe.  In  rooms  heated  oy  stoves  or  by  steam-pipes  in  the  room,  the  first  and  second 
demands  cannot  be  met  except  by  transfonAing  them  into  portable  furnaces.  To  meet 
the  third  requires  both  larger,  more  numerous,  and  difierently-placed  openings  and 
ducts  than  are  to  be  found  in  one  school-house  in  a  hundred,  and  in  addition  to  these 
a  shaft  or  flue  of  ample  size  and  well  heated.  And  these  all  cost  money.  But  then  pure 
air  is  a  necessity  to  health.  No  State  or  town  can  afford  to  allow  its  school-children  to 
be  slowly  poisoned  by  breathing  foul  air.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  be  lees  lavish  of 
expenditure  on  showy  exteriors  and  lofty  halls  and  more  ready  to  spend  on  thorough 
ventilation.  In  every  school-house  which  cost  $20,000  enough  might  have  been  saved, 
by  making  the  ceilings  two  feet  lower,  to  pay  the  cost  of  supplying  the  building  with 
pure  air,  while  at  the  same  time  the  labor  of  going  up  stairs  would  be  sensibly  less. 

•  *  •  •  As  to  the  practice  ol  ventilating  in  winter  by  opening  windows, 
we  say,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  ^'  though  &ul  air  is  a  slow  poison,  we  must 
not  forget  that  a  hUut  of  cold  air  may  slay  like  a  sword." 

^^  In  the  thirty-sixth  report  of  the  State-board  of  education  is  a  report  by  a  special 
'agent  of  the  board,  who  investigated  the  condition  of  schools  and  school-buildings  in 
the  four  western  counties.  He  visited  368  schools  in  73  towns,  and  reports  that  ^  the 
larger  number  of  the  schools  are  kept  in  houses  either  badly  locatea,  incommodious,  poorly 
furnished,  inadequately  lighted,  or  without  proper  means  of  ventilation.  •  •  • 
School-houses  are  often  mtMo  too  large,  (i.  e.,  made  to  include  too  many  scholars.)  Thej 
are  often  made  too  high :  two  stories  are  better  than  three ;  one  story  better  than  two. 
The  rooms  are  often  too  high  in  the  walUf  a  fault  which  makes  them  hard  to  heat  and 
necessitAtes  long  flights  or  stairs,  to  ascend  and  descend  which  many  times  a  day  is 
not  only  laborious  but  mischievous  to  all  the  older  girls  and  to  every  feeble  child,  while 
the  height  is  not  required  for  ventilation.    »  ^  »  *-    Every  city  should 

have  a  sanitary  inspector  and  instructor  of  schools,  who  should  be  a  physician.  Every 
town-board  of  health  should  have  among  its  number  a  physician,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  every  scholar  in  town  and  make  a  monthly  sanitary  report 
to  his  board  and  a  yearly  report  to  his  board  and  to  the  State-board  of  health.  *  * 
Thus,  upon  the  local  boards  of  health  and  upon  the  towns,  something  definite  and 
permanently  open  to  reference  in  relation- to  school-hygiene  would  be  brought  to 
Dear.  Public  attention  would  be  drawn  to  whatever  mistakes  and  evils  of  this  order 
might  be  shown  to  exist,  and,  when  this  great  point  can  be  gained,  the  evils  will  cer- 
tainly be  abated." 

The  report  of  the  State-board  of  health  of  Michigan  contains  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  "  hygiene  of  school-buildings :" 

In  these  days,  when  the  very  foundations  of  our  republican  Government  are  claimed 
to  rest  upon  our  s/^hool-system,  which  includes  much  of  the  mental  training  of  thosc^ 
who  are  soon  to  be  "  the  people  "  of  the  State,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
time  the  young  spend  in  school-buildings ;  that  during  the  school-ages  the  physical 
system  is  also  being  formed  for  life,  and  that  upon  this  physical  stmoture  the  intellect 
is  dependent  for  its  force  and  endurance,  one  may  then,  to  some  extent,  reali^se  the  very 
great  importance  of  any  and  all  questions  which  relate  to  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  our  schools  and  which  thus  control  the  immediate  future  of  the  race* 

From  the  report  of  R.  C.  Eedzie,  M.  D.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  buildings^ 
the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

By  securing  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the  health  of  the  young,  we  most  effect- 
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aally  secure  the  well-being  of  the  State ;  and  any  cause  which  saps  the  vigor  of  child- 
hood is  a  blow  at  the  common  weaL  The  public  school  is  almost  the  only  place  where 
the  law  may  directly  interpose  to  secure  for  the  people ^the  conditions  of  health.  By 
law  we  have  made  attendance  ou  school  compulsory  ;  by  the  potent  law  of  au  en- 
listened  public  opinion  we  should  also  make  compulsory  the  conditions  necessary  for 
Tigorous  health  during  their  attendance  at  school.  By  placing  them,  during  the  most 
formatlTe  period  of  their  existence,  in  school -buildings  which  combine  all  the  best 
oonditions  of  physical  existence,  as  well  as  intellectual  development,  we  do  much  to 
mold  the  character  and  modify  the  home-life  of  coming  generations.  Every  consid- 
eration, therefore,  demands  that  we  give  most  earnest  heed  to  the  conditions  which 
influence  the  health  of  the  children,  the  men  and  women  of  the  immediate  future  of 
our  State. 

In  examining  the  school-houses  of  our  State,  the  first  prominent  fault  in  construction 
observed  was  that  the  rooms  are  too  small  for  the  number  of  scholars.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate would  require  300  cubic  feet  of  space  and  25  feet  of  flooi'-space  for  each  scholar. 
Thus  a  room,  30  by  30  feet  and  12  feet  high,  might  contain  thirty-five  scholars  and  the 
teacher ;  but  this  is  a  minimum  space,  even  for  small  scholars,  and  can  be  safely  used 
only  in  connection  with  good  ventilation.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  small 
scholars  require  but  small  breathing-space,  but  this  is  a  grave  mistake.  Mr.  Simon 
nys,  "  Even  healthy  children,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  bodily  weights,  are 
twice  as  powerful  as  adults  in  deteriorating  the  air  which  they  breathe.  I  think 
it  beet  that  children  and  adults  should  be  deemed  to  require  equal  allowances  of  air  and 
ventilation."  The  rapidity  of  the  processes  of  waste  and  repair  in  childhood  forbid  the 
use  of  less  space.  Yet,  when  we  measure  the  size  of  school-rooms  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  scholars,  we  see  that  the  space  for  each  scholar  is  much  below  this  estimate. 

*  *  *  The  economy  which  hazards  the  health  and  life  of  the  pupil  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  additional  buildings  is  an  economy  which  borders  on  recklessness  or  crime. 
The  evil  of  this  system  is  especially  manifest  in  the  stinting  of  floor-space.  The  seats 
are  placed  as  close  as  the  scholars  can  conveniently  sit  and  the  space  for  the  alleys 
is  as  small  as  will  allow  the  scholars  to  pass  single  tile.  For  the  health  of  the  scholar, 
the  floor-space  is  almost  as  important  as  the  cubic  space  in  the  room. 

School-nouses  three  and  four  stories  in  height  are  utterly  condemned,  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  stair-climbinff  which  they  necessitate  and  the  influence  of  such  stair- 
slimbing  on  the  health  of  female  pupils,  both  during  their  school-days  and  in  after  life. 

Shall  a  city  aim  to  have  a  few  large  schools  or  many  small  ones  f  It  seems  to  me 
that  too  little  thought  has  been  ^ven  to  the  influence  of  large  schools  on  the  health  of 
seholars ;  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  child  in  a  school  of  1,000  or  1,500  scholars  is 
very  different  ftom  that  of  a  child  in  a  school  of  100  or  200.     •         »        •        •  • 

Adequate  ventilation  and  satisfactory  heating  can  be  more  easily  secured  in  buildings 
of  moderate  size  than  in  very  large  buildings.  The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
sewera^  and  insolation,  or  the  needed  exposure  to  sunlight.  A  large  number  of  me- 
dium-sized schools  would  be  considered  far  preferable  to  a  small  number  of  colossal 
schools.    Could  not  the  sanitary  conditions  be  better  observed  in  these  smaller  schools  f 

*  *  *  I  am  aware  how  pleasing  is  the  sight  of  a  vast  crowd  of  scholars  and  how 
heaotifnl  is  the  sight  of  a  sea  of  ea£;er,  upturned  little  faces ;  but  is  there  not  danger  of 
Mcrificing  their  well-being  to  our  love  of  spectacular  show  T 

The  proper  wanning  of  a  school-building  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  mass 
of  the  scholars  aie  joung,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  young  of  all  animals,  espe- 
oiaUy  when  not  taking  active  exercise,  require  a  higher  temperature  than  adults.  Much 
of  the  difiScnlty  in  warming  school-rooms  arises  from  defective  ventilation,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  properly  warm  the  air  of  a  room  which  is  not  ventilated.  In  every 
BDom  heated  by  artiflcial  means,  a  lake  of  cold  air  tends  to  form  on  the  floor ;  and,  if 
this  is  1^  undisturbed  by  ventilating  currents,  the  result  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view 
■  ferj  undesirable.  *  *  *  In  examining  the  school-rooms  in  this  State  I  found, 
IS  a  general  rule,  that  where  the  rooms  were  not  ventilated  at  the  floor-level,  and 
when  tiiia  lake  of  cold  air  was  not  drained  off,  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
toe  at  the  floor  and  the  desk— that  is,  the  difference  in  temperature  at  the  feet  and 
ibe  chest  of  the  scholar — ^was  seldom  less  than  6  to  8  degrees,  and  often  much  in  excess 
of  these  figures ;  in  one  instance  19  degrees  and  in  another  21  degrees.  •  •  •  The 
farming  of  a  room  is  so  intimately  associated  with  its  ventilation  that  it  is  impossible 
to  properly  warm  a  room  in  cold  weather  without  also  ventilating  |t.  *  *  *  The 
pw  or  warming  the  floor  and  walls  (Mr.  Leeds's  plan)  strikes  me  as  excellent  in  theory, 
^kodlsfaooldbev^y  glad  to  see  it  practically  tested.  •  •  •  If  Mr.  Leeds's  plan  shall 
cffeetoaUy  replace  the  present  faulty  system,  and  especially  the  no  eystem  now  in  use,  the 
W)Hd  will  have  taken  an  important  step  in  a  very  desirable  direction.  •  •  •  • 
^^diation  from  steam-coils  placed  in  the  room  is  probably  the  worst  method  of 
^ttting,  because  it  does  not  provide  for  any  renewal  of  air,  and  hence  ventilation  is 
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practically  impossible  as  steam-coils  are  ordinarily  used.  But  when  steam-coils  are 
placed  in  a  famace-chamber  and  the  air  is  heated  by  flowing  over  these  coils  before 
it  enters  the  room,  the  method  becomes  a  very  good  one.  *  *  *  A  fnmace,  if 
rightly  constrnoted  and  rightly  used,  is  a  very  good  means  of  heating  a  school-bnild- 
ing,  becanse  h  assists  in  ventilation.  Nearly  all  the  furnaces  I  have  examined  are 
very  objectionable,  because  they  are  too  small  and  have  too  little  radiating  surface  to 
heat  the  necessary  amount  of  air  unless  thev  are  excessively  heated.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible that  air  heated  by  passing  over  such  red-hot  surface  should  be  healthful.  * 
*  •  The  object  aimed  at  should  be  to  introduce  a  large  volume  of  air  moderately 
heated,  and  not  a  small  quantity  of  air  excessively  heated.  To  this  end  the  furnaces 
should  be  of  large  size,  with  a  large  amount  of  heating-surface  kept  moderately 
heated,  and  the  access  of  pure  air  to  the  furnace  and  its  passage  thence  to  the  school- 
room should  be  abundant.  •  ♦  *  The  air  of  our  school-rooms  is  almost  uniformly 
too  dry.  •  •  •  .x^e  influence  of  excessively  dry  air  on  the  naturally  moist  mucous 
surfaces  is  injurious :  the  nostrils  become  dry  and  irritable  and  a  tendency  to  catarrh 
is  established.  The  influence  of  too  dry  air  on  the  eye  is  also  injurious,  from  the 
unnatural  drying  of  the  normal  secretions  for  moistening  the  eye. 

Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  writes :  "  I  was  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  had  taken  up  the  subject  of 
ventilating  and  warming  school-houses.  There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  cause 
of  education  so  important  and  none  that  has  been  so  neglected.  I  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  I  firmly  believe,  from  carefioLl  ob- 
servation, that  veiy  many  cases  of  consumption,  heart-disease,  and  kindred  diseases 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  foul  air  that  is  breathed  in  school-rooms  and  other 
crowded  places."  «  »  •  j  might  fill  pages  with  quotations  from  medical 
authorities  to  show  how  intimate  is  the  relation  between  tubercular  diseases  and 
foul  air.  But  these  diseases  of  degraded  tissues  are  only  one  class  in  a  score  of  diseases 
caused  by  breathing  foal  air.  The  limit  of  impurity  in  air  as  affected  by  respiration 
should  not  exceed  the  presence  of  8  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  of  air.  Many  place 
the  limit  lower  than  8  parts ;  it  certainly  should  never  be  higher.  Persons  may,  and 
do,  live  in  an  atmosphere  less  pure,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  present  and  future 
vitality.  Sickness  must  be  viewed,  not  solely  as  involving  the  suffering  and  dan^r 
of  the  patient,  but  also  as  a  loss  to  the  State.  This  consideration  bears  with  especial 
force  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  youn^,  because  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  action  of  depressing  causes.  The  State  is  rich  and  strong  in  its  healthy  men  and 
women  and  is  impoverished  by  its  weak  and  sickly  ones.  In  laying  our  hands  upon 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  public  schools,  we  touch  the  very  fountains  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  preserve  the  air  of  a  room  in  such  state  of  purity  that  the  carbonic  acid  shall  • 
never  exceed  8  parts  in  10,000  of  air,  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  must  be  admitted  every 
hour  for  each  person  in  the  room.  In  a  room  30  by  30  by  12,  and  containing  36  per- 
sons, 72,000  cubic  feet  of  air  an  hour  must  be  introduced,  and  the  entire  air  of  the  room 
changed  six  times  an  hour.  If  we  allow  ten  square  inches  of  sectional  area  in  venti- 
lating shaft  for  each  person,  this  number  of  scholars  would  require  a  ventilating  shaft 
19  by  19  inches :  the  air  must  move  through  it  at  the  rate  of  5^  miles  an  hour ;  if  the 
shaft  is  20  feet  long  it  will  require  a  permanent  elevation  of  temperature  15^  above 
outside  air.  •  •  •  I  consider  it  very  desirable  to  ventilate  from  the  floor-level ;  not 
because  the  air  is  fouler  at  that  level  tnan  at  the  ceiling,  but  becau^.  being  equally 
foul,  it  is  colder  than  air  near  the  ceiling,  and  therefore  less  fitted  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  and  also  because  the  strong  tendency  to  accumu- 
late a  lake  of  cold  air  at  the  floor  can  usually  be  obviated  in  no  other  way.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  whence  the  air  is  withdrawn  at  the  floor-leveL  It  should  be 
withdrawn  at  manv  points  in  the  body  of  the  room,  by  openings  into  foul-air-dnots 
beneath  the  floor.  The  experiment  performed  in  a  school  in  Kalamazoo,  of  gathering 
the  air  for  analysis  during  recess,  while  the  scholars  stood  around  me  in  a  dense 
throng  to  witness  the  operation,  this  air,  containing  a  lar^e  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
shows  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  air  from  those  portions  of  the  room  where  the 
scholars  most  congregate.  If  the  spaces  between  the  floor-joists  are  all  made  foul-air^ 
ducts,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  small  expense  to  ventilate  from  as  many  points  in 
the  room  as  we  desire.  *  *  *  In  my  opinion,  no  ventiUtion  is  good  which 
requires  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows  at  any  time.  Wiudow-ventilation  is  better 
than  no  ventilation,  but  it  is  not  good  ventilation.  •  •  *  Ventilation  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  automatic,  and  should  be  beyond  the  control  of  every  one  except  the 
person  who  has  it  in  charge.  This  self-acting  ventilation  may  best  be  secured  by  com- 
oiuing  the  ventilating-system  with  the  the  warming-apparatus,  so  that  the  active  con- 
dition of  the  warming-apparatus  shall  necessitate  an  active  ventilation.  •  •  • 
The  air-ducts  should  be  abundant,  but  should  be  kept  out  of  sight.  The  most  natnral 
and  economical  position  for  the  fonl-air-ducts  is  the  space  beneath  the  floor  be- 
tween the  joists.    These  can  all  be  connected  with  the  ventilating-shaft  by  having 
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tht  foists  all  lead  toward  the  sliaft  and  the  spaces  all  connected  with  the  shaft. 
*  *      The  ventilating-shaft  should  be  well  constructed,  so  as  to  be  air-tight, 

if  poiKible.  As  ordinarily  constructed  they  are  very  porous,  so  that  a  large  portion 
of  tht«  air  discharged  at  their  top  is  not  derived  from  the  rooms  to  be  ventilated,  so 
that  a  brisk  current  may  be  found  issuing  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  while  no 
no  correeponding  current  enters  at  the  lK>ttom.  «  *  •  Xhe  shaft  should 
be  placed  entirely  within  the  building— in  its  center,  if  practicable.  *  *  •  T# 
estimate  the  size  of  the  shaft  I  have  taken  the  estimate  adopted  for  ventilation  in 
the  barracks  of  the  British  army,  viz,  ten  square  inches  of  sectional  space  in  the  shaft 
for  each  person.  In  the  center  of  the  shaft  I  would  place  the  pipe  to  convey  away  the 
smoke  from  the  furnace,  and  thus  utilize  the  waste  beat  to  warm  the  shaft.  In  order 
that  each  room  ma^  receive  its  own  share  of  ventilation  and  to  prevent  the  foul  air  of 
one  room  firom  bewg  driven  into  another  room  when  high  winds  prevail,  I  would 
divide  the  shaft-space  outside  the  smoke-pipe  into  two  or  four  shafto,  by  having  sheet- 
iron  plates  passing  from  the  whole  length  of  the  smoke-pipe  radially,  till  they  strike 
the  sides  of  the  shi^.  •  *  •  Each  one  of  these  shafts  may  be  devoted  to  ventilat- 
ing one  room  or  floor.  *  •  •  The  inlet-ducts  to  admit  fresh  air,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
should  have  the  same  sectional  area  as  the  educt-pipes  for  foul  air^  viz,  ten  squara 
inches  for  each  person.  The  practice  is  altogether  too  common  of  making  the  registers 
for  admitting  warm  air  mach  smaller  than  this  and  of  admitting  the  air  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  i.  e,,  a  small  amount  of  very  hot  air  instead  of  a  large  amount  of 
^rarm  air.  *  *  *  A  proper  temperature  as  the  first  condition  of  mental  activity 
and  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid,  which  *'  lowers  the  vitality  and  kills  with  indefinite 
wamins,''  are  essential  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  nation.  We  have  abol- 
ished tne  choking  of  our  worst  criminals  by  the  hangman's  rope,  let  us  abolish  the 
strangling  of  the  innocent  children  by  viewless  ropes  of  poisoned  air. 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 

The  difiiculty  experienced  in  finding  fully-educated  men  for  the  various  departments 
of  school- work  has  for  some  years  past  led  to  an  engagement  of  women  in  this  work. 
In  the  Korthem  States,  Indiana  and  Missouri  alone  excepted,  the  number  of  female 
teachers  greatly  exceeds  that  of  males.  The  ability  and  intelligence  which  many  of 
these  display,  combined  with  a  delicate  tact  in  management,  have  induced  in  several 
quarters  the  idea  of  employing  women  in  the  higher  offices  of  government :  for  exam- 
ple, as  school-visitors,  members  of  school-committees,  and  county-superintendents. 
The  New  Hampshire  legislature,  by  an  act  in  1872,  authorized  the  election  of  them  to 
the  prudential  committees  of  districts  or  school-committees  of  cities  or  towns  within 
the  State.  The  State-reports  of  both  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  for  1873  decidedly 
advocate  the  employment  of  them  as  school- visitors  on  the  ground  of  their  special  fit- 
ness for  the  office,  as  well  as  on. the  ground  that  cultivated  women  are  more  frequently 
available  for  the  performance  of  such  duty  than  equally  cultivated  men.  The  people 
•f  Maasachuseii»,  undbr  the  same  impression,  have  lately  employed  women  in  their 
•efaool-committeee.  Lynn  and  Concord  both  have  ladies  so  engaged.  In  the  latter  place 
a  daughter  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  been  for  several  years  on  the  committee,  and  is 
ttid  to  have  done  valuable  service.  In  Brookline  the  school-committee  itself  has  con- 
stituted an  advisory  board  of  ladies,  by  whom  much  of  the  work  of  the  committee  has 
been  done.  At  the  last  election  of  school-officers  in  Massachusetts  four  ladies  were 
diosen  members  of  the  school-committee  of  Boston  and  several  others  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State;  and  the  Springfield  Republican,  generally  well  informed  on  such 
points,  expresses  the  decided  jadgmont  that  many  more  will  be  elected  in  another 
year. 

When  such  movements  occur  in  conservative  New  England,  they  may  naturally 
be  looked  for  also  in  the  flexible  and  sometimes  impulsive  West.  Accordingly  the 
twenty-eighth  general  assembly  of  Illinois  declared  by  law  that  any  woman,  married 
«r  single,  might  be  elected  to  school-office,  if  over  21  years  of  age  and  possessed  of 
the  qualifications  prescribed  for  men.  Under  this  law  34  ladies  in  thirty  counties  ran 
£of  the  office  of  county-superintendent  in  1873,  and  of  these  11  were  elected.  In  Iowa, 
vnder  a  similar  provision,  9  ladies  came  upon  the  superintendent-list  and  in  Kansas  3. 
In  Michigan  the  recently-revised  State-constitution  provides  for  the  admission  of 
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women  to  any  school-office  and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  Ohio  the  majority 
of  the  committee  on  education  have  reported  a  kindred  provision  for  adoption.  Penn- 
sylvania has  moved  in  the  same  direction,  her  just-adopted  constitution  making  women 
eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  under  the  school-laws  of  the  State. 

As  officers  of  colleges,  also,  women  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  new  Boston  univer- 
sity, as  elsewhere  noted,  has  opened  its  chairs  to  them,  and  two  ladies  already  act  as 
instructors  in  the  school  of  medicine.  Yassar,  besides  a  lady  principal,  has  numerous 
ladies  on  its  staff  of  instruction,  one  of  whom  is  emi  nent  in  the  scientific  world.  61 
Lawrence  University  presents  one  on  its  faculty-list  in  the  chair  of  French  and  as 
assistant  instructor  in  Latin.  Antioch  College  has  a  lady  professor  of  mathematics ; 
iixe  Ladies'  College  at  Evanston,  111.,  like  Yassar,  a  lady  principal ;  and  the  University 
of  Missouri  four  ladies  as  instructors  in  languages  and  mathematics,  one  of  whom, 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  professor  of  French  and 
German. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  yet  for  the  expression  of  decided  judgments  as  to  the  expe. 
diency  or  inexpediency  of  this  elevation  of  women  to  school-offices.  Experience  only  can 
fully  decide  such  points.  The  fact  that  they  are  coming  to  be  so  employed  is  presented  as 
an  interesting  phase  of  existing  educational  experiments,  and  the  hope  may  be  indulged 
that  their  quick  perceptions  and  instructive  tact  will  enable  them  to  justify  their  election 
to  offices  of  higher  power  and  influence.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  they  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  past  year  as  principals  of  public  schools,  the  city-superintendent  says 
that  the  results  have  **  more  than  justified  the  change.  Instead  of  the  insubordi- 
nation and  disorder  predicted,  there  has  been  improved  order.  Details  of  school-man. 
agement  have  been  attended  to  with  scrupulous  care.  Subordinate  teachers  have 
yielded  the  respect  due  to  the  position  of  the  lady  principals,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  these  principals  have  for  the  first  time  tanght  the  subjects  of  ^the  highest 
grade,  attending  also  to  the  general  order  of  the  building,  the  teaching  has  been  ae 
thorough  as  in  former  years.''  A  kindred  testimony  comes  from  Cleveland.  If  it  be 
given  elsewhere,  an  increase  of  women  as  school-officers  is  sure. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Educators,  like  all  other  workers  in  the  field  of  modem  civilization,  must  make  use 
of  facta  for  their  guidance.  Mere  speculative  theories  have  been  too  much  followed 
heretofore  in  all  subjects  connected  with  education,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that 
having  reference  to  the  position  of  woman  as  scholar,  teacher,  and  worker.  A  groBS 
conservatism  on  one  side  has  naturally  given  rise  to  Immoderq^  theory  on  the  other. 
It  is  only  by  a  philosophical  study  of  accumulated  facts  and  human  experience  that 
■ociety  can  arrive  at  any  judicious  modification  of  woman's  education  and  occupation 
or  correct  what  is  fiE^so  in  any  of  the  numerous  theories  and  plans  proposed  for  her 
benefit.  Should  the  fact  of  sex  make  any  difierence  in  the  relation  of  individuals  to 
education  either  as  trainer  or  trained  f  In  the  education  of  the  young  has  one  sex  any 
work  to  do  which  the  other  sex  cannot  equally  well  perform,  and  are  the  children  in  oar 
schools  trained  actually  so  difierent,  on  account  of  the  difierence  of  sex,  as  to  render 
modifications  in  their  respective  trainings  necessary  f  Are  the  essential  duties  of  life 
different  for  each  sex ;  and,  if  so,  what  correspondences  and  difierences  must  be  made  in 
their  respective  physical  and  moral  training  f  These  questions  at  the  very  threshold  of 
this  inquiry  point  to  vast  fields  of  thought.  Nothing  can  be  more  useful  for  the  progress 
of  human  society  than  their  judicious  discussion ;  nothing  more  harmful  than  vagne 
declamation  and  passionate  rhapsody.  Every  community  after  learning  the  general 
facts  must  take  into  consideration  its  own  special  circumstances.  Of  these  the  pre. 
ponderance  in  number  of  one  sex  over  another  is  the  most  powerful  in  efiect.  The 
following  statistics  respecting  the  populations  of  certain  European  countries  show  io. 
stances  where  the  females  are  in  e  xcess : 
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Summary  o/pcpulatUms  in  countries  in  which  women  are  in  excess  of  ihe  men. 


1 

Population. 

Excess  of  females 
over  males  in 
every  1,000  of 

^ame  of  state  or  nation. 

1 

1 

1 

Excess  of 
female 
over  male. 

Gi^t&t  l^HtiMn        

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 

26, 215, 517 
5,402,750 
31,618,276 
24,693,066 
4,204,177 

12,726,789 
2,634,123 
15,360,912 
12,174,774 
2,034,396 

13,488,728 
2;  768, 636 
16,257,364 
12,518,292 
2,169,781 

761,939 
134, 513 
896,452 
343,518 
135,385 

29 
24 
28 
13 
32 

Ti^an^  . 

C>r<^  niitAin  ami  Trf^lantl  . . .  r . . . 

PrnifiFiA 

Sweden 

A  similar  excess  of  the  female  population  as  existing  in  certain  parts  of  onr  own 
conntry  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Summary  of  populations  of  States  in  which  women  are  in  excess  of  the  men. 


Name  of  State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Conneotieat 

Georgia 

Loaiaiana 

ICaine 

Maryland 

MiMwrhnaette 

MiMiBsipFi 

Sev  Hampehire 

New  Jersey 

Hew  York 

VorUi  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

I  Uiode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

"Virginia 

IKstriet  of  Colnmbla 


1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 


Popolation. 


996,992 

537.454 

1, 184, 109 

726,915 

626,915 

780,894 

1,457,351 

837,922 

318,300 

906,096 

4,382,759 

1,071,361 

3,521,951 

217,353 

705,606 

1,258,520 

1,225,163 

131,700 


488,738 
265,270 
578, 955 
362,165 
313, 103 

IHd  QA4 

703,779 
413,421 
155,640 
449,672 

2,163,229 
518, 704 

1, 758, 499 
104,756 
343,902 
623,347 
597,058 
62,192 


4 


508,254 
272,184 
605.154 
364.750 
313, 812 
395,910 
753,572 
414, 501 
162,660 
456,424 

2, 219, 530 
552,657 

1,763,452 
112,597 
361.704 
635,173 
628,105 
69,508 


il 


19, 516 

6,914 

26,199 

2,585 

709 

10,926 

49,703 

1,080 

7,020 

6,752 

56,301 

33,953 

4,953 

7,841 

17,802 

11,826 

31,047 

7,316 


H  a  o 


19 
12 
22 

3 

1 

13 
34 

1 
22 

7 
12 
31 

1 
36 
25 

9 
25 
55 


On  the  other  hand  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union  present  an  excess 
of  males  over  females  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  observed  that  our 
oomitry  as  a  whole  has  conditions  of  popolation  directly  opposite  to  those  present  in 
Qxeat  Britain,  Sweden  and  Pm^ia,  there  being  19,493,565  males  and  19,064,806  females, 
or  an  excess  of  428,759  males ;  in  other  words,  an  excess  of  11  males  in  every  1,000  of 
the  popolation. 
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Summary  of  populatUnid  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  men  are  in  excess  of  women. 


Kflme  of  State  or  Territorj% 


Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

Florida 

Illinois 

Tn«^4^ni% 

Iowa 

^^^a\^ttm. 

Kentacky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Texas 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona; 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

NewMezioo.. 

Utah 

Washington .. 
Wyoming , 


1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
IfffO 
187to 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 


Population. 


484, 471 

560,247 

125, 015 

187,748 

2,539,891 

1.680,637 

1, 194. 030 

364,399 

1,321,011 

1,184,059 

439,706 

1,721,295 

123,993 

42,491 

2,665,960 

90.923 

818,579 

330.551 

443, 014 

1,054,670 

9,658 

39.864 

14,181 

14,999 

20,595 

91,674 

86,786 

23,955 

9,118 


248,261 

349,479 

62,628 

94.548 

1, 316, 537 

857,994 

625,917 

202,224 

665,675 

617, 745 

235,299 

896,347 

70,425 

32,379 

1,337,550 

53,131 

423,557 

165, 721 

222,843 

544,886 

6,887 

24,820 

8,878 

12,184 

16,771 

47,135 

44,121 

14,990 

7.219 


-3 

a 


236,210 

210, 768 

62,387 

93.200 

1,223,354 

822,643 

568,103 

162, 175 

655,336 

566.314 

204,407 

624, 948 

52,568 

10. 112 

1, 327, 710 

37,792 

395,022 

164.830 

219, 171 

509,784 

2,771 

15,044 

5,303 

2,815 

3,824 

44,739 

42,665 

8,965 

1,899 


=  1 


H 


12,051 

,38,711 

241 

1,348 

93,183 

35,351 

57, 814 

40,049 

10,339 

51, 431 

30,892 

71,399 

17.857 

12,267 

9,840 

15,339 

28,535 

891 

3,672 

35,102 

4,116 

9,776 

3,575 

9,369 

12,947 

2»396 

1,456 

6,025 

5,320 


24 

69 

1 

7 

36 

21 

48 

109 

7 

43 

70 

41 

145 

288 

3 

166 

34 

2 

8 

33 

496 

245 

2Sft 

684 

623 

26 

16 

251 

963 


The  recent  establiBhment  of  our  political  oommanities,  the  manner  of  their  settle- 
ment, and  other  canses  have  prodnced  this  latter  condition ;  and  these  canses  have 
modified  the  education,  the  labor,  and  the  position  of  woman  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree.   These  conditions  in  every  community  act  in  some  degree  on  other  communities. 

Other  elements  of  great  importance  are  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the 
races  inhabiting  our  country  live.  So  powerful  are  these  that,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  first  white  settlements  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  our  climate,  our  food,  our 
habitations,  our  customs,  and  our  physique  are  markedly  different  from  those  of  any 
one  country  in  Europe.  Our  political  theories  and  institutions  have  helped'to  intensify 
the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose.  These  conditions  of  life— social,  political,  and 
physical — ^have  acted  with  double  intensity  in  modifying  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions of  the  American  woman.  These  modifications  are  top  self-evident  in  some  re- 
spects to  need  recapitulation  here.  But  the  deterioration  in  the  health  of  Caucasian 
women  is  so  alarming  in  its  extent  and  in  its  consequences,  present  and  potential, 
that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  record  some  important  facts  respecting  it 
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The  Ciionlar  of  Information  of  this  Bareau  for  March,  1672,  contained  an  article  on 
the  yital  statistics  of  the  country,  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made : 

Witb  a  desire  to  Tiew  this  question  of  birth-rate  from  a  standpoint  that  wonld  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  yet  free  from  even  the  appearance  of  preconceived  no- 
tions or  sectional  partiality,  I  have  made  something  of  a  study  of  what  the  records  of 
the  United  States  censns  teach  upon  the  subject  of  population,  in  its  enumeration  by 
ages ;  also  of  births,  deaths,  &c.  From  this  source  I  find  undoubted  evidence  of  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  proportion  of  children  under  15  to- the  number  of  women  be- 
tween 15  and  50  years  of  age  in  our  country.  *  *   .  *  * 

Summary  shotcing  the  number  of  white  children  of  hoth  sexes  under  the  age  of  15  to  1,000 
females  (white)  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50  years  in  the  United  States. 

[CompUed  from  the  several  censaa-reports.] 


States. 

Censns 
of  1800.* 

Censns 
of  1810.* 

Censns 
of  1820.* 

Censns 
of  1830. 

Censns 
of  1840. 

Censns 
of  1850. 

Censns 
of  1860. 

A  Isbama 

3,111 
3.063 

2,501 
2,648 

2,508 
2,620 

2,071 
2,321 
1,515 
1,194 
1,642 
2,137 
2,103 
2,035 
2,089 
2,251 

1,973 

ArkaoBM 

2.192 
1,493 

Catifoniia 

r^HiTiflctinit . . 

2,283 
3,336 

2,203 
2,486 

2,001 
2,384 

1,445 
1,779 
2,247 
2.335 
2,5e0 
2,549 

1,334 
1,660 
2,080 
2,305 
2,280 
2,329 
2,216 

1,17§ 

Delaware 

l.GOO 

FloridA 

2.034 

Georgia 

3,031 

3,001 
3,097 
3,228 

2,"8ci 
3,147 
3,099 

1.93S 
1,822 
1,904 
1,988 
1,859 
1,906 
1,655 
1,422 
1,520 
1,123 
1,630 
1,902 

mio^s 

iD^iana 

3,099 

Iowa ...... ..........'. 

JCSkHSmfi       -  r  -  .  .  . rr-rr 

Keotacky 

3,273 

3,219 
3,307 
2,729 
2,374 
2,134 
3,126 

2,994 
2,666 
2,442 
2,227 
1,964 
2,665 

2,*279 
2,128 
1,827 
1,642 
1,368 
2,253 

2,201 
1,916 
1.767 
1,585 
1,258 
1,971 

2,003 
1,648 
1, 495 
1,574 
1,143 
1,838 
1,867 
2,237 
2,061 

T/Ovisiana 

Haine 

2,825 
2,376 
2,226 

Maryland 

MaseacbiiBotta 

Micbigan 

Ulnnesota 

M ifw^aAinpf 

3,507 

2,896 
3,286 

'3,148 
3,069 

2,533 
2,637 

2,468 
2,224 

2  031 

Mimmiri    

1,913 

NobraakA 

Kovada  

New  Hampshire 

2,519 
2,683 
2,677 
2,751 
3,485 

2,369 
2,599 
2,728 
2.696 
3,194 

2,146 
2.413 
2,451 
2.C45 
3,012 

1,541 
1,832 
1,837 
2,001 
2,275 

1,419 
1,698 
1,580 
1,959 
2,044 

1,201 
1,539 
1,364 
1,770 
1,872 
2,465 
1,667 
1,175 
1,824 
2,022 
2,179 
1,452 
1,807 

1,155 

New  Jersey 

1,442 
1,327 
1,723 
1,702 
2,503 
1,612 

New  Tort.. 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pcnntrrlvania 

2.793 
2,230 
2.998 
3.330 

2,763 
2.021 
2,805 
3,195 

2,542 
1,995 
2,680 
3,147 

1,898 
1,441 
2,042 
2,428 

1,790 
1,283 
1.993 
2,336 

Rhode  Island  ..  . 

1,133 
1,708 

Sooth  Carolina 

TennA<mee... 

1,692 

2,187 

Vermont 

2,967 
2,629 

2.629 
2,334 

2,249 
2,482 

1.693 
1,937 

1,611 
1,889 

1,386 
1,775 

Tfrsinia 

West  Virginia 

'Wiimnurin . .., , 

1,888 

1.829 

1,917 

*  The  ages  in  the  censns  of  1800, 1810,  and  1820  are  for  children  nnder  16  and  women  between  16  and 
48w  Thia  gives  one  year  more  to  the  children  and  six  years  loss  to  the  women  than  in  the  following 
decades  and  acconnta  for  the  greatness  of  the  decline  between  1820  and  1830. 

Physiologists  and  others  capable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  above  table 
will  hardly  need  iurther  proof,  but  the  personal  evidence  of  an  accomplished  and 
acutely-observing  woman,  who  has  made  the  health  of  her  sex  of  this  country  a  sub- 
ject of  special  inquiry,  may  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  following  testimony  was  pub- 
lished by  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher  in  her  <'  Letters  to  the  people  on  health  and  hap- 
piness,'' and  republished  substantiaUy  in  her  recent  work  on  Woman  Suffrage  and 
Woman's  Profession : 

I  am  not  able  to  recaU,  in  my  immense  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  all  over 
the  Union,  so  many  as  ten  married  ladies  born  in  this  century  and  country  who  are 
perfectly  sound,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  Not  that  I  believe  there  are  not  more  than  this 
«nong  the  friends  with  whom  1  have  associated ;  but  among  all  whom  I  can  bring  to 
mind  of  whose  health  I  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  I  cannot  fijid  this  number  of 
entirely  sound  and  healthy  women. 
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In  confirmation  of  her  own  testimony  Miss  Beecber  presents  the  statistics  of  260 
cases  from  26  towns.  Only  38  of  these  are  reported  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
bealth.  In  450  cases  from  45  other  towns,  respecting  the  correctness  of  which  she  la 
not  so  well  satisfied,  106  are  satisfactorily  healthy ;  while  72  ont  of  150  cases  from  15 
towns,  respecting  which  the  information  is  still  less  certain,  are  reported  as  well.  Miss 
Beecber  claims  that  the  stricter  she  made  the  scrutiny  of  individaal  cases,  the  less  fre- 
quent did  she  find  perfect  or  even  tolerable  health. 

The  duty  of  educators  under  these  circumstances  is  quite  eyident.  They  must  ap- 
preciate these  evils,  and  must,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  attempt  to  overcome 
them.  The  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  Journalist,  and  the  teacher  should  unite  in 
the  work  of  correcting  them.  Whatever  teachers  and  school-officials  can  do  by  proper 
ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting  of  school-rooms ;  the  use  of  school-fiimiture  of  the 
most  studied  fitness ;  the  proper  arrangemeut  of  study-hours— sufficient  intervals  for 
recreation — should  be  done  as  the  first  duty  of  their  work.  No  accomplishments  and 
no  knowledge  can  compensate  either  the  pupil,  her  family,  or  the  State  for  the  loss  of 
health.  If  she  is  taught  how  to  live  healthily,  she  has  learned  something  on  which 
her  future  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  nearly  all  her  future  powers  of  acquiring 
other  knowledge,  depend. 

When  the  education  of  our  girls  takes  into  proper  account  this  important  element  in 
their  training,  all  the  considerations — ^physical,  social,  moral,  and  political— to  ;which  I 
have  alluded  should  be  remembered  in  determining  the  method,  quantity,  and  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  to  be  given.  We  have  boasted  that  in  our  country  women  are 
more  free,  and  yet  more  reverenced— better  schooled,  but  not  less  womanly ;  but  how 
much  common  sense  and  real  wisdom  has  been  applied  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of  their 
training  for  the  duties  of  their  life  f  Pave  the  parents  and  the  educators  of  the  country 
taken  peculiar  pains  to  guard  their  health  against  the  peculiar  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate  f  Are  the  customary  diet  and  dress  of  American  girls  such  as  a  wise  physiology 
would  prescribe  for  them  f  Are  the  subjects  of  instruction  on  which  most  pains  are 
taken  and  most  money  expended  the  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  will  render  them 
most  useful  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  the  society  in  which  they  move,  and 
the  families  of  which  they  are  to  be  the  head  f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  514 
women  and  girls  and  486  men  and  boys  in  every  1,000  of  their  population.  We  have 
505  men  and  boys  and  495  women  and  girls  in  every  1,000  of  our  population.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  with  us  the  demand  for  women  healthy  in  body,  happy  in  disx>08ition, 
trained  for  the  duties  of  womanhood,  and  competent  to  perform  them,  are,  to  use  a  com- 
mercial phrase,  at  a  premium  f  Does  the  education  we  give  our  girls  endeavor  to  make 
them  more  strong  to  withstand  our  climate  and  better  trained  for  the  performance  of 
those  domestic  duties  to  which  custom  and  their  own  natures  invite  them  f 

From  this  standpoint  let  educators  test  dispassionately  the  efforts  now  being  made  in 
the  education  of  women,  both  in  the  direction  of  superior'Culture  and  in  that  of  indus- 
trial training.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  both.  Whatever 
culture  brightens  the  mind,  widens  the  vision,  enlarges  the  sympathies,  increases  the 
usefulness,  or  adds  another  grace  to  my  countrywomen  has  had  my  hearty  approval 
and  shall  receive  my  most  earnest  co-operation.  But  if  the  true  object  of  education  be 
to  so  train  a  human  being  as  to  preserve  health,  prepare  for  usefulness,  and  provide  for 
mental  and  moral  growth,  certainly  care  should  be  taken  that  these  essentials  be  not 
lost  sight  of  in  any  method  adopted,  any  subject  studied,  or  any  other  object  sought. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN  IX  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


The  National  Union  for  Improving  the  Education  of  Women  is  spoken  of  by  the 
London  Times  as  "  representing  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  characteristic  move- 
ments of  the  time.  Though  it  aims  at  improving  the  education  of  women  of  all  classes^ 
it  is  practically  a  movement  for  the  better  education  of  the  middle  classes  and  for  giv- 
ing women  opportunities  for  the  highest  educational  training.    It  is  a  strange  proof 
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of  the  backwardness  of  female-education  in  this  country  that  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill's 
bequests,  which  was  meant  to  help  in  this  matter,  should  go  a-begging.  Mr.  Mill  left 
£3,000  to  that  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  should  first  open  its  doors  to 
women.  The  University  of  London  examines  ladies  in  science  and  literature,  but  gives 
them  no  degree ;  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  include  girls,  though 
both  universities  exclude  them.  The  question  raised  by  the  national  union  is  not  so 
much  that  of  professional  education  as  of  general  culture.  One  of  its  objects  is,  we 
imderstand,  the  creation  of  centers  of  higher  training  for  women  all  over  the  country. 
Girton  College,  near  Cambridge;  Bedford  College,  in  Bedford  Square;  and  the  Camden 
Collegiate  Schools  are,  perhaps,  among  the  best  examples  of  what  is  needed.'' 

Girton  College  has  been  specially  selected  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Its 
professors  are  all  senior  wranglers  of  Cambridge  University.  The  following  extracts, 
taken  from  a  reliable  educational  journal,  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  : 

The  college  for  women  at  Cambridge,  England,  is  now  established,  Girton  College — 
a  substantial  building  amidst  pleasant  grounds--havinp^  been  opened  this  week,  and 
the  tutorial  staff,  with  their  girl  students,  having  come  into  residence  and  commenced 
the  ooUegiate  year.  The  college  begins  its  career  under  favorable  auspices,  its  prin- 
cipal promoters  including  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  St.  Davids,  and  Peterborough,  the 
Dean  of  Chichester,  Lord  L.yttleton,  several  ladies  of  high  rank.  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir 
J.  Pakington,  M.  P.,  with  Profe^rs  Adams,  Humphrey,  Liveing,  and  Seely.  The 
■lovement  which  has  culminated  in  the  opening  of  Girton  College  originated  some 
four  years  ago,  when  a  temporary  college  was  o]>ened  in  a  hired  house,  where  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Divinity,  classics,  German,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physiology,  geology,  logic,  political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  part-sing- 
ing, &c.  During  the  above-mentioned  period  eleven  students  have  passed  informally 
the  Cambridge  previous  examination,  or  "  little  go,"  as  it  is  called,  nine  of  whom  ob- 
tained a  standard  required  for  a  first  class.  Nine  students  also  satisfied  the  examiners 
in  the  additional  subjects  required  in  that  examination  from  candidates  for  honors 
examined.  The  course,  like  that  of  the  university,  occupies  about  three  years,  half 
of  each  year  being  spent  in  the  college  in  three  terms.  The  college-expenses,  which 
include  board,  lodging,  and  instruction,  are  £35  per  term  each.  The  first  mistress  of 
the  colleg[e  is  Miss  Emily  Davies,  a  member  of  the  London  school-board,  from  which 
•he  is  retiring  in  order  to  take  the  office  of  mistress  of  this  college.— (College  Courant, 
November  15, 1873.) 

A  kindred  institution,  the  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  affords  to  Irish  ladies  the 
same  facilities  for  higher  culture  which  are  afforded  at  Girton  to  the  ladies  of  the  sister 
isle. 

The  London  Daily  News  states  that  the  report  of  the  Cambridge  syndicate  on  the 
education  of  women  presents  many  more  interesting  and  satisfactory  features  than 
vanal.  The  examinations,  as  compared  with  those  of  1872,  show  a  larger  number  of 
candidates  and  a  higher  average  of  work.  About  two  hundred  ladies  came  forward 
for  examination,  and,  although  the  number  of  failures  in  the  elementary  subjects  was 
exceptionally  large,  a  very  good  average  of  success  was  attained  in  the  higher  branches, 
some  of  which  lie  rather  beyond  the  reach  of  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  a 
sound  female  education.  In  mathematics,  which  last  year  produced  no  successful  can- 
didates, all  have  this  year  been  successful.  There  was  but  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek" 
among  the  young  ladies,  but  their  French,  German,  and  English  obtained  excellent  re- 
ports. The  examiners  in  the  English  history  and  composition  of  the  young  ladies  say 
that  along  with  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  there  is  exhibited  a  tendency  to  rest 
satisfied  with  very  incomplete  information  and  very  loose  modes  of  expression.  The 
examiners  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  record  any  of  the  curiosities  or  the  examina- 
tion, but  they  speak  of  "  very  prevalent  inaccuracy,"  of  flippancy,  and  even  of  slang. 
•  (hi  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  best  essays  were  better  than  those 
of  male  students  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  similar  circumstances  and  that  the 
worst  fiftults  of  the  women  were  eclipsed  by  the  worst  faults  of  the  men. — (College  - 
Courant,  December  6, 1873.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  FEliiALES. 
niDUSTBIAL  TRAINCSO  Df  THE  B08T0H  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Winthrop  School,  in  Boston,  begun  last  October  an  experiment  of  a  most  im- 
portant character  in  the  industrial  education  of  girls.  A  sewing-teacher  was  employed^ 
who  was  paid  the  maximum  salary  given  to  other  teachers  and  whose  whole  time  was 
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devoted  to  giying  instraction  in  family-sewing.  The  results  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory  and  successful.  Two  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  this  study. 
Each  class  receives  separate  instruction  suited  to  its  advancement  and  all  grades  of 
work  are  carried  on  from  simple  hemming  to  cutting  and  fitting  a  dress.  In  teach- 
ing cutting,  the  pattern  is  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  and  the  several  measurements 
are  given.  The  diagrams  are  drawn  and  properly  marked  by  the  pupils,  who  submit 
them  to  the  teacher  for  approval  before  cutting  the  cloth.  All  the  work  is  supervised 
by  the  sewing-teacher  and  class-teacher,  and  the  pupils  obtain  marks  for  progress  as 
in  other  studies. 

WOBK-SCHOOLB  OF  SWnZBBLAXD. 

{From  Guide  and  Mannal  for  Work-Schools,  by  J.  Eettiger,  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at 
Wettincen,  Cwiton  of  ArgoTia.] 

The  female-work-schools  in  Switzerland,  started  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  by  private  individuals  in  the  larger  villages,  as  sewing-schools  and  knitting- 
schools,  are  becoming  more  and  more  an  eesentitu  part  of  the  public  system  of  educa- 
tion. Tlie  need  of  the  knowledge  which  they  impart  is  so  universally  felt  and  under- 
stood that  the  work-schools  e^joy  the  general  favor  of  the  rural  population,  and  very 
few  villages  or  towns  where  they  exist  would  think  of  dispensing  with  them. 

As  a  first  condition  of  the  usefulness  and  success  of  these  work-schools,  it  is  imx>era- 
tively  demanded  that  they  shall  be  aohools,  and  not  workshops,  •  A  worksh9p  rests  satis- 
fied with  what  is  called  mechanical  training.  It  does  not  instruct,  in  the  nigher  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  object  is  accomplished  when  the  scholar  becomes  able  to  imitate  skill- 
fully a  certain  manipulation.  Imitative  skill  possesses  a  certain  undeniable  value ;  but 
the  clearest  possible  understanding  of  the  object  of  the  work  will  not  only  further  the 
work  itself,  but  will  also  prove  a  bettOT  educational  element.  These  work-schools 
must  not  give  instruction  which  aims  merely  at  the  acquiring  of  a  certain  degree  of 
skill,  but  an  Instruetion  which  enables  the  scholar  to  account  for  everything  he  does, 
which  clearly  answers  the  why  and  wherefore  in  every  case. 

The  chief  aim  of  these  schools  is  the  teaching  of  useful  work — ^knitting,  all  kinds  of 
plain  sewing,  mending,  (torn  clotting  may  be  taken  to  the  school  to  be  mended,)  mak- 
ing over  garments,  and  cutting  and  fitting  clothing  of  every  description.  In  cutting 
it  Is  not  sufficient  that  the  patterns  are  correctly  followed,  but  pupils  are  carefully 
instructed  in  the  art  of  arranging  them  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use 
of  material.  These  schogls  are  graded.  Thoroughness  is  absolutely  insisted  upon,  and 
no  scholar  is  allowed  to  advance  beyond  any  grade  until  able  to  perform  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill  all  the  work  of  that  grade.  The  teacher  prescribes  the  kind  of 
work  which  shall  be  done,  and  parents  are  not  allowed  do  interiSere,  for  they  would  be 
likely  to  consider  their  own  wants  and  comfort  rather  than  a  regular  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  capacities,  and  in  this  way  the  schools  would  very  soon  degen- 
erate into  mere  workshops. 

Instruction  in  various  branches  of  housekeeping  is  not  obligatory  in  the  work-schools, 
but  it  is  introduced  in  many,  and  its  introduction,  whenever  practicable,  is  considered 
very  desirable.  This  knowledge  is,  of  course,  only  imparted  theoretically,  and  special 
care  is  taken  that  the  why  and  wherefore  are  in  every  case  properly  answered.  The 
guide  for  instruction  of  this  kind,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Kettiger,  director  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  canton  of  Argovia,  takes  up  the  following  subjects:  Food— its  sources,  uses, 
various  uses  of  the  same  article  and  of  its  difierent  parts :  preserving  food — as  salting, 
drying,  canning,  making  preserves,  &c. ;  methods  of  cooking  dififerent  articles  and  of 
the  same  article  under  difierent  conditions— as  fresh,  salted,  or  dried:  the  preparation 
of  various  dishes ;  getting  up  simple  dinners ;  the  digestibility  and  healthfnlness  of 
certain  articles  of  food  ^  cleanliness,  order^  system,  and  economy— as  the  basis  of  do- 
mestic well-being,  particular  attention  being  given  under  the  latter  head  to  a  careful 
calculation  of  how  incomes  of  various  amounts  can  be  used  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
comfort  for  the  household  and  the  avoidance  of  debt.  A  girl  thus  trained  knows,  when 
she  marries,  just  what  her  husband's  income  will  do  and  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  the  great  evil  of  the  present  day,  living  beyond  one's  means,  is  thus 
entirely  avoided. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  female-work-schools  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,6r  Argovia^ 
has  been  translated  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Henri  Emi,  United  States  consul  at  Basel, 
Switzerland.  The  original  work  received  a  diploma  of  honor  at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 
The  school-law  of  1835  made  attendance  upon  work-schools  obligatory  throughout  the 
canton  in  winter.  The  attendance  in  summer  is  voluntary.  The  schools  met  with 
considerable  opposition  at  first,  and  each  of  the  communes  had  to  be  forced  by  law  im 
provide  a  suitable  locality  and  capable  teachers.  They  developed  slowly,  and  their 
advantages  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  yean. 
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Listniotion  is  CTatnitons,  and  embraces  knitting,  sewing,  mending,  cutting  and  fitting, 
eommon  hoosekeeping,  the  principles  of  economy  and  sanitary  laws.  Poor  scholars  are 
pioyided  b^  the  communal  authorities  with  working-material  and  all  the  needfnl  appa- 
ratus. Assistance  is  granted  by  the  state  to  the  amoant  of  20  to  40  francs  for  each  com- 
nrane,  according  to  the  nnmber  of  lessons  given ;  i.  e.,  200  to  400.  When  a  school  is  not 
legnlarly  maintained  and  properly  conducted  this  aid  is  forfeited.  These  schools  are 
uder  the  superintendence  of  the  school-trustees  and  subject  to  their  visitation  and 
inspection,  and  the  school-law  recommends  that  they  shall  be  assisted  in  this  duty  and 
in  Uie  examination  of  teachers  for  the  work-schools  by  ^'  able  experts  among  the  house- 
wives of  the  commune."  In  1871  a  general  plan  for  schools  of  this  kind  was  published, 
and  there  is  now  a  uniformity  among  the  working  schools  of  the  canton  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  eventually  reach  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  in  the  district-schools. 
Tins  can  only  be  attained  by  regular  class-instruction.  All  the  members  of  a  class 
most  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  the  teacher  must  be  provided  with  patterns, 
apparatus,  and  directions,  so  that  the  whole  class  may  be  instructed  at  once.  The 
means  for  instruction,  as  used  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  canton,  are  as  follows : 
"For  teaching  knitting,  tables  showing  the  position  of  the  hands  and  finders,  of  the 
arm  and  neemes,  a  drawing  of  a  pattern-stocking,  a  lar^  slate  on  the  wall  divided  inta 
squares  for  the  drawing  of  patterns  and  forms  of  knitting.  To  Instruct  in  sewing  and 
markiog  linen  a  frame  is  used.  A  large  slate  exhibts  the  manner  of  cutting  dresses 
and  another  is  used  to  draw  different  patterns  for  cutting.  To  teach  different  styles 
of  mending,  darning,  &o»,  a  slate  and  sewing-frame  are  used.  To  teach  how  to  dis- 
tinguish and  judge  of  different  materials,  an  album  containing  specimens  of  goods  is 
employed."  The  teachers  of  work-schools  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  such 
apparatus  is  indispensable  to  thorough  and  uniform  instruction.  When  the  number  of 
•coolars  exceeds  thirty,  two  classes  are  to  be  formed.  The  school-law  of  1865  requires 
that  eveiy  girl  after  her  third  school-year  shall  attend  the  work-school  and  remaiu 
titere  until  she  leaves  the  district-school. 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN  IN  WORTEMBERG. 
I.  FEICALB  nn>UBTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Origin  and  development  of  female  industrial  schools, — Industrial  schools  are  of  tolerably 
old  date  in  Wiirtemberg.  As  early  as  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
central  school-authorities  exhorted  the  provincial  and  city-authorities  to  establish  such 
schools.  This  was  especially  done  in  the  Catholic  school-regulations  of  1808  and  the 
Protestant  regulations  of  1810.  That  people  even  in  those  times  understood  the  true 
character  of  these  schools  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  these  regulation^  mention  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  primary  schools. 

These  regulations  say  that  gradually  an  industrial  or  working  school  should  be 
established  in  connection  with  every  one  of  these  schools. 

These  regulations  were  certainly  not  merely  to  be  found  on  paper,  though  we  possess 
no  information  concerning  their  practical  working.  They  were  truly  a  seed  sown  in 
hope.  Absolute  necessity  and  the  motherly  interest  of  an  august  princess  made  this 
seed  grow  into  a  strong  and  flourishing  tree. 

The  seoond  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  many  respects  a  critical  period 
tbr  Wiirtemberg.  In  1817  the  suffering  reached  its  highest  point.  Led  by  her  feelings 
of  compassion  and  guided  by  a  rare  discrimination,  the  late  Queen  Catherine  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  momentary  relief  by  contributions  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  sources  of  this  misery  and  open  up  new 
ways  of  earning  a  living.  Besides  many  other  benevolent  institutions  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  late  queen  and  her  husband,  industrial  schools  were  at  their  suggestion 
and  with  their  assistance  established  in  several  towns,  where  poor  children,  mostly 
girls,  but  also  boys,  were  instructed  in  needlework  and  other  useful  arts,  thus  earning 
a  scanty  living,  but  at  any  rate  being  removed  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  street^ 
idleness,  beggary,  &c.  The  Wiirtemberg  Benevolent  Society  from  among  its  members 
appointed  a  committee— called  the  committee  of  the  poor — which  was  to  superintend 
these  schools.  As  the  majority  of  all  the  industrial  schools,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, owe  their  origin  to  this  committee,  people  became  accustomed  to  consider  this 
whole  branch  of  popular  education  as  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  committee,  no 
matter  whether  these  schools  were  founded  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  or  in  the  general 
educational  interest. 
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During  the  following  years  of  prosperity  these  schools  were  kept  up,  bat  did  not  in- 
crease and  flonrish  as  much  as  might  have  been  desired,  although  they  continued  to 
enjoy  the  royal  and  governmental  patronage.  The  question  began  to  be  raised  whether 
these  schools  had  not  better  be  transferred  from  the  committee  of  the  poor  to  the  gen- 
eral educational  authorities. 

The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  answering  this  question  satisfactorily,  for  if  the 
educational  authorities  took  the  management  of  these  schools  and  made,  as  was  then  in- 
evitable, attendance  in  them  compulsory  for  all  female  children,  it  became  their  duty  to 
provide  competent  teachers ;  and  this  they  were  not  able  to  do.  This  question  was 
again  raised  about  the  year  1850,  and  though  many  prominent  educators  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  royal  government,  basing  its  views 
on  the  existing  school-laws,  (of  1836,)  rightly  judged  that  attendance  could  not  be  made 
compulsory  and  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  making  any  changes  in  the  exists 
ing  laws. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  industrial  schools  was  constantly  increasing,  and,  up  to  the 
year  1857,  such  schools  had  been  established  in  1,383  towns  and  were  attended  by  64,733 
•hildren. 

The  question  of  transferring  these  schools  to  the  minStry  of  public  instruction  could 
be  no  longer  delayed,  and  assumed  a  more  definite  form,  negotiations  being  entered 
upon  in  1853  between  the  ministry  of  the  interior  and  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion, tending  towards  the  definite  solution  of  the  question  '^  shall  these  schools  be  closely 
connected  with  the  primary  schools  and  be  treated  according  to  the  same  principles ; 
t.  e.,  shall  attendance  be  made  compulsory'  f  After  dragging  their  slow  and  often  in- 
terrupted course  through  eleven  long  years,  these  negotiations  were  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  ministerial  decree  of  January  16, 1864,  by  which  these  schools  were  entirely 
transferred  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  there,  however,  making  attend- 
ance compulsory. 

TheinsUtutUmfor  indmtrial'ScTwol'tcachera  at Ludicigsburg. — (1)  lis  origin  and  develop- 
ment. The  principal  problem  was  now  solved  on  a  basis  which  guaranteed  a  healthy  de- 
velopment in  the  future.  But  there  arose  new  duties  and  problems  for  the  authorities, 
•onsisting  in  the  systematic  organization  of  these  schools  and  in  supplying  them  witk 
eompetent  teachers.  There  was,  in  spite  of  all  the  praiseworthy  efforts  that  had  been 
made,  a  deplorable  lack  of  method,  and  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  was  to  appoint  com- 
petent teachers  by  the  state-authorities,  teachers  who  had  been  technically  andpedagog- 
ioally  prepared  for  their  calling  and  who  were  properly  remunerated  for  their  services. 
The  man  who  urged  these  considerations  on  the  government  was  John  Buhl,  president 
•f  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Ludwigsburg.  After  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  government  to  establish  a  six-months  course  for  industrial-school- 
teachers in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Ludwigsburg.  During  the  first 
years,  these  courses  were  not  as  successful  as  was  anticipated,  owing  to  a  want  of  pub- 
lic confidence.  Buhl  himself  died  in  1868,  but  his  work  was  continued  and  gradually 
reached  a  more  flourishing  condition,  so  that,  up  to  1871, 128  teachers  had  been  educated 
at  the  institution,  who  are  now  in  active  employment  in  different  parts  of  Wilrtemberg. 
Besides  this  teachers'  seminary,  courses  for  industrial-school-teachers  have  been  held 
in  a  number  of  towns,  thus  extending  the  advantages  of  such  a  preparation  to  thosa 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  seminary.  Many  persons  educated  through  these  courses 
are  now  employed  as  teachers  in  industrial  schools. 

(2)  Course  of  instruction,  &o.  Persons  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  seminaiymnst 
not  be  younger  than  17  and  not  older  than  28,  and  must  possess  a  degree  of  knowledge 
giving  a  fur  promise  of  success. 

The  technical  instruction  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Knitting,  sewing,  em- 
broidering, darning,  mending,  dress-making,  working  the  sewing-  and  knitting-machine. 

The  pedagogical  or  methodical  portion  of  instraction  is  partly  practical  and  partly 
theoretical.     The  students  are  taught  the  general  principles  of  all  education,  and 
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especially  of  industrial  education,  the  means  of  maintaining  discipline.  There  is  con- 
nected with  the  seminary  a  practice-school  for  industrial  instruction,  where,  under  the 
goidaDce  of  experienced  teachers,  they  make  their  first  practical  experiments  in 
teaching. 

Besides  needle- work,  &c.,  the  foUowing  subjects  are  taught :  Drawing,  (with  special 
regard  to  industry,)  embroidering,  &c.,  arithmetic,  (2  hours  a  week,)  penmanship,  (2 
hours  a  week,)  composition,  (1  hour  a  week,  embracing  also  letter-writing,  making 
out  of  bills,  &c.)  Book-keeping  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  ;  religion,  (2  hours  per 
week,)  history  and  geography,  (2  hours  per  week.)  Instruction  in  vocal  music  will  in 
the  fhtnre  also  be  giyen,  as  likewise  instruction  in  the  element-s  of  natural  philosophy. 

At  the  end  of  every  course  (average  length  about  nine  months)  two  members  of  the 
central  school-authorities  and  a  member  of  the  royal  bureau  of  industry  and  commerce 
hold  a  practical  and  theoretical  examination  and  give  certificates  to  the  successful  can- 
didates, which  serve  as  recommendations  for  their  finding  employment  in  one  of  the 
industrial  schools  of  the  country. 

The  students  live  and  board  in  the  school,  and  have  to  live  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  same,  thus  accustoming  them  to  habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  punc- 
toality. 

Instruction  commences  at  7  a.  m.  in  summer,  at  8  a.  m.  in  winter,  and,  with  a  break 
of  20  minutes,  lasts  till  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  6  in  the  afternoon. 

The  total  expense  of  the  institution  is  met  by  the  state,  the  annual  average  sum  ex- 
pended being  ^,035. 

n.  "FORTinLDUNOeCHULEN"— ADULT-SCHOOLS. 

Schools  for  girls  who  have  finished  iheir  studies  at  the  elementary  schools  in  WUrtemherg, 
(FortbUdungschulen :  literally,  oontinuation-schools^y-Theae  schools  owe  their  origin  to  a 
deaire  of  further  educating  girls  who  have  left  school  (in  their  fourteenth  year)  for  prac- 
tical life,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  books  in  their  parents'  business  or  in  that  of 
their  husbands  or  their  own ;  to  make  themselves  useful  in  the  telegraph-,  postal,  and 
railToad-eervioe,  or  to  earn  a  living  by  drawing  and  painting. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  education  are  self-evident.  By  educating  girls  in  the 
above-mentioned  subjects,  a  working  force  is  gained  which  can  attend  to  business  as 
well  as  men,  and  which,  as  active  members  of  a  family,  do  not  involve  any  extra  ex- 
pense. By  also  instructing  them  in  hygiene,  they  become  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well-regulated  mode  of  life  and  the  raising  of  a  healthy  ofispring,  so  that  the 
fiunily-life  can  only  gain  thereby ;  but,  even  outside  of  the  family-circle,  it  will  give  to 
women  a  worthier  and  more  advantageous  position,  and  in  many  cases  such  an  educa- 
tion will  even  be  considered  as  a  valuable  marriage-portion. 

The  beginning  of  such  an  education  in  WtLrtemberg  was  made  about  20  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr.  Beger,  in  Stuttgart,  who,  encouraged  by  the  royal  bureau  of  industry 
and  commerce,  opened  private  courses  in  Stuttgart.  These  courses,  however,  were 
Bot  confined  to  the  capital,  for  he  was  soon  called  by.  the  various  industrial  societies  all 
over  the  country  to  hold  courses  in  book-keeping,  &c.,  in  different  cities,  at  which,  in 
some  places,  girls  and  women  attended.  The  government  encouraged  this  instruction 
by  paying  the  school-fees  demanded  by  Beger  for  indigent  pupils,  through  the  bureau 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  by  exercising  the  inspection. 

The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  special  division  for  girls  in  the  industrial 
^  Fortbildungschule,"  at  Stuttgart,  in  1861,  the  original  course  of  instruction  embracing 
book-keeping,  German  composition  and  business-correspondence,  industrial  arithmetic, 
and  penmanship,  to  which  were  added  at  a  later  period  drawing,  painting,  English, 
Freoch,  German  literature,  geography,  and  hygiene,  and  still  more  recently  physics 
and  knowledge  of  goods,  (for  housekeeping-purposes.)  This  division  was  opened 
January  12, 1861,  with  63  pupils,  which  number  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  in 
1872  it  was  177,  of  whom  96  were  younger  than  17  and  81  older  j  134  were  natives  of 
fltattgart,  32  from  other  parts  of  Wilrtemberg,  and  11  from  abroad. 
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Instraction  is  given  daring  the  six  "winter-months  (November  to  April)  every  week- 
day from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  7  p.  m.  The  fee  for  the  common  course  is  (arithmetic^ 
composition,  book-keeping,  and  penmanship)  $2.50,  the  fee  for  extra  subjects  being  |1 
to  |1.50  each. 

m.     KOBMAL  SCHOOL  FOB  FEM/O^  TEACHEB& 

The  WUrtemberg  Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers  is  located  at  Lndwigsbnrg,  not 
£u  from  Stattgart.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  Bahl.  It  was 
opened  in  18.59  with  9  students ;  and,  up  to  1872,  83  students  have  graduated  from  the 
institution,  most  of  whom  are  now  successfully  employed  as  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  of  WUrtemberg. 

Organization  and  course  of  instruction. — The  length  of  course  is  three  years ;  age  of 
admission,  16  years;  conditions  of  admission,  good  moral  character,  bodily  health, 
and  proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  primary  Schools.  The  first  half  year  is 
considered  a  time  of  probation,  and  those  who  at  the  end  of  this  half  year  do  not  ad- 
vance as  much  as  is  deemed  desirable  must  leave.  In  connection  with  the  seminary 
there  is  a  practice-school  of  three  classes. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces:  Religion,  Oerman,  arithmetic,  geometry,  history^ 
geography,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  penmanship,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
piano,  (sometimes  also  violin,)  needle-work,  pedagogics,  practical  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Besults  often  year^  experience  in  the  employment  of  female  teachers,  ly  Bev,  E.  Sory,  pres- 
ident of  the  normal  school  at  Ludtcigsburg. — ^It  has  been  said  that,  by  her  whole  organiza- 
tion, woman  is  not  fit  for  public  activity  and  that,  whenever  cases  occur  where  women, 
are  successful,  they  must  be  said  to  be  exceptional  and  to  have  cross^  the  limits 
which  nature  in  her  wisdom  has  set.  At  first  sight  this  argument  seems  very  plausible. 
A  young  woman,  who,  with  a  self-complacent  air,  stands  before  the  public  in  the  capa- 
city of  teacher,  is  not  a  very  pleasant  object  to  look  at.  But  is  the  school  to  such  an 
extent  a  public  place  as  to  justify  the  above-mentioned  objection  f  It  is  natural  that 
a  woman  will  feel  somewhat  nervous  in  the  presence  of  men  at  examinations,  &c,  but 
this  may  only  be  considered  as  a  hint  to  examiners,  urging  them  to  avoid  anything  in 
their  words  or  bearing  which  would  tend  to  increase  this  natural  feeling  of  shyness. 

Another  objection  is  of  a  much  more  serious  nature,  viz,  that  it  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  female  teacher  to  maintain  the  proper  discipline,  especially  in  a  large  school 
and  that,  even  if  successful,  she  will  be  so  at  the  expense  of  her  health  and  strength. 
It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this  objection  has  proved  unfounded.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  regards,  much  depends  on  the  individual  charaeter  of  the 
teacher.  Many  a  teacher  finds  no  difficulty  whatever  in  maintaining  the  proper  disci' 
pline,  while  others  do  not  succeed  in  spite  of  their  most  earnest  and  persevering  efforts. 
But  this  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  large  classes,  especially  where  boys  and  girls 
are  together,  it  will  be  a  difficult  and  exhausting  task  for  a  lady  to  maintain  the 
proper  degree  of  discipline. 

The  proper  field  for  female  teachers  is  undoubtedly  schools  for  females. 

THE  VIENNA  EXPOSITION. 

In  August,  1872,  Hon.  John  Jay,  American  minister  at  Vienna,  wrote  as  follows  to 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State : 

His  Excellency  Baron  Schwarz-Senbom  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  present  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  a  perfect  rep- 
resentation of  the  system  of  common-school-instruction  adopted  in  the  United 
States — a  system,  the  result  of  which,  he  said,  had  been  s«  wonderful.  *  *  *  And 
he  prayed  me  to  believe  that  an  exposition  of  that  system,  illustrated  by  a  school- 
house  and  its  appurtenances,  and  its  statistical  results,  would  be  a  matter  of  profound 
interest  and  importance,  not  only  to  Austro-Hungary,  but  to  the  eastern  peoples  who 
adjoin  this  empire.  *  *  *  A  similar  hope  has  since  been  expressed  to  me  by  the- 
Connt  Andrassy  and  other  influential  gentlemen  connected  with  this  government. 
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Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  me,  as  follows : 
This  Department  is  aaxioas  that  the  wishes  of  the  Austrian  government  in  this 
matter  should  be  gratified,  as  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
general  interests  of  education  and  would  reflect  credit  and  honor  upon  those  interests 
as  developed  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  yon  will  promote  the  object  in  view 
80  fur  as  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  do  so. 

Baron  Schwarz-Senbom,  General  Director  of  the  Bstposition,  also  personally  addressed 
me  as  follows : 

Sir:  The  Hon.  John  Jay  inforroa  me  that  you  have  kindly  consented  to  co-operate 
with  the  Hon.  General  Thomas  B.  Van  Bureu,  with  the  view  to  rendering,  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  of  1873  in  Vienna,  the  representation  of  the  American  educational 
system  as  complete  as  possible. 

Allow  me  to  tender  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  this  all- 
important  subject,  the  more  so,  as  I  feel  confident  that,  with  your  able  assistance,  we 
Bbsdl  have  a  most  successful  development  of  the  progress  and  results  of  your  common- 
sohool-system  at  our  great  Exhibition  next  year. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  object  I  sought  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
State-authorities,  and  with  this  view  a  circular-letter  was  sent  to  all  State-superintend- 
ents and  many  superintendents  of  cities,  asking  them  to  meet  in  conference  in  the  city 
of  Washington  on  the  13tb  of  November.  A  number  of  gentlemen  assembled  in 
response  to  this  call,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  calling  upon  all  State-,  county-,  and 
city-scbool-officials  to  co-operate  in  this  matter,  and  requesting  officers  in  charge  of 
eolleges,  professional  schools,  technical  schools,  libraries,  museums,  and  reformatory  and 
benevolent  institutions  to  lend  their  assistance.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  forwarded  as  a  summary  of  the 
educational  statistics  of  the  country,  and  that  there  should  be  forwarded,  bound  in 
nniform  style,  the  school-laws  and  latest  school-reports  from  States,  cities,  and  towns, 
as  well  as  catalogues  of  the  various  educational,  reformatory,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions and  associations  of  the  country.  The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  "  city-school-systems,"  were  adopted  unanimously  : 

That  the  superintendents  of  cities  and  the  larger  towns  be  requested  to  make  out,  in 
sncb  form  as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  shall  devise,  charts  showing,  for 
each  grade  of  their  school-systems,  the  subjects  of  study  by  topics,  the  time  occupied, 
the  number  of  teachers,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  average  salary  of  teachers,  the 
average  age  of  pupils,  and  a  statement  showing  the  entire  income  and  expenditure  for 
school-purposes,  the  income  from  local  taxation  only,  the  average  cost  per  scholar  for 
tnition,  and  the  average  total  cost  per  scholar,  and  of  such  peculiarities  (excellent  or 
otherwise)  of  the  system  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  same;  that  superintendents  be  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
samples  of  writing,  drawing,  and  map-drawing  from  some  entire  class  or  school  in  each 
grade,  each  specimen  to  be  marked  with  the  name,  age,  and  grade  of  the  producer,  and 
to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  management  of  the  Exposition  ;  that  superin- 
tendents be  also  requested  to  send  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  model  of 
their  best  school-building  and  views  and  ground-plans  of  such  others  as  they  may  deem 
fit,  with  items  of  information  as  to  the  cost,  date,  and  material  of  construction,  their 
size,  furniture,  method  of  ventilation,  &o. ;  that  superintendents  be  requested  to  co- 
operate with  the  Bureau  of  Eilucation  in  obtaining  a  full  exhibit,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  all  educational  institutions  and  instrumentalities  not  comprehended  in  the 
pnblic-school-system,  including  Kindergarten,  private  schools,  academies,  business-col- 
leges, &c, ;  that  superintendents  be  also  urged  to  procure  a  copy  of  each  text-book,  map, 
chart,  and  other  school-publication,  and  of  every  article  of  school-furniture  produced 
in  their  respective  cities ;  that  superintendents  be  especially  recommended,  in  view  of 
the  ofiScial  character  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  its  general  utility, 
to  furnish  that  Office  duplicates  of  the  information,  plans,  &o.,  contributed  to  the  Expo- 
sition, as  the  nucleus  of  an  educational  museum  at  Washington. 

General  Van  Buren,  United  States  commissioner  to  Vienna,  was  present  at  this 
meeting,  and  stated  that  '*  he  had  received  a  very  large  number  of  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject from  Baron  Schwarz-Senbom.  Without  an  exception,  every  communication  from 
him,  upon  whatever  Subject  connected  witli  the  Exposition,  contained  a  clause  on  the 
educational  subject,  and  he  begged,  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to  omit  a  full  rep- 
resentation of  American  education,  whatever  else  might  be  omitted.  He  said  the  little 
exhibition  made  of  it  at  Paris,  in  1867,  so  interested  Enrope  that  he  was  called  upon 
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by  the  people  of  Austria  and  HnDgary^  from  all  qnarters,  not  to  fail  to  have  a  good, 
thorough  representation  of  our  system  there." 

With  a  view  to  secnriog  the  fullest  possible  representation  of  the  American  system 
of  education  in  all  those  phases  which  admitted  of  such  representation  at  Vienna,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  requested  to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Education :  A.  R. 
Spoflford,  esq,,  librarian  of  Congress,  in  the  preparation  of  material  from  libraries;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Toner,  in  the  preparation  of  material  showing  tho  condition  and  progress  of  medi- 
cal education;  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  the 
preparation  of  matter  respecting  museums  and  scientific  associations;  Prof.  Fay, 
acting  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  8. 
G.  Howe,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  representation  of  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind. 
The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Commissioner  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  material  for  the  general  representation :  State-superintendents, 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland;  Hon.  T.  W. 
Harvey,  Ohio ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Illinois ;  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Virginia.  City- 
superintendents,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  Washington, , 
D.  C. ;  Hon.  Duane  Doty,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Hod. 
Henry  Kiddle,  New  York  City. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  the 
General  Director  of  the  Vienna  Exposition,  this  Bureau  made  such  efforts  to  secure  a 
representation  of  the  school-systems  of  the  several  States,  cities,  and  towns  of  the 
country  as  were  possible  :  first,  by  the  preparation  of  a  circular  of  information,  with 
suggestions  for  uniform  plans  and  charts,  which  was  extensively  circulated ;  and, 
secondly,  by  taking  charge  of  and  forwarding  to  the  Exposition  specimens  of  school- 
books,  charts,  school-furniture;  models,  photographs,  and  plans  of  school-buildings ; 
educational  reports ;  catalogues  of  libraries,  and  other  appropriate  material.  There 
were  exhibited  in  Group  XXVI  of  the  Exposition,  the  group  devoted  to  educational 
materials,  according  to  the  official  catalogue,  285  separate  entries  from  the  United 
States.  Forty-eight  diplomas  and  medals  were  distributed  to  the  Unit  ed  States  for  article 
in  this  group,  while  only  30  were  given  to  the  United  States  for  its  exhibition  in  all 
the  other  groups.  Of  the  48  awards  made  to  the  United  States  for  Group  XXVI,  there 
were  4  grand  diplomas  of  honor,  6  medals  for  progress,  21  medals  for  merit,  and  18 
diplomas  of  merit. 

The  following  list  of  awards  to  American  educational  exhibitors  is  taken  from  the 
published  official  list  of  prizes : 

Grand  diplomas  of  honor.* — The  National  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of  education  and  for  important  contributions  to 
.the  Exposition^  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  valuable  reports  and  documents  and 
for  the  enterprise  shown  by  its  organized  personal  representation  at  Vienna ;  the  city 
of  Boston,  for  its  full  and  complete  illustration  of  its  school-system  and  schools;  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  its  efficient  labors  in  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Medals  for  progress, — Guyot,  Prof.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  wall-maps ;  Howe,  Dr.  8.  G.^ 
Boston,  Mass.,  publications  for  the  blind ;  National  Educational  Association,  succeesfiil 
efforts  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  education  ;  Ohio  State-department  of  public 
instruction,  T.  W.  Harvey,  commissioner,  Columbus,  Ohio,  school-reports,  statistics 
&c. ;  Prang,  L.,  4&  Co.,  Boston,  Maes.,  chromo-lithographs ;  Washington,  D.  C,  J.  O 
Wilson,  superintendent,  progress  in  education  and  in  school-architecture. 

Medals  for  merit. — Appleton,  D.,  &,  Co.,  New  York,wall -maps ;  American  Prin  ting-House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  books  for  the  blind ;  Astor  Library,  New  York ;  Barnard, 
Dr.  Henry,  Hartford,  American  Journal  of  Education;  Brewer  &,  Tileston,  Boston, 
Mass.,  school-publications;    Chicago,  HI.,  public    schools,    J.   L.  Pickard,  superin^ 

*The  diploma  of  honor  was  dosigned  to  bear  the  character  of  a  peculiar  distinotion  for  eminent  mer- 
ite  in  the  domain  of  science  and  its  applications  to  the  edncaiion  of  the  people  and  the  advancement  of 
the  intollectoal,  social,  and  material  welfare  of  man,  and  was  awarded  exclosively  by  the  council  of 
presidents  npon  the  proposition  of  the  international  jury.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ  IC 
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lendent,  school-reports,  examination-papers,  and  statistics ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  public 
schools,  John  Hancock,  superintendent,  reports,  examination-papers,  and  educa- 
tional statistics ;  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  for  labors  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes ;  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Warren's  wall-maps  and  books ;  Qrossins, 
John,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  patent  ventilating  school-house-stove ;  Harper  Brothers,  New 
York,  school-books,  school-slates,  tablets,  and  charts ;  Lea,  H.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.> 
medical  text-book^  American  Journal  of  Science  ;  National  School-Furniture  Co.,  New 
York  City,  school-furniture;  New  York  City  department  of  public  instruction, Prof. 
Kiddle,  superintendent,  school-books,  school-reports,  photographic  yiews  of  schools, 
&C,,  and  specimens  of  school- labors  ;  Ross,  Joseph  L.,  Boston,  Mass.,  school-forniture; 
Schedler,  Joseph,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  ;  Steiger, 
Ernest,  New  York,  7,000  specimens  of  different  American  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
school-publications;  Toner,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C,  collection  of  the  reports  of 
medical,  institutions,  hospitals,  &c.;  Wait,  William  B.,  educational  apparatus;  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  school-atlases  and  other  school-publications. 

D^lomaa  of  merit  or  honorable  meniiotL — Baltimore,  Md.,  public  schools,  reiK>rt8 
of  the  board  and  of  superintendent,  examination-papers  in  departments  of  writ- 
ing and  drawing ;  Barnes,  A.  8.,  &.  Co.,  New  York,  school-publications ;  Bridges,  Ly- 
man, for  building  the  American  school-house ;  Canton  City,  Ohio,  school-reports  and 
examination-papers  in  educational  department;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  public  schools, 
school-reports  and  statistical  chart  of  education  in  Cleveland ;  Columbus,  Ohio,  pub- 
lic schools,  school-reports  and  papers ;  Dayton,  city  of,  Ohio,  school-reports  and  ex- 
amination-papers;  Enthoffer,  J.,  United  States  Coast-Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Fremont,  Ohio,  public  schools,  school-reports  and  examination-papers ;  Leeds,  Lewis  W., 
New  York,  drawing  for  ventilation  and  heating  of  school-houses ;  Lippincott,  J.  B., 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  school- publications ;  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  Mafrs.,  dis- 
semination and  promotion  of  science;  Newton,  Mass.,  school-reports  and  educa- 
tional statistical  charts ;  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Guyot's  Maps ; 
Shattack,  G.  M.,  Boston,  Mass.,  school-desks  and  seats ;  Springfield,  111.,  school- 
reports,  educational  statistics;  Toledo,  Ohio,  department  of  public  schools,  D.  F.De 
Wolf,  superintendent,  school-reports,  educational  statistics  and  examination-papers; 
Worcester  City,  Mass.,  schools,  (A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent,)  school  and  statistical 
reports. 

In  referring  to  the  Exposition  at  Vienna,  I  have  thought  it  far  more  useful  to  the  edu- 
cators of  the  country  to  print  a  variety  of  opinions  expressed  by  others  than  to  give 
them  only  my  own.  On  my  arrival  at  Vienna  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  originally  appointed 
as  an  honorary  commissioner,  had,  by  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  his  services, 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  special  commissioners,  and  was  the  only  one  present ;  hav- 
ing in  addition  acted  as  chairman  of  the  jury  on  education,  he  was  specially  flEtmiliar 
with  whatever  there  was  in  the  Exposition  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  gave  me  all  the 
aid  which  his  position  and  familiarity  with  this  subject  in  the  Exposition  put  at  his 
controL  I  am  also  under  special  obligation  to  Baron  Schwarz-Senborn,  General  Di- 
rector of  the  Exposition,  and  to  numerous  other  officers  representing  our  own  and 
other  countries,  who  spared  no  pains  to  make  my  visit  pleasant  and  profitable.  By 
means  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded,  I  was  able  to  reach  the  points  of  interest 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  and  study  the  most  valuable 
and  essential  features  of  this  Exhibition,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  unequaled  in  vastness  and  instructiveness  as  an  epitome  of  the  world's  condi- 
tion and  progress  by  any  previous  attempt  of  the  kind. 

Comments  of  the  preee, 

American  educational  exhibition,^  Jl  writer  in  the  Freie  Padagogische  Blatter  of  June 
21, 1873,  says: 

I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  and  have  seen  many  rural  school-houses,  have  taught 
in  several  myself,  but  such  a  school-room  as  this  I  have  never  before  seen  anywhere. 
It  is  almost  provoking  to  see  how  the  Americans  produce  something  so  beauti^l  from 
such  a  cheap  and  simple  material,  (wood,)  and  then  to  remember  how  insufficient  our 
achool-hooses  are,  which  often  are  erected  at  a  considerable  expense.    The  AmerlQa^a 
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are  very  practical  io  the  erection  of  their  school-houses  and  are  masters  in  combining 
the  beautiful  with  the  useful.  This  school-room  is  calculated  for  forty-eight  children ; 
and  how  roomy,  how  airy !  It  does  an  old  teacher's  heart  good  to  see  this,  and  he 
sighs,  "Alas,  if  this  were  so  everywhere!"  *  ♦  *  xhe  only  lault  to  bo  found  with  tho 
American  school-benches  is  that  there  is  no  difference  in  size  and  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  their  different  parts.  »  •  »  yhe  physical  geography  is  excellently  repre- 
sented on  large  maps,  to  the  great  honor  of  M.  Guyot,  wliose  name  they  bear.  **  »  * 
In  the  text -books,  which  lie  about  on  the  desks,  we  were  particularly  pleased  with  the 
good,  thick  paper,  something  which  our  own  "  blotting-paper-text- book  publishers" 
might  make  note  of. 

This  writer  also  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  colored  natural-history-charts,  the 
charts  showing  the  different  colors,  "something  new  to  the  German  schools,"  and  the 
calculating-machine ;  but  confesses  his  surprise  "  that  America,  the  home  of  machin- 
ery, in  its  rural  school  does  not  exhibit  a  single  physical  instrument,  not  even  a  ther- 
mometer." 

A  subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal  speaks  admiringly  of  the  "  large  photo- 
graphs, representing  truly  palatial  school-houses,  from  different  States  of  the  Union," 
and  of  the  stereoscopic  views  showing  the  interior  of  the  school-rooms,  with  the  child- 
ren in  their  seats  ;  thn3  we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  American  school-life,  and  a  picture 
of  the  most  cheerful  description."  Prang's  natural-history-series  is  highly  commended ; 
also  the  photographic  views  used  as  a  means  of  imparting  geographical  instruction. 
The  style  and  arrangement  of  the  Boston  slates  are  considered  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention and  commendation  and  the  single  Boston  desk  and  seat  is  highly  praised. 
The  mathematical  objects  are  considered  "  too  smtill ;"  but  the  writer  "  left  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  the  United  States  very  well  pleased  on  the  whole." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  says  of  the  American  school-house  : 

AVe  have  before  us  a  "  model  school,**  an  ideal  which  the  majority  of  American 
rural  school-houses,  many  of  which  are  as  yet  only  log-houses,  will,  in  all  probability, 
not  attain  for  a  long  time  to  come.  •  *  ♦  The  chairs  are  constructed  in  a  very  practical 
manner.  *  *  *  In  the  educational  department  in  the  Exposition-building,  the  variety 
and  the  beauty  of  the  apparatus  and  text-books  on  exhibition,  the  magnificence  of 
the  city  school-houses,  as  shown  by  models  and  photographs,  excite  our  admiration, 
which,  however,  is  considerably  diminished  by  lookitig  at  the  work  done  by  the  scholars. 
For  this  convinces  us  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  American  schools  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  vast  amount  of  money  spent  for  them,  and  that  they  are  far  behind 
the  European  schools.  The  written  essays  from  a  German  school  in  Ohio  actually  swarm 
with  calligraphic,  orthographic,  and  grammatical  mistakes. 

(This  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  examples.) 

The  Vienna  Volksblatt  says : 

The  arrangement  of  a  separate  seat  for  each  scholar,  and  the  shape  of  the  desks, 
which  provent8  any  crippling  of  tho  tender  bodies  of  tho  children,  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  Worthy  of  admiration  also  are  the  maps  exhibited,  from  which  the  more  ma- 
ture youth  learns  to  know  his  native  land.  *  We  note  especially  an  atlas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which,  in  comideteness,  clearness,  and  fullness  of  explanation,  is  quite  superior 
to  what  wo  are  accustomed  to  place  iu  the  hands  of  our  children.  The  principle  "For 
children  only  the  best  is  good  euongh"  finds  its  happy  realization  in  the  American 
school-house.  Not  less  instructive  and  worthy  of  admiration  are  the  maps  from  which 
the  younger  ones  are  taught  to  know  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  *  *  »  Promi- 
nent among  the  charts  and  tablets  is  "An  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stat^"  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  is  counted  as  a  part  of  the  teaching-appa- 
ratus. When  will  our  children  learn,  while  yet  in  school,  what  are  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  good  citizen  and  what  it  means  to  live  in  a  constitutional  state  ? 

The  Vienna  Tagesblatt  praises  the  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks  and  the  character 
and  variety  of  the  school-utensils,  these  "  giving  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  excel- 
lent school-regulations  of  the  United  States.  The  school-house  is  the  bright  spot  in 
the  American  exhibition." 

The  London  Engineering  says  of  American  school-furniture : 

There  is  no  luxury  whatever  in  the  accommodations,  thougb  elegance  and  comfort 
are  not  entirely  eliminated.  Our  schools  and  colleges  would  greatly  gain  in  appear- 
ance if  a  little  more  attention  were  only  paid  1  o  those  two  ]>oints.  Austerity  and 
gloom,  almost  proverbial,  seem  to  be  the  leading  features  of  our  school-system ;  and  it 
would  doubtless  be  a  progressive  step  to  borrow  a  little  of  the  American  amenity. 
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The  Damibo  speaks  in  tbe  following  terms  of  the  American  school-hoase : 
It  is  composed  of  a  study-room  and  recitation-room.    These  things  should  servo  ns 
as  models  for  our  schools ;  for,  whit  with  their  lighting,  ventilation,  and  healthfiilnessi 
they  leave  abeolntely  nothing  to  be  desired.     The  hooks,  the  maps,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  tc^aching  are  also  perfect.    They  prove  conclusively  that  primary  instruction  ^ 
in  the  United  States  has  been  developed  to  an  extent  unknown  in  Europe. 

Fortign  educational  exhibitions, — "The  English  educational  exhibition,"  the  Freie 
Padagogische  Blatter  says,  "  is  even  less  than  unassuming  and  really  offers  nest  to 
nothing."  A  series  of  maps  intended  as  aids  for  instruction  in  natural  sciences,  some 
geographical  maps,  and  particularly  a  geological  map  of  Queensland  are  highly  com- 
mended. A  mineralogicil  collection  is  considered  worthy  of  mention ;  also  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Bibles  printed  in  aU  the  different  languages  of  the  world. 

The  London  Engineering  says  of  the  French  exhibition : 

The  French  gallery  shows  that  much  attention  and  a  large  share  of  talent  are  con- 
centrated upon  devising  the  host  means  of  primary  instruction,  of  smoothing  the  asperi- 
ties and  rendering  the  first  stages  of  learning  easy  and  agreeable  to  youth.  We  know 
no  oonntry  in  which  more  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  young  student.  There  are  arithmometers,  to  facilitate  the  simple  rules ; 
geographical  reliefs  in  plaster,  to  give  accurate  notions  of  the  fundamental  definitions ; 
varioosly-colored  maps,  showing  by  their  difference  of  shades  the  altitudes  of  coun- 
triee  above  the  sea-level ;  and  models  of  solids,  with  sections,  to  render  tangible  the 
principles  of  practical  geometry.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  vanous  systems 
of  drawing,  we  think  that  the  French  department  is  pre-eminently  the  best.  We  mean 
the  course  of  linear  drawing,  with  zinc-  and  plaster-  models  of  penetrations  and  archi- 
tectural designs,  as  well  as  the  card-board-arrangements  for  descriptive  geometry,  of 
he  Christian  Brothers. 

The  Bund  remarks : 

The  final  impression  made  upon  01^  mind  on  leaving  the  French  exhibition  is  about 
the  following :  Higher  instruction,  as  far  as  it  can  bo  Judged  by  such  an  exhibition, 
seems  to  flourish,  also  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris,  while  in  tbe 
provinces  both  higher  and  elementary  instruction  seem  to  be  neglected. 

Of  the  (German  exhibition  the  Freie  Padagogische  Blatter  says:  "The  German 
educational  exhibition  is— next  to  the  Austrian,  which,  of  course,  from  local  causes 
was  especially  favored— the  most  complete  of  the  whole  Exposition."  Eegret  is  ex- 
pressed that  it  was  not  arranged  on  a  uniform  plan.  ^'  Objects  from  one  and  the 
same  state  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  which  prevents  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole."  Among  the  aids  to  instruction  especially  commended 
are  "  the  pasteboard-models  of  blossoms  and  other  portions  of  plants  on  a  very  large 
scale,  exceedingly  useful  in  classes  where  it  is  impossible  to  procure  fresh  plants  for 
every  scholar ;  *  *  *  the  physiological  and  anatomical  models  of  Fleischmann,  of  NUrn- 
berg,  and  Ziegler,  of  Freiberg ;  the  physical  apparatus  for  elementary  schools;  colored 
charts  for  the  illustration  of  botany  and  natural  history,  all  on  a  very  large  scale ;  the 
globes,  tellnria,  maps,  and  other  aids  to  geographical  instruction ;  the  drawing-copies 
and  models ;  and  the  chemical  laboratory  exhibited  by  Hagersdorff,  one  of  the  finest 
objects  in  the  edncational  exhibition."  The  work  done  by  scholars  in  Realschools  and 
industrial  schools  is  highly  commended.  Among  the  specimens  of  women's  work,  the 
amount  of  nseless  embroidery  is  commented  upon  somewhat  severely,  and  it  is  re- 
marked that  **  this  branch  of  instruction  is  in  most  cases  far  from  being  what  it  ought 
to  be." 

The  Bund,  an  official  Swiss  paper,  in  noticing  the  German  exhibition,  makes  special 
mention  of  the  collections  of  ores,  minerals,  and  fossil-plants ;  the  new  apparatus  for 
instruction  in  mathematical  geography,  which  meets  a  long-felt  want ;  the  aids  to 
object-teaching,  with  a  view  to  instruction  in  natural  sciences  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools ;  the  wall-charts,  for  instruction  in  botany  and  zoology  ;  and  the  aids 
to  instmetion  of  the  blind.  Of  the  work  performed  by  scholars  this  paper  says,  (re- 
ferring especially  to  the  industrial  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Wiirtemberg  :) ''  the  draw- 
ings, plaster-casts,  &,c,,  show  us  what  the  youth  of  our  age  are  learning  and  how 
greatly  the  community  is  profited  by  creating  such  institutions.  We  know  full  well 
that  the  work  of  the  scholars  which  is  on  exhibition  is  not  in  every  respect  the  proper 

criterion  for  the  standard  of  excellence  of  a  school,  for  talented  scholars  i^'ill  produce 
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astoDisbing  results,  even  in  a  badly-conducted  school ;  but  the  mass  and  variety  of  the 
work  on  exhibition  nevertheless  shows  that  a  great  deal  is  taught  and  a  great  deal  is 
learned."  The  drawings  from  several  industrial  schools  in  Bavaria  are  excellent  and 
ereat  admiration  is  expressed  for  the  work  done  by  the  Munich  Kindergarten. 

The  same  paper  also  says  of  the  Swiss  educational  exhibition : 

The  preliminary  exhibition  held  in  Winterthlir,  in  February,  1873,  was  far  more  impos- 
ing than  the  one  at  Vienna.  Many  very  valuable  educational  objects,  collections,  appa- 
ratus, maps,  &c.,  have  been  sent  to  Vienna  in  vain,  because  they  have  either  not  been 
unpacked  or  are  totally  hidden  from  view.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
as  illustrating  the  progress  of  education  and  the  changes  in  the  character  of  instruction 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  the  collection  of  text-books,  apparatus,  and  charts  for  in- 
struction in  natural  science.  A  set  of  these  charts,  adapted  for  every  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, attracted  universal  attention  in  Vienna.  The  Zurich  exhibition  displayed  a  col- 
lection of  tbe^ie  objecta  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  complete  as  we  have  not 
seen  them  in  any  other  canton  or  country. 

The  Bund,  speaking  of  what  has  been  done  for  education  in  Ziirich  during  the  last 
few  years,  says : 

The  authorities  have  thoroughly  understood  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  great  achievements  of  science  into  a  happy  relation  with  the 
elementary  schools,  and  thereby  with  the  education  of  the  whole  nation.  A  healthy 
and  benencial  mutual  relation  has  been  established  between  the  university  and  the 
primary  school,  such  as  is  scarcely  found  anywhere  else. 

The  Freie  PUdagogischo  Blatter  says : 

We  must  make  sx^ecial  mention  of  all  the  aids  for  instruction  in  natural  sciences,  for 
these  are  truly  admirable  in  their  selection  and  arrangement,  all  of  the  three  natural 
kingdoms  being  weU  represented  by  a  sehool-coUection  and  by  a  scholar's  collection. 
The  object  of  the  former  is  explained  by  its  name,  the  latter  is  collected  by  the  scholars 
themselves.  Exact  rules  regulate  the  manner  of  making  these  collections.  The  collec- 
tion of  physical  apparatus  seems  to  have  been  m^de  on  the  principle  '^  little,  but  good.'' 
The  aids  for  geographical  instruction  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  Also  by 
magnificent  illustrations  are  the  young  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  nation. 

The  Bund  pronounces  the  Austrian  educational  exhibition  "  magnificently  gotten  up 
and  beautifully  arranged.  The  material  for  every  grade  of  instruction  is  exhibited  in 
natural  divisions  and  groups  corresponding  with  each  other.  The  only  novelty  in  the 
primary  division  is  a  rotating-slate  of  galvanized  rubber,  which,  if  durable,  will  doubt- 
less be  introduced  into  maiy  schools.  The  herbaria  of  the  scholars  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Styriaare  highly  praised.  The  collection  of  physical  apparatus  is  very  fine; 
also  the  anatomical  preparations  for  superior  schools,  l-'or  the  first  instruction  in 
geology  and  paleontology  the  geological  pictures  will  render  good  service." 

This  pnper  says  of  the  schools  in  Vienna : 

All  the  city-schools  are  well  managed,  have  excellent  text-books  and  apparatus  and, 
in  most  cases,  energetic  and  enlightened  teachers.  In  the  infants'  pavillion  we  read  a 
placard  telling  us  the  following :  ''Crtiche,  where  poor  parents,  during  their  hours  of  work, 
(from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,)  can  take  their  children  aged  between  two  weeks  and  two  year.s 
for  a  daily  charge  of  3  to  5  kreuzers,"  (li  cents  to  2?  cents.)  Then  follow  the  addresses  of 
seven  such  creches  in  different  parts  of  Vienna. 

The  Fi-eie  Padagogische  Blatter  calls  special  attention  to  the  maps  of  the  Imperial 
Geological  Institute  and  to  the  collections  of  minerals,  crystals,  plants,  and  prepared  in- 
sects, of  which,  as  in  nearly  all  the  European  exhibitions,  there  were  a  number.  "All 
the  aids  for  instruction  in  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  anthropology,  botany,  &c.y 
were  brilliantly  represented  by  the  famous  public  and  private  institutions  of  the  city 
of  Vienna."  "There  was  a  perfect  wealth  of  aids  to  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  number  of  globes  was  also  very  large.  The  maps  of  i^chs,  on  black -slated  paper 
and  printed  dimly  in  colors,  were  much  admired.  They  are  of  decided  value  just  be- 
cause one  can  write  on  them,  and  that  thus  the  dumb  map  gradually  becomes  a  living 
and  speaking  one."    A  collection  of  drawing-models  and  utensils  is  highly  commended. 

This  journal  also  finds  especially  admirable  the  geographical  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian exhibition.  The  maps  are  "in  the  highest  degree  creditable."  The** relief- 
maps"  are  particularly  excellent.  "Illustrations  of  natural  history  in  the  shape  of 
charts  show  that  the  study  of  nature  is  not  neglected  in  the  Hungarian  schools.  CoK 
lections  of  "admirably-prepared  insects,  anatomical  specimens,  and  elegantly-finished 
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physical  apparatDs  complete  the  aids  for  instruction  in  natural  sciences."  "  For  object- 
lessons  there  are  a  few,  but  very  useful,  pictures.  In  some  of  these  we  see  an  idea 
iirhich  a  future  time  will  carry  out — ^gi-oup-piotures  executed  in  a  truly  artistic  manner.'' 
Mention  is  made  of  ^'  two-seated  school-benches,"  "  drawing-copies,"  and  ^^  a  rich  col- 
lection of  needle- work  done  by  scholars.'*  '*  In  quantity  Hungary  might  have  given  us 
more,  but  as  regards  the  quality  we  must  express  our  entire  satisfaction." 

The  Blatter  commends  the  simplicity  and  practical  character  of  the  Swedish  school- 
house,  and  says : 

The  Swedish  p:overnment  does  more  than  almost  any  other  European  government 
for  good  school -houses,  especially  in  a  sanitary  jioint  of  view.  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment not  only  distributiis  plans  of  school-houses,  but  accompanies  these  by  a  printed 
pamphlet^  giving  numerous  and  valuable  hints  as  regards  the  location  and  .surronud- 
ings  of  the  school,  the  quantity  of  space  to  be  allowed  to  each  scholar,  the  different 
methods  of  ventilation,  &c.  Avery  important  problem,  t  be  construction  of  school- 
benches,  may  be  almost  considered  as  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  Swedish  school-house. 
The  seats  which  arc  exhibited  have,  it  is  true,  as  yet,  only  flat  boards,  which  deny  the 
scholar  every  comfort,  and  the  slightly  slanting  position  of  the  board  does  not  com- 
pensate for  this  defexit ;  but  not  one  of  the  seats  is  without  a  back,  which,  although 
essential  to  a  comfortable  seat,  is  found  in  but  very  few  of  our  school-houses.  We 
must  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Swedish  school-house  there  is  a 
separate  seat  for  each  child.  The  long  school-bench  should  not  be  tolerated  anywhere, 
but  separate  seats  should  be  introduced  into  all  schools,  as  the  Swedes  and  Americans 
have  done.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  school-room  is  a  number  of  guns  and  a  drum, 
used  in  the  milit>ary  gymnastics  and  the  practice  of  arms,  which  forms  an  important 
branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  elementary  schools.  Religious  instruction  is  obliga- 
tory and  occupies  a  considerable  number  of  hours  every  week.  Of  the  212  objects 
exhibited  in  the  Swedish  school-house,  no  less  than  20  have  reference  to  reli;rious  in- 
struction. The  only  object  among  them  deserving  attention  is  a  collection  of  pictures 
for  instruction  in  biblical  history,  which  are  really  valuable.  All  the  books  in  the 
Swedish  school-house  are  got  up  in  the  most  practical  manner  ;  the  binding  is  elastic 
and  cannot  be  torn.  This  also  applies  to  the  people's  library,  which,  numbering  seve- 
ral hundred  volumes,  forms  a  siHJcialty  of  the  Swedish  school-house.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  first  people's  libraries  were  established  in  Sweden,  and  now,, in  acconlauco 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Swedish  scbool-law,  nearly  every  village  possesses  one. 
No  better  place  could  be  found  for  it  than  the  school-house  and  no  better  librarian 
than  the  teacher.  Among  the  aids  for  instruction  in  natural  history  thu  glass  cases 
with  insects  deserve  special  mention  on  account  of  their  practical  arrangement.  These 
cases  have  not  only  glass  lids  and  sides,  but  also  glass  bottoms,  and  the  insect  can, 
therefore,  be  inspect^  from  all  sides.  The  physical  apparatus  which  is  exhibited 
excels  through  accuracy  and  the  greatest  possible  simplicity.  We  were  struck  with  a 
large  drawing-slate  made  of  dull  glass,  which  forms  an  excellent  drawing-surface  for 
colored  pencils.  A  part  of  the  drawing-copies  are  in  the  shape  of  gigantic  wall-maps. 
The  calculating-machines  are  few  in  number,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir-  - 
camstance  that  instruction  in  arithmetic  in  Sweden  aims  more  at  rapid  skill  than  at  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  arithmetical  process;  but  a  calculating-machine  illustrat- 
ing the  decimal  system  is  considered  worthy  of  mention.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibttion  is  a  collection  of  aids  for  iustruction  in  vocal  music,  which  is  much  culti- 
vated in  Sweden. 

The  same  journal  remarks  that — 

On  entering  the  Belgian  educational  exhibition,  one  sees  at  once  that  in  Belgium, 
with  its  busy  marts  of  industry,  but  little  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
The  Belgian  department  excels  in  the  many  mathematical  objects  made  of  tin.  The 
collection  of  apparatus  for  perspective  drawing  is  of  real  value,  as  well  as  the  wire  net- 
work, also  for  drawing- purposes.  In  a  calculating-machine  we  were  struck  with  the 
combination  of  vertical  and  horizontal  wires.  A  beautiful  map  of  West  Flanders,  in 
relief,  painted  blue  and  the  towns  marked  by  shining  white  sjwts,  which  can  be  seen  from 
afar,  is  extremely  useful  for  largo  classes.  The  female- work  exhibited  is  characterized 
by  simplicity  and  usefulness.  Besides  the  objects  mentioned  we  find  nothing  in  the 
Belgian  department  which  is  worthy  our  attention. 

Of  Italy  it  also  says : 

The  Italian  educational  exhibition  shows  us  more  than  anything  else  the  transalpine 
superior  and  special  schools.  Tho  technical  schools  particularly  are  represented  in  a 
brilliant  manner.  This  is  not  astonishing,  for,  in  a  country  which  has  produced  the  men 
who  pierced  Mont  C^nis,  we  expect  to  fiu<l  a  high  degree  of  technical  education.  The 
elementary  schools  are  not  so  well  represented.  A  school-bench  is  exhibited  with  a 
movable  seat.  We  saw  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  French  exhibition,  but  we  cannot 
admire  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  turning  scats.  The  finest  part  of  the 
Italian  elemeutary-school-exhibition  is  the  lemale-work.    Here  we  see  the^irtistic  tiait 
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of  the  Italian  oatioD.    A  great  plastic  model  of  Vesuvius  deserves  special  meution. 
A  skillful  hand  planned  it,  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  interesting  object. 

Widely  varying  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  Swiss  Bund  and  the  Vienna  Freie  Pa- 
dagogische  Blatter  concerning  the  Russian  educational  exhibition.  The  former  says : 
"The  Russian  educational  exhibition  is  a  mere  rudiment  compared  with  the  other 
civilized  States  of  Europe,"  and  finds  nothing  worthy  of  remark  but  a  series  of  "  object- 
lessons  for  the  school  and  family."    The  latter  paper  remarks : 

On  visiting  the  Russian  educational  exhibition  we  find  occasion  to  rid  ourselves  of 
many  a  prejudice.  Russia  here  appciirs  very  respectable,  not  by  the  number  of  objects 
exhibited,  but  by  their  excellence.  The  object-lessons  for  the  school  and  family  are 
truly  admirable.  The  work  done  by  the  inmates  of  the  Warsaw  Institute  for  the  Blind 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  well  ns  two  models  of  school-desks.  A  box  with  arith- 
metical blocks  is  very  practical,  and  it  is  only  astonishing  to  find  it  in  the  Russian 
department,  because  the  Russians  are  particularly  fond  of  complicated  calculating-m»- 
chiues.  Russia  has  a  great  future,  and  even  its  small  educational  exhibition  is  a  grain 
of  seed  from  which  much  may  bo  expected. 

Of  Portugal  the  Freie  Padagogische  Blatter  says : 

The  Portuguese  school-house  makes  a  very  pleasant  impression  from  the  outflide,  but 
inside  it  looks  very  empty.  On  the  walls  there  are  photograpnic  views  of  school- 
houses,  which  show  that  the  school-house  exhibited  cannot  be  considered  a  model. 
Among  the  few  objects  exhibited  our  attention  is  first  of  all  attracted  by  the  school- 
desks,  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  there  are  two  seats  screwed 
firmly  to  the  floor  belonging  to  every  desk.  Some  pictures  of  parts  of  the  human  body 
elicit  the  inquiry  whether  in  Portugal  drawing  consists  merely  in  copying  and  whether 
io  mathemetical  instruction  no  natural  bodies  are  employed.  Neither  tlie  one  nor  the 
other  awakens  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  method  of  Portuguese  educators.  The  carta- 
graphic  exhibition  comprised  two-maps,  both  of  PortugsU,  one  of  them  lithographed, 
the  other  drawn  by  hand. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR. 

On  the  first  day  of  August  I  received  your  instructions  to  visit  the  various  states  in 
Europe  to  observe  their  educational  systems,  especially  to  study  the  representation  of 
education  at  the  Exposition  in  Vienna,  and  gather  such  facts  and  suggestions  as  would 
better  enable  this  Office  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  information  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries.  I  sailed  on  the  3d  instant  and  returned  in  November,  hav- 
ing been  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  far  south  as  Rome,  and  as  far  east 
as  Vienna  and  Berlin.  My  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  organization  of  educa- 
tional systems  and  institutions,  but  including,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the 
minutest  details  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  from  the  professional  or  oni- 
veraity-training  through  all  grades,  down  to  the  plays  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
nursing  of  the  cr^hes ;  trading,  as  far  ae  lay  in  iny  power,  the  effect  of  differences  in 
system  and  method  upon  the  coudition  of  the  people,  their  comforts,  their  industries, 
their  vices,  crimes,  and  virtues.  Reports  and  documents  bearing  upon  all  the  phaees 
of  education  were  collected  as  far  as  was  possible.  Nothing  so  complete  on  the  present 
condition  of  foreign  education  has  ever  been  gathered  in  this  country  in  a  single  year 
as  has  by  this  and  other  means  come  to  this  Office  during  the  past  year.  It  is  impossible 
to  bring  out  in  a  single  report  all  of  this  information  that  would  be  valuable  to  Americau 
educators.  I  include  here  only  the  baldest  statement  of  figures  and  facts  in  regard  to  the 
countries  visited,  and  some  others  from  which  officials  reports  have  been  received.  The 
great  mass  of  suggestion  and  information  can  only  come  out  in  special  publications  as 
opportunity  offers  in  the  future. 

During  the  past  year  an  unprecedented  number  of  American  educators,  induced  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Vienna  Exposition  for  comparing  tho  different 
systems  of  education  and  of  conveniently  observing  the  methods  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  various  European  countries,  visited  Europe.  Many  of  them  have  brought  home 
more  or  less  valuable  observations ;  all  desire  what  may  be  gathered  from  official  sonrcea. 
The  inquiries  of  these  educators  and  of  other  persons  whose  desire  for  information  has 
been  stimulated  by  converse  with  them  have  made  the  demands  on  this  Office  very- 
great,  perhaps  greater  than  it  can  fully  meet,  but  I  propose  to  do  all  that  the  mean* 
placed  at  the  command  of  the  Office  will  allow.  It  has  been  estimated  that  American 
educators  expended  >n  foreign  travel  last  year  not  lees  than  $500,000. 
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I  onght  not  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  expressing  the  satisfnction  I  received 
from  meeting  so  many  eminent  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  correspondence  with  this 
OflBce.  The  cordiality  and  consideration  extended  to  me  by  every  minister  or  official 
of  public  systems  or  institutions  of  education  on  whom  I  had  occasion  to  call^  were 
altogether  too  great  to  be  appropriated  to  ray  own  personality,  and  could  only  bo 
received  as  the  expression  of  their  feelings  towards  the  country  that  it  was  my  privilege 
to  represent  in  my  travels. 

This  interest  in  the  educational  work  and  progress  in  foreign  countries,  which  is  thus 
strikingly  shown,  has  been  long  apparent  in  the  correspondence  of  this  Office,  and  to  meet 
this  the  abstracts  of  foreign  educational  progress  have  been  prepared  and  inserted  in 
the  appendix  to  my  annual  reports.  Want  of  space  compels  me,  in  my  present  report, 
to  substitute  for  the  extended  abstract  prepared  for  the  appendix  the  following  sta- 
tistical summary : 

LATEST  STATISTICS  OF  EDrCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

I.— EDBOPE. 
Austro-Htingarian  monarchy :  Area,  286,406  sqaare  miles ;  popnlation,  35,904,435. 
Since  the  year  1867,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  forms  a  bipartite  state,  con- 
sisting of  a  German,  or  "  cisleithan,"  monarchy,  and  a  Magyar,  or  **  transleithan,^ 
kingdom,  the  former  officially  designated  as  Austria  and  the  latter  as  Hungary.  Each 
of  the  two  countries  has  its  own  parliament,  ministers,,  and  government,  while  the  con- 
necting ties  between  them  consist  in  the  person  of  the  hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  com- 
mon army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  &u(*  in  a  controlling  body  known  as  the  delegation, 
half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  Austria  and  half  by  Hungary. 

1.  Austria,  constitutional  monarchy:   Area,  106,234  square  miles;  population,  20,394,980.    Capitol, 
Vienna;  population,  834,284.    Minister  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  C.  Y.  Stremayr. 

Administration, — The  highest  authority  is  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  estab- 
lished in  1848 ;  subordinate  are  the  provincial  school-council  in  each  province,  the  dis- 
trict-school-conncil  in  each  school-district — of  which  there  are  363 — and  the  municipal 
school-council  in  each  municipality. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  the  supervision  of  educational  institutions  of 
every  grade,  the  provincial  school-council  of  all  except  the  universities ;  the  distnct 
school-council  of  all  institutions  of  primary  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  the  normal 
schools,  which  belong  to  the  former  council,  and  the  municipal  school-councU  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  municipality.  Each  council  reports  to  the  next  highest  authority 
and  the  ministry  publishes  (since  1870)  an  annual  report. 

Primary  instruction. — Primary  iustruction  has  been  considered  compulsory  since  1781 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  The  school-law  in  force  is  that  of  1869. 
The  sums  needed  for  maintaining  primary  schools  are  raised  by  the  township  and  dis- 
trict, and  in  cases  of  necessity  the  province  grants  subsidies.  The  normal  schools  are 
supported  by  the  general  government. 

In  1873  the  total  expenses  for  primary  instruction  were  |7,660,305,  gold,  of  which 
$580,350  were  raised  by  the  general  government  and  $7,079,955  by  the  townships,  dis- 
tricts, and  provinces. 

Statistics  of  primary  schools :  Number  of  public  schools,  13,815 ;  number  of  private 
schools,  954 — total  number  of  primary  schools,  14.769. 

Connected  with  these  schools  are  71  infant-asylums,  73  Kindergarten,  10,277  repeti- 
tion-courses, 108  agricultural  courses,  and  49  industrial  courses.  Number  of  male 
teachers,  20,904 ;  number  of  female  teachers,  3,445 ;  number  of  assistant  teachers,  910 — 
total  number  of  teachers,  25,259.  Number  of  boys  of  school-age,  1,701,000  j  number  of 
girls  of  school-age,  1,709,100 — total  number  of  children  of  school-age,  3,410,100.  Num- 
ber of  boys  attending  school,  942,497 ;  number  of  girls  attending  school,  428,316— total 
number  of  children  attending  school,  1,370,813.  Number  of  normal  schools  for  males, 
40  ;  number  of  normal  schools  for  females,  20 — total  number  of  normal  schools,  60. 
Number  of  teachers  in  male  normal  schools,  381 ;  number  of  teachers  in  female  normal 
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schools,  200 — total  number  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  581.  Number  of  students  in 
male  normal  schools,  1,978 ;  number  of  students  in  female  normal  schools,  1,307— total 
number  of  students  in  normal  schools,  3,285. 

Secondary  instruction, — The  institutions  representing  secondary  instruction  are  gym- 
nasia, realschools,  and  realgymnasia,  (a  combination  of  the  two.)  The  total  expen- 
diture for  secondary  instruction  in  1873  was  $2,168,513,  gold,  of  which  sum  the  general 
governmept  contributed  $1,273,950,  gold,  and  the  provinces  and  municipalities 
$1,108,513. 

Number  of  gymnasia,  93 ;  number  of  realgymnasia,  48 ;  number  of  realschools,  64 
— total  number  of  secondary  schools,  205.  Number  of  teachers  in  gymnasia,  1,667 ; 
number  of  teachers  in  realgymnasia,  571 ;  number  of  teachers  in  realschools,  1,0C9 — 
total  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  3,307.  Number  of  students  in  gym- 
nasia, 24,429 ;  number  of  students  in  realgymnasia,  7,042 ;  number  of  students  in  real- 
schools,  18,349 — total  number  of  students  in  secondary  schools,  49,820. 

Superior  inatt'uction, — The  institutions  grciuped  under  this  head  are  universities  and 
technical  high  schools  or  polytechnic  schools,  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction.  During  the  scholastic  year  1872-73  the  expenses  for  superior 
instruction  amounted  to  $1,386,900,  gold,  viz,  §990,700  for  the  universities,  paid  entirely 
by  the  central  government,  and  $390,200  for  the  polytechnic  schools— ^258,700  by  the 
central  government  and  $137,500  by  the  provinces. 
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Polytechnic  schools ;  Number  of  schools,  7  : 
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Special  instruction. — Theolugical  seminaries,  44,  with  254  professors  and  1,847  stu' 
dents.  Of  these  seminaries,  39,  with  229  professors  and  1,616  students,  are  Roman 
Catholic ;  3,  with  16  professors  and  92  students,  are  Greek ;  1,  with  3  professors  and  2 
students,  is  Armenian,  and  1,  with  6  professors  and  37  students,  is  Protestant. 
Schools  of  surgery,  3,  with  35  professors  and  602  students.  Schools  of  mining,  4,  with 
25  professors  and  352  students.  Schools  of  forestry,  5,  with  23  professors  and  352  stu- 
dents. School  of  veterinary  surgery,  1.  Schools  of  agriculture,  35.  Schools  of  naviga- 
tion, 5.  Business-colleges,  6.  Schools  for  nurses,  12.  Schools  of  music,  3.  Academies 
of  fine  arts,  3.    Industrial  schools,  31.    Military  schools,  13. 

The  theological  seminaries  are  supported  by  the  different  religious  denominations ; 
the  schools  of  surgery  and  of  navigation,  the  schools  for  nurses,  the  business-colleges, 
the  schools  of  mu:»io,  the  academies  of  tiue  arts,  and  the  industrial  schools,  by  the  min- 
istry of  public  instruction ;  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  of  forestry,  by  the  ministry 
of  agriculture ;  the  schools  of  mining,  by  the  ministry  of  finance ;  the  school  of  veteri- 
nary surgery  and  the  military  schools,  by  the  ministry  of  war. 

i.  HusGABY,  constitntional  monarchy:  Area,  118,172  sqoare  miles;   popalation,  15,509,455.  Capital, 
Bnda-Pest ;  population,  256,488.    Minister  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  A.  Trefort. 

School'legialation.  ^Tho  school-law  which  is  in  force  dates  from  the  year  1867.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  all  the  schools,  public  and  private,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  expenses  are  met  by  the  municipalities  and  in 
cases  of  extreme  need  a  subsidy  is  granted  by  the  general  government.  Education  is 
compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  in  the  primary  schools  and 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  in  the  repetition-courses. 

Primary  instruction, — Number  of  public  schools,  14,550 ;  number  of  teachers,  19,297  ; 
number  of  children  of  school-age,  2,206,187;  number  of  children  attending  school, 
1;233,500.  Number  of  state  normal  schools,  20 ;  number  of  denominational  normal 
schools,  40 — total  number  of  normal  schools,  60 ;  total  number  of  professors  in  normal 
schools,  368 ;  total  number  of  students  in  normal  schools,  1,786 ;  number  of  adults 
receiving  instruction,  55,000. 

Secondary  inatj^ction, — Number  of  gymnasia,  146 ;  number  of  realschools,  28 — total 
number  of  secondary  schools,  174.  Number  of  students  in  gymnasia,  30,y92 ;  number 
of  students  in  realschools,  5,472 — total  number  of  students  in  secondary  schools, 
36,464.  Number  of  teachers  in  gymnasia,  1,624 ;  number  of  teachers  in  real  schools; 
267 — ^total  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  1,891. 

Superior  instruction, — Number  of  universities,  2,  with  149  professors  and  2,375  stu- 
dents; number  of  polytechnic  schools,  1,  with  42  professors  and  451  students. 

Special  instruction. — Number  of  theological  seminaries,  41,  with  231  professors  and  1,660 
students ;  number  of  hiw-schools,  15,  with  102  professors  and  2,074  students ;  1  school 
of  veterinary  surgery ;  2  schools  of  mining ;  several  schools  of  agriculture,  industrial 
schools,  find  business-colleges. 

Total  expenditure  for  public  instruction,  $2,632,628,  gold. 

Bflgtum,  constitutional  monarchy,  (kingdom :)  Area,  11,313  square  miles;  population,  5,031,336.  Cnpital, 
Brussels ;  population,  314,077.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  tho  minister  of  the  interior,  C.  Delcour ; 
director  •general  of  public  instruction,  J.  Sauveur. 

Administration. — The  bureau  of  public  instruction  is  a  bureau  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  Most  of  the  public  schools,  with  the  exception  of  some  under  the  ministry 
of  justice  and  tho  ministry  of  war,  are  under  its  supervision,  as  also  those  private  or 
mnncipal  schools  which  receive  aid  from  the  government.  Education  is  not  compul- 
sory. The  whole  country  is  divided  into  school-districts,  each  with  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  government.  The  basis  of  the  present  system  of  primary  instruction 
is  the  law  of  1842. 

Frimary  instruction. — Schools  under  the  ministry  of  the  interior :  number  of  primary 
schools,  (1869,)  5,641;  number  of  pupils,  593,379 ;  number  of  teachers,  10,576 ;  number 
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of  adult-schools,  2,620 ;  number  of  pupils,  217,168  j  number  of  infant-schools,  609 ; 
number  of  pupils,  60,570. 

Schools  under  the  ministry  of  justice:  Prison-schools,  hospital-schools,  almshouse- 
schools,  6,564. 

Schools  under  the  ministry  of  war :  Schools  for  illiterate  soldiers  and  soldiers'  chil- 
dren, attended  by  2,782  pupils. 

Number  of  normal  schools  for  males,  14 ;  number  of  normal  schools  for  females,  23 — 
total  number  of  normal  schools,  37.  Number  of  male  students,  1,192;  number  of  fe- 
male stVidents,  704— total  number  of  students  in  normal  schools,  1,896. 

Total  expenditure  for  primary  instruction,  $1,600,408,  gold. 

Secondary  imiraciion, — The  basis  of  secondary  instruction  is  the  organic  law  of  Juno 
1,  1850,  modified  by  succeeding  laws.  The  secondary  schools,  are  either  government- 
schools  (those  of  a  higher  grade  being  called  royal  atheneums  and  those  of  a  lower 
grade  called  intermediate  schools— ^coles  moyennes)  or  provincial  and  municipal 
schools,  (those  of  the  higher  grade  being  called  colleges  and  those  of  the  lower  grade 
intermediate  schools.)  Royal  atheneums,  10 ;  intermediate  government-schools,  50 ; 
mnuicipal  schools  aided  by  the  government,  30 ;  municipal  schools,  3 ;  secondary 
schools  supported  by  religious  corporations,  64 ;  secondary  schools  supported  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  4 — total  number  of  secondary  schools,  161.  Number  of  students  in 
the  93  government-  and  municipal  schools,  15,822 ;  number  of  normal  schools  for  second- 
ary instruction,  4,  with  38  student's. 

Superior  instruction. — The  institutions  for  superior  instruction  are  four  universities, 
two  supported  by  the  government,  at  Ghent  and  Li^ge,  and  two  free  universities,  at 
Brussels  and  Louvain.  Each  of  these  universities  has  four  faculties,  viz,  of  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  of  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  of  law  and  of  luedicine,  and 
in  one  case  of  theology. 

Annual  expenditure  for  the  two  state-universities,  $172,123. 
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Special  instruction. — The  special  schools  are  either  connected  with  the  universities  or 
are  government,  provincial,  or  municipal  establishments.  Special  school  of  civil  on- 
gineerin;]f,  university  of  Ghent,  173  students;  school  of  arfs  and  manufactures,  uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  63  students ;  school  of  arts  and  mauuftictures,  university  of  Li^ge, 
211  students;  special  school  of  mines,  university  of  Li6go,  35  students  ;  state  agricul- 
tural school  at  Gembloux,  79  students ;  two  schools  of  horticulture,  39  students ;  school 
of  veterinary  surgery  at  Cureghem,  near  Brussels,  78  students;  Royal  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Art«  at  Antwerp,  1,588 ;  69  drawing  academies  and  schools,  9,389  students ;  Con 
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servatory  of  Music  at  Brussels,  538  students ;  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Li^go,  811  stu- 
dents ;  military  school  at  Brussels,  97  students ;  two  schools  of  navigation,  (Antwerp 
and  Ostende,)  70  students.    Total  number  of  special  schools,  82,  with  13,171  students. 

Deshabk,  oonstitaUcHial  mooarcby,  (kiD^om:)  Area  of  Denmark  propeir  14,533  square  miles; 
popnlatioo,  1,784,741.  Area  of  the  colonies,  (Fieroer,  Iceland,  Greouland,  West  ludios.)  55,580  square 
mi^m ;  population,  125,891.  Capital,  Copenhagen ;  population,  181,291.  Minister  of  worship  and  pub- 
lic insUnction,  C.  C.  Hall. 

Primary  instrucHon. — The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the  school-law  of  1814,  with 
several  additions  and  modifications  made  in  1818, 1844, 1855, 1856, 1863,  and  1864. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13. 

The  sums  required  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  are  chiefly  raised  by  the  muni- 
cipalities by  a  small  school-fee,  a  school-fund,  and  by  subsidies  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  whole  country  is  divided  into  school-districts,  which  have  the  following 
statistics  for  1867 : 

Number  of  public  schools,  2,781;  number  of  male  teachers,  2,929;  number  of  female 
teachers,  59 — total  number  of  teachers,  2,988;  number  of  children  of  school-age, 
200,761 ;  number  of  children  attending  public  schools,  194,198 ;  number  of  children  at- 
tending private  schools,  13,994 — total  number  of  children  under  instruction,  208,192 ; 
number  of  normal  schools,  5,  with  233  students. 

Secondary  instruction, — ^The  laws  in  force  are  those  of  1805  and  1809,  though  consider- 
ably amended  and  modified.  The  secondary  schools  are  both  private  and  public,  and, 
so  far  as  their  course  of  instruction  is  regarded,  are  either  so-called  cathedral-  or 
learned  schools,  classical  colleges,  or  higher  realschools. 

Number  of  public  cathedral-schools,  15;  number  of  public  higher  realschools,  5 ; 
number  of  private  schools,  6— total  number  of  secondary  schools,  26;  number  of 
teachers  in  public  cathedral-schools,  163 ;  number  of  teachers  in  public  higher  real 
schools,  6 ;  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  145;  number  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  314 ;  number  of  students  in  public  cathedral-schools,  1,629 ;  number  of  students 
in  public  higher  real  schools,  410 ;  number  of  students  in  private  schools,  1,437 ;  total 
number  of  students  in  secondary  schools,  .3,476. 

Superior  instruction, — The  University  of  Copenhagen,  with  five  faculties,  viz :  theology, 
with  5  professors ;  law,  with  6;  medicine,  11 ;  philosophical  sciences,  19,  and  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences,  10 ;  making  a  total  of  51  professors  and  attended  by  about 
1,200  students. 

Special  instruction, — Eoyol  polytechnic  school,  with  13  professors ;  the  school  of  agri- 
culture, veterinary  surgery,  and  forestry,  with  16  professors ;  the  military  school ;  the 
naval  school;  a  number  of  schools  of  navigation;  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 

Gkbxast,  constitutional  monarchy,  (empire:)  Area,  212,091  square  miles;   population,  4l,0C0,695. 
Capitol,  Berlin;  population^ 826,341. 

Germany  has  no  national  system  of  education,  but  each  of  the  twenty-six  states 
composing  the  empire  has  its  own  ministry  or  bureau  of  public  instruction  and  man- 
ages its  own  educational  affairs.    Education  is  compulsory  in  all  the  states. 

Primary  insirucHoUf  statistics  of  1871. — Number  of  public  primary  schools,  60,000; 
number  of  pupils  attending,  6,000,000 ;  number  of  normal  schools,  152. 

Secondary  instruction, — Number  of  gymnasia,  330 ;  number  of  realgymnasia,  14 ; 
number  of  progymnasia  and  Latin  schools,  214 ;  number  of  real  schools  and  higher 
burgher-schools,  485— total  number  of  secondary  schools,  1,043;  total  number  of 
students  in  secondary  schools,  177,379. 

Superior  instruction, — Namber  of  universities,  21 ;  number  of  students,  15,587  ;  num- 
ber of  professors,  1,665 ;  number  of  polytechnic  schools,  10 ;  number  of  students,  360 ; 
number  of  professors,  4,500.  ^ 
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The  detailed  statistica  of  the  German  universities  for  the  academio  term  1872-73 
show  the  following :  • 
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57 

26 

58 

316 

05 

495 

87 

241 

134 

187 

475 

1,037 

108 

25 

313 

105 

290 

733 

€2 

98 

76 

81 

119 

374 

61 

51 

11 

62 

25 

140 

74 

69 

187 

158 

167 

581 

143 

421 

904 

515 

810 

2.650 

66 

47 

16 

148 

124 

335 

109 

74 

335 

409 

401 

1,219 

38 

309 
49 

174 
18 

383 

34 

46 

38 

151 

71 

49 

116 

113 

112 

390 

75 

384 

147 

203 

62 

796 

ei 

126 

106 

441 

130 

803 

1.665 

2,788 

3,913 

3,951 

4,935 

15,587 

1.  Berlin 

2.  Bonn 

%.  Broslaa 

4.  Eriangen... 

5.  Freiberg... 

6.  Giessen  .... 

7.  Gottingen.. 

8.  Greifiwald. 

9.  Halle 

10.  Heidelberg. 

11.  Jena 

12.  Kiel 

13.  Konigsberg 

14.  Leipzig 

15.  Marbarg . . 

16.  Monich  ... 

17.  Miinster... 
la  Bostock... 

19.  Strasburg. 

20.  Tiibingou  . 

21.  Wiiraburg. 

Total ... 


Special  inatmction. — Number  of  industrial  and  drawing-schools,  253 ;  number  of 
schools  of  agricnlture,  97 ;  schools  for  nurses,  45 ;  military-schools,  39 ;  business-col- 
leges, 37;  schools  of  architecture,  30 ;  schools  of  navigation,  24 ;  schools  of  mining,  19 ; 
schools  of  music,  18 ;  schools  of  forestry,  10 ;  schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  9 ;  schools 
of  gymnastics,  6 ;  schools  of  surgery,  6 — total  number  of  special  schools,  593. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  constitutional  monarchy,  (kingdom :)  Area,  121,114  sqoaro  miles ;  popnla 

tion,  31,817,108. 

1.  England  and  Wales:  Area,  58,673  square  miles;  population,  23,055,756.  Capital,  London;  popnla 
tion,  3,883,093.  Lord  president  of  the  cotincil  on  edaoation,  the  Earl  of  Ripon ;  vice-president  of  the 
committee  of  the  council  on  education.  Hon.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Primary  imtrucUon. — The  'basis  of  the  present  system  is  the ''  elementary-education- 
act  "  of  1870,  by  which  it  is  provided  that '"  there  shall  be  for  every  school-district  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  available  for  all  the 
children  resident  in  such  district  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suita- 
ble provision  is  not  otherwise  made."  It  is  enacted  further  that  all  children  attending 
these  *' public  elementary  schools/'  whose  parents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  any> 
things  towards  their  education,  shall  be  admitted  free,  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  be 
discharged  from  local  rates.  The  new  schools  are  placed  in  each  district  under  '^school- 
boards/'  invested  with  great  powers,  among  others  that  of  making  it  compulsory  upon 
parents  to  give  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13  the  advantages  of  education. 

Since  August,  1872,  Scotland  has  a  separate  committee  of  council  on  education,  the 
bill  ''to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
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cation  "  having  become  law  on  the  6th  of  Angnst,  1872.    The  parliamentary  grants  for 
popular  education  in  England,  Wales,  und  Scotland,  in  1872,  amounted  to  £1,551;560. 

Statistics  of  elementary  sdhooh  in  England  and  Wales  in  1871  and  1872. 


Years  ended  Angnst  31. 

1871. 

1872. 

Esttlmatod  DODulation  at  the  middle  of  the  vear 

22, 712, 266 

23, 067, 835 

SeceiTing  anonal  grants ^ 

15, 434 
776 

16,164 

892 

8imply  iDspected i 

Total 

16,210 

17,056 

AoGommodAtion : 
^  aiiDaal-grant-schools • 

2,012,679 
72,735 

2, 295, 694 
83,935 

In  simple iD8]>octioii-iiohoolfl. ...      . ... 

Total 

2,035,414 

2, 379,  829 

Komber  of  scholars  in  schools  receiving  annual  grants  present  at  examination : 
Bay-scholars 

1,509,288 
86,279 

1,607,511 
61,168 

K^Miing-fy^hnlflfii x . .            ..... 

Total 

1, 595, 567 

1,668,679 

Average  number  attending: 
Day-scholars 

1, 231, 434 

83,457 

1, 336, 158 
06,388 

Erening-scholara 

Total 

1,314,891 

1,402,546 

Bay-scholars 

48.989 
178 

54,124 

£  venin  g-8ch<dar8 

136 

.     Total 

49. 167 

54,260 

Average  number  attending : 
Day-scholars 

24,656 

29,989 

Svening-scholars 

209 

Total 

24,656 

29  798 

]7amber  of  teachers : 
Certifloated 

13, 195 

1,251 

16,941 

14,771 

AWTi4f«t>tr   .     

1,646 
21,297 

PapH 

Total 

31,367 

37  714 

Stdtisiics  of  iraining-sohooU,  1871-72. 

Number  of  students  resident 

Denomination. 

1871. 

1872. 

1373. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Clmrch  of  ISngland ......... 

780 
162 
76 
24 
70 

920 
124 
60 
26 
73 

1,700 
286 
136 
50 
143 

635 
181 
125 
22 
63 

921 

203 

105 

25 

88 

1.806 

384 

230 

47 

151 

988 
190 
129 
24 
53 

1,050 
230 
105 
26 
101 

2,038 
420 

British 

TTeeleyan 

234 

Coaereff'ational ......  ...... 

50 

Koman  (7aiho1fc 

154 

Total 

1,112 

1,203 

2,315 

1,276 

1,342 

2,618 

1,384 

1,512 

2,896 
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Higher  elementary  and  secondary  instruction. — It  is  difficalt  to  draw  the  dividing  line, 
bat  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  ander  this  head,  at  least  Latin  is  taught,  in  most  of  them 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  They  are  either  public  schools  or  endowed  and  pri- 
vate schools. 

The  six  great  public  schools  are  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Har- 
row, and  Rugby,  with  a  total  of  about  2,600  scholars.  The  number  of  endowed  and 
private  schools,  in  1872,  was  (according  to  Our  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  F.  S.  de  Car- 
teret-Bisson)  2,160 ;  of  this  number  1,254  are  simply  called  schools  or  institutes,  603 
grammar-schools,  153  colleges,  92  academies,  and  58  classical  and  commercial  schools. 

Superior  instruction. — ^The  number  of  universities  is  six,  viz:  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Durham,  London,  University  College,  (London,)  and  King's  College,  (London.) 

Special  iiwfr action.— Military  schools,  7;  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst;  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst;  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich;  Indian  Civil-Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill,  Middlesex ;  Army  Medical  School,  Netley  ;  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum Model  Schools,  Chelsea;  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Duke  of  York's  schools,  Chelsea. 
Number  of  medical  colleges,  18 ;  number  of  theological  colleges,  33 ;  number  of  naval 
schools,  5;  miscellaneous,  technical,  and  art-schools.  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Number  of  art- 
schools  under  the  art-  and  science-department,  122,  with  22,854  students. 


8.  ScOTLAm) :  Area,  30,686  sqaare  miles ;  poptilation,  3,338,613.   Capital,  Edinburgh ;  population,  196,979. 
Committee  of  council  on  education,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  Right  Hon. 
"  George  Young. 

The  Scotch  education-hill. — ^The  bill  ^^to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  education  "  became  law  on  the  6th  August,  1872,  and  on 
the  9th  day  of  August,  1872,  the  Queen,  in  council,  appointed  the  above-mentioned 
men  a  committee  of  council  on  education  in  Scotland. 

Statistics  of  elementary  schools. 


Years  ended  August  31. 

1871. 

1878. 

HniimatpA  nnnnlftfinn  at.  thft  miililln  of  th«  vRA.r 

3,358,613 

3,399,896 

Number  of  schools,  t.  d.,  of  departments  under  separate  head  teachers: 
Receiving  annual  grants - 

8,238 
65 

2,279 
51 

Simply  inspected 

Total .  .  

2,303 

2  330 

Accommodation : 
In  anuual-grant'Schools » 

285,957 
4,489 

291,632 

In  simple  inspection-schools • 

3,650 

Total 

990.446 

815,401 
2,029 

295  283 

Number  of  scholars  in  schools  receiving  annual  grants.  Present  at  examination : 
Day-scholars 

225,300 

Evening-dcholars* 

2,641 

Total 

817, 430 

927  491 

Average  number  attending : 
Day-scholars .      .. 

215,376 
3,312 

890  435 

Evening-scholars 

3,653 

Total 

218,668 

224  088 

In  schools  simply  inspected.    Present  at  examination : 
Day -scholars %.. 

3.845 

3.583 

Evening-scholars 

Total 

3.845 

3  583 
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Sialisiics  of  elementary  sc^oo^s— Continued. 


/ 

Tears  ended  AngnstSl. 

1871. 

187a. 

Avierage  nnmber  attendiog : 
Day-echolars 

1,845 

2,143 

Erening-flcholan 

ToUl 

1,845 

2,143 

Komber  of  teachers : 
Certificated 

2,567 

2,655 

A«rf«*tMlt 

Pupil 

3,513 

3,765 

Total 

6,080 

6,420 

Trainingscliools. — According  to  the  last  report  712  non-resident  students  are  in  train- 
ing, in  addition  to  43  female  students  resident  in  the  Episcopal  Training  School  at 
Edinbnrgh. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  admission  to  training-schools  and  of  students  undergoing  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional instruction : 


Nnmber  of  students  resident. 

Denomination. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Femala 

TotnL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Established  Cbnrch 

Free  Church 

EnisooTMil   ......  ... 

140 
132 

136 
185 
25 

276 
317 
25 

180 
145 

166 

208 
30 

346 
353 
30 

195 
129 

169 

219 

43 

364 

348 

43 

Total 

272 

346 

618 

325 

404 

729. 

324 

431 

755 

Superior  %n8truction.^FonT  universities — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St. 
Andrews. 

3.IBEULKD:  Area,  31,874  sqnare  miles;  population,  5,402.759.  Capital,  Dublin ;  population^ 245,724 
There  are  twenty  commissioners  of  national  education  in  Ireland ;  secretary,  James  £cUy,  educa 
tion-o£Soe,  Dublin. 

Primary  inatruciionj  siaiiaiica  for  1872. — Nnmber  of  schools  in  operation,  7,050 ;  num- 
ber of  children  on  the  rolls,  1,010,148;  average  daily  attendancei  355,821 ;  number  of 
teachers,  9,756 ;  number  of  district-  and  minor  model  schools,  27,  with  19,076  pupils ; 
total  nnmber  of  school-farms,  181. 

Annual  disbursement,  £533,904  199.  4d, 

Superior  education, — Five  universities — Queen^s  University,  Dublin ;  Queen^s  College 
Belfast ;  Queen's  College,  Galway  j  Queen's  College,  Cork ;  and  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland,  at  Dublin. 

Italy,  constitutional    monarchy,    O^ingdora:)    Area,  112,677   square   miles;  ]X)pnlation,  26,801,15 
Capital,  Home;  population,  244,484.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  A.  Scialoia. 

Primary  inatructUmt  statistioa  for  1872. — Number  of  schools :  Public  schools  for  boys,. 
17,845;  public  schools  for  girls,  12,609— total  number  of  public  schools,  30,456.  Pri- 
vate schools  for  boys,  3,503 ;  private  schools  for  girls,  3,671— total  number  of  private 
Bchools,  7,179 ;  total  number  of  primary  schools,  37,635. 
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Number  of  pupils :  Pupils  in  public  schools  for  boys,  861,401 ;  pupils  in  public  schools 
for  girls,  664,419— total  number  of  pupild  in  public  schools,  1,545,820.  Pupils  in  pri- 
vate schools  for  boys,  79,116;  pupils  in  private  schools  for  girls,  98,071— total  number 
of  papils  in  private  schools,  177,187  j  total  number  of  pupils  in  primary  schools, 
1,723,007. 

Number  of  teachers :  Male  teachers  in  public  schools,  19,126;  female  teachers  in 
public  schools,  15,1H3— total  number  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  34,309.  Male  teach- 
ers in  private  schools,  4,086 ;  female  teachers  in  private  schools,  5,028 — total  number 
of  teachers  in  private  schools,  9,114 ;  total  number  of  teachers  in  primary  schools, 
43,433.  Total  expenditure  for  primary  instruction,  $4,130,690.20,  gold,  distributed  in 
the  following  manner:  Central  government, $37,510.80;  provinces, $28,194.20;  munici- 
palities, $3,939,231.60 ;  various  sources,  $125,753.60.  Number  of  government  normal 
schools,  48 ;  number  of  provincial  and  municipal  normal  schools,  55 — total  number  of 
normal  schools,  103. 

Secondary  instruction. — Number  of  lyceums,  79 ;  number  of  gymnasia,  104 ;  number 
of  technical  schools,  62  ;  schools  for  girls,  138— total  number  of  secondary  schools,  383. 
Students  in  lyceums, 4,228;  students  in  gjmnasia,  8,462 ;  students  in  technical  schools, 
6,162 — total  number  of  students  in  secondary  schools  for  males,  18,852. 

Superior  instruction, — Italy  possesses  21  universities— Bologna,  Cagliari,  Camerino, 
Catania,  Ferrara,  Genoa,  Macerata,  Messina,  Modena,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Parma, 
Pavia,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Sassari,  Siena,  Turin,  Urbino. 


Students. 

TTniveraitieo. 

1 

a  g 

11 
li 

a 

1' 

H 

0 

i 

p 

H 

135 
46 
12 

102 
41 

180 
36 
44 
93 

175 
25 
14 
40 
8 

13C 
38 
23 

8r> 

154 

8 

6 

3 

1 

30 
8 
5 

74 
15 

577 

Cagliari   

b8 

Cftmerino  .     ...................... 

46 

CataniA          

79 
15 
52 

12 
4 

10 
3 
7 

233 

Ferrara          ...................... 

23 
62 
17 
33 
47 

22 
21 
55 

113 

Genoa    - 

4G0 

115 

Messina 

5 
35 

112 

Modona          ....    ..........«..••• 

315 

j^aples                          

Padna^  r^ r^ 

307 
92 
C4 

202 
17 

IM 

167 
41 
37 

373 
27 

323 

70 
70 

298 
12 

132 

228 
24 
53 

380 
7 

189 
55 
19 
112 
8 
85 
97 
3 

63 

1 

4 

8 

178 
80 
58 

106 

4 

29 

20 

5 

25 

1:28 
28 

59 

22 

64 

5 

11 

1,121 

Palermo 

306 

Pamia 

270 

Pftvia 

718 

Pemgia .          

1 

14 
3 
1 
3 
27 
3 

64 

Piaa 

23 
14 

503 

]^iii0  .    . 

534 

ga^sori   .         .. 

74 

giena          

118 

Turin 

331 

7 

61 

1 

1,303 

Urbino        . 

83 

Total 

2.232 

2,141 

1,258 

170 

5 

lUO 

899 

348 

7,153 

Spedal  in«*nkrfi<m.— Royal  institution  for  higher  technical  studies  at  Florence,  214 
students;  academy  of  sciences  and  literature  at  Milan,  28  students;  royal  school  of 
engineering  at  Turin,  173  students ;  royal  higher  technical  school  at  Milan,  209  etu- 
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dents ;  royal  school  of  engiueering  at  Naples,  185  Btndents ;  superior  normal  school  at 
Pisa,  41  stadents;  three  schools  of  veterinary  snrgery,  (Milan,  Turin,  Naples,)  295  stu- 
dents ;  royal  superior  school  of  agriculture  at  Milan,  52  students. 

Evangelical  8ckool-ioork,  by  Bev,  Mr.  Van  Meter. — ^Rev.  Mr.  Van  Meter  is  carrying  on  a 
Tery  successful  evangelical  school-work  in  Rome  and  the  neighborhood,  under  appoint- 
ment of  the  Bible  and  Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  last  report  that  has 
come  to  hand  is  for  the  quarter  October  1,  1873,  to  January  1,  1874. 

In  the  city  of  Rome  there  are  3  schools,  viz,  two  for  girls,  only  day-schools,  with  110 
scholars  registered  and  an  average  attendance  of  55.  The  boys'  school  is  a  day-,  night-, 
and  Sunday-school,  the  first  with  72  scholars  registered  and  an  average  attendance  of 
31,  the  second  with  86  scholars  registered  and  an  average  attendance  of  30,  and  the  last 
mentioned  with  142  registered  and  an  average  attendance  of  60.  The  totals  for  the  three 
schools  in  the  city  of  Rome  are,  therefore,  registered,  410 ;  average  attendance,  176. 

Id  the  town  of  Frascati,  near  Rome,  there  are  two  schools,  viz,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  the  former  being  a  day-,  night-,  and  Sunday-school,  the  latter  only  a  day-  and 
Sunday-school.  The  boys'  day-school  has  74  scholars  registered  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  56 ;  the  boys'  night-school,  registered,  30  ;  average  attendance,  22.  The 
boys'  Sunday-school,  registered,  65 ;  average  attendance,  45.  The  girls'  day-school,  reg- 
istered, 35 ;  average  attendance,  28.  The  girls'  Sunday-school :  registered,  26 ;  average 
attq^dance,  19.  The  totals  for  the  two  schools  in  the  town  of  Frascati  are,  therefore, 
registered,  2Q0 ;  average  attendance,  170.  Totals  registered  in  Rome  and  Frascati,  640 ; 
average  attendance,  346. 

Netherlands,  coDstitatioDal  monarchy,  (IclDgdom :)  Area,  13,464  square  miles;  population,  3,(]74,409. 
Capital,  Tlie  Hague ;  population,  92,785.  Minieter  of  pablio  instruction,  the  minister  of  intorior, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Geerts^ma. 

PHmary  tnstrucHon. — The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the  law  of  August  13, 1857. 
Education  is  not  compulsory.  '^ 

The  statistics  for  1871  are :  Number  of  schools,  public,  2,625  ;  private,  1, 109 — total 
number  of  primary  schools,  3,734.  Number  of  teachers :  male  teachers  in  public 
schools,  6,484 ;  female  teachers  iu  public  schools,  535 — total  number  of  teachers  in 
public  schools,  7,019.  Male  teachers  in  private  schools,  2,278 ;  female  teachers  in  pri- 
vate schools,  1,570 — total  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  3,848  j  total  number 
of  teachers  in  all  primary  schools,  10,867. 

Number  of  pupils :  boys  iu  public  schools,  205,006 ;  girls  in  public  schools,  159,388 — 
total  number  of  pupils  iu  x)nblic  schools,  364,394.  Boys  iu  private  schools,  49;077; 
girls  in  private  schools,  60,977 — total  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  110,054 ; 
total  number  of  scholars  iu  primary  schools,  474,458.  Number  of  children  attending 
the  evening-schools  exclusively,  24,536  ;  number  of  pupils  of  primary  schools  attend- 
ing evening-schools,  55,706;  adult-schools,  221,  with  481  teachers  and  10,178  pupils 
Teachers'  seminaries,  3,  with  94  students.  Normal  schools  in  connection  with  pri- 
mary schools,  27,  with  .659  students.  Expenditures  for  primary  instruction  in  1870. 
$2,152,559..')8,  gold.  Of  this  sum  the  central  government  pays  $181,067.08 ;  the  prov, 
inces,  $24,142.50  ;  the  municipalities,  8l,ClO,425  j  the  fechool-lunds,  $27,974.58;  school 
fees,  $348,141.67;  teachers,  $20,808.75. 

Secondary  insiruelion. — The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the  law  of  May  2,  1863. 
Under  this  head  are  classed  the  burgher-schools,  the  higher  burgher-schools,  the  poly- 
technic school,  the  schools  of  agriculture,  the  schools  of  navigation,  commercial 
schools,  drawing-schools,  secondary  schools  for  girls,  and  secondary  schools  for 
mechanics. 

Number  of  schools :  burgher-schools,  43 ;  higher  burgher-schools  and  commercial 
ichools,  47 ;  polytechnic  school,  1 ;  schools  of  agriculture,  4 ;  schools  of  navigation,  9 ; 
drawing-schools  W\  secondary  schools  for  girls, 7 ;  secondary  schools  for  mechanics, 73— 
total  number  of  secondary  schools,  219. 
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Number  of  teacfiers :  In  burgher-schools,  338 ;  in  higher  burgher-schools,  542 ;  in 
the  polytechnic  school,  18 ;  in  the  scbools  of  agriculture,  18 ;  in  the  schools  of  naviga- 
tion, 20 ;  in  the  drawing-schools,  108 ;  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls,  74 ;  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  for  mechanics,  272— total  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  1,390. 

Number  of  scholars  :  In  burgher-schools,  3,801 ;  in  higher  burgher-schools,  3,285 ;  in 
polytechnic  schools,  189 ;  in  schools  of  agriculture,  53  j  in  schools  of  navigation,  200 ;  in 
drawing-schools,  2,C0() ;  in  secon^lary  schools  for  girls,  472 — total  number  of  scholars  in 
secondary  schools,  10,500. 

Expenditures  for  secondary  instruction,  $557,002.50.  Of  this  sum  the  central  govern- 
ment pays  $278,192.92;  the  provinces^  $4,845.83 ;  the  municipalities,  $190,945.42 ;  the 
school-fees,  $83,018.33. 

Superior  intirttction. — The  institutions  under  this  head  are  universities,  athenenms, 
and  gymnasia  or  Latin  schools. 

Statistics  of  universities :  Number  of  universities,  3,  viz,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Gro- 
ningeu. 


Students. 

Universitiea. 

i 

1 

1 

It 

1 

1 

liOyden 

359 

148 
51 

191 
34 

123 
72 
37 

84 
57 
16 

89 

20 

8 

732 

Utrecht 

488 

Grooiiig6ii 

146 

Total 

558 

.^02 

242 

157 

117 

1.366 

Number  of  atbeneums,  2,  viz,  Deventer  and  Amsterdam,  with  261  students. 
Number  of  gymnasia  or  Latin  schools,  55,  with  978  professors  and  1,079  students. 

Portugal,  oonstitutloDal  moDorcby,  (kingdom:)  Area,  36,510  sqnare  miles;  population,  4,367,8^ 
Capital,  Lisbon ;  population,  224,063.  •Minister  of  public  instruction,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  A. 
Rodrigues  Sampaio. 

Primary  inairuciion, — The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  superior  council  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior. Public  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
church.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1844  it  is  compulsory,  but  this  prescription  is  far  fiom 
being  enforced. 

Statistica  for  1869.— Number  of  schools  for  boys,  1,997 ;  number  of  schools  for  girls, 
362— total  number  of  schools,  2,359.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled :  boys,  99,358 ;  girls, 
l7,947— total,  117,305.  Number  of  pupils  attending :  boys,  52,720 ;  girls,  10,217— total, 
62,937.  Number  of  normal  schools  for  males,  5,  with  100  students ;  number  of  normal 
schools  for  females,  1,  with  20  students— total  number  of  normal  schools,  6,  with  120 
students. 

Secondary  iii«<rttc/u>n.— Number  of  lyoeums,  21 ;  number  of  students,  3,126.  Besides 
these  public  institutions  there  are  quite  a  number  of  colleges,  private  or  municipal, 
in  the  principal  cities. 

Superior  instruction.— One  university,  at  Coimbra;  the  polytechnic  school,  at  Lisbon ; 
the  polytechnic  academy,  at  Oporto ;  three  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  at  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  and  Funchal. 

Special  inatruoHon. — Two  industrial  schools,  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto ;  school  of  agricul- 
ture, at  Lisbon,  with  a  model  farm  at  Cintra;  the  army-school ;  the  military  college; 
the  naval  academy ;  the  school  of  navigation ;  two  academies  of  fine  arts,  Lisbon  and 
Oporto;  the  royal  conservatory  of  music,  Lisbon. 
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Spadt, republic  since  Febniary  11, 1873:  Area,  188,758  sqaare  miles;  population,  16,835,506.  Capital, 
Hadrid ;  population,  333,084.  Minister  of  pablic  instruction,  (Fomento,)  Jnly,  1873,  Don  Jo86  Per- 
naado  Gonzales. 

Primary  instrucHon. — Primary  instrnction  in  Spain  is  considered  compulsory  since  ^ 
1857  and  free  of  chari;^  since  1860.  The  statistics  are  of  1872.  Public  schools  for 
males,  (infants,  boys,  and  adults,)  16,294;  public  schools  for  females,  (infants,  girls, 
and  adults,)  6,331 — total  number  of  public  schools,  22,625.  Private  schools  for  males, 
(infants,  boys,  and  adults,)  2,901;  private  schools  for  females,  (infants,  girls,  aud 
adults,)  2,234 — total  number  of  private  schools,  5,135 ;  grand  total  of  primary  schools, 
27,760.  Male  pupils  in  public  schools,  745,686 ;  female  pupils  in  public  schools,  441,773 — 
total  number  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  1,187,459.  Male  pupils  in  private  schools, 
96,753 ;  female  pnpils  in  private  schools,  97,760 — total  number  of  pupils  in  private 
schools,  194,513 ;  grand  total  of  pupils  in  primary  schools,  1,381,972.  Number  of  normal 
schools,  30. 

Secondary  inalructi(m,^The  schools  under  this  head  are  called  "  institutos ;"  their 
number  is  62. 

Superior  in$irttcHon. — The  institutions  under  this  head  are  universities,  numbering  10. 
The  statistics  are  of  1873 : 


Students. 

Universities. 

^ 

Philosophy 
and  litera- 
tare. 

6 

a 

7^ 

s 

E  8 

H 

1 

L  Barcelona 

559 

584 

1,647 

05 
117 
184 

1,250 

489 

2,894 

236 

131 

1,050 

169 
38 
435 

131 

45 

145 

2,440 

1,404 

6,375 

223 

419 

55 

2.  Granada 

47 

3.  Hadrid 

74 

4.  Oviedo 

15 

5.  Salamanca - 

187 

31 

139 

62 

10 

41 

fi.  Santiago 

28 

7.  S«^illa 

34 

e.  Talencia 

451 

171 

574 

90 

260 

138 

1,639 

37 

9.  Talladolid 

3-2 

1ft.  Samcnnsa 

310 

145 

249 

126 

830 

49 

Special  iHstruction. — School  of  agricnlture  near  Madrid,  school  of  architecture  at 
^ladrid,  school  of  fine  arts  at  Madrid,  school  of  commerce  at  Madrid,  school  of  engi- 
neering at  Madrid,  school  of  mining  at  Madrid,  school  of  forestry  at  Villaviciosa  de 
Odon,  conservatory  of  music  at  Madrid,  four  schools  of  veterinary  surgery  at  Madrid 
Cordova,  Leon,  and  Saragossa,  with  a  total  of  1,372  students. 

SwiiDfs  ASD  No BW AT,  constitutional  monarchy,  (kingdom:)  Area,  288,771  square  miles;  population, 

6,013,402. 

Sweden  and  Norway  are  united  only  by  a  dynastic  union,  each  of  these  two  countries 
having  its  own  constitution,  parliament,  laws,  army,  navy,  &c, 

1.  Sweden  :  Area,    168,042   square   miles ;    population,    4,950.402.     Copital,  Stockholm ;   population 
143,735.    Minister  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Gunnar  'Wenuerberg. 

Primary  instruction, — The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the  law  of  1842.  Education 
is  compulsory.  The  statistics  are  of  1871.  Total  number  of  primary  schools,  7,528 ; 
mimber  of  children  of  school-age,  712,520 ;  number  of  children  receiving  instruction 
(03,822.  Number  of  male  teachers,  5,039;  number  of  female  teachers,  2.776— total 
nmnber  of  teachers,  7,815.  Number  of  normal  schools,  9,  viz,  7  for  males  and  2  for 
females.    Total  expenditure  for  primary  iustrnction,  |1,605,328,  gold ;  of  this  sum  the 
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government  pays  $511,411,  the  remainder  being  paid  by  the  provinces  and  mnnicipali- 
t  ies.    . 

Secondary  instruction.— dumber  of  secondary  schools  of  various  grades,  103,  with  11,874 
pupils. 

Superior  instruction, — ^There  are  two  universities,  viz,  Upsala  and  Lund. 


^ 

o 

Stndcnts. 

TJniversitiea. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

-a 

TJDsala 

107 
61 

309 
100 

142 
G5 

155 
33 

930 
346 

1,538 
544 

Liiud 

ToUd 

IGd 

409 

207 

188 

1,276 

2,080 

Specialinsiruction, — ^Two  academies  of  agriculture,  (Ultuna  and  Alnarp,)  with  124  stu- 
dents; lower  agricultural  schools,  27,  with  367  students;  academy  of  forestry,  with  8 
students;  lower  schools  of  forestry,  7,  with  76  students;  schools  of  navigation,  9 ;  the 
industrial  school  at  Stockholm,  with  1,765  students;  five  technical  schools,  with  781 
students  ;  four  elementary  technical  schools,  with  230  students ;  the  Royal  Technical 
Institute,  at  Stockholm,  with  124  students;  two  elementary  schools  of  mining;  Chal- 
mer's  industrial  school  at  Goteborg,  with  149  students  ;  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at 
Stockholm,  with  60  students  ;  two  schools  for  nurses,  with  100  students ;  two  schools 
of  veterinary  surgery,  with  60  students ;  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Stockholm, 
with  108  students ;  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Stockholm,  with  22  professors ;  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Stockholm,  with  21  professors  and  239  students ;  vari- 
ous military  schools. 

2.  Norway:  Area,  120,729  square  milect;   population,  1,763,000.    Capital,  CliriBtianla ;    popalation, 
80,000.  Chief  of  the  department  ot  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Peter  Parelias  Essendrop. 

Primary  inatrudion. — Education  is  compulsory. 

Statistics  for  1870. — Number  of  primary  schools,  7,189;  number  of  pupils,  250,735; 
number  of  teachers,  3,796 ;  expenditure,  $184,622,  gold. 

Secondary  instructioji, — Number  of  public  schools,  16 ;  teachers  in  public  schools,  195; 
scholars  in  public  schools,  2,122;  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $122,471 ;  number  of 
private  schools,  130;  teachers  in  private  schools,  722;  scholars  in  private  schools,  6,853 ; 
total  number  of  secondary  schools,  146 ;  total  number  of  teachers,  917 ;  total  number 
of  scholars,  8,980. 

Superior  ittsiruction, — One  university  at  Christiania,  with  42  professors  and  1,026  stu- 
dents ;  total  expenditure,  $86,929. 

Switzerland,  federal  republic :  Area,  15,833  aqnare  miles ;  population,  2,e09,147.    Capital,  Berne  ^ 

population.  30.001. 

Switzerland  has  no  national  system  of  education,  but  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons 
manages  its  own  affairs.  Education  is  compulsory  in  all  the  cantons,  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  Uri  and  Geneva. 

Primary  instruction,— 'Sumher  of  schools,  7,000 ;  number  of  teachers,  6,600;  number 
of  pupils,  400,000 ;  total  expenditure,  $416,224 ;  number  of  normal  schools,  16. 

Secondary  instruction, — Number  of  secondary  schools,  27.5 ;  number  of  gymnasia  and 
cantonal  industrial  schools,  47,  with  500  professors  and  7,000  students ;  expenditure, 
$227,232. 
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Superior  instruciUm,— Three  universities,  (Basel,  Berne,  ZUrich ;)  statistics  of  1872-*73 : 


j 

students. 

Universities. 

f 

1 

i 

1 

i 

3 

Baael               . .                              . 

56 
67 

78 

36 
15 
43 

13 
56 
30 

73 
142 
271 

32 
34 
93 

154 

Sene --- 

244 

Zurich 

437 

Total              .  .                  ..                  

aoi 

94 

99 

486 

159 

835 

Tbe  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  ZUricb,  with  73  professors  and  675  students ;  three 
academies,  at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neufch&tel. 

n.--A8i.v. 

BainsH  I5DIJL,  British  colony:    Area,  935,629  sqaare  miles;   population,    151,467,436/    Capital,   Cal 
oatU ;  population  in  1866,  616,849. 

The  executive  authority  of  British  India  is  vested  in  a  governor-general,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India.  The 
govern ment  in  India  is  exercised  by  the  council  of  the  governor-general,  consisting 
of  five  ordinary  members  and  one  extraordinary  member,  the  latter  the  commander-in- 
chief.    The  provinces  of  British  India  with  their  area  and  population  are  the  following : 


PrOTinc^u 


Area. 


Population. 


Ben^ 

Madras 

Bombay  and  Sind 

Korthwestem  provinces 

Punjab 

Central  provincea 

Oudh 

BritLsh  Bnrmah 

TtnBcrars 

Coarg 

Total 


239,591 

141, 746 

142, 042 

83,785 

102, 001 

84,162 

24,060 

98,881 

16,960 

8,400 


40, 352, 960 

26, 539, 052 

12,  ft?9, 106 

30, 08C,  898 

17,  59G,  752 

7, 9S5,  411 

11, 220,  747 

2, 463,  484 

2, 220, 074 

112,952 


935.628 


151,  467, 436 


The  schools  of  British  India  are  either  purely  native  schools,  not  improved  up  to  the 
government-standard,  or  schools  that  are  improved  up  to  that  standard. 

I.  Indigenous  schools. — As  far  as  known  the  number  of  indigenops  schools  is  14,921, 
with  204,265  pupils. 

II.  Schools  improved  up  to  the  government-standard,  statistics  of  1870-71 : 

1.  Lower-class  schools, — Number  of  government-schools :  for  boys,  8,369 :  for  girls, 
947— total,  9,316.  Number  of  private  and  aided  schools  :  for  boys,  5,620  j  for  girls,  775— 
total,  6,395.  Number  of  private  and  only  inspected  schools :  for  boys,  172 ;  for  girls,  38 — 
total,  210.  Total  number  of  lower-class  schools :  for  boys,  14,161 ;  for  g'rls,  1,760— 
total,  15,921.  Pupils  in  government-schools:  boys,  319,843;  girls,  19,359— total, 
339,202.     Pupils  in   private  and  aided  schools:  boys,  149,718;    girls,  21,275— total, 

*  These  statistics  aro  p^i  ven  in  order  to  agree  with  the  educational  statistics.  According  to  the  census 
of  1S72  the  area  was  966,936  square  miles  and  the  population  190,278,644. 
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170,993.  Pupils  in  private  and  only  inspected  schools :  boys,  6,245 ;  p^irls,  1,134— total, 
7,379.  Total  number  of  pupils  in  lower-class  schools :  boys,  475,806 ;  girls,  41,768— 
total,  517,574.  Expenditure  on  goTcmment  lower-class  schools :  imperial,  $243,166.25 ; 
local,  $632,693 — total,  $875,859.25.  Expenditure  on  lower-class  aided  schools :  imperial, 
$182,13:5;  local,  $247,395.25— total,  $429,528.25 ;  total  expenditure  on  lower-class  schools, 
$1,305,387.50. 

2.  if t(W/€-c?a«a «c*ool».— Number  of  government-schools:  for  boys,  699— total,  699. 
Number  of  private  and  aided  schools :  for  boys,  2,024 ;  for  girls,  133— total,  2,157.  Nnml^er 
of  private  and  only  inspected  schools :  for  boys,  17 — total,  17.  Total  number  of  middle- 
class  schools:  for  boys,  2,740;  for  girls,  133 — total,  2,873.  Pupils  in  governojent- 
schools :  boys,  55,807 — total,  55,807.  Pupils  in  private  and  aided  schools :  boys,  94,.'>81 ; 
girls,  7,072— total,  101,653.  Pupils  in  private  and  only  inspected  schools :  boys,  1,268— 
total,  1,268.  Total  number  of  pupils  in  middle-class  schools:  boys,  151,656;  girls, 
7,072— total,  158,728. 

Expenditure  for  government  middle-class  schools:  imperial,  $251,342.25;  local, 
$150,290.25 — total,  $401,632.50.  E3cpenditure  for  aided  middle-class  schools :  imperial, 
$349,104;  local,  $506,819.25— total,  $855,923.25;  total  expenditure  for  middle-clasa 
schools,  $1,257,546.75. 

3.  High-schools, — Number  of  government-schools,  114.  Number  of  private  and  aided 
schools :  for  boys,  158 ;  for  girls,  1 — total,  159.  Number  of  private  and  only  inspected 
schools — none.  Total  number  of  high  schools  :  for  boys,  272 ;  for  girls,  1 — total,  273. 
PuT^ls  in  government-schools,  21,286.  Pupils  in  private  and  aided  schools:  boys, 
26,148 ;  girls,  138— total,  26,286.  Pupils  in  private  and  only  inspected  schools— none. 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  high  schools,  26,286. 

Expenditure  on  government  high-schools  :  imperial,  $357,085.25;  local,  $205,574.25— 
total,  $562,659.50.  Expenditure  on  aided  high  schools:  imperial,  $141,142;  local, 
$231,389— total,  $.372,531 ;  total  expenditure  on  high  schools,  $935,190.50. 

4.  Normal  schools, — Number  of  government-schools:  for  males,  58;  for  females,  12— 
total,  70.  Number  of  private  and  aided  schools :  for  males,  29 ;  for  females,  5— total, 
34.  Total  number  of  normal  schools:  for  males,  87;  for  females,  17— total,  104. 
Students  in  government-schools :  male,  2,853 ;  female,  184 — total,  3,037.  Students  in 
aided  schools:  male,  1,227  ;  female,  82 — total,  1,309.  Total  number  of  students  in  nor- 
mal schools :  male,  4,080 ;  female,  266— total,  4,346. 

Expenditure  on  government  normal  schools :  imperial,  $150,253 ;  local,  $44,189 — 
total,  $194,442.  Expenditure  on  aided  normal  schools:  imperial,  $24,480;  local, 
$38,715— total,  $63,195;  total  expenditure  on  normal  schools,  $257,637. 

5.  Special  acAooZa.— Number  of  art-schools,  3 ;  viz :  Calcutta,  with  50  students  and 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $9,806.25 ;  Madras,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  $13,706; 
and  Bombay,  with  99  students  and  an  annual  imi>erial  grant  of  $5,500.  Besides  this 
school  of  art  there  is  at  Bombay  the  David  Sassoon  Industrial  School,  with  101  students 
and  an  annual  imperial  grant  of  $6,721. 

6.  Colkffes. — A,  General  coUeges  :  Number  of  government-colleges,  24 ;  number  of 
private  and  aided  colleges,  20 — total  number  of  general  colleges,  44.  Students  in 
government-coUeges,  1,854 ;  students  in  private  and  aided  colleges,  2,140— total 
number  of  students  in  general  colleges,  3,994. 

Expenditure  on  government  general  colleges :  imperial,  $237,343.25 ;  local,  $82,992.25— 
total,  $320,335.50.  Expenditure  on  aided  general  colleges :  imperial,  $43,145.25 ;  local, 
$87,997.25— total,  $131,142.50  ;  total  expenditure  on  general  colleges,  $451,478. 

B.  Special  colleges.  Number  of  law-colleges,  10,  with  684  students  and  a  total  cost 
of  $22,596.25. 

Number  of  colleges  of  medicine,  5,  with  893  students  and  a  total  cost  of  $170,551. 
Number  of  colleges  of  civil  engineering,  4,  with  549  students  and  a  total  cost  of 
$110,641.  Total  number  of  special  colleges,  19,  with  2,126  students  and  a  total  cost  of 
$303,788.25.  Grand  total  of  colleges  of  every  kind :  Number  of  colleges,  63 ;  number 
of  students,  6,1*20.    Total  cost,  $755,266.25. 
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7.   URtversiliee, — ^There  are  three  nnWersities^  all  established  in  1857,  viz :  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay. 

€k)mparaHv6  atatiatics  of  univerHty-examinaUons  in  1870-'?  1. 
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m.— AMBRICA. 


DOKDaoN  OF  Canada,  British  colony :  Areo,  3,481,779  sqaare  miles ;  popolatioa.  3,657,867.    Capital, 

Ottawa ;  population,  21,545. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  (formerly 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,)  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswick,  Manitoba,  and  British  Colnm- 
bia.  They  were  united  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
passed  in  March,  1857.  The  act  orders  that  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
'^similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ;"  that  the  executive  authority 
shall  be  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her 
name  by  a  governor-general  and  privy-council ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  houses.  Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of 
Kewfonndland  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  still  independent  provinces  of  British  North 
America.  The  six  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  parliament 
and  administration,  with  a  lieutenant-governor  at  the  head  of  the  executive.    They 
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Ixave  fall  powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs,  dispose  of  their  reyeunes,  and  enact 
such  laws  as  they  may  deem  best  for  their  own  internal  welfare,  provided  only  they  do 
not  interfere  with,  or  are  not  adverse  to,  the  action  of  the  central  administration.  Re- 
ports on  the  state  of  education  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Now  Brunswick, 
and  British  Columbia  have  been  received,  abstracts  of  which  are  given  below. 

Ontario,  British  oolony :  Area,  121,260  square  milos  ;  population,  1,620,842.    Capital,  Toronto ;  popula* 
lion,  46,0tf2.    Chief  superintendent  of  education,  £.  liyertfon. 

Statistics  for  1872. — Schools :  Number  of  public  schools,  4,661 ;  number  of  high  schools, 
104;  number  of  other  institutions,  277 — total  number  of  educational  institutions,  5,042. 

Pupils  and  teachers:  School-population  between  5  and  16  years  of  age,  38^,195; 
number  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  454,662;  number  of  pupils  in  high  schools,  7,968; 
number  of  pqoils  in  other  institutions,  10,170 ;  total  number  of  pupils,  472,800.  Total 
number  of  public-school-teachers,  5,476— males,  2,623  ;  females,  2,850. 

Expenditures:  Amount  expended  for  public-scbool-imrposes,  §2,270,648.03;  amount 
expended  for  high-^ichool-purposes,  $214,005.20;  amount  expended  by  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  $335,572.57 — total  amount  expended  for  educational  purposes, 
12,820,225.80. 

Quebec,  British  colony:  Area,  210,020  square  miles;  population,  1,191,505.    Capital,  Qachec ; ^pulo- 
lion,  59,699.    Minister  of  pubUc  instruction,  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau. 

Primary  inatruction, — ^Number  of  schools,  4,028 ;  number  of  scholars,  217,504.  Total 
sum  levied  for  public  instruction,  $976,788.61.  Three  normal  schools,  with  252  stu- 
dents—123  males  and  129  females.  Number  of  dissentient  schools,  215,  with  7,468 
scholars,  viz :  162  Protestant  schools,  witU  5,428  scholars,  and  53  Catholic  schools,  with 
2,040  scholars. 

Secondary  tn^t/n/c/ion.— Number  of  classical  colleges,  16,  with  3,028  students  and  239 
professors ;  number  of  industrial  colleges,  13,  with  1,974  students  and  99  professors ; 
academies  for  boys  and  mixed,  66,  with  6,501  students  and  158  professors ;  a<;ademie8 
for  gills,  72,  with  13,145  students  and  611  professors ;  model  schools,  252,  with  28,710 
students  and  618  professors — total  number  of  secondary  schools,  419,  with  53,358  stu- 
dents and  1,725  professors. 

Superior  instruction,— Threo  universities,  viz:  McGill  College,  Bishop's  College,  and 
Laval  University,  with  546  students  and  51  professors. 

Special  instruction,— l^umhuT  of  schools,  5,  with  16  professors  and  233  students. 

New  Bbunswick,  British  oolony:  Area,  27,105  square  miles;  population,  285,777.    Capital,  Fredcr^ 
icijou ;  population,  5,000.    Chief  superintcudont  of  education,  Theodore  H.  Baud. 

Common  schools,— The  date  of  the  common-school-act  is  1871.  Number  of  schools, 
664;  number  of  pupils, 28,756;  number  of  teachers,  655.  Grants  irt  ad  of  common 
schools,  October  1, 1871,  to  April  30, 1872,  §35,165.33.  One  training  and  model  school, 
with  4  teachers  and  101  students  and  pupils. 

Superior  and  grammar-schools.  —  Superior  schools,  32,  with  44  teachers  and  2,183 
pupils.    Grammar-schools,  14,  with  22  teachers  and  898  pupils. 

Nova  Scotia,  British  colony :  Area,  18,660  square  miles ;  jKipnlation,  3^,800.    Capital,  Halifax ;  popa- 
latiou ,  29,582.     Superintendent  of  education,  A.  S.  Unnt 

Primary  instruction.— ^iimheT  of  schools,  1,487  ;  number  of  teachers,  1,535 ;  num1>er 
of  pupils  registered,  76,496 ;  number  of  pupils,  42,433.  Normal  and  model  school,  with 
525  students  and  pupils. 

Secondary  and  superior  in«<riicfion.~  County-academies,  10,  with  42  teachers  and  2,548 
students.  Special  academies,?,  with  3G  teachers  aud6t6  students.  Colleges, 6,  with 
40  professors  and  182  undergraduates. 
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Bbitish  Columbia,  British  colony :  Area,  213,000  sqnare  miles;  population,  so.OOO.    Capital,  Victoria. 
Suporiutendcnt  of  education,  Jolin  Jeasop. 
Date  of  pnblio-8chool-act,  April  11,1872.    Number  of  public  schools,   18,  with  l8 
teichere.    School- popular  ion  between  5  and  16   years  of  age,  534.    Total  number  of 
pupils  attendiug,  374.    Denominational  and  private  schools,  17. 

Prkce  EnWAKD'8  ISLAIVP,  British  colony:   Area,  9,173  square  miles;  population,  94,021.    Capital, 
ChariottetowB  ;  population,  8,!:*07.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  J.  McNeile. 

Total  number  of  common  schools  and  grammar-schools,  382,  with  347  teachers  and 
23,185  pnp'ls.    There  is  one  normal  school. 

Javaica,  British  colony :  Area,  6,4C0  sqnare  miles;  population,  441,264.    Capital,  Kingston ;  population, 
40,000.    Inspector  of  schools,  John  Savage. 

Namber  of  children  of  school-age,  (5  to  15,)  123,8-^4.  Total  number  of  children  going 
to  school,  46,000.  Number  of  elementary  schools,  486;  model  schools,  3,  with  179 
pupils;  endowed  schools,  25,  with  1^704  pupils;  normal  schools, 7,  with  124  pupils. 
Total  expenditure  for  education,  £37,444  198.  lOd. 

Mziico,  federal  republic:  Area,  1,030,442  sqnare  miles;  population,  9,17C,082.  Capital,  Mexico;  pop- 
ulation, 200,000. 

Mexico  has  no  national  system  of  pnblic  instruction,  but  each  of  the  States  manages 
its  own  educational  affairs.  The  statistics  of  1873,  for  the  federal  district,  including 
the  city  of  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  275,996,  are  the  following: 

Brimary  instruction, — Number  of  schools,  338 ;  number  of  pupils,  22,407. 

Secondary,  superior j  and  special  imtruction. — Secondary  schools  for  girls,  99  pnpils ; 
preparatory  school,  602  pupils ;  business-college,  640  pupils ;  law-school,  158  students ; 
school  of  medicine,  126  students;  school  of  engineering,  58  students;  school  of  the 
fine  arts,  600  students;  industrial  school,  157  students;  school  of  agriculture  and  vet- 
erinary surgery,  29  students ;  school  for  deaf  mutes,  24  students. 

AfiCEmxE  CoxFEDERATioli,  federal  republic:  Area,  515,700  square  miles;  population,  1,877,490.  Cap- 
ital, Bnenoe  Ayres ;  population,  177,787.  Minister  of  justice,  vrorship,  and  public  instruction,  Dr. 
D.  Nicolas  Avellaneda. 

Primary  instruction,  statistics  of  1872.— Number  of  schools :  Public,  Ift^S ;  private, 
566— total,  1,644.  Namber  of  scholars :  Children  of  school-age,  (6  to  15,)  408,9:^.  Num- 
ber attending  school,  97,549.  Number  of  teachers :  Male,  1,558 ;  female  1,408 — total, 
2,966.    Expenditure  for  primary  instruction,  $1,564,350.13. 

Secondary  instruction. — One  university  at  Cordoba,  with  103  students  and  14  pro- 
fessors :  thirteen  colleges,  with  3,697  students  and  162  professors ;  one  normal  school 
at  Parana,  with  285  students  and  6  professors— total,  15  institutions,  with  4,0^  students 
and  182  professors. 

EaAZiL,  constitntional  monarchy,  (empire :)  Area,  3,100,104  square  miles ;  population,  10,095,978.  Cap- 
ital, Bio  de  Janeiro ;  population,  420,000.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  th^  minister  of  the  into- 
lior,  Dr.  JoAo  Alfredo  Corrto  de  OUveira. 

Primary  instruction.— The  report  contains  only  the  statistics  for  1872  of  the  city  of 
Eio  de  Janeiro ;  65  public  schools  of  the  first  degree,  with  5,622  pupils ;  99  private 
echools,  with  5,323  pupils ;  municipal  schools,  with  554  pupils. 

Secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction. — In  Rio  de  Janeiro :  Imperial  College  of 
Pedro  II,  with  240  students  ;  private  secondary  schools,  54,  with  2,027  pupils  ;  medical 
school,  583  students,  (medicine,  470 ;  pharmacy,  113;)  business-college,  43  students, 
lothe  provinces:  Law-school  at  Recife,  300  students;  law-school  at  San  Paulo,  147 
iitiidents;  medical  school  at  Bahia,  262  students,  (medicine,  193,  and  pharmacy,  69.) 

rsnxD  States  of  Colombia,  federative  republic :  Area,  432,400  square  miles ;  population,  3,894,999. 
Capital,  Bogota ;  population,  50,000. 

The  federative  republic  of  Colombia,  officially  styled  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
fijrmeriy  New  Granada,  was  formed  by  the  convention  of  Bogota,  concluded  September 
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20, 1861.    It  consists  of  nine  sovereign  States,  each  managing  its  own  educational 
affairs. 

Education  in  the  State  of  Cundinamarca. — ^Throngh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  Herran, 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Anti6quia,  located  at  Me<lellin,  a  report  has  been  re- 
ceived on  education  in  the  State  of  Cundinamarca,  containing  the  federal  capital,  Bogota. 
The  population  of  the  State  is  409,602.  The  statistics  are  of  1873.  Number  of  boys  below 
the  age  of  7,  32,664  ;  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15,  33,951 — total  num- 
ber of  boys  below  the  age  of  15,  66,615.  Number  of  girls  below  the  age  of  7,  31,1.52 ; 
number  of  ijrrls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15,  27,410— total  number  of  girls  below  the 
age  of  15,  58,562.  Total  population  below  the  age  of  7, 63,816 ;  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  15,  61,301— total  population  below  the  age  of  15, 125,177.  Number  of 
schools,  public  and  private,  338;  number  of  teachers,  363;  number  of  pupils,  16,489. 
Expenditure  for  public  instruction,  $131,875.77.  Normal  school  for  males,  1,  with  36 
students ;  normal  school  for  females,  1 ,  with  29  students — total  number  of  normal 
schools,  2,  with  65  students. 

Ecuador,  republic:  Area,  316,984  square  miles;  population,  1,300,000.     Capital,  Quito ;  population, 
76,000.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  tbe  minister  of  the  interior,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Leon. 

Primary  instruction, — Number  of  public  schools,  244 ;  number  of  private  schools,  176 ; 
number  of  schools  supported  by  corporations,  11 ;  total  number  of  schools,  431.  Num- 
ber of  scholars  in  public  schools,  17,661 ;  number  of  scholars  in  private  schools,  3,966 ; 
number  of  scholars  in  schools  supported  by  corporations,  837 — total  number  of  scholars, 
22,464. 

Secondary  J  superior^  and  special  instruction, — Six  colleges,  with  59  professors  and  757 
students ;  one  female  college,  with  4  professors  and  153  students.  Faculty  of  law  and 
medicine,  with  12  professors  and  94  students.  School  of  arts  and  industry,  with  22 
professors.  The  polytechnic  school,  with  13  professors  and  59  students.  The  military 
academy,  with  5  professors  and  23  cadets.  Seven  seminaries  supported  by  the  clergy, 
with  47  professors  and  227  students.  The  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  2  professors  and 
22  students.    The  conservatory  of  music,  with  8  professors  and  39  studenta. 

IV.— AU8TSALA8IA. 

Queensland,  British  oolony:  Area,  678,600  square  miles;  population,   125,146.     Capital,  Brisbane; 
population,  19,413.     Secretary  of  tbe  board  of  education,  B.  MacDonnelL 

The  present  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  in  operation  since  1860. 

Statistics  for  1871. — Number  of  schools  in  operation,  136;  number  of  teachers,  325; 
aggregate  attendance  of  children,  18,963;  average  attendance,  9,711;  total  expendi- 
ture for  education,  £35,411  4^.  Id, 

South  Australia,  British  colony:   Area,  760,000  square  milce;  population,  1^,676.    Capital,  Ade- 
laide ;  popuUition,  37,208.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  James  Bath. 

Statistics  for  1872. — Number  of  schools,  307 ;  children  enrolled,  15,123;  daily  attend- 
ance, 11.844;  children  of  school-age,  (5  to  14,)  53,114;  children  instructed  at  home  and 
in  private  schools,  18,591 ;  number  of  teachers,  299 ;  expenditure  for  education,  £18,337 
&.  5d.     ' 

YlCTORiA,  British  oolony :  Area,  88,198  square  miles ;  population,  752,287.    Capital,  Melbourne ;  pop. 
u^tioD,  103,698.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Benjamin  Francis  Kane. 

Statistics  for  1871. — Number  of  children  of  school-age,  (5  to  15,)  197,490 ;  children  en- 
rolled, 114,300;  average  daily  attendauce,  67,233 ;  children  attending  private  schools, 
27,375;  children  attending  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  2,648;  number  of 
schools,  988;  number  of  teachers,  1,710;  one  training  institution,  with  99  students; 
expenditure  for  education,  £204,074  188.  Id. 
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^RW  South  TV  albs,  BritiBh  colony  :  Area,  323,437  square  miles ;  population,  510,183.  Capital,  Sidney; 

popnlatioD,  134,756. 

Number  of  echools,  878 ;  number  of  scbolars,  87,313 ;  amount  of  government-grant, 
£110,000. 

Westkbn  AU6TRAUA,  British  colony :  Area,  979,000  sqiiare  miles ;  popnlation,  25,353.    Capital,  Perth. 
Colonial  secretary,  Fred.*  P.  Barlee. 

SiaHstica  for  1872 — Number  of  schools,  77 ;  average  number  of  scholars  in  daily  at- 
tendance, 2,400. 

Tasmania,  British  colony :  Area,  26,215  sqoare  miles ;  population,  100,675.    Capital,  Hobart  Town } 
population,  19,002.    Chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 

Statisiic9  for  1872 — Number  of  schools,  139 ;  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  10,491 ; 
average  daily  attendance,  5,209;  expenditure  for  education,  £12,342  7«.  9d. 

Kew  Zealand,  British  colony :  Area,  103,000  square  miles ;  popnlation,  256,393.    Capital,  Auckland  j 

popohOion,  20,435. 

Number  of  schools,  193;  number  of  scholars,  14,632;  amount  of  government-grant, 
£33,701. 

In  endeavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  together  the  facts  by  which  to  test  the 
re^wctive  systems  of  education  by  their  eflfects  upon  the  welfare  of  individuala  and 
people  affected  by  them,  the  following  statistics,  from  reports  obtained  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Italy,  are  presented  without  comment : 

Crime  and  educatUm,  (Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Italjf,)  criminal  ttaUtUet. 
England  and  Wales,  1871-'79;  population,  22,712,266. 

Crimk>al  classes,  46,877. 

Proportion  of  criminal  classes :  in  London,  3,139,  or  1  in  1,237.8 ;  decrease  since  last 
year,  11.4  per  cent.  In  Pleasuretown,  613,  or  1  in  411.3 ; •decrease,  17.2  per  cent.  In 
towns  depending  upon  agricultural  districts,  540,  or  1  in  38^3;  decrease,  4.4  per 
cent.  Commercial  ports,  2,340,  or  1  in  536.7 ;  decrease,  11.5  per  cent.  Seats  of  cotton 
and  linen  manufacture,  1,927,  or  1  in  492.1 ;  decrease,  4.2  per  cent.  Seats  of  woolen 
and  worsted  manufacture,  1,447,  or  1  in  417.9 ;  decrease,  23.1  per  cent.  Seats  of  small 
and  mixed  textile  fabrics,  624,  or  1  in  508.2 ;  decrease,  23.1  per  cent.  Seats  of  hard- 
ware-manufacture, 1,387,  or  1  in  470  ;  decrease,  8.8  per  cent.  Smallest  proportion  in 
London.  Largest  proportion  in  towns  depending  upon  agricultural  districts.  Total 
proceeded  against,  559,929 ;  convicted,  423,581 ;  discharged,  136,348. 

Degree  of  instruction  of  those  committed  during  the  year^  (excepting  debtors  and  those  con^ 
mittedfor  naval  and  military  offenses.) 


Educational  standing  of  prisoners. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Proportion  per  cent. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males  and 
females  to 
total  num- 
ber. 


Neither  read  nor  write 

Bead  or  read  and  write  imperfectly 

Bead  and  write  well 

Saperior  instruction 

iBStmctioa  not  ascertained 

Total 


31,960 

66,178 

4,299 

206 

203 


17,376 
25,948 

593 
17 

284 


49,345 

92,126 

4,692 

223 

487 


31.1 
04.3 
4.2 
0.2 
0.2 


39.3 

5a7 

1.3 
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33.6 
62.6 
3.3 
0.9 
0.3 


102,855 


44,218 


147,073 


100 


100 
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Ireland,  1872;  popalatioD,  5,368,696. 
Number  of  jails,  39 ;  number  of  bridewells,  91  ;  Dumber  of  prisoners  in  jails 
December  31,  1872,  2,477.  Total  number  of  prisoners  committed  during  the  year, 
30,222,  viz:  males,  18,772;  females,  11,450.  Summary  convictions,  23,612;  males, 
14,324;  females,  9,288.  Lunatics,  27;  males,  24;  females,  3.  Persons  confined  in 
bridewells  for  drunkenness,  3,537. 


Ages  of  prisoners. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Under  10  years 

10  and  not  exceeding  16  years 

Above  IG  to  21  years 

Above  21  to  31  years 

Above  31  to  41  years 

41  years  and  upwards 

Kot  ascertained 

Education  on  commitment. 

Head  and  write 

Read  imperfectly 

Knew  spelling 

Knew  alphabet 

"Wliolly  illiterate  

Not  ascertained 


40 
1,039 
3,921 
7,449 
3,519 
2,704 
100 


G 
2G5 
1,090 
5,210 
2,904 
1,943 
32 


46 
1.304 
5,011 
12.059 
6,423 
4,647 
132 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


8,777 

2.042 

575 

455 

6.1G4 

159 


2,469 

2,382 

260 

1G2 

6,097 

CO 


11,264 

5,024 

853 

617 

12,261 
219 


Number  of  individuals  wbo  aitende<l  prison-scbools,  4,346;  males,  3,242;  females, 
1,104.  Average  daily  number  of  pupils,  509 ;  males,  380 ;  females,  129.  Number  of 
teacbers,  59  ;  males,  36 ;  females,  23. 


Religions  professions. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Protestant  Episcopalians 

Presbyterians 

Roman  Catholics 

Other  professions 

Not  ascertained 


2,188 

704 

15,697 

24 

159 


1,311 

259 

0,839 


41 


3,499 

963 

25,536 

94 

90O 


Total  expenditure  of  jails,  £88,070  15*.  3^    Average  total  cost  of  each  prisoner  per 
annum,  £35  15^.  9d 

Scotland,  1871-'72;  popahition,  3.399,226. 

State  of  instruction  of  criminal  prisoners  received  during  the  year. 


Ednoational  standing  of  prisoners. 


Cotddnot  read , 

R«ifcd  with  difficolty 

Read  well 

Conlduot  write 

Conld  sign  merely 

Write  with  difficulty 

Write  well 

Had  learned  more  than  mere  reatling  and  writing 

Have  improved  in  reading  or  writing  or  both 

Have  improved  in  arithmetic  or  other  branches  of  instmciion 
Have  learned  a  trade  in  prison 


1 

1^ 

.2 

1 

3,871 

3,034 

10,505 

7,994 

4,679 

1,644 

7,130 

6,809 

1,012 

160 

9,080 

5,34P 

1,833 

355 

555 

64 

1.801 

944 

818 

236 

334 

103 

6,905 
18,499 

6,323 
13,939 

1,179 
14, 428 

2.183 
619 

2.743 

1,054 
337 
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Italy,  1871 ;  population,  36,601.154. 

Number  of  establishments  and  nnmbor  of  inmates : 

Bagnl  penali,  the  galleys,  28;  average  number  of  inmates,  13,910.  Career! 
gindiziare,  prisons  in  ^hich  are  confined  the  accused  nntil  removed  to  the  prisons  to 
which  they  are  condemned  and  debtors,  238 ;  average  number  of  inmates,  32,433. 

Educational  status  of  condemned  prisoners, — Number  of  prisoners  condemned  to  one  year 
and  less,  5,362,  (5,117  men, 245  women.)  Entirely  illiterate:  In  the  bagni,  883 ;  in  the 
case  di  pena  for  men,  2,576 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for  women,  221— total  illiterates,  3,680. 
Able  to  read :  In  the  bagni,  5 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for  men,  31 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for 
women,  2 — total  number  able  to  read,  38.  Able  to  read  and  write :  In  the  bagni,  316 ; 
in  the  case  di  pena  for  men,  1,198 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for  women,  21— total  number 
able  to  read  and  write,  1,535.  Having  a  superior  education :  In  the  bagui,  2 ;  in  the 
oase  di  pena  for  men,  45;  in  the  case  di  pena  for  women,  none — total  number  having  a 
superior  education,  47. 

Number  of  prisoners  not  of  full  age  :  Males,  980 ;  females,  135—  total,  1,095.  Entirely 
iDiterate  :  Males,  397  ;  females,  78 — total,  475.  Able  to  read :  Males,  67 ;  females,  19 — 
total, 86.  Able  to  read  and  write:  Males,  421;  females,  22 — total,  443.  State  of  educa- 
tion not  ascertained :  Males,  75 ;  females,  16 — total,  91. 

In  the  career!  giudiziare.— Attended  prison-schools:  Males,  5,533;  females,  186 — 
total,  5,719.  Percentage  of  inmates :  Males,  16  per  cent. ;  females,  8  per  cent.  Learned 
to  read:  Males,  1,676;  females,  64 — total,  1,740.  Learned  to  read  and  write:  Males, 
2,490  ;  females,  42— total,  2,532.  Remained  illiterate :  Males,  1,367 ;  females,  80— total, 
1,447. 

Educational  status  of  prisoners,  (total  wMwftfr.)— Entirely  illiterate :  In  the  bagni,  total, 
799 ;  in  the  case  di  pena,  males,  1,709 ;  females,  182— total,  1,891.  Able  to  read :  In 
the  bagui,  total,  175 ;  in  the  case  di  pena,  males,  657  ;  females,  95 — total,  752.  Able  to 
read  and  write:  In  the  bagni,  424;  in  the  case  di  pena,  males,  1,607;  females,  60 — 
total,  1,667.  Able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher :  In  the  bagni,  total,  65 ;  in  the  case  di 
pena,  males,  417  ;  females,  11— total,  428.  Total  illiterate,  2,690 ;  total  number  able  to 
read,  927  ;  total  number  able  to  read  and  write,  2,091 ;  tot-al  number  able  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  493.  Of  the  number  of  illkberates  there  learned  to  read :  In  the  bagni,  55 
per  cent.;  in  the  case  di  pena,  men,  38  per  cent. ;  women,  68.  Of  the  number  of  illiter- 
ates there  learned  to  read  and  write :  In  the  bagni,  36  per  cent.;  in  the  case  di  pena, 
men,  50 ;  women,  25  per  cent.  Of  the  number  of  illiterates  there  learned  to  read,  write, 
aod  cipher  :  In  the  bagni,  9  per  cent.;  in  the  case  di.pena,  men,  12  per  cent.;  women, 
7  per  cent.  There  remained  illiterate:  In  the  bagni,  6  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  di  pena, 
men,  10  per  cent. ;  women,  9  per  cent. 

Number  of  volumes  read  in  the  bagni,  718 ;  in  the  case  di  pena,  11,939. 

Case  di  custodiaper  minorenni — prisons  for  the  custody  of  those  not  of  full  age. 

January  1 :  Illiterates,  males  111,  females  5 — total  116 ;  able  to  read,  males 259,  females 
11— total  270 ;  able  to  read  and  write,  males  270,  females  14 — total  284 ;  able  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  males  43,  females  32 — total  75  ;  having  a  superior  education,  male  1, 
female  0— total  1. 

Entered  during  the  year :  Illiterates,  males  227,  females  17 — total  244 ;  able,  to  read, 
males  23,  females  6— total  34  ;  able  to  read  and  write,  males  152,  females  13 — total  16o; 
able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  males  33,  females  2— total  35;  having  a  superior  educa- 
tion, males  2,  females  0— total  2. 

December  31:  Illiterates,  males  60,  females  11— total  71;  able  to  read,  males  109, 
fcmab^  8 — total  117;  able  to  read  and  write,  males  154,  females  23 — total  177;  able  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  males  349,  females  33—total  382 ;  having  a  superior  education, 
males  2,  female  0— total  2. 
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THE  OFFICE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  the  OflBce  has  received  during  the  year  exceedingly  valuable  series  of 
reports  from  foreign  ministries  of  instruction;  it  exchanges  with  all  the  departments 
of  public  instruction  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union — with  the  colleges,  libraries^  and 
other  institutions  of  learning.  From  these  sources  and  from  purchase,  it  has  already 
become  the  most  valuable  pedagogic  library  in  the  country.  Much  is  yet  needed  to 
make  it  complete,  however. 

CIRCULARS  OF  INFORMATION,  1873. 

During  the  present  year  the  following  circulars  of  information  have  been  published 
and  distributed  by  this  office : 

No.  1.  Historical  summary  and  reports  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Spain^ 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Portugal,  6°,  pages  G6. 

No.  2.  Schools  in  British  India,  8^,  pages  30. 

No.  3.  Account  of  college-commencements  for  the  summer  of  1873,  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Veimont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania,  8°,  pages  118. 

No.  4.  List  of  publications  by  members  of  certain  college-faculties  and  learned  socie- 
ties iu  the  United  States,  1867-72,  8°,  pages  72. 

No.  5.  Account  of  college-commencements  during  1873,  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  8^,  pages  155. 

These  pamphlets  have  received  continuous  numbering  at  the  bottom  of  their  pages, 
and  it  is  designed  to  publish  a  general  title,  introduction,  and  index,  so  that  they  may 
be  bound  into  one  volume. 

OFFICE-CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Office  has  steadily  increased  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  force  has  not  permitted  the  recording  of  the  correspond- 
ence as  promptly  as  could  be  desired  and  the  permanent  records  are  not  in  as  favora- 
ble a  condition  as  at  the  time  of  making  my  last  report. 

Amidst  the  extensive  correspondence  conducted  with  school-officials  of  all  grades 
and  with  workers  in  collateral  branches,  many  interesting  letters— foreign  and  do- 
mestic— have  been  received,  from  which  the  lack  of  space  forbids  extended  extracts. 
I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  many  letters,  both  from  State-super- 
intendents and  many  other  educators,  both  official  and  private,  scattered  over  the 
whole  country,  showing  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  this  Office  and 
a  hearty  co-operation  with  it.  For  these  many  expressions  of  encouragement  and 
praise  I  am  deeply  grateful,  and  am  by  them  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  Office  is 
in  a  measure  fultilling  its  purpose. 

Of  the  few  extracts  from  correspondence  given  below,  the  first  refer  to  the  report  of 
this  Office  for  1872 : 

[From  John  F.  Moss,  esq.,  clerk  of  school-board,  ShefiBeld;  Englantl.l 

Permit  me  to  remark  that  the  report  has  proved  very  instructive  and  is  of  particular 
value  to  us  at  t  his  time,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subiect  of  national 
education,  with  the  especial  view  of  improving  the  schools  for  the  people. 

[From  Charles  F.  Dennet,  OHq.,  Brighton,  England.] 
I  consider  the  volume  of  1872  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  public  documents  ever 
issued  in  America,  and  it  must  tell  on  the  world.  At  this  moment,  when  the  battle  of 
education  is  being  fought  out  as  it  is  in  England,  the  volume  has  an  intrinsic  valne, 
and  I  believe  its  circulation  among  the  liberal-minded  in  power  and  authority  iu 
this  kingdom  must  do  good  and  help  on  the  good  work. 

[From  J.  J.  Kibon,  consul-general  of  Salvador,  K"ew  York  City.] 
*  The  government  of  Ecuador  has  instructed  this  consulate  to  obtain  all  possible  in- 
formation respecting  the  organization,  management,  and  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  brought  the  school-system  of  the  United  States  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 
I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  from  you  a  copy  of  your  valuable  report  lor 
1872. 
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[From  John  Jessup,  auperintendeut  of  education,  Victoria,  Britisli  Columbia.] 
I  herewith  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report  for  1872.    The  very  large  amount 
of  interesting  information  which  it  contains  cannot  but  be  usefnl  and  instructive  to 
edncationistfl  throughout  the  civilized  world  who  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  copy. 

The  Austrian  minister,  Baron  Lederer,  through  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of 
State,  notified  this  Office  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  my  august 
sovereign,  has  just  founded  a  university  at  Klausenburg,  in  Transylvania,  and  to  beg 
you  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  kindness  to  bring  this  fact  to  the  notice  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  requesting  said  department  to  transmit  information 
thereof  to  the  presidents  of  universities  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  extracts  will  explain  themselves : 

[From  the  Secretary  of  State.] 

The  syllogos  of  Epiros  have  requested  of  Mr.  Boker,  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Constantinople,  a  statistical  work  on  the  schools  of  this  country,  of  which  they  say 
they  Lave  heard.  As  it  is  supposed  that  the  work  referred  to  may  be  a  report  of  your 
Office,  at  least  in  part,  I  will  thank  you,  should  this  be  in  your  power,  to  enable  me  to 
comply  with  the  request  adverted  to. 

[From  Pn^.  Geo.  A.  Steams,  director  of  the  National  Normal  School  of  the  Argentine  Republic] 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  document  on  the  public-school-system  of  the  United 
States  would  be  of  great  service  to  this  country,  if  not  to  other  parts  of  the  world.    It 
is  a  sabject  very  little  understood  here  and  needs  the  authority  of  your  Bureau  to  cor- 
rect false  impressions. 

[From  FcOioioi^  Tanaka,  second  aasistant  minister  of  the  department  of  education  of  Japan,  transmit- 
ting certain  photographs.] 

These  two  pictures  are  photographs  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokei,  taken  on 
the  occasion  of  opening  its  new  buildings  by  the  presence  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Tenno  of  Japan. 

[From  Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester,  Mass.] 
In  stadving  the  high-school-problem  I  cannot  find  any  statistics  showing  the  per- 
centage of  graduates,  nor  the  percentage  of  boys  in  the  graduating  classes.    This  is  a 
point  of  vitol  importance.    May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  intormation  would  be 
worth  enough  to  warrant  a  special  search  for  it. 

[From  J.  C.  Jillson,  esq.,  of  the  Central  High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.] 
I  wish  to  make  some  experiments  on  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  ingredients  present.    Have  you 
any  printed  directions  or  can  yon  suggest  any  simple  method  of  conducting  the  same  ? 

[From  A.  J.  Schem,  esq.,  chief  editor  of  the  Dentsch-Amerikanisches  Conversations-Lexicon.] 
As  the  German- American  cyclopedia,  a  work  which  chiefly  intends  to  difiiiso  full  and 
correct  knowledge  of  all  American  affairs  among  the  Germans  of  this  country  and  in 
Germany,  has  reached  the  article  **  United  States,"  I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  the 
latdst  ofiacial  documents,  and  therefore  ask  you  the  favor  to  send  me  the  reports  of 
your  Department. 

BECOMMENDATIOXS. 

I  would  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  urge  the  following  Recommendations : 

Fin^t.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  this  Office  commensurate  with  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Secondly.  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  for  suitable  cases  for  the  books  and 
records  of  the  Office,  and  for  preserving  the  models  of  school-apparatus,  &c.,  presented 
to  it. 

Thirdly.  Additional  funds  for  the  publication  of  circulars  of  information,  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  same.  "" 

Fourthly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national  aid 
to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Office. 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appoint- 
E — XU 
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ment  by  the  President,  and  his  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

Fifthly.  In  view  of  the  appalling  number  of  children  growing  np  in  ignorance  on  ac- 
count of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  conntry  in  which  slavery  has 
been  lately  abolished,  and  in  view  of  the  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal  education,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  oria 
portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall  be  set  aside  as  a 
special  fund,  and  its  interest  be  divided  annually,  pro  rata^  between  the  people  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions,  in 
regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and  supervision,  as  Congress  in  it6  .wisdom 
may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Sixthly.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  seen  best  in  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  be  made  for  the  publication  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  annual 
report  of  this  Bureau,  immediately  on  its  completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  for  distribution  among  its  correspondents  and  the  educators  of  the  country,  how- 
ever many  may  be  ordered  for  distribution  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  chief  clerk.  Dr.  Charles  Warren,  is  especially  deserving  of  my  commendation  for 
his  faithful  conduct  of  the  Office  in  my  absence. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  efficient  services  of  my  several  as- 
sistants in  the  Office.  This  year  especially,  they  have  relieved  me  of  much  work  that 
probably  would  have  been  left  undone,  on  account  of  my  health  becoming  seriously 
impaired.  Indeed,  during  no  year  of  my  duties  here  has  the  organization  of  the 
Office  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  itself ;  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  faot  that 
the  members  of  the  force  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Office  is  conducted  and  with  the  educational  details  of  the  country  and  the  wants 
of  the  people. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  for  valuable  aid  to  many  whom  it  is  impossible  to  mention  in 
each  case,  also  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiTairs, 
the  Congressional  Printer,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Among  the  most  gratifying  experiences  in  this  Office  is  the  fact  that  each  year 
adds  to  my  obligations  to  your  Assistant  Secretary,  yourself,  and  to  the  President,  for 
wise  direction  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commimoner, 

Hon.  C.  Delano,  

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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NOTE. 

Tbe  following  abstraois,  ttom  the  reports  of  the  Beverel  State-saperlntendeiits  and  other  anthoritatlye 
lonreeB,  designed  to  show  the  condition  of  edncational  matters  in  ihe  different  States  and  Territories,  are 
prepared  sabstantially,  as  ftir  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the  schedole  giyen  below : 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  ABSTRACT. 

1.  Elsmxntart  iNSTRUcnoir.. (a)  Statistics. 

(fi)  Pnblio-Bchool-systems,  marking  specially  anything  new  and 

noteworthy, 
(c)  Olty  systems  and  their  pecnliaritiee. 

2.  Second  ART  iNSTBUcnoN (a)  Academies. 

(6)  High  schools. 

(e)  Preparatory  schools. 

3.  Training  OF  Teachers (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

4.  Superior  Instruction (a)  Colleges  for  males,  with  nniyersitles. 

(6)  Colleges  for  females. 

(e)  Rflsident  graduate  courses. 

5.  Professional  Instruction (a)  Theological  tralnhig. 

(6)  Legal  training. 

(e)  Medical  training. 

(<2)  Training  of  engineers  and  agricultarists. 

6.  Special  Instruction (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

(b)  Musical  conseryatories. 

(c)  Art-trainlng,  beyond  that  In  the  schools. 

7.  Educational  Contentions (a)  Meetings  of  State-associations. 

(b)  Teachers' institutes. 

8.  Special  Noteworthy  Benefactions. 

9.  Obituart  Record  1 (a)  Brief  memorials  of  educators  deceased  during  the  year. 

10.  List  of  School-Officials (a)  Boards  of  education,  or  State-superintendents. 

(b)  County- or  town-superlntendenti. 
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^APPENDIX. 


ABSTRA.CTS  PROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL-OFFICERS  OF 
STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  CITIES,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  FROM 
VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


JXABAMA. 

fFrom  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson.  State-snporintendent  of  pnblio  instmctlon,  for  the  Bcholaatio 
yeor  Mrhich  ended  September  30, 1878.] 

RECEIPTS. 

Aonual  interest  on  $1,729,817.04,  (sixteenth-section-fiind,)  at  8  per  cent. .  $138, 385  36 

Annual  interest  on  197,091.21;  (valueless  sixteenth-section-fund) 7, 767  30 

Annual  interest  on  $669, 086.80,  (snrplus-rovenue-fund) 53, 526  94 

One-fifth  annual  aggregate  revenue,  (1871) 235,524  54 

Special  assessment  for  schools,  (poll-tax)  ...^ 113, 505  00 

Alabama  Mutual-Aid  Association 2,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  under  section  957,  revised  code. . .  .• 54, 269  36 

Unapportioned  balance,  (1871) 2,082  47 

Total 607,060  97 

EXPENDITURES. 

Apportioned  amoDg  counties $553,067  65 

Pay  of  county-superintendents 35,000  00 

Pay  of  connty-directors 4,000  00 

Pay  of  clerk  of  department 1,500  00 

Contingent  fund 1,000  00 

Fornormal  schools 12,000  00 

Library-fund 50  00 

Total  expenditures 606,517  65 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Total  number  of  children  between  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  (males,  204,416 ; 
females,  199,319) 403,735 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  white  children  enrolled,  (males,  32,766 ;  females,  29,176) 61, 942 

Number  of  colored  children  enrolled,  (males,  20,125 ;  females,  21,548) 41, 673 

Total  enrollment 103,615 

•  The  statistica  of  city-echools,  iabnlated  from  retnms  tnode  by  the  citT-superintendents.  and  al«o  the 
names  of  the  presidente  and  foil  statistics  of  theblgbor  odaoationol  inltitations  of  each  State  will  bo 
fimnd  in  their  appropriate  places  amon^  the  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volamc.  Lists  of  the 
anivensitiea,  coUeges,  and  professional  schools  in  each  State  are  also  given  in  the  abstracts  of  their  re- 
spective  States.  The  statistical  tables  of  the  schools,  coUoees,  and  public  educational  institntious  em- 
body the  information  given,  inrMponse  to  the  oircnlars  of  Inqoiry  sent  ont  from  this  Bnroan,  by  those 
In  cnxu^e  of  the  institutions. 

OfHnfc  to  want  of  space  reference  is  made  in  the  text  only  to  institutions  from  which  the  Bureau 
I  printed  or  written  information  relating  to  matters  of  special  interest. 
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4  EEPOET    OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

Averap^e  number  of  white  children  attending,  (males,  23,871;  females, 

21,650) 45,521 

Average  number  of  colored  children  attending,  (males,  14,371 ;  females, 


3rage : 
4,035) 


14,035) 23,406 


Total  average  attendance 73,927 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  for  white-schools,  (males,  1,176 ;  females,  644) 1 ,  820 

Number  of  teachers  for  colored-schools,  (males,  620 ;  females,  210) 830 

Total  number  of  teachers 2,650 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  primary  schools,  (for  white  children,  287 ;  for  colored,  547)  ..  834 

Number  of  intermediate  schools,  (for  white  children,  563 ;  for  colored,  229)  792 

Number  of  ijrammar-schools,  (for  white  children,  732 ;  for  colored,  39)  . . .  771 

Number  of  high  schools,  (for  white  children,  162 ;  for  colored,  2) 104 

Total  number  of  schools 2,561 


FINANCIAL. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  number  of  counties  to  forward  proper  annual  re- 
ports within  the  time  required,  a  fair  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  year  with 
those  of  the  year  previous  has  l>een  Impossible ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
failure  of  the  treasury  to  cash  school-warrants  had  a  depressing  elect  upon  all  the 
township-schools,  the  number  of  children  in  attendance — and  the  time  during  which 
the  scnools  were  open — does  not  vary  materially,  it  is  thought,  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

It  has  been  Impossible  for  county-superintendents  to  balance  their  accounts  with 
the  department  of  education,  from  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  warrant's  remain 
in  their  bauds  unpaid  ;  and^  in  the  judgment  of  the  retiring  superintendent,  Hon. 
Joseph  Hodgson,  the  affairs  of  the  department  cannot  be  satisfactorily  administer^ 
until  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  money  to  meet  the  annual  educational  appor- 
tionments ;  and  to  this  end  he  advises  that  a  sale  of  State-bonds  be  ordered  sufficient  to 
liquidate  every  cent  of  indebtedness  to  the  public  schools  and  that  the  school-reve- 
nues be  henceforth  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  funds,  in  accordance  with 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  says  that  they  "  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  educational  purposes,  and  no  other  purposes  whatever.''  Notwithstanding 
this  express  command  of  the  constitution,  every  dollar  of  the  public-school-fund  and  of 
the  university-fund  given  the  State  by  the  General  Government  has  been  either  squan- 
dered or  lost,  so  that  the  entire  amount  expended  annually  for  the  public  schools  and 
the  State  University  has  to  be  raised  each  year  by  direct  taxation  on  people  already 
croauing  under  heavy  taxes  and  indebtedness.  The  new  State  superintendent,  (Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Speed)  in  an  address  to  the  board  of  education,  advises  that  all  defaulting 
officers  and  all  officers  in  arrears  be  sought  out  and  compelled  to  account  for  every 
dollar  of  public-school-money  that  has  gone  into  their  hands  or  be  made  to  suffer  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law. 

COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Superintendent  Speed  advises,  also,  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  county-super- 
intendents to  reside  at  the  county-seat  of  each  county  and  keep  their  offices  open  on 
certain  days  of  each  week,  since  their  residence  in  remote  comers  of  counties  having 
a  large  area  compels  teachers,  trustees,  and  other  school-officers  having  business  with 
them  to  travel  a  great  distance,  at  the  risk,  even  then,  of  finding  the  county-superin- 
tendent absent.  He  further  recommends  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  county-superintendents  for  grossly  immoral  conduct  and  drunkenness. 

TEACHERS. 

A  revision  of  the  school-l^ws  is  considered  necessary,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  until  the  money  is  in  hand  to  pay  them.  Such 
teachers  are  generally  po6r,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  have  to  rely  entirely  upon  their 
pay  to  sup^rt  themselves  and  their  families.  To  employ  them,  poor  as  they  are,  se- 
cure their  time  and  services,  and  then  compel  them  to  wait  six  or  twelve  months  for 
their  pay,  is  not  only  unwise,  but  unjust  and  cruel,  and  entails  much  suffering  on  a 
worthy  class  of  citizens,  who,  moreover,  render  more  service  for  less  compensation  than 
any  other  public  servants.  There  are  hundreds  of  poor  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
who  have  served  faithfully  and  laboriously,  whose  wives  and  children  snflbr  for  want 
of  food  and  raiment  because  they  have  failed  to  receive  the  amounts  due  for  work  done 
many  months  ago.  ^  -  . 
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AT.ABAlfA. 


PECULIARITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 


The  mo6t  noticeable  featare  in  tbo  scbool-system  of  tbis  State  istbe  fact  tbat  it  is  the 
creation  of  tbe  constitution,  and  not  of  the  legislature,  and  tbat  tbe  power  to  enact 
sebool-laws  is  taken  from  tbo  latter  and  given  to  tbe  State-board  of  education.  The 
general  assembly  baa  power  to  repeal  these  laws,  and  tbat  is  all.  In  a  decision  of  tbo 
sapreme  court  of  Alabama  it  is  said  :  "  Tbe  new  system  has  not  only  administrative, 
bnt  fuU  legislative,  jwwers  as  to  all  matters  having  reference  to  tbe  common  schools 
and  the  public  educational  interests  of  tbe  State.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  nor  essen- 
tially changed  by  legislative  authority." 

The  governor  of  tbo  State  is,  ex-offido,  a  member  of  the  board,  but  with  no  power  be- 
yond tbat  of  debate  and  advice.  Tbo  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  its  pre- 
siding officer,  as  well  as  the  executive  officer  of  all  school-laws ;  and  thus  both  the  school- 
and  the  State-authorities  have  a  voice  in  its  proceedings  and  an  opportunity  to  shape 
its  legislation.  This  system,  in  the  opinion  ot  both  the  present  and  the  retiring  super- 
intendents, needs  revision,  having  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  the 
demands  of  popular  education.  The  superintendent,  therefore,  suggests  to  the  board  of 
edncation,  as  well  worthy  its  consideration,  whether  tbe  old  plan  was  not  more  success- 
ful and  beneficial. 

MONTGOMEBY. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  capital  is  given  at  15,000 ;  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  (5-21,)  3,327 ;  number  enrolled  in  schools,  878 ;  number  of  weeks  in  schol- 
astic year,  38;  number  of  schools,  13;  of  teachers,  13,  (2  male  and  11  female:)  number 
of8cl)olai«  enrolled  as  above,  878;  number  in  average  attendance,  631.*  The  salaries 
of  teachers  in  primary  schools  (all  females)  are  from  $40  to  $50  a  month ;  of  those  in 
intermediate  schools  (all  females)  $50  to$GO ;  of  tbe  male  principal  in  grammar-schools, 
fph  to  $104) ;  of  the  female,  $60  to  $iS5 ;  of  the  male  principal  in  high  schools,  when  ex- 
istent, $lO0  to  $120.  Tbe  income  for  tbe  year  1872-73  is :  from  last  year,  $2,223.10 ;  from 
State-apportionment,  $3,742.87;  from  city-appropriation,  $4,000 ;  from  Peabody  fund, 
$1,500— total,  $11,466.97.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  time  were,  for  salaries  of  sup- 
erintendents, nothing,  several  serving  gratuitously ;  for  salaries  of  teachers,  $0,308.35 ; 
for  foel  and  lights,  $^.03 ;  for  rent  of  buildings,  $350 ;  for  repairs,  $183.47;  forstation- 
mr,  $25;  for  aisconnt  on  warrants,  $555.60— total,  $7,665.42 ;  leaving  an  apparent  bal- 
ance of  $3,800.55.  Neither  Latin,  Greek,  German,  nor  French  is  taught  in  the  public 
Khools  and  drawing  is  only  in  its  elements ;  bat  vocal  music  is  attended  to  in  all. 

OPBUKA. 

Population  of  the  city,  4,800 ;  children  of  school-age,  715 ;  number  enrolled  in  schools, 
^;  average  attendance,  300 ;  school-year,  40  weeks.  The  schools  are  :  (1)  1  public 
•cbool,  with  2  male  and  2  female  teachers,  275  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  220  in  average 
attendance ;  (2)  1  ^^  mixed  "  school,  with  1  male  and  1  female  teacher,  and  60  pupils ;  and 
(3)  I  young  ladies'  school,  with  2  teachers  and  45  pupils.  Tbe  income  for  the  public 
fchool  is :  from  State-fund,  when  collected,  $800 ;  from  local  fund,  $1,000 ;  from  other 
sonrces,  ($1 ,000  from  Peabody  fund,)  $2,000— total,  $3,800.  Expenditures  not  given,  but 
8aad,  in  the  application  for  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  to  be  $3,000  for  teachers  alone. 
Opelika  is  a  new  town,  which  has  sprang  up  within  the  last  seven  years,  and  has  not 
yet  reached  full  order  in  its  school-appointments.  Latin  and  Greek,  nowever,  are 
teoght ;  there  are  20  pupils  in  drawing,  75  in  vocal  music,  and  30  in  instrumental. 

SELMA. 

Whole  population,  8,000 ;  children  of  school-age,  2,067 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  739 ; 
in  private  schools,  30 :  school-year,  40  weeks.  The  public  schools  are  2,  of  which  1  is 
for  whites,  the  other  lor  colored  youth.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  7  grades,  with  a 
teacher  for  each  grade.  In  one  of  the  schools,  a  boys'  grade  is  separate.  In  the  white 
division  there  is  also  a  high-school  for  ^irls.  The  teacuers  are  (male  4,  female  14)  18. 
The  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  said  to  be  737,  (442  whites,  ^5  blacks,)  which,  if 
collect,  is  very  high,  reaching  within  two  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  Tboro  are 
abocvening-schoolsforcolor^  pupils;  number  attendant  not  given.  In  the  private 
•efaools  are  3  male  and  6  female  teachers,  with  an  average  attendance  of  150  pupils. 
The  iocoroe  of  the  public  schools  is  gi\^n  as  $12,659,  of  which,  $1,659  comes  from  the 
titate,  $9,500  from  local  fand,  and  $1,500  from  tbo  Peabody  fund.  Expenditures  not 
itated.  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  drawing  and  vocal  music  ^'  to  some  extent,  "  and 
theie  are  a  few  pupils  in  French. 

SECONDARY  IN8TRUCTI0X. 

Information  respecting  schools  for  secondary  instruction  in  this  State  is  very  incom- 
plete. While  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  reports  164  high  schools,  two  of 
which  are  for  the  education  of  oolor^  children,  no  means  are  afforded  for  judging  of 
their  efficiency. 

*  The  aboTo  atatistlcs  are  for  the  pabUc  schools.  Besides  these,  there  aro  in  private  schools  30  teaoh- 
<n,  (4  males  azid  16  females,)  with  over  500  scholars.  r  -  ■ 
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6  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

Of  private  or  denominational  schools  for  secondary  training,  reports  are  at  hand  from : 
(1)  the  Greene  Springs  school,  Hale  County,  of  which  Henry  Lutwiler,  LL.  D.,  is  prin- 
cipal, with  2  male  instructors  and  1  female,  49  male  and  6  female  students.  The  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  German,  and  French  are  taught  and  instrumental  music  to 
the  female  pupils.  The  school  possesses  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  the  natural 
sciences,  also  a  general  library  of  2,000  volumes,  with  1,000  additional  in  the  libraries 
of  two  societies ;  (2)  the  Hamner  Hall  high  school,  in  a  pleasant  grove  near  Mont- 
gomery, principal,  F.  Key  Meade,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  3  other  male  in- 
structors, 70  male  pupils,  with  an  academic  course,  compnsing  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  mathematics,  chemistry,  higher  English,  and  book-keeping ;  (3)  the 
Park  high-school,  Tuskegee,  James  F.  Park,  principal,  with  2  male  instructors,  93  male 
pupils,  of  whom  55  are  in  the  English  course  and  38  in  the  classical.  Number  prepar- 
ing for  college,  30 :  buildings  new  and  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  150  stndonts ; 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  in  course;  and  (4)  the  Burrell  school,  Selma,  principal,  JohnM. 
Cumings,  with  6  female  assistants,  175  male  and  225  female  pupils,  none  thus  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  year  in  grammar-school,  a  small  apparatus  for  x)hiIosophical 
illustration,  and  **  no  library  to  speak  oV*  Monthly  written  examinations  have  been 
used  in  the  higher  classes,  with  good  success. 

From  such  other  institutions  as  the  high  school  for  males,  Montgomery,  the  Lafa- 
yette male-high  school.  Chambers  C.  H. ;  Theodore  Hunter's  school,  Montgomery ;  the 
Sonthwood  select  school,  Talladega,  or  the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  Ac^em^  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Tuscaloosa,  there  are  no  returns  to  show  their  present  condition. 

KORMAL  TRAINING. 

Normal  departments  exist  in  connection  with  Talladega  College  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity. The  returns  from  the  former  show  a  division  of  the  department  into  "  com- 
mon-school normal,"  and  "  higher  normal."  "Above  8 "  are  in  the  first  year  of  the 
higher  normal ;  in  the  two  divisions,  39.  .From  the  university  normal  school  there  are 
no  returns. 

"  Graded  schools  with  normal  departments"  are  also  reported  by  the  American  ^fis- 
sionary  Association  office  50  Reade  street.  New  York,  as  follows :  (1)  Emerson  institute, 
Mobile,  with  2  instructors,  and  135  pupils ;  (2)  Swayne  school,  Montgomery,  with  8  in- 
structors and  612  pupils ;  (3)  Lincoln  school,  Marion,  with  5  instructors  and  300  pn- 
pils ;  (4)  Trinity  school,  Athens,  with  2  instructors  and  163  pupils ;  and  (5)  the  Burrell 
school,  Selma,  previously  referred  to.  In  none  of  these  schools,  however,  are  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  normtd  classes  indicated  or  any  means  afforded  forjudging  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  norm^  course. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  academic  department  of  this  universitv  embraces  six  courses  of  study,  either  of 
which  the  applicant  may  select :  five  parallel  courses  for  undergraduates  and  one  post- 
graduate-course for  master  of  arts,  embracing  extensive  studies  in  any  three  of  the 
schools  into  which  the  academic  aepartment  is  divided,  the  decree  of  master  of  arts 
not  being  conferred  in  course  on  bachelors  of  arts  of  three  years^standing,  as  has  been 
common  at  the  North. 

The  department  of  professional  education  embraces  the  school  of  law,  requiring  one 
year  and  a  hiJf  for  its  completioD,  and  the  normal  school,  which  is  intended  to  prepare 
youn^  men  for  teaching  and  embraces  a  three  years'  course  of  study.  Certificates  of 
proficiency  received  by  those  who  complete  the  course  in  this,  department  secure  their 
admission  into  the  public  schools  as  teachers  without  examination. 

Military  traininq. — ^All  students  are  subjected  to  military  drill  and  discipline,  and 
are  styled  the  "  Alabama  Corps  of  Cadets.*'^  The  school  of  military  sciences  embraces 
instruction  in  military  art  and  science,  military  law,  and  elementary  tactics. 

Finances  of  the  university, — From  a  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion made  to  the  board  of  regents,  it  appears  that  the  expenditures  of  the  university 
for  the  year  1871-72  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  annually  furnished  it  by  the 
State,  $138,000  having  been  disbursed  during  the  year  in  Question,  while  the  annual 
appropriation  is  only  $24,000.  Adding  the  amount  realizea  from  board,  taition,  and 
other  fees  charged  the  students  to  that  snpplied  by  the  State,  he  estimated  that  the 
expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year  were  no^less  than  $43,500,  and,  moreover,  that 
in  the  future  the  entire  amount  would  necessarily  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  since  the 
board  had  just  passed  a  law-  rendering  tuition^ in  the  university  free.*  The  convic- 
tion was  expressed  that  this  outlay  might  be  considerably  reduced  and  the  university, 
at  the  same  time,  be  rendered  more  us^'ul  and  efficient. 

It  was  stated,  for  instance,  that  the  professor  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  who 
received  a  salary  of  $2,500,  had  only  4  pupils  in  his  department,  making  tlieoost  for  in- 
structing one  pupil  in  that  single  branch  $700,  while  a  similar  state  of  things  existed 
in  the  department  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that 
the  two  professorships  of  moral  atid  mental  philosophy  and  natural  history  be  abolished, 

*It  was  donbtlesH  this  sns^Mtion  which  inflaeooed  a  sabsoqnent  action  of  the  board  of  regents  in  tho 
abolition  of  the  Uw  providing  for  free  tuition.  r  -  ■ 
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the  duties  of  the  former  beins  discharged  by  the  president  of  the  institntioQ)  as  was  the 
case  for  40  years ;  that  two  other  chairs  be  consolidated,  and  the  ssdaries  of  professors 
ledaced  to  $2,000  per  annum.  While  these  changes  would  not  diminish  the  efficiency 
of  the  faculty  they  would  effect  a  saving  of  $12,000  annually,  which  sum  could  be  ap- 
plied •to  the  completion  of  the  university-buildings,  to  the  purchase  of  scientif  c  appara- 
tus, to  increasing  the  library,  and  to  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  institution.  He  nirther 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  law,  which  could  be  done  without 
additional  expense  to  the  university,  the  tuition-fees  of  students  being  an  ample  re- 
source for  its  support. 

HOWABB  COLLEOE,  MARION. 

The  professed  aim  here  is  to  make  the  instruction  in  every  department  practical.  In 
all  sciences  the  students  are  required  to  use  the  apparatus  and  instruments  provided 
for  them.  Original  problems  are  solved  and  much  attention  paid  to  original  essays. 
Lectures  are  occasionally  given  on  the  subjects  studied,  but  the  rule  is  that  the  stu- 
dents themselves  perform  in  "the  classroom,  the  object  being  to  make  them  proficient 
in  demonstration  and  explanation  and  keep  constantly  in  exercise  the  knowledge  they 
acquire. 

The  faculty  offers  for  competition  to  the  sophomore-class  a  gold  medal  for  excellence 
in  elocution. 

sPRma  HILL  COLLEGE,  {near  mobile.) 

The  plan  of  instruction  at  this  college  embraces  a  preparatory,  a  classical,  and  a  com- 
mercial course ;  the  first  of  one  year,  the  second  of  six,  and  the  third  of  three.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  classical  course,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  conferred  on  those 
who  pass  the  rec^uisite  examination.  To  attain  the  further  degree  of  A.  M.  there  must 
be  either  an  additional  year  of  philosophic  study  at  the  college  or  a  two  years'  devo- 
tion to  the  studies  of  a  learned  profession. 

TALL4DEOA  COIXEOE,  TALLADEGA. 

This  is  one  of  several  colle^ate  institutions  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  the  benefit  ot  the  colored  race  especially,  though  not  limited  to  them. 
It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  has  in  all  13  instructors  and  268  pupils,  classed,  thus  far, 
only  in  primary,  intermediate,  normal,  and  preparatory  departments.  It  is  said  thus 
&r  to  have  proved  eminently  successful  in  the  training  of  ito  pupils. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eight  institutions  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women  make  returns  for  1873.  These 
returns  show,  in  the  8  colleges  and  ooUeciate  seminaries  mentioned,  an  aggregate  of 
78  teachers, of  whom  20  are  males  and  58 females,  nearly  all  resident  in  the  institutions 
with  which  they  are  connected.  There  are  955  pupils;  233  of  these  in  preparatory  de- 
partments, 44  in  partial  courses,  662  in  collegiate  courses  of  from  four  to  five  years,  and 
16  poet-gradnates  still  prosecuting  studies.  In  all  these  schools,  drawing  and  painting, 
music,  (vocal  and  instrumental,)  and  French  are  taught,  besides  the  other  studies  of  a 
ladies^  college-course.  In  all  but  one,  German  is  added  to  the  Fjcench ;  in  two,  Spanish 
also;  and  in  one,  Italian  forms  a  further  addition  to  the  course.  Four  have  chemical 
laboratories;  6,  philosophical  apparatus  or  cabinet;  4,  at  least  the  beginnings  of  an 
artrgallery,  and  the  same  number  some  means  for  physical  culture.  One  makes  no 
report  of  any  library ;  one  has  400  volumes ;  the  others  from  1,000  to  3,000  volumes 
each. 

The  foUowlng  table  exhibits,  in  brief  form,  the  condition  of  the  various  institutions 
for  superior  instruction  in  the  State: 

Staiisiioal  summary  of  univemiies  and  colleges. 
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AGRICXTLTURAI*  AND  MIH^HANICAL  COIXEGE  OF  ALABAMA,  AUBURN,  LEB  COUNTY. 

This  iDstitution  was  established  by  act  of  the  State-legislature,  under  tlie  congree- 
sional  provision  for  the  benefit  of  affrioulture  and  the  meohanic  arts.  The  amount 
realized  by  the  State  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  donated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose 
was  $218,000.  To  this  has  been  added,  by  donation  from  the  trustees  of  the  East  Ala- 
bama College,  at  Auburn,  in  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  the  university  at 
that  place,  all  the  buildinm,  property,  and  lands  of  said  college,  the  value  of  such 
lands,  (200  acres,)  with  the  buildings,  amounting  to  over  $100,000. 

The  institution  "  holds  its  leading  obiect  to  be  to  afford  the  most  thorough  instruc- 
tion which  its  means  will  allow  in  the  orauches  of  learning  pertaining  to  the  industrial 
arts  or  necessary  to  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  or  professions  in  life."  There  are  three  special  courses  of  study  which 
are  elective,  namely,  those  of  scientific  agriculture,  civil  and  mining  engineering,  and 
literature  and  science.  There  is  also  a  required  course  of  three  years  for  all  students, 
beginning  with  elementary  studies  and  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  training  for  the  ac- 
tive business-concerns  of  life  or  for  the  special  and  higher  courses  of  study  pursued  in 
the  college. 

MilUary  training, — Although  militarv  science  is  required  to  be  and  is  taught  in  the  in- 
stitution and  the  government  and  discipline  are  modeled  after  those  of  military  schools, 
it  is  not  made  a  leading  object  of  the  course,  since  the  aim  of  the  college  is  not  to 
make  proficients  in  arms,  but  simply  to  teach  the  tactics  and  improve  both  the  health 
and  bearing  of  the  students. 

Free  scholarships, — ^Each  county  of  the  State  is,  by  law,  entitled  to  send  two  students 
to  this  college. 

During  the  first  session  of  seven  months,  closed  October  30, 1872,  there  were  in  at- 
tendance 103  students,  of  whom  6  graduated.  The  same  numbers  appear  in  the  re- 
turns for  1873. 

StaHsHoal  summary  of  schools  for  prof essiondlinstrucHon, 
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SCHOOL  OP  THIOLOOT. 

Howard  College  School  of  Theology 

SCHOOL  OF  lODICINl. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama 
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$175,000 

$75,000 
75^000 
50,000 

1.000 
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SCHOOL  OF  SCIKMCK. 

AgricoltaralazidMechanieRlCoUege 

$823,500 

$17,800 

$3,000 

AT«ABAMA  INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  this  institution  is  said  1^  the  secretary, 
in  his  report  for  1873,  to  amount  to  $18,000.  The  buildings  and  ^rounds  are  reported 
by  the  president  to  be  kept  with  a  degree  of  neatness  and  care  selaom  found  anywhere, 
the  groves  and  lawns  improving  in  appearance  yearly,  the  walks  and  carriage-ways 
graded,  and  drainage  secured  as  far  as  there  have  been  means  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  garden  and  tillable  lands  have  been  cultivated  and  fertilized,  and  have  produced 
abundant  crops,  the  labor,  except  hauling,  being  all  done  by  the  male  pupils.*  The 
mechanical  department,  closed  for  want  of  means,  was  to  be  partially  re-opened  in 
October,  1873,  competent  teachers  in  this  line  having  been  secured. 

The  whole  number  present  last  year  was  70 ;  for  the  year  which  ended  September,  1873, 
60.  Of  this  last  number  46  were  mutes  and  14  blind.  In  the  mute^epartment  4  teachers 
have  been  employed ;  in  the  blind,  2 — 1  in  the  intellectual,  1  in  the  musical  instruc- 
tion. The  advancement  of  the  pupils  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory— in  several  in- 
stances highly  encouraging — thougn  the  appliances  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  are 
poor,  there  being  no  means  to  increase  the  supply  of  school-apparatus,  maps,  globes,  &o., 
which,  in  their  raised  forms,  are  expensive. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  iDdastrial  Home,  near  Mobile,  the  Church  Home  for  Orphans,  Mobile,  and  The 
Sheltering  Arms,  in  the  same  city,  an  asylum  for  the  indigent,  are  all  institutions 
semi-edQcational  in  character,  under  the  charge  of  churches  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal 
communion ;  but  as  no  report  has  been  received  from  them  the  extent  of  their  educa- 
tional work  cannot  be  stated. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  ALABAMA. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE-BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Speed,  nperintendent  of  public  intiruction,  ez-qjficio.  pretident,  Montgomery. 


County. 

Name^and  district. 

Post-office. 

Dallas 

J  H.Sean  flrat 

Selma. 

WUooz  ........................ 

W.  B.  H.  Howard,  first - 

Dale 

J.R.Ard,  second 

Ozark. 

Geneva... 

G.  H.  T.  Gibson,  second 

Geneva. 

t«e© 

O.  D.  Smith,  third • 4 

Opelika. 
Dadeville. 

Tanapooaa 

HileT : 

J.P.Oliver,  third 

John  T.  Foster,  fourth... 

Green  sboro** 

Si.  Clair 

L.F.  Box,  fifth 

Aahville. 

Etowah 

W.  N.  Cowan,  fifth 

Gadsden. 

I«awrence.......  •••...... ...... 

W.  J.Smlth,  sixth 

Town  Greek. 

Walker 

A.  H.  McCloDg,  sixth 

Jasper. 

COUNTY-  AND   CITY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Antanga... 

Baker 

Baldwin... 
Barboor  ... 

Bibb 

Blonnt 

Bollock.... 

BoUer 

Calhonn... 
Chambers.. 
Cherokee  . . 
Choctaw... 

CUrke 

Clay 

Ckbnine  . . 

Coflbe 

Colbert.... 
Coneenh... 

Coosa 

Covington  . 
Crsnthaw.. 

Dale 

Dallas 

DeEalb... 
Elmore.... 
Escambia.. 
Etowah.... 

Fayette 

Franklin... 
Geneva.... 
Oreeno  .... 

Hale 

Henry 

Jaekson 

Jefferson... 
Landerdale 
Lawrence.. 

Lee 

Lfanestone.. 
Lowndes... 

Ifawon 

Madison  . .. 
Xarscgo... 
Marloa.... 
ManhaU... 

Mobile 

Monroe.... 


John  L.  Alexander., 
J.  L.  WUliams  . 
Howard  Hall,  sr . 
B.  a  Fields.. 
N.  e.  LaGrone. 
F.  A.  Hanna . 
H.  G.  McCaU  . 
J.  H.  Thigpen  . 
J.  C.  McAnley  . 
T.  W.  Greer  . 
W.  H.  Lawrenco . 
V.R.  Williams. 
M.Ezell. 

A.  Williamson 

N.G.Mollory 

Alfred  McGee 

M.CByrd 

W.J-Lodklns 

H.W.Pond 

E.ManciU 

J.J.  Bronson 

W.H.Stnckey  .... 

P.  D.  Barker 

P.B.FraxIer 

W.P.Hannon 

J.  T.  a  Foard 

B.J.C.HaUe 

B.  F.Peters 

J.J.Rogers 

J.H.Reese 

W.G.McCracken.. 

M.H.Yerby 

J.  A.  Pouter 

J.  J.  Beason 

J.RRockett 

J.M.Weems 

D.C.  White 

J.  F.  Yarborongh  . . 

T.S.  Malono 

H.W.Caffey 

H.  C.  A  rmKtrong . . . 
A.W.McCullongh. 

George  P.  Ellis 

Elisha  Vickerv 

A.  J.  McDonald.... 

B.R.Dicluon 

T.J.Emmons 


PrattvlUe. 

Hardy  P.  O.,  Dallas  Co. 

Howard's  Wharf. 

Enfaola. 

Centreville. 

Bangor. 

Union  Springs. 

GreenviUe. 

Oxford. 

Waverly, 

Centre. 

Butler. 

Suggaville. 

Hiliabce. 

Chalaflonee. 

Elba. 

Tngcnmbla. 

Evergreen. 

Rockford. 

Andalusia. 

Rntledge. 

Ozark. 

Selma. 

Porters  vllle. 

Wetnmpka. 

Pollard. 

Gadsden. 

Favotte  C.  H. 

Ple'asant  Site. 

Big  Creek. 

Eutaw. 

Greenesboro'. 

Abbeville. 

Scottiboro'. 

Klyton. 

Florence. 

Monlton. 

Lochapoko. 

Athens. 

Benton. 

Notasnlga. 

Hnntsvllle. 

Linden. 

PlkeviUe. 

Guntersville. 

Mobile. 

MonroevUle. 
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lAst  of  scliooUofflciaU,  ^c. — Continued. 


County  and  city. 

Name. 

Po8tK)ffice. 

James  FItzpatrick 

Montgomery. 
Somervilie. 

MorcRn  *          .................. 

T.Morrow................. .. 

Perry ......*.............•..•.. 

J.W.Morton 

PerryviUe. 
Bridgeville. 
Troy. 
Wedoweo. 

Pickens 

James  Somervilie. 

Piko .  ..  ...................... 

W.C.Menifee 

Rftnd'llph    ..,r r -r 

J.M.K.Gnhm 

RogBell 

J.  M.Brannon 

Seale. 

St.  Clair 

F.Dillon 

Cropwell, 

Sanford 

J.  M.  J.  Guy  ton 

Shelby 

D.  Y.  Wyatf 

Helena. 

Sumter  ........................ 

M  f.  KinnaM ,,--,...,, 

Livingston. 
Talladega. 
Dodeville. 

Talladega 

W.L.  Lewis 

Tallanoosa...... . .............. 

S.C.Oliver 

Tuscaloosa 

R.S.COX 

Tnmuiloosai 

Walker 

J.  C.  Scott...  

Jasper. 

St.  Stepbeni. 

Camden. 

Washington. 

J.  A.  Richardson 

Wilcox 

B.D.MorriU 

Winston 

James  Hilton!...............  ................. 

Houston. 

City  of  Montgomery. 

H.C.Bush 

Montgomery. 
Selma. 

City  ot  Selma 

W.C.Ward 

Oitv  of  Birmintrbam ............. 

L.H.Maraiew8 .: 

Birmingham. 
Eofaola. 

City  of  Eufaula 

B.  D.Locke •. 
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ARKANSAS. 

[Prom  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Thomaj^  Smith,  State-Bnpcrintendent  of  poblic  instrnction,  for  the  term 
endod  September  1, 1872.  published  in  1873.1 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Ainount  raised  far  public  schools. 

From  State-Bchool-tax  of  1870 $107,973  70 

From  district-tax  of  1870   320,810  00 

From  State-school-tax  of  1871 .-.     212,376  06 

From  district-tax  of  1871 193,089  71 

Total  receipts  for  1871  and  1872 894,249  47 

Amount  expended. 

Teachers' wages $696,881  85 

Bailding  school-houses  and  porohasing  sites  and  houses ' 76, 610  06 

Fnrniture,  repairing  school-houses,  &c 46,621  35 

Paying  school-trustees 11,825  22 

•Total  expenditure  for  1871  and  1872 970,306  74 

Balance  on  hand  September  30, 1872 38,684  14 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Concerning  these  the  State-superintendent  remarks :  "  The  reports  of  the  circnit-su- 
X>6Tintendent8  are  so  imperfect  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  exhibit  the  true  condi- 
tion of  education  in  the  State." 

Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  21  years.  1871 128, 641 

Number  of  colored  chUdren  between  5  and  21  years',  1871 41 ,  655 

Total  scholastic  population  for  1871 .'  196,237 

Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  21  years,  1872 96, 149 

Number  of  colored  children  between  5  and  21  years,  1872 16, 417 

Total  scholastic  population  for  1872 194,314 

Decrease  from  1871 1,923 

Attendance, 

Number  of  white  children  attending  school,  1871 56, 787 

Number  of  colored  children  attending  school,  1871 13, 210 

Total  attendance  for  1871 69,927 

Number  of  white  children  attending  school,  1872 20, 363 

Number  of  colored  children  attending  school,  1872 2, 500 

Total  attendance  for  1872 32,863 

Decrease  from  1871 37,064 

Teachers  and  ieacKenf  institutes. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  1871 2,128 

Number  of  teachers  emploj'ed  in  1872 2,035 

Decrease  from  1871 93 


**  All  the  figures  in  these  Btatemente  are  given  as  printed  in  the  report.  A  glauoe  will  show  that 
ihtste  is  an  error  somewhere,  the  items  as  they  stand  really  amounting  to  $831,938.48  for  expeDdituree, 
ktaring  an  apparent  balance  of  163,310.99,  iastead  of  $38,684.14.  The  present  StAte-supcrinteudcnt 
thinks  that  tnis  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  firom  an  onmentioned  item  of  the  salaries  oi  ten  cii-cait- 
■nperintendents  at  |3,000  per  annum,  with  their  postage. 
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Whole  amount  paid  teachers  in  1871 $424,443  00 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers  in  1872 355,624  90 

Decrease  from  1871 68,818  10 

Number  of  teachers  holding  first-grade-certificates,  ( 1872) 188 

Number  of  teachers  holding  second-grade-certificates,  (1872) 423 

Number  of  teachers  holding  third-grade-certificates,  ( 1872) 546 

Number  of  teachers' institutes  held  during  1871 31 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes  held  during  1872 25 

Decrease  from  1871 - 6 

Number  attending  institutes  in  1871 651 

Number  attending  institutes  in  1872 323 

Decrease  from  1871 C28 

School-houses. 

Number  of  school-houses  previous  to  1871 1,037 

Value  of  school-houses  previous  to  1871 $131,456  98 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  during  1871 302 

Value  of  school-houses  erected  during  1871 $67,676  30 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  during  1872 187 

Value  of  school-houses  erected  during  1872 : $55,913  50 

Whole  number  of  school-houses,  September  30, 1872 1,292 

Number  of  school-houses  with  inclosed  grounds 85 


CONDniON  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  (September  30,  1870,)  the  free-school-systeni  had  been 
in  successful  operation  rather  more  than  two  years.  During  that  time  many  difficul- 
ties had  been  surmounted :  the  prejudice  which  at  first  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  especially  with  regard  to  the  education  of  colored  children,  had  been  overcome, 
and  scnools  had  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  counties  iu  the  State;  many  excel- 
lent teachers  had  been  attracted  from  the  older  States,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  "being 
put  forth  to  build  suitable  school-houses  and  keep  schools  open  for  a  longer  time  than 
three  months  during  the  year. 

During  the  years  1871  and  1872  various  influences  and  agencies  have  operated  most 
disastrously  against  the  frce-school-system,  so  that  it  has  been  not  only  greatly  hin- 
dered and  embarrassed,  but  well-nigh  destroyed ;  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  tne  system  has  declined  into  almost  total  indifference. 

WANT  OF  FUNDS. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  state  of  things  has  been  the  want  of  adequate  funds, 
occasioned,  in  great  measure,  by  the  actiout)i  the  legislature  in  limiting  the  amount 
of  local  tax  that  might  be  levied  in  country  districts  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  and  in 
cities  and  towns  to  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 
In  many  neighborhoods  no  provision  for  schools  had  previously  existed,  and  consider- 
able expense  was  necessarily  incurred  in  getting  them  into  operation  for  the  first  time. 
The  people,  however,  relying  on  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  for  •<  levying  such  tax 
as  may  be  deemed  proper"  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  public-school-fund,  zealously 
engaged  iu  the  work  and  incurred  the  liability,  expecting,  by  imposing  on  themselves 
a  little  heavier  tax  for  a  year  or  two,  to  be  able  to  liquidate  their  indebtedness  and 
still  carry  on  their  schools.  In  a  few  instances,  perhaps  through  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience in  such  matters,  an  exorbitant  rate  of  taxation  was  authorized  by  district- 
meetings.  This  excess  was  seized- ui>on  by  the  enemies  of  free  schools  and  exaggerated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  legislature  to  limit  the  amount  of  local  tax.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  interest-bearing  certificates  and 
made  them  receivable  for  school-tax^.* 

TEACHERS  PAID  IN  DEPRFX3IATED  SCRIP. 

The  payment  of  the  school-fund  in  this  depreciated  paper,  worth  but  little  more  dur- 
ing the  past  year  than  half  its  par  value,  with  the  curtailment  of  local  taxation,  so 

•A  deciBion  of  the  mipreme  conrt,  In  ita  bossIod  of  January.  1873,  puts  an  end  to  this  abnso  by  de- 
darinstbat  these  taxes  must  be  paid  in  currency.  This,  if  earned  out,  will  add  about  two-fifths  to  the 
aohool'fund  of  each  county  and  enable  the  authorities  to  do  Justice  to  the  teachers  they  engage. 
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crippled  a  large  portion  of  the  school-districts  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sop- 
I)ort  even  a  three-months  school ;  and  teachers  receiving  their  pay  in  scrip,  and  finding 
that  they  conld  not  dispose  of  it  except  at  a  minons  discount,  left  the  State.  The 
schools  have  thos  lost  many  of  their  most  valuable  teachers. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that,  as  the  chief  dependence  for  the  support  of  schools  in 
the  several  districts  must,  until  the  State-fund  shall  become  much  larger  than  at  pre- 
sent, be  on-  local  taxation,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people,  as  few  restraints  as 
possible  should  be  imposed  on  this  action.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  act  restricting 
the  amount  of  local  tax  to  be  levied  be  repealed,  and  that  tnere  be  a  provision  of  law 
that  these  taxes  be  collected  and  paid  over  in  current  funds.  An  ophite  condition 
has  brought  ruin  and  discredit  on  the  free-school-system  in  many  counties  of  the  State. 

SCHOOL-RK VEN  UKS  AND  BGHOOL-FUND. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  a  levy  of  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  by  the  State  for 
school  purposes,  which  is  collected  and  paid  into  the  State-treasury  as  other  State- 
taxes  are ;  and  this,  together  with  the  accrued  interest  on  the  vested  school-fund  and 
the  poll-tax,  is  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  leaving  the  people  of  the  several  school  districts  at  liberty,  within  certain 
limits,  to  levy  a  locid  tax  for  the  additional  support  of  schools. 

All  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &c.,  belong  to  the  common-sehool-fund ;  but  the  ar- 
rangements for  their  collection  are  not  satisfactory,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fines 
reaches  the  State-treasury.  * 

Of  the  two  townships  of  land  originally  granted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
seminary,  but  afterward  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
State,  about  1,000  acres  remain  unsold.  The  remainder  has  been  disposed  of  at  the 
price  of  $4  per  acre,  on  a  credit  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  from  date  of  sale, 
the  notes  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  outstanding 
amount  of  principal  of  the  notes  given  for  these  lands  was,  in  1870,  about  $35,000. 

Of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  saline  lands,  about  20,000  acres  remain  unsold.  The 
remainder  was  sold  at  about  $1.25  per  acre.  The  amount  of  the  notes  given  for  these 
lands  was,  in  1870,  about  $10,000. 

DIVSBSION  OF  SCHOOL-FUND  TO  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

The  last  distribution  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  seminary  and  saline  lands  was  in 
January.  1661.  After  that  date  most  of  the  money  coming  from  these  funds  was  appro- 
priated ^or  general  State-expenditures.  There  was  thus  transferred  to  the  general  rev- 
enue from  tbe  seminary-fund  $7,260.81  and  from  the  saline-fund  $4,633.13.  In  view  of 
these  facts  the  question  arises  whether  the  State  should  not  be  considered  us  indebted 
to  these  funds  for  the  amounts  thus  diverted  from  their  legitimate  object. 

Of  the  928,000  acres  of  the  sixteenth-section-lands,  about  122,000  have  been  sold  and 
jmtents  granted  by  the  State.  A  large  quantity  was  sold  that  has  not  been  paid  for  and 
for  which  no  patents  have  been  issued.  The  claims  of  the  State,  in  the  form  of  notes 
and  bonds  for  school-lands  sold  and  moneys  loaned,  amount,  perhaps,  with  the  accrued 
interest,  to  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
collection  of  these  outstanding  claims  as  far  as  possible.  Where  purchasers  of  land 
make  no  effort  to  settle  their  indebtedness,  steps  are  being  taken  to  forfeit  the  pur- 
chases and  take  possession  of  the  lands  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Efforts  are  also  being 
made  to  collect  a  reasonable  rental  for  the  time  improved  lands  have  been  occupied  by 
parties  failing  to  comply  with  their  contracts  of  purchase. 

The  taxes  collected  on  lands  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  sections  should  be  paid  into  the 
common-school-fund,  but  for  severalyears  past  have  been  merged  in  the  general  reve- 
nue of  the  State.  The  question  hence  arises  whether  the  State  does  not  stand  indebted 
to  the  school-fund  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  taxes  thus  misapplied. 

The  amount  of  permanent  school-fVind  on  hand  October  1, 1872,  was: 

In  United  States  currency $14,510  84 

In  5-20  United  States  bonds 24,186  25 

In  State-scrip , 56,804  22 

Total 95,501  31 

Amount  of  oommon-school-fund : 

In  United  States  currency $3,024  24 

Instate  scrip :.      36,852  51 

Total '.....      39,876  75 

PEABODY  FUND. 

Among  the  educational  affenciee  of  the  State  special  mention  is  made  of  the  aid  af- 
forded by  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund.    The  donations  to  differ- 


ent schools  during  the  past  year  amounted  altogether  to  $8,950. 
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SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  plan  of  connty-sopervision  has  been  much  diecnssed  and  seems  to  be  gaining  in 
favor.  Ifc  is  believed,  however,  that  this  system,  though  well  adapted  to  older  States, 
will  not,  for  the  present,  subserve  the  educational  interests  of  Arkansas  nearly  so  well 
as  circuit-supervision  properly  carried  out.  It  is  admitted  that  the  latter  system  has, 
from  various  causes,  been  made  productive  of  but  little  good,  if  not  of  positive  evil. 
So  great  were  the  complaints  that  both  political  parties  in  the  recent  campaign  deemed 
it  politic  to  make  special  reference  to  it  in  their  platforms.  This  failure,  however,  is 
ascribed  rather  to  abuses  of  the  system  than  to  the  faults  of  the  system  itself.  It 
is  8Uffgeste<l  that  the  circuit-superintendents  be  made  more  directly  responsible  to  the 
people  or  t^  the  head  of  the  school-department ;  also,  that  the  school-law  be  so  amended 
as-  to  prevent  their  devoting  their  time  to  other  business,  and  to  exact  more  rigidly  a 
thoroif|;h  and  punctual  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  The  superintendent  remarks 
that,  although  the  want  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  circuit-superintendents  has  un- 
doubtedly been  one  cause  of  failure  in  the  school- work,  still,  no  energy  that  might  have 
been  put  forth  by  these  officers  could  have  compensated  entirely  for  the  severe  blow  the 
system  received  from  causes  previously  mentioned. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  the  State-superintendent,  has  been 
in  existence  three  years  and  has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary.  Its  influence  has  been 
widely  felt,  creating  a  public  senHment  in  favor  of  the  free-school-system  and  prompt- 
ing teachers  to  professional  excellence  and  pride.  It  has,  as  yet,  received  no  aid  from 
the  State,  not  even  pay  for  publishing  official  advertisements.  Something  in  the  way 
of  financial  aid  is  needed  to  make  the  enterprise  successful. 

SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Fifteen  cities  and  towns  have  organized  under  the  special  act  **  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  schools  in  cities  and  towns,"  approved  February  4, 1860.  In  these  several  places 
a  board  of  directors  has  been  elected  and  the  schools  put  in  operation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act.  No  official  reports  Irom  these  districts  have  been  received,  but  in 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  the  schools  are  believed  to  be  doing  reasonably  well.  In  the 
city  of  Little  Rock,  especially,  they  are  pronounced  a  decided  success,  though  the  man- 
agement by  the  school-board  is  regarded  by  many  as  extravagant. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EMBARRASSMENTS. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Corbin,  present  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing additional  view  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  public-school -system  is 
laboring.  His  testimony  both  corroborates  the  statements  made  in  the  published 
report  of  Superintendent  Smith  and  gives  later  information,  his  communication  bearing 
date  November  15, 1873.     He  says : 

"  The  condition  of  the  schools  generally  is  not  hopeful,  aud  the  cause  is  easily  under- 
stood. It  is  as  follows :  In  all  cases  where  the  contrary  is  not  directly  stated,  the  word 
'  dollar,'  in  a  statute  of  Arkansas,  means  not  the  old  dollar  spoken  of  in  our  arithmetics, 
which  was  equal  in  value  to  one  hundred  cents,  but  so  much  State-scrip  or  treasurer's 
certificates  on  bank-note-paper,  which,  for  the  last  three  months,  has  been  worth  only 
from  35  to  45  cents  on  the  dollar.  A  portion  of  the  State  and  local  taxes  is  paid  in 
United  States  currency;  but  such  is  the  laxity  of  the  laws  that  when  it  is  paid  out  it 
is  almost  invariably  State-scrip.  This  not  only  deprives  the  schools  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  legitimate  resources,  but  exasperates  the  people  aud  impoverishes  the 
teachers,  so  that  those  of  superior  grade  cannot  easily  be  obtained  or  retained,  aud  the 
effect  upon  the  public  schools  is  almost  fatal.'' 

DISTRIBDTABLE  FUND  DIMINISHED. 

"  Heretofore,  under  the  law,  the  State  superintendent  has  twice  a  year  apportioned 
among  the  various  counties  what  is  usually  termed  *  the  distributable  school-fund.' 
This  tund  was  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  the  three  following  items,  viz : 

*'(a)  The  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar. 

*\bS  Per-capita  tax. 

"  (o)  Six  per  cent,  interest  paid  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  permanent  school- 
fund. 

**  The  total  of  these  three  items,  constituting  the  distributable  fund  for  the  last  appor- 
tionment, amounted  to  about  $210,000,  which  was  apportioned  according  to  the  school- 
law.  But  the  last  general  assembly  incorporated  in  the  *  general-revenue-law '  a  section 
denying  to  the  State-auditor  any  power  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools  on  *  the  general  revenue  of  the  State,'  and  the  attorney-general  decided  that 
this  cut  off  the  item  *  a,'  which  constituted  about  three-fonrtfais  of  the  distributable 
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fond,  and  left  $55,000  in  State-^crip,  at  35  per  cent.,  as  the  only  amouDt  for  which  the 
auditor  conld  draw  his  warrants.  Several  of  the  conutj-treasnrers,  as  custodians  of 
the  apportioned  fund,  propose  to  go  into  the  supreme  court  aud  apply  for  a  mandamus 
to  compel  the  auditor  to  <&aw  his  warrants  for  the  full  amount  apportioned,  but  with 
little  prospect  of  success."  "But  in  reality  the  paying  out  of  the  distributable  fund 
would  have  been  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  schools,  as  the  throwing  of  $210,000  in 
State  scrip  on  a  market  already  glutted  with  that  security  would  have  reduced  its 
Yidne  to  almost  nothing,  for  during  the  last  few  months  very  often  there  was  '  uo*sale' 
at  any  figures  for  even  so  small  an  amount  as  two  or  three  thousand  dollars." 

PROVISIONS  OF  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

''  The  last  general  assembly  repealed  the  old  and  enacted  a  new  school-law.  The 
new  law  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  old,  with  but  few  changes,  but  these  few 
changes  were  of  a  very  important  character : 

"(l)  Under  the  old  law  the  various  school-districts  had  the  power  to  tax  themselves 
as  heavily  as  they  chose  for  school-purposes ;  the  new  law  fixed  the  maximum  of  local 
taxation  at  five  mills. 

"(2)  Under  the  old  law  the  schools  were  managed  by  ten  circuit-superintendents, 
who  also  constituted  the  State-board  of  education.  The  new  law  provides  for  county- 
snperintendents,  and  makes  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University 
the  State-board  of  education.  The  first  set  of  county-superintendents  was,  under  the 
law,  appointed  by  the  governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State-superintendent : 
the  succeeding  sets  are  to  be  eleoted  by  an  annual  convention  of  the  school -trustees  of 
each  county.  The  salary  of  the  county-superinteudeuts  is  to  bo  fixed  by  the  county- 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  is  to  be  from  $300  to  $500,  payable,  I  presume,  iu  county- 
scrip.  Despite  the  small  salary,  the  county-superintendents  are,  almost  universally, 
men  of  high  character  and,  in  many  cases,  of  fine  scholarship. 

"  (3)  Under  the  old  law  a  school-trustee  received  as  compensation  for  his  services 
$2  per  day  for  every  day  *  actually  and  necessarily  spent'  in  his  official  duties;  under  the 
new  the  only  compensation  he  receives  is  being  exempted  from  working  on  the  roads 
and  ^m  serving  on  Juries. 

•*  (4)  Another  matter  afifectlng  the  schools  very  materially  was  the  creation  by  the 
last  legislature  of  nine  new  counties,  thereby  dividing  some  fifty  or  sixtv  of  the  old 
school-districts^  Besides  this,  the  boundaries  of  quite  a  number  of  the  other  counties 
were  changed,  by  which  a  still  larger  number  of  the  districts  was  aflected,  as,  under 
the  laW|  a  school-district  must  be  entirely  comprised  in  one  county.  The  amount  of 
oon^sion  that  has  resulted  from  this  cause  is  almost  incalculable. 

"  (5)  The  depreciation  in  the  State-securities  and  the  fact  that  they  have  almost 
no  market-value  abroad  render  it  difficult  for  even  the  State-supeiintendent  to  obtain 
ench  stationery  (for  instance,  school-registers)  as,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  copyright- 
property,  can  be  purchased  only  from  the  owners. 

"  (6)  The  difficulty  last  specified  is  increased  by  the  meager  appropriation  for  car* 
rying  on  school-operations,  made  by  the  last  general  assembly.  The  appropriations 
were  made  on  the  presumption  of  an  advance  in  the  value  of  State-scrip ;  but,  instead, 
there  has  been  a  material  decline. 

"  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  conolnde  from  the  above  statement  that  our 
schools  are  in  an  absolutely  hopeless  condition,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  Arkansas  are  friends  of  commoi\  schools  and  that  the  numbers  of 
this  class  are  continually  increasing." 

INTEREST  FELT  IN  COBIMON  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  common-school-law  and  the  condition  of  our  public-school-systom  are  attract- 
ing a  great  amount  of  attention  from  our  best  minds,  and  I  confidently  hope  that  our 
next  general  assembly  will  be  prepared  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  former  and  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  latter.  Any  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  will  produce  a  corresponding  one  in  the  schools,  and 
Buch  improvement  is  hoped  for.'' 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Unlike  most  of  her  sister-States  in  the  West  and  South.  Arkansas  has  hitherto  been 
without  a  recognized  State  university.  The  Industrial  University,  opened  in  1872, 
gives  good  promise  of  usefulness  and  may  become  the  head  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.  Besides  thi&  the  only  institutions  for  collegiate  culture  at  present  ex- 
isting appear  to  be  Cane  BllU  College,  Boonsboro',  and  St.  John's  Collei^,  Little  Rock. 

At  Cane  Hill,  the  professors  in  the  college  teach  also  the  students  in  the  prepara- 
tory school,  so  that  the  instruction  is  nniform  throughout. 

QL  John's  is  under  the  care  of  the  Masonic  fhttemity  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  children  of  its  members.  It  suffered  much  from  the  disastrous  influ- 
I  of  the  war  and  is  only  beginning  to  recover  from  these. 
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The  table  here  giyen  shows  the  main  points  reported  by  the  two,illa8tratiye  of  their 
condition : 
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Arkansas  OoUege,  BatesviUe,  although  chartered  as  a  college  in  1873,  still  exists  only  as  a  preK>S0>7 
school 

THB  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution,  from  its  large  endowment  and  fair  prospect  of  continued  State-aid, 
stands  so  prominently  forth  above  the  struggling  and  enfeebled  colleges  as  to  deserve 
special  notice.  Established  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  making  a  grant  of 
150,000  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  it,  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly,  passed  to  effect  the  object  of  this  grant,  its  leading  purpose  is  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related^  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  thus  promote  the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
of  life.  In  its  circular  for  1873-74,  its  full  aims  are  said  to  be :  (1)  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life ;  (2)  to  afiford  to  students  that  mav 
desire  it  the  benefit  of  manual  labor,  not  so  much  to  lessen  expenses  as  to  preserve  health 
and  cultivate  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  employments ;  (3)  to  prosecute  ex- 
periments for  the  promotion  of  both  garden-  and  field-culture;  (4)  to  provide  the  means 
of  instruction  in  militar^r  science;  and  (5)  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  general  and 
thorough  education,  classical  as  well  as  scientific,  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  best  colleges. 

The  location  of  the  university  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Fayette- 
ville,  Washington  County,  within  the  Pea  Ridge  region,  one  of  the  most  salubrious, 
beautifiil,  and  fertile  portions  of  the  State.  Here,  on  an  ample  domain,  bestowed  upon 
the  institution  by  the  citizens,  buildings  have  been  erected  to  accommodate  300  stu- 
dents, while  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  a  noble  permanent  edifice  five  stories 
high  and  214  feet  in  length,  with  wings  122  feet  in  depth.  This  is  to  be  completed  by 
September,  1875,  and  wul  afford  accommodation  for  700  students. 

The  trustees  have  made  provision  for  237  beneficiary  scholarships,  which  will  enti- 
tle those  admitted  to  them  to  four  years'  free  tuition.  These  are  to  be  apportion^  to  the 
several  counties  according  to  their  population. 

A  normal  department,  with  two  courses,  one  of  three  and  one  of  two  years,  is  open  in 
the  university  to  male  students  of  16  and  females  of  14  years  of  age,  of  good  character, 
who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  -examination  in  the  common  English  branches.  Those 
who  will  enter  into  a  written  obligation  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
for  the  two  years  succeeding  the  completion  of  their  course  are  admitted  free  of  tuition. 

The  university  proper  is  to  embrace  four  colleges,  with  thirteen  subordinate  schools, 
as  follows : 

L  The  college  of  agriculture,  including  (1)  the  school  of  agriculture  and  (2)  the  school 
of  horticulture. 

II.  The  college  of  engineering,  including  (1)  the  school  of  mechanical  engineering, 
(2)  that  of  minmg  engineering,  (3)  that  ofcivil  engioeering,  (4^  that  of  architecture. 

Ul,  The  college  of  natural  science,  including  (1)  the  schoofof  chemistry — agricultural, 
technologic,  pharmaceutic,  and  metallnrgio — and  (2)  the  school  of  natural  history. 

lY.  The  college  of  general  science  and  literature,  including  (1)  the  school  of 
English  and  iiioderh  languages  and  literature,  (2)  the  school  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature,  and  (3)  the  school  of  mathematics.  This  college  includes  also  courses  in 
natural  history  and  chemistry,  in  history  and  social  science,  and  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  '*A  preparatory  department  has  been  established  in  ooonection  with  the 
university,  with  a  full  course  of  five  years." 

Besides  the  above  colleges  and  scnools  there  will  be  (1)  the  school  of  military  sci- 
ence and  (2)  the  school  of  commerce. 

In  accordance  with  this  outline  there  have  been  appointed,  fbr  the  year  1873-74,  the 
following  professors  and  instructors:  (1)  A  president  and  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  (2)  a  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature,  (3)  a  professor  of 
theoreticflJ  and  applied  chemistry,  (4)  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering,  (5) 
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a  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  (6)  a  professor  of  practical  and  tLeoreticnl 
Bgricaltare  and  horticultnre,(7)  a  principal  of  the  normal  department,  (8)  a  preceptress 
in  the  same,  (9)  an  instmctress  of  the  training-school  connected  with  this  depai'tment, 
and  (10}  a  professor  of  mnsic. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SCtKNCS. 

Arkantas      Indiutrial 
UnlveraHj 

6 

.... 

188 

40 

$225,000 

♦ 

1130, 000  ALIO  000 

$10,400 

$50,000 

150 

' 

*  BuUdingt  not  yet  completed. 


ARKANSAS  INSnTUTB  FOR   THE  BUND. 

Located  at  Little  Bock,  five  acres  of  ground  have  been  purchased  for  the  institution, 
and  a  substantial  brick-building  has  been  erected.  The  numlier  of  blind  persons  that 
have  received  instruction  during  the  last  two  sessions  is  50. .  The  number  in  the  insti- 
tution, October  1, 1872,  was  41— males  13,  females  28.  The  institution  is  open  to  both 
whito  and  colored  persons.  The  school  has  a  good  assortment  of  apparatus  and  the 
pupils  are  reported  as  making  excellent  progress.  The  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous condition. 

Fifty  pupils  are  reported  as  receiving  instruction  in  the  last  two  sessions,  41  being 
on  the  list  at  one  time,  about  as  many  as  the  building  will  accommodate.  Larger  ac- 
commodations are  called  for,  as  there  are  1^  blind  persons  in  the  State  of  legal  age 
to  be  in  the  institution.  All  the  pupils,  embracing  males  and  females  from  early  child- 
hood to  full  manhood  and  womanhood — the  white  and  colored  in  separate  divisions — are 
taught  not  only  primary  and  high-school  branches  of  instruction,  with  vocal  and  instru- 
mental mnsic,  but  also  handicraft  to  both  sexes.  They  are  taught  thus  to  be  a  help 
and  comfort  to  their  families,  instead  of  a  burden  and  a  care,  while  their  individual 
capacities  for  happiness  and  usefulness  are  of  course  immeasurably  enlarged. 

ARKANSAS  DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE. 

This  &hool  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Little  Rock.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  1873  was  72— males  39,  females  33.  The  buildings  are  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  only  about  7.5,  and  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  at  once  taken 
to  increase  their  ci4[)acity,  as  at  least  twice  that  number  in  the  State  require  instruc- 
tion. The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  competent  teachers  and  the  pnpils  are  re- 
ported to  be  making  good  progress. 

For  two  years  there  has  been  no  change  of  principal,  matron,  or  teacher,  though  one 
teacher  has  been  added  to  the  list. 

As  a  school  the  inmates  are  appropriately  classified,  each  class  having  its  own  teach- 
er, an  arrangement  which  secures  greater  attachment  between  teacher  and  pupil,  as 
well  as  greater  general  progress.  Manual  labor  is  taught,  together  with  the  sign-lan- 
guage and  the  usual  branches  in  the  public  schools,  every  efifort  being  made  to  improve, 
not  the  mind  only,  but  the  character,  the  efforts  often  issuing  in  a«gTaddening  success. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  SCHOOL-LAW. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  held  January  13, 1873,  a  committee  of  four 
was  appointed — the  State-superintendent  being  on^-rto  prepare  and  submit  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  such  amendments  to  the  existing  school-law  as  should  be  found  or  thought 
to  be  necessary. 

PROPOSED  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  that,«whereas  an  industrial  university  was  lo- 
cated on  one  border  of  the  State,  while  the  colored  population  was  almost  exclusively 
on  the  opposite  border,  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  State  to  establish  a  normal 
school  at  some  point  convenient  for  the  colored  masses  of  the  State  and  for  the  special 
benefit  of  that  class  of  citizens. 

2E 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


UST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  AKKANSAS. 

Hon.  J.  C.  CORBIM,  Stau-$uperintendera  of  public  instruction,  Little  Rook, 

cODjrrr-supERiNTENDEirre. 


Connty. 


Name. 


Post-offlce. 


Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton ^, 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhonn 

CnrroU 

Chicot 

Clark , 

Clayton 

ColumbJi 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden .... 

CroHS 

Dallas 

Debha 

Dorscy 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Falton 

•Garland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead  .... 
Hot  Springs... 

Howard 

Independence . 

Izard  

Jnckson 

Jefferson 

■Jobni<on 

Lafayette 

I>nwrence 

Lee 

Lincoln  

Little  River... 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Missitsdppi 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

NVvHda 

Nowton 

Ouachita 

P»*rry 

PhiUipa 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Francis.... 

Saline 

Sarber 

Scott 

SoHCcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

6harp 

Stone 

Cnion 

VunBnron.... 
Washington... 

•White 

"Woodruff 

Yell 


John  McLancblan ... 

R.  8.  Curry 

A.J.  Truman 

J.W.  Hobbs 

M.  Shelby  Kennard .. 
John  W.  Wofford  ... 

Willis  Robertson 

WUliamRBolding.. 

W.H.  Benton 

A.P.  Searle 

T.  P.  McOovem 

J.T.Story 

John  H.  Corse 

JohnD.nillis 

W.T.  Bowland 

Daniel  W.  LewU 

Briton  Kolesen 

WilUamR.Harley... 

Jacob  S.  Ross 

Malcom  Currie 

Charle*  W.Preddy... 
J.  M.Clitton  

W.U.  Martin 

Stephen  F.  Dykes  ... 

Henry  P.  Smith 

John  W.  Harrison  . .. 
James  R  Snodjrrr.ss. . 
Charles  Ooldburgh  .. 
Hugh  McCallum..... 

W.  P.  McDonald 

William  H.  Bayne... 

J.  M.  Stackpole 

W.A.Monroe 

M.  W.Martin 

J.  C.  Littlepage , 

N.T.  Little 

Jasper  N.  Hillhouae. . 

J.T.Lumm , 

D.  H.  Rofisean 

Charles  B.  Wells 

Johns.  Sptnks , 

Lee  Prather , 

James  R.  Dowd 

Leon  Roussan  . . . 

H.RPmn 

Z.L.  Cotton 

W.  H.  Prescott 

John  W.  Coen 

M.A.  ElUott 

J.  L.  W.Mathews... 
Maurice  Savage  .... 

Moses  Hyde 

John  H.  Levosqne  . . . 

S.H.Kcllv 

Robert  W.  Mosee  ... 

M.M.Yeaklo 

Dicklson  Brugman.. 

J.  C.  Patnam 

Samuel  Liddell 

Finis  Loach 

J.F.Allen 

H.  Palmer 

H.N.Davis 

Wflllam  M.Colby... 

H.H.Cleory 

Samuel  Davidson... 
John  F.  Patterson  .. 

W.H.  Goodwin 

Peter  A.  Moses  ...... 

George  Grace 

Leroy  Bates 

Frank  W.  Meyers. ». 
John  Piper 


De  Witt 

Hamburg. 

Mountain  Home. 

BentonviUe. 

Warren. 

LeadHUL 

Hampton. 

Carrollton. 

Lake  Village. 

Arkadelphia. 

Corning. 

Magnolia. 

Springfield. 

Jonesboro*. 

Van  Buren. 

Marion. 

Wittsburf. 

Princeton. 

Lacooia. 

Toledo. 

Monticello. 

Conway  Station. 

Ozark. 

Salem. 

Hot  Spring!. 

Sandy  Springs. 

Gainsviiie. 

Washington. 

Rock  port. 

Center  Point. 

Batesville. 

Mount  Olive. 

Jacksonport. 

Fine  Bluff. 

Clarksville. 

LewiMville. 

Powhatan. 

Mariana. 

Star  City. 

Rocky  Comfort. 

Lonoke. 

HuntsvUIe. 

Sherman. 

Osceola. 

Clarendon.  •     « 

Mount  Ida. 

Rosston. 

Jasper. 

Camden. 

Perry  vlUe. 

Helena. 

Murfreesboro*. 

Harrlsburg. 

Dallas. 

Russell  ville. 

Prairio  Centre, 

Little  Rock. 

Pocahontas. 

Potrest  City, 

Benton. 

Ellsworth. 

Waldron. 

Lebanon. 

Fort  Smith. 

Locksburg. 

Evening  Shade. 

RiggsviUe. 

El  Dorado. 

Quitman. 

FuyetteviUe. 

Judsonia. 

Augusta. 

Dardanelle. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


LIST  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  AKKAN6AS. 

Hon.  J.  0.  CORBIN,  StaU'euparintendera of  publiciMtruction,  Little  Rook, 

COUNTY -SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Name. 


Post-offlce. 


Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Bonton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhonn 

Carroll 

Chicot , 

Clark 

Clayton 

ColumbJi 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden .... 

CroHS 

Dollai 

Debha 

Dorscy 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Falton. 

•Oarland 

Grant 

Gfeeue 

Hompsteed  ... 
Hot  Springs... 

Howard 

Independence. 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

.Johnson ...... 

Lafayette 

I^wrence 

Leo 

Lincoln 

Little  River... 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Missiiwippi-... 

JMonroe 

Montgomery . . 

NfVHda 

Newton 

Ouachita 

P»rry 

PhiUips 

Pike 

Poinsott 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulanki 

Itandolph 

St.  Francis 

Saline 

Sarber 

Scott 

JBoarcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Union 

Van  Bnron.... 
Washington... 

White 

Woodruff 

Yell 


John  McLauchlan  . . . 

R.  S.Curry 

A.J.  Truman 

J.W.  Hobbs 

M.  Shelby  Eennard .. 
John  W.  Wofford  ... 

Willis  Robertson 

WUliam  R.  Bciding  .. 

W.H.Benton 

A.P.  Searle 

T.P.  McGovem 

J.T.Story 

JolinH.  Carse 

JohnD.  HilliB 

W.T.Bowland 

Daniel  W.  Lewis 

Briton  Uolesen 

William  R.Harley.., 

Jacobs.  Ross 

Malcom  Cnrrie 

Charier  W.  Preddy... 

J.M.CUlton 

W.U.Martin 

Stephen  F.  Dykes  ... 

Henry  P.  Smith 

John  W.  Harrison  . . . 
James  R.  SnodRTRSs.. 
Charles  Gnldburgh  .. 

Hugh  McCallum 

W.  P.  McDonald 

William  H.  Bayne... 

J.  M.  Stackpole 

W.  A.  Monroe 

M.  W.Martin , 

J.  C.  Littlepage 

N.T.  Little 

Jat»per  N.  Hillhouse.. 

J.T.Lamm.... 

D.  H.  Roi>eeau , 

Charles  B.  Wells 

Johns.  Sptnks 

Lee  Prather , 

James  R.  Dowd , 

Leon  Roussan ....... 

n.E.Pinn 

Z.L.  Cotton , 

W.H.  Prescott 

John  W.  Coen 

M.  A.  Elliott , 

J. L.W.  Mathews... 
Maurice  Savage  .... 

Moses  Hyde , 

John  H.  Levesqne  .., 

S.H.  Kelly 

Robert  W.  Moses  ... 

M.M.Yeaklo 

Dickison  Bmgman.. 

J.C.Putnam 

Samuel  LIddell 

Finis  Leach 

J.F.AUen 

H.  Palmer 

H.N.Davis 

Wmiam  M.Colby... 

H.H.Cleary 

Samuel  Davidson... 
John  F.  Patterson .. 

W.H.  Goodwin 

Peter  A.  Moses  ..... 

George  Grace 

Leroy  Bates 

Frank  W.Meyera.*. 
John  Piper 


De  Witt 

Hamburg. 

Mountain  Home. 

Bentonviile. 

Warren. 

Lead  HilL 

Hampton. 

CarroUton. 

Lake  Village. 

Arkadolphia. 

Coming. 

Magnolia. 

Springfield. 

Joneuboro*. 

Van  Bnren. 

Marion. 

Wittsburg. 

Princeton. 

Laconia. 

Toledo. 

Monticello. 

Conway  Station. 

Ozark. 

Salem. 

Hot  Springs. 

Sandy  Springs. 

GaiUMvilie. 

Washington. 

Rock  port. 

Center  Point. 

Batesville. 

Mount  Olive. 

Jacksonport. 

Pine  Bluff. 

ClorksvlHe. 

Lewlftvlile. 

Powhatan. 

Mariana. 

Star  City. 

Rocky  Comfort. 

lA>noke. 

Huntsville. 

Sherman. 

Osceola. 

Clarendon.  •     «    . 

Mount  Ida. 

Rosston. 

Jasper. 

Camden. 

Perryvllle. 

Helena. 

Murfreesboro', 

Harrbburg. 

Dallas. 

Russellville. 

Prairie  Centre. 

Little  Rock. 

Pocahontas. 

Pol  rest  aty. 

Benton. 

Ellsworth. 

Waldron. 

Lebanon. 

Fort  Smith. 

Lockeburg. 

Evening  Shade. 

Riggsvlile. 

El  Dorado. 

Quitman. 

Puyetteville. 

Judsonia. 

Augusta. 

Dardanelle. 
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CAIilFORNlA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Henry  N.  Bolander,  State  snpeiintendent  of  public  instmction,  for  the  scholastic  year 
ended  Jane  30, 1673,  and  from  other  sources,  prepared  by  Mm.  S.  B.  Cooper,  San  Frabcigco,  California  ] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Receipt!. 


From  State-apportionments , 

IncreaHe  over  1871 

From  county -apportionments , 

Increase  over  1871 

From  district-taxes 

Increase  over  187 1 , 

From  rateVbills,  Eabscriptions,  and  misceUaneons  sonrces. 

Increaiie  over  1871 

Total  receipts,  Including  balance  on  hand 

Incr«:ase  over  1871 , 


1872. 


•434, 021  85 


361, 300  9U 
'232,"  075*22 
!,'i3i,'783  f>8 


1873. 


$430,219  60 
6,6b6  71 

,179.0#2  45 
289. 449  59 
362.  52J  05 
2l8,2or>  Iti 
310, 502  30 
98, 350  70 

1,551,799  07 
667, 192  23 


Expenditures. 

1872. 

1873. 

For  teacherB*  Varies.. - 

$1,282,799  15 
277, 900  99 
30. 513  67 
290,119  01 

$1,434,306  93 
27.>  074  70 

For  rent,  repairs,  fuel,  and  cont  Ingent  expenses .......................... 

For  ecbool-libraries  and  apparatus 

29,01')  IS 

For  sites,  building  and  school-fnrnitnre ................................. 

374. OUJ  44 

Total  expenditure  for  scbool-pnrpos*i8 

1,881,332  82 

2, 11:5,  3.56  25 
412  147  67 

Increase  over  1871.... ........................................ 

1872. 

1873. 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

135,198 

874 
1,279 

139,596 

944 

Kimher of  ro-"»'ed  children  Ivtvrpen  n  Rnd  15. _,^..,,..-,^,^^--^-,,,,,,,,,^^,^.,,, 

Number  of  Indian  children  between  5  and  15.... 

1,070 

Tdlal 

137, 351 

141,610 
11  494 

Increase  sinc-e  J87I -  r.^«r-..TT'-...r  -Tr--rT.rrT.TT.->TT......... ...•..-... 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 
Number  of  white  children  attending  pnblic  schools  at  some  time  in  year. .......... 

92,955 
385 
144 

97,019 
45S 

Kamber  of  colored  children  attending  pUDllc  schools  at  some  time  in  year ......... 

Number  of  Indian  children  attending  public  schools  at  sbme  time  in  year ...... 

205 

Total 

92,784 

97  6-51 

Inoease  over  1871....... 

14,053 

Average  ntivibei*  of  cAmmfcchlldrAn  hnlonglng  to  public  schools . -r- 

72,972 
65.700 
67.  .V) 
53.13 
47.83 
13, 787 

78, 395 
69.461 
68  <>6 

A  venune  number  of  census-children  attendinir  dail  v . ............................. 

Percentage  of  the  avcraCge  number  beloug^g 

55  35 

Pcr^ntaffe  of  the  dailv  attendance  ............................................ 

49  (5 

Knmhef  of  pnnils  i^i  private  schools- ,t--r ^ti-^-t..  -.»^-i- r .......t... 

12  507 

Decrease  in  these  since  1871 

3,017 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

Knmber  of  male  teflcbem ,,,-,--,,..,,,-,,,,,,-, , 

881 
1,420 

882 

XnmfMM*  rtf  fATnnln  lf>iu>hnni 

1,451 

Total  number  of  teachers. 

2,301 

2,336 

284 

Avemge  pay  per  month  for  males,  $84. 28 ;  for  females,  $63. 37. 
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lera. 


1873. 


STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Whole  number  of  8chooI>di8trtet8 

Increoiie  over  1871 

Number  of  dlxtilctd  malntalniDg  fchools  eight  months  or  over  . , 
Number  of  districtii  maintaining  schooU  less  than  eight  months.. 

Number  of  flrst-grado-schools 

Number  of  tiecond-grade-scbools 

Number  of  third  •grade-schools , 


1,395 


318 
643 


Total  number  of  schools j. 

Increase  over  1871 


1,654 


1,463 
136 
637 
825 
463 
761 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  his  report  upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  Super- 
intendent Bolander  has  given  special  attention  to  the  collecting  and  collating  of  data 
necessary  to  the  consideration  of  two  questions,  to  which  he  oal^  the  serious  attention 
of  the  people  and  legislature  of  California. 

The  first,  one  of  the  most  important  school-questions  of  modem  times,  he  states  as 
follows : 

^<  How  shall  we  arrest  the  evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy  and  secure  to  every 
child  of  the  State  the  rights  and  benefits  of  education  f  **  From  a  carefully-compiled 
table  of  statistics,  showing  the  attendance  at  public  and  private  schools  and  the  non- 
attendance  and  truancy  of  census-children  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  two  facts  are 
brought  prominently  to  view,  viz,  the  steadily  increasing  popularity  of  public  schools 
with  the  better  portion  of  the  people  and  the  almost  inappreciable  abatement  of  the 
evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy  on  the  part  of  children  that  most  need  them." 

PUPILS  CHANGING  PROM  PRIVATE  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

'^  In  eight  years  the  attendance  at  private  schools  has  decreased  21.08  per  cent.,  and 
15,*294  children,  in  a  total  of  141,610,  have  been  transferred  from  private  to  public 
schools.  No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  popularity  of  our  public-school- 
system." 

INCREASED  RATIO  OP  NON-ATTENDANCE. 

*'  But,  while  we  are  steadily  gaining  for  our  public  schools  the  support  of  those  who 
were  at  firat  opposed  to  them  or  indifferent,  we  have  signally  failed  to  impress  that 
lar^e  class  of  people  who,  through  self-interest,  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  ignore  the 
claims  of  their  children  to  the  rights  and  benents  of  at  least  a  common-school-educa- 
tion. To  have  reduced  in  eight  years  the  non-attendance  only  3.38  per  cent.,  or  by 
4,736  in  a  total  of  141,610,  and  to  find  that  truancy  has  increased  2.24  per  cent.,  and 
now  amounts  to  19,259  in  a  total  of  141,610,  is  a  very  discouraging  showing  for  the 
State." 
To  the  question  "  What  is  the  remedy  f"  the  superintendent  replies : 
^'Admitted  that  education  forms  the  only  secure  foundation  and  bulwark  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  if  not  of  every  form  of  government;  admitted  that  the  uni- 
versality of  education  becomes  thus  of  vital  importance  to  the  State;  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  not  only  empower,  but  compel,  the  State 
to  provide  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  enable  every  child  to  acquire  at  least  a 
common-school-edncation,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  the 
privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to  compel  every  parent  to  bestow  upon  his  children 
at  least  the  education  which  the  State  places  within  his  reach." 

teachers'  CERTIFICATES. 

On  entering  upon  his  official  duties,  the  State-superintendent  appointed  a  State- 
board  of  examination,  composed  of  teachers  who  were  residents  of  San  Francisco.  The 
business  of  this  board  was  transacted  very  satisfactorily  until  the  office  of  the  State- 
superintendent  was  removed  to  Sacramento.  Then  meetings  became  irregular,  and 
delays  almost  necessarily  occurred  in  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  superintendent, 
hence,  had  to  re-organize,  the  board  by  appointing  teachers  resident  at  Sacramento. 
Of  this  board  he  is,  ex  officiOj  chairman,  and  to  his  office  all  amplications  for  State-certifi* 
cates  or  diplomas  must  be  sent.  The  qualifications  of  the  higher  class  of  teachers  come 
thus  under  his  observation  and  he  has  an  opportunity  to  select  the  best  material  for 
his  purposes. 

the  support  of  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  second  question  to  which  Superintendent  Bolander  calls  attention  relates  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  providing  for  every  district  of  the  State  sufficient  and  equal  educa- 
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tional  advantag^es.  The  sammaries  of  statistical  information  show  that,  of  the  1,462 
school-districts  in  the  State  in  1873,  only  637,  or  43.57  per  cent.,  maintained  public 
schools  for  eight  months  or  more,  and  the  remainder,  825  districts,  or  56.43  per  cent., 
maintained  t^em  for  less  than  eight  months.  Thns,  while  in  the  centers  of  wealth  nnd 
population  the  children  have  the  advantages  of  a  full  year's  instructiob,  for  the  more 
remote  and  sparsely-settled  districts  of  the  Sta^  the  present  system  proves  wholly  in- 
adequate, since  many  districts  can  maintain  schools  only  from  three  to  six  months  in 
the  year.  Dnring  these  short  school* terms  the  pnpils  of  such  schools  only  get  fairly 
started  in  their  studies,  and,  after  a  ruinous  interval,  come  back  to  commence  agaiu, 
too  often  at  the  former  starting-place. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

The  present  system  goes  even  further  in  its  injustice :  it  determines  when  a  district  is 
to  be  thrust  without  the  pale  of  the  common-school-system ;  for,  should  the  number  of 
census-children  fall  below  a  .certain  figure — twenty  for  some  counties,  up  to  as  high 
as  thirty  for  others— the  present  system  does  not  provide  funds  enough  to  support  m 
the  district  a  school  for  three  months  in  evei^^  year.  Over  a  hundred  districts  in  the 
■  State  are  thns  stricken  from  the  list  of  school-districts  under  the  law,  and  this  when 
in  many  counties  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law  is  levied  for  school-purposes  and 
when  in  every  county  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of  oounty-school-money  is 
raised. 

As  the  school-law  stands  at  present*  the  pnblio  schools  derive  their  funds,  first,  from 
State  apportionments,  the  amounts  of  which,  per  census-child,  are  decreasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  census-children ;  secondly,  from  county-apportion- 
ments, yielding  in  many  counties  the  largest  amounts  which  the  law  allows  or  the  peo- 
ple well  can  bear ;  thirdly,  from  special  taxes  voted  by  the  district. 

The  superintendent,  in  considermg  the  disabilities  of  the  law,  esteems  it  not  so  much 
inadequate  as  discriminating  most  unjustly  against  the  thinly-populated  districts  of 
the  State  in  not  providing  for  an  equitable  apportioning  of  the  funds.  At  present,  the 
number  of  census-children  belonging  to  a  district  determines  the  amount  of  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  district,  while  within  a  certain  limit  the  number  of  census- childre  n 
does  not  determine  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  public  school :  as, for  instance,  one 
district  may  have  fifteen  census-children,  another  fifty,  still  the  same  amount  is  need- 
ed bj  each  disfariot  to  jnaintain  a  school  for  a  definite  length  of  time ;  yet  the  former 
district  may  not  obtain  funds  for  a  three-months  school,  while  the  latter,  perhaps,  re- 
ceives enough  for  an  eight-months  school.  In  short,  the  largest  schools,  the  l)e8t  schools, 
the  best  teachers,  and  the  best  and  most  complete  furniture,  apparatus,  and  library  are 
given  to  the  district  having  a  sufficient  number  of  census-children,  while  a  district 
wanting  these  is  proportionally  curtailed  in  its  educational  facilities.  Now,  except  there 
is  an  inherent  right  in  numbers  to  warrant  it,  such  discrimination  is  a  blot  upon  the 
school-system,  and  should  if  possible,  be  immediately  removed,  or  the  system  fails  in 
the  object  by  reason  of  which  alone  it  can  claim  recognition  and  support,  for  that 
object  is  snrely  the  free  and  equal  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

REMEDY    PROPOSED. 

To  get  at  the  matter  in  the  most  feasible  way.  Superintendent  Bolander  proposes  the 
following  method  of  apportioning  State-  and  county- school-funds,  viz :  **  That  for  every 
hundred  census-children,  or  fraction  thereof,  one  teacher  be  allowed  to  a  district,  anil 
for  every  teacher  a  certain  amount  of  school-funds.'^  In  apportioning  according  to  tbo 
number  of  census-children,  he  would  take  as  a  basis  the  number  of  census-children  rep- 
resented by  the  average  attendance  at  school,  not  as  between  counties,  but  applied  only 
to  the  districts  of  a  county,  so  that  no  injustice  be  done  to  those  counties  which  con- 
tribute more  toward  the  school-fund  than  they  receive  in  apportionments ;  for  the 
&ct  is,  no  matter  how  accounted  for,  that  the  average  attendance  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  census-children  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population  and  the  length  of 
ecbool-terms. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  aside  from  training-school,  118.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees have  ordered  an  addition  to  the  training-school  of  two  classes  of  40  each.  The  at- 
tendance now  for  the  month  is  40.  In  addition  to  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  senior- 
year,  the  seniors  are  studying  Methods  of  Teaching,  devoting  one  exercise  each  day 
to  purely  professional  preparation.  The  trustees  have  determined  to  connect  with  tbe 
institution  a  preparatory  class.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  a  post-graduate- 
conrae,  open  to  graduates  of  this  or  other  normal  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  or 
academies  who  may  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully  K)r  one 
year.  The  instruction  here  will  be,  in  the  main,  professional,  and  to  those  gradnating 
from  this  class  a  professional  diploma  will  be  granted.  This  course  will  aiford  to 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  their  studies,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most 
approved  methods  of  instruction,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  with  which  the 
school  is  to  be  supplied,  become  more  familiar  with  the  means  of  scientific  illustration. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  school-aoxonimodations  of  this  city  comprise  46  school-bnildings,  many  of  which 
are  substantial,  commodious,  and  handsome  edifices,  with  all  the  modern  improvemeute 
in  school-architecture.  Besides  these,  the  dei^artment  has  56  rente<!(  rooms.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  td  public  schools  ia  19,720 ;  number  of  teachers  om- 
ph>yed  in  the  department,  506,  at  salaries  amounting  to  $455,976.27.  The  total  annual 
expenditure  for  school-purposes  was  $607,889.34;  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition, 
$2:112.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  coming  year  are  put  down  at  §671,000. 
The  estimated  cost  of  additional  school-buildings,  which  are  needed  at  once,  is  §352,500. 
About  3,000  pupils  now  in  attendance  at  tlie  public  schools  have  to  be  accommodated 
iu  rented  buildings,  at  an  advanced  rate  of  tuition  per  pupil.  Superintendent  Widber, 
in  his  late  report,  says :  *•  To  provide  accommodation  for  these  pupils,  application  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  authority  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  §300,000, 
payable  in  twenty  or  thirty  years.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  to  rent  iu  the 
future,  an  annual  building-fund  of  about  860,000  ought  to  be  provided,  iu  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  yearly  increase  of  school-children." 

ComiyaraHw  number  taught. — The  estimated  population  of  the  city  is  175,000  ;  whole 
Dumber  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  according  to  the  last  school-census,  is 
54,469;  whole  number  between  6  and  15,  (legal  school-age,)  3:i,387 ;  average  number 
belonging  to  public  schools,  19,720;  number  attending  private  and  church-schools, 
5,265 — making  the  total  of  25,948  atteuding  school,  leaving  the  approximate  number 
not  atteuding  any  school,  5,000. 

Kxaminaiiom. — From  the  annual  report  of  Deputy-Superintendent  Swett  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  schools  is  collated  : 

Two  trial-examinations  of  all  the  classes  of  the  grammar-grades  wereheld  during  the 
year.  These  exaniinations  were  held  in  writing,  on  questions  prepased  by  the  deputy- 
superintendout.  As  a  general  rule  the  classes  acquitted  themselves  admirably  and 
the  results  stimulated  the  pupils  to  greater  earnestness  i  i  study. 

A  thorough  system  of  oral  examinations  by  experienced  examiners  has  also  been 
pursued  during  the  past  year,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Detailed  reports  in 
writing  were  made  to  the  committee  concerning  the  standing  of  each  class  in  the  more 
important  studieB,  the  general  order  and  discipline  of  the  class,  at^d  the  apparent  merits 
or  <lemerits  of  the  teacher.  This  was  the  first  official  oral  examination  made  in  the  city 
of  each  grammar-class  in  the  department.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  so  val- 
uable and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory,  that  at  the  close  of  the  school-year  a  jegular 
examining  teacher-at-large  waselected.  Written  examinations  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
annual  promotions,  but  oral  examinations  have  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging both  teachers  and  pupils.  A  good  oral  examiner  is  a  traveling  normal-school- 
instructor,  suggesting  methods  of  teachinof,  and  his  salary  is  a  trifling  expense  com- 
{ tared  with  the  substantial  educational  benefits  resulting  to  the  school-department  from 
lis  services. 

Graduation  from  grammar'schools. — The  standard  of  graduation  from  the  grammar- 
schools  and  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  was  70  per  cent,  of  credits  on  the  whole 
examination.  Of  the  247  girls  that  graduated  from  the  grammar-schools,  211  entered 
the  girls*  high  school ;  of  the  166  boys,  130  entered  the  boys*  high  school.  The  unusually 
large  number  of  graduates  from  the  grammar-schools  the  present  year  furnishes  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  first-grade- elates  were  trained 
by  principals,  vice-principals,  and  head-assistants. 

Arithmetic— Tho  percentages  on  this  study  ranged  unusually  high  :  44  pupils  gained 
100  per  cent,  of  credits  and  72  obtained  from  90  to  99  per  cent.  The  papers  were  char- 
acterized by  remarkable  exactness  in  answers  and  by  good  methods  of  analysis. 

Grammar, — In  this  study  about  100  pupils  obtained  from  90  to  100  per  cent.  The 
papers,  for  the  most  part,  were  well  written,  and  many  classes  ranked  exceedingly 
high. 

Geography,— The  examination  in  physical  geography  was  quite  thorough,  but  the 
pupils  stood  the  test  w^ell ;  55  gained  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

Ilistory.— The  written  papers  on  this  study  were  remarkably  good.  Nearly  200  pupils' 
obtained  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

Spelling  and  reading.— The  spelling,  both  in  words  dictated  from  the  reader  and  in  all 
the  written  exercises,  was  remarkably  good.  The  mistakes  were  most  numerous,  not  in 
the  regular  spelling-exercises,  but  in  the  composition-exercisos.  The  examination  iu 
word-analysis  was  difficult,  yet  maujr  pupils  were  perfect  and  nearly  all  stood  well. 
The  reading,  judging  by  the  credits  given,  was  only  moderately  good.  In  fact,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  studies  pursued,  it  is  impossible  for  teachers  to  give  special 
attention  to  elocutionary  training. 

Penmanship, — The  specimens  of  writing  from  some  classes  were  exceedingly  fine  and 
poor  hand-writing  was  an  exception.  In  all  grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
jtenmanship  is  very  thoroughly  taught.  Even  the  children  in  the  lowest  grade,  at  the 
end  of  their  first  year  at  school,  are  able  to  write  quite  well  on  their  slates. 
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Composition, — Tbe  exercises  in  this  important  branch  of  instruction  were  quite 
thorough.  Some  pupils  acquitted  themselves  well,  but  few  reached  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  They  wore  generally  better  in  technical  grammar — in  analyzing 
seuteuces  and  in  parsing— than  in  actually  writing  English.  Training  pupils  to  clearly 
express  their  thought*  in  correct  English  is.  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the 
teaclier.  It  requires  practice,  skill,  and  patience,  and  it 'must  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  text-books.  If  less  attention  were  devoted  to  the  abstractions  of  technical  grammar 
and  more  coi-e  given  to  plain  and  practical  composition,  the  study  of 'language  would 
be  more  interesting  and  profitable  to  pupils. 

Drawing  and  music, — Many  of  the  specimens  of  drawing  were  exceedingly  well  done, 
but  some  were  very  jxwr.  On  the  whole,  the  examination  showed  a  marked  advance 
over  the  results  of  previous  years.  The  first-  and  second-grade-classes  of  boys  have 
made  good  progress  in  architectural  drawing,  and  the  corresponding  classes  of  girls 
presented  fine  specimens  of  perspective  drawing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  primary 
schools  have  made  a  good  beginning.  The  school-roora-blackboards,  covered  with 
well-executed  drawings,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  children 
take  in  their  work.  The  new  graded  course  of  instruction  in  drawing,  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  cannot  fail  to  result  iu  great  practical  good.  Skill  in  this  line  will  be  of  prac- 
tical value  to  every  boy  who  may  engage  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and,  apart  from  this, 
as  a  means  of  cultivatiug  taste,  this  branch  of  school-study  is  of  great  importance. 
The  classes  in  industrial  drawing  are  in  need  of  charts  and  models,  which  can  be 
provided  at  an  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

The  examination  in  music  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  is 
so  systematically  given  in  the  primary  gra<les  and  lower  grammar-grades  that  most 
pQpils  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  music  when  they  graduate  from  the  grammar-schools. 

French  and  German. — The  examination  of  pupils  from  the  cosmopolitan  schools  iu 
these  two  languages  exhibited  a  decided  improvement.  The  questions  were  very 
thoroQgh,  but  many  pupils  passed  creditably  in  both,  and  also  stood  high^in  theiV 
English  studies.  There  were,  in  all,  60  pupils  that  passed  in  one  or  both  of  these 
languages.  Ever  since  the  establishment  ot  the  cosmopolitan  schools  there  has  been 
a  strong  tendency  to  centralize  pupils  in  those  schools.  Partly  to  prevent  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  from  other  schools  and  partly  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes 
of  parents,  during  tiie  past  year  a  special  teacher  of  French  or  German  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  several  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

Modem  languages  in  public  sckooU. — ^There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  can  be  advantageously  pursued  in 
tbe  public  schools.  In  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  many  other  Western  cities, 
the  study  of  the  German  language  has  been  extensively  introduced.  Iu  this  city,  on 
account  of  the  cosmopolitan  population,  instruction  in  both  French  and  Gcrmnu  has 
been  strongly  demanue<l.  Some  schools  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  attempt 
to  introduce  instruction  in  French  in  many  primary  schools  has  proved  a  failure. 
This  instruction  interferes  with  the  English  course,  and,  to  a  majority  of  the  pupils, 
the  smattering  of  the  language  acquired  is  of  no  practical  benefit. 

Phonography, — About  one  year  ago  the  committee  on  classification  reported  iu  favor 
of  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  phonography  for  a  period  of  three  months,  on  trial, 
in  the  first-grade  grammar-classes  and  the  boys'  high  school.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
boys  have  pursued  the  study  with  interest  and  thorough  instruction  has  been  given  ; 
but  it  is  yet  top  soon  to  judge  of  practical  results.  Out  of  the  three  or  four  hundreil 
pupils  that  take  up  the  study  it  is  not  probable  that  many  will  continue  it  long  enough 
to  become  practical  phonographic  reporters,  and  consequently  there  is  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  desirability  of  making  it  a  compulsory  study  m  the  common-school-course. 

Evening-9chool3. — These  schools  have  now  become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  pub- 
lic-flchool-system.  They  confer  great  benefits  on  boys  who  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
day-schools  at  an  early  age  and  on  working  men  who  wish  t<o  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  In  these  schools  hundreds 
of  boys  are  kept  from  idling  away  their  evenings  on  the  streets  or  in  low  places  of 
amnsemen  t.  The  evening-schools  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  every  way  possible. 

During  the  past  year,  the  average  number  belonging,  in  aU  the  evening-classes  taken 
together,  Wi\s  668,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  541.  The  whole  number  regis- 
tered was  746  boys  and  men  and  121  girls  and  young  women.  The  classes  in  indus- 
trial drawing  have  been  well  attended.  Suitable  models,  casts,  and  charts  are  needed 
in  these  classes. 

City  evening  normal  school. — ^This  school  was  organized  about  one  year  ago,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  already  employed  in  the  department  to  secure  cer- 
tificates meeting  all  the  legal  requirements  of  the  new  standard  required  by  law.  The 
school  opened  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  fell  to 
100.  The  principal  studies  pursued  have  been  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  grammar,  with 
occasional  review-lessons  on  other  topics  required  in  examination.  In  connection  with 
the  regular  studies,  some  attention  has  been  given  to  methods  of  teaching ;  but  now 
that  most  of  the  teachers  have  secured  regular  certificates  it  will  be  i)ossible  to  give 
more  attention  to  practical  methods  of  instruction  and  less  to  the  studies  o|  the  schools. 
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There  should  be  a  class  in  drawing  and  one  for  instrnotion  in  methods  of  teaching  vocai 
oiusic. 

Changes  in  text-hooka. — ^The  school-law  passed  by  the  State-legislature,  18C8-'69,  re- 
quired San  Francisco  to  conform  to  a  uniform  series  of  text-bool£.  The  city-board  of 
education  has  carried  into  effect  the  changes  made  compulsory  by  the  action  of  the 
State-board  of  education  and  by  State-law. 

Some  changes  were  also  made  in  the  high-school  text-books  in  order  to  conform  tiO 
the  series  used  in  the  State  University^  and  a  few  changes  were  made  in  scientific 
buuks  to  secure  the  benefits  of  modern  scientifio  researches.  These  changes,  however, 
were  comparatively  unimportant,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  afi'ected  by 
them. 

Change8  in  the  course  of  study. — Several  amendments  to  the  course  of  study  were  made 
by  the  committee  on  classification  and  submitted  to  the  board  of  education  for  adop- 
tion.   Some  of  the  features  of  the  revised  course,  as  finally  adopted,  are  as  follows : 

On  account  of  the  time  civen  to  industrial  drawing,  music,  and  phonography,  and 
in  the  cosmopolitan  schools  to  the  French  and  German  languages,  there  bad  been, 
duriDg  the  year,  a  standing  complaint  of  too  much  work  for  pupils.  For  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  course  it  was  decided  to  cut  off  McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader  in  the  nret- 
grade-classes,  supplying  its  place  by  a  review  of  the  Fifth  Reader  used  in  the  second 
gi-ade,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  one  large  text-book. 

Change  in  method  of  te€U)hing  geography, — It  was  the  opinion  of  many  teachers,  after  a 
trial  of  several  years  in  the  use  of  these  text-books  on  geography,  that  too  much  time 
was  devoted  to  memorizing  lessons  from  the  text-books.  Changes  have  been  made  to 
obviate  this.  In  many  eastern  cities  a  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  text- 
books on  geography,  on  account  of  the  growing  conviction  that  memorizing  hundreds 
of  pages  of  map-questions  and  descriptive  text  is  not  the  best  method  of  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  t^jachers  think 
that  tli|j  method  of  teaching  physical  geography  by  means  of  relief-globes,  maps,  charts, 
and  oral  lessons,  is  too  diflBcult  or  is  impracticable,  the  course  will,  doubtless,  be  mod- 
ified 60  as  to  allow  the  Monteith^s  Physical  Geography  to  be  continued  in  the  two 
higher  grades.  Grammar  is  to  bo  commenced  in  the  second  grade,  instead  of  the  third, 
the  elements  of  grammar  taught  orally  in  connection  with  readijig-lessons  and  prac- 
tical exercisesL  in  writing  English  being  held  more  useful  to  beginners  than  the  memor- 
ized definitions  of  the  text-lKH>k. 

Similar  changes  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of  spelling,  distributing  the  work  of 
two  years  through  four  years,  and  so  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  each 
year. 

Pupils  fail  in  English  composition. — ^The  examination-papers  from  our  schools  for  sev- 
eral years  past  have  shown  conclusively  that,  while  many  pupils  are  well  up  in  defi- 
nitions, parsing,  and  analysis,  comparatively  few  are  able  to  write  English  with  even 
a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  or  elegance. 

Introduction  of  the  Grube  system  of  teaching  arithmetic, — In  arithmetic,  the  new  conrse, 
in  addition  to  the  former  text-book-work,  includes  a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the 
varions  combinations  of  small  numbers,  according  to  what  is  known  as  the  *^  Grube 
system."  During  the  year  one  or  two  low-grade-classes  in  each  of  the  large  primary 
schools  were  trained  according  to  this  method,  with  the  most  unqualified  success.  The 
main  object  of  this  method  is  to  teach  the  four  elementary  rules  by  keeping  the  pupils 
limited  to  small  numbers  within  the  range  of  their  comprehension.  It  requires  the 
use  of  no  text-book  by  either  teacher  or  pupil,  but  does  require  some  effort  and  origi- 
nulity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  primary  grades  for  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  decimal  and  common  fractions,  limited  to  small  numbers. 

Greater  attention  given  to  English  composition. — Exercises  in  writing  English  are  in- 
troduced at  an  early,  age  and  are  continued  throughout  the  whole  course.  The  neces- 
sity for  greater  attention  to  composition  will  be  evident  from  reference  to  the  exami- 
nation-questions on  grammar  and  composition,  in  which  specimen-sentences,  selected 
from  compositions  written  at  trial-examinations,  are  given  to  be  corrected. 

These  changes  have  been  made  after  a  caref al  examination  of  the  revised  courses  of 
study  for  eastern  cities,  and,  if  carried  out  in  the  right  spirit,  will  unquestionably  re- 
sult in  pleasanter  and  more  nrofitable  work,  both  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

School  directors. — The  met  nod  of  choosing  school-directors  has  been  a  notable  im- 
provement during  the  poat  year  upon  the  old  plan.  The  new  law  provides  for  their 
election  at  large  from  the  whole  city,  inst<;ad  of  choosing  them  from  each  separate  dis- 
trict or  ward.  This  reform  is  in  consonance  with  the  idea  that  each  school-director 
owes  his  allegiance  and  service  primarily  and  pre-eminently  to  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  rather  than  to  the  particular  schools  that  constitute  his  own  district.  It 
is  a  safegnard,  too,  against  unjust  i>olitical  control,  which  works  injury  to  the  public- 
school-system. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes. — ^There  is  a  perceptible  movement  of  public  opinion  toward 
the  natural  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  different  grades  of  all  the  schools.  Pres- 
ent appearances  indicate  the  gradual  extension  of  mixed  schools,  and,  at  no  remote  day, 
it  is  confidently  hoped  they  will  inclpde  aU  the  departments.  .  ,  . 
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Salaries, — Daring  the  year,  the  pay  of  primary  as  well  as  grammar-assistants,  after 
four  years*  approved  service,  has  been  increased  from  $67.50  to  $rOa  month,  an  advance 
of  $30  a  year  npon  previous  rates.  This  exceeds  the  salaries  paid  to  similar  positions 
in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 

Could  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  teachers' corps J>e  correspondingly  raised 
and  the  time  of  probation  proportionally  extended,  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  the 
lady  teachers  would  become  still  more  equitable  in  itself  and  profitable  to  the  public, 
whose  money  pays  such  salaries. 

New  course  of  atttdy. — The  features  of  the  new  course  are  fewer  topics  in  each  prin- 
cipal branch  and  more  thorough  work  upon  each.  It  steadily  progresses  with  increas- 
ing satisfaction. 

In  connection  with  this,  President  Oilman,  of  the  State  University,  with  the  anxiety 
for  thorough  foundation-work  which  ever  characterizes  the  true  educator,  has  con- 
ferred with  the  principals  of  the  public  schools^  with  a  view  to  secure  a  still  more  pro- 
gressive and  symmetric  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  the  public  schools, 
that  it  may  become  more  harmonious  and  practical,  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  to 
the  highest  department  in  the  university-course. 

Private  educational  ineiitutUms, — Thd  total  number  of  colleges  and  private  schools  in 
the  city  of  San  Frauoisco  is  about  75.  Of  these  17  are  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Many  of  these  schools  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Total  number  of 
children  between  6  and  15  years  of  age  that  have  attended  private  schools  for  the 
year.  5,005.  The  number  attending  public  schools  for  the  same  period,  20,202.  There 
are  also  about  1,100  under  6  years  of  age  at  the  different  infant-schools  and  about  900 
at  the  higher  private  schools  and  colleges. 

SACRAMENTO. 

The  value  of  school-lots,  furniture,  and  fixtures  is  estimated  at  $1 1 8,000.  The  schools 
consist  of  one  high,  one  ijrammar,  four  intermediate,  two  ungraded,  (one  of  them  for 
colored  children,)  and  nine  primary.  The  schools  are  kept  open  ten  months  in  the 
year,  at  an  annual  cost  of  ^,215.  Total  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  ag«, 
.  6^099.  Total  number  of  scholars  enrolled,  2,421.  Average  daily  attendance,  1,949. 
Vumberof  scholars  studying  German,  149. 

Private  schools. — The  Oerman-Lutheran  school,  fiev.  Matthias  Oothe,  principal,  is  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition.  It  numbers  some  160  scholars  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
15. 

The  Sacramento  Seminary  is  a  school  for  youuff  ladies,  established  in  1863,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sermon  Perry,  principals  and  proprietors.    It  is  well  patronized  and  flourishing. 

OAKLAND. 

The  school-department  has  grown  very  rapidly  within  the  last  year.  Children  be- 
tween 5  and  15,  entitled  to  State  apportionment,  2,292.  Cliildren  under  5  years, 
1,110.  Attending  public  schools,  1,241 ;  attending  private  schools,  289;  attending  no 
school,  410. 

There  are  one  high  school,  two  grammar-schools,  four  primary  schools,  one  cosmopoli- 
tan school,  and  one  ungraded  school,  with  a  total  of  35  classes.  The  average  monthly 
enrollment  is  1,462 ;  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  1,359 ;  average  daily  a't^ 
tendance,  1,266.    Number  of  pupils  examined,  1,263 ;  number  promoted,  737. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Information  has  heen  received  in  regard  to  the  following  institutions: 

(1)  The  Mills  Seminary,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  County,  opened  in  1871,  with  pupils  from 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  some  from  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
England,  Oermany,  and  France.  Twenty-three  instructors  have  had  here  under  their 
training  more  than  400  pupils  in  the  last  two  years  and  a  class  of  36  young  ladies  has 
been  graduated.  It  has  recently  received  from  W.  H.  Raymond,  esq.,  $5,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  two  free  scholarships. 

(2)  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Benicia,  established  in  1852.  It  has  been  the  pioneer- 
school  of  Protestant  California  and  still  prospers.  Number  of  instructors,  8,  and  of 
students,  72,  of  whom  30  are  in  a  preparatory  and  42  in  a  collegiate  course. 

(3)  San  Jos6  Institute  and  Business-College.  This  is  mainly  a  day-  and  boarding- 
school  for  both  sexes,  having  an  academic  department  and  business-college  in  addi- 
tion to  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar-schools.  Number  of  teachers,  8 ;  of  pupils 
in  the  academic  department,  not  given.  The  business-college  is  conducted  on  the  now 
established  plan  of  actual  business-transactions  and  is  said  to  rank  in  efficiency  with 
the  best  in  the  State. 

(4)  The  Grolden  Oate  Academy,  Oakland,  especially  intended  as  a  training-school  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  first-class  colleges  or  the  University  of  California,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  propose  to  enter,  without  collegiate  instruction,  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary,  near  which  it  is  located.  Although  in  operation  but  two  years,  it  has  90 
students,  under  the  care  of  4  resident  teachers,  besides  supplementary  instructors  in 
drawing,  music,  and  modern  languages.    It  is  the  aim  of  the  trustees  to  make  this  an 
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academy  of  the  same  high  grade  as  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
or  the  Williston  Seiuiuary  at  East  Hampton. 

(5)  Urhau  Academy,  San  Francisco.  In  operation  for  9  years.  A  preparatory  school 
for  college ;  much  attention  is  also  given  to  modern  languages.  Teachers,  5  ;  number 
of  scholars,  not  given. 

((5)  Napa  Collegiate  Institute,  Napa  City,  with  4  male  and  4  female  teachers,  3  years 
in  its  course,  and  130  pupils.  Drawing  and  music  are  taught ;  30  pupils  in  the  classical 
course;  10  in  that  of  modern  languages.  There  is  a  small  chemio  laboratory  and 
cabinet  of  philosophic  apparatus,  with  a  library  of  300  volumes. 

(7)  Noire  Dame  Academy,  Mission  Dolores,  San  Francisco,  with  11  female  teachers 
and  an  average  of  300  scholars.  Nine  years  in  course  j  drawing,  music,  and  modern 
languages  embraced  in  it.    Library,  1,000  volumes. 

(y)  Laurel  Hall,  San  Mateo,  with  2  male  and  5  female  teachers  and  35  female  pupils. 
Course,  4  years,  embracing  English,  French,  and  German,  of  which  last  two  languages 
30  of  the  pupils  are  students;  drawing  and  music  taught;  there  is  a  small  collec- 
tion of  philosophic  apparatuses  and  a  library  of  250  volnmes. 

(9)  Grass  Valley  High  School,  with  2  male  and  2  female  teachers  and  70  male  and 
50  female  scholars.  Three  years  course,  embracing  the  classical  and  modern  languages,  15 
being  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  former  and  5  of  the  latter.  A  chemic  and  philo- 
sophic apparatus  and  alibrary  of  about  300  volumes. 

(10)  The  Vallcjo  High  School,  with  2  male  teachers,  16  male  and  24  female  pupils. 
Course,  3  years,  embracing  classical  and  modern  languages,  25  students  being  in  the 
former.    Library,  50  books  of  reference. 

PREPARATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

For  the  preparation  of  students  for  colleges,  universities,  or  scientific  schools,  there 
are  the  California  Military  Academy  at  Oakland  and  the  Oakland  High  School,  with 
an  aggregate  of  258  students,  182  in  scientific  and  7H  in  classical  studies.  The  V^3  students 
in  the  military  academy  all  pursue  a  scientific  course,  the  first  (or  highest)  class  num- 
bering 10,  the  second  42,  the  third  53,  and  the  fourth  28.  There  are  10  instructors.  The 
value  of  grounds  and  buildings  is  $85,000 ;  the  school  has  a  library,  a  chemic  laborar 
tory,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  and  a  gymna- 
sium. Oakland  High  School  has  125  pupils,  49  in  scientific  and  76 in  classical  studies ; 
there  are  3  years  in  course;  the  advanced  class  numbers  22;  in  the  senior  grade 
are  also  22;  in  the  junior,  28;  and  in  the  third,  53.  There  are  3  regular  and  3  special 
instructors.  The  library  numbers  400  volumes;  there  is  a  small  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  a  philosophic  apparatus. 

CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

The  receipts  here  from  all  sources  to  August,  1873,  have  been  $89,389.38 ;  the  expend- 
itures, $89,190.62.  The  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  received  have  been  13;  the  blind,  17 ; 
discharged,  of  the  former,  8  ;  of  the  latter,  ?  ;  died,  1 ;  remaining  number,  93.  The  in- 
mates are  now  clothed,  as  well  as  led  and  taught,  at  State-expense ;  an  organ  has  been 
put  up  in  the  chapel  from  a  fund  contributed  by  private  persons  and  efforts  are  in 
progress  to  beautify  the  grounds  and  improve  the  entrance  to  the  building.  Mechanical 
and  musical  training  are  added  to  the  literary,  the  musical  being  of  course  for  the  blind 
alone  ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies,  the  deaf  and  dumb  having  gone  from  Feet's  Elementary  Lesson^ 
np  to  algebra  and  natural  theology  through  the  various  intermediate  books  and  the 
blind  through  written  and  mental  arithmetic  to  algebra  and  geometry,  with  history,  • 
physiology,  political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  &o. 

,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.* 

This  institution  entered  upon  its  fifth  annual  session  September  23,  1873,  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  halls  erected  for  it  by  legislative  grants,  on  the  hills  at  Berkeley,  overlook- 
ing San  Francisco. 

The  courses  of  study  at  Berkeley  are  divided  between  two  faculties,  closely  oo-opera- 
tive  with  one  another  and  usually  meeting  as  a  single  body. 

I.  The  College  of  Letters. — ^This  includes  the  usual  classical  course,  with  instruction  in 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The 
degree  to  which  it  leads  is  that  of  bachelor  of  artrf.  A  modification  may  bo  made 
in  this  course,  substituting  for  one  or  both  of  the  ancient  languages  certain  other  studies 
in  modern  literature  and  science,  and  the  degree  for  this  course  wiU  be  bachelor  of 
philosophy. 

II.— TAe  Colleges  of  Science  and  the  -Jrto.— These  include  colleges  of  agriculture,  en- 
gkieering,  and  chemistry.  They  provide  an  introductory  course  of  two  years  in  math- 
ematics and  the  element*  of  natural  science,  and  in  German,  French^  and  English, 
with  advanced  courses  of  two  years  each,  in  which  the  stndies  are  chiefly  in  the  spe- 

*  A  larger  space  thau  can  usnolly  be  given  to  a  single  institntion  is  bestowed  on  this,  (1)  because  of 
its  importance  an  the  nnivcrsity  of  the  chief  Pacific  Stat.e  and  (3)  1)ocau80  it  seems  likely  to  become  a 
pattern  of  the  bigbest  style  of  training  for  the  whole  group  of  the  Pociflo  States. 
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cialties  first  named.  Other  specialties,  such  as  mining  and  mechanical  engineering, 
"will  from  time  to  time  be  added.  The  degree  in  the  colleges  of  science  and  the  arts  is" 
bachelor  of  philosophy.  The  students  in  the  several  courses  are  required  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  other  subjects  than  those  which  distinctively  x>ertain  to  their  specialty, 
the  object  .beiog  to  provide  a  liberal  culture,  adapted  to  the  various  callings  of  modern 
society. 

Special  students,  properly  qualified,  may  pursue  the  study  of  particular  branches 
without  following  in  full  any  prescribed  course ;  but  this  permission  is  acfcorded  ouly 
to  those  who  have  already  attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  knowledge.  When 
such  students  give  all  their  time  to  study  in  the  university,  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  designation  of  **  stndents-at-large"  and  are  subject  to  ail  the  regulations  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Courses  of  instruotton, — ^The  courses  of  instruction  may  be  grouped  briefiy  as  fol- 
lows : 

Military  science,  including  tactical  instruction  in  the  field  and  lectures  on  the  art 
of  war. 

Physics  and  mechanics,  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations,  accompanied  by  exper- 
imental demonstrations  and  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

Geology  and  natural  history ,  commencing  in  the  sophomore-class  with  botany,  fol- 
lowed by  the  physiology  of  vegetable  growth  and  reproduction,  zoology,  and  geology. 

Mathematics,  which  includes  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  mensuration,  an- 
alytic geometry,  difibrential  and  intogral  calculus. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  by  experimental  and  illustrated  lectures,  reci- 
tations, essays,  and  class-discussions,  and  in  the  practical  application  of  principles 
upon  the  university-grounds.  The  university-domain  is  being  developed,  '<^ith  a  view 
to  illustrate  every  capability  of  the  State  for  special  culture,  whether  of  forests,  fruits, 
or  field-crops.  It  will  be  the  station  where  new  plants  and  processes  will  be  tested, 
and  the  results  made  known  to  the  public. 

Latin  and  Greek,  in  which  Professor  Kellogg,  with  aid  from  Professor  Bunnell,  will 
aim  to  bring  out  the  relations  of  those  languages  to  our  own,  prominence  being 
given  in  the  classical  course  to  such  works,  preceptive  or  illustrative,  as  bear  on  the 
art  of  public  speaking. 

Modem  languages,  in  which  the  study  of  French  and  German  is  required  of  all  the 
candidates  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  while  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Italian  is  optional. 

English  language,  rhetoric,  and  history,  including  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  and  the 
history  of  English  literature,  the  science  of  rhetoric,  the  practice  of  composition,  and 
the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  history. 

Civil  engineering  and  astronomy,  by  means  of  recitations,  lectures,  and  the  use  of 
text-books,  globes,  charts,  and  works  of  reference,  instruction  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment being  strongly  re-enforced  by  the  employment  of  valuable  models  of  bridges, 
trusses,  arches,  topography,  Slo.,  and  numerous  diagrams  and  photographs  of  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  engineering  structures  throughout  this  country  and  Europe. 

Chemistry  and  metallurgy,  the  course  in  chemistry  extending  through  three  years, 
students  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  pursuing  the  general  principles  of  the  science 
and  their  application  to  .analytic  and  metallurgio  chemistry  and  to  mineralogy,  and 
spending  fiueen  to  twenty  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory. 

Geodesy  and  astronomy,  including  the  theory  and  use  of  astronomic  instruments  and 
the  solution  of  the  various  problems  arising  in  practical  astronomy. 

College  of  tew.— Professor  Field  will  have  charge  of  this  department  when  the  full 
organization  of  the  university  shall  have  been  completed. 

fine  (Mrts,  (optional  studies.)— Students  already  proficient  in  the  studies  laid  down 
in  the  general  scheme,  who  have  extra  time  at  their  disposal,  may,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty,  pursue,  under  competent  instructors,  a  further  course  in  drawing, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Hebrew. 

Lectures, — During  the  winter,  a  special  course  of  lectures  is  annually  given  by  the 
president  and  professors  of  the  university,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tnte  of  San  Francisco. 

Library,  collecHons,  and  gifts. — The  library  of  the  university  numbers  over  eleven 
thousand  volumes.  It  has  been  largely  increased  by  generous  donations  during  the 
past  year. 

President  Gilman. — ^To  the  indefatigable  efibrts  of  its  laborious  president  the  univer- 
sity is  largely  indebted  for  its  success.  A  recent  article  in  the  Overland  Montf^y,  which 
has  been  from  the  beginning  the  exponent  of  whatever  was  best  in  the  literary  influ- 
ences of  the  Pacific  coast,  says  of  him : 

"  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  talent  for  turning  everything  touched  by  them 
into  gold.  All  ventures  turn  out  fortunately  There  is  a  better  gift  than  this :  it  is 
the  half-unconscious  power  of  infiuencing  other  men  to  bestow  their  wealth  wisely 
and  beneficently,  the  faculty  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  others  in  a  good  cause. 
When  the  University  of  California  found  such  a  man,  it  was  started  on  a  new 
career  of  prosperity.    There  w^is  no  perfunctory  begging  to  be  done,  no  preachments 
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about  the  value  of  a  liberal  educatioDi  and  do  poor  face  to  bo  made  np.  Busy  men 
lent  a  willing  ear  when  there  were  a  few  quiet  utterances  from  a  full  and  gen- 
erous mind.  It  never  before  seemed  so  good  and  grand  a  thing  to  put  broad 
shoulders  to  this  and  that  plan  for  helping  the  university,  and  to  push  these  ^lans 
up  to  a  successful  termination.  A  suggestion  dropped  here  and  there  .wisely  was 
enough.  A  strong  man,  who  puts  bis  soul  into  the  work,  carries  with  him  the  inspira- 
tion of  hopefulness.  Every  body  else  is  made  hopeful,  and  out  of  this  spring  plans, 
suggestions,  and  quiet  benefactions.  The  hearts  of  many  have  hence  warmed  toward 
the  university  as  never  previously  and  a  growing  interest  has  been  manifested  by  a 
large  increase  of  gifts.  When  Agassiz  wanted  money  for  his  museum,  he  had  only  to 
name  the  necessary  sum  to  find  it  at  his  disposal ;  so  President  Oilman  asks  for  nothing 
in  vain." 

SANTA  BARBARA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1869.  It  contains  a  school  for  both  sexes.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  physical  culture,  as  it  has  an  excellent  gymnasium,  fitted  up  with 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  practicing  both  heavy  and  light  gymnastics.  Modern 
languages,  music,  natural  sciences,  philosophy,  history,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics 
are  tau<f ht  by  the  best  instructors. 

FRANCISCAN  COLLEGE. 

Location,  Santa  Barbara.  Opened  for  students  1868.  Affords  a  good  English  and 
classical  education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Library  of  2,500  volumes.  Expenses 
for  session  of  ten  months,  |200. 

COLLEGE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Located  at  Benicia.  The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  give  a  thorough  physical,  mental, 
and  religious  training:  health,  learning,  and  a  Christian  character.  Military  instruc- 
tion is  given  daily,  and  all  cadets  are  required  to  participate  in  the  drill.  Number  of 
students,  124 ;  number  of  instructors,  10.  Two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  $175  per 
term. 

COLLEGE  OP  NOTRE  DAHE. 

It  is  located  at  San  Jos^,  with  2  male  and  21  female  teachers ;  350  students  in  a  pre- 
paratory course  and  36  in  a  collegiat-e,  wliich  latter  includes  music,  drawing,  painting, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  A  philosopbic  cabinet,  natural-history-nmscum  and 
gymnasium  are  possessed,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes. 

PACIFIC  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

Location,  Santa  Rosa.  In  a  prosperous  condition ;  259  students  in  attendance  the 
past  year.  The  faculty  consists  of  six  professors  and  four  iostruotors.  A.  L.  Fitzgerald, 
principal. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  latest  returns  for  1873 : 

SfaUstioal  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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PACIFIC  THEOLOOICAL  SEMINART. 

Thifl  seminaiy  commenced  its  work  of  instruction  in  San  Francisco,  in  1869 ;  in  1871 


took  possession  of  tlie  property  which  it  now  holds  in  the  city  of  Oakland! 

"ull  course  of  three  years  and  one  in  a  two-years  course. 


It  has 
eraduated  two  classes  in  the  full 
It  has  two  professors,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  instruction. 

Besides  this  institution,  nearly  $70,000  is  pledged  toward  the  endowment  of  a  Pres- 
byterian theological  seminary  in  San  Francisco. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  real  estate  and  other  property  of  the  Toland  Medical  College  has  been  donate 
recently,  by  its  founder,  to  the  State  University,  under  whose  auspices  its  operations 
will  hereafter  be  conducted. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific  is  now  tho  medical  department  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  numbers,  in  its  efficient  corps  of  professors,  some  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  the  State. 

HEALl/S  BUSIin&BS-COLLEGB. 

The  leading  commercial  school  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Over  600  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  past  year.  Until  recently,  ladies  have  not  been  received  into  the  college,  but 
they  are  now  admitted  into  all  the  school-departments.  There  are  now  25  ladies 
in  attendance.  A  telegraph-institute  is  connected  with  the  college :  number  of  in- 
stmctors,  14.  The  system  of  instruction  is  so  thorough  and  practical  that  the  grad- 
uates are  fitted  to  pass  from  the  school-room  to  the  counting-room. 

BACRAMENTO  BUSmESS-COLLEGB. 

Founded  1873.  A  practical  business-training  school  for  the  young  and  middle-aged 
of  either  sex.  Open  day  and  evening  throughout  the  year.  Scholarship  for  niU 
course,  good  for  one  year,  (75;  number  of  students  in  attendance,  150;  number  of 
teacbeons,  4. 

PACIFIC  BUSINtSS-COLLEGE. 

Located  in  San  Francisco.  Founded  in  February,  1865,  by  Prof.  M.  E.  Landen ;  fac- 
ulty numbers  14.  The  college  embraces  five  departments :  commercial,  assaying,  tele- 
graphy, academic,  and  preparatory ;  number  of  students,  453.    Both  sexes  admitted. 

SUUisiioal  avmniary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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........ 

GAUFORIOA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 


.Organised  in  1853.  President,  George  Davidson.  Renewed  interest  has  been  awak- 
ened among  those  of  scientific  instincts  bv  a  visit  from  Professor  Agassiz  during  the 
past  year.  His  stirring  appeal  in  behalf  or  science  at  the  reception  given  him  by  the 
aeademy  ut>nsed  an  extensive  desire  for  scientific  study  and  investigation.  As  a 
oonseqaenoe,  aa  addition  of  7&  resident  and  corresponding  members  and  11  life-mem- 
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bers  has  been  made  to  the  academy,  making  a  total  of  175  members,  and  Mr.  Janies ' 
Lick,  a  pioneer  of  tUb  State,  who  has  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  has  made  it  a  generous 
gift  of  land.  He  also  proposes  the  magnificent  scheme  of  erecting  an  observatory  upon 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  every  variety  of  apparatus  commen- 
surate therewith,  including  a  telescope  of  the  largest  size  and  most  consummate  work- 
manship, with  masters  of  observation  and  with  ample  funds*  reserved  to  devise  other 
instruments  and  methods.  Years  hence  the  James  Lick  Observatory  may  be  not  only 
the  pride  of  the  State,  but  of  the  nation." 

Additions  to  the  museum  of  the  academy  have  been  liberal  and  are  of  great  value 
and  interest.  Harry  Edwards,  esq.,  has  made  rare  and  valuable  ^ifts  to  this  depart- 
ment. The  library,  however,  is  still  sadly  deficient.  Much  material  collected  on  the 
coast  cannot  be  described  for  want  of  works  of  reference,  and,  of  necessity^  must  await 
description  or  ideutification  or  be  sent  East,  when  the  credit  accrues  to  t>ther8.  The 
academy  is  about  to  secure  more  commodious  quarters. 

THE  8A2T  FRANCISCO   ART-ASSOCIATION. 

The  San  Francisco  Art- Association  has  recently  received  fix)m  Europe  casts  from  the 
antique,  with  other  models  and  studies,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  school  of  design  to 
be  established  under  its  care.  The  school  wiU  soon  be  in  operation.  Properly  man- 
aged, 4inder  competent  teachers,  it  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  educational  history  of 
California ;  will  develop  and  utilize  a  great  deal  of  nascent  capacity,  not  to  say  genius ; 
will  increase  the  amenities  of  local  society  and  elevate  the  character,  while  enhancing 
the  rewards,  of  local  industry.  The  laws  of  the  State  have  long  made  provision 
for  elementary  art-instruction.  Drawing  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  though  only  to  a  slight  extent  outside  of  the  cities.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  deficiency  of  skilled  teachers  in  this  specialty,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
mere  conventional  work  after  formal  copies,  whence  little  originality  and  nature-work 
have  resulted.  StiU,  any  instruction  in  an  art  which  trains  the  fingers  and  eyes,  and 
makes  the  mind  more  observant  of  form,  is  better  than  none.  Common-school  drawing- 
tuition  is  improviug,  and  the  extension  of^ts  advantages  in  decorative,  architectural^ 
and  mechanical  branches  to  the  night-schools  is  especi^y  gratifying.  Still,  with  every 
improvement  of  the  common-school  elementary  system,  there  must  be  needed  an  acad- 
emy exclusively  devoted  to  art*  tuition,  aiming  at  fine  art,  at  high  art  even,  and  meant 
to  develop  designing  capacity  in  various  departments.  The  common  schools  cannot 
well  have  casts ;  hence  drawing  from  the  round,  and  ultimately  from  life,  must  be 
doue  in  the  academy  of  the  art-association,  which  will  also  be  able  to  command  tho 
services  of  teachers  experienced  in  the  foreign  schools  and  methods,  who  are  both  good 
draughtsmen  and  good  colorists.  Upon  the  employment  of  such  teachers  will  depend 
the  success  and  merit  of  the  San  Francisco  school  of  deei^. 

Grotvth  of  the  association, — ^Thus  far,  the  association  nas  advanced  with  wise  and 
well-considered  steps  toward  its  grand  aim.  Organized  on  a  very  popular  plan,  which 
attracts  members  from  the  class  that  aims  at  social  eujoyment  or  display,  it  has  been 
able  to  accumulate  the  nucleus  for  both  a  library  and  a  school.  With  only  a  score  or  two 
of  members  at  its  start,  two  years  ago,  and  no  rooms  but  what  it  leased  occasionally 
for  a  sfngle  night,  it  soon  made  its  receptions  the  most  refined  social  events  and  attracted 
a  membership  sufficient  to  justify  it  in  having  permanent  and  convenient  rooms.  In  these 
quarters  it  has  been  able  to  give  several  fine  public  exhibitions,  embracing  numerous 
admirable  foreign  pictures  in  addition  to  the  increasingly  good  work  of  resident  artists. 
Latterly,  the  artists  have  formed  the  Graphic  Club  in  connection  with  the  association, 
and  meet  in  its  rooms  weekly  for  impromptu  sketching  on  a  given  theme.  The  efTorts 
of  the  association  have  given  a  higher  status  to  the  profession  of  art,  have  fostered  good 
feeling,  fellowship,  and  healthy  competition  among  the  artists,  and  have  awakened  a 
wide  interest  in  the  subject  of  art-education. 

Membership  and  resources. — Its  membership  numbers  now  over  600,  of  whom  abont 
80  are  life-members,  whose  fees  of  $100  each  have  helped  to  pay  for  fitting  up  rooms 
and  starting  an  art-library,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,000,  which  is  drawing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  a  month.  The  monthly  dues  >meet  all  current  expenses  and 
the  exhibitions,  although  the  admission-fee  has  been  hitherto  very  small,  a£ford  a  small 
profit.  Throngh  the  friendly  influence  of  the  French  consul,  the  French  Government 
was  led  to  present  the  association  with  a  ver^  valuable  set  of  casts,  which,  with  other 
casts  and  flat  studies  bought  by  the  association,  will  serve  to  equip  a  school  of  design. 
The  association  also  possesses  a  valuable  small  library  of  text-bboKS  on  art,  partly  the 
gifts  of  liberal  friends  and  partly  bought.  It  will  need  both  more  material  and  more 
money  to  put  its  school  on  the  right  basis;  but  it  can  hardly  be  that  it  will  fail  of  all  the 
support  it  requires.  Many  of  its  members  are  wealthy  and  influential,  and,  besides  what 
they  may  do,  the  legislature  may  make  an  appropriation  in  furtherance  of  its  important 
objects.  The  school  of  design  may  be  made  an  aiqjanct  of  the  State  University,  withodt 

*In  the  Now  York  School  Journal  of  November  522,  it  is  stated  that  a  site  for  this  observatory  has 
been  selected  on  a  promontorvnuiQinff  oat  into  Lake  Tahoe,  6,518  feet  above  the  sea-level,  within  thirty 
hours'  travel  from  San  FraaclscCi  and  where  there  is  never  more  than  4  feet  of  snow. 
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either  saddling  it  upon  the  latter  or  destroying  the  mobility  of  its  plan  or  theindividn- 
ality  of  ita  management.  Aided  by  the  State,  as  one  of  the  colleges  forming  the  aniver- 
sity,  it  would  be  open  to  the  stadents  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  drawing  popils  of 
the  common  Mshools  who  had  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  simple  elemen*^.  Public  and 
private  means  and  inflnenoe  would  thus  be  combined  to  make  an  efficient  iustitution, 
which  might  still  be  kept  under  the  management  of  adepts  and  disinterested  friends. 
Until  snch  an  arrangment  can  be  made,  the  school  of  design  must  exact  fees  from  pu- 
pils sufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  tuition ;  for,  after  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  school- 
room and  providing  casta  and  studies,  the  most  the  association  can  afford  to  do  from  its 
preseilt  income  is  to  give  rent  and  gas  free  and  supervise  the  business,  though  in  ad- 
dition it  may  have  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the  pupilage  fees  and  guarantee  to  teach- 
ers the  payment  of  their  salaries. 

SCHOOL  OF  MECHANIC  ABT8,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Pre8identGilman,of  the  University  of  California,  delivered  on  the  evening  of  January 
3,  1874,  before  tlie  Mechanics' Institute  of  San  Francisco,  a  lecture  on  "The  modes  of  pro- 
moting scientific  and  industrial  education  in  large  towns,''  describing  the  systems  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  WoDcester  Free  Institute  of  Science,  the  art- 
schools  of  Boston,  and  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York.  In  concluding  he  read  an  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  himself  and  certain  leading  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
in  which,  on  his  part,  was  stated  the  need  of  establishing  m  the  city  a  school  of  the 
mechanic  arts  and  on  their  part  was  pledged  the  sum  of  $15,000  annually  for  two  years 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  After  reading  the  two  letters,  the  president 
said :  'Hjtontlemen,  the  thing  is  done.  It  will  not  be  long  before  plans  will  be.drawu, 
and  we  shall  witness  the  aspirations  of  onr  hearts.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  en- 
terprise and  help  it." 

The  money  pledged  is,  according  to  a  plan  of  President  Oilman,  to  be  deposited  with 
three  or  five  trustees,  who,  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  seven,  shall  disburse  it  and 
manage  the  whole  enterprise.  A  man  of  scientific  education,  acquainted  with  the  iu- 
dnstrlar applications  of  science,  is  to  be  made  director  of  the  school,  with  a  corps  of 
horn  fiv«  to  ten  assistants  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  science  and  art.  Popu- 
lar lectures  on  the  most  recent  and  useful  discoveries  in  these  lines  are  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  these  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  evenings,  or  early  mornings,  or  holiday- 
times,  at  which  the  industrial  classes  cat)  attend.  The  instruction  given  is  to  embrace 
chemistry,  mechanics,  industrial  drawing,  the  study  of  the  earth  and  its  resources, 
and,  in  domestic  and  political  economy,  Sie  conditions  of  social  and  individual  hap- 
piness. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  organized  in  1866  and  incorporated  under  the 
code  in  1873.    Ira  B.  Rankin  is  president. 

The  membership,  exclusive  of  life  and  honorary  members,  is  186.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  weekly  rehearsals  is  about  100.  The  society  is  out  of  debt,  with  a  fund  of  up- 
wards of  §2,000  in  bank.  Its  library  consists  of  the  oratorios  of  Elijah,  The  Creation, 
The  Messiah,  David,  Sampson,  The  Hymn  of  Praise,  and  St.  Peter,  from  100  to  150 
numbers  of  each. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

Neither  the  State  nor  the  city  of  San  Francisco  does  anything  for  the  education  of 
the  Chinese.  There  are  no  public  schools  for  them.  There  are  some  twelve  thousand 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  alone  and  several  times  that  number  in  tho  State.  The 
number  of  Chinese  children  in  the  city  is  estimated  at  about  two  hundred.  The  Chi- 
nese pay  something  like  one-twentieth  part  of  the  tax  of  the  city,  of  which  a  propor- 
tion IS  for  schools  ;  yet  for  their  benefit  there  is  no  public  school,  either  day  or  even- 
ing. The  teaching  of  the  Chinese  is  confined  entirely  to  the  work  of  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. 

PRESBYTERIAN  3USSI0N  FOR  CHINESE. 

This  mission  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  I.  M.  Condit.  It 
was  established  some  twenty  years  ago  and  is  supported  by  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  an  evening-school  for  adults  and  boys.  The  average 
number  in  attendance  the  present  year  is  nearly  one  hundred.  These'  are  in  all  grades 
of  advancement,  froi]^  alphabet-scuolars  to  such  as  reaid  intelligently.  There  are  also 
classes  in  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history.  The  Chinese  are  all  eager  to 
learn  English  and  many  of  them  show  much  facility  in  acquijring  it.  These  pupils 
are  of  various  grades,  some  connected  with  business-houses,  some  in  work-»8hops,  aud 
some  servants  in  families.  There  is  a  growing  inclination  with  those  who  have  been 
longer  under  educational  training  to  conform  to  American  ways  and  customs.  There 
are  connected  with  this  school  religious  services  in  their  own  language,  which  are 
largely  attended  and  by  which  many  are  brought  to  understand  our  religion. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  instrumentalities  for  bringing  this  people  to  a  higher  state  of 
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oivilizatiou  oome  from  contact  with  onr  enlip^htenment  and  a  knowledge  of  onr  lan- 
guage, arts,  and  sciences.  Much  can  be  aocomplisbed  among  the  adnlt  portion  of  this 
people,  bnt  the  great  work  must  be  done  among  thd  young.  This  feature  of  the  work 
is  improving,  as  the  number  of  children  is  on  the  increase  and  more  and  more  of  these 
attend  the  schools.  The  increase  must  be  necessarily  slow,  as  there  are  vet  but  few 
Chinese  families.  The  Sabbath-schools  for  the  Chinese  connected  with  the  churches 
are  having  a  marked  ^ect  upon  their  improvement,  as  well  as  the  day-schools. 

MISSION  DAT-SCHOOL  FOR  CHINESE. 

In  charge  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cole  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies'  Union  Society 
of  San  Francisco.  There  are  54  children  of  Chinese  parentage,  ages  ranging  from  5 
to  16  years.  The  school  has  two  daily  sessions,  English  beiuff  taught  in  the  morning 
by  Mrs.  Cole  and  Chinese  in  the  afternoon  by  a  native  teacher.  Both  sexes  are  in 
daily  attendance. 

METHODIST  MISSION  FOR  CHINESE. 

Mission-honse  erected  in  1870.  On  the  main  floor  are  three  school-rooms;  on  the 
second  floor,  two.  The  third  floor  contains  four  fine  rooms,  used  as  an  asylum  for 
Chinese  women  and  [rirls  who  may  be  saved  from  lives  of  slavery  and  shame.  Total 
cost  of  property,  $32,000.  The  schools  are  graded  into  four  classes,  employing  four  experi- 
enced teachers,  and  are  open  every  evening  of  the  week,  except  Saturday.  Tuition, 
(1  per  month. 

BAPTIST  MISSION  FOR  CHINESE, 

Bev.  John  Francis,  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sooie^,  is  in  charge  of 
this  school,  with  one  Chinese  and  six  American  assistants. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMT. 

The  report  from  headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  General  Schofleld 
commander,  says :  '*Each  post  in  the  Army  has  a  post-fund,  which  accrues  from  the 
savings  of  the  post-bakery.  A  council  consisting  of  the  three  officers  next  in  rank  to 
the  commander  controls  tbis'fund,  one  authorized  expenditure  for  which  is  post-schools. 
The  chaplain  of  the  {K)st  is  the  school-master,  and  where  there  is  no  chaplain,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  is  appointed  school-master  by  the  council.  The  children  of  the 
soldiers  can  go  to  this  school  and  any  of  the  soldiers,  bnt  attendance  is  not  compulsory. 
There  are  no  data  giving  the  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance  upon  these 
schools.'' 

MECHANICS'  DEUBERATTVE  ASSEMBLY. 

• 

Location,  San  Francisco.  The  objects  of  this  association,  as  stated  by  the  president, 
are :  "  to  discuss  labor-reforms,  and  more  particularly  a  system  of  labor-schools,  wherein 
boys  and  girls  may  labor  and  learn  a  traae  as  part  of  their  education  in  the  common 
schools ;  to  prepare  bills  for  laws  to  carry  out  their  conclusions  and  to  present  them 
to  the  legislature  for  adoption." 

In  pursuance  of  these  ideas,  Hon.  E.  D.  Sawyer,  chairman  of  the  assembly's  commit- 
tee on  education,  reported,  on  May  14, 1873,  resolutions  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training-ship,  where  boys  may  be  sent  and  daily  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  and  in  se^tmanship,  to  be  thereafter  shipped,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, into  the  marine  service.  On  the  28th  of  May,  Col.  J.  C.  Zabriskie  oftered  resolu- 
tions in  relation  to  labor-schools  to  embrace  both  male  and  female  pupils,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  education.  The  resolutions  of  Judge  Sawyer  had  mean- 
while, at  his  request,  been  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  that  they  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  city-board  of  supervisors,  a  minority  of  whom  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  proposal  to  establish  a  training-ship  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The 
committee  had  also  opened,  through  Senator  Sargent,  a  correspondence  with  the  Navy 
Department,  at  Washington,  and  found  that  the  proposition  met  with  favor  there.  On 
the  22d  of  October,  a  committee,  to  whom  the  preparation  of  bills  upon  the  subject  had 
been  referred,  reported  back  two  bills,  one  giving  the  city-boaid  of  supervisors  charge 
of  the  training-ship  and  the  other  giving  the  board  of  education  charge  of  the  labor- 
system  in  the  common  schools.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  it 
was  instructed  to  consult  with  members  of  the  legislature  and  endeavor  to  secure  the 
passage  of  these  bills. 

PROTESTANT  ORPHAN  ASTLT7M. 

During  the  year  244  children  have  found  a  home  in  this  pioneer-charity  of  the  State. 
Durinff  this  period  67  have  been  removed  by  friends,  27  have  been  placed  in  families, 
and  7  nave  been  adopted,  leaving  143  at  present  as  inmates  of  the  asylum.  Of  this 
number,  125  attend  schooL  This  institution  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  band- 
some  legacies  during  the  year:  one  of  $25,000,  fh)m  Abner  Barker,  esq. ;  one  of  $3,000, 
from  C.  J.  £.  Fahhitein;  another  of  $3,000  firom  William  Pierce. 
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PACIFIC  HEBREW  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  Ain>  HOME  SOCIETY. 

Total  aamb«r  of  children  in  the  asylum,  25,  3  bein^:  provided  for  in  private  families. 
The  afialre  of  the  home  are  in  a  most  favorable  condition,  the  members  and  patrons 
having  nearly  doabled  daring  the  past  year. 

LADIES'  PROTECTION  AN^  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

The  present  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  with  this  noble  charity.  There  are  134 
pupils  in  the  school,  which  is  divided  into  three  departments,  viz :  infant,  intermediate, 
and  grammar.  The  most  advanced  classes  in  the  highest  grade  study  mental  and  writ- 
ten arithmetic,  physical  geography,  word-analysis,  grammar,  and  composition.  There 
are  singing-lessons  to  all  the  pupils  twice  every  week. 

SACRAMENTO  PROTESTANT  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

The  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  year.  The  family,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  numbered  60,  During  tne  year  36  have  entered  and  25 
have  been  provided  with  homes.    There  are  at  present  in  the  institution  55  orphans. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  DAY-SCHOOL  AND  HALF-ORPHANAGE. 

Location,  Sacramento.  This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  and  provides,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  a  large  number  of  unfortunate  children.' 

GOOD  TEMPLARS'  HOME  FOR  ORPHANS. 

Location,  Vallelo.  Property  valued  at  $40,000.  It  shelters  60  children.  It  is  open 
to  the  homeless  children  m>m  all  portions  of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada.  It 
is  in  no  sense  exclusive :  it  receives  all.  A  school,  under  the  management  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  institution. 

ROMAN-CATHOLIC  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Locatioo,  Bay  View,  near  San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  There 
is  a  farm  of  53  acres,  on  which  is  established,  also,  a  branch  institution  for  very 
young  children,  called  the  St.  Joseph's  InfiEuit-Asvlum.  This  charity  accommodates 
sboQt800  childi«n.  The  comfortable  appearance  or  the  several  hundred  little  ones  pro- 
Tided  for  by  this  institution  and  the  care  gi^en  to  their  education  and  development 
speak  audibly  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  guardian  sisters  and  of  the  true  liberality 
of  the  community  in  their  noble  efforts  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  fatherless. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  dtv  and  Counl^  Indus^al  School,  located  in  San  Francisco,  has  had  under  its 
charge  440  boys  and  girls  during  the  past  year.  There  are  connected  with  the  school 
aaboj»-shop,  a  tailor-shop,  a  seamstress-department,  and  a  laundry.  The  division  of 
tone  is  as  follows :  work,  4  hours ;  school,  4^  hours :  sleep,  9  hours,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  24  hours  is  left  for  meals  and  recreation.  The  institution  was  turned  over  to 
the  city  in  1872  and  is  now  in  good  order. 

LIBRARIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  table  of  the  libraries  of  the  State  does  not  include  the  many  small  libraries  at- 
tached to  public  and  Sunday-schools,  nor  the  large  private  libraries  of  individuals,  by 
toelading  which  the  figures  would  be  greatly  enlarged^  the  number  aggregating  over 
200^  volumes.  The  many  different  associations  maintaining  libraries  are  very  no- 
tMeable,  among  which  the  Odd-Fellows  show  most  prominently,  the  library  of  that 
Boeieiy  in  Sao  Francisco  being  one  of  the  largest  and  oest  selected  in  the  State. 

List  of  libraries. 


Town  imd  eonnty. 


EBtablltbed. 


Number  of 
rolames. 


>;w8l«  College 

OM.PeIlpw»' 

y«eUaIwtity.... 
Oii-Ftlbwi' ...... 

Udhf 

Ifinrj  AmodaOoa 
gjOob 

jihyyAiiiodaiion! 
■VikaAMoetetSoii. 

3:b 


Oakland,  Alameda , 

Oakland,  Alameda 

Oakland,  Alameda , 

Berkeley,  Alameda 

Jackson,  Amador 

OroTille,  Bntte , 

Pacheco,  Contra  Costa..... 
Crescent  City,  Del  Norte... 

PlacervlUe,  £1  Dorado 

Areata,  Hnmboldt 

Eureka,  Hnmboldt 

Sawyer's  Bar,  Klamath .... 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.. 
Lofr Angeles,  Los  Angeles.. 


1863.. 
1868.. 
1868.. 
1870.. 
1869.. 
1858.. 
1864.. 
1863.. 
1858.. 


2.000 
3,000 
3,000 
13.000 
3,000 
1.000 
SOO 
950 
1,500 


I860.. 
I860.. 
1850. 
1868. 


150 
350 
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List  of  libraries, — Continued. 


Name. 


Town  and  county. 


Ertablished. 


Knmber  of 
▼olnmes. 


St.  Vincent's  College 

Stat«-Priion 

Library  AsKociation 

Odd-FdllowB* 

Litorarpr  Association 

Law-Library 

Library  Association 

Odd-Fellows' 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Odd-Fellows' 

State  Agricnltural  Society 

State  Library 

Pioneer  Association 

•  Harton  Library 

San  Diego  Library 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

IB'nai  B'rith 

Clerks'  Relief  Society 

Druids' 

Improved  Order  Red  Men 

Law -Library 

Mechanics' Institute 

Mercantile  Association 

Odd- Fellows'  Association 

Pioneer  Association 

Public  School 

Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

St.  Ignatius 

St.  Mary's  Association 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction.. 

Veroin  Association 

What-Choer  House 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

California  Pioneers 

Insane  Asylum 

Odd-Fellows' 

Society  National  History 

Tonug  Men's  Christian  Association  . 

Franklin  Association 

Odd-Fellows'  Library 

Young  Men's  Library - 

Woodside  Association 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  . 

College 

Pacific  University 

Literary  nnd  Debating  Society 

Santa  Cruz 

Library  Association. . .' 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

South  Fork  Association 

Ladies'  Association 

Benici»  College 

St.  Catherine's  Academy 

Young  Ladles'  Seminary 

Dasbaway • 

Library  Association 

Temperance  Legion .• 

Odd-Fellows'  Library 

Public  Library 

Enterprise  Lodge 

Odd-Fellows' 

Odd-Fellows' 

Hesperian  Society 

High  School 

Mary ylUe  Library 

Masonic 

Odd-FeUows' ;:. 


Los  j^geles,  Los  Angeles 

San  Qnentin,  Marin .-. . . 

Monterey,  Monterey 

NapaCitv,  Napa 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada 

Nevada,  Nevada 

Nevada.  Nevada 

Auburn,  Placer 

Spanisb  Ranch,  Plumas 

Meadow  Valley,  Plumas 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

South  San  Diego,  San  Diego  . . 
South  San  Diego,  San  Diego  .. 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  FraticiBCO.  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Fraucitjco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Franci(:co,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Frnnoisco  . 
San  Frnnciscn,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Franciseo  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

Stockton,  San  Joaqnin 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

Redwood  City,  San  Matoo  .... 
Redwood  City,  San  Mateo  .... 

Redwood  City,  San  Mateo 

Woodside,  San  Mateo 

San  Jos6.  Santa  Clara 

San  Joed,  Santa  Clara 

Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara 

Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz.  Santa  Cruz 

Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz 

Shasta,  Shasta 

OroFino,  Siskiyou 

Scott  River,  Siskiyou 

Yreka,  Siskiyou 

Bentcia,  Solano 

Benlcia,  Solano 

Benlcia,  Solano 

Vallejo,  Solano 

Vallejo,  Solano 

Vallejo,  Solano   ....-, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma 

Knight's  Ferry,  Stanislaus 

Yuba  City,  Sutter 

Red  Bln£f,  Tehama 

Weaverville.  Trinity 

Woodland,  Yolo 

Marysvillo,  Yuba 

Marysville,  Yuba 

Marysville,  Yuba 

■MarysTille,  Yuba 


1869., 
1849., 
1866., 
1869. 
1866. 
1857.. 
1866., 
1857., 
1858., 
1857. 
1855. 


1850.. 
1864. 
1870.. 
1870.. 
1853.. 


1866.. 
1855., 
1853., 
1855.. 
1850.. 
1863., 


1866. 
1855. 
1850., 
1851. 
1856., 
1853. 
18C8. 
1855., 
1955. 
1856. 
1868. 
1866- 


1859.. 
1851.. 
1869.. 
1850., 


1866. 
1868. 


1858., 
1862. 
1864. 
1857., 
1856., 
1836., 
1854. 
1869., 
I860., 
1870. 
I860., 
I860.. 
1850.. 
1869. 
I860., 
1863., 
I860., 
1856., 


1,000 

275 

500 

700 

2,500 

250 

500 

400 

5^005 

1.200 

2,000 

26,000 

800 


1,500 
900 
3,200 
1,000 
1,000 
5,00U 
12,000 
26,000 
17,000 
2.500 
2,500 
1.100 
2.000 
2,500 
2.000 
4,500 
5,000 
3.500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,500 
1,000 


250 
200 
300 
600 
•  1,500 

1  091 
10,000 

3,000 
200 
GOO 


500 

583 

623 

300 

1,000 

300 

500 

1,000 

2,000 


900 

1,000 

400 


I860., 


240 

200 

1,000 

2,893 

'i'566 
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Coan^. 


Name. 


Poit-office. 


Alameda ..... 

Alptee 

Amador 

Botte 

(Mayeraa.... 

Golosa 

Goatra  Cotts  . 

Del  Norte 

£1  Dorado.... 

Fremo 

Hnmboldt 

layo 

Kflm 


Lot  Angeles 

Marin 

Maripofa 

Mntdodno 

Merced 

Xeno 

MentNoy........ 

Napa 

Kerada 

Plae«r 

Phnnaa... ....... 

Saeramento 

8an  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego «.. 

Son  Pranclseo... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Lnis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cniz 

Shasta 

Sterra 

SiAiyon 

Solano. 

Sonoma 

Staniflans 

Sotter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tnlare 

Tnolnmne .... 

Yen  torn 

Tole 

Ynba 


Rev.  W.  P.  B.  Lynch 

R.  a.  Ford 

Rey.  a  G.  Briggs 

H.  T.  Batchelder 

Edw.  P.  Walker. 

E.J.Bdyeard« 

H.S.Rayen 

John  B.  Nickel 

Whitman  H.Hill 

Rey.  T.  O.  Ellis,  ir 

J.  B.  Brown 

John  W.  Symmes 

J.H.  Cornwall 

A.Hartz 

Mack  Matthews 

Z.  N.  Spanlding 

W.M.MeFadden 

Samuel  Sannders 

Dayid  Egenhoff 

J.W.Covington 

S.W.P.R088 

J.  S.  KIkendale 

&M.  Shearer 

Rer.G.  W.Pord 

B.  J.  Watson 

John  T.  Kinkade 

J.  A.Eidman 

Samuel  H.  Jackman 

John  Brown,  ]r 

B.  8.  HcLafferty 

J.  H.  Widbur ;  deputy,  John  Swett. . 

W.  R.  Leadbetter 

P.A.Forrester *. , 

H.E.Jewett 

J.C.Hamer 

€korge  F.  Baker 

H.E.Makinney 

W.L.  Carter 

A.M.Phalin 

Grove  K.  Godfrey : 

WUUamH.Fry 

George  W.Jcnes.. 

James  Bumey 

J.H.  Clark 

P.  A.  Vestal 

WilUamLovett 

S.  G.  Creighton 

John  York,  Jr 

S.  S.  P.  Bnekman , 

Giles  N.  Premans 

Thomas  H.  Steel 


East  Oakland. 

Silver  Mountain. 

Jackson. 

Oroville. 

San  Andreas. 

Colusa. 

Alamo. 

Crescent  City.- 

Plaeerville. 

Kh3g'B  River. 

Eureka. 

Independence. 

Lhm's  Valley. 

Sawyer's  Bar. 

Lower  Lake. 

Susanville. 

Anaheim. 

SanRafaeL 

Mariposa. 

Ukiah  City. 

Snelling. 

Coleville. 

San  Juan. 

Napa. 

Nevada  City. 

Auburn. 

Meadow  Valley. 

Saeramento. 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego. 

San  Francisco. 

Stockton. 

Cambria. 

Redwood  City. 

Santa  Barbara. 

SanJo86. 

Santa  Crua. 

Shasta. 

PortWhie. 

Yreka. 

Elmira. 

Santa  Rosa. 

Modesto. 

Yuba  City. 

Tehiuna. 

WeavervUle. 

Visalln. 

Sonora. 

San  Baonaventnra. 

Woodland. 

Marysville. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

t  [From  report  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  State-board  of  edacation  for  the  school-year  ended 

August  31, 1872.1 

SCHOOL-FUND. 

Capital  of  the  State-Bchool-fand |2, 043, 375  62 

Revenne  from  the  8tate-8chool-fand,  distribated  February  28, 1872 131, 748  00 

Dividend  per  child  from  school-fand 1  00 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

From  school-faDd,  as  above $131,743  00 

From  State-treasury 65,874  00 

From  town-deposit-frmd 45,712  80 

From  town-tax 642,194  11 

From  district-tax 485,523  56 

From  local  fund 11,348  05 

From  voluntary  contributions 10,250  79 

From  other  sources 50,017  70 

Total  receipts  from  aU  sources 1,442,669  01 

Decrease  m>m  receipts  of  preceding  year 60,948  61 

Amount  per  child 10  95 

For  teachers' wages $888,871  89 

For  fuel  and  incidentals 110,202  90 

For  sites  and  buildings 319,025  55 

For  repairs 65,224  56 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 7,945-80 

For  other  school-purposes 137,169  37 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools 1,528,440  07 

Increase  over  the  preceding  year 31,459  12 

The  figures  given  above  are  from  special  returns  to  the  Bureau  in  1873,  but  cover  the  ' 
same  ground  as  those  in  the  State-report  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 1872,  and  ex- 
actly <M>rrespond  with  them. 

The  amount  of  revenue  from  school-fund  distributed  Feb.  28, 1873,  was.      $132, 943  00 
Dividend  per  child,  as  before,  about 1  00 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  of  school-age,  ^4-16) 131,748 

Number  registered  in  winter-schools 94,787 

Number  registered  in  summer-schools.... 8^^,874 

Number  of  di£Eerent  scholars  registered  in  the  year 114,805 

Increase  over  last  year , 1,217 

Number  registered  who  were  over  16  years  of  age 3,642 

Number  in  other  than  public  schools 9,029 

Number  between  4  ana  16  in  noschool 13,512 

Number  in  schools  of  all  kinds 123,834 

Average  attendance  in  winter-schools 67,599 

Average  attendance  in  summer-schools 58,113 

Percentage  of  school-population  registered 87.14 

Percentage  of  school-popi&tion  registered  in  winter 73. 49 

Percenti^  of  school-x>opidation  registered  in  summer 63. 66 

Percentage  of  school-popnlalion  in  schools  of  all  kinds 93.99 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter— males,  715 ;  females,  1,762 2, 477 

Increase  for  the  year— males,  16 ;  females,  41 : 57 

■Number  of  teachers  in  summer— males,  198  ]  females,  2,240 2, 438 
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Increase  for  the  year — ^males,  12;  females,  46 58 

Number  of  teaahers  continned  in  the  same  school 1,508 

Number  of  teachers  who  never  taaght  before 580 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers $67  01 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers |34  09 

SCHOOIrDISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  towns  in  the  State 166 

Namber  of  school-districts '-.-.  1,521 

Decrease  for  the  year 14 

Nnmber  of  public  schools 1,638 

Increase  for  the  year 8 

Nnmber  of  departments  in  public  schools 2,348 

Increase  for  the  year 58 

Nnmber  of  schools  of  two  departments 104 

Number  of  schools  of  more  than  two 128 

Whole  nnmber  of  graded  schools 232 

Increase  of  these  three  classes  for  the  year 14 

Average  leogth  of  winter-schools  in  days 98.44 

Average  length  of  summer-schools  in  days 74.90 

Average  length  of  public  schools  for  the  year 8  mos.  13^  days. 

Increase  for  the  year 1  day. 

8CHOOI/-HOU8ES. 

Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year 42 

Nnmber  reported  in  good  condition : 873 

D^rease  for  the  year 20 

Number  reported  in  fair  condition 520 

Increase  for  the  year 18 

Number  reported  In  poor  condition «..  254 

Decrease  for  the  year , 14 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  the  report  from  which  this  abstract  is  compiled  relate  to  the  school- 
year  closed  August  31, 1872,  and  were  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  May,  1873. 
They  furnish  clear  evidence  of  popular  interest  in  public  schools.  A  decade-table  in- ' 
eluded  in  them,  and  reaching  from  1864  to  1873,  is  specially  significant.  During  the 
period  covered  by  this  table  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cuildren  enumerated  was 
21^7 ;  in  the  amount  raised  by  town-tax,  f  566,981.11 ;  in  the  amount  raised  by  dis- 
trict-tax, $388,559.56 ;  in  the  amount  from  all  sources,  $1,052,214.81.  Ten  years  ago 
the  amount  raised  per  child  was  $3.54 ;  now  it  is  $10.95.  This  advance  has  been  stea^, 
each  year  witnessing  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  for  schools  raised  by  taxation. 
The  average  length  of  the  school-session  is  now  eight  months  thirteen  and  one-half 
days,  being  an  increase  of  one  day. 

POPULABITY  OP  THB  SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

The  board  of  education  says  that  ''the  year  under  review  has  furnished  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  public-school-system  is  highly  valued  by  thei)eople.  The  interest  gen- 
erally manifested  in  the  new  school-law  during  the  last  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, the  desire  to  learn  what  its  provisions  were  to  be,  and  the  constant  demand  for 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  containing, it  are  so  many  proofs  that  legislation  pertaining  to 
acnools  interests  deeply  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 

^  One  test  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  people  hold  any  public  institution  is  their 
willingness  to  expend  what  is  needed  for  maintaining  it.  Within  a  few  years,  the  un- 
avoidable cost  of  sustaining  our  public  schi^ols  has  more  than  doubled.  But  the  peo- 
ple have  continually  shown  their  willingness  to  meet  this  Increase  of  cost.  The 
amount  received  the  past  year  from  taxes,  including  the  appropriation  of  fifty  cent>s 
per  child  from  the  State-treasuiy  and  the  small  sum  returned  as  '  voluntary  contribu- 
tions,' was  upwards  of'$l,200,000,  and  exceeded  the  amount  from  the  corresponding 
sources  in  any  previous  year  by  more  than  $125,000.^ 

PRIMABT  INSTRUCTION. 

The  board  regards  as  ''  among  the  most  important  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
school-law  that  requiring  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  shall  receive 
each  year  not  less  than  three  months'  schooling.  The  necessity  for  some  law  of  this  kind 
is  very  evident.  While  the  immense  majority  of  our  citizens  need  no  compulsion  in 
this  matter,  there  are  some  whose  children  will  grow  up  neglected  and  ignorant  unless 
the  law  compels  them  to  be  sent  to  school.  It  is  tor  this  class  only  that  the '  compulsory- 
attendance-law'  is  necessary.  There  are  indications  that  this  class,  already  too  numer- 
ous, Is  increasing.    According  to  the  returns  herewith  given,  the  number  of  children 
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who  attended  no  school  during  the  year  now  reported  wafc  greater  by  1,565  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Unless  sufficient  preventive  measures  are  taken,  a  still  larger  number 
will  hereafter  be  of  this  description. 

*'  In  connection  with  the  enumeration  taken  in  January,  1873,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  the  children  then  enumerated  had  attended  no  school  in  the 
year  1872.  Returns  were  received  from  about  four-fifths  of  the  towns,  containing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  population.  The  incompleteness  of  these  returns  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  part  of  them  seriously  diminish  their  value.  But*  with  all  their  imper- 
fections they  show  beyond  question  that  several  thousand,  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
14  years,  received  no  schooling  in  1872.  The  majority  of  these  are  found  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  large  manufacturing-towns.  The  agricultural  towns  contain  compara- 
tively few  of  them.  A  small  deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  .those  educated  at 
home  and  those  mentally  or  physically  unfit  to  attend  schooL  But,  after  all  reasona- 
ble deductions  of  this  kind,  the  number  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  is  still  so 
lan^e  as  to  threaten  serious  evil. 

"A  Ifurge  proportion  of  these  uneducated  children  are  of  alien  parentage  and  know 
only  a  foreign  tongue.*  Living  in  compact  manufacturing- villages  and  associating 
mostly  with  those  of  their  own  race,  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  The 
first  necessity,  therefore,  when  they  are  sent  to  school,  is  that  they  be  taught  our  lan- 
guage, for  a  knowledge  of  this  is  an  essential  preparation  for  pursuing  any  branch  of 
stuc^.  The  more  intelligent  of  them  already  feel  this  necessity,  and  desire  their  less- 
educated  countrymen  around  them  to  view  this  subject  as  they  do  and  to  seek  the 
advantages  offered  in  our  free  public  schools. 

**  But  not  all  the  uneducated  children  in  the  State  are  of  this  race.  Some  whose  parents 
came  from  other  countries  than  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  some  whose  ancestors  have 
lived  here  for  several  generations,  need  the  compulsion  of  law  to  preserve  them  from 
the  evils  of  ignorance.  Our  laws  recognize  no  distinctions  of  class  or  nationality. 
Wherever  there  are  children  permitted  to  grow  up  in  what  our  fathers,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  stigmatized  as  the  *  barbarism  of  ignorance^'  there  the  law  comes  with 
its  mandate.'' 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  board  by  the  sixth  section  of  the 
new  school-law,t  they  appointed  Mr.  Giles  Potter  as  a^ent  to  supervise  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory-attendance-law.  The  high  qualifications  of  this  gentleman  for 
«that  position  will  be  conceded  hj  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  intimate  relations  to 
recent  school-legislation  and  his  lon^  experience  as  a  teacher.  He  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  immediately^fter  his  appointment  in  November  last,  and  has  since  devoted 
to  them  a  larse  portion  of  his  time. 

The  agent  ^us  appointed  states  that  in  New  Haven  there  is  a  systematic  effort  made, 
and  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  to  enforce  all  the  laws  concerning  the  schooling  of 
children. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city-school-district,  in  its  report  for  the  year  ended 
September  1, 1872,  says: 

**  Nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  the  New  Haven  board  attempted  to  give  ei9- 
oiency  to  the  then  existing  laws  against  truancy  and  vagrancy  by  the  establishment  of 
a  truant-school  and  by  making  more  commodious  the  ungraded  school  in  Fair  street  for 
children  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance.  *  ^  A  more  definite  statement  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  '^  *  *  on  these  subjects  includes  the  following  particu- 
lars: 

**  (1)  Truancy  proper,  or  the  absence  of  children  from  school  without  the  sanction  of 
their  parents  or  teacberay  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and  in  our  best  schools  is  not 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

**  (2;  Irregularity  of  attendance  from  families  which  allow  every  excuse  to  be  a  rea- 
son and  every  pretext  to  be  an  excuse  is  largely  diminished. 

"  (3)  All  disturbances  around  the  different  school-houses  by  vagrant  boys  have  ceased. 

'*  (4)  It  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  regarded  by  children  as  a  Juvenile  crime  to  be  seen 
loitering  about  the  streets  during  school-hours." 

In  Hartford,  too,  the  truant-law  is  faithfully  enforced  by  two  officers  detailed  for 
that  purpose.    The  board  of  school-visitors  says  in  its  last  report : 

"  The  truant-law  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  onr  large  central  schools,  and  in 

*  Tbo  reference  here  is  mainly  to  a  lar^  influx  of  Canadian  French,  who  have  been  ponrinjc  for 
some  years  past  into  the  maiinfactaringjistriots  of  New  England. 

tEstabUahed  in  1669,  revised  in  1872.  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  in  any  business  whatever,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or  private  day- 
,  school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  of  such  employment  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
says  of  this :  "  The  law  is  generallv  approved,  and  I  learn  of  no  opposition  to  it.  Since  its  enactment 
no  article,  editorial  or  contributed,  in  any  Gonneoticut  paper,  has  expressed  disapproval  of  It,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends.  The  wisdom  and  necessity  or  the  law  are  admitted.  It  is  certainly  increas- 
ing the  attendance  in  many  places.  Tho  trustees  of  the  State-reform-school  give  their  opinion  that  it 
has  already  lessened  comnutmonte  to  that  institntioo." 
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several  instances  officers  have  been  sent  into  raral  districts  with  most  beneficial  effects. 
The  children  are  by  no  means  always  at  fanlt  for  their  absence  from  school.  Parents 
often  keep  them  from  school  without  excuse  or  reason ;  and  not  uutil  a  truant-offlcer 
makes  his  appearance  in  their  homes  do  they  feel  that  their  children  must  ao  to 
BchooL''  *^ 

In  New  London  the  police,  under  direction  of  the  school- visitors,  take  charge  of  all 
boys  at  play  or  loitering  in  the  streets  in  school-hours,  and  in  that  city  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  attendance  at  school  are  well  enforced. 

Other  places  where  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  •  systematically  obeyed  or  en- 
forced might  be  named,  but  these  are  held  sufficient  to  show  that  no  part  of  the  law 
need  be  considered  a  dead  letter. 

The  agent  further  says:  "There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  in  the  State  who  have  not  attended  school  three 
months  the  past  year.  The  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age  who 
have  attended  no  school  is  about  13,500.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  how  many 
of  these  are  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years."  But  while  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
such,  he  thinks  the  number  is  occasionally  overestimated,  he  having  heard  complaints 
of  non-attendance  in  places  where  personal  inquiries  showed  that  the  law  was  well 
obeyed.    He  says,  however,  on  the  point,  with  good  reason : 

''Everything  which  furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  to  parents  for  not  sending  their 
cbildren  to  pnblio  schools  should  be  removed.  There  are  school-houses  in  the  State  to 
which  no  humane  school-officer  can  invit-e,  much  less  compel,  parents  to  send  their 
children.  Some  school-houses,  though  very  good  otherwise,  are  crowded,  though  not 
a  third  of  the  children  in  the  district  are  in  school.  In  some  cases  persons  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  who  are  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  cbildren.  If  the  State  intends  to 
mrnish  education  for  all  and  to  compel  all  to  receive  it,  it  must  .see  that  gOOd  houses 
and  good  teachers  are  famished.  No  compulsory  law  can  be  enforced  where  these  con- 
ditions are  not  complied  with.  When  the  school  is  in  all  respects  as  i^  should  be,  at- 
traction will,  in  many  cases,  make  compulsion  unnecessary. 

"The  provisions  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  section  of  the  school-law,  for 
paying  to  the  several  towns  out  of  the  State-treasury  |1.50  for  each  child  enu- 
merated, may  fitly  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  By  giving  to  the  towns  this 
bounty  the  State  acquires  an  additional  daim  upon  them  :  that  they  expel  illiteracy 
from  their  borders.  They  now  receive  from  the  school-fund  and  State-appropriation 
f^J50  for  every  enumerated  child.  This  is  a  liberal  contribution  toward  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  educating  the  whole  youthful  population.  A  town  which  receives  this  money^ 
js  bound,  in  honor  to  the  State  and  in  justice  to  the  children  within  its  limits,  to  see' 
that  all  of  them,  or  at  least  as  many  as  possible,  receive  every  year  the  minimum  three 
months  of  schooling." 

ABSENTBEISM  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

The  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven  city-schools  says  that,  notwit  hstanding  the  effi- 
cient efforts  made  to  increase  attendance,  there  are  in  his  district  1,597  persons  of  school- 
age  habitually  absent  from  their  place  in  school.  Of  those,  too,  whose  names  are  enrolled 
on  the  school-lists,  some  are  present  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  the  entire  year ;  so 
that,  if  the  difference  between  the  average  number  belonging  and  the  whole  number 
enrolled  be  found,  it  will  appear  that  about  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  latter  are  merely  nom- 
inal attendants,  coming  and  going,  changing  from  one  school  to  another,  seldom  remain- 
ing long  enough  anywhere  to  gain  much  good — more  frequently  proving  an  evil  in 
every  room  they  enter.  * 

CHILDREN  FORCED  TO  GROW  UP  IN  IGNORANCE. 

A  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law  to  prevent  truancy  and  vagrancy  has  re- 
vealed, he  says,  surprising  cases  of  ignorance  for  want  of  school-instruction.  Boys 
have  been  found  on  the  street  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  did  not  know  the  alpha- 
bet and  had  never  been  at  school  a  day.  The  recent  prosecution  of  Italian  "  masters" 
for  holding  boys  in  service,  literally  as  slaves,  suggests  one  of  the  causes  which  keep 
children  from  school  and  in  the  "  barbarism  of  ignorance."  "  But  it  is  not,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  the  Italian  task-master  alone  who  holds  his  little  victims  and  compels 
them  to  perform  menial  service  under  the  shadow  of  the  school-house  without  per- 
mitting them  to  enter.  Parents  are  found,  too,  so  debased  as  to  keep  their  children 
from  school  and  compel  them  to  beg  food  for  the  family  or  bring  home  intoxicating 
drinks,  that  they  may  live  in  indolence  or  indulge  depraved  propensities.  Others,  for 
the  small  pittance  a  child  can  earn,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  future  welfare  of  their 
oflispring  to  secure  this."  From  these  and  other  causes  he  estimates  that  forty-one  chil- 
dren cat  of  every  hundred  are  daily  outside  of  the  rooms  of  the  public  schools  through- 
out the  year. 

In  Soatbington  the  same  thing  is  complained  of,  but  not  to  the  samh  extent,  about 
6  per  cent.  ofaJl  the  children  not  attending  any  school,  while  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
ones  attendant  have  come  for  so  short  a  time,  or  so  irregularly,  as  to  receive  very  little 
benefit. 
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NON-ATTENDANCE  DUE  TO  POOR  SCHOOI^BUILDDIGS. 

To  ofiset  this,  howevor,  it  is  granted  that  in  several  of  the  districts  the  irregularity 
and  brevity  of  attendance^  or  the  absolate  non-attendance,  are  attribatable  to  a  lamenta- 
ble want  of  safficient  and  comfortable  school-accommodations,  which  ought  most 
surely  to  be  remedied.  Whether  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  non-attendance  in  New 
Haven  does  not  appear.  But  in  all  places  it  nmst  needs  be  understood  that  if  school- 
rooms are  either  unhealthily  overcrowded  and  illy  ventilated  or  in  such  poor  repair  as 
to  be  open  to  all  winds,  even  parents  who  are  desirous  to  educate  their  children  may 
shrink  from  exposing  them  to  such  unfavorable  circumstances. 

DRAWING  IN  8CHOOUS. 

The  new  school-law  permits  the  school- visitors  of  any  town  to  require  teachers  to  be 
qualified  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing.  The  value  of  this  accomplishment  in  its 
relation  to  the  various  uiauufacturing-interests  of  the  State  is  obvious,  and  the  board 
encourages  teachers  to  make  every  needful  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  the  new  duty  thus 
liable  to  bo  imposed. 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  members  of  the  board  think,  too,  that  the  practicability  of  teaching  even  very 
young  children  to  read  music  and  sing  by  note  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience in  the  schools.  It  has  been  found,  they  say,  hardly  more  difficult  to  teach  them 
this  kind  of  reading  than  the  reading  of  the  English  language,  while  the  pleasure 
universally  attendant  upon  the  ability  to  sing,  the  Deneficialeffeot  on  voice  and  Inngs^ 
and  the  agreeable  entertainment  musical  practice  introduces  iuto  the  monotony  of 
school-life  all  conspire  to  recommend  this  cheering  exercise  to  thofie  who  have  in 
charge  the  training  of  the  young.  Against  such  as  decrv  music,  calling  it  "  unpracti- 
cal," they  argue  that  a  practicable  education  is  one  which  fits  men  and  women  for  the 
duties  which  are  to  occupy  their  lives.  But  these  duties,  it  is  urged,  include  more 
than  the  gaiuiuff  of  a  livelihood  or  the  acquisition  of  pecuniary  means.  '*  Education^ 
in  its  higher  and  truer  meaning,  pertains  to  the  whole  of  a  human  being.  Not  the  in- 
tellect only,  but  the  finer  sensiUilitiesof  the  soul— the  susceptibility  to  Manty  in  form^ 
color,  or  sound — are  worthy  of  careful  culture.  This  part  of  education  can  only  begin 
in  the  public  schools,  for  it  may  be  continued  to  the  end  of  life.  But  if  it  be  neglected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  education  of  a  child,  it  may  never  receive  his  attention,  any 
disused  faculty  seeming  to  vanish  with  advancing  years."  "  Let  the  children,"  they 
say,  "  then,  learn  to  sing.  They  need  gain  no  less  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, or  history,  while  from  this  accomplishment  they  may  receive  daily  enjoyment^ 
not  only  during  their  brief  school-life,  but  ever  afterward." 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

Incidentally  in  this  connection  pleasing  reference  is  made  to  the  evidence  of  im- 
proving esthetic  taste  shown  in  the  construction  of  better-looking  school-houses  and 
in  the  furnishing  and  surrounding  them  with  things  agreeable  to  see.  And  then  is 
said,  what  is  worthy  of  note  throughout  the  country,  that  "  a  pleasant,  cheerful  school- 
room, whose  walls  are  adorned  with  maps  and  pictures,  whose  surroundings  are  shade- 
trees  and  flowers,  and  whose  inmates  add  to  their  knowled^  of  necessary  studies  some 
acquaintance  with  the  ornamental,  has  a  constantly  educating  influence." 

UNION-DISTRICTS. 

Within  the  past  year,  several  towns  have  adopted  the  union-district-system.  While 
the  characteristic  caution  and  conservatism  of  the  people  have  prevented  the  rapid  in- 
troduction of  that  system,  it  is  gradually  gaining  fovor.  Only  one  town  that  has 
given  it  a  trial  has  abandoned  it.  One  has  both  renounced  it  and  returned  to  it  within 
a  few  months.  The  erroneous  idea  that  it  cannot  be  advantageously  introduced  except 
in  compactly-settled  towns  is  slowly  disappearing.  Two  towns,  of  quite  limited  and 
scattered  population,  have  recently  adopted  it.  They  can  thus  dispense  with  several 
of  their  discouragingly  small  schools  and  concentrate  their  resources  on  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  schools,  each  of  which  can  be  longer  continued  and  higher  in  quality,  without 
increased  expense  to  the  town.  The  union-system  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  sparsely-settled  towns.  High  schools  may  thus  grow  up  where  otherwise 
such  advance  might  seem  impossible. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  recommendation  in  a  previous  report  that  every  town  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  should  be  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  was  not 
embodied  in  the  new  school-law.  The  law  on  that  subject  was  len,  as  heretofore,  in 
the  form  of  a  x>^rmi8sion  rather  than  a  command.  It  has  simply  the  force  of  a  recom- 
mendation. But  the  year  covered  by  the  report  under  review  has  witnessed  new  ac- 
tivity in  the  establishing  of  high  schools.  The  Morgan  school,  at  Clinton,  with  a 
munificent  endowment,  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils  in  April,  1872.    Ita 
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highest  department  is  designed  to  be  a  high  school  of  a  very  superior  order,  free  to  all 
the  more  advanced  pnpils  of  that  town  and  receiving  pupils  from  other  towns  on  pay- 
ment of  tuition.  This  school  is  conducted  under  an  arrangement  entered  into  between 
the  school-board  of  that  town  and  the  trustees  of  the  Morgan  school. 

By  a  similar  arrangement  the  *'  Institute/'  in  Guilford,  an  endowed  institution,  es- 
tabUshed  about  eighteen  years  ago,  has  become  a  free  high*  school  for  that  town. 
These  are  practical  examples  of  a  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  report.  Three  other 
towns,  Norfolk,  Old  Lyme,  and  West  Hartford,  have  established  high-schools  within  the 
past  few  months,  and  in  the  fall  of  1872  New  Haven  added  to  its  previously-erected 
echools  a  remarkably  fine  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  high  school. 

Of  the  towns  just  mentioned,  except  New  Haven,  only  one,  Guilford,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  2,000.  Of  the  other  four.  West  Hartford  alone  can  be  considered  a 
relatively  wealthy  town.  The  board  are  hence  justified  in  thinking  that,  if  towns  of 
SQiall  population  and  moderate  wealth  can  maintain  high  schools,  those  more  promi- 
nent in  either  of  these  particulars  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  establish  such  schools. 
And  it  is  hoped  that  the  worthy  example  of  these  comparatively  small  towns  will  soon 
be  extensively  followed.      * 

Beturns  frt>m  25  private  schools  and  academies  in  various  portions  of  the  State 
h»ve  been  received.  Seventy-five  teachers  conduct  the  exercises  in  these  schools, 
sn  average  of  three  to  each.  These  have  under  their  instruction  709  male  pupils  and 
603  femaTe,  making  a  total  of  1,312,  an  average  of  about  17  to  each  teacher.  In  17  of 
the  25  there  is  instruction  in  the  classics,  335  pupils  taking  this  portion  of  the  course. 
In  13  of  them  the  modern  languages  are  also  taught,  144  pupils  taking  these.  In  12, 
drawing  is  taught ;  in  16,  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  and  in  a  few  cases  both. 
A  chemio  laboratonr  is  possessed  by  5,  philosophic  apparatus  by  9,  and  in  some  in- 
staaoes  a  cabinet,  the  precise  extent  of  which,  however,  is  in  no  instance  specified. 
In  15  there  are  libraries  of  from  25  to  2,000  volumes,  2  reaching  the  latter  number  and 
8  others  reporting  1,000  each.  Several  of  these  schools  are  new  enterprises,  two  arc 
old  endowed  academies,  and  one  is  reported  closed  in  July,  1873. 

PUBLIC  HIGH-SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

Ten  public  high  schools  also  furnish  reports  kindred  with  the  above,  evincing  on  the 
whole  an  instruction  nearly  the  same  in  kind  and  appliances  for  illustration,  save  in 
the  line  of  libraries,  at  least  not  much  inferior.  For  instance,  ^ye  out  of  the  ten  have 
chemic  laboratories,  though  one  of  these  is  designated  ''  a  small  one,''  and  another 
"  enough  for  most  elementary  experiments."  Six,  to  the  question  **  Has  the  institution 
a  philosophical  cabinet  and  apparatus  V  answer,  '*Yes ;''  one  with  the  qualification 
^  somewhat,''  and  another  with  a  statement  of  the  value  of  that  possessed,  $100.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  returns,  which,  in  some  cases,  mix  scholars  of  a  lower 
grade  with  those  of  the  high  school  proper  and  give  the  teachers  also  for  the  whole,  63 
teachers  have  here  under  tuition  2,402  pupils.  Of  these,  286  are  reported  to  be  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  119  in  that  of  one  or  more  of  the  modern  languages. 
These  are  not,  however,  all  that  are  so  enga^^,  as  two  schools  report  these  studies  to 
be  a  portion  of  their  course,  but  do  not  specify  the  number  of  students  pursuing  them. 
In  eight  of  the  schools  music  is  taught ;  in  as  many,  drawing,  in  at  least  its  rudi- 
OMnts.  Six  have  libraries  ranging  from  50  volumes  for  reference  to  1,000  for  circula- 
tion. 

Taking  the  sum  of  teachers  and  pupils  for  these  academies  and  hieh-schools,  we  have 
138  teachers  to  3,714  pupUs,  at  least  907  being  students  of  the  classics  and  382  of  some 
modem  language  besides  their  own.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  236  are  said 
to  be  preparing  for  either  the  academic  or  scientific  departments  of  the  colleges. 

PREPARATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  mentioned,  six  institutions,  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  students  for  colleges  or  scientific  schools,  report  an  agg^gate  attendance  of 
630pupil8,of  whom  342 pursue  classic  and 288  scientinc  studies. 

luurtford  pubUo  high  Bohool,  with  14  ihstructors,and  267  pupils  in  classic  and  an  equal 
number  in  scientinc  studies,  has  74  in  the  senior  class,  94  in  the  Junior,  163  in  the 
middle,  or  third,  200  in  the  lowest,  or  fourth,  grade,  and  three  pursuing  an  advanced 
sei^itific  course.  The  library  numbers  1,700  volumes.  The  chemic  laboratoiy  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  There  is  a  philosophic  cabinet  worth  $3,500,  an 
astronomic  observatory,  and  a  gynmasium. 

The  CanneeHcut  Literary  ImiituUon,  at  Suffleld,  with  6  instructors  and  77  pupils,  has  56 
in  scientific  and  21  in  classic  studies,  of  whom  9' are  in  the  senior,  33  in  the  junior, 
and  35  in  the  middle  or  lowest  class.  There  are  1,000  volumes  in  the  library ;  there  is 
a  chemic  laboratory,  a  small  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  philosophic  cabinet  and 
ap^ratns.  « 

Woodaiook  Aoademyy  with  7  instructors,  has  19  pupils  in  classic  studies,  5  in  the  se- 
nior, 3  each  in  the  Junior  and  middle,  and  8  in  the  lower  grade.  There  are  also  47  in 
BQbordioate  classes.    This  academy  was  re-organized  and  endowed  in  1868,  and  is  now 
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in  Buocessfal  operation,  with  new  and  splendid  bnildings,  a  library  with  500  volnmes, 
a  chemic  laboratory,  and  a  philosopbic  cabinet  and  apparatus.  There  are  three 
ooarses  of  study — classic,  scientific,  and  a  young  ladies'  or  English  course. 

The  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  founded  in  1660,  and  thenceforth  epecially 
devoted  to  preparation  for  a  college-course,  now  also  training  special  classes  for  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School ;  ^9  instructors  and  202  pupils  in  1873. 

New  Haven  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute,  "  designed  to  secure  for  boys,  at  as 
early  an  age  as  possible,  a  thorough  elementary  English  education,  and  on  this,  as  a 
basis,  to  ^ive  an  accurate  and  complete  preparation  for  the  academic  and  scientific 
departments  of  Yale  College,  the  United  States  Naval  and  Military  Academies,  or  any 
business  pitrsuits.^'    Officers  and  teachers  in  187.3, 10;  pupils,  178. 

Stamford  Military  InatUutey  one  main  purpose  of  which  is  "  to  furnish  thorough  in- 
struction in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  to  students  preparing  for  college.^  In- 
structors in  1873,  5 ;  pupils,  41. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

At  this  increasingly  popular  institution,  26  persons  gradifttted  in  1872  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  students  for  1872-73  was  201.  The  §7  State-scholarship  having  ocen 
entirely  full  for  several  years  and  the  pressure  for  admission  npon  snch  toundation  still 
continuing,  the  visitors  say  that  the  time  has  evidently  come  for  enforcing  rigidly  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  which  are  that,  when  there  are  more  applications  for  the  State- 
bounty- than  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  board  shall  give  the  preference  to  such  young 
men  as  are  fitting  themselves  for  agricultural,  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  occupa- 
tions, who  are  or  shall  become  orphans  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  United 
States ;  next  to  them,  such  as  are  most  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance ;  and,  further- 
more, they  shall  provide  that  the  appointments  shall  be  distributed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The  board  justly  holds 
that  the  benefit  which  the  scientific  school  has  conferred  upon  the  State  in 'turning  out 
young  men,  who, 'on  leaving  the  institution,  are  prepared  to  become  leaders  in  import- 
ant callings  and  educators  of  the  people  to  a  higher  grade  of  culture,  cannot  well  be 
overestimated. 

An  effort  is  on  foot,  and  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  to  raise  a  professors'  fund  of 
$60,000  for  the  fuller  support  of  the  professors  in  this  school ;  and  among  these  profess- 
ors an  important  change  has  occurred,  General  F.  A.  Walker,  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  succeeding  Professor  Oilman,  who  has  become  president  of  the  University  of 
California.    ^ 

COLLEGES. 

As  respects  facilities  for  full  collegiate  education,  Connecticut  maintains  a  high 
position. 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

Yale,  now  substantially  a  university,  with  its  faculties  of  artsj  sciences,  theology, 
medicine,  and  law,  still  holds  upon  it«  noble  course  of  usefulness,  with  more  numerous 
students,  larger  provisions  for  instruction,  and  a  much-increased  endowment  The 
number  of  its  post-graduate-students— 80  in  all  for  the  past  year — ^is  indicative  of  a 
tendency  to  more  elevated  scholarship,  while  the  establishment  of  a  fellowship  in  the 
past  year  and  the  appointment  to  it  of  the  valedictorian  of  the  graduating  class  are 
steps  of  decided  progress.  The  grand  new  building  of  the  scientmc  school,  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1873,  is  an  excellent  addition  to  its  means  of  education  in  the  department 
of  natural  science.  A  great  increase  of  the  specimens  in  the  museun^s  of  the  college, 
and  of  the  volumes  in  its  various  libraries,  adds  also  much  to  its  capacity  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  different  subjects  studied.  The  new  Woolsey  endowment-fund,  from  which 
it  has  received  the  first  installment  of  (100,000,  will  enable  it  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  tutors,  and  thus  greatly  aid  the  younger  pupils  in  its  schools.* 

WESLEYAK  UNIVEBSTTY. 

The  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  though  somewhat  embarrassed  by  financial 
difficulties,  is  so  borne  forward  by  the  generous  contributions  of  its  friends  as  to  con- 
tinue and  even  add  to  its  educational  advantages,  and  thus  maintain  the  influence  it 
has  acquired,  not  only  over  the  youth  of  the  great  church  it  is  connected  with,  but  also 
over  others  that  seek  instruction  in  its  halls.  Two  new  professorships,  one  of  modem 
languages  and  one  of  analytic  chemistry,  have  been  added  during  the  year  past  and 
two  new  professors  fill  the  cnairs  in  these.  Almost  alone  among  the  eastern  colleges,  it 
has  allowed  women  to  study  in  its  classes,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  some  of  its  young 
men,  and  reports  that  the  women  have  kept  well  along  with  their  competitors.  The 
record  of  its  alumni,  compiled  mainly  by  Orange  Judd,  es^.,  and  publi^ed  in  1873,  shows 
1,028  names  of  graduates,  among  them  many  of  distinguished  note. 

*The  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  Yale  made  by  the  treasnrer  for  the  year  ended  May  31, 
1873.  showed  the  total  funds  of  the  institntlon  at  that  time,  in  its  varioos  departments,  to  bo  $1,313,244.55, 
of  wnich  91,325,062.35  were  productive.  The  receipts  firom  all  soorcos  for  tuo  year  had  been  $107, 4:27.^0  ] 
the  expenditures  for  the  samo  time,  1122,320.18 ;  balance  against  the  incomo-accoiuiy|14,892.08.  . 
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TRDOTY  COLLEGE. 

TriDity  Collego,  Hartford,  lias  made  a  great  start  in  advanco,  by  selling  to  the  city 
its  existing  site,  for  a  sam  that  will  enable  it  to  erect  upon  a  greatly  better  one  such 
buildings  as  will  set  it  high  in  rank  among  colleges,  for  the  comfortable  honsiug  of  its 
students  and  for  affording  them  recitation-rooms^  laboratories,  and  museums  iu  which 
ii  will  be  a  delight  to  work.  Around  these  buildings,  too,  is  to  be  laid  out,  under  able 
sup<irvision,  what  promises  to  be,  perhaps,  the  finest  college-parkin  all  the  country,  en- 
abling it  to  approximate  to  its  English  sisters  in  the  attractiveness  and  elegance  of  its 
surroundings,  a  thing  of  which  American  colleges  have  been  too  neglectful  hitherto. 
As  with  the  other  institutions  above  named,  a  number  of  scholarships  adc\s  to  the  ability 
of  Trinity  to  aid  students  of  deficient  means  and  give  at  least  to  such  a  free  tuition, 
with  great  diminution  of  the  other  expenses  of  its  course. 

Statisiioal  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  institutions  forsuperior  instruction  of  women  make  returns  for  1873  as  follows: 
(1)  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  Hartford,  fotmded  in  1825,  by  Miss  Catharine  £.  Beech- 
er ;  7  male  and  8  female  instructors ;  total  number  of  students,  130,  **  all  girls.''  French 
and  German,  drawing,  painting,  and  music  are  included  in  the  course.  (2)  Young  La- 
dies' High  School,  New  London ;  3  female  instructors ;  students,  74 ;  graduates  since  organ- 
ization, 97 ;  course,  4  years.  French  and  music  in  the  course.  (3)  Young  Ladies'  Insti- 
tote,  Windsor;  1  male  and  5  female  instructors,  60  students,  4  years  in  course;  French, 
music,  drawing,  and  painting  included  in  it. 

In  all  these,  beyond  a  full  corps  of  instructors,  the  appliances  for  illustration  of  phil- 
osophic, chemic,  and  astronomic  studies,  as  well  as  the  libraries,  seem  to  be  less  com- 
plete than  could  be  wished.  The  explanation  of  this  is  given  in  a  note  from  one  of  the 
principals:  "  Our  institution,  like  many  another  of  its  kind,  lacks  that  which  alone  can 
make  it  a  good  school,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  least  degree  remunerative,  namely, 
endowments.  *  •  «  We  are  sorry  to  send  so  meager  a  report.  If  it  was  our  fault, 
we  should  also  feel  ashamed." 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  board  believes  that  the  State  Normal  School,  at  New  Britain,  has  never  been  more 
valuable  and  promising  than  at  the  present  time.  The  grade  of  scholarship  is  becom- 
•  ing  higher  from  year  to  year  and  the  work  done  is  more  strictly  "  normal,"  i>  e,,  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  Teaching,  being  truly  a  profession,  requires  a  special 
training  in  order  to  eminent  success  as  reauy  as  any  other  profession.  And  this  train- 
ing it  is  the  object  of  the  normal  school  to  bestow.  Greater  prominence  has  been  given 
to  drawing  than  ever  beforo  in  this  institution  or  any  other  in  the  State,  except  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  New  desks  and  furniture,  too, 
have  added  much  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  the  school. 

Under  a  new  arrangement,  already  in  force,  the  year  will  hereafter  be  divided  into 
.two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term  a  new  class  will  be 
formed  and  at  the  close  of  every  term  a  class  win  be  graduated.  The  number  of 
graduates  in  July,  1872,  was  26;  in  January,  1873, 11.  This  two-term-mcthod  has 
been  tried  with  good  result  in  several  of  the  most  successful  normal  schools  in  other 
States.  The  pupils  who  enter  such  schoola  have  usually  sufBcient  reason  for  wishing 
to  economize  Doth  time  and  money.  If  there  are  two  periods  in  the  year  when  they  can 
gradoate,  a  larger  number  will  be  likely  to  seek  admittance  and  to  complete  the 
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TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  training-schools,  it  is  said  that  the  snpt^^ntendent 
of  the  New  Haven  City  school-district  has  dnriug  the  past  twelve  months  been  called 
to  fnrnish  36  teachers  to  fill  positions  made  vacant  by  resignation  or  created  by 
the  opening  of  new  school-rooms,  and  has  been  able  to  fill  them  almost  wholly  from  the 
training-schools  under  his  charge.  Of  the  whole  nnmber,  16  were  taken  directly 
from  the  schools  and  6  had  formerly  been  members  of  them,  making  a  total  of 
22  snbstitntes  furnished  through  this  means,  under  circumstances  which  would 
otherwise  have  made  a  supply  of  suitable  teachers  utterly  impracticable.  The  value 
of  these  schools  in  enabling  a  superintendent  .to  supply  with  well-trained  teachers 
schools  that  may  be  vacated  during  the  school-^year  is  sufficiently  manifested  by  this 
case.  The  cherishing  of  this  agency  for  preparing  teachers  and  keeping  them  in  steady 
readiness  for  work  is  hence  reasonably  urged. 
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*  From  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  endid  May  31, 1873. 


AMERICAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institution,  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  oountiy,  located  at  Hartford,  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  fifty-seven  years.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  under  in- 
struction during  the  past  year  has  been  280.  The  number  present  May  1, 1873,  was 
220.  Forty-three  pupils  who  were  dismissed  in  June  had  remained  in  the  school  upon 
an  avera^  five  and  three-fourths  years.  Four  pupils  graduated  in  regular  course 
from  the  nigh  class/ and  three  of  them,  young  men,  have  gone  to  Washington,  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  at  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell's  method  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak  by  means  of  "  visible 
speech'^  has  been  tried  during  the  past  year.  • 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  lip-reading,  but  this  has  been  subordinated 
to  what  at  present  seemed  more  important,  the  correction  of  defects  in  semi-mutes  and 
obtaining  a  basis  of  words  in  the  congenital  ones.  Most  of  the  latter  have,  in  a 
week  or  two  of  special  attention,  proved  that  they  can  read  from  the  teacher's  lips 
most  of  the  words  learned. 

Experience  has  strengthened  the  opinion  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  a  habit  of 
attention  should  be  somewhat  developed  before  attempting  "  visible  speech." 

The  practical  question  ''  Can  articulation  be  made  a  means  of  ready  communication 
for  the  average  pupil  in  our  institutions  f  must  wait  during  years  of  trial  for  its  so- 
lution, but  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  so  fieur  as  it  goes,  tends  toward  the  belief 
that  it  cannot 
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HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTB8  AT  LBDTARD. 

As  this  i^stitation  now  receives  patronage  from  the  State,  the  principal  gives  an  ac- 
oount  of  the  school  and  of  the  pecoliar  methods  of  visible  speech  there  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  I  nse  objects,  pictures,  and  natnrsd  signs  to  communicate  the  first  ideas  to  my 
pupils.  These  ideas  areassociated  with  words  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  fast  as  words 
may  be  understood,  either  written  or  spoken,  all  other  means  of  communication  are 
drcmped  and  words  alone  are  employed. 

'*  When  the  pupil  has  mastered  a  few  words,  reading-lessons  in  sentenoes  are  intro- 
daced.  In  fact,  1  treat  a  sentence  much  as  I  do  a  single  word :  make  it  significant  of 
tiie  idea  to  be  expressed.  In  this  way  my  pupils  learn  the  English  language  idiomat- 
ically, and  are  enabled  to  avoid  many  of  the  unfortunate  muteisms  which  mar  the 
compositions  of  some  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  were  educated  by  signs. 

"  I  try  from  the  first  to  make  my  pupils  understand  common  thin^,  and  that  involves 
a  great  deal  of  labor  which  I  have  as  vet  found  no  way  to  avoid.  All  the  lessons 
must  be  prepared  by  the  teacher,  and  they  must  be  concerning  events  Just  occurring 
or  such  as  have  occurred  so  recently  that  the  recollection  of  them  has  not  passed  from 
tiie  mind  of  the  pnpiL  In  this  manner  the  pupil  learns  to  use  the  words  which  he 
writes  in  expressing  original  ideas  much  sooner  and  more  naturally  that  if  confined 
principally  to  general  reading-exercises.  Opportunities  must  be  seized.  Whenever 
the  mute  pupil  attempts  to  express  any  idea  by  signs,  then  is  the  teacher's  opportu- 
nity to  teach  a  new  sentence  and  perhaps  some  new  words.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  it  requires  much  more  industry  and  application  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  be 
Bnoceasfnl  in  teaoliing  the  English  language  than  would  be  required  to  instruct  pupils 
in  the  sign-language.    But  the  results,  I  think,  fully  repay  the  extra  labor.'' 

THB  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRL8. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  here  shows  that  the  institution,  now  thoroughly 
equipped  for  its  work,  has  a  full  and  well-organized  corps  of  officers ;  that  123  inmates 
have  been  under  its  care,  the  school  bein^  generally  more  than  full ;  that  the  average 
of  committals  has  been  three  and  three-eighths  a  month ;  and  that  the  girls  have  en- 
joyed the  best  domestic,  industrial,  mentsu,  and  religious  influences,  not  simply  occa- 
aionally,  but  without  cessation  throughout  the  year.  The  results  have  continued  to  be 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  There  have  been  no  cases  of  serious  sickness  or 
death  and  scarcely  any  of  illness,  and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  children  who  came  to 
tJie  school  with  numerous  inherited  and  other  tendencies  to  disease.  There  has  been 
good  progress  made  by  the  girls  in  the  day-school,  there  being  no  truancy  or  failure  of 
attendance  allowed,  and  none  but  approved  teachers  employed.  Some  of  the  girls  have 
become  proficient  in  the  domestic  department,  as  is  attested  by  the  reports  of  those  who 
have  been  placed  at  service  in  families.  The  moral  influences  of  the  school  have  pro- 
duced their  legitimate  fruit.  True,  that  girls  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  accustomed  from  their  earliest  childhood  to  lie  and  profane  the  name  of 
God,  and  utterly  to  disregard  the  restraints  of  decency,  are  not  in  a  day  nor  a  year 
taught  to  read  and  writo,  to  understand  the  proprieties  of  life,  or  to  perform  their 
dntaes  to  God  and  to  society ;  but  as  the  best  social  and  religious  influences  contin- 
ually pervade  all  departments  of  the  school,  as  they  are  wield^  by  those  who  delight 
in  their  use  and  make  it  their  life-work  to  exert  tnom  in  everv  form  which  ingenuity 
and  love  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  their  employers  will  suggest,  the 
most  marvelous  and  encouraging  transformations  do  often  take  place  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  girls. 

in  many  cases  the&rward  and  obstinate  become  quiet  and  docile,  lliose  who  have  been 
pirevionsfy  intractable  and  unmanageable  have  been  subdued  and  become  grateful,  kind, 
and  obedient.  The  grossly  wicked  and  immoral  have  been  taught  to  observe  the  pro- 
prieties of  life,  and  to  feel  and  acknowledge  their  accountability  to  God  and  to  society. 
in  not  a  few  cases  have  girls  who  had  alreiMy  entered  on  a  vicious  life  and  been  regarded 
as  destined  to  a  life-long  course  of  sin  and  shame  been  led  to  feel  that  there  were  even 
for  them  possibilities  of  purity  and  womanly  loveliness  and  usefalness. 

When  such  hopes  have  been  implanted  a  new  world  has  opened  to  them,  and  high 
and  noble  purposes  have  been  formed  and  kept. 

THE  OOMKBCTICUT  TRAININCh-SOHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

The  report  of  this  interesting  institution^  referring  to  the  fact  that  **  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  special  education  for  the  important  service  required  in  the 
sick-room^"  dwells  on  the  success  which  skillful  training  enabled  Florence  Nightingale 
to  reach  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  some  among  the  lady  nurses  in  our  civil  war,  and  goes 
on  to  say,  "Our  most  experienced  physicians  complain  bitterly  of  the  ignorance  of  nurses 
and  the  mismanagement  of  patients  by  unskilled  attendants.  The  recovery  of  an  invalid 
<rften  depends  more  on  good  nursing  tnan  on  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  best  doctors  can  be  neutralized  oy  blundering  upon  the  par^  of  these.  Every  nurse 
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Bhonld  be  competent  to  recognize  and  report  to  the  doctor  the  variations  of  the  j^nlse, 
the  temperatnre  of  the  body,  the  action  of  medicines,  and  the  significance  of  ordinary 
symptoms,  and  to  understand  the  dressing  of  ^^onnds,  the  ventilation  and  disinfecting 
of  rooms,  the  quieting  of  patients,  and  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick. 

The  training-school  now  organized  in  New  Haven  to  teach  women  these  things  is, 
therefore,  comoAended  to  the  liberality  of  the  people.  The  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  New  Haven  are  said  to  be  a  unit  m  its  favor.  The  enlarged  State  Hos- 
pital in  the  city  supplies  a  field  for  the  development  of  nursing  skilL  Managed  by 
eminent  physicians,  placed  on  an  unsectarian  basis,  and  designed  for  the  whole  State, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  school  may  secure  a  general  sympathy. 

EDUCATION  IN  PRISONS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ignorance  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  every  effort  is  made  to 
educate  as  well  as  to  reform  the  juvenile  offenders  in  the  Industrial  School  at  Middletown 
and  the*  Reform  School  at  Meriden.  It  is  held  that,  while  solitary  confinement  may  be 
a  merciful  arrangement,  as  also  a  needful  punishment  in  certain  cases,  still,  as  a  rule, 
in  any  ordinary  jail,  idleness  will  not  prove  especially  reformatory,  but  that  prisouers 
should  have  access  to  books  and  light  enough  to  admit  of  reading  these.  In  the  State 
Reform  School  the  boys  are,  therefore,  well  instructed,  wisely  trained  to  industry,  and 
formed  into  evening-classes  when  their  work  is  done.  Some  of  the  classes  are  said  to 
show  great  ambition  to  excel  and  to  have  made  rapid  progess.  There  are  eleven  school- 
sessions  per  week,  of  about  two  and  a  half  hours  each.  The  trustees  say  that  they  have 
always  recognized  in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  and  mean  to  insist  on  it  still  more  stren- 
uously, the  principle  that  boys  committed  there  must  have  the  primary  rudiments  of 
education  before  they  are  sent  out  either  to  their  friends  or  to  places.  Labor  enters 
largely  as  an  element  of  success  into  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  has  lately  been 
more  than  usually  successful  in  results.  The  idea  is  expressed  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  truant-law  is  already  being  felt  in  a  smaller  number  of  commitment-s,  and  the 
hope  is  entertained  that,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  will  in  time  work  a  revolution  in 
the  morals  of  the  Juvenile  population. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  whole  series  of  regular  institutes  held  in  the  year  past  aro  said  to  have  proved 
more  than  usually  successful.  The  interest  shown  by  the  large  audiences  gathering 
during  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  was  very  gratifying.  The  importance  and 
nsefamess  of  these  meetings  were  generallv  appreciated.  Many  local  institutes,  also, 
occupying  a  day  or  part  of  a  day,  were  held  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  is 
proposed  to  multiply  these  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  individual  tovms.  Reading,  language-exercises  and  the  mastery  of  the  mother 
tongue,  drawing,  and  map-drawing  will  be  prominent  subjects  of  discussion  and  illus- 
tration at  these  town-gatherings. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

Besides  the  frequent  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  noted  elsewhere,  at  Plym- 
outh a  school-visitor  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the  teachers  under  his  superintend- 
ence in  a  series  of  teachers'  meetings,  which  are  held  once  in  two  weeks.  At  >  these 
gatherings  mutual  improvement  is  sought  through  the  medium  of  essays,  discussions, 
and  interchange  of  thoughts  and  plans.  The  success  attending  this  arrangement  -is 
said  to  be  most  gratifying. 

NEW  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  DURINO  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  high  schools  noticed  previously,  one  has  been  opened  at  Putnam, 
and  new  school-houses  nave  been  built  at  Groton,  Portland,  West  Norwalk,  Thompson- 
ville.  New  Haven,  and  New  London. 

THE   BX7LKLEY  SCHOOL. 

The  last,  called  the  Bulkley  school,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  the  late  Leonard  H.  Bulk- 
ley,  at  New  London,  deserves  special  mention  for  the  good  management  which  has 
marked  its  progress.  The  fund  donated  for  the  school  by  Mr.  B.  ^^1,000)  came  into 
the  hands  of  trustees  appointed  by  him  in  1852.  It  was  at  once  so  invested  as  to  yield 
considerable  returns,  and  these,  added  to  the  principal  for  twenty  years,  have  enabled  * 
the  trustees  to  erect  a  beautiful  stone  building,  costing  $38,000,  and  leave  $50,000  as  a 
permanent,  investment  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  school. 

This  school  is  to  be  free  to  all  boys  over  twelve  who  have  a  home  in  New  London  and 
can  pass  the  requisite  examination  for  admission. 

A  noble  monument  of  its  founder,  this :  a  source  of  blessing  to  multitudes  for  untold 
years  and  an  interesting  instance  of  the  progress  that  jnay  be  made  in  educational 
facilities  through  Judicious  husbanding  of  funds. 
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tHE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  TejMit  says:  "The  revised  school-law  of  1872  gives  general  satisfaction.  It  is, 
doabtless,  susceptible  of  some  improvements,  bat  no  serious  complaint  bas  been  arsed 
against  any  part  of  it«  and  we  recommend  that  it  remain  for  the  present  unchanged." 

THE  STATE  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  board  in  Connecticut  is  said  to  be  fortunately  constituted,  representing  various 
pursuits  and  professions,  the  college,  the  sapreme  couh,  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
practical  teacher  and  business-man.  Several  of  its  members  have  had  long  experience 
both  in  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  schools.  That  gentlemen  of  their  high  stand- 
ing, burdened  with  their  professional  or  business-cares,  consent  to  give  so  much  time 
and  thought  to  this  cause  deserves  a  grateful  recognition  from  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion. 

EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  States  Patent-Office  show  that  the  inventive  genius  of 
Connecticut  is  unrivaled.  This  pre-eminence  is  justly  thought  to  be  clearly  due  to  the 
foresight  of  the  fathers  of  the  State  in  organizing  public  schools,  which  the  text-books 
of  the  times,  even  those  published  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  pronounced  the  best 
in  this  countrv.  Education  hence  became  universal,  and  the  results  show  the  pecu- 
niary value  of  intelligence. 

SHOULD  AMERICAN  YOUTH  BE  EDUCATED  ABROAD  T 

The  secretary  thus  remarks  in  considering  the  above  topic : 

'^ American  and  European  schools  have  their  distinctive  excellences,  and  can  each 
learn  much  from  the  other.  Of  late  the  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  overpraised. 
Thoogh  justly  lauded  by  Horace  Mann,  Professor  Stowe,  and  others,  thirty  years  ago, 
they  do  not  retain  the  same  pre-eminence.  Kelatively  there  has  been  greater  progress 
in  some  other  lands. 

*' The  Prussian  system,  though  of  acknowledged  excellence,  is  in  some  measure  stereo- 
typed. A  just  pride  in  the  laurels  won  now  tends  toward  satisfaction  with  past 
achievements.  Such  complacency  does  not  foster  that  spirit  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment so  conspicuous  in  Austria  and  America. 

"  For  our  youth,  American  schools  are  better  than  European.  To  send  our  boys  or 
girls  away  to  foreign  boarding-schools  is  a  great  mistake  or,  rather,  one  of  the  fashion- 
able follies  which  is  just  now  naving  its  day. 

''  In  the  German  schools  the  course  of  study  is  so  unlike  ours,  the  subjects  and  method 
so  peculiar,  and  the  processes  so  aloWf  as  to  weary  if  not  disgust  the  American  boy. 
To  him  the  school-rules  seems  odd^  if  not  arbitrary.  Many  American  boys  I  found 
there  ill  at  ease,  if  not  discontented,  grumbling,  and  homesick,  because,  they  said,  these 
strange  methods  are  not  so  well  fitted  to  serve  the  practical  ends  of  life  and  meet  the 
conditions  of  success  in  America. 

*'In  philologic  studies  and  researches,  in  the  refinements  of  art,  In  music,  and  in 
manners,  European  schools  excel.  But  this  linguistic  and  esthetic  culture,  admirable 
as  it  is,  poorly  compensates  for  the  loss  of  a  more  practical  training  and  for  the  neglect 
of  our  own  vernacular  and  literature,  too  common  with  our  boys  educated  abroad." 

WOBHCN  AS  SCHOOL-VISITORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

In  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts  and  several  other  States,  the  secretary 
states  that  women  are  beginning  to  serve  as  school-visitors.  So  far,  the  experiment 
is  reported  to  work  well :  "  In  some  towns  it  is  not  easy  to  find  professional  men, 
whether  clergymen,  lawyers,  or  physicians,  who  will  spare  the  time  required  for  the 
thorough  supervision  of  scnools.  In  such  towns  there  are  usually  well-educated 
women,  experienced  as  teachers,  in  practical  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  school- 
room and  with  leisure  and  heart  for  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  great  majority  of 
teachers  are  females.  During  the  last  summer  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  only 
198  while  the  females  numbered  2,240,  being  more  than  eleven  times  the  number  of 
males. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

MEMBERS  OF  TH£  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  1873-74. 

Ex-offido, 


Name. 


Post-office. 


His  Excenency  Charles  R.  Ingeraoll . 
His  Honor  Gkorge  O.  SUl 


New  Haren. 
Hartford. 
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By  appointment  of  the  generat ti9»emblv. 


Name. 

- 

Term—  * 

Post-office. 

Thomas  A.  Thacher............. ....................... ........ 

Expires  1874 

Expires  1875 

Expires  1876 

Expires  1877 

Neiir  Haven. 

Ellsha  Carpenter 

Hartford. 

WUUam  H.  Potter 

MysUc  Kiver. 
Litchfield. 

George  M.  Woodrnff . . , , 

CITT  AND  TOWN  8UPXRINTKKDERT8. 


City  or  town. 

Name  and  Utle. 

Post-offloe. 

Bridgeport 

Rev.  Sylvester  Clark,  acting  visitor « 

Dr.  E.  P.  Hendrick  aetinir  visitor    .  ....  .  . . 

Bridgeport. 
Danbnry. 

Danbnry .....r. ...... ......... 

Derby 

Rev.  C.  J.  HUl,  acting  visitor 

Enfield 

Dr.  E.  F.  Parsons,  acting  visitor 

Thompflonville. 

Myron  L.  Mason,  acting  visitor.. 

Qroton ............................. 

Samnel  S.Lamb,  actlne  visitor................ 

Mystic. 
Hartford 

Hartford 

Dr.  EL  K.  Hnnt,  acting  visitor 

Eillingly 

Anthony  Ames,  acting  visitor.................. 

West  Killlngly. 
Merlden. 

Merlden. 

Err.  C.  H.  S.Davis,  acting  visitor 

Middletown  City 

Henry  E.  Sawyerj  superintendent. . ............ 

Middletown. 

Do 

G«orge  W.Atkins,  acting  visitor 

Do. 

Now  Britain - 

Charles  Northend,  acting  visitor . 

New  Britein. 

New  Haven  ........................ 

Ariel  Parish,  superintendent ................... 

New  Haven. 

New  London  ....................... 

Ralph  Wheeler,  acting  visitor 

New  London. 

Norwalk 

J.W.Wilson.  SLCtlnsr visitor....... .-. 

Norwalk. 

Norwich  City 

N. H.  Whittemore,  superintendent. ............. 

Norwich. 

Do 

Rev.  A.  P.  Spanldlng,  acting  visitor 

Do. 

Do 

John  W.  Orp-rv.  actinsr  visitor 

Do. 

Stamford , 

John  Day  Ferguson,  acting  visitor.... 

Stamford. 

Stonlngton ......................... 

B.P.  Williams,  acting  visitor .-... 

M>sUc  Bridge. 
Rockville. 

Vernon ............................. 

Ghslen  W.Wert,  acting  visitor 

Waterbnrv  Citv .................... 

M.  S.  Crosbv.  sunerlntendent. .................. 

Waterbwy. 
Do. 

Do 

Rev.  C.  P.  BUiott,  acting  visitor 

Windham 

Hnber  Clark,  acting  visitor 

Wniinantio. 
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[This  information  has  been  collected  and  prepared  by  Colonel  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  United  States 

Boreau  of  £dacation.] 

THB  SGHOOIrFUKD. 

The  auditor's  report  in  1872  gives  the  foUowiD^  statistics  for  1872 : 

lu  New  Castle  County  there  were  raised  by  contribution $131 ,  779  16 

Received  from  State  fond 10,048  84 

Namber  of  districts 95 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 96 

Number  of  months  in  operation. 966 

Number  of  scholars 7,310 

In  Kent  County  there  were  raised  by  contribution •-..    121,840  21 

Received  from  8tate-school-fund , 8,737  44 

Number  of  districts 118 

Number  of  schools  inoi>eration 102 

Number  of  months  in  operation 9<i7 

Number  of  scholars 5,235 

In  Sussex  County  there  were  raised  by  contribution $9, 665  26 

Received  from  State-school-fund 10,327  20 

Number  of  districts....* .'. 168 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 151 

Number  of  months  in  operation 690 

Number  of  scholars 6,245 

ACTION  ON  PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  SCHOOL-LAW. 

There  has  been  no  chanse  in  the  school-law  of  the  State.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  amending  the  present  school-law, 
by  providing  for  a  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools,  for  annual  reports  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  to  be  made  to  the  governor  or  legislature,  and  for  ffiving  to  the  col- 
ored population  their  |>ro-rato  proportion  of  interest  in  the  school-fond. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  house  of  representatives,  March  19, 1873,  by  Hon. 
John  Hickman,  chairman  of  the  house-committee  on  education.  It  passed  the  house, 
but  failed  to  pass  the  senate. 

EXISTING  SCHOOL-LAW. 

Abstracts  of  the  present  school-laws  were  given  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1871  and  1872.  By  these  laws  all  questions  relating  to 
the  schools  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  school-districts, 
whose  votes  decide  whether  there  shall  be  a  school  or  not,  and  whose  only  connection 
with  the  State-authorities  comes  from  the  provision  that  a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
school-tax  must  be  raised  by  each  district  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  its  probata  share  of 
the  school-fund. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL-LAW  FOR  WILMINGTON. 

While  for  many  years  there  has  been  no  important  change  in  the  school-laws  apply- 
ing to  the  State,  there  has  been  a  notable  exception  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton. In  that  city  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  free  schools  are  placed,  by  a  law- 
passed  three  years  since,  in  charge  of  a  board  of  education,  which  is  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens. Under  the  direction  of  this  board  and  the  supervision  of  an  able  and  efficient 
city-superintendent  of  schools  the  system  of  public  schools  at  Wilmington  is  rapidly 
developing. 

LRGISLATIVE  VISIT  TO  SCHOOLS  AT  WILMINGTON. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Wilmington  school-board  the  legislature  of  the  State  during 
its  last  session  paid  a  formal  visit  of  two  days  to  that  city,  as  the  guests  of  the  school- 
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board  and  the  oity-coancil.   They  examined  the  schools  with  great  care  and  maniieeted 
much  interest  in  the  workings  of  the  city-school-system. 

INCREASING  INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  SCH0OU3. 

An  increased  interest  in  education  is  shown  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  resolt  in  the  ultimate  adoption  of  some  improved  system,  which  shall  bene- 
fit the  rural  school-districts.  Stimulated  by  the  successful  results  of  the  new  school- 
system  adopted  by  the  city  of  Wilmington,  the  larger  towns  are  manifesting  more  inter- 
est in  their  public  schools.  Such  reports,  however,  as  are  received  from  the  country 
districts  show  little  change.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  school-law  of  Delaware, 
substantial!;^  as  it  now  exists,  was  adopted  in  1B29  and  that  it  is  wholly  wanting  in 
those  provisions  for  the  general  supervision  of  schools  or  for  any  report  of  their  condi- 
tion from  time  to  time,  which  are  considered  as  all-important  in  all  recent  State  com- 
mon-scbool-systems,  this  stationary  condition  of  things  in  the  country  districts  is  no 
lon/zer  surprising. 

The  ratio  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  being  based  upon  the  census  of  1830 
and  bein^  equally  divided  among  the  three  counties  of  the  State,  prevents  that  imme- 
diate action  upon  general  Stat^-Tegislation  in  regard  to  schools  which  the  rapidly-in- 
creasiug  population  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  might  be  expected  to  exert. 

As  showing  the  line  of  movement  in  regai*d  to  the  general  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  the  following  abstract  from  the  proposed  law,  introduced  during  the  lost  ses- 
sion, to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  inserted : 

ABSTRACT  OP  PROPOSED  SCHOOL-UiW. 

The  bill  was  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  relating  to  free  schools  in 
this  State."  The  bill  consist  of  seventeen  sections.  It  provides  for  the  election  of 
county  and  State-lK>ards  of  school-commissioners — the  present  law  providing  for  the 
election  by  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school-distnct  of  three  district-school-com- 
missioners—for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  county-superintendent  for  eacb 
county,  and  for  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  bo  made  to  the 
governor  and  legislature.  It  further  provides  for  careful  supervision  of  every  school, 
orders  the  district-commissioners  to  raise  a  certain  specified  annual  tax,  and  makee 
them  personally  responsible  for  the  amount ;  provides  for  the  examination  and  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  by  the  county-superintendents  j  and  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
colored-schools,  by  the  colored  taxables  of  any  district,  in  the  same  maunerthe  white- 
schools  iire  now  organized,  and  which  are  to  be  numbered  in  the  State-system  of 
schools. 

COUNTY-BOARDS. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  annual  election  by  the  commissioners  of  each  school-district 
of  one  of  their  number  to  be  a  member  of  the  county-board  of  commissioners. 

The  county-commissioners  meet  twice  a  year,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  May  and  No- 
vember, at  tne  county-seats  of  each  county,  at  1  p.  m.,  and  organize  by  electing  from 
their  members  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shalT  serve  for  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner. 

DUTIES  OP  COUNTY-BOARDS. 

The  county-boards  shall  hear  and  determine  all  controversies  between  different  school- 
districts,  between  the  county-superintendent  and  district-commissioners,  and  appeals 
by  teachers  from  county-superintendent,  subject  to  final  appeal  to  State-board ;  they 
shall  have  full  power  to  form  new  school-districts  and  to  change  the  limita  of  the  old 
ones,  to  determine  on  and  provide  text-books  at  cost;  they  shall  receive,  consider, 
and  act  upon  the  reports  oi  the  county-superintendent,  required  by  law  to  be  made, 
and  shall  consider  all  matters  relating  to  education  in  the  county  and  recommend 
such  charges  in  the  State-law  as  they  tnink  desirable. 

STATE-BOARD. 

The  State-board,  composed  of  the  several  county-boards  and  the  county-superin- 
tendents, shall  meet  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  in  the  capitol  at  Do- 
ver, at  2  p.  m.,  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  the  county-superintendents  president; 
shall  also  elect  a  rice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

DUTIES  OP  STATE-BOARD. 

The  State-board  to  hear  appeals  and  det-ermine  controversies  between  snperintend- 
ents  and  county-boards,  superintendents  and  trustees  or  commissioners,  and  between 
commissioners  and  teachers ;  also  to  receive  and  consider  reports  of  county-superin- 
tendents. It  shall  designate  some  person  to  perform  the  duty,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
shall  through  its  president  make  full  report  to  the  governor  of  the  conditions  of  the 
schools  in  tbe  State,  with  such  suggestions  as  seem  advisable.    A  majority  of  mem* 
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ben  of  State  and  coonty-boards,  respectively,  shall  constitnte  a  quornm  to  do  busi- 
ness, bat  a  less  namber  may  adjonm  m>m  time  to  time  till  a  quorum  is  obtained.  Per- 
manont  records  shall  bo  kept  by  secretaries  or  treasurers  of  boards,  aud  all  who  receive 
or  are  entitled  to  receive  sohool-fuDds  shall  give  bonds  in  double  the  amount  likely 
to  come  into  their  hands. 

COUNTY-8UPERINTBNDENT8. 

The  ffovemor  shall  appoint  annually  some  fit  person  to  be  county  superintendent  of 
free  schools  in  each  county,  who  may  be  removed  on  request  of  two-1;hirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  county  board. 

DUTIBS  OP  COUNTT-8UPKRINTENDENT8. 

He  shall  visit  every  school  in  his  county  at  least  once  in  the  year ;  shall  take  not^s 
ID  r^ard  to  the  school-buildings,  property,  and  surroundings ;  the  qualification  and 
efilciency  of  the  teachers ;  conduct  and  standing  of  scholars ;  method  of  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  schools ;  and  report  fully  in  writing  to  each  meeting  of  the  county- 
board  the  condition  of  the  schools,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  deems  best,  these  re- 
ports to  be  sent  to  the  State-board  for  use  in  making  the  report  to  the  governor.  In  all 
controversies  his  opinion  shall  be  first  taken,  but  appeal  may  be  taken  from  his  decis- 
ion to  county  and  finally  to  State-board.  His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  promoting 
the  cause  of  education  in  his  county,  aud  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  business.  He  shall, 
ex  officio,  be'  a  member  of  the  county-Ward  of  his  county  and  shall  attend  all  its  meet- 
ings. 

BALARY  OP    COUNTY-8UPEKINTEXDENT8. 

Connty-snperintendents  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $1,200,  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the 
Btate-treasurcr  in  amounts  drawn  by  themselves  and  approved  by  president  of  the 
eounty-board  of  their  respective  counties.  No  president  shall  so  approve  unless  the 
superintendent  has  made  the  reports  required  and  discharged  his  duties  faithfully. 

TEACHERS. 

A  county-superintendent  shall  examine  all  persons  who  shall  apply  to  him  for  that 
pnrpose,  who  propose  to  teach  in  his  county,  examinations  to  be  public  and  oral  or  by 
writioff,  or  partly  by  each  method,  to  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  may  ap- 
point, having  due  regard  to  necessities  of  schools  and  convenience  of  teachers. 

CEBTIFICATES  OP  TEACHERS. 

Applicants  who  satisfy  the  re<iuirements  as  to  character  and  qualifications  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate,  good  for  one  year,  but  to  be  eflfective  must  be  countersigned  by  trejis- 
nrer  of  count^-boara,  to  whom  a  fee  of  $3  must  be  paid.  Applicants  refused  a  certili- 
cate,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  grade  given,  can  appeal  to  the  county-board.  Superiu-^ 
tendent  shall  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all  certihcates  granted  by  him,  with  date  and 
name  of  person  to  whom  granted. 

The  fees  for  certificates  may  be  appropriated  by  the  State-board  to  defraying  the 
contingent  expenses  of  State  and  county-boards,  the  surplus  to  be  appropriated  to  any 
laadable  object  fi>r  the  promotion  of  general  education  in  the  State  at  discretion  of  the 
Sfciate-board. 

DISTRICT-TAXATION. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school-commissioners  of  every  school-district  in 
Uie  State  to  raise  by  taxation,  yearly,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  without  nv 
gard  to  any  vote  thereon,  at  least  $75  for  school-purposes;  and  any  school-com- 
missioner failing  to  do  so  shall  be  personally  liable  to  such  school-district  for  that 
amount,  which  may  be  collected  in  an  action  at  law  in  the  name  of  tho  district 
for  that  pnrpose ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of  accounts  to  see  that  this 
provision  is  faitmully  complied  with. 

teachers'  REPORTS. 

Sec.  13.  Every  school-teacher  in  this  State  shall  keep  a  complete  list  of  everjT scholar 
in  his  district  and  bis  daily  attendance,  and  of  the  days  taught  therein,  and  of  the 
branches  taught  by  him,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  county-superintendent  as  often 
as  may  be  required,  and  the  superintendent  may  prescribe  and  furnish  forms  for  such 
reporto,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  such  funds  as  the  respective  county-boards  may  direct. 

COLORED-SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  the  taxable  colored  people  of  any  neighborhood  in  any  county 
of  this  State  shall  desire  to  organize  a  colored-school,  and  shall  satisfy  tho  school-com- 
■lissioners  of  the  school-distnct  in  which  the  same  is  to  bo  located  that  they  have  u 
suitable  house  eligibly  situated  therein ;  that  within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  tbereot 
there  are  at  least  thirty-five  colored  children  over  six  years  of  age  needing  instruction ; 
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and  that  the  colored  taxables  within  the  limits  aforesaid  have  Toted,  in  the  manner  now 
prescribed  by  law,  to  raise  by  taxation  at  least  |75,  such  school,  with  the  limits  afore- 
said, shall  be  recognized  and  established  asa  colored-school,  and  all  such  schools  shall  bo 
under  the  direction  of  the  school-officers  as  in  other  caaes  and  subject  to  all  general 
laws  not  inconsistent  herewith  ;  and  shall  be  numbered  in  the  several  counties  respect- 
ively as  Colored  School  No.  1,  and  so  on,  consecutively,  according  to  the  priority  of  the 
date  of  their  organization.  In  the  city  of  Wilmington,  however,  the  limits  of  snch 
colored-schools  may  be  fixed  and  regulated  by  the  board  of  education,  or  whatever  offi- 
cers have,  for  the  time  being,  control  of  the  schools  of  that  city  :  Provided^  hotceca-^  That 
no  such  school  having  less  than  thirty-five  children,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  school-fund,  nor  then  until  it  has  otherwise  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  herein  provided. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL-FUND. 

Sec.  15.  When  the  tax  authorized  to  bo  raised  as  provided  for  in  the  next  preceding 
section  shall  have  been  assessed  and  collected,  or  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
school-commissioner**  or  other  officers  having  control  of  the  district  in  which  any  snch 
school  is  situated,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  its  proportionates  share  of  the  school-fund :  Pro- 
vided^ That  notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  trustee  of  the  school-fund  at  lea.st  ten  days 
before  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  making  the  yearly  appropriations;  and  it  shall  be  tiio 
duty  of.the  clerk  of  every  such  district  to  give  such  notice.  All  taxes  voted,  as  in  the 
last  preceding  section,  shall  be  levied  and  collected  from  the  colored  taxables  as  other 
school-taxes  are  collected  by  law,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  and  expended  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  colored  children  within  the  limits  in  which  they  were  collected :  Providtd, 
That  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  snm  of  $75  herein  mentione4  may  be  raised 
by  donations  or  contributions,  as  a  8ul>stitute  for  taxation,  and  with  like  eflfect ; 
but  the  same  or  a  less  snm  may  also  be  raised  in  addition  to  such  donations  and  coutri* 
butions,  if  said  taxables  so  determine  by  a  vote  as  aforesaid. 

CITY    OP  WILMINGTON. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  this,  except  sections  fourteen  and  fifteen,  shall  not  apply  to 
the  city  of  Wilmington ;  but  the  board  of  education,  or  the  officers  having  control  for 
the  time  being,  may  by  resolution  adopt  the  same  and  place  the  schools  of  that  city 
within  its  provisions. 

Sec.  17.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  hereby  supplied  or  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

WILMINGTON. 

Wilmington,  New  Castle  County,  the  largest  city  of  the  State ;  population,  census  of 
1870, 30,841 ;  present  population,  39,230. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   IN  CHARGE   OF   BOARD   OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  public  schools  are  placed  by  law  in  charge  of  a  board  of  public  education,  elected 
by  the  citizens ;  three  members  chosen  from  each  of  the  ten  wards  of  the  city ;  time  of 
service,  throo  years ;  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  elected  Oiich  year,  a  plan  whicb, 
while  it  keeps  the  board  in  close  dependence  on  the  citizens,  avoids  summary  changes 
and  secures  the  permanence  essentiail  to  the  success  of  any  system. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  city -authorities  to  collect  such  tax  as  the  board  of  public 
education  may  annually  assess  for  tke  support  of  tlie  schools.  An  election  of  officers 
takes  place  annually  at  the  organization  of  the  board  in  April.  The  officers  are  a  pre- 
sident, secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  superintendent. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  BOARD. 

At  the  organization,  April,  1873,  William  S.  Hilles,  esq.,  was  elected  president,  Joseph 
L.  Kilgore,secretary  and  treasurer,  and  D.  W.  Harlan,  the  efficient  superintendent  of 
schools  for  tho  past  two  years,  was  re-elected  to  that  position. 

The  following  statistics  and  statements  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  are 
mostly  taken  from  the  second  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Harlan  : 

Summary  ofatatisticsfor  the  school-year  ended  July  31, 1873. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school- houses 15 

Increase  for  the  year 1 


Number  of  school-rooms  used 82 

Increase 5 
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Number  of  rooms  need  in  grammar-schools , 18 

Increase 2 

Namber  of  rooms  nsed  in  primary  schools « 64 

Increase 3 

Number  of  sittings  in  all  the  schools 4,  r>02 

Increase 300 

Number  of  sittings  in  grammar-schools .' ' 862 

Increase 0 

Namber  of  sittings  in  primary  schools \ 3,640 

Increase 300 

TEACHERS. 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  including  teachers  in  the  eveniug-schools,  some  of 

whom  are  also  employed  in  the  day-schools 97 

Male  teachers  in  the  evening  normi^  school 2 

Increase •. 0 

Male  teacher  in  grammar-schools 1 

Increase 0 

•  Female  teachers  in  grammar-schools  at  the  close  of  the  year 17 

Increase 2 

Male  teacher  in  primary  schools '..  0 

Female  teachers  in  primary  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year 64 

Increase 3 

Hale  teacher  in  the  evening-schools ^ 0 

Female  teachers  in  the  evening-schools., 13 

Increase 1 

Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  &c , 0 

PUPILS. 

Whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year 5,920 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  schools , 3,650 

Average  daily  attendance... 3,355 

Average  daily  absence 295 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging . . .  / 92 

No inber  perfect  in  attendance  the  whole  year 96 

Namber  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  four  school-months  ended  Decem- 
ber 20 258 

Number  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  three  school-months  ended  March 

14 413 

Numlwr  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  four  school-months  ended  June  28. .  330 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  grammar-schools 659 

Average  daily  attendance 625 

Average  daily  absence 34 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  grammar-schools 948 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  primary  schools 2, 991 

Average  daily  attendance 2,730 

Average  daily  absence ; 261 

Per  cent,  of  attendance ^ 912 

Average  n  umber  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  grammar-schools 38 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  primary  schools 47 

TUITION  AND  COST  OF  BOOKS. 

Average  tuition  per  pupil  in  all  the  schools,  estimated  on  the  average  number 

belonging $8  92 

Average  tuition  per  pupil  in  grammar-schools 14  70 

Average  tuition  per  pupil  in  primary  schools 7  66 

Average  cost  of  books  and  stationery  per  pupil  in  all  the  schools,  estimated  on 

the  average  number  belonging « 1  15 

Average  cost  of  books  and  stationery  per  pupil  in  grammar-schools 223 

Average  cost  of  books  and  stationery  per  pupil  in  primary  scliools.,..^.,  ..^qqq  I  ^ 
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SCHOOLS. 

The  report  gives  a  statement  of  each  of  the  echool-bnildlngs  and  of  the  number 
and  salaries  of  the  teachers.  There  are  fourteen  school-buildiuffs  of  brick  and  one  of 
wood.  There  are  two  grammar-schools,  with  desks  for  862  pupils,  and  thirteen  primary 
schools,  with  desks  for  3,640  pupils. 

TKACnEBS'  SALARIES. 

There  are  eighteen  teachers  of  the  grammar-schools.  The  male  principal  of  school 
No.  1  receives  a  salary  of  $1,200.  The  lady  in  charge  of  the  girls*  department  re- 
ceives $800.  The  lady  principal  of  school  No.  4  receives  tl,WO.  Three  assistant 
grammar-school-teachers  receive  $550  each,  three  receive  $500,  five  receive  $460, 
and  four  $425.  Of  the  primary-school-teachers  ten  principals  receive  $460,  nine 
teachers  receive  $3^,  forty-five  receive  $360. 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  schools,  evening-schools  are  held  which  are  taught  by  thir- 
teen lady  teachers  and  attended  by  339  scholars.    Salaries  of  teachers  not  given. 

pnopoimoN  OF  male  and  female  teachers. 

Including  the  teachers  of  the  evening-schools  there  are  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington  ninety-five  female  teachers  and  one  male  teacher. 

prizes. 

Silver  medals  are  given  by  the  board  of  education  for  perfect  attendance  during  the 
whole  year.  Ninety-six  of  these  medals  were  awarded  during  the  year  closed  July 
31, 1873. 

Two  gold  medals,  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  are  given  by  John  H.  Adams,  esq.,  for 
excellence  in  English  grammar.  H.  B.  Seidell,  esq.,  gives  annually  three  prizes  in  books 
for  beet  scholarship  to  the  boys  of  grammar-school  No.  1.  Messrs.  Howard  M.  Jenkins, 
Anthony  Hi^gins,  and  Wm.  S.  Hillcsgave  similar  prizes  this  year  to  school  No.  4.  Col- 
onel B.  K.  Heisler  gave  two  prizes  for  excellence  in  elocution. 

Lists  of  the  recipients  of  the^o  various  prizes,  and  also  of  all  the  pupils  perfect  in 
attendance  during  each  term,  are  given  in  the  report. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  numbpr  of  pupils  of  each  age  in  the  several 
schools,  is  of  interest  as  giving  the  practical  limits  of  school-age : 


, 

Table  of  ages. 

School. 

AOK  AT  LAST   BIRTH- OAT. 

6. 

• 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

la 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

Vuinlx^r    1   hoyn*  dupRrtraeiit.... 

2 

3 

1 
52 
25 
48 
62 
12 
38 
43 
24 

4 
25 
11 
20 

1 
15 
32 

15 

7 
84 
41 
45 
29 

4 
34 
20 
27 

1 
29 

8 
-  18 

32 
17 

no 

34 
27 

20 
1 

14 
27 
13 

33 

28 

05 

23 

9 

8 

2 

8 

21 

0 

20 
28 
17 
12 

11 

23 

3 

2 

1 

Number   4.  iriritt*  deL4urtro«nt.... 

1ft 

Nmnber    1    irirlA*  deonrtmcnt.   * 

1 

5 

6 
19 
04 
68 
26 
47 
56 
48 

3 
45 
15 
22 

d 
20 
3d 

Namber    4   bovH*  dot>ttrtra6Qt».«» 

Number  9 

20 

42 

14 
19. 
55 
30 
50 
9 
43 
10 
20 
51 
12 
50 

40 
37 
19 
54 
31 
47 
.  14 
45 
13 
29 
46 
22 
39 

48 
55 
24 
Ot 
43 
5\ 
.10 
6tf 
19 
30 
14 
14 
48 

Number  3 

2 

Number   5...................... 

7 
35 
37 
33 
14 
33 

8 
18 
33 
19 
38 

Number  6,... 

Number  7 , •... 

3 

Number   8 

XiunhAr    Q  .    . 

Number  10.. • 

12 

4 
8 

3 

1 

Number  11 

Number  12      » 

4 

Number  13.. 

NnmbAr  U ^ 

.      9 
38 

7 
17 

0 
12 

1 

Number  15 

1 

ToUilf 

299 

433 

403 

400 

403 

422 

415 

313 

238 

88 

74 

99 

EXAMINATION,  PKOMOTION,  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Three  examinations  for  promotion  were  hi»ld  during  the  year :  the  first,  the  week 
previous  to  the  Christmas  holidays ;  the  second,  the  first  week  in  April ;  and  the  third, 
the  two  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  schools,  June  27. 

In  the  sixth  primary  grade,  and  in  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar-schools,  the  answers 
in  these  examinations  were  given  in  writing.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants at  the  primary  schools,  no  absolute  standard  ot  scholarship  was  fixed  for  promo- 
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tion ;  bot,  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  passing  the  best  examinations,  enongh  were 
promoted  each  time  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  grammar-schools.  Such,  however,  was 
the  ambition  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  make  high  averages  in  examiuation,  that 
few  were  promoted  whose  averages  were  below  70  per  cent.  Proraotious  were 
made  mainfy  on  the  examinations.  In  some  cases,  however,  pupils  were  promoted  who 
Btood  low  in  examination,  but  had  been  so  regular  iu  attendance  and  correct  iu  recita- 
tions that  it  was  obvions  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  go  up.  The  desire  iu 
classing  pupil  was  to  put  each  where  he  would  learn  most. 

Besides  these  three  general  promotions,  special  promotions  were  made  within  the 
schools  whenever,  in  tne  judgment  of  the  principals,  pupils  were  prepared  to  do  the 
work  of  the  next  higher  class.  This  custom,  of  long  standing  here,  vorks  good  con- 
tinually. Merited  promotion  is  worth  more,  to  stir  pupils  to  activity,  than  all  other 
rewards.  Some  do  not  look  favorably  on  these  speci'%1  promotions,  because  they  de- 
prive teachers  of  their  best  pupils  before  examination.  Against  this  desire  to  keep 
Dack  bright  pupils  for  the  credit  they  may  do  the  teacher  at  examination  is  the  good 
of  the  pnpil  and  the  incentive  to  study  that  comes  from  the  belief  that  a  promotion 
will  be  received  as  soon  as  the  pnpil  has  made  it  evident  that  it  will  be  better  for  him 
to  be  in  a  higher  class. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  number  of  pupils  equal  in  all  classes  of  the  same 
grade ;  but,  in  Nob.  5,  9, 11, 12,  and  14,  to  keep  up  large  classes  it  is  necessary  either  to 
class  the  pupils  so  that  the  best  scholars  in  the  class  are  discouraged  by  feeling  that 
they  are  learning  nothing  new  and  the  poorest  by  feeling  that  the  lessons  are  too  diffi- 
colt  for  them  or  for  each  teacher  to  take  more  cLisses  than  in  the  large  schools.  The 
latter  plan  is  much  the  better  for  the  pupils,  and  has  been  adopted,  although  it  increases 
the  work  of  the  teachers  and  disturbs  the  order  of  the  schools.  Another  difficulty  in  class- 
ification has  existed  in  the  highest  grade  in  the  grammar-schools.  At  the  end  of  each 
school-year,  many  members  of  the  two  classes  of  highest  grade  leave  school  alto- 
gether. If  the  best  scholars  in  these  classes  wish  to  continue  in  the  school  another 
year,  they  know  that  they  must  be  classed  with  scholars  who  are  promoted  into  their 
class,  not  because  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  in  a  higher  class,  but  to  fill  vacancies  that 
cannot  be  filled  iu  any  other  way.  Instead  of  filling  these  classes  with  those  who  are  not 
able,  doing  the  work  thoronghly,  to  go  forward  as  fast  as  the  members  of  the  old  classes, 
it  would  certainly  be  better  to  let  these  classes  remain  smaller  than  other  classes.  It 
is  sometimes  better  to  have  two  small  classes  recite  in  periods  of  twenty  minutes  each, 
than  one  large  class,  composed  of  pupils  of  different  attainments,  in  one  period  of  forty 
minutes.  In  fixing  the  time  for  promotions,  the  number  of  pupils  to  constitute  a  class, 
the  length  of  time  for  a  recitation,  &c.,  it  is  very  well  to  try  to  make  all  thinjgs  adapt 
themselves  to  the  regularity  of  a  symmetrical  system ;  but  the  irregularity  of  life  out 
of  school  and  the  difi:erences  of  intellect  make  it  necessary  that  the  system  be  a  plia- 
ble one,  and  that  it  bend  to  fit  these  irregularities  and  differences,  where  they  cannot 
be  removed. 

ABITHMlSnC. 

A  great  improvement  is  noted  in  the  teaching  of  this  stndy  in  the  advanced  classes, 
as,  however,  **  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  teaching  the  youngest  children." 
Eight  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  abstract  of  Grube's  system  of  communica^ 
ting  a  correct  idea  of  numbers  to  beginners,  made  by  Louis  Solden,  assistant  superin- 
tendeot  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

DRAwmo. 

The  importance  of  industrial  drawing  to  the  youth  of  a  city  having  such  manu* 
ibctnring  interests  as  ours  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  That  there  is  talent  for 
drawing  among  our  young  people,  the  blackboards  of  every  school  in  the  city  prove. 

Horace  Mann's  words  apply  to  us  exactly :  "  With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently  useful.  They  would  turn  it  to  better  ac- 
count than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  We  now  perform  far  the  greater  part  of 
onr  labor  by  machinery.  Whatever  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
arts,  therefore,  is  especially  important  here ;  and  whatever  is  important  for  men  to 
know,  as  men,  should  be  learned  by  children  in  the  schools."  Hon.  Birdsey  G.  Northropy 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  Connecticut,  says :  "  Drawing  ought  to  be  taught 
in  eve^  school  of  this  country,  as  it  is  in  Switzerland,  GJermany,  and  other  European 
countries.  Aside  from  its  important  influence  in  cultivating  the  perceptive  powers, 
the  memory,  the  taste,  and  the  imagination,  it  is  the  most  essential  prepai'ation  for  the 
skilled  artisan.  No  stndy  pays  better.  None  can  so  greatly  improve  our  mechanical 
indofitries  or  mnltiply  our  resources." 

Drawing  has  been  taught  to  some  extent  in  all  our  schools,  but,  until  within  the 
last  year,  m  few  cases  according  to  any  systiem  or  with  reference  to  anything  beyond 
copving  pictures.  About  the  middle  of  the  year,  Bartholomew's  drawing-cards  and 
books  were  introduced  into  e early  all  our  schools.  The  publishers  of  these  books  pre- 
sented to  the  schools  a  copy  of  their  Teacher's  Guide  for  each  teacher  using  their  books 
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or  cards.  PrevioQely,  instxaction  in  drawing  had  osually  been  given  to  one  pnpil  at  a 
time. 

These  guides  gave  the  teachers  an  insight  into  a  method  of  using  the  blackboard 
&ud  directing  the  pnpils  in  such  a  way  as  to  instruct  a  whole  division  at  the  same 
time.  The  work  was  taken  up  and  prosecuted  under  this  new  plan  with  commendable 
interest ;  but  not  with  the  success  desirable.  All  felt  the  need  of  a  leader  in  the  work 
and  of  being  taught  themselves  by  a  master  of  the  art. 

I  would  suggest  in  this  connection  the  importance  of  having  a  special  teacher  of 
drawing  employed  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  this  branch,  and  also  to  give  iustrnction 
to  the  advanced  classes  in  the  grammar-schools.  In  this  way  drawing  is  being  success- 
fully taught,  in  many  cities  and  towns.  Walter  Smith,  State-director  of  art-^ucation 
in  Massachusetts,  in  his  last  report  to  the  State-board  of  education,  says : 

"  In  my  conference  with  school-committees  I  have  recommended  that,  to  introduce 
drawing  into  the  common  schools,  the  regular  teachers  should  be  instructed  by  a  special 
teacher  of  drawing  and  that  they  then  be  required  to  instruct  their  scholars,  and  have 
done  this  both  because  of  its  economy  and  efficiency. 

''  On  principle,  I  object  to  special  teachers  being  employed  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  elementary  teaching,  for  the  regular  teachers  are  thereby  set  aside  and  their 
inefficiency  proclaimed.  Whatever  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  little  children  to  learn, 
it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  adult  teachers  can  also  learn ;  and  inasmuch 
as  this  question  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  theory  into  the  realms  of  experience, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  every  willing  teacher  can  both  learn  and  successfully  teach 
elementary  drawing,  any  school-committee  which  will  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
its  teachers  may  now  introduce  the  teaching  of  drawing  into  its  schools  with  the  great- 
est efficiency.  My  advice  has  been  followed  in  many  cities  with  good  results,  and  I 
hope  before  the  year  1873  is  past  every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  will  have 
thus  provided  sound  instruction  in  the  schools." 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

There  were  thirty-eight  sessions  of  this  school  during  the  year.  From  September  7 
till  December  7  it  was  held  from  10  to  12  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Saturdays,  and  from  De- 
cember 7  till  the  end  of  the  year  the  sessions  were  from  7  to  9  o'clock  on  Friday  even- 
ings. The  whole  number  of  teachers  who  were  members  was  sixty -five  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  thirty-six. 

The  object  had  in  view,  in  making  out  the  course  of  study  and  in  assifi^ning  the  les- 
sons each  week,  was  to  review  the  subjects  in  which  teachers  are  required  to  be  exam- 
ined at  the  close  of  the  year. . 

At  the  annual  examination  of  teachers,  held  in  July,  1872,  twenty-eight  made  a  gene- 
ral average  in  the  elementary  branches  of  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  correct  answers. 
Of  these  nine  studied  algebra  and  general  history  in  this  school,  during  the  year,  and 
several  of  the  others,  I  think,  pursued  these  studies  elsewhere. 

During  the  next  year  these  can  finish  the  studies  required  in  order  to  receive  the 
certificate  of  the  committee  on  teachers  exempting  them  from  examination.  The  fol- 
lowing course  df  study  has  been  adopted  for  the  coming  year: 


COUItfiB   OP   STUDY. 

First  term,  commencing  Scpt^her  5  and  continuing  twenty-one  tceeks. 


^ime. 

Clan  A. 

CloM  B,  first  divlBion. 

Clan  B,  BtHsond  divisioD. 

7  to  8  p.  m 

Geometry ........... 

Gminmar.. .......... 

Qrmninar 

8  to  9  p.  m 

NatttnUphilogopbj.. 

Ari»hmetle .......... 

Arithmetic 

Second  term,  commencing  February  7  and  continuing  twenty-oneweeJcs, 

Time. 

ClaiMA. 

Clan  B,  first  division. 

Clan  B,  second  dirislon. 

7to8p.ni 

8  to  9  p.  m.. 

Qeometry -. 

Fbjsioal  geography . . 

Grammar. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

As  two  years  ^re  allowed  by  the  rule  of  the  board  for  the  study  of  algebra,  geome- 
try, general  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  those  who  enter  the  A  class  this  year  can 
study  algebra  and  general  history  next  year. 

Teachers,  of  all  persons,  have  need  to  be  constant  students.  Few  persons  will  follow 
out  a  course  of  study  alone,  but  where  several  with  similar  interests  can  unite  in  a 
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study  the  social  element  introdaced  renders  agreeable  what  undertaken  alone  wonld 
be  iiknome  and  soon  abandoned.  From  this  soarce  comes  one  of  the  good  results  of 
ihe  normal  school.  Another  good  result  is  that  those  who  have  a  professional  spirit 
and  are  enterprising  have  an  opportunity  in  this  school  to  show  their  fellow-teachers 
their  fitness  for  leadership  in  educational  work. 

Your  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  educate  themselves  more  liberally, 
shown  in  the  fair  advance  of  salaries  lately  made,  has  been  very  encouraging,  and  wUl 
lighten  the  labor  of  preparation  for  these  Friday-evenlng-reoitations. 

THE  teachers'  INSTITUTE.  I 

Each  of  these  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers  was  attended,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
all  of  our  teachers,  except  a  few  vrho  were  absent  from  one  or  two  meetings  on  account 
of  sickness. 

At  the  organization  of  the  institute  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Eraser  was  elected  president 
^K*  the  year  and  Miss  Sallie  Hare  secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  at  each 
meeting  to  prepare  business  for  the  nest  meeting.  Through  the  efficient  management 
of  the  officers  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members,  a  larger  amount  of  impor- 
tant wo^  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

r^Um£. 

All  connected  with  our  schools  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that  during  tb  e 
year  just  passed  these  schools  have  made  commendable  progress.  The  attendance  of 
}>npils  has  been  good,  and  their  interest  in  study  continnally  increasing.  More  teach- 
ers than  heretofore  have  succeeded  in  governing  without  resort  to  severe  punishments, 
and  there  is  a  growinc  conviction  that  even  very  bad  children  ought  to  bo  governed  by 
sumething  higher  and  better  than  the  rod.  There  has  been  much  painstaking  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  to  have  the  pupils  enjoy  their  school-life.  *  Gratifying  progress  has 
taken  place  in  object  and  other  kinds  of  illustrative  teaching.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  solve  the  very  important  problem,  how  to  keep  the  attention  of  all  the 
members  of  a  class  on  the  point  before  the  class.  The  device  of  requiring  children  to 
copy  reading,  geography,  and  other  lessons  on  their  slates,  to  keep  them  quiet,  has  not 
been  so  much  abused  as  heretofore.  A  true  professional  zeal  has  been  shown  by  the 
study  of  works  on  teaching  and  by  attendance  at  and  participation  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Friday-evening  normal  school  and  the  monthly  teachers'  institute. 

Yon  who  are  members  of  the  board  of  education  have,  by  the  time  and  attention  you 
have  given  in  order  to  obtain  good  sites  and  plans  for  school-houses,  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  you  have  given  the  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  the 
care  you  have  exercised  in  promoting  teachers  to  advance  them  according  to  their 
merit,  and  in  selecting  and  providing  text-books  to  get  the  best  at  the  lowest  market- 
prices,  by  the  silver  medals  that  yon  have  promised  to  pupils  perfect  in  attendance  and 
the  gold  medals  and  lar^e  prizes  of  books,  (the  private  gifts  of  members  as  rewards  for 
achcSarship,)  by  your  faithfulness  in  watching  over  the  other  interests  of  the  schools. 
and  by  your  wisdom  in  legislating  for  them,  done  a  noble  work  for  the  advancement  of 
this  great  practical  scheme  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  press  of  this  city  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  published  whatever  seemed  likely  to  advance  the 
interests  of  our  schools  and  for  thei(  frequent  and  able  advocacy  of  measures  tending 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  our  midst ;  to  the  teachers  for  the  many  expres- 
sions of  kindness  which  I  have  received  from  them  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  they  have  worked  with  me  for  the  good  of  the  schools;  and  to  the  members  of 
the  board  for  the  consideration  they  have  given  my  suggestions  and  for  the  encour- 
agement and  support  I  have  ever  had  from  them. 

DAVID  W.  HARLAN, 

Superintendent 

Wilmington  is  known  as  one  school-district,  eleven  and  a  half  districts  having  been 
consolidated.  There  are  no  district-schools ;  all  are  graded.  The  old  districts  are  en- 
titled to  their  probata  share  of  the  State-fund,  which  by  inadvertence  was  not  applied 
for  dnring  the  past  year.  Forty-two  weeks  comprise  the  scholastic  year.  There  are  no 
libraries  connected  with  the  schools. 

VISIT  OF  LEQISLATURE. 

The  visit  of  the  State-legislature  to  the  city-schools  has  been  alluded  to.  The  legis- 
lature, governor,  and  secretary  of  state  Averc  invited  by  formal  resolution  of  the  school- 
board  of  Wilmington  to  visit  the  schools.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  for  two 
days  they  were  the  guests  of  the  city,  entertained  by  board  of  education  and  the  city 
oonnclL  They  visited  schools  Nos.  1,  .3, 4, 8,  and  15,  and  expressed  great  interest  in  in- 
Testigating  the  practical  workings  of  the  school-system  and  gratification  at  the  results 
shown. 
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REMOVAL  OP  girls'  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

On  the  let  of  September,  1873,  the  girls*  school,  formerly  held  in  school-honse  No.  4, 
was  removed  to  the  second  story  of  school-hoose  No.  I,  in  which  building  is  the  gram- 
mar-school for  boys.  This  brings  the  scholars  of  highest  grade  in  the  same  bnUding 
and  affords  additional  facilities  in  the  use  of  apparatus  required  equally  by  both 
schools. 

STUDY   OF   LANGUAGES   INTRODUCED. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1873,  the  studies  of  Latin  and  German  were  added  to  the 
courses  of  study  taught  in  the  high-school-departments  of  the  grammar-schools. 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  board  of  education,  which  had  previously  contributed  $1,000  annually  towards 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  Howard  colored-school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Delaware 
Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  decided 
to  take  it  wholly  under  their  control,  and  took  charge  of  it  October  1, 1873. 

ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  board  is  building  a  new  primary-school-house,  with  seating  capacity  for  420 
scholars,  on  the  comer  of  Third  and  Hinman  streets. 

LETTER   OF   PRESIDENT   HILLBS. 

As  Colonel  Grimshaw,  the  retiring  president  of  the  board,  omitted  making  the  usual 
annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
reply  of  President  Hilles  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  ore  inserted : 

THE   TISIT   OF   THE    LEGISLATURE. 

"  I  think  the  visit  of  the  legislature  to  our  cit^-schools  last  winter  was  an  interesting 
.  and  important  event,  as  being  a  public  recognition  of  their  importance  and  tending  to 
concentrate  public  thought  and  interest  on  the  subject.''  •  •  •  • 

THE  HOWARD  SCHOOL. 

"The  Howard  school-establishment,  some  years  since,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  city-council  of  Wilmington,  and  a  number  of  private  citizens, 
organized  for  the  education  of  the  nes[roes  and  appropriated  by  the  deed  of  trust  by 
which  it  is  held  for  the  use  of  a  school  'from  which  no  one  shall  ever  be  excluded  by 
reason  of  race  or  color/  has  recently  been  adopted  and  taken  in  charge  by  the  board 
of  public  education.  It  is  in  successful  operation  and  doing  good  work  for  the  colored 
X>eople. 

"More  schools  ore  needed  fbr  their  use  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  hereafter  established, 
as  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this.'' 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE  IN  THE  STATE. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  information  in  reference  to  the  prospect  throughout  the  State 
for  the  participation  of  the  negroes  in  the  benefits  or  the  school-fund.  I  presume  it 
will  be  a  work  of  time — much  time  it  may  be."       • 

VALUE  OP  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

"  Having  been  for  several  years  interested  in  the  working  of  the  Association  for  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Improvement  of  the  Colored  People,  which  maintains  a  Buper- 
intendence  over  the  colored  schools  throughout  the  State,  I  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  benefits  which  are  conferred  by  this  in  aiding  the  local  committees  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  in  the  purchase  of  uniform  text-books,  and,  generally,  in  the  re- 
quirement of  regular  rexK>rts  to  the  central  office.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume 
tnat,  in  consequence  of  this  supervision,  the  colored  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
are  in  better  condition  and  more  efficient  in  their  work  than  the  white  schools.  It  is 
not  a  centralieaUon  of  potrer,  the  objections  to  which  ore  well  known  to  me,  but  a 
volunt€ary  submissUm  to  or  acceptance  of  aid  from  the  central  office,  in  return  for  which 
the  teachers  and  trustees  are  expected  to  make  periodic  and  complete  reports  of  their 
doings. 

'^This  requirement  alone,  without  regard  to  the  advantage  of  help  in  examination 
and  selection  of  teachers,  amply  repays  the  local  authorities  for  the  nominal  subjection." 

SUPERVISION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITES  SUGGESTED. 

"1  wouM  strongly  recommend  a  similar  agency  to  the  white  friends  of  education  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere.  The  voluntary  or  individual  element  incorporated  into  it  i^ 
an  advantage  to  the  system,  and  the  two  can  easily  be  harmonized.  In  further  illns- 
tration  of  this,  I  respectfully  recommend  to  your  attention  two  reports  issued  in  £din- 
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bnigh,  Scotland,  on  the  operations  of  the  Dick  beqnest.  A  snm  of  money  was  de* 
TisS  many  years  ago  bv  a  Mr.  Dick  to  trustees,  in  perpetuity,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  parocbial  schools  oi  three  counties  in  Scotland,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray.  The 
net  increase  of  the  fnnd  is  annually  divided  by  the  trustees  between  the  parish-school- 
masters, upon  elements  or  numbers  obtained  from  two  sources :  first,  the  numerical  re- 
sults of  examinations  held  annually  at  Edinburgh  in  the  higher  branches  of  study ; 
secondly,  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  under  the  teachers'  charge.  The  re- 
salt  is  an  addition  to  the  teachers'  salaries  of  sums  varying  in  amount  in  such  a  way 
as  to«correepond  with  these  two  elements,  and  thus  to  encourage  the  energetic  and 
painstaking  teachers  in  a  most  effectual  way."         #»»♦»#  »  * 

"  A  great  point  is  attained  when  the  practical  philanthropy  and  Christian  sentiment  of 
the  community  are  embarked  in  the  efforts  to  aid  the  general  education,  by  personal 
aid  given  to  the  authorized  system  in  use.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  two  high  schools 
of  Cincinnati  owe  their  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals  ingrafted  on 
the  public  system  of  schools. 
"Respectfully, 

«W.  S.HILLE8, 
"  President  Boafd  of  PuUio  Education,^ 

PUBLIC  UBRART. 

The  public  schools  have  no  libraries,  and  there  is  no  free  public  library  in 
the  city.  There  is,  however,  a  reference  and  circulating  library  corresponding  to  the 
mercantile  libraiy  association  of  other  cities,  access  to  which  can  be  had  by  annual  sub- 
scription. This  is  known  as  the  Wilmin^n  Institute.  It  owns  a  fine  building  at  the 
comer  of  Eighth  and  Market  streets,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  its  reading-room 
and  library,  a  large  public  hall  and  several  stores.  The  sixteenth  annual  report 
shows  an  annual  income  of  $8,456.70,  derived  from  membership-dues,  rents  of  public 
hall  and  stores,  and  other  sources,  with  an  expenditure  during  the  year,  for  books, 
salaries,  interest,  taxes,  &c.,  of  $8,165.60.    Balance  of  cash  on  hand,  $770.17. 

The  library  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  the  purchase  of  a  complete  set  of 
the  '^Tanchnitz  Edition,"  1,176  volumes,  and  by  several  hundred  miscellaneous  works. 
The  library  now  numbers  between  12,000  and  13,000  volumes.  The  reading-room  is  sup- 
plied with  68  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Th^  membership  the  past  year  numbered 
585.  It  is  felt  that  the  membership  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
efforts  are  making  to  increase  the  number  of  members  by  the  issue  of  shares  of  stock 
at  a  nominal  cost  of  $10,  on  which  the  holder  shall  make  a  somi-annual  payment  of 
$2,  entitling  him  to  the  use  of  the  libraiy  and  reading-room.  The  library  is  open  every 
day  firom  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  in. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Exact  data  as  to  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  in  private  schools  are  wanting. 
The  students  attending  during  the  year  the  five  institutions  from  which  returns  have 
been  received  number  bOO. 

The  Delaware  State  Normal  Univrrstty^  incorporated  in  1867,  Mr.  John  C.  Harkness, 
A.  M*7  president,  reports  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  224.  Students'  an- 
nual expense,  $170  to  $200. 

The  Trealeyan  Female  College,  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  Wilson,  reports  8  professors  and 
instructors;  137  pupils:  75  in  preparatory  department,  56  in  the  regular  collegiate 
daases;  of  these  are  20  freshmen,  14  sophomores,  10  juniors,  12  seniors;  6  pupils  in  a 
special  or  partial  course.  Decrrees  of  mistress  of  English  literature  and  baccalaurea 
artitim  are  conferred.  Cost  of  board  and  lodging  per  year,  $180.  Tuition,  $50  in  prepar- 
atory course,  $60  in  regular  course.  Music,  modem  languages,  and  drawing  are  taught. 
There  is  a  library  of  3,600  volumes,  and  a  small  philosophic  cabinet,  a  chemic  labo- 
laftory,  and  a  natnral-history-museum. 

Taylor  and  Jackson^ b  Academv,  principal,  Milton  Jackson,  report^  125  pupils.  This  is 
a  school  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Cost  of  board  and  lodging  per  year,  $195.  Tuition, 
$65.    Modern  languages,  $21.50  per  year. 

Rwghjf  Academy f  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Murphy,  A.  M.,  principal,  a  select  school  for  boys,  re- 
ports 74  pupils.  Board  and  lodging,  $5  per  week.  Tuition :  English  branches,  $60  ; 
classic,  $75 ;  modem  languages,  $30  per  year. 

The  Mieaea  JSobertaom^  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Qirle  reports  40  students. 
Annual  expenses  for  board  and  teacher,  $400.    ^Kxlem  languages.  $30  x>er  year. 

Fuller  statistics  of  these  schools  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  table  at  end  of  this 
Tolnme. 

DOVER. 

Dover,  Kent  County,  the  capital  of  the  State.  Population,  census  of  1870, 1,906 ;  esti- 
mated, in  1873,  at  2,100. 
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GRADED  SCHOOL. 

The  town  is  divided  into  six  school-districts.  Fonr  of  these,  in  the  nppcr  part  of 
the  town,  have  consolidated  their  schools  into  one  graded  school,  with  fonr  depart- 
ments. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Whole  nnmber  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  260 ;  average  attendance,  200  j  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  scholastic  year,  44.    There  are  6  teachers,  2  male  and  4  female. 

SALARIES  OP  TEACDEBS. 

Salary  of  male  principal  of  graded  school,  $800;  salaries  of  lady  teachers:  1  at  $400; 
2  at  $300;  1,  $200. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

The  district-schools  are  each,  as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  except  at  Wilmington,  nnder 
the  charge  of  three  commissioners  chosen  by  the  district,  only  that  in  this  respect  the 
four  consolidated  districts  count  but  as  one  and  have  only  thn>e  commissioners.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  during  the  past  year  to  consolidate  all  the  districts  of  the  town,  but 
was  defeated.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  public-school-children  are  already  in- 
cluded in  the  consolidated  districts. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Tliere  are  three  school-houses,  two  of  brick  and  one  of  wood,  belonging  to  the  towB. 
One  of  the  district-schools  is  held  in  a  room  rented  for  the  pur[)ose.     * 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  th^  school,  as  shown  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the  commis- 
sionera  and  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  all 
the  money  needed  for  its  support. 

GRADED-SCHOOL-HOUSB. 

The  graded  school  occupies  a  fine  two-story  brick  building,  built  in  1867,  with  a  largo 
play-yard  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  The  lot  runs  from  street  to  street.  A  wooden 
building,  facing  the  other  street,  affords  accommodation  for  two  departments  of  the 
graded  school. 

This  school  is  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Williams,  who, 
with  three  assistants,  has  organized  an  admirable  school. 

PRIZES. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  commissioners  of  the  graded  school  were  awarded,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  public  exhibition  in  April,  1873,  for  proficiency  in  studies,  excellence  of 
behavior,  and  punctual  attendance.  Seven  prizes  of  books  were  given,  3  to  girls  and 
4  to  boys. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  amount  of  school-contribution  the  past  year,  in  the  consolidated  district,  was 
$1,400 ;  in  one  of  the  other  districts  $200,  and  in  the  other  nothing. 
Amount  received  from  State-school-fund,  $80  per  eacU  of  the  six  districts. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  private  schools,  with  about  130  scholars  enrolled.  Three  are  for  very 
young  children,  one  a  select  school,  and  one  a  Catholiq  school  with  an  attendance  of 
about  50  scholars. 

WILMINGTON  CONFERENCE  ACADEMY. 

The  fine  building  of  the  Wilmington  Conference  Academy  is  nearly  completed.  It 
is  a  substantial  four-story  building,  of  brick,  80  by  90  feet ;  64  feet  in  height.  It  stands 
in  the  center  of  a  lot  of  6^  acres  in  extent,  just  north  of  the  town.  The  school  ,18 
already  in  operation.'  The  new  building  is  to  be  ready  for  occupation  in  September, 
1874. 

This  school  is  chartered  by  the  State  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  34  trustees :  17 
clergymen,  17  laymen.  A  majority  must  be  members  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church.  The  board  may  control  the  school  themselves  or  may  lease  it  to  a  principal. 
They  have  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject  text-books,  teachers.  &c.  The  school  is  de- 
signed as  a  thorough  preparatory  school  for  young  men  and  boys.  The  admission  of 
young  ladies  is  contemplated  when  the  new  building  shall  be  completed. 

At  present  the  academy  occupies  a  rented  building.  It  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  James 
M.  Williams,  A.  M.,  who,  with  an  assistant,  teaches  the  26  pupils  now  in  attendance. 

SMYRNA. 
Smyrna,  Kent  County.    Population,  census  of  1870,  2,100 ;  estimated  1873, 2,500. 
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SCHOOLWBTATISnCS. 

There  are  four  school-districts,  which  are  consolidated  into  two,  with  a  graded  school 
in  each.  There  are  two  school-houses :  one  of  hrick,  one  of  wood.  Whole  numher  of 
scholars  in  public  schools,  450 ;  boys,  250 ;  girls,  200.  Average  attendance,  375 ;  num- 
ber of  weel^  in  scholastic  year,  44. 

TBACHERS. 

There  are  two  male  principals  of  the  graded  schools.  Salaries,  $700  per  annum.  Four 
female  teachers :  1,  salary  of*  $400 ;  2,  |300 ;  1,  $250. 

By  an  act  of  the  last  legislature  each  of  the  consolidated  districts  was  authorized 
to  raise,  by  taxation,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,600.  The  share  of  State-fund  to  each 
district  is  $80.  The  country  schools  are  not  allowed  to  raise  more  than  $300.  Each 
district  is  compelled  to  levy  a  tax  of  $75 ;  many  districts  raise  nothing  more.  The 
ooantry  schools  in  the  neighborhood  are,  many  of  them,  closed  from  three  to  six  months 
in  the  yei»*,  and  but  little  interest  is  manifested  m  them.  The  consolidated  schools  iu 
the  town  are  held  from  fort^-two  to  forty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  and  considerable  in- 
terest is  shown  by  commissioners  an^  citizens,  though  many  children  of  school-age  iu 
the  town  are  reported  as  not  attending  any  school. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL. 

The  Smyrna  Seminary,  chartered  in  1870,  a  flourishing  classical  school,  is  in  charge 
of  William  H.  Dashiell,  A.  B.,  with  four  lady  assistants.  Number  of  pupils,  80 ;  40 
girls  and  40  boys.    Scholastic  year,  40  weeks. 

FREDERICA. 

Frederica,  Kent  County.    Population,  census  of  1870, 588 ;  estimated  1873,  673. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Amount  of  school-contribution  in  consolidated  districts $200 

Amount  raised  by  taxation 400 

Amount  received  from  State-school-fund « 327 

Total  amount  available  for  school-purposes 927 

GRADED  SCHOOL. 

The  town  is  divided  into  five  school-districts,  which  have  been  consolidated  into  one, 
in  which  is  a  graded  school,  which  is  held  in  the  large  wooden  building  bailt  by  the 
town  in  1868,  the  upper  story  used  for  a  town-hall  aud  the  lower  divided  into  four 
rooms  for  use  of  the  town-schools. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  125 — males,  58;  females,  67.  Average  attendance,  75. 
Number  of  weeks  in  scholastic  year,  36.  There  are  3  teachers— 2  male  and  1  feumlu. 
Salary  of  principal  of  graded  school^  $375  per  year;  of  male  assistant,  $300 ;  of  lady 
teacher^  $225. 

PKIVATB  SCHOOL. 

A  select  school  is  usually  held  for  twelve  weeks  each  year  for  those  who  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  length  of  the  school-year,  scholars  paying  for  tuition.  Seventeen  schol- 
ara  attended  the  last  session. 

COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 

Schools  are  held  in-  the  surrounding  districts  from  six  to  nine  months,  supported 
pnncipallv  from  the  amount  received  Irom  the  State-fund  and  the  smallest  tax  possi- 
ble to  enable  the  district  to  draw  its  quota  of  the  State-fund.  There  is  a  colored  school 
for  about  twelve  weeks  iu  the  winter,  near  Frederica,  supported  by  payment  of  tui- 
tion by  the  pupils. 

MILFORD. 

Milford,  partly  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties ;  population,  census  of  1870,  3,093. 

The  town  is  divided  into  ten  school-districts,  consolidated  into  two  districts,  with 
two  graded  schools.  There  are  two  school-houses,  one  of  brick,  one  of  wood.  Whole 
number  of  scholars,  259— male,  127 ;  female,  132.  Average  attendance,  210.  Nuuibor 
of  weeks  in  scholastic  year,  42. 

There  are  7  teachers— 2  male  and  5  female.  Salaries  of  male  teachers,  8^0  per 
month ;  average  salaries  of  lady  teachers,  $23  per  month.    Amount  of  school-assess- 
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ment  in  each  district,  $160.    Amoant  received  from  State-school-fand  in  each  district, 
$66. 

Edncational  interests  are  reported  as  advancing,  public  schools  improving,  and  tax- 
payers willingly  increasing  the  amoant  needed  for  support  of  schools. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Academic  and  Collegiate  Institute,  William  R.  Lord,  principal,  reports  47  mole 
and  50  female  pupils. 

GEORGETOWN. 

Georgetown,  Sussex  County.    Population,  census  of  1870, 710 ;  estimated  1873,  850« 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Amount  of  school-contribution  in  each  district •    $275 

Amount  received  from  S tate-school-f uud  in  each  district 250 

t  = 

ScdoOL-STATISTICS. 

There  are  four  school-districts  consolidated  into  two  for  school-purposes,  with  one 
graded  school.  There  is  one  two-story  brick  school-house.  Whole  number  of  scholars, 
110 ;  average  attendance,  75 ;  number  of  weeks  in  scholastic  year,  36.  There  arc  2 
teachers — 1  male  and  1  female— with  salaries  of  |300  per  annum. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  private  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  60  pupils. 
The  Georgetown  Academy,  a  high  school  for  both  sexes,  occupies  a  large,  fine  brick 
building.    Rev.  William  Edwards,  principal ;  number  of  scholars,  25. 

MILTON. 

Milton,  Sussex  County.    Population,  census  of  1870,  824 ;  estimated,  1873, 1,100. 

SCHOOL-FUKDS. 

Total  for  support  of  schools $825  50 

Amount  of  contribution  in  each  of  the  five  districts 98  00 

Amount  received  from  State-echool-fuud  in  each  district 69  10 

SCHOOL-STATISnCS. 

The  town  is  divided  into  five  school-districts.  Two  are  consolidated  into  one,  with 
a  graded  school.  There  are  four  school-houses  of  wood.  Whole  number  of  scholars, 
200,  (males  90,  and  females  110 ;)  average  attendance,  175 ;  number  of  weeks ^n  scho- 
lastic year,  24  to  28.  There  are  5  teachers — 2  male,  with  salary  of  ^  per  month,  and 
3  female,  with  average  salary  of  |22  per  month. 

PRIVATS  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  private  schools,  with  some  40  scholars. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  country  district-schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Milton  are  in  session  only  so  long  as 
the  pro-rata  portion  of  the  State-fund,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  smallest  tax 
that  enables  them  to  draw  their  share  of  the  fund,  permits.  '*  They  are  generally  very 
poor  schools." 

LEWES. 

Lewes,  Sussex  County.  Population,  census  of  1870,  1,090;  1873,  estimated,  about 
1,400. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Amount  of  school-tax  in  each  district 1 (30  00 

Amount  of  State-school-fund  received  in  each  district.. « •••      69  50 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

The  town  ds  divided  into  four  school- districts,  not  consolidated.  There  is  one  school- 
house  of  wood  belonging  to  the  district ;  if  other  rooms  are  needed,  they  are  rented. 
There  are  no  graded  schools.  Two  district-schools  are  kept.  Whole  number  of  scholars. 
95.  Schools  are  kept  40  weeks,  if  additional  tax  warrants.  There  are  2  teachers — 1 
male,  1  female;  salary  of  each,  (30  per  month. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  3  private  schools,  with  abont  90  scholars. 

Beports  received  from  this  place  state  that  "  uot  one-half  of  the  children  of  the  town 
attend  any  school ;  that^  from  the  utter  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books  used 
and  from  wimt  of  grading  the  scholars,  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  much  below  any 
proper  standard.''  An  earnest  friend  of  free  public  schools  writes  as  follows :  "  There 
is  no  reason  why  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist,  only  that  the  people  cannot  see 
what  is  to  their  advantage  in  giving  Uieir  children  an  education.  One  graded  school 
with  four  classes,  run  at  an  expense  for  tuition  of  abont  $2,200  to  $2,500  a  year,  will 
school  all  the  children.  Taxation  alone,  with  consolidation,  will  bring  about  the  school- 
system  required  in  this  State.  Other  States  have  good  school-systems,  and  so  can  ours, 
if  the  people  can  be  led  to  appreciate  education. 

"There  is  no  schpol- system  so  expensive  as  a  private  school  or  so  injurious  to  the 
community  at  large ;  only  a  few  can  afford  to  carry  out  an  education  for  their  children, 
and,  therefore,  many  who  would  be  men  of  use  to  society  go  neglected.'' 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTI0X8. 

The  statistics  of  Delaware  College  at  Newark  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  college- 
statistics  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  - 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  chartered  academies  and  of  private,  select,  and  classic 
schools  in  the  State,  besides  those  that  have  been  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
towns.  The  lists  of  such  of  these  academies  and  private  schools  as  have  been  obtained 
will  be  found  in  the  statistical  tables  of  institutions  ofsecondaiy  instruction. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authorized  State  report  it  has  been  sought  to  make  as  full  a  re- 
port as  possible,  both  of  the  public  schools  and  the  private  institutions  of  the  State ; 
out  what  has  been  done  has  been  under  great  disadvantages,  and  is  of  necessity  frag- 
meotary  and  incomplete.  Enough,  however,  has  been  obtained  to  afford  opportunity 
for  comparison  between  different  places  and  to  show  decided  and  encouraging  progress 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.* 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN  IN  DELAWARE. 

The  following  statement,  made  by  the  efficient  actuary  of  the  benevolent  society, 
which  still  furnishes  the  only  formal  instrumentality  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
children  of  the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  shows  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  their  schools  during  the  past  year : 

"  Office  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moil/il 
"  Improvement  \nd  Education  of  the  Colored  People, 

"  607  Market  Street,  Wilmingtony  Delaware^  December  17, 1873. 

''Dear  Sir:  •  ♦  •  During  the  school-year,  from  September,  1872,  to  September, 
1873,  we  had  21  schools  under  our  care  throughout  the  State,  including  two  taught  in  the 
Howard  school-building  in  Wilmington.  The  total  number  of  pupUs  on  our  rolls  was 
about  1,800. 

"  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  month  of  January  was  1,022.  with  an  average 
attendance  of  866.  Of  the  number  enrolled,  825  were  reading  and  spelling,  686  writing, 
423  studying  arithmetic,  291  geography,  70  grammar,  72  history,  and  only  197  in  alpha- 
bet and  primer. 

"  This  association  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work  about  $4,000.  About 
f  1,600  of  this  amount  was  expended  in  the  Howard  school  alone,  of  which,  however, 
the  board  of  public  education  of  the  city  has  refunded  us  |1,000. 

"  The  balance  of  the  funds  expended  (about  $3,000)  has  been  collected  by  subscrip- 
tion from  private  individuals,  and  almost  entirely  from  residents  in  and  near  Wilming- 
ton. The  colored  people  themselves  have  raised  and  exi>ended  about  $5,000,  in  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  board,  and  salaries,  and  in  repairing  school-houses,  &c.  At  the  open- 
ing of  our  work  this  autumn  (1873)  the*  Howard  school-building  in  Wilmington  was 
leased  to  the  board  of  pYiblic  education,  by  the  managers  of  this  association,  for  one 
year,  at  a  nominal  rent,  with  the  agreement  that  the  house  shall  be  for  the  use  of  a 
school  from  which  none  shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

^  The  school,  therefore,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  will  probably  be  reported  to  your  Bureau  with  other  schools  under  their  direc- 
tion. Nine  pupilsfrom  this  school  have  gone  out  as  teachers  to  schools  in  this  State 
and  Maryland,  fully  competent  for  their  duties.  We  have  also  employed  one  of  the 
pnpils  from  our  school  at  Summit  Bridge  to  teach  a  school  under  our  charge  in  t]ie 
lower  part  of  the  State. 

*Per90DS  in  cbaree  of  academiea  and  privato  Bcbooln  wiU  secare  the  insertion  of  tho  statistics 
of  their  several  institations  in  the  annual  reports  of  tho  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  bj 
forwarding  their  addresses  to  tho  Boreaa  of  Edncation,  so  that  tho  schedules  of  inquiry  can  be  scut 
to  them  at  the  proper  time. 
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"  We  have  at  the  present  time  15  schools  in  active  operation  at  different  points 
throughout  the  State.  Ten  others  are  ready  to  open  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  making 
25,  in  all,  under  our  mani^ement.  Four  new  schools  have  been  organized  within  the 
current  year  and  are  in  a  mvorable  condition.  We  are  gratified  to  say  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  greater  interest  manifested  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  State 
than  at  any  time  before,  and  the  colored  people  themselves  are  more  unitedly  work- 
ing for  their  object. 
'^Respectfully  submitted. 

"ABBE  C.  PECKHAM, 
"Actuary  Delaware  Aesodaiion, 
"  General  John  Eaton, 

"  United  States  Commienaner  of  Education,  Bureau  of  EduoaHon^ 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington^  D.  C. 
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FLORIDA, 

[From  report  of  Hod.  JonathMi  C.  Gibba.  State-snperinteDdent  of  pnblio  instniotion,  for  the  year 

ended  September  30,  1873.] 

•     FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

JteceipU. 

Income  from  taxation  for  school-pnrposes $75, 000  00 

lotereet  on  permanoDt  scbool-fuDd 14,873  23 

Revenue  from  Peabody  fund 8,000  00 

Revenue  from  seminary-fund 5,587  39 

Proceeds  of  sales  oflands 2,759  02 

Proceeds  from  donations 10,000  00 

Total  receipts 116.219  64 

Expenditures, 

For  sites  and  buildings,  (300) $10,000  00 

Forlibraiies  and  apparatus,  (75) 

For  salaries  of  superintendents* 5,000  00 

For  salaries  of  teacbers 72.389  00 

For  fuel 1,000  00 

Forrent  of  buildings  for  sobool-purposee 3,000  00 

For  repairs  of  scbool-buildinKs 10,  000  00 

For  stationery  and  scbool-books 10,000  00 

Total 111,389  00 

SckooUfimd. 

Amount  of  available  scbool-fund $101,820  00 

Amount  of  permanent  scbool-fund 281,785  56 

Teachers  and  teachers'  salaries, 

Nomherof  teacbers  in  public  scbools,  male.*. 150 

Komber  of  teacbers  in  public  sobools,  female 350 

Total 500 

Average  salary  of  teacbers  per  montb,  males $35 

Average  salary  of  teacbers  per  montb,  females .  35 

SCHOOL-POPUULTION. 

The  number  of  cbildren  of  scbool-oge  (4-21)  is  given  at 74,828 

The  number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age... 2,500 

The  number  Of  children  over  16  years  of  age 4,000 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  m  public  schools,  of  whom  8,728  are  males 

and  10,882  females 19,610 

EDUCATIONAL  PBOORESS. 

The  State-superintendent,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1873,  says 
^lat,  although  there  is  not,  among  the  more  intelligent  classes  m  the  State,  as  strong 
ftud  personal  an  interest  in  the  snbiect  as  is  desirable,  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a 
marked  increase  of  favor  toward  the  school-system.  The  boards  of  public  instruction 
in  the  different  counties  are  working  harmoniously ;  man^  good  men  have  put  heart 
And  soul  into  the  educational  work,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  money,  lands,  and 
ichool-bnildings  have  been  given  to  the  county-boards  and  a  commendable  spirit  of 
liberality  has  been  manifested.  A  single  connty  gave,  in  private  contributions,  $1,283, 
^thia  being  mad^  up  of  small  sums  from  a  large  number  of  persons. 

•Many  of  tbeae  give  their  service  without  cbai-ge,  and  thug  reduce  tbia  item  of  expenso. 
5  £ 
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WORKING    OF    THE   SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  school-law  has  worked  well  and  is  comnoending  itself  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Th'e  amendments  sugjjestcd  are:  first,  that  the  connty-boaids of  instruction  b6 
limited  to  three  members,  in  order  to  increase  efficiency  and  diminish  expense ;  second- 
ly, that  the  census  be  taken  by  the  superintendents  once  in  five  years ;  and,  thiidly,  that 
the  county-clerks  be  required  by  law  to  report  quarterly  all  the  fines  belonging  to  the 
school-fund  to  the  comptroller,  that  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  sherift's  may  be 
paid  to  the  State- treasurer,  as  the  law  directs. 

Earnest  application  has  been  made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  department  of  public 
instruction  for  a  division  of  the  school-money,  on  the  ground  of  religious  objections  to 
the  education  of  their  children  in  the  common  st^hools.  Such  requests  have  beeu  inva- 
riably refused  by  the  superintendent,  as  the  law  forbids  any  such  arrangement. 

Great  difficulty  exists  from  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books.  Many  are  too  |K>or  to 
provide  the  required  books  and  others  are  prevented,  from  obtaming  them  by  distance 
from  stores  where  they  are  sold  and  from  other  causes. 

REPORTS  OF  CoUNTY-SUPERINTKNDENTS. 

Madison  County  repoi*ts  a  higher  standard  of  schools,  an  increase  in  their  number 
and  attendance,  and  more  competent  teachers  than  ever  before ;  five  frame  school- houses, 
the  first  seen  in  the  county,  are  being  built  and  furnished,  while  hitherto  the  schools 
have  been  kept  in  unsuitable  log  ofhbuildings.  Men  who  bitterly  opposed  the  schtiol- 
8yst<5m  a  few  years  ago,  regarding  it  as  a  political  hobby,  to  be  used  for  party- purposes, 
now  see  the  necessity  of  educating  the  masses  and  v^i  Hi  ugly  co-operate  in  school -work. 

In  Manatee  County  a  new  plan  for  securing  regular  attendance  has  been  atloptcd. 
Eveiy  neighborhood  which  can  start  a  school  of  at  least  ten  scholars  may  do  so,  making 
such  bargain  as  they  can  with  the  tpacher,  who.  however,  is  to  make  regular  monthly 
reports  to  the  superintendent.  The  school  is  theQ  adopteid  as  a  public  school,  so  far  as 
to  secure  to  it  |1  per  month  for  each  pupil  shown  to  have  attended  regularly,  not  to 
exceed  $'^y  per  month  to  each  school.  It  is  hoped  by  this  plan  to  secure  a  greater  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  parents  in  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school,  the  amount 
they  have  to  pay  being  thereby  lessened.  It  will  also  secure  greater  eff»»rts  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  enable  thinly-populated  neighbor- 
hoods t4}  have  the  benefit  of  the  free- school-fund. 

There  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Manatee  a  handsome  school -buihling  ibr  the  educa- 
tion of  the  coloretl  people,  the  funds  having  l>een  contributed  by  benevolent  people  at  • 
the  North,  through  the  eftorts  of  certain  ladies,  agents  of  the  American  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

In  Levy,  and  other  counties,  school- interests  are  retarded  by  the  low  financial  con- 
dition of  the  treasury,  many  of  the  teachers  being  necessarily  poor;  the  schools  are 
small,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  otten  those  who  can  seiid  their 
children  to  school  do  not  send  them  regularly.  A  majority  of  the  county-reports,  how- 
ever, indicate  a  steadily  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children. 

SCHOOL-LANDS. 

One  source  of  incx>me  to  the  schools  in  this  State  is  the  sale  of  what  are  called 
school-lands.  These  consist,  as  in  several  of  the  newer  States,  of  the  sixteenth  rtection 
in  every  township,  granted  under  a  general  law  for  the  support  of  schiMils  in  that 
township.  The  grant  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  immcdiarely  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  township-survey.  The  quantity  of  land  thus  brought  into  the  nuirket  va- 
ries, of  course,  with  the  progress  of  survey ing-operations.  But  if  the  numlwr  of 
townships  now  surveyed  be  estimated  at  1,000,  which  probably  comes  near  the  truth, 
and  if  the  sections  are  given  an  average  area  of  one  square  mile,  there  would  be  640,000 
acres  of  school-lands.  The  full  amount  is  said  to  be  704,692.21  acres ;  and,  ns  i  he  aggro- 
gate  sales  to  January  1,  1872,  had  reached  10S,677.;i4  acre^,  there  remained  at  that 
time  596,014.87  acres  still  unsold,  a  fair  inheritance  for  township-schools,  if  well  dis- 
posed of. 

SEMINARY-LANDS. 

These  a^  lands  granted  by  the  General  Gin'emment  for  the  support  of  two  semina* 
lies,  one  in  East  and  one  in  West  Floi-ida.  The  amount  is  85,714.08  acres.  Under  ex- 
isting laws,  the  eontrol  of  both  the  school-  and  seminary-htnds  is  vested  in  the  Stat'O 
board  of  education,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  are  devoted  exclosively  to  educational 
purposes. 

FUNDS  RAISED  BY  TAXATION,  ETC. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  the  several  counties  is  given  by  the  superintend- 
ent as  $75,000,  the  same  as  in  1872.*  Adding  to  this  private  contributions  of  $10,000, 
donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  of  $8,000,  from  the  seminary-fund  and  tJie  sales  of 
school-lands,  $8,346.41,  and  from  the  interest  on  permanent  school-fund,  $14,873.23,  and 
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we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.55  for  each  of  the  74,828  of  the  children  in  the 
State  of  schoo]-age,  or  $5.92  for  each  of  the  19,610  enrolled  in  schools. 

The  aid  fn»Di  the  Peabody  fund  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  great  value,  becapse  so  dis- 
tribated  as  to  sustain  for  ten  months  in  the  year  schools  at  important  points,  -where 
they  become  models  to  surrounding  neighborhoods  of  what  good  schools  ought  to  be« 

PEABODY  FUND  SCHOOLS. 

lo  the  absence  of  the  clear  reports  given  by  northern  town-authorities  as  to  the 
schools  under  their  control,  the  following  information  is  gleaned  &om  the  statements 
of  the  agent  of  this  admirably-managed  fund  for  ld73. 

From  Jacksonville,  uuder  date  of  February  10,  1873,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
edncation  reports :  "  The  second  term  f  of  the  school -year  of  1872-73 1  has  opened  very 
favorably.  We  have  in  the  high  school  250  scholars.  As  your  rules  require,  the  av- 
erage attendance  is  large,  exceeding  85  per  ceur.  The  colored-school  is  also  doing 
well,  the  number  of  pupils  being  380.  For  success  we  are  dependent  in  a  large  meas- 
ure on  the  aid  received  fh>m  the  Peabody  fund." 

From  St.  Augustine  the  report  is  that*  though  the  schools  in  the  county  have  much 
to  contend  against,  from  the  poverty  and  sparseness  of  the  population,  those  in  the  city 
are  doing  very  well,  the  Peabody  school  having  never  been  in  a  better  condition. 

From  Gainesville  there  is  the  report  of  "  two  large  and  good  schools,  one  for  white 
children,  the  other  for  colored,"  aided  by  the  PeabiKly  fund. 

The  schools  of  Key  West  received  $  1, 66o,  while  the  city  contributed  $6,000. 

lo  Pen(*aco1a  the  schools  were  reported  in  operation  from  April  2  to  September  1, 
with  aUiut  v;50  scholars,  and  on  this  showing  application  was  made  for  aid. 

Madison  reports  that  the  aid  received  from  the  fund  has  enabled  the  people  to 
contiane  the  schools  much  longer  each  year  than  could  have  been  done  without  this 
help. 

t  MISSION-SCHOOLS. 

There  probably  are  several  schools  of  this  character  sustained  by  societies  devoted  to 
the  flevation  of  the  colored  race.  One  such,  encouraged  if  not  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Associaf  ion,  is  simken  of  with  high  commendation.  This  isthe  Stanton 
loKtimte,  at  Jacksonville,  which  has  been  in  oi»eration  for  four  years,  under  the  man- 
acement  of  teachers  from  Masriachunetts,  who  are  said  to  have  brought  order  out  of 
cuaosj,  and  Ut  have  demonstrate<l  the  abili  y  of  colored  children  to  acquire  rea<lily  all 
the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  pnbluj  schools.  The  record  of  this  school  for  seven 
moothH  of  1873  shows  an  average  attendance  of  363  pupils,  all  said  to  be  reading  well, 
sp»*lliDg  better  than  many  white  a<lulls,  drawing  und  colorinjxmaps  in  creditable  style, 
and  evincing  a  Ian  knowledge  of  geography— political  and  physical — of  physiology,  and 
other  useful  1  heroes. 

Ihti  colored  Biiptists,  with  probably  some  "hiiHsioiJary  aid,  are  reported  by  the  super- 
intendent to  have  expended  $2,000  for  a  school-building  for  their  children  near  Live 
Oak. 

The  colored  Methodists  are  also  engaged  in  erecting,  near  the  same  place,  biiild- 
iogK  for  schools  and  a  future  university,  (Brown's  University,)  which  will  cost  about 
|U,000. 

SECONDARY  TKAINIXG. 

The  principal  schools  for  secondary  instruction  in  this  State  are,  probably,  the  West 
Florida  Seminary  at  Tallahnssee,  the  East  Florida  Seminary  and  Union  Academy  at 
Gainesvilie,  and  the  high  school  at  Jacksonville. 

The  West  Florida  Seminary,  one  of  the  institutions  for  establishing  which  the  "semi- 
fiary.Jands"  were  given,  has  been  in  operation  since  I8ri7.  It  has  93  pupils — 43  boys 
and  no  gills— and  4  teachers — 2  mule  and  2  female.  The  study  of  Latin  an<l  Greek  is 
pntMint  by  alK>ut  one-fourth  of  the  boys.  Tuition  is  free,  the  school  having  been 
placfd,  more  than  a  year  ago,  uuder  the  charge  of  the  county-board  of  edncation,  as 
the  high  school  of  Tallahassee. 

The  Eaxi  Florida  Seminary,  at  Gainesville,  and  the  Union  Academy,  at  the  same 
pUce,are  both  Hp<iken  of  in  the  Peabody  report  as  of  elevated  character  and  as  forming 
for  that  county  the  chief  dependence  for  competent  teachers  in  the  schools. 

The  high  school  at  Jacksonville,  containing  over  250  scholarH,  it  has  been  the  aim 
touake  of  as  high  a  grade  as  poiisible,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  any  remaining 
pt«judice  against  pnblic  schools,  and  success  in  that  endeavor  is  claimed  for  it.  Its 
*oor*5,aa  pabliRhed  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  is  remarkably  extensive, 
»innch  80,  in  fact,  as  that  of  many  colleges. 

The  St.  Joseph's  School  for  Young  Ladies,  at  the  same  place,  returns  8  teachers 
•iSO  mipUs,  of  whom  a  portion  study  French. 

The  Peabody  Institute  at  St.  Augustine  still  holds  on  it«  way  and  doubtless  does 
Jjd  work,  but  the  returns  from  it  in  1873  are  not  such  as  to  form  a  foundation  for 
^■ttcoiioeptioB  of  its  status  as  a  school. 
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B€«ide8  these  schools  and  two  Roman-Catholio  ones,  from  which  no  present  report  is 
in  hand,  there  are,  ander  the  care  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Chnrch,  with  the  bishoi)  as 
visitor,  St.  Mary's  Priory,  Femandina,  a  diocesan  school  for  girls,  in  which  a  hi^h 
grade  of  instruction  is  said  to  be  imparted,  and  Ratledge  Institate,  Tallahassee,  in 
which,  with  English,  classic  training  is  united. 

FLORIDA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEOB. 

Measnres  have  been  taken  toward  the  organization  of  this  institntion,  which  was 
established  by  act  of  the  Florida  legislature  approved  February  17, 1872,  on  the  basis 
of  the  concressional  land-grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  general  course  of  study  marked  out  for  the  college  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in 
other  colleges  of  this  class  throughout  the  country,  ft  has  been  decided  to  locate  the 
institution  in  Alachua  County,  in  accordance  with  an  ofifer  from  Hon.  D.  L.  Yulee  and 
other  citizens,  made  conditional  upon  such  location,  guaranteeing  to  the  college  a  dona- 
tion of  $50,000  iu  cash  and  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  free  transportation  on  the  Florida 
Railroad  for  all  the  requisite  building-materials  for  the  college. 


UOT  OP  SCHOOL-OPFICIAU3  IN  FLORIDA. 

Hon.  JONATHAN  C.  GiBDS.  StaU-tuparintendtnL 
C0UNTT-8UPKRINTENDINT8. 


Covntj. 


Namo. 


Po«t-oiBee. 


AUchiitt .... 

Baker 

Bradford.... 
Brevard.... 
CHlhotm .... 

Clay 

Columbia... 

Duval 

Dade 

Escambia... 
Franklin.... 
Gad^en.... 
Htimilton... 
Hernando... 
HUUboro'... 
Holmes  .... 
J>KikM>n  .... 
JoiyiBrM>n  ... 
Ln  Fayette.. 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty..... 
Madiaon .... 
Manatee.... 

Marion 

Monroe..... 
Nasaan  ..... 

Orange 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa  Rosa . 
St.  John's  . . 

Sumter 

Suwanee... 

Taylor 

Vohula..... 
Wakulla... . 
Walton..... 
Washington, 


Hon.  W.  K.  Oesma . 

J.W.Howell 

Abraham  Lawrence 

Alexander  Bell 

Alexander  Hawkins 

O.  Bnddlnffton 

A.  H.  Hutchinson  .. 

W.  H.  Christy 

E.  T.  Sturtevant ... 
George  Lindsey . . .  .  . 

F.B.Wakeflpld 

Samuel  Hamlin 

Stephen  S.  Taylor . . 

T.S.Coogler 

W.P.White 

W.W.Brown 

O.E.  Harvey 

Robert  Meaicham  ... 
Hon.  W.  D.  Sears ... 
John  P.  Apthorp . . . . 
Thomas  B.  Paitonta. 
John  W.Hosford... 

Dennis  Eagan 

J.F.Bartholf 

William  J. Tucker.. 

J.W.Locke 

J.  0.  Emerson 

N.W.  Prince 

W.B.Vam 

E.R.Chadwick 

J.A.ChaiBn 

O.  Bronson 

A.  P.  Roberts 

M.M.  Blackburn.... 
Joseph  S.  Howell . . . 

Champ  Spencer 

Gustavo  Jaenicke . . . 

J.  L.McKlnnon 

Thomas  Hannah ... 


Gainesville. 

Sanderson. 

Starke. 

Fort  Plerc6# 

Abe's  Springs. 

Middleburg. 

Lake  City. 

Jacksonnlle. 

Bisea}me. 

Pensaeola. 

Apalaohioola. 

Qnincy. 

Jasper. 

Brooksville. 

Tampa. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Marianna. 

MonUcello. 

New  l*roy. 

Tallahassee. 

Bronson. 

Coe's  Mills. 

Madison. 

Pine  LeveL 

Oeala. 

Key  West 

Femandina. 

Apopka. 

Bartow. 

Pilatka. 

Milton. 

St.  Angnstlae. 

Leesburg. 

Live  Oak. 

Shady  Grove. 

Port  Orange. 

St.  Mark's. 

Ucheei 

Yemon. 
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GEORGIA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  OosUtus  J.  Orr,  State-^chool-commiasloner,  for  1873.1 
SCHOOL-POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB,  1873. 

Children  of  school-age,  (6-18,)  males,  174,333 ;  females,  169,302 :M3, 635 

Nomber  enrolled  on  school-lists  of  public  schools 76, 1J^7 

Average  attendauce -^ 32,240 

Nomber  of  pupils  in  private  schools 23,597 

The  saperinteudent  states  that  the  above  figures  are  only  approximations  to  the 
troth,  as  thirty  counties  which  reported  arrangements  made  for  carrying  on  schools 
have  failed  to  make  tiie  required  school-reports. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-TERM. 

Nomber  of  schools  reported .' 1,735 

Average  duration  of  school,  in  days 66 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

The  nomber  and  average  salary  of  teachers  cannot  be  given,  as  the  teachers  are  con- 
tracted vrith  by  the  several  county-boards,  from  whom  returns  on  these  points  have  not 
bee§  received. 

SCHOOL-FINANCES. 

BecdpU, 

From  taxation $108,992  99 

From  other  sources* 151,440  00 

Total  receipts ^ 260,432  91) 

Expenditures. 
Total  expenditure:  items  not  given 223.667  55 

Through  the  action  of  the  State-sohool-commissioner,  seconded  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  better  portion  of  the  legislature,  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  are  again 
in  operation.  During  the  year  1872  they  were  suspended,  an  unlawful  diversion  of  the 
school-fund  toother  than  school-purposes  having  left  the  board  of  education  without 
resources  for  that  year  and  with  a  debt  of  $300,000  from  the  preceding  year.  An  effort 
was  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  the  passage  of  an  act  (January  19, 1872) 
conferring  the  po^er  of  local  taxation  for  their  support  But  the  power  thus  gi  ven  was 
impaired  by  provisions  which  made  any  immediate  result  impossible.  It  required  the 
grtoid  juries,  at  the  first  term  of  the  several  courts  after  the  passa^  of  the  law,  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  education  for  each  district.  These  boards,  at  the  next  term  of  the 
ooorts  after  their  appointment,  were  to  recommend  to  the  grand  juries  a  tax  for  scbool- 
porposes,  which  these  juries  were  empowered  to  either  ratify  or  reject.  In  this  way 
the  possibility  of  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  any  district  was  removed  to  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  year  and  the  likelihood  of  the  collection  of  it  in  the  year  made  very  doubt- 
ful. A  subsequent  act,  meant  to  be  amendatory  of  this  one,  approved  August  23, 
1872,  failed  to  amend  the  matter.  Under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  remedy  but  to 
doee  the  schools  and  carefully  husband  the  regular  school-income  for  a  year.  This 
would  at  least  provide  for  carrying  on  the  schools  another  year,  if  the  debt  that  had 
been  incorred  in  1871  could  be  disposed  of.  To  the  payment  of  that  debt  the  commis- 
sioner directed  his  first  eiSbrts,  and  succeeded  in  getting  an  act  passed  to  authorize  the 
levy  of  a  special  tax  for  the  discharge  of  it.  The  receipts  from  thb  source  have  been, 
op  to  October,  1873,  $174,000,  with  a  prospect  of  enough  besides  to  make  almost  or  quite 
$§00,000,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole  debt.  Of  this  sum,  $100,000  was  apportioned 
in  December,  1872,  and  $74,000  in  September,  1673,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  assigned 
as  it  should  be  received. 

Besides  the  $174,000  thus  handed  over  toward  the  payment  of  the  debt,  $250,000  was 
apportioned  in  July  of  1873  for  the  support  of  8chools,t  making  a  total  payment  of 

♦  The  sources  of  the  above  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  report, 
t  This  was  for  a  school-popnlaaon  of  367,614. 
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$424,000  for  school-purposes  within  a  yi^ar.  The  amount  dne  to  teachers  and  school- 
officers  who  did  service  under  the  public-school-law  in  the  year  1871  has  thus  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  provided  for  and  the  schools  of  the  State  set  once  again  upon  their 
feet.  Such  a  result  does  great  credit  to  the  commissioner,  who  has  been  the  chief  agent 
in  securing  it,  and  gives  promise  of  efBcieut  and  successful  management  of  school-in- 
terests for  whatever  period  ho  may  continue  at  his  post. 

NO  FURTUER  DEBT. 

Not  only  has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  commissioner  to  incur  no  addition  to  the  debt 
he  found  existing  and  to  have  as  ample  provision  made  as  possible  for  the  pay- 
men^  of  this  rather  discreditable  one,  but  he  declares,  as  respects  the  future:  " I  have 
determined,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  office,  to  contract  no  debt.  My  fixed-purpose,  from 
which  I  will  not  depart,  shall  be  to  use  the  school-revenue  of  one  year  for  the  support 
of  schools  the  next,  thus  paying  as  we  go." 

For  the  liquidation  of  the  remnant  of  the  debt  of  1871,  left  undischarged  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  special  tax,  it  is  proposed  that  State-bonds  shall  be  issued  bearing  7 
per  cent,  iuterest,  and  that  these  shall  be  assigned  j^o  rain  to  the  several  indebted 
counties,  to  be  sold  by  the  county-boards  of  education  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  fixed 
minimum.  The  avails  from  such  sale  are  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  payment  of  ac- 
counts due  teachers  and  school-officers,  any  remainder  oveV  and  above  these  to  be 
turned  to  the  support  of  schools  within  the  counties.  The  assignment  of  these  bonds 
to  the  county-boards  is  to  be  conditioned  upon  the  county-authorities  assuming  the 
portion  of  school-debt  existing  within  their  respective  bounds.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
present  improved  aspects  of  business  and  agriculture  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
especially  the  farming  classes,  may  be  induced  to  invest  their  augmenting  means  iti 
these  State-securities,  which  will  be  mad^  by  law  untaxable,  and  that  thus,  without 
the  seeking  of  an  uncertain  foreifi;n  market  for  the  bonds,  the  funds  for  the  discharge 
of  the  whole  debt  may  be  secured. 

PROVISION    FOR    THE    FUTURE. 

Supposing  the  existing  debt  to  be  disposed  of,  the  commissioner  says  there  will  be  a 
State-schooT-fuud  sufficient  for  immediately  prospective  needs.  The  annual  revenue, 
Bumnhed  up,  will  be,  from  sources  now  provided-.-such  as  dividends  on  railroad-stocks 
owned  by  the  school-board,  poll-tax,  tax  on  shows  and  exhibitions,  and  int43rest  on 
State- bonds  given  for  school-purposeb — about  $*^,000.  The  present  school-age  being 
from  6  to  18,  instead  of  from  6  to  21,  as  formerly,  the  school- population  to  be  pro- 
vided for— last  reported  as  366,388 — it  is  supposed  will  not  exceed  370,000  for  some 
time  to  come.  With  this  number  the  school-income  above  given  would  only  allow 
about  seventy-five  cents  per  capita  for  the  children  of  school  age.  But  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  services  of  at  least  a  third  of  the  children  of  this  age  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  the  families  with  which  they  are  connected,  while  another 
third  may  be  kept  at  home  by  distance,  sickness,  or  disinclination  to  at  tend,  an  average 
attendance  of  only  about  123,400  has  to  be  provided  for  At  this  rate  there  wi^  be 
about  f^.25  from  the  State-fund  for  every  child  attending.  And  while  it  is  granted 
that  this  would,  of  itself,  be  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  annual  charges  of  tuition, 
it  is  supposed  that  as  an  aid  to  local  eflort  it  may  fully  suffice.  The  State  exhibiting 
by  this  allowance  a  paternal  interest  in  the  education  of  its  childrei),  the  commissioner 
conceives  that  emulation  between  different  communities,  individual  concern  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  yonng,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  watch  can^fnlly  the  expendi- 
ture of  the.supplomeutal  means  raised  in  each  neighborhood  for  the  education  of  the 
children  there,  may  be  relied  on  for  bringing  about  a  fair  general  system  of  instmotion 
before  long.  Leaving,  then,  mainly  to  the  several  county- boards  the  care  of  providing 
needful  local  means  as  well  as  the  details  of  local  administration,  he  proposes  to  follow 
the  now  general  example  of  using  the  State-fund  just  to  stimulate  and  aid  the  counties, 
maintaining  only  a  general  supervision  and  certain  general  laws  for  all  alike. 

PROSPECTS. 

In  a  written  communication,  additional  to  his  report,  the  commissioner  says : 
*'  Our  school-law  provides  that  the  board  of  education  of  each  county  shali  report  to 
the  State-Bchool-commissiouer  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  continuing  schools 
in  operation,  free  to  all,  for  three  months  of  the  year  throughout  the  entire  county,  in 
order  to  entitle  the  county  to  receive  her  pro  rata  of  the  school-fund.  We  have  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  counties  in  the  State.  Of  this  number,  eightv-six  have  made 
the  report  required.  Reports  are  still  coming  in,  (October  10, 1873,)  and  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  we  shall  have  three-months  free  schools  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

"  The  State-fund  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  all  these  schools. 
It  is  necessary  to  supplement  it,  and  this  is  done  by  subscription,  as  the  oounty-author- 
ties  have  no  right  of  local  taxation.    The  authority  of  the  general  assembly  to  dele- 

gate  the  power  of  taxation  for  school-purposes  to  the  county-officers  has  hitherto  been 
oubted.    My  policy  has  been  to  rely  mainly  upon  local  levies,  and  I  have  endeavored 
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in  Tain  to  obtain  tbe  necessary  le;;islation  for  tbia  end.  I  never  donbted  tbe  rigbt  of 
tbe  ^eueral  assembly  to  bestow  the  power,  and.  fortanately,  tbe  qaostion  has  been  re- 
cently decided  by  our  superior  court  in  favor  of  this  right. 

'*  Tbe  people  are  daily  becoming  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  public-school- 
system,  and  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  the  next  session  of  our  general  assembly,  to  obtaiii 
additional  legislation,  confirming  the  power  of  local  taxation. 

'*  When  I  entered  ofiBce,  a  thick  gloom  was  resting  npon  everything  in  my  field  of 
labor;  now,  the  outlook  is  cheering.^ 

Tbe  statistics  of  schools  for  the  principal  towns  in  the  State  are  as  follows : 

ATLANTA. 

Atlanta  reports,  to  a  popnlation  of  20,879,  the  number  of  children  of  school-age  (6-18) 
9,438,  of  whom  3,594  are  enrolled  in  pnblic  schools  and  95  in  private  ones,  with  an  ave- 
rage attendance  of  2,731  in  tbe  former  and  75  in  tbe  latter.  There  are  10  public  and  4 
private  schools,  with  57  teachers  in  the  former  and  4  in  the  latter.  The  schools  are  of 
all  grades,  from  primary  to  high,  and  a  normal  class,  composed  of  the  whole  body  of 
teachers,  meets  every  Saturday  during  the  school-year,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  higher  perfection  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  |450 
per  annum  to  1,800,  the  latter  being  the  maximum  for  tbe  higl\  school.  Income,  in- 
cluding $6,531.30  from  the  State  and  $2,000  from  the  Peabody  fund,  $57,206.48.  Ex- 
penditures for  current  school-expenses,  $50,050.04 ;  for  sites  and  buildings,  libraries, 
and  apparatus,  $75,100.  Latin  is  langbt,  and,  in  the  boys'  high  school,  Greek  also  ;  in 
the  girrs  high  school,  French ;  drawing  and  vocal  music  in  allthe  schools.  In  the  higb 
8ch<K>l,  30  students  are  preparing  for  tbe  academic  course  in  college  and  15  for  the  sci- 
entific coarse.  I 

AUGUSTA. 

Angnsta,  with  a  population  of  19,896.  has  4,757  children  of  school-age,  almost  equally 
divided  between  white  and  black.  The  number  enrolled  is  1,.545,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  1,138.  There  are  19  nrimary  schools,  of  which  11  are  for  the  colored  popula- 
tion and  8  for  the  white;  with  8  intermediate, 4  for  the  colored  youth,  4  for  the  white  ; 
no  granmar,  high,  or  evening-schools,  but,  as  in  Atlanta,  nonnal  classes  composed  of 
all  the  teachers  in  tbe  schools.  Income  from  taxation,  $21,000 ;  from  Peabody  fund, 
$2,000.  Expenditures  about  the  same.  The  system  of  public  schools  is  still  new  here, 
having  onlv  been  inaugurated  in  January,  1873,  and  each  step  of  progress  has  to  be 
taken  slowly  in  a  population  wedded  toiolp  ways.  Private  schools  for  both  males  and 
females  are  said  to  be  numerous  and  of  high  character,  but  no  statistics  of  them  are 
given. 

COLUMBUS. 

Colambns  (population  8,648)  has  2,610  children  of  school-age,  of  whom  1,080  are  en- 
rolled in  tbe  public  and  369  in  the  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  1,449,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,128.  The  schools  are  3  primary,  3  grammar,  1  female-high 
school,  1  evening- school,  and  1  city-normal  school,  which  last  is  presided  over  by  the 
city-superintendent,  and  embraces  the  16  teachers  of  the  public  schools,,  with  4  be- 
sides, tbe  average  attendance  being  12.  The  private  schools  are  12,  with  an  average 
fttteudance  of  262  and  1  teacher  for  each  school.  Tbe  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
receive  from  $*.J00  to  $600  per  annum  ;  the  city-superintendent,  $1,925.  In  tho  income, 
$600  from  the  Peabody  fund  supplements  $3,098.60  received  from  the  State,  $7,105.37 
from  local  taxation,  and  $1,803.92  received  for  use  of  books — total,  $12,607.89.  The 
expenditures — for  salary  of  superintendent,  $1,925 ;  salaries  of  teachers,  $6,653.70  ;  ftiel 
and  lights,  $326 ;  rents,  $400 ;  repairs,  $1,427.26;  stationery  and  school-books,  $1,003.92 ; 
and  miscellaneous,  $872.01 — balance  the  income.  Latin  is  taught ;  591  pupils  take 
lessons  in  drawing ;  230  in  vocal  music  and  22  in  instrumental  music  in  the  schools. 

MACON. 

Macon  (popnlation,  19,000 ;  children  of  scbool-age,  6,560)  roports  882  enrolled  in 
•schools  of  all  grades,  with  an  average  attendance  of  715,  nnder  22  teachers,  all  of 
-whom  form  a  normal  school  by  themselves;  while  5  private  teachers  have  under  them 
145  enrolled  pupils  and  a  current  attendance  of  130.  The  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  receive  uom  $.''»0to$150  per  month;  the  city-snperlntendent  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000  per  year.  An  allowance  of  $1,500  from  the  Peabody  fund  comes  in  to  aid 
$6,393  from  the  State  and  $11,500  from  local  taxation,  making  the  school-income 
$19,393,  of  which  $18,424.60  goes  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  remainder  for 
that  of  the  superintendent,  for  fuel  and  lights,  repairs,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous 
items. 

SAVANNAH.  * 

Sarannah  (population  28,235)  makos  return  of  7,031  children  of  school-age,  with 
SJ40  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  2,109  in  average  attendance ;  a  total  of  50  teachers 
employed  in  schools  from  primary  np  to  high,  but  without  evening-schools  or  normal 
The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $45C  per  annum,  for  female  teachers  in 
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primary  scboolsi  to  $2,000,  the  mazimnm  for  male  principals  of  the  hieh  schools.  That 
of  city-Baperintendeiit  is  $2,800  per  annum.  The  income  here,  including  a  balance  on 
band  from  last  year  of  $2,919.31,  is :  from  the  State,  $9,281.62 ;  from  connty-fnnds, 
$20,000 ;  from  city-taxes,  $27,500 ;  from  other  sources,  $3,360.44— total,  $63,067.37.  Ex- 
penditures :  for  sites  and  buildings,  $9,957.47  :  salary  of  superintendent,  ^2.500;  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  $42,396.55 ;  fuel  and  lights,  $515;  rents,  $300 ;  repairs,  $877.64 ;  sta- 
tionery, $498.46 ;  miscellaneous,  $5,010.88 — total,  $62,050.  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught ; 
54  pupils  study  German  and  120  French.    No  returns  from  private  schools. 

SECONDilRT  INSTRUCTION. 

This  has  in  Georgia,  as  in  other  southern  States,  been  largely  given  in  past  days 
at  private  schools,  held  sometimes  in  the  towns,  sometimes  in  the  planters' homes,  two, 
three,  or  more  families  usually  uniting  in  the  support  of  such  a  school.  Since  the 
war,  this  system  is,  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  people,  less  general,  while 
academies  and  other  high  schools,  where  education  can  be  cheapened  by  gathering 
numbers  in  one  place,  grow  gradually  in  favor.  Nine  such  reported  to  the  Bureau  in 
1873  an  aggregate  of  16  male  and  9  female  teachers,  ^ith  652  pupils.  Of  these  14  are 
engaged  in  scientific  studies,  7  in  commercial,  24  unite  modern  European  languages 
with  English,  and  294  study  also  Latin  or  Greeky  or  both.  In  three  of  these  schools 
drawing  is  taught  and  in  one  music  also. 

Besides  these,  99  high  schools*  appear  in  the  report  of  the  State-superintendent,  pre- 
sented to  the  governor  January  13,  1874.  The  instructors  in  these  amount  to  162 ;  the 
pupils,  male  and  female,  to  5,229.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  unite  a  classic 
with  an  Euglish  course;  a  majority  embrace  "sciences"  in  their  curriculum,  without 
specifying  these ;  and  a  few  tfave  the  modern  languages  and  music. 

UNIVKRfllTy  OF  GEORGIA.t 

The  University  of  Ge^^rgia,  at  Athens,  is  the  recognized  State-institution  for  affording 
supqrior  instruction.  Bat  besides  this,  as  everywhere  throaghout  the  States,  other  col- 
leges and  universities  have  sprung  up  at  different  points,  some  for  the  accommodation 
of  particular  localities,  some  with  a  view  to  the  incorporation  of  denominational  relig- 
ious training  with  the  college-course ;  while  following  these  have  come  the  agricultural 
colleges,  on  the  base  of  a  congressional  land-grant.  These  are  included  in  the  tables 
of  institutions  for  professional  instruction,,  alike  from  certain  peculiarities  and 
from  the  special  intent  of  the  education  given  in  them.  But  one  oi  these,  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  from  its  connection  with  the  University  of 
Georgia,  is  reported  with  it.  The  statistics  given  below  from  returns  made  in  the  fall 
of  1873  embody  the  substance  of  present  information  with  respect  to  these  institu- 
tions. 

In  an  address,  delivered  August  5, 1872,  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  Emory  Spear,  esq.,  gave  the  following  items  of  historic  information  respect- 
ing the  debt  truly  due  to  it  from  the  State : 

"  In  the  year  1784,  one  year  after  the  successful  assertion  of  American  ireedom,  the 
revolutionary  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Georgia  set  apart  40,000  acres  of  land  as  a 
permanent  endowment  to  this  university,  and  they  declared  that  these  lands  should 
never  be  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  whatever.  In  1785  the  college  was  char- 
tered ;  and  the  language  of  the  great  and  wise  men  who  framed  it  should  be  printed  in 
indelible  characters  on  the  portals  of  this  institution : 

*^*As  it  is  the  distinguished  happiness  of  free  governments  that  civil  order  should  be 
the  result  of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  become 
the  law  of  the  laud,  their  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  often  depend  on  suitably 
forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  It  should  be,  therefore,  among  the 
fiiet  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and  support 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  form- 
ing hand  of  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and 
good  order.* 

"  Such  were  the  views  of  the  founders  of  this  institution.  If  they  are  to  be  realized, 
ours  is  the  task ;  for  while  its  founders  acted  most  liberally  toward  the  university,  later 
legislatures  have  seemed  to  think  it  a  legitimate  subject  to  exercise  the  statesmanlike 
qualities  of  driving  hard  bargains.  In  1798  the  constitution  of  the  State  made  it  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
university  and  for  the  permanent  security  of  its  funds.  These  duties  have  never  been 
performed,  and  the  nniversity  to-day  only  receives  from  the  State  the  interest  on  certain 

*  Fonr  of  the  saige,  as  above  meDtioDed,  occarring  in  a  list  of  103. 

t  This  university  holdb  50  free  scholarships  for  its  old  classes,  the  State  College  at  Dahlonega,  con- 
nected with  it,  317  general  scholarships,  with  20  the  right  of  presentation  to  which  rests  with  the  State 
Agncnltural  Society.  5  with  the  city-government  or  Athens,  and  2  with  private  families;*  170  stu- 
dents at  Dahlonega  raise  the  whole  nnmber  connected  with  tho  nniversity  to  487.  Its  honored  pres- 
ident, Dr.  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  still  holds  his  chancellorship,  notwithstanding  sommer-nunors  to  the  con- 
trary. 
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fiiDds  loaned  to  the  State  by  the  college.  The  legislature  made  several  small  appropria- 
tions, bat  they  always  secured  themselves  by  taking  mortgages  on  the  college-lands. 
The  legislatare  of  1815  concladed  to  sell  all  these  lauds.  This  they  did.  The  sales 
aggregated  $150,000.  The  legislature,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  took  $50,000  of 
this  sum  to  re-imburse  themselves  for  their  advances  to  the  college.  The  remaining 
$100,000  was  invested  in  bank-stocks.  In  1821  the  le^slatnre  took  the  bank-stock  and 
bound  themselves  to  pay  the  interest  to  the  university.  This  has  been  faithfully  per- 
formed. For  the  temporary  suspension  in  the  year  1867  of  this  fund  the  State  cannot  be 
blamed.  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Gleneral  Pope,  who  is  thought  by 
some  not  to  be  responsible  for  his  own. 

"It. will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  above  account  that  the  university  is  in  no 
sense  the  debtor  of  the  State.  The  40,000  acres  of  land  given  to  it  in  1784  were  vested 
absolut43]y  in  the  college,  and  this  was  before  the  organization  of  the  present  State-gov- 
ernment. For  all  subsequent  appropriations  the  State  has  been  amply  jrepaid.  The 
lands  themselves  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Had  they  remained  in  possession  of  the 
university,  the  chances  are  that  she  to-day  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
million  dollars'  endowment.  Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin  tells  us,  in  a  letter  dated 
October  31, 1850 :  *  The  State  has  been  fully  re-imbursed  for  all  its  appropriations  out  of 
the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  35,000  acres  of  the  university-lands,  and  stiU 
stands  indebted  to  the  university-fund  the  value  of  5,000  acres  of  the  best  Georgia 
lands  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  40,000  acres  donated  to  the  university  in  1784,  5,000 
acres  of  land  ^ven  to  the  university  not  being  in  the  limits  of  this  State,  but  lying 
and  being  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.'" 

Bespecting  general  education  in  the  State,  the  same  gentleman  said  on  the  same 
occasion : 

*'  What  has  C^rgia  done  for  the  cause  of  education  f  The  State  has  attempted  great 
tilings  in  this  cause.  It  has  accomplished  very  little.  It  is  the  old  story,  the  perpetual 
partnri  tion  of  the  mountain  and  never-failing  delivery  of  the  mouse*  Systems  of  public 
lastmctiun  have  encumbered  our  statute-books.  They  have  been  abandoned  and  are 
forgotten.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for  educational  purposes,  and  county-offi- 
cials have  not  thought  enough  of  the  cause  to  apply  to  the  treasury  for  the  county- 
funds.  In  1849  a  law  existed  giving  $20,000,  to  be  clivided  among  the  several  counties 
of  the  State,  to  establish  schools  for  poor  children.  Thirty-two  counties  failed  to  make 
any  return  of  their  poor  children,  thereby  voluntarily  relinquishing  their  claims  on  the 
State.  It  is  true  the  appropriation  was  ridiculously  small;  but  when  men  fail  to  ask 
for  money  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  you  may  be  sure  they  do  not  care  for  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  it«  use. 

"  But  the  apathy  of  the  people  of  Georgia  with  regard  to  public  instruction  has  been 
illustrated  with  still  more  clearness.  The  Department  of  Education,  a  Bureau  lately 
created  by  the  General  Government,  has  published  a  map  showing  the  comparative 
degrees  of  illiteracy  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  illiterate  sections  are 
represented  by  dark  lines,  and  with  shame,  as  a  Georgian,  am  I  compelled  to  say  that 
on  the  map  the  good  State  of  Georgia  has  a  very  somber  appearance.  In  1850  thero 
were  iil3,903  native  white  adults  in  the  State  of  Georgia ;  of  these,  42,948  were  unable 
to  read  and  write.  That  is  about  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number.  In 
1860  the  population  had  increased  and  the  illiterates  were  reduced  to  about  18  per  cent 
This  is  conbned  to  the  native  white  adults,  and  yet  we  with  justice  may  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  every  child  in  Georgia,  from  the  granitic  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  magnolia-forests  of  the  Southwest,  will  eiijoy  the  priceless  boon  of  free 
education. 

StatUtioal  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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PROPOSED  UNIFICATION  OF  THE  DNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEOtS. 

•Under  an  act  approved  February  15, 1873,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  tuke  into  consideration  a  proposal  for  unifying  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
the  colleges  of  the  State  under  one  comprehensive  plan,  putting  an  end  to  connlcts 
now  cxisriu^  and  harmonizing  tbe  educational  interests.  This  commission  met  Jan- 
nary  21, 1874,  and  its  chainnan,  Rev.  J.  O.  A.  Clarke,  D.D.,  the  proposer  of  the  scheme, 
read  an  elaborate  paper  in  favor  of  tbe  general  idea  of  so  uniting  the  various  instita- 
tions  that  there  should  be  one  great  State-university,  to  which  the  denominational 
colleges  of  the  State  should  be  attached  aa  parts  of  the  general  plan.  After  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  the  subject,  continued  into  an  evening-session,  two  resolutions 
were  proposed,  the  first  complimenting  Dr.  Clarke  upon  his  paper  and  appointing  a 
comuiitt^je  to  present  it  to  the  governor,  and  through  him  to  the  general  assembly,  the 
second  memorializing  the  general  assembly  to  appoint  or  authorize  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  perfect  a  plan  for  the  proposed  arrangement,  and,  it  thisshonld 
not  be  found  practicable,  then  to  perfect  a  plan  by  which  the  university  and  colleges 
might  bo  brought  into  a  more  cordial  co-operation.  The  first  of  these  resolutions  was 
passed  unanimously,  the  second  with  burone  dissenting  vote. 

The  general  plan  is  to  have  the  common  school  for  the  base,  the  university  for  tbe 
apex,  grading  up  to  this  through  the  academies  and  high  schools  and  colleges, 
eliminating  from  these  last  studies  that  should  be  peculiar  to  the  university  and  from 
the  university  such  as  should  be  peculiar  to  the  colleges ;  all  then  to  participate  in 
recognition  by  the  State  and  to  receive  aid  from  it  when  needed,  as  parts  of  one  great 
system.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  proposition,  the  progress  of  negotiations 
towards  accomplishment  of  it  must  be  watched  with  interest. 


COLLEGES    FOR  WOMEN. 

Reports  have  bc^n  received  from  fourteen  institutions  for  the  higher  instmction  of 
women,  a  majority  of  which  confer  baccalaureate  degrees ;  three  merely  award  diplo- 
mas of  graduation,  and  three  others  do  not  report  definitely  npon  this  point.  The  re- 
turns show  an  aggregate  of  97  teachers,  40  of  whom  are  gentlemen,  and  57  ladies,  and 
l,55(i  pupils,  of  whom  499  are  in  preparatory  departments,  55  in  special  or  partial 
courses,  and  6  were  pursuing  post-graduate-studies.  Of  those  engaged  in  the  regular 
collegiate  course,  316  were  in  the  freshman,  333  in  the  sophomore,  235  in  the  junior, 
and  174  in  the  senior-classes.  In  all  these  schools  music  is  taught,  and,  in  all  but  two, 
drawing  and  painting.  French  is  taught  in  all ;  French  and  German  in  5;  and  in  1 
Italian  is  added.  Twelve  have  chemic  laboratories,  10  philosophic  apparatus  or 
cabinet,  and  1  an  astronomic  observatory,  with  a  good  6-inch  acromatio  refracting  tele- 
scope, imported ;  4  have  at  least  the  nuclei  of  an  art-gallery,  and  the  same  number 
some  means  of  physical  culture.  Eleven  report  the  possession  of  libraries,  the  largest 
of  which  numbers  5,000  volumes,  the  smallest,  200. 
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SCHOOL  or  LAW. 

Law  department  University  of  Georgia. .. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 


AtlanU  Medical  College 

Medical  Colifge  of  Oeorgiat . 
Savannah  Medical  College... 


SCHOOL  or  THEOLOOT. 
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115 
135 
86 
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$20,000 


5,000 


•0 


'Ji,*id5 


TOO 


500 

5.000 
3.000 


Clark  Theological  Seminary  t 

♦Property  not  dbtinct  from  that  of  the  nniversity. 

t  Medical  departmpni  of  University  of  Georgia. 

tTbU,  yet  in  itii  iufoncy,  hi  meant  to  be  the  tteed  of  a  oniverii^  for  the  freedmen.  Its  coaTse*!n  EngUth  It 
normal  and  theological,  with  some  clns«lcal  Instmction.  In  Mercer  University,  at  Blacon,  about 30  stadentib 
baying  the  ministry  In  view,  receive  a  partial  theologioal  training. 
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BDS1KI88-C0LLEGM. 

Moore'a  Basinens-UoiTerBity 

5 

s 
n 

95 

Bosinefi-department  Bowdon  CoUege  .... 

SCHOOLS  OF  SCIBIIC*. 

G«orgfa  S»Bte  College  of  Agricnltare 

North  Georgia  Agricnltaral  CoUege 

1325.000 

1243,000 

»37,000 

$29,000 

13,000 

GEORGIA  INSTITUTE  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Harmony  in  all  departments,  general  success  among  the  pnpils,  and  general  good 
health  are  among  the  things  mentioned  with  thankfulness  in  the  report  for  Jnly  1, 
1S73.  The  appropriation  for  the  support-fund  has  proved  sufficient ;  one  of  $1,000  for 
repairs  and  furniture  has  been  expended  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  appearance 
and  comfort  of  the  institntion  and  another  of  $1,500  has  enabled  the  board  of  com- 
missioners to  introduce  water  into  every  part,  providing  for  cooking,  washing,  bath- 
ing, and  extinguishment  of  fires.  During  the  year  63  pupils  were  admitted :  6  com- 
pleted the  odnrse  of  stndy  and  57  remained  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  deportment 
of  the  pupils  is  said  to  have  beeen  wholly  good,  the  literary  studies  have  progressed 
satisfactorily,  and  the  shoe* shop,  the  only  mechanic  department,  has,  besides  furnish- 
ing the  pupils  in  it  with  a  good  trade  and  supplying  the  establishment  with  all  the 
Ixwts  and  shoes  required,  proved  fully  self-sustaining. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  colored  mutes  has  been  of  late  presented  with  such 
frequency  that,  to  avoid  the  embarrassments  connected  with  it,  the  trustees  propose 
au  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  especially  for  this  class.  They 
think  that  the  number  of  colored  mntes  applying  would  not  exceed  25  to  30  for  some 
tune  to  come,  and  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  a  legislative  grant  of  $4,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  building  to  receive  that  many  and  or  $2,000  to  begin  with  for 
their  support. 

OBITUARY. 

In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1874, 
the  educational  interests,  not  of  Georgia  only,  but  of  the  whole  South,  have  sustained  a 
serioas  loss.  Dr.  C.  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  had  drifted  southward  under 
the  influence  of  providential  circumstances,  and  identified  himself  with  the  interests 
of  the  region  where  he  found  a  home.  Graduating  with  honor  at  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1843,  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  the  next  vear, 
and  labored  in  it  with  growing  reputation  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  chosen  professor 
in  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Illinois ;  subsequently  was  called  to  a  professorship  in 
Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin,  and  from  there  recalled  to  McKendree  by  election  to  the 
presidency.  A  successful  presidency  of  five  years  still  further  enhancing  his  reputa- 
tion, he  was  placed  in  an  even  greater  post  of  usefulness  as  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  the 
chief  or|;an  of  the  Methodist  communion  for  New  England.  The  sedentary  labors  of 
this  position  proved,  however,  too  exhausting,  and  with  broken  health  he  had  to  seek 
in  ldS7  the  milder  climate  of  the  8outh.  Recuperating  rapidly  in  the  pure  airs  of 
£astem Tennessee,  he  soon  resumed  his  work  as  educator  in  the  presidency  of  an  institu- 
tion of  his  church  at  Athens,  Georgia ;  in  1872  was  made  editor  of  the  Methodist  Advo- 
cate at  Atlanta,  and  there  labored  till  his  death,  which  was  the  result  of  exposure  at 
the  dedication  of  a  country  church  near  Athens,  Tennessee.  An  active  educator,  with  fine 
natire  powers  and  a  wide  range  of  acquirements.  Dr.  Cobleigh  had  thrown  himself 
midently  into  the  movement  for  establishing  a  new  university,  under  Methodist  influ- 
ences, at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  preliminary  steps 
toward  its  establishment  accomplished  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  Being  dead,  he  will 
yet  speak  in  the  instructions  there  to  be  delivered^  and  its  halls  will  rise  in  part  as  a 
noble  monument  to  his  memory. 
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LIST   OF   SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  GEORGIA. 
Hon.  GuBTAVUS  J.  Obb,  State-^ehool-eommiationer^  AOanta, 

COUNTT-SCHOOL-COMMI8SIONERS. 


Appling 

Baker 

Bttldwln 

Bankfl 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bnllook 

Bnrke , 

Battti 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell  ..... 

Carroll , 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Columbia 

Colquitt 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DoKalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty  .... 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham..... 

Elbert 

Emanuel ...... 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth , 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Greene 

GwhiDett 

Habersham.... 

HaU 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Hvris 

Htrt 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson....... 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 


Lewis  Thomas . 
Thomas  W.  Fleming. 
John  Hammond. 
T.  C.  Chandler  . 
Rev.  T.  B.  Smith  , 
James F.  Goodman. 
a  M  Zettler*  . 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Campbell . 
■   G.Smith. 
Dr.  George  W.  Sease.. 
A.  H.  A.  Bell . 
RE.  Pound. 
J.J.Btick. 

F.M.  Adams ^ 

Capt  J.  W.  Beck 

Samuel  A.  Brown 

D.W.WiUIams 

James  Thompson 

W.H.Baker* 

Dr.  C.  N.  Howard 

W.T.Irvinet 

James  W.  Hudson 

Emory  F.  Anderson 

R.  RKennon 

Rev.  Robert  Logan 

H.D.O*Quin 

William  F.  Groves 

Dr.  John  W.  Barber 

J.T.Smith 

Dr.  B.  E.  Watkhis. 

R.B.  Pitman 

JohnW.EUis 

James  C.  Taylor 

D.E.  Smith 

Daniel  McGiU 

E.  A.  Davis 

James  Bishop 

O.  P.  Swearingen... 

L.E.  Welch 

JobnC.  Bowdon 

Joel  W.Perry. 

J.  P.  Prescottt 

Samuel  S.  Pitman 

B.A.  Heniy 

Josephus  Cfamp 

J.P.Adams 

Samnel  T.  W.  Minor 

M,A.Nevlnt 

Isaac  S.  Clement 

Mi^or  Thomas  T.  Dorough.. 

Jethro  W.  Manning 

E.W.  Watklns 

Seaborn  KitchensI 

Dr.  J.  J.  Harris 

H.C.Hunt 

James  A.  Thornton 

Rev.  J.  L.  King 

Thomas  J.  Hnglies,  sr 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bradley 


W.H.Bass.. 

Thomas  Philpot 

Joel  T.  Johnson 

Dr.  C.  A.  Webb 

John  J.  Bledsoe 

Q.R.  Nolan 

D.M.  Brown 

Manassoh  Henderson,  Jr . 

G.J.N.  Wilson 

W.R.Bemer 

Rev.  David  G.  Phillips... 

James  Hicks 

David  W.  Lester 

W.S.  Ramsey 

William  H.  Baldy 

John  B.  Mallard 


Holmesville. 

Newton. 

Milledgeville. 

Homer. 

Cartersvllle. 

NashvUle. 

Macon. 

Quitman.  ' 

Eden. 

MIU  Ray. 

Wavnosboro*. 

Indian  Springs. 

Morgan. 

St.  Mary's, 

Fairbnm, 

Bowdon. 

Ringgold. 

Colerain. 

Savannah. 

Cnsseta. 

Summerville. 

Canton. 

WatkinsviUe. 

Fort  Gaines. 

Jonesboro*. 

Homerville. 

Marietta. 

Donglas. 

Appling. 

Moultrie. 

Sharpsburg. 

Knozville. 

Trenton. 

Dawsonvllle. 

Bainbridge. 

Decatur. 

Eastman. 

Vienna. 

Albany. 

Salt  Springs. 

Blakely. 

Statenvllle. 

Springfield. 

Elberton. 

Swainsboro*. 

Morganton. 

FayetteviUe. 

Rome 

Cummlog. 

CamesviUe. 

Atlanta. 

EUUay. 

Gibson. 

Brunswick. 

Calhoun. 

Union  Point. 

LawrencQville. 

ClarkesvUle. 

Gainesville. 

Deavereanx. 

Bnchanan. 

Hamilton. 

HortweU. 

Franklin. 

McDonough. 

Perry. 

Irwinville. 

Jefferson. 

Monticello. 

Louisville. 

Wrightsville. 

Haddook,M.A.A.B.B. 

Dublin. 

StarkvUle. 

Walthonrrllle,  JSio.i,A^ 

&g.b;b. 
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Lineofai.... 
Lowndes... 
LampUn... 

Uaeon 

MadiKm 

Marion 

MeDnffie... 
Mcintosh.... 
Menwethar. 

MiUor 

MUton 

MUeheU 


MontfoixMiy. . 

Morgan 

Mamy 

Mnteogm.... 

K«wton 

Ogiethorp«... 

Pudding 

.Pkkeni 


Pike 

Polk 

PalaaU.. 
Patnam.. 
Qtitmnn  . 


Randolph . 
Biehmond. 
RockdaJe.. 
Schley.... 


Spalding.... 

Stewart 

Somter 

Tklbot 

TiUaf^ro... 

TatoaU 

Taylor 

TeWr 

Terrell 

Thomaa 

Towni 

IVoop 

Jwi«i 

Unloa 

Upion 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warmt 

Waihington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wliite 

Wntfteld.... 

WBeox 

WBkea 

WnUnson... 
Worth 


O.R.Strotber 

Rev.  A.  J.  Beasent 

B.  P.  Sitton , 

B.  A.HadHon 

John  M.  Skinner 

W.'A.  Siogleton 

R.H.  Pearce , 

8.W.Wil«>n , 

W.T.ReviU 

H.  D.Jobnsont 

Thomas  L.  Lewis 

James  H.  Powell 

Andrew  Dunn 

John  L.  Matthews , 

W.  H.  Oocroft 

Rev.  8.  H.  Henry 

N.G.  Oattis 

Dr.  H.  T.  Shaw 

Thomas  H.  Dosler 

L.J.SpinkB 

A.  P- Mulllnoxt 

Dr.  A.  &L  Moore 

A.  P.  Turner 

T.  L.Pittman! , 

Rev.  Qwrge  R.  McOall . . 

William  W.  Tomer 

Joel  E.Smith 

P.A.BlecWey 

Thomas  A.  Coleman 

Mai.  A.H.MeLawi 

J.G.Barton 

Rev.  John  N.  Hndson 

W.  L.  Matthews .-. 

H.E.  Morrow ., 

W.H.  Harrison 

M^.  William  A.  WUson. 

W.R,Warthen 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Smith  .... 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Leitter 

Rev.  Jnlias  Gardner 

Alexander  MoDaffie 

J*.  M.  Lennard 

W.P.Hubert 

W.  R.  McConnell 

JohnE.Toolo 

A.E.Na8b 

Edward  D.  Rogen 

J.  0.  McMlchael 

D.C!  Sutton 

O.A.Nunnallyt 

Bunrell  Sweat 

A.  S.  Morgan 

Dr.  Horatio  N.  HoUifleld 

Rev.  A.  Clark 

N.A.Windsor 

J.J.Methvin 

Rev.  W.  C.  Riehardaon. .. 

Stephen  Bowen 

Rev.  P.  T.  Simpson 

Pranklin  Cbambert 

J.  M.  C  Holamon 


Lincolnton. 

Valdosto. 

Dahlonega. 

Oglethorpe. 

DanielsviUe. 

Buena  Vista. 

Thomson. 

Darion. 

Greenville. 

Colquitt. 

Alpharotto. 

CamlUia. 

Porsvth. 

Mt  Vomon. 

Madison. 

Spring  Place. 

Columbus. 

Oxford. 

WlntervUIe. 

Dallas. 

Jasper. 

Blackshear. 

Milner. 

Cedar  Town. 

HawkinsvUle. 

Eatonton. 

Hatcher's  Station. 

Clayton. 

Cnthbert. 

Augusta. 

Conyers. 

EUavUle. 

Ogeeche<i. 

Griffin. 

Lumpkin. 

Americus. 

Talbotton. 

Crawford  ville. 

ReidviUe. 

Butler. 

Lumber  City. 

Dawson. 

ThomasvlUo. 

Hiwassee. 

La  Grange. 

Griswoldvillo. 

Blaimville. 

Thomaston. 

La  Payette. 

Monroe. 

Warreabore. 

Warrenton. 

Sandersville. 

Jessnp. 

Preston. 

Cleveland. 

Dalton. 

Abbeville. 

Washhigton. 

Irwinton. 

Isabella. 


crnr-suPKRiNTxin>KNTi. 


City. 

* 

Name. 

PostK>fflce. 

Atlanta 

B.MaUon » 

Atlanta. 

Athens 

W.  L.  Brown .................................... 

Athens. 

Angwta 

A.H.McLnws , 

Geo.M.Dewi * 

B.M.Zeitler 

Augusta. 
ColtimbuB. 

Obtambos 

Maeon...  ..      ..a...  ...x.... 

Macon. 

fbv^mh .. 

W.H.Baker 

Savannah* 

*  Superintendent  of  schools  for  citv  and  oottnty. 

f  Pormer  commissioner,  still  in  office,  no  inccessor  having  been  chosen  and  qoalifled. 
X  Has  been  elected,  but  has  not,  aa  yet,  been  oommlasioned. 
Ike  State'board  of  education  Is  composed  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  comptroller«general,  lecre- 
tvj  of  stale,  and  State-ichool-eommiiaioner.  f  '^^^^^l^ 
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II.LIIVOI8. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Newton  Batoman,  State-miperintendent  of  public  instmctlon.] 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  1873. 

Beoeipts, 

From  taxation $6,675,097  35 

Interest  on  permanent  fund 487,731  20 

From  other  sources 2,096,613  25 

Total. ....^. 9,259,441  80 

ExpendiUiree, 

Forsitesand  bnildings $952,075  23 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 59,695  99 

For  salaries  of  superintendents 102,546  28 

For  salaries  of  teachers 4,473,518  72 

For  fuel  and  light 041.818  31 

For  rent :«,530  54 

For  repairs 454,846  66 

Miscellaneous 2,542,410  07 

Total ; 0,259,441  80 

Amount  of  available  school-fund 6,3H2,«00  00 

The  item  of  n^ceipts  from  other  sources  includes  balance  from  previous  year  and 
money  borrowed  for  building-purposes,  &.c. 

In  the  Siilaries  of  superintendeuis  ai'e  included  only  State-  and  county-^nperiutend- 
ents.     Ci'y-sui»eriuten<U*Dt8  are  not  reported  separately. 

Miscellaneous  expen<liture  includes  compensation  of  township-treasurers,  interest  on 
district^ bonds,  principal  on  district-bonds  paid,  and  balance  on  hand  September  IK), 
1873. 

SCHOOL- STATISTICfl. 

Population  under  21  years  of  age 1,399,191 

Number  of  childrin  under  6  years  of  age ! 489,363 

Nnmbt*r  eurolb-d  in  school .* 655,568 

Average  daily  attendance /. 27.61 

Whole  number  of  schools 11,620 

Average  durafiou  of  school  in  days 151.4 

Number  of  pupils  iu  private  schools 45,464 

TEACHERS. 

Nwmber  of  male  teachers  in  public  schools 8,765 

Number  of  ffuia'e  teachers  in  public  schools I 12,013 

Whole  number  of  teachei-s*    20,794 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers i $52  92 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers $40  51 

The  rep(»rts  from  three  ctmnlies  were  not  received,  and  the  figures  of  last  year  were 
used.  Ilence,  tlie  returns  are  not  strictly  correct ;  but  tbo  variation  from  the  cornHst 
result  is  supposed  to  be  so  inconsiderable  that  they  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  just 
exhibit  of  the  schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  past. 

ILLITERACY. 

• 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  heretofon»  required  by  law,  trustees  and  directors  are  to 
ascertain  an<l  report  the  numlier  of  children  l»etween  the  ages  of  12  and  21  years 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  wri to,  together  with  the  causes  of  such  illiteraey.  The 
males  and  feujales  of  this  class  are  to  be  rei>orteil  separately  and  the  causes  of  the 
neglect,  to  educate  them  must  be  Kcarched  out  and  noted  as  fully  as  possible.  The  re- 
sults of  these  inquiries  will  be  valuable  and  suggestive.  Some  progress  has  already 
been  made,  &n  will  be  seen  from  the  following  s« at istics 

*Teu  teaohem  reported  whose  sex  is  not  given.  , 
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Beport  of  number  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  unable  to  read  and  write  and  causes 
therefor : 

CaoMS.  Knmber. 

Indigence 447 

Feeble  health 300 

Unsoundness  of  mind ". 278 

Inaccessibility  of  schools 453 

Neglect  of  parents  or  gaardians 4,175 

Tmancy , 171 

Colored  persons  without  school-advantages 308 

Mutes a 25 

Blindness,  total  or  partial 82 

Impediment  of  speech .* 2 

Deafness , ■. 5 

Intemperance  of  parents 1 

Unknown 506 

Total .' 6,753 

Males 3,409 

Females 3,307 

Sex  not  specified 37 

Total 6,753 

The  actnal  number  of  illiterates  is  donbtless  greater  than  that  reported.  This  is 
the  first  report  under  the  new  law  ;  future  ones  will  no  doubt  l>e  more  full  and  ac- 
carate. 

SCHOOL-REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

"The  State  of  Illinois,  eighteen  years  ago,  as  tru8t.ee  for  the  whole  people,  embarked 
in  a  gigantic  enterprise,  no  less  than  the  elementary  education  of  all  tbe  \outh  within 
its  borders.  Under  its  authority,  as  the  supreme  bead  of  the  corporation,  towns  and 
Behool-districts  have  purchased  lands  and  built  and  equipped  school-bouses  to  tbe 
agi^regate  value  of  twenty  uilllous  of  dollars.  On  tbe  pay-rolls  of  these  cihes,  towns, 
aod  districts,  there  are  now  about  twenty-four  thousand  teacbers,  scbool-oflBcers,  Und 
other  employes,  to  whom  is  paid  annually  over  four  millions  of  dollars.  Tbe  otber 
necessary  incidental  and  current  expenses  required  to  mtiintain  and  keep  in  operation 
all  the  purrs  of  the  vast  enterprise  amount  to  over  three  millions  per  annum  more. 
To  meet  thin  annual  outlay  of  more  tbau  seven  millions  of  dollars,  the  State  itself,  as 
BQch,  contributes  one  million  of*dollars  annually,  and  tbe  several  cities,  towns,  and 
districts  the  remaining  six  and  more  millions.  All  tbis  money,  or  very  nearly  all,  is 
raised  by  a  direct  ad-valorem  tax  npon  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  people: 
ooe-seveatb  by  the  State  itself,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  and  the  other  six-sevenths 
by  the  local  civil  corporations,  m  virtue  of  powers  conferred  by  the  State." 

RIGHTS  OP  TAX-PAYERS. 

"Hence,  every  school -tax-payer  in  the  State  is  a  sti)ckholder,  in  a  financial  sense,  in 
tbat  immense  enterprise  known  as  the  free-scbool-Hystem,  and  has  aritrbt,  as  such,  to 
look  for  1-e.tHonable  returns  on  his  investment,  and,  in  default,  to  institute  such  in<iui- 
ries  and  endeavor  t-o  effect  such  changes  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  may  seem  ex- 
pedient au<l  necessary.  And  when  it  Ih  considered  tbat  the  diviileuds  in  this  case  are 
p»yttble,  not  iu  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value,  in  tbe  men- 
tal and  moral  irnpi-ovement  of  the  children  of  the  tax-paver  and  stockholder  and  iu 
the  general  Improvement  and  el  -vation  of  society,  the  right  and  doty  of  seeking  to 
discover  and  remove  any  causes  of  failure,  or  of  partial  failure,  become  still  more  ap- 
Darent." 

EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  OP  COTX>RED   CHILDREN. 

The  8*^ate-enperintendent  has  always  believed  .(bat  tbe  article  of  tbe  State-co^^sti- 
tatioo  which  provides  f(»r  a  **  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this 
State  may  receivt^  a  g(MMl  oommou-scbool-educatioo,''  est>ablisbes  the  principle  tbat  all 
tbesf^bo«>l-gning  chihiren  in  Illinois  shall  be  entitled  to.the  benefits  of  tbe  free  schools, 
without  exception  oi  discrimination  ;  and  tbe  schools  of  tbe  State,  with  occasional  ex- 
centions.  have  bi^n  conducted  in  accordance  there wiih. 

Recognizing  the  spirit  and  intent  of  tbe  law,  and  in  practical  furtherance  of  its 
paramount  reqqirenujnts,  the  twenty-seveuib  general  avssembly  enact*'d  i  bat**  every 
Doard  of  school-directors  shall  establish  a-.d  keep  in  operation  a  suflicieut  number  of 
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free  schools  for  the  proper  acoommodation  of  all  ohildroa  in  the  distriot  over  the  age 
of  6  and  nuder  21  years,  and  shall  secure  to  all  such  children  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
an  e^ual  education  in  such  free  schools" 

Directors  throughout  the  State  were  peremptorily  enjoined  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law;  and  the  superintendent  says  that  comparatively  few  instances 
have  come  to  his  notice  of  a  set  purpose  to  disregard  the  rights  of  any  class  of  youth. 

Several  instances  have  been  reported  where  school-directors,  assuming  that  the 
clause  providing  that  they  shall  "  have  power  to  assign  pupils  to  the  several  schools '' 
refers  especially  to  colored  pupils,  have  construed  it  as  conferring  upon  them  authority 
to  take  such  pupils  out  of  their  proper  grades  and  classes  in  the  same  school  and  place 
them  in  separate  rooms  and  nnder  separate  t^eachers  in  the  same  building,  and  nave 
done  so,  thereby  deprivinc^  them  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  the  graded  system  of 
schools.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  number  of  colored  pupils  was  very  small — ^from 
one  to  eight  or  ten — the  practical  effect  of  this  interpretation  has  been  to  exclude  such 
pupils  from  school  altogether,  and  that  result  may  even  have  been  contemplated  and 
desired.  The  exclusion  in  these  cases  was  by  no  order  or  direct  act  of  the  school-board, 
but  resulted  from  the  refusal  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  accept  the  inferior  pro- 
visions tendered  them. 

In  a  few  instances  colored  children  have  been  openly  refused  admittance  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  no  provision  whatever  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  for  their  educa- 
tion. They  have  simply  been  ignored  or  disregarded,  just  as  before  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  and  laws. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  more  adequate  penalties  and  snrer  and  speedier 
modes  of  redress  be  provided  in  cases  where  boards  of  school-directors  or  boards  of 
education  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  to  all  children  legally  entitled  thereto  the  op- 
portunity for  an  equal  education  in  the  free  schools  under  the  control  of  such  boards. 

8CH90L-DISCIPLINB. 

A  late  amendment  to  the  school-law  empowers  directors  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils 
for  **  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,'^  and  declares  that  no  action  shall  be  against  them  for 
such  expulsion  or  suspension.  The  phrase  "  incorrigibly  bad  "  is  not  limited  to  violent 
outbursts  of  passion,  or  acts  of  open  insubordination,  or  flagrant  violations  of  the  rules 
of  morality.  It  applies  to  omissions  of  duty  and  to  the  settled  and  contumacious  neg- 
lect or  disregard  of  any  proper  regulation  or  requirement,  quite  as  much  as  to  more 
flagrant  acts  of  disobedience  and  perversity.  Hence,  a  scholar  may  lawfully  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled  for  willful  and  obstinate  refusal  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  rule 
or  regulation  in  regard  to  absence  or  tardiness.  The  right  and  duty  of  directors  to  en- 
force such  regulations  as  will  secure  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance  have 
been  affirmed  by  several  of  the  circuit-courts  and  by  the  supreme  courts  of  many 
States.  The  principle  is  inherently  sound,  being  essential  to  tne  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  for  which  public  schools  exist. 

SHORT  SCHOOL-TERMS  FOR  TOUI^  CHILDRBN. 

Directors  are  authorized  to  provide  that  children  nnder  12  years  of  a^ 'shall  not 
be  confined  in  school  more  than  four  hours  daily.  In  exercising  the  discretion  granted, 
directors  may  extend  the  privilege  to  all  nnder  the  prescribe  age  or  only  to  those 
whose  physioisd  or  mental  condition  requires  the  benefit  of  the  shorter  session. 

THE  WORD-METHOD. 

The  true  method  of  learning  to  read  is  thus  described : 

Children  should  be  "  accustomed  from  their  first  school-honr  to  deal  with  objects 
and  things — tangible  and  visible  or  readily  comprehensible;  then  with  words,  as 
words,  with  which  to  name  and  describe  those  things  and  objects;  and  lastly  with  let- 
ters, as  merely  the  material  out  of  which  words  were  made.''  Thns,  they  will  **  know 
their  a  b  c's  perfectly — their  names,  shapes,  sounds,  and  combinations — without  ever 
having  studied  them,  as  such,  at  all.'' 

"The  word-method,  with. a  strictly  phonic  treatment  of  the  letters,"  makes  such  re- 
sults possible.  This  is  "  the  short,  pleasant,  blessed  road  to  '  reading  without  tears.' " 
**  Its  universal  adoption  would  chase  the  clouds  from  school-room-skies  and  it  would 
release  for  other  studies  at  least  one-half  the  time  now  needlessly  spent  in  learning  to 
spell  and  read." 

•*  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND   LAWS  INTERROGATBD. 

In  the  case  before  ns,  what  is  the  end  to  the  attainment  of  which  proper  means  are 
to  be  employed  f  The  constitution  declares,  explicitly,  what  the  object  or  end  of  the 
school-system  shall  be :  "  A  good  common'SduMl-eduoation  for  all  the  children  of  the 
State."  A ''  good"  common-school-education  implies  a  wise  and  appropriate  selection 
of  stndies  and  sound  and  thorough  instruction  therein.  The  legislature  in  prescribing 
the  studies  assumed  and  believed  them  to  be  appropriate  for  the  schools  of  the  people. 
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adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  common  life,  caloalated  to  promote  the  mate- 
rial interests,  and  some  of  the  higher  interests,  of  the  yoath  of  the  State  and  of  the 
commonwealth,  designed  to  aid,  eoconrage,  and  elevate  the  pupils  individnally,  to  pro- 
mote their  success  and  prosperity  in  hnsiuess,  and  render  them  hotter  and  more  intel- 
ligent citizens. 

Again,  the  fundamental  law  declares  that  the  system  of  free  schools  to  he  provided 
shalT  be  "  thorough  and  efficient,"  That  is  "  effleient "  which  actually  produces  or  helps  to 
prodnce  effects.  Efficient  instruction  in  any  department  of  learning  is  such  instruction 
as  resnits  in  a  competent  understanding  of  that  branch  of  learning,  such  understand- 
ing being  the  object  aimed  at  in  teaching. 

The  work  of  the  schools  is  also  required  to  be  thorough.  That  is  a  strong  term.  A  sub- 
ject is  thoroughly  taught  when  it  is  entirely  and  completeljr  taught — when  it  is  pre- 
eeuted  in  all  its  essential  conditions  and  relations — when  the  light  is  made  to  penetrate  it 
through  and  through.  The  word  is  used  in  the  constitution  to  express  in  the  strongest 
manner  possible  the  kind  of  schools  and  of  instruction  that  the  general  assembly  must 
establish  and  provide. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  teach  the  twelve  branches  prescribed  by  law  in  the  com- 
mon district-schools  during  the  brief  average  period  of  pu]pilage  therein  f  It  is  not 
possible.  Of  necessity,  there  must  be  limitations.  The  requirements  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense,  not  as  to  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing, but  as  to  its  extent — as  to  the  ground  to  be  occupied  in  the  case  of  each  study. 
The  work  undertaken  must  be  "  thoroughly  and  efficiently''  accomplished,  but  too  much 
must  not  be  undertaken ;  that  is  the  practical  point. 

Teachers,  especially  in  ungraded  schools,  should  eliminate  and  revise  nearly  everv 
branch  of  the  comroon-school-course,  **  not  assuming  that  whatever  is  in  the  book 
must  bo  learned  and  recited,  and  that  one  paragraph,  page,  or  chapter  is  about  as  im- 
portant as  another  ;  but,  thoughtfully  surveying  the  whole  field,  the  circumstances 
of  their  schools,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  time  within  which  it 
most  be  accomplished,  let  them  mark  out  and  determine  what  portions  of  the  book 
are  essential  and  what  may  be  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  their  particular  schools  are 
concerned,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  line  of  study  so  marked  out." 

WHAT  CONSTTTUTES  A  GOOD  TEXT-BOOK. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  text-book  should  contain  eveijthing  belonging  to  the 
snbjcct  of  which  it  treats.  Just  here  has  been  the  mistake  of  authors  and  makers  of 
elementary  school-books.  There  are  innumerable  things  appertaining  to  arith- 
metic, reading,  grammar,  natural  philosophy,  hygiene,  Ac. — things,  too,  of  much 
intrinsic  interest  and  value — which,  nevertheless,  are  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  rudi- 
mentary principles.  And  yet  most  school-books  are  burdened  with  these  extraneous 
matters. 

The  essential  outlines  and  principles  of  a  subject  are  all  that  there  is  place  or  time 
for  in  the  ordinary  grades  of  public  schools.  In  respect  to  the  natural  sciences,  the 
law  itself  establisnes  this  point,  though  really  too  obvious  to  need  confirmation :  that 
the  ^  elements ''  of  the  sciences  are  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  And  how 
much  more  than  this  is  practicable  in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  or 
history  f  What  the  schools  attempt  they  should  thoroughly  accomplish  ;  less  than  the 
rudiments  cannot  be  undertaken,  and  these  may  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  every  child 
in  the  allotted  season  of  pupilage.  If  much  more  is  attempt6d,  it  will'  not  be  accom- 
plished, and  even  the  less  will  be  put  at  hazard. 

Whatever  other  peculiarities  it  may  have,  a  good  elementary  text-book  should 
have  two  characteristics :  brevity  and  precision.  In  some  subjects,  where  the  whole 
Buperstructure  stands  upon  a  few  comprehensive  principles,  the  book  should  contain 
all  those  principles,  with  matter  enough  for  illustration  and  practice ;  and  it  need  not 
contain  anything  more.  And  since,  in  all  the  stages  of  elementary  instruction,,  the 
memory  must  of  necessity  be  constantly  employed,  it  is  evident  that  rules  and  princi- 
ples shoold  be  expressed  in  the  most  precise  and  comprehenaive  terms. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  branches  added  to  the  common-school-course  by  the  introduction  of*  natural 
science  are  four  in  number:  botany,  physiology,  (inclndiu|^  hygiene,)  zoology,  and 
natural  philosophy.  In  respect  to  the  frequency  of  lessons,  either  of  two  methods  may 
be  adopted:  there  may  be  one  or  two  exercises  per  week,  each  of  from  forty-five  to 
sixty  minutes'  duration,  or  one  brief  exercise  daily.  The  latter  plan  is  considered 
preferable. 

It  is  remarked  with  emphasis  that  the  time  for  the  study  of  the  elements  of  natural 
science  may  be  secured  by  a  thorough  revision  of  the  old  seven-branch-conrse  of  com- 
mon-school-studies. Not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  can  be  dispensed  witU,  and  not 
one  of  them  need  be,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  studies.  How,  then,  is  the 
necessary  time  to  be  gained  for  the  elements  of  natural  science  t  By  eliminating  or  dia- 
oarHmg  all  useless  or  superfluous  matter  from  the  text-hooks,  and  thereby  saving  wasted  time, 
mSf  with  improved  mdhods  of  teaching,  will  effectually  solve  theprohl^       C  OOQ I C 
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COUNTY-8UPKRVI8ION. 

lu  this  matter  IHinois  has  taken  a  long  step  backward.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  county-supervision  is  virtually  abolished.  The  office  will  nominally  remain, 
with  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  tinanoial  and  other  routine  business-duties ; 
but  county-supervision  and  inspection  of  schools — those  educaUonal  services  which  give 
to  the  office  its  chief  importance  and  value  and  which  have  been  so  beneficial  in  the 
past — will  practically  cease,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  free-school-system  will  be  shorn  of 
one  of  its  best  instrumentalities  and  remanded  to  the  condition  it  was  in  under  the  old 
**  school-commissioners,"  who,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  educational  work  to  perform, 
and  performed  none. 

The  compensation  is  to  be  derived  from  three  sources:  (1)  commissions  on  sales 
of  school-lands  and  other  lands,  (2)  commissions  on  moneys  distributed  and  loaned, 
and  (3^  a  per-dlem  of  $4  for  other  services  rendered.  The  nnmber  of  days'  service  is 
to  be  fixed  by  the  county-boards.  In  a  few  counties  superintendents  will  be  required 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  as  now,  and  in  some  others  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  te  two  hundred  days  will  be  designated ;  but  in  a  lurge  majority  of  counties 
fifty  days  or  less  will  be  the  rule,  while  instances  will  not  be  wanting  where  no  per- 
diem-services  whatever  will  be  authorized,  so  that  the  average  in  the  whole  State  will 
not  exceed  fifty  days.  The  compensation  will  be  substantially  as  follows :  $4  a  day, 
for  fifty  days,  |*200  ;  commissions,  about  $200— total,  $400  per  annum.  The  question 
whether  or  not  a  competent  county  ^superintendent  of  schools  can  be  procured  for  a  sal- 
ary of  $400  per  annum  need  not  be  asked.  Every  capable  and  accomplished  superin- 
tendent will  be  compelled  te  abandon  the  work  and  enj^age  in  other  pursuits,  as  sev- 
eral have  already  done  in  anticipation  of  the  probable  mture,  and  none  can  or  will  be 
found  te  supply  their  places. 

It  is  hence  strongly  recommended  that  this  provision  of  the  law  be  repealed  and 
that  county-superintendents  be  paid  a  fixed  and  definite  annual  salary,  the  amount  to 
be  designated  and  prescribed  in  the  school-law.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  counties 
be  divided  into  five  or  more  classes,  according  to  population,  and  the  superintendents' 
salaries  be  fixed  according  te  the  class,  provided  that  the  lowest  salary  allowed  shall 
not  be  less  than  $1,000  nor  the  highest  more  than  $3,000. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF   OOUNTY-8UPERINTKNDENT8. 

Sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  there  must  and  will  be  some  effectual 
means  provided  to  secure  competent  and  qualified  county-school-inspectors.  Around  the 
fact  that  in  some  counties  the  office  has  been  held  by  persons  notoriously  unfit  for  the 
position  and  incapable  of  performing  it«  duties,  cluster  nearly  all  of  those  objections 
to  the  office  which  have  in  them  a  color  of  reason  and  force.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  are  free  to  elect- whom  they  will,  it  is  never- 
theless the  fact  that  unsuitable  persons  continue  to  be  chosen  with  scarcely  diminished 
frequency.  It  is  believed  that  this  great  evil  can  be  reached  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  as 
speedily  as  possible  Years  of  trial  demonstrate  that  the  vital  matter  of  school-super- 
vision is  not  safe  under  the  policy  of  unrestricted  choice ;  that  year  after  year  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  Is  sacrificed  to  partisanship,  sectarianism^  local  dissensions,  or 
indifference.    It  is  a  solecism  in  the  school-system  that,  while  no  teacher  can  be  em- 

Sloyed  or  paid  in  any  school-district  in  the  State,  under  any  olronmstauces,  without 
ue  examination  and  licensure,  no  conditions  or  qualifications  of  any  kind  are  required 
of  the  man  who  conducts  the  examination,  and  issues,  or  refuses  to  issue,  the  license. 
This  is  neither  reasonable  nor  safe.  The  wise  purpose  of  the  law  in  requiring  proof  of 
the  fitness  and  competency  of  teachers  is  obviously  liable  to  be  negatived  and  nullified 
in  any  county  at  any  time. 

"  We  have  reached,"  says  Mr.  Bateman, "  something  like  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
free-school-svstem,  and  especially  in  this  important  arm  of  it.  Every  friend  of  educa- 
tion sees  and  feels  it.  We  must  advance  or  recede.  County-supttr vision  is  especially 
assailed  as  nnnecessary,  useless.  This  opposition  must  come  either  from  an  unintelli- 
gent view  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  such  supervision  or  from  the  poor  quality  of 
the  service  rendered  in  some  of  the  counties.  The  first  is  beyond  reach,  the  second  is 
not." 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  certain  appropriate  qtUilifications  be  prescribed 
and  enforced  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  the  office.  Such  a  law  would  be  in  the 
int-erest  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  Its  aim  would  be  to  call  the  very  best 
available  man  to  the  head  of  the  oommon-school-work  in  every  county  and  teat  his 
capability  beforehand. 

BXAMINATION    OF  TEACHERS. 

The  provision  of  the  new  law  requiring  examinations  of  teachers  to  be  conducted 
Jointly  by  theconnty-superintendentof  schools  and  two  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
county-board  is  believed  to  be  wrong  in  principle  and  bad  in  its  effect  and  tendencies. 
The  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  is  the  most  important  duty  that  any  sohool- 
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ofiBcer  has  to  perfonn;  it  requires  more  abiliir^,  discrimination,  discernment,  good 
sense,  and  sound  j  advent  than  any  other,  and  it  should  therefore  be  the  very  last  to 
be  put  at  hazard  or  intrusted  to  inexperienced  or  incompetent  hands.  That  duty  has 
hitherto  been  committed  wholly  to  the  county- superintendent  of  schools,  to  be  per- 
formed either  by  himself  in  person  or  by  examiners  of  his  own  appointment,  or  over 
whose  appointment  and  action  he  has  a  supervisory  control,  and  it  is  firmly  believed 
that  there  it  should  remain.  The  superintendent  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accounta- 
biUtv  for  the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himself  of  the  trust,  and  for  the  character, 
scholarship,  and'  competency  of  those  whom  he  licenses  to  teach ;  and,  to  enable  him  to 
meet  such  accountability,  he  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  ample  powers. 
No  certificate  should  be  valid  without  his  ofiicial  signature,  no  examination  lawful 
unless  conducted  by  him  or  by  examiners  designated  and  approved  by  him  ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  renewal  and  revocation  of  certificates  and  the  re-instatement  of  teach - 
ears  whose  certificates  have  been  revoked  for  cause  should  vest  solely  in  him.  So  it  has 
been  heretofore,  and  no  other  provision  of  the  law  has,  upon  the  whole,  worked  more 
satisfactorily.  For  any  neglect  of  duty  or  any  exercise  of  unwarrantable  authority  or 
any  abuse  oi  powers  conferred,  he  may  be  summarily  removed  by  the  county-board ; 
till  then  he  should  have  exclusive  control  of  the  examination  and  certificating  of 
teachers. 

TEACHBB8'  INSTITUTES. 

It  18  recommended  that  a  system  of  institutes  of  instruction  be  put  in  operation,  un- 
der State-control,  in  such  form  as  may  be  considered  wise  and  expedient,  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  those  about  to  teach  and 
to  enlighten  the  people  in  regard  to  e^pication ;  that  in  furtherance  of  these  ends  it  be 
provided  that  instruction  snail  be  given  in  such  institutes  to  the  teachers  in  the 
1^  and  methods  of  teaching,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  branches  of  study 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  free  schools,  and  more  particularly  to  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  recently  added  to  the  common-school-course  of  studies;  and  that  ad- 
dresses shall  be  delivered  to  the  people  on  matters  of  education,  science,  the  relation  of 
the  common  schools  to  the  arts,  industries,  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  any 
other  subjects  the  discussion  of  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple and  attach  them  more  doeelv  and  wisely  to  our  grand  system  of  public  education : 
and  that  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  institutes,  |10,000  per  annum  be  appropriated 
for  two  years  firom  the  State-treasury. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

The  statistics  of  1872  record  the  feust  that,  in  a  total  enumeration  of  882,693  between 
6  and  21  years  of  age,  only  696,833  are  reported  as  having  attended  any  school,  pub- 
tic  or  private,  during  any  part  of  the  year,  leaving  185360,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  enumeration,  m  no  school.  After  making  aSiowance  for  those  over  16  who 
have  completed  their  common-school-education,  for  invalid  children,  and  for  proba- 
ble shortage  in  the  reports  of  private  schools  and  all  othw  reasonable  deductions,  it 
may  be  estimated  that  not  less  than  100,000  children  of  lawful  school-age,  or  over  11 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  belonged  to  the  class  of  absentees  and  truants  during 
the  last  school-year.    A  compulsory  law  is  hence  beginning  to  b^  called  for. 

*       ELECTION  OP  WOMEN  TO  SCHOOL-OFFICES. 

A  law  passed  by  the  twenty-eighth  general  assembly  declares  "that  any  woman, 
married  or  single,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  and  possessing  the  quali- 
fications prescribed  for  men,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  general  or  special- 
sdiool-laws  of  this  State.^ 

This  act  took  effect  July  1, 1873.  The  terms  of  the  act  are  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive, leaving  no  room  for  doubt  or  question,  and  no  ambi^ities  to  be  explained  or 
construed.  All  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  obligations,  and  habilities  appertaining  to 
9«ii  as  particular  school-officers  appertain,  all  and  singular,  equally  and  in  the  same 
sense,  and  to  the  same  extent  precisely,  both  in  form  and  substance,  in  manner  and 
matter,  to  women  who  may  be  elected  or  appointed  to  the  same  offices. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  ten  ladies  were  elected  to  office  as  county-superin- 
tendents in  November,  1873. 

CHICAGO. 

SCHOOLrSTATIBTICS. 

Population  of  the  city,  367,396;  children  of  school-age,  (6-21,)  88,219;  enrolled  in 
schools,  44,091 ;  number  of  public  schools,  30,  including  13  primary,  21  grammar,  1 
high,  and  1  normal  schooL  All  the  pupils  learn  vocal  music ;  the  greater  part,  draw- 
ing also.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  are  taught  Gterman  and  56 
Fieneh.    Latin  and  Greek  form  a  part  of  the  course  in  the  high  school. 

The  private  and  parochial  schools  number  69  and  include  a  total  of  12Q  male  and 
204  female  teachers,  with  14,496  pupils.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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IIXITKRACY. 

The  last  census-returns  show  that  there  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago  7,350  pereons  above 
ton  years  of  age  who  cannot  read— nearly  2-i^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Those 
who  cannot  write  are  reported  at  10,548,  which,  without  doubt,  Includes  the  number 
who  cannot  read.  More  than  35  persons  out  of  each  1,000  in  the  city  above  10  years 
of  age  are  thus  ranked  as  illiterate.  Of  the  whole  number,  only  782  (less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population)  are  reported  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  21  years.  Of  the  fourteen  cities  having  over  100,000  population  each,  Chicago  re- 
ports the  smallest  percentage,  except  two  cities,  of  persons  between  10  and  21  years 
who  cannot  write.  That  this  city  stands  above  the  cities  of  nearly  equal  population, 
in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  derived  her  population  largely  from  other 
States  and  countries  where  good  school-systems  have  prospered  for  many  years. 

ATTBNDANCK. 

The  totaljenrollment  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  from  34,740,  daring  the  year 
1868-'69,  to  44,091,  (nearly  17  per  cent,  of  theentire  population,)  daring  the  year  1872-^73. 

The  decrease  in  the  average  attendance  and  in  punctuality  is  attributed  txy  'Hhe 
unsettled  condition  of  many  families,  deprived  of  their  homes  by  the  fire ;  the  great  de- 
mand for  labor  of  all  kinds  and  the  necessities  laid  upon  many ;  the  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1872-73,  and  the  unosaal  sickness  consequent." 

HALF-DAY-SCHOOLS. 

This  arrangement,  designed  to  accommodate  pupils  who  can  attend  school  only  half 
a  day,  has  been  made  in  the  lowest  divisions,  (iftntaining  pupils  who,  under  the  rales 
of  the  board,  are  dismissed  either  forenoon  or  afternoon  at  recess.  Instead  of  this  dis- 
missal, each  division  is  kept  for  the  full  time  of  one-half  day  and  dismissed  for  the 
other  half  day.  In  the  majority  of  oases  the  half-day-system  has  not  at  all  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  pupils. 

KINDEBGARTBN-SGHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  city  at  least  a  dozen  schools  called  Kindergarten,  all  with  more  or 
less  rightful  pretensions  to  the  name.  There  is  also  at  least  one  genuine  Kindergart^ju 
in  full  operation,  conducted  bv  two  German  ladies  from  Hamburg,  where  they  taught 
in  Kindergarten  and  studied  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  Kindergarten.  - 

SCHOOL-DISCIPLINE. 

In  preceding  years  two  methods  of  discipline  have  been  emploved :  corporal  punish- 
ment and  suspension.  The  number  of  cases  of  both  averaged  daily  16f .  The  past  year, 
when  there  has  been  but  the  one  method — suspension — shows  a  very  large  decrease  in 
cases  of  discipline,  the  suspensions  averaging  3^y  daily.  For  the  last  term  of  the  year 
there  was  but  one  suspension  for  each  17,000  pupils— a  much  better  showing  than  for 
the  five  years  preceding  this.  The  advancement  of  pupils  has  been  more  rapid  than 
under  the  old  method.  The  promotions  are  nearly  24  per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  of 
the  previous  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL-OFFENSES.  • 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  has  been  called  more  closely 
to  the  character  of  offenses  against  good  order  in  the  school-room  which  lead  to  suspen- 
sion, and  the  result  is  as  follows :  8^  per  cent,  are  the  result  of  continued  thoughtless- 
ness without  willful  intent ;  about  55  per  cent,  are  the  rpsult  of  a  settled  purpose  to 
disolioy  and  to  set  up  the  pupil's  will  against  the  will  of  the  teacher ;  about  3Gi  per 
cent,  are  the  result  of  unrestrained  passion,  malicious  spirit,  or  corrupt  sentimen*;. 
About  '^  per  cent,  of  those  suspended,  the  majority  of  whom  come  under  the  last  hejid, 
do  not  seek  restoration  to  school.  Of  the  65  per  cent,  restored,  60  per  cent,  seem  to  be 
improved  by  the  process  of  suspension  and  remain  ordinarily  obedient.  The  remain- 
ing 5  per  cent,  arc  soon,  of  necessity,  suspended  again. 

HECOMMENDATION  FOR  AN  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Pupils,  however  incorrigible,  are  entitled  to  an  education,  and  should  not  be  turned 
upon  the  streets  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  making  them  better.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  there  bo  established  in  the  center  of  the  city  an  ungradea  school  to  which 
such  pupils  may  be  transferred,  and  that  at  the  close  of  each  term  those  who  give  evi- 
dence of  permanent  reform  may  be  returned  to  their  own  schoolB  for  future  study. 

GERMAN. 

The  board  of  education  is  averse  to  making  the  study  of  German  compulsory.  It  is 
tan«:ht  in  13  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  2,359  last  year  to 
3,7*^4.    Of  these  pupils  1,525  are  of  German  parentage  and  2,199  are  the  children  of 
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Amerioans.  This  increase  in  an  optional  study  is  considered  quite  remarkable  and  evi- 
dence of  an  extraordinary  interest.  Tbe  committee  on  German  reports  that  the  pro- 
gress during  the  year  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

DRAWING. 

The  time  formerly  devoted  to  instruction  in  writing  is  now  divided  between  writing 
and  drawing.  The  general  testimony  is  that  progress  in  the  former  is  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  before,  the  practice  of  the  latter  having  a  decided  tendency  to  remove  rigid- 
ity of  muscle  and  awkwardness  of  movement,  as  well  as  to  secure  quicker  and  more  ac- 
eorate  observation. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHEB8. 

Of  the  560  teaohers  employed,  only  59  have  been  constant  and  punctual  in  attendance 
during  the  entiie  school-year.  In  three  grammar-schools  the  tardiness  of  teachers  was 
equal  to,  and  in  seven  grammar  and  nine  primary  schools  it  exceeded,  the  tardiness  of 
pupils.  The  number  of  days  lost  by  absence  is  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  days  employed. 

SALABIES  OF  LADT   TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  decrease  in 
tbe  cost  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  results  from  a  reduction  in  the  salaries'of 
lady  teachers  who  had  served  faithfhllv  for  three  or  more  years,  and  remarks :  "  The 
vacancies  annually  occurring  exceed  the  number  of  teachers  supplied  from  our  own 
schools.  Teachers  mast  be  called  in  from  without.  As  all  our  own  supply  is  necessa- 
rily inexperienced,  it  is  <)uite  desirable  that  the  teachers  from  abroad  be  experienced, 
and  such  cannot  be  obtained  unless  our  salaries  at  least  equal  the  salaries  given  sucli 
teachers  elsewhere.  If  the  salaries  of  lady  teachers  can  be  restored  to  the  point  reached 
before  the  fire,  we  can  certainly  find  opinirtunities  for  retrenchment  in  other  directions, 
if  necessiuy." 

QRADB-IN8TiTL)TE8. 

These  have  been  held  nearly  every  Saturday  forenoon  during  term-time,  one  4ay  for 
the  ninth-  and  tenth-grade-teachers,  another  for  seventh-  and  eighth-grade-teacbers, 
and  so  on.  Attendance  on  these  meetings  is  entirely  voluntary,  but  the  teachers  have 
very  generally  attended,  and  no  plan  has  heretofore  awakened  one-half  the  interest 
niani&ted  during  the  past  year.  The  infiuence  of  the  meetings  has  bean  shown  most 
decidedly  in  the  schools. 

CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  a  class  of  15  young  ladies  was  graduated  in  December, 
1872,  and  another  class  of  20  in  June,  1873.  The  latter  class  is  the  first  one  that  has 
passed  through  the  higher  course  of  study. 

The  close  relation  between  this  school  and  the  school-system  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that,  out  of  323  graduates.  162  are  now  teaching  in  the  city ;  and  to  this  number  will  be 
added  at  the  opening  of  the  year  the  20  recent  graduates,  making  182  out  of  323 
now  engaged  in  teacmng.    It  has  100  volumes  in  its  library,  including  20  on  pedagogics. 

ALTON. 

Alton,  with  a  total  population  of  12,000,  and  about  2,500  children  of  school-ago,  re« 
ports  1^11  enrolled  in  19  schools,  under  20  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  707. 

AUBORA. 

Aurora,  with  the  same  population,  4,049  children  of  school-age ;  3,211  enrolled  in  35 
aehools,  public  and  private,  under  50  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,1*^6. 

BELLEVILLE. 

Belleville,  with  the  same,  4,549  children  of  school-age ;  2,407  enrolled  in  37  schools, 
public  and  private,  under  49  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  89  per  cent. 

GALE8BUEG. 

Galesburg,  also  with  the  same  population,  3^572  children  of  school-age;  2,299  enrolled 
in  12  schoou,  public  and  private,  under  30  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,441. 

BLOOMINGTON. 

Of  larger  towns,  Bloomington,  with  22,346  population,  reports  children  of  school-age 
4,961 ;  enrolled  in  49  public  schools,  under  56  teachers,  3,247 ;  average  attendance,  2,830. 
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PEORIA. 

Peoria,  population  22,849;  children  of  echool-age,  7,787* ;  enrolled  in  public  schools, 3, 
496,  (besides  1,350  in  other  schools;)  average  attendance,  2,400. 

QUINCY. 

Qnincy,  popnlation  24,000;  children  of  school-age,  11,800;  enrolled  in  public  scbools, 
3,5U0;  average  attendance,  1,950. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Springfield,  population  20,000 ;  children  of  school-age,  5,041 ;  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  2,041;  average  attendance,  1,849. 

At  Alton  and  Aurora,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  are  taught  in  the  high  schools,  the 
latter  adding  di*awing,  and  vocal  music ;  at  Belleville,  drawing  and  German ;  at  Gale»- 
burg,  Latin,  drawing,  and  German;  at  Bloomington,  all  the  studies  named ;  at  Peoria, 
all;  at  Quincy,  Latin,  Greek,  German, and  drawing;  at  Springfield,  these  three  lan- 
guages, apparently  without  drawing  or  vocal  music. 

SECONDABT    INSTROCTION. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State,  the  number  of  private  academies  and 
kindred  institutions  for  secondary  training  appears  to  be  less  in  Illinois  than  in  many 
of  the  older  States.  The  high  schools  and  preparatory  departments  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  do  much  of  the  work  which  elsewhere  is  yet  lodged  in  private  hands.  Still 
21  schools  of  academic  rank  report  for  1873  an  aggregate  of  143  teachers,  (43  male,  100 
female,)  and  2,926  pupils,  ^986  males,  l,940females,)  of  whom  221  are  students  of  the 
classic  and  314  of  the  modem  languages.  Music,  vocal  or  instrumental— and  in  most 
cases  both — is  taught  in  19  of  these ;  drawing  in  16 ;  painting  in  oils  in  2.  Laboratories 
for  illustration  of  instruction  in  chemistry  are  jiossessed  by  9 ;  philosophic  apparatus 
by  12 ;  libraries  of  from  25  to  3,000  volumes  by  15. 

Besides  these  acadmies,  20  preparatory  schools  of  colleges  show  an  aggregate  of  93 
instructors,  with  2,700  pupils,  (1,743  males,  957  females,)  of  whom  5.')4  are  specifically 
said  to  be  preparing  for  the  academic  course  in  college  and  649  for  the  scientific  cours>.\ 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  greater  in  the  private 
academies  than  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  colleges,,  the  former  being  143  to 
2,926  and  the  latter  98  to  2,700. 

To  both  the  above  means  of  secondary  instruction  must  be  added  the  public  high 
schools  before  alluded  to.  Of  these  88  appeared  in  the  last  report  of  the  State-superin- 
tendent. These,  from  the  wide  circle  which  they  reach  and  the  increasing  elevation  of 
their  system  of  instruction,  are  destined  to  exert  a  growing  influence. 

And  yet  of  these  high  schools  the  superintendent  says:  "  The  whole  policy  of  free 
public  high  schools  is  questioned  in  some  quarters,  the  very  competency  of  a  Com- 
monwealth to  go  beyond  the  rudiments  in  its  free-school-work  being  sharply  chal- 
lenged by  not  a  few.  There  are  signs  of  a  combined  and  somewhat  formidable  at- 
tempt to  push  the  States  back  from  their  advanced  positions  and  compel  them  to  stop 
with  the  elements,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  field  to  be  occupied  and  developed  by  other 
instrumentalities  and  forces. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  free  public  high  school,  however,  are  great  and  obvious.  It 
brings  the  means  of  higher  instruction  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  It  saves  the 
expense  and  the  moral  and  social  risks  incident  to  boarding-schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions remote  from  the  salutary  restraints  of  home.  It  plants  in  the  midst  of  every 
township  adopting  the  plan  a  school,  the  influence  of  which,  if  it  be  well  coudnctod, 
must  favorably  aflect  the  tone  of  society  and  nearly  every  interest  of  the  community. 
Even  the  value  of  real  estate  and  other  property  will  bo  raised  by  it,  for  it  will  invite 
those  who  seek  homos  where  they  can  educate  their  children  without  being  parted 
from  them;  families  of  means,  intelligence,  and  refinement,  whoso  coming  is  a  Idess- 

*TUc  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  Peoria  \3  said  to  reqafre  a  corre>'pon*l»Tt  lacrt^*e  of 
ajccommodations,  and  it  is  recommended  that  to  meet  \b\«  need  there  should  be  egtablished  in  ditToreDt  parts 
of  the  city  small  primary  schools,  leaving  the  gramroar.grados  in  three  or  four  bulldiugs  HUltnbiy  located  to 
accommodate  those  desiring  to  attend  them.  The  Maperint<>ndent  of  the  high  Hchool  nays,  "  Our  dii$tnct 
rehoolH  give  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading,  Hpelllng.  penmanship,  geography,  Englimh  grammar,  United  Rtat*^s 
history,  arithmetic,  and  some  other  things.    In  addition  to  these,  the  Ivigh  school  affords  the  opportunity  to 

Eursne  the  following  studies:  Lathi,  3|  years;  Greek,  3  years;  German,  3  years;  English  lantmaTe  and 
terature,  2  years ;  algebra  and  geometry,  1  year  each ;  trigonometry,  1  term ;  a»«tTonomy,  physiology. 
b«^tany,  natural  philosophy.  cbemiHtry.  mental  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  9  terms  each,  together  with  some 
other  studies  which  are  optional."  An  oveniug-schoni  was  maintained  during  the  winter  of  187iJ-*73 
Tvith  encouraging  success  and  reopened  November  10,  1873.  The  pupils  were  {torn  12  to  40  years  of  age.  the 
eldest  often  the  most  earnest  in  the  endeaTor  to  repair  the  Invn  of  educational  privileges  in  early  life.  The 
attendance,  which  had  been  about  60  in  January,  1873,  and  bad  fallen  to  54  in  March,  was,  at  thi  reopeoiuf, 
In  November,  103,  and  in  December,  IIL 
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ing  to  any  neighborhood.    It  will  powerfully  tend  to  eqaalize  the  edacational  facili- 
ties of  the  State,  which  are  now  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  cities  and  villages." 

To  the  question  **  Is  the  high  school  a  proper  and  legitimate  part  of  a  general  free- 
fichool-system  f '  the  superintendent  says  emphatically :  '*  Yea,  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion for  American  statesmen  is,  not  how  little,  but  how  much,  can  the  State  properly  do 
for  the  education  of  its  children ;  that  the  one  thing  most  precious  in  the  sight  of  Qod 
and  of  all  good  men  is  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  immortal  mind ;  and  that,  to  se- 
eare  this,  legislatures  should  go  to  the  verge  of  their  constitutional  powers,  courts  to 
the  limit  of  liberalitv  of  construction,  and  executives  to  the  extreme  of  official  i)re- 
Togative.  I  lielieve  that  an  American  State  may  and  should  supplement  the  district- 
school  with  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  with  the  university,  all  at  the  public 
oost,  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  noblest  fruitage  of  the  century :  a  model  free-school- 
system.  And  when  at  the  head  <^  the  long  line  of  educational  forces  the^  stands,  as 
sooner  or  later  there  surely  will  stand,  a  great  National  University,  fitly  symbolizine- 
the  cnltiire,  refinement,  and  dignity  of  the  Great  Bepublic,  then  will  our  system  (» 
pnblie  education  be  indeed  complete." 

PREPABATORT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Two  schools  especially  designed  to  prepare  youths  for  the  hij^her  training  of  the  nni- 
▼ersitiee  report  41  pupils  in  classic  ana  18  m  scientific  studies.  .St.  Francis  Solanus 
College,  at  Quincy^  with  10  professors  and  instructors,  has  29  pupils  in  the  classic  and 
19  in  the  commercial  department.  The  institution  has  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  and 
aphilosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus.  The  library  numbers  about  9,100  volumes.  The 
WinnetkaIustitute,atWinnetka,  with  4  instructors,  has  12  pupils  in  classic  and  18  in 
scientific  studies,  and  10  in  subordinate  classes.  The  institute  has  grounds  and  build- 
ings worth  $30,000,  is  unsectarian  in  its  management  and  influence,  and  is  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

StatiaUoal  summary  of  univereitiea  and  collegea. 
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AUogdon  College 

AngiutasM  College 

Blaekbam  Univenity 

CarUiage  College 

Chicago  UnlTerBlty 

College  of  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesoi. 

Eureka  College 

Plrceport  College 

UliBoli  College 

SBooiB  yresleyan  UnlTeralty 

Kdox  College 

LlDoohi  Univenity 

iMBburd  Unlveinty 

VeKendree  College..^ 

Hoomoatb  College 

Hbrthern  nilnoifl  College 

Vortfaweetem  College 

Vorthwettem  Unlyenlty 

8t  IgnatiuM  Coltege 

fiL  Joseph  Ecclesiastieal  College. . . 

8L  Vlator'8  College 

Stortkir  College 

Wettfield  Col'ege 

WfaeatoQ  College 
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2,600 
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2,200 

4.919  4.204 
23,80014,803 


7,100 
3,70029.574 
2.500  3,234 
2,500 
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7,000 
1,200 
1,000 


2,000 


7.000 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 
3.500 
8.500 
1.850 
1.000 
600 
28.600 
8,500 


600 
4,000 

325 
3,000 


♦Partially. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  colleges  and  universities  admit  women.  Some  have  a 
fecial  ''  ladies'  course,"  running  parallel  with  the  regular  academic  course,  and  ad- 
mitting of  the  two  sexes  uniting  in  recitations  where  the  subjects  studied  are  the 
nme. 

Abingdon  reports  itself  entirely  out  of  debt,  through  the  kind  donations  of  its  friends. 
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Besides  its  collqgiate  departmeDt,  it  has  a  school  of  the  Bible  for  the  preparation  of 
youDg  men  for  the  miuistry. 

Augnstaua  has  also  a  school  of  theology  for  the  same  end. 

The  Uiiivoj-sity  of  Chicago,  besides  a  preparatory  department  \nthin  itself,  has  an- 
other sixteen  miles  away,  on  the  lako-shore,  and  another — formerly  the  Wayland  Uni- 
versity, now  Way  laud  Institute — at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin.  These  schools  are  opened 
to  both  sexes. 

Eureka  claims  to  have  sent  ont  from  her  halls  4,000  yonng  men,  more  or  less,  pre- 
pared for  the  great  duties  of  life,  of  whom  hundreds  have  become  teachers  in  the  oom- 
mon  schools  and  academies.  It  has  a  Bible-department — in  which  many  have  been 
trained  for  the  Christian  ministry— a  normal,  a  commercial,  and  a  musical  depart- 
ment. 

lUiuois  College,  Jacksonville,  includes  in  it  the  Whipple  Academy,  of  which  three  of 
the  colloge-pit>t'essors  are  principals  and  others  instf  nctors.  The  Jacksonville  Business- 
College  is  also  connected  with  it. 

At  Lincoln  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  students  attend  in  the  same  chapel  every 
morning  and,  as  far  as  possible,  recite  in  the  same  classes.  A  theologic  department 
has  been  created  here. 

Lombanl  adds  to  its  catalogue  a  good  feature :  a  list  of  those  on  whom  it  has  con- 
ferred honorary  degrees,  with  the  years  in  which  they  were  bestowed.  It  presents  a 
classic,  a  scientific,  and  a  literary  course,  each  of  four  years. 

McKendree  has  the  same,  with  a  normal,  a  law,  and  a  commercial  department. 

At  Monmouth  there  are  also,  besides  a  collegiate  and  a  scientific  course,  a  normal,  a 
musical,  an  art,  and  an  honor-course.  This  last  is  ^*  additional  to  the  ordinary  or 
degree-con rse,*'  and  includes  six  departments,  in  any  one  or  more  of  which  a  student 
may  gi*aduate  with  honors,  first  or  second,  according  to  the  attainments  made.  For  the 
securing  of  a  second  honor,  one  must  master,  besides  the  ordinary  course,  about  half  as 
much  more  matter,  while  for  a  first  honor  the  ordinary  coarse  must  be  about  double. 

The  Northwestern  College  embraces,  in  addition  to  its  preparatory  and  collegiate,  a 
ladies'  coui-se,  a  normal,  a  commercial,  and  an  art-department. 

The  North  wtotern  University  includes,  with  its  prenaratory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ment.s,  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  the  Chicago  Meaical  College,  and  the  Evanston 
College  for  Yonng  Ladies,  which  has,  however,  its  own  board  of  lady  trustees  and  a 
lady  principal. 

Shurtleff  has  a  theologic  department  connected  with  it,  with  four  professors  and  a 
conrse  of  three  years. 

St.  Ignatius  has  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  classical  coarse. 

St.  Joseph's  is  mainly  an  ecclesiastic  college. 

Wheaton,  besides  its  classic  coarse,  has  a  ladies'  collegiate  course,  one  of  Bible-study, 
and  one  of  art  and  music. 

Westfield,  a  preparatory,  a  classic,  a  scientific,  a  normal,  an  instrnmental-mosio, 
and  an  art-course. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOlfEN. 

Seven  iistitntions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  report  a  total  of  105  professors 
and  instructors,  (18  males  and  87  females,)  with  1,024  students  in  their  preparatory  ^ 
schools  and  594  in  their  collegiate  classes.  One  of  these  has  800  volumes  in  its  library ; 
another,  1,000 ;  a  third,  1,500 ;  three  others,  2,000  each ;  and  one,  2,500.  Four  years  is  the 
ordinary  collegiate  course  in  these.  In  all,  drawing  and  music  and  German  and  French 
are  taught.  AH  have  chemic  laboratories  and  iul  bnt  one  philosophic  apparatus  or 
cabinet.  One  other,  the  Women's  College,  at  Evanston,  reports  300  preparatory  stu- 
dents, but  gives  no  note  of  college-classes  yet. 

BUSINE8S-COLLEQE8. 

Fourteen  of  these  institntions  in  this  State — at  Bloomington,  Bonrbonnais,  Chicago, 
Eureka,  Galesbnrg,  Joliet,  Monmouth,  Naperville,  Peona,  Quincy,  Rockford,  Rook 
Island,  and  Springfield — report  an  aggregate  of  64  teachers  and  2,221  pupils. 

NORBfAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Cook  County-normal  school,  principal,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  is  reported  in  1873  to 
have  five  teachers  in  its  normal  department,  with  146  pupils ;  course,  three  years. 
Established  in  1867  by  the  county  of  Cook,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  of 
both  fexes.  It  has  had  since  that  time,  in  all,  381  pupils  in  attendance,  of  whom  119 
have  graduated.  Tuition  to  residents  of  Cook  County  is  free,  on  the  condition  of  signing^ 
a  ple^^i  to  teach  in  the  county.    Volumes  in  library,  223,  of  which  30  are  pedagogic 

The  Feoria  County  normal  school,  course  two  years,  reports,  for  1873,  4  resident  in- 
structors, with  69  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  its  course  and  8  in  the  second  year. 
Whole  number  during  the  school-year  of  1872-'73, 114.  Volumes  in  library,  278.  Gnid- 
nates  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  from  the  county-superintendent^ 
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The  normal  department  of  Eareka  College  returns  6  instructors,  with  40  pupils  in 
the  one  year  of  its  course  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes,  embracing  30  on  xjedagogics. 
Cartilage  College  has  also  such  a  department,  which  contained  la«t  year  46  students. 

The  Northwestern  College,  at  Naperville,  has  42  students  in  a  three-yeara  normal 
course,  under  the  same  supervision  as  students  in  the  other  courses  and  reciting  in  the 
some  classes  when  pursuing  the  same  studies. 

The  Northwestern  German-English  Normal  School,  at  Galena,  a  private  institution 
under  the  control  of  the  Northwestern  German-Methodist  Conference,  has  5  instructors, 
with  114  pupils  in  a  normal  course  of  three  years  and  50  volumes  in  its  library.  It  has 
graduated  21  students  since  its  organization,  in  1868. 

The  Evangelical-Lutheran  Teacuers'  Seminary,  at  Addison,  returns  4  instructors,  86 
Btadents,  and  1S8  graduates  since  its  organization,  in  1664.  In  the  last  year  there 
were  21  graduates,  who  all  engaged  in  teaching.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  are 
taught,  a  philosophic  cabinet  ana  apparatus  are  possessed,  and  800  works  on  pedagog- 
ics are  in  its  library. 

The  Normal  University  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
129,000  from  the  legislature  and  four  years  in  its  full  course,  is  the  main  dependence 
of  the  school-system  of  the  State  for  its  supply  of  teachers,  valuable  as  is  the  aid  of  the 
others  above  named.  It  reports  13  instructors  and  419  normal  pupils  in  the  fall-term 
of  1873.  At  the  close  of  the  last  scholastic  year  21  graduated,  of  whom  18  engaged  in 
teaching.  It  has  graduated  altogether  221  pupils,  104  of  these  males,  117  femaloH.  Its 
hbrary  contains  1,000  volumes,  of  which  30  are  on  pedagogics.  Drawing  and  vocal 
mosic  are  taught,  anda^^ood  chemic  laboratory,  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus, 
and  museum  of  natural  history  add  to  its  means  of  illustration  in  the  scieu title  studies 
that  now  form  a  regular  portion  of  the  course  in  the  public  schools. 

A  new  normal  school  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  has  been  established  at 
Carbondale,  and  Dr.  Robert  AUyn,  of  McEendree  College,  appointed  priucipal. 

In  Knox  College  a  normal  class  is  organized  each  year  fbr  the  benetit  of  s  udcu  ts  who 
desire  a  special  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  exercises  of  this  class  con- 
tinue for  three  months. 


StatiBtioal  summary  of  professional  schools. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Law-department,  McKendree  College 
Law-Khool,  Univ«n»ity  of  Chicago.. 
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Names  of  schools  for  profeisioaal  in- 
gtructiou. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE— Coatinaed. 

Bennett  College  of  Eelectic  Medleine 
andSnrgery 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 
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*  Apparatus.  t  ^eiddes  156  preparatory. 

tThe  new  and  noble  bnlldlng  for  the  nse  of  the  Industrial  University— 214  feet  In  total  length  and  ISt 


In  total  depth — was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Wednesday,  December  10. 1873. 
60  rooms  devoted  to  public  uses,  and  has  cost,  with  ftimitare  and  heaUng^apparatus,  $148,000, 
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ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND   DUMB. 

The  crowded  condition  6f  this  institation  forms  a  prominent  subject  of  remark  in 
the  last  report  received  from  it,  324  papils  being  on  its  lists  and  294  in  attendance  du- 
ring the  term,  this  number  requiring  the  use  of  every  available  space  for  beds,  the  re- 
sort to  a  first  and  second  table  at  each  meal,  and  a  series  of  constant  shifts  to  avoid 
continual  interference  of  one  exercise  and  study  with  another.  The  immediate  erection 
of  additional  building  is  hence  urged,  that  the  present  one  may  be  made  a  dwelling- 
house  alone ;  while  still  further  additions,  it  is  held,  must  be  made  ere  long,  as  the  re- 
turns to  the  secretary  of  state  indicate  632  deaf  mutes  within  the  Commonwealth,  the 
real  number  being  probably  greater  still. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  in  1^45,  there  have  been  893  pupils  a<lmitted  to 
its  privileges,  of  whom  59  were  found  to  be  children  of  parents  more  or  less  nearly 
blood-related.  For  four  years  past  a  class  has  been  under  instruction  in  articulation, 
with  a  teacher  said  to  be  poss^sed  of  high  capacity,  energy,  and  tact.  The  result  of 
the  experiment  is  reported  to  be  a  conviction  that  under  favorable  circumstances  a 
small  class,  with  a  more  than  usually  able  teacher,  may  make  more  progress  with  this 
method  of  instruction  than  with  the  si^n-method.^  But,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure 
all  tliese  conditions,  it  is  held  that  the  sign-method  should  not  be  abandoned.  The  new 
method  of  visible  speech  has  to  some  extent  been  introduced,  one  of  the  teachers  having 
been  specially  instructed  in  it. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  new  building  for  this  purpose,  erectM  in  plac«  of  one  burned  in  April,  1869, 
was  reported  in  the  early  autumn  of  1873  to  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  be  opened 
October  1,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  so  opened.  The  school  meanwhile  has  been 
continued  in  a  building  which  escaped  the  burning,  but  of  course  under  disadvantages 
from  overcrowding. 

PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Principals*  Association  was  held  at  Normal 
Hall  on  Saturday  momiug,  November  1,  1873,  President  Pickard  in  the  chair. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  province  of  the  district-school  to  give  a  commer- 
cial education  was  discussed  with  some  warmth,  Mr.  Belfield  opening  on  the  affirma- 
tive and  Messrs.  Lewis,  Cutter,  Haywood,  Baker,  Broomell,  Merriman,  Westcott,  and 
Hanford  participating.    Mr.  Belfield  said :  "  The  complaint  is  sometimes  made,  and  I 
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think  xdth  fall  justice,  that  onr  schools  are  not  doing  their  full  duty  in  fitting  hoys  for 
busioass-parsnits.  After  having  completed  our  first  grade,  or  even  before  that  is  done, 
pupils  ore  sent  to  a  commercial  college  to  learn  penmanship  and  business-arithmetic. 
This  should  not  be.  Our  pupils  should  receive  that  training  which  would  enable  them 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  graduates  of  the  business-collego/'  Mr.  Lewis  thought 
that  the  general  expression  of  bnsiuess-men  is  that  business-colleges  fail  to  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  they  wore  established.  He  gave  it  as  his  experience,  and  Messrs. 
Cutter  and  Haywood  coincided  with  him,  that  business-men  would  sooner  take  a  boy 
from  the  district-schools  and  intrust  their  business  to  him  than  employ  a  graduate  of 
a  commercial  college.  As  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  schooli  by  tne  discipline  they 
gained,  they  were  better  fitted  for  handling  a  set  of  books  than  those  whose  only  edu- 
cation was  a  little  training  in  penmanship  and  the  general  principles  of  book-keeping. 
Mr.  Hanford  said  that  we  should  g[ive  children  a  knowledge  of  underlying  prinoiplee 
and,  if  we  can  do  so,  add  such  specialties  as  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  them  in  life. 
He  held  that  our  graded  course,  if  faithfully  followed,  would  provide  all  of  a  business- 
education  that  it  was  in  the  province  of  a  common-school-course  to  impart.  Mr.  Bel- 
field  said :  *^  I  shall  use  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  to  strengthen  my  own  position. 
If,  as  has  been  said,  the  business-colleges  do  not  accomplish  that  which  they  profess, 
this  is  an  additional  reason  for  our  doing  it.  We  can  do  it,  without  lengthening  the 
time  devoted  to  our  course  of  study,  by  substituting  this  work  for  some  of  the  less  im- 
portant, I  may  say  useless,  things  which  now  encumber  us."  The  oohimittee  on  German^ 
in  its  last  annual  report,  say,  "  The  use  of  the  German  principally  in  this  country, 
and  especially  in  the  West,  is  for  practical  purposes.  The  children  study  the  language 
to  fnrtner  their  material  condition  more  tnan  to  look  into  the  treasures  of  German 
literature,  otherwise  hidden  from  their  sight."  The  system  of  public  instruction  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  The  time  will  come  when  the  different  mechanic  arts  will  be  taught  at 
the  public  expense,  not  necessarily  in  oonneotion  with  the  studies  now  pursued,  but  in 
q>eeial  schools. 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Established  by  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  passed  March  7, 187S,  this 
library  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  the  general  public,  except  to  visitors  who  desire  to 
see  the  progress  made  in  the  accumulation  of  books,  in  the  quarters  occupied  tempo- 
rarily in  the  "  tank"  over  the  city-hall.  Its  permanent  location  is  to  be  the  old  post- 
offico-building,  an  exchange  having  been  made  with  the  United  States  of  a  lot  on  the 
Chicago  Uiver  for  the  old  post-office-lot. 

The  reading-room  of  the  library  was  opened  to  the  people  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1873.  The  first  report  of  the  board  of  directors,  dated  June  4, 1873,  gives  the  to- 
tal number  of  visitors  since  the  date  of  opening  as  50,038,  reaching  a  daily  average  of 
331 ;  weekly,  2,319 ;  monthly,  10,007.  The  whole  number  of  issues  of  periodicals  to 
readers  had  beien  33,986 ;  the  number  of  daily  issues,  225 ;  weekly,  1,575 ;  monthly, 
6,797.  This  municipal  liberality  is  supplying  to  thousands  an  opportunity  for  that 
mental  improvement  hitherto  denied  them,  and  affords  opportunity  and  means  of  em- 
ploying idle  time  profitably. 

The  number  of  books  already  accumulated  is  6,852,  of  which  about  4,000  were  received 
rince  January  1.  There  are  also  3,222  valuable  pamphletSb  Of  the  books,  only  a  por- 
tion have  been  purchased,  the  remainder  being  gifts  from  the  people  of  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and' from  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  contributed 
2,500  volumes.  From  England  have  been  received,  from  the  national  collection,  com- 
menced after  the  great  firo,  some  3,530  volumes.  There  is  still  to  be  received  a  special 
oontribution  of  some  1,000  or  1,200  volumes,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.,  and 
a  few  friends.  The  English  patent-offlce-reports,  which  have  been  presented  by  the 
Eoglisb  patent-offioe-commissioners,  number  some  2,800  volumes,  the  binding  of  which 
in  London  this  board  has  ordered  through  its  agent,  Mr.  John  Robson,  at  a  cost  of 
about  |8,000.  It  is  stated  also  that  several  more  cases  are  on  their  way  to  Chicago,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  entire  English  gift  will,  when  all  the  bdoks  are  received,  amount 
to  at  least  7,000  volumes.  These,  with  the  number  of  books  in  the  German  collection, 
as  well  as  those  received  frpm  other  sources,  will  make  a  ^rand  total  of  some  10,752 
volumes ;  and  this,  too,  it  may  be  said,  without  as  yet  making  any  considerable  draft 
upon  our  income,  except  for  the  few  named. 

The  board  of  directors,  in  estimating  the  commercial  value  of  the  books  already  on 
tlio  shelves,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against  fire,  has  directed  a  policy  of  fire-insur- 
ance to  be  taken  out  for  $10,000.    The  probable  value  is  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

But  the  principal  value  of  many  of  the  works  will  scarcely  bear  any  pecuniary  esti- 
mate. Some  are  editions  or  works  of  which  no  duplicates  exist  to  be  purchased.  Thus, 
the  English  government  send.^  212  volumes,  large  octavo  size,  of  their  memorials  and 
chrcmicies,  and  calendars  of  state-papers,  of  correspondence  and  public!  transactions 
with  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history. 
These,  published  by  the  master  of  the  English  rolls,  under  authority  of  a  special  act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1800,  have  occupied  hundreds  of  transcribers  and  trans- 
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lators  in  all  lan^ases,  at  a  cost  of  time  and  money  whioh  precludes  the  ntter  possibil- 
ity of  sQch  a  tbing  oeinK  ever  undertaken  as  a  private  enterprise. 

The  complete  sets  of  tne  English  patent-office-reports,  with  some  77,000  speciiications 
and  2,800  volumes,  besides  the  annual  additions  or  140  volumes  each  year,  can  scarcely 
ever  go  into  a  private  owner's  or  publisher's  hands,  and  there  are  but  three  or  four  com- 
plete sets  in  the  public  libraries  of  this  country.  The  University  of  Oxford,  that  most 
ancient  seat  of  English  learning,  has  made  up  and  sent  to  Chicago  a  collection  of  books 
which — aside  from  the  literary  merit  of  the  works  sent — are,  in  style  of  bindings  and 
typographic  appearance  and  workmanship^  of  a  value  which,  for  the  same  number  of 
books,  oould  soiuKsely  be  replaced  in  case  of  loss. 

ILUNOIS   MUSBUM    OF   NATURAL   HI8T0RT. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  State  Natural-History  Society  in  1858  and  by 
this  transferred  to  the  State-board  of  education  in  1871.  It  is  supported  entirely  by 
legislative  appropriation  and  is  made  an  active  center  of  exchange  and  distribution, 
especially  for  the  ppblic  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  now  placed  in  the  State  normal-university-building,  and  contains  about  forty 
thousand  specimens,  nearly  all  named,  catalogued,  and  thoroughly  organized  for  the 
use  of  students. 

It  is  designed  to  fhruish,  in  time,  to  every  school  in  the  State  which  will  use  and 
properly  care  for  it  a  small  collection  so  selected  as  to  illustrate  in  the  best  possible 
manner  the  branches  required  to  be  taught. 

Mineralogy,  geology,  conchology,  botany,  and  ornithology  are  represented  by  full  and 
valuable  cabinets,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  ealar^  the  already  respectable 
collections  in  entomologj^  and  general  zoology.  The  chemio  laboratory  connected  with 
the  normal  university  will  soon  be  refitted  and  supplied  with  abundant  apparatus,  and 
will  be  opened  to  all  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  chemistry  and  the  aolied 
branches. 

Designated  sets  of  specimens  are  supplied  to  schools  and  public  institutions. 

The  museum  is  for  the  free  use  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  all  needed  facility  and 
assistance,  in  the  way  of  books,  specimens,  and  instruction,  are  afforded  those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

UST  OV  60HO0IrOFFICIALS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  NXWTOII  Batkmaii,  Staf'tt^eHnUiideiU  of  public  iiufnicciM,  SprtngfiM, 
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INDIANA. 

[From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  State-snperintendent,  for  the  achool-yoar  ended 
Augost  31, 1872,  and  from  his  special  report  to  the  goTemor  of  the  State  for  1873.J 

The  last  leffislatare,  by  an  amendment  to  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  school-law, 
approved  as  Tate  as  the  8th  of  March,  reqaired  that  the  enumeration  of  the  children  of 
the  State  for  oommon-school-parposes  should  be  made  in  that  same  month  and  April 
following,  instead  of  July  and  August,  as  heretofore.  This  required  great  expedition, 
and  consequently  notice  of  the  chiuige  with  the  proper  blanks  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  trustees  throughout  the  State,  who  have  aischareed  the  duty  with  energy  and 
promptitude,  the  results  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  ngures  below. 

I.  BNUHBRATION. 

Number  of  white  males  between  6  and  21  years  of  age *.. ..  *342, 082 

Number  of  white  females  between  6  and  21  years  of  age 307, 067 

Total  number  of  ^hite  children 631«149 

Number  of  colored  males  between  6  and  21  years  of  age 4, 589 

Number  of  colored  females  between  6  and  21  years  of  age 4,594 

Total  number  of  colored  children • 9,183 

Whole  number 640,549 

Whole  number  enumerated  in  the  preceding  July  and  August 631, 549 

Increase  in  our  scholastic  population  within  six  months 8,783 

n.  ADDITIONS  TO  THB  SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Common-^chooU/MMi 

Amount  of  common-school-fund  in  June,  1872 92,239,502  22 

Amount  sinking-fund  distributed 56,140  09 

Amount  since  added  fin>m  other  sources 2,453  20 

Amount  in  June,  1873 2,341,267  12 


These  figures  show  that  the  increase  of  the  oommon-school-fiind  from  the  Ist  day  of 
June,  1872,  to  the  same  date,  1873,  is  $10,764.90.  More  than  one-^^i^  of  this  amount, 
however,  is  from  the  sinking-fhnd,  which  is  now  exhausted,  and  consequently  no  addi- 
tions in  the  future  can  be  n^e  from  this  heretofore  fruitful  source. 


CongreaaUmdl  towmkip-fund* 
Amount  since  added  ^m  sale  of  liuids : • 19,316  15 


Amount  of  fund  June.  1872 12,969,867  61 

1  fron 


Amountin  June,  1873 2,289,183  76 

Add  the  value  of  12,925  acres  of  unsold  lands 83, 697  18 

Total  congressional  frmd 2,372,880  94 

This  fund,  with  the  exception  of  the  $68,697.18,  £he  estimated  value  of  the  unsold  con- 
gressional school-lands,  is  productive  of  interest.  In  a  very  few  instances  these  lands 
are  cultivated,  and  the  rents  and  profits  are  applied  to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
theproper  township. 

The  school-funds  have  become  very  much  simplified.  They  are  now  all  embraced 
under  two  heads :  common-school-funds  and  congressional  townshi^fhnds. 

The  former  embrace  the  various  funds  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  and 
set  apai^  by  it^for  educational  purposes,  such  as  the  surplus-revenue-fund,  saline-fhnd, 
bank-tax-fiind,  sinkins-fund,  and  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  county-seminaries, 
the  last  dollar  of  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  frmd  and  is  at  the  present  time  pro- 

*  These  flgores  are  taken  from  the  official  report  pablished  in  the  pnblio  prints. 
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dactive  of  intereet.  This  fimd  embraces,  also,  fines,  foifeitnrosi  escheats,  &c.,  which 
continue  to  augment  it  from  year  to  year.  A  part  of  this  fund  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
different  conntiesln  the  State;  the  rest  is  held  by  the  State  herself,  which  debt  she 
has  acknowledged  by  the  issuance  of  certain  9on-negotiablo  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  congressional  township-fund  includes  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  sixteenth 
sections,  as  well  as  the  present  value  of  such  of  those  lands  as  remain  unsold.  Both 
of  these  funds  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Non-negotiuble  bonds $3,904,783  21 

Common-school-fund 2,341,267  12 

Congressional  township-fand 2,372,880  94 

Total 8,618,931  27] 

m.  OOMXQN-SCHOOIrBKVXNUB. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  common-school-revenue  are  taxes  upon  the  property  and 
poUs  of  the  State,  interest  upon  the  common-school-fund,  liquor-licenses,  and  unclaimed 
fees.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  revenue  derived  firom  each  of  these  sources  for 
the  year  ended  November  15, 1873 : 
Apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  , 

collected  by  tax $1,190,626  66 

Interest  on  conunon-sohool-fnnd 189,455  47 

Liquor-licenses 40,212  50 

Unclaimed  fees 7,193  72 

State's  interest  on  bonds  poid 231,064  50 

Other  sources 27,382  86 

Total  revenue  ooUected  for  apportionment 1,685,935  70 

Amount  apportioned 1,646,913  83 

Apportioned  by  county-auditors: 
Interest  on  congressional  fhnd,  collected  and  apportioned 

by  the  coun-ties $98,988  12 

Amount  derived  ftom  local  taxation 530,667  80 

Total 629,655  92 

Qrand  total  of  school-reyenue  for  tuition  for  the  year  ended 
November  15,  1873 2,276.569  75 

tHS  BSVENUX  OV  1873  OOMPAHXD  WITH  THAT  OF  1872. 

Increase  by  State-tax $120,324  90 

Increase  by  interest  on  ftmd 28,615  37 

Inerease  by  unclaimed  fees...^. » ^ 6,693  34 

Increase  by  local  taxation •« 118,689  15 

Increase  by  interest  on  bonds 7,323  54 

Total  IncieaM 281,641  36 

Decrease  by  abolishing  fees  for  liquor-licenses $68,067  50 

Decrease  in  congressional  revenne,  (only  one  distribution).      47, 992  09 

Total  deoeaM  ^—  • ^.  .^ 116, 059  59 

NetincieaM.......^. *«..^— ...• 165,581  77 

The  increase  derived  firom  taxation  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  people 
and  the  number  of  taxable  polls. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  intereet  is  caused,  probably,  by  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive school-fund  itself,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  11, 1873,  and  partly  by 
a  cbanse  in  the  rate  of  interest  fh>m  7  to  8  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  derived  from  unchdmed  witness-fees  is  the  result  of  the 
enerffy  of  the  attorney-general  ond  county-superintendents,  in  accordance  with  the 
'iMdfuation  of  last  winter. 

The  interest  on  the  congressional  fdnd  is  the  amount  appropriated  in  June,  and  does 
not  include  the  distribution  made  in  January  of  1874,  and  is  therefore  only  about  half 
the  usual  amount  reported  fh>m  this  source. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  amount  derived  from  local  taxation. 
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.   »  TV.  BOSCBLLAinEOUS.  ' 

Average  length  of  school-term,  in  days 105 

Average  length  of  Bchool-term,  in  months &i 

Nuiuber  enrolled  iu  primary  schools 451,259 

Number  enrolled  in  high  schools - 13,895 

Average  daily  attendance  of  white  children 295,981 

Average  daily  attendance  of  colored  children 2,920 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were  tanght 8,918 

Nn  mber  of  districts  in  which  colored-schools  were  tanght 90 

Number  of  white  male  and  female  teachers  employed 11,965 

Number  of  colored  male  and  female  teachers  employed 91 

Number  of  school-honses  in  the  State 9,202 

Nnmber  of  school-houses  boi It  within  the  year 465 

Cost  of  same $872,900  r3 

Whole  nnmber  of  persons  licensed  by  the  ooonty-superintendents 9, 575 

Quite  a  nnmber  of  chan^  were  made  in  our  school-law  by  the  legislature  at  its  last 
session,  the  wisdom  of  which  can  be  certainly  determined  only  by  a  practical  test. 
This  test  has  thus  far  been  but  imperfectly  made.  Among  the  changes,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  county-examiner,  and  the  creation,  in  its  stead, ' 
of  that  of  county-superintendent.  The  law  deyolved  the  selection  of  this  office  upon  the 
township-trustees,  who,  from  their  relation  to  the  public  schools,  were  supposed  to  be 
particularly  fitted  for  making  such  selectiomi.  These  appointments  were  made  by  the 
trustees  in  every  county  in  the  State  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1873,  the  day  desig- 
nated by  the  law.  Persons  were  generally  appointed  by  the  trustees  with  exdusive  refer- 
ence to  their  qualifications,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfstc- 
tory,  and  the  law  itself  has  been  rendered  popular.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  fealty 
to  ^litical  party,  rather  than  to  common  schools^  was  made  the  one  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  the  office.  In  such  counties  the  law  has  failed  in  a  great  measure  to  respond 
to  public  expectation.  The  fault  in  this  case  is  not  in  the  law  itself  but  in  the  admin- 
istration of  tlie  law. 

COUNTY-BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION. 

This  board  is  composed  of  all  the  township-  and  school-trustees  of  the  oonnty, 
together  with  the  county-superintendent,  and  is  another  new  feature  of  the  school- 
system.  It  takes  its  ori^n  in  certain  general  wants  and  needs  of  schools  and  school- 
property  of  which  they  have  charge.  It  is  the  special  province  of  this  board  to  secure 
the  best  possible  text-books  for  its  schools,  to  relieve  the  parents  of  the  burden  of 
frequent  changes,  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  text-books  in  the  same  school. 

Under  the  law  creating  it,  this  board  was  not  called  into  existence  until  as  late  as 
September  last.  It  has,  therefore,  but  fairly  entered  upon  its  work.  Most  of  its  decis- 
ions are  merely  advisory.    "  In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety.'' 

TOWNSHIP-INSTITUTES. 

Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
all  the  teachers  at  the  county-institutes,  inasmuch  as  the  law  made  such  attendance 
voluntary,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  teachers  who  needed  the  advantages  of 
these  institutes  most  were  the  ones  who  failed  to  attend.  For  the  purpose,  therefore^ 
of  reaching  all  the  teachers  and  making  the  benefits  of  institutes  universal,  the  legis- 
lature at  its  last  session  enacted  a  law  requiring  the  township-trustee  to  cause  to  be 
held  in  the  township  "  township-institutes  or  model  schools  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  "  at  "  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public  schools  may 
be  in  progress.''  The  law  requires  the  attendance  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  township, 
ond  for  non-attendance  imposes  a  penalty. 

Thus  far,  these  institutes  have  been  almost  universally  attended,  and  they  have 
awakened  rivalry  among  teachers,  which  must  rescilt  in  great  good  to  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

CHANGE  IN  RATE  OP  INTEREST. 

County-auditors  are  now  collecting  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  upon  all  ex- 
pired loans  and  new  loans,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  borrowers  at  the  increased 
rate. 

STATE-INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  State-board  of  education,  the  State-teachers'  institntee 
were  held  during  the  past  summer— one  at  Muncie,  one  at  Franklin,  and  one  at  Vin- 
cennes.  These  institutes  were  largely  attended  by  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  instrnctioo,  which  was  given  by  experienced  educators  of  our  State  and 
from  abroad,  was  invaluable. 
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COUNTY-  msnruTES. 

These  have  been  more  generally  held  than  in  any  former  year  and  more  generally 
attended  by  the  teachers.  They  are  now  a  fixed  fact  They  have  given  fresh  impetus 
to  the  canse  of  popular  education  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Perhaps  not  less  than 
95  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  receive  all  their  professional  training  in  these  temporary 
nennal  schools.  Tmeteee,  in  the  emj^loy  ment  of  teachers,  discriminate  in  favor  of  those 
who  attend  these  institutes  and  against  those  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  them.. 
The  money  used  in  their  support  greatly  increases  the  teaching  power  of  the  State, 
and  is  therefore  wisely  expended. 

SCECOOL-HOUSES. 

The  reports  now  on  file  show  that  the  people  have  expended  during  the  year  past 
$872,900.73  in  the  erection  of  school-houses,  which  is  more  than  has  been  expended  for 
the  same  purpose  in  any  preceding  year.  The  average  cost  of  these  is  something  over 
$18,000,  wnich  indicates  very  clearly  the  general  character  of  these  buildings.  Not  a 
child  in  Indiana,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  been  deprived  of  school-privileges  for  the  want 
of  ft  schoQl-house  in  which  to  attend  school. 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

Almost  every  department  of  the  school-system  indicates  progress  during  the  past 
year.  The  permanent  school-fund  has  been  augmented ;  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  money  has  been  raised  by  taxation.  The  school-houses  erected  have  been  more  sub- 
stantial and  more  in  accordance  with  true  architectural  taste.  The  schools  have  been 
better  attended,  graded,  and  organized.  The  teachers  have  been  better  qualified  for 
their  profession  and  better  paid  for  their  services. 

la  respect  to  the  average  duration  of  the  school-term,  the  year  past  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  the  year  immediately  preceding ;  for  whil^  as  compared  with  the  other 
years,  it  shows  a  decided  gain,  in  this  insta^ice  there  is  a  loss  of  eleven  days.  This  is 
mach  to  be  regretted,  and  shows  the  necessity  at  once  of  a  law  fixing  the  minimum 
length  of  a  school-term.  * 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  common  schools  are  the  only  hope  of  the  poor  to  obtain  an 
edncation  at  all  and  in  view  of  the  additional  fact  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
population  obtain  from  common  schools  all  the  edncation  they  do  obtain,  and  that  most 
of  the  public  men  receive  from  them  the  first  elements  of  thought  and  their  rudimenttJ 
conception  of  men  and  things,  the  superintendent  congratulates  the  governor,  and, 
through  him,  the  entire  people  of  the  State,  upon  the  generally  prosperous  condition 
of  the  public-school-system. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  following  are  the  principal  amendments  made  to  the  school-law  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  in  1873 : 

RELATING  TO  QCHOOL-FUND. 

The  rate  of  the  special  school-tax  is  increased  to  50  cents  on  each  $100  and  $1  poll, 
just  doable  the  previous  rate. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  all  school-funds  is  fixed  at  8  per  cent. 

An  act  was  passed  consolidating  portions  of  severid  funds  and  various  claims  that 
were  scattered  and  becoming  less  every  year,  to  the  amount  of  $170,000.  The  State 
assumed  the  ownership  of  these  assets  and  gave  to  the  school-fund  a  non-negotiable 
bond,  drawing  6  per  cent,  interest. 

RELATINO  TO  TEACHERS. 

Teaohears  are  no  longer  to  be  elected  by  district-meetimgs.    Their  selection  and  ap- 
pointment are  henceforth  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 
Tbe  school-year  is  changed,  so  that  it  begins  on  the  1st  day  of  July. 

CONSOLIDATING  SCHOOL-DISTRICTS, 

.Anthority  is  given  to  two  or  more  districts  or  municipal,  corporations  to  unite  in 
boilding  Joint  j^aded  schools. 

SALARIES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS.     : 

The  state-superintendent's  salary  is  increased  from  $1,300  to  $3,000  per  Snnum. 

The  yearly  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the  State  Normal  School  is  increased  to  $15,000 
and  $8,000  additional  for  contingent  expenses. 

thd  State  University  receives  an  additional  annual  ^propriation  of  $15,000,  making 
tlie  total  annual  income  $30,500.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  also  appropriated  for 
tlie  new  university-building. 
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AUTHORIZING  CITY-  AND  TOWN-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Trusteofl  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  are  authorized  to  employ  superintendents 
and  pay  them  from  the  special  fund.    Heretofore  this  has  been  done  without  law. 

AUTHORIZING  CITY-BONDS. 

Cities  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  bnilding-purposes,  to  the  extent  of  |50,000, 
instead  of  $30^000,  as  formerly. 

SCHOOL-CENSUS. 

Trustees  are  required  to  take  the  enumeration  of  children  between  the  1st  of  March 
and  the  1st  of  May,  and  report  to  the  county-superintendent  on  the  1st  of  May.  Sta- 
tistical reports  are  to  be  made  September.  1. 

A  penalty  of  $15  is  inflicted  if  the  county-superintendent  fails  to  make  his  report  of 
enumeration  to  the  State-superintendent  by  May  15  and  a  penalty  of  (10  for  not  mak- 
ing the  statistical  report  by  September  15. 

SPECIAL  TAXES. 

Trustees  are  authorized  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  oh  tlie  $100,  in 
order  to  pay  off  old  debts. 

PAY  OF  STATE-BOARD. 

The  law  regulating  the  pay  of  members  of  the  State-board  of  education  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  allow  each  $5  per  day  and  5  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance  necessarily 
traveled. 

LEGAL  VOTERS  AT  SCHOOL-MEBTINOS. 

All  tax-payers,  except  married  women  and  minors,  are  allowed  to  vote  at  school- 
meetings.  Trustees  are  to  be  ^elected  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  so  that  hereafter  one 
shall  be  elected  annually. 

COUNTY-stjPERINTENDENCY-LAW. 

This  law,  though  not  all  that  was  desired,  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  the  friends 
of  education  thronehout  the  State.  It  provides  for  a  visitation,  by  the  superintend- 
ent, of  all  the'schooTs  in  the  county  at  least  onco  in  the  year ;  for  county-organization, 
which  will  secure  system  and  unity  of  work;  and  for  township-organization,  which 
will  secure  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  carrying  out  details. 

COUNTY-BOARD. 

The  county-superintendent,  with  the  trustees  of  the  townships  and  the  trustees  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  county,  are  to  constitute  a  county-board  of  education,  of 
which  the  county-superintendent  shall  be  the  president. 

MEAGER  SALARY  OP  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  law  is  that  the  pay  of  the  superintendent  is  fixed  so 
low  ($4  per  day)  that  in  manv  counties  good  men  cannot  be  secured,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  work  will  not  be  as  well  done  as  is  desirable.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  success  of  the  law  and  its  popularity  will  depend  upon  the  manner  m  which  it  is 
fixeoated. 

teachers'  institutbs. 

The  law  provides  that  ''at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  pnb- 
lie  schools  may  be  in  progress  shall  be  devoted  to  township-institutes  or  model  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  Uie  teachers,  and  two  Saturdavs  may  be  appropriated,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  township-trustee  of  any  township."  "  The  township-trustee  shall 
specify,  in  a  written  contract  with  each  teacher,  that  such  teacher  shall  attend  the  fiill 
session  of  each  institute  contemplated  herein  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  every  day's 
absence  therefirom,  unless  such  absence  shall  .be  occasioned  by  sickness.''  This  provis- 
ion of  the  law  will,  it  is  believed,  result  in  inestimable  good. 

In  this  law  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  trustees  of  small  incorporated  towns,  not 
able  to  command  the  entire  time  or  a  superintendent,  adding  to  the  salary  of  a  compe- 
tent county-superintendent  and  securing  a  portion  of  his  time.  By  this  means  a  first- 
class  man  may  be  employed  in  almost  every  county  and  be  paid  a  fair  salary  for  his 
services. 

INCREASE  OF  SCHOOL-REVENUE.  « 

Under  the  old  law.  property  for  taxable  purposes  was  seldom  appraised  at  more  than 
one-third  or  one-half  its  real  value.  Accordinff  to  these  appraisements  the  total  taxable 
property  of  the  State  is  fixed  at  $662,000,000,  wnile  the  census  of  1870,  in  which  people  es- 
timate their  own  property  without  any  tax-auplicate  staring  them  in  the  face,  makes  the 
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taxable  property  of  the  State  worth  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  The  State-board  of  eqaali- 
sation,  which  has  the  best  facilities  for  arriviDg  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  estimates  that  the 
•present  basis  of  taxation,  $662,000,000,  is  bnt  little  more  than  one-third  the  trne  yalae 
of  the  property  of  the  State. 

CHANGE  IN  PBOPERXr- VALUATION. 

The  new  law  changes  the  basis  and  fixes  the  cash-valne,  or  the  amount  the  property 
wonld  sell  for  at  vofantary  sale,  as  the  standard.  At  the  lowest  estimate  the  yaloa- 
tion  will  be  doubled. 

The  present  yearly  income  from  this  source  is  $1,070,301.69;  and  the  new  law  means 
that  this  amount  shall  be  doubled,  though  whether  so  great  an  improYcment  will  be 
effiwted  is  doubted  by  the  superintendent. 

APPOINTBfENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  school-law  is  the  one  which  does  away 
with  the  district-meetings  to  elect  teachers  and  leaves  the  selection  and  appointment 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  Tbi3  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion, as  people  are  very  jealous  of  their  rights,  but  it  will  be  likely  to  result  in  much 
good.  '*  The  old  law  has  given  rise  to  more  trouble  in  school-matters  than  almost  all 
other  thin^  combined."  Where  two  teachers  apply  for  the  same  school,  the  defeated 
one  and  his  fiiends  not  unfrequently  use  their  influence  against  the  successful  teacher 
and  the  school ;  and  hundreds  of  country  schools  have,  in  thief  way,  been  rendered  al- 
most useless.  With  the  appointing  jpower  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  such  trouble  is 
avoided.  This  law  has  worked  well  in  cities  and  towns.  There  seems  no  reason  why  it 
diould  not  work  equally  well  in  the  country. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  TEACHERS. 

The  State-superintendent  says :  "  School-teaching  is  now,  by  common  consent,  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  of  the  learned,  honorable,  and  useful  professions. 

"  The  thermometer  does  not  more  accurately  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  than  do  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  o#  the  teachers 
indicate  the  civilization  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  they  live  and  labor.  As  are  the 
teachers,  so  is  the  nation.  Our  law  is  correct,  in  theory  at  least,  when  it  requires  proof 
of  moral  character,  and  also  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  and  to  govern  the  school,  as 
conditions  of  aamission  into  the  profession. 

**  Crood  teachers  give  us  (^ood  schools  and  good  schools  make  an  intelligent,  happy, 
and  prosperous  people.  It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  sound  wisdom  for  the  State  to  make 
liberal  provision  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  possessing  a  high  order  of  didactic 
sidlL" 

STATE-CERTIFICATES. 

The  State-board  of  education  has  decided  to  grant  two  grades  of  certificates  and  has 
fixed  the  standard  of  qualification  of  each  us  follows :  for  the  second  grade,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good,  moral  character ;  superior  professional  ability ;  a  comprehensive 
kDowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  thirty  months  of  practical  expe- 
lience  in  the  school-room,  ten  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  State;  a  thoroneh  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
Stotee  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  of  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  the 
art  of  composition. 

A  first-grade-certificate  requires,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a^nowledge  of  elementary 
algebra,  the  first  three  books  in  geometry,  elements  of  botany,  outlines  of  general  his- 
tory, elements  of  rhetoric,  and  elements  of  zoology. 

INCREASE  IN  LENGTH  OF   SCHOOL-TERM. 

The  avenge  length  of  the  schools  throughout  the-State  has  been  increased  nearly  one 
month.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  levy  of  special  tuition-tax.  In  many 
conntiep  the  trustees  have  levied  sufficient  tax  to  keep  the  schools  open  six  months,  and 
in  Porter  County  the  tax  was  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  nine  months.  The  average 
length  of  schools  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1872,  was  116  days.  The  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  isbighly  gratifying  and  encouragiug. 

NEGLECT  OF  PRIMARY  CLASSES  IN  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Complaint  is  made  that  in  many  cases  the  primary  classes  in  ungraded  schools  are 
ebeated  out  of  half  the  time  that  properly  belongs  to  them.    In  these  instances  each 
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daas  is  ftllowed,  indeed^  to  recite  foar  times  a  day ;  bot  it  is  alleged  that  while  tiie 
primary  class  is  giveD  only  ten  minutes,  the  advanced  class,  with  no  more  pupils  in  it, 
is  allowed  thirty.  The  iignstice  of  this  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
little  ones  cannot  study  as  older  pupils  can  and  learn  most  through  recitation.  While 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  grounding  of  these  in  the  first  elements  is  such  as  to  jus- 
tify a  making  of  distinctions  in  their  favor/ much  rather  than  against  them,  the 
foundations  of  education  once  well  laid,  the  completion  of  the  structure  is  compara- 
tively easy. 

SCBOOIiS  FOB  OOLORSD  OHILIMtBlf . 

The  state-superintendent  says:  *'I  find  a  oi^iversal  disposition  among  truBtees  and 
the  people  to  make  provi^n  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children.  Wherever  con- 
gregated in  sufficient  numbers,  without  a  single  exception,  so  far  as  known  to  mo, 
trustees  have  organized  schools  for  them,  provided  houses,  employed  teachers — either 
white  or  colored— and  made  their  school-terms  equal  in  duration  to  those  of  'the  other 
schools.  In  many  instances,  by  common  consent,  these  children  have  been  admitt'Od 
into  the  white-schools,  and  in  others,  where  they  were  refused,  the  trustees  have  ex- 
pended to  the  best  advantage  their  portion  of  the  school-revenue  in  their  education. 

''  I  have  Yisited  many  of  these  schools  during  the  year.  The  children  are  well  be- 
haved and  anxious  to  learn." 

It  is  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  class  of  children  that,  during  1873,  there 
has  been  erected  for  them  at  the  State-capital  a  school-building,  costing  122,000,  the 
cost  of  lot,  furniture,  and  heating-apparatus  bringing  this  up  to  $30,000.  There  are 
now  eleven  schools  for  colored  children  at  Indianapolis,  ten  oi  them  taught  by  colored 
teachers. 

MORAL  RESXTLTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  superintendent  remarks :  **  The  leading  object 
in  the  organization  of  any  school-system  should  be  the  moral  culture  of  the  children. 
That  system  of  education  that  aims  at  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to 
the  neglect  of  the  moral  is  exceedingly  defective.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  the  supposition  that  in  cultivating  the  intellect  we  are  necessarily  de- 
veloping the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings.  Innumerable  instances  of  moral  degrada- 
tion are  found  to-dav  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  highly  educated.  «  «  •  pi^ 
not  the  advocates  of  our  free-school-system  promise  the  people  that  if  they  would  take 
upon  their  shoulders  the  additional  burden  of  taxation  K>r  its  support  the  same  would 
be  lightened  by  the  diminution  of  crime  f  Is  there  any  perceptible  decrease  of  crime  in 
Indiana  f  Is  there  a  reasonable  probability  that  there  will  bef  We  should  know  what 
education  is  not  doing  for  us  as  well  as  what  it  is  doing.  *  *  *  It  is  hence 
becoming  a  grave  question  amons  those  who  take  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject 
of  education,  whether  intellectutu  culture  without  moral  is  not  rather  an  injury  tnan 
a  benefit.  That  is  the  true  system  of  education  which  a(]yusts  it«elf  in  its  course  of  train- 
ing to  the  entire  conmlex  nature  of  the  child.  No  govemmentcan  safely  ignore  this  g^ve 
subject,  especially  if^it  rely  for  security  on  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  fidelity  of  its 
people.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  that  the  legislature  look  well 
to  the  moral  training  of  our  youth.  The  law-makers  of  Indiana  have  not  been  hereto- 
fore unmindful  of  this  great  interest.  Two  statutes  found  in  the  school-law  are  monu- 
ments to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  general  assembly :  *'  The  Bible  Bkall  not  he 
excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State."  '*  The  common  schools  of  the  State  shall 
be  taught  in  the  English  language  and  the  trustee  shall  provide  to  have  taught  in 
them  orthography  ••  •  *  $knd  good  hehatfior/*  The  science  of  good  behavior 
is  a  part  of  our  common-school-curriculum,  and  the  Bible  is  the  text-book.  These  two 
sections  clothe  the  teachers  with  all  needed  author!^  to  bring  their  schools  under 
proper  moral  and  religUnu  iafluenoes.  Christianity  should  be  made  the  basis  of  popular 
education. 

ILLITERACY  IN  INDIANA. 

The  census  of  .1870  gives  the  number  of  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age  in  Indiana 
as  127,124,  or  7^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Of  these,  100,341  were  adults,  and 
39,509  (10  per  cent,  of  the  voting  population)  voters  at  all  the  elections,  yet  unable  to 
read  one  section  of  the  State-  or  national  constitutionB  or  the  names  of  the  candidates 
printed  on  their  tickets. 

ILLITERACT  AND  PAUPERISM. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  general  rule  that  increased  pauperism  is  a  oonseqnence  of 
illiteracy,. the  superintendent  presents  the  following  statement:  "The  stanstios  re- 
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ceived  from  nine  establishments  (State  and  connt^  for  the  support  of  paupers  show 
the  total  number  of  adults  to  be  1,375 ;  minors,  987— total,  2,362.  Of  these,  959  were 
unable  to  read  and  write  and  34  only  had  received  a  superior  education.  The  total 
expense  for  the  year  was  ^16,575.56.  These  statistics  show  that  of  the  2,362  paupers 
in  these  nine  establishments  1^  per  cent,  were  well  educated,  while  more  than  40  per 
cent,  were  illiterate.  I  take  it  a»  a  fair  inference  from  the  foregoing  that  40  per  cent, 
of  the  pauperism  of  Indiana  is  attributable  to  a  want  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture^ 
and,  consequently,  40  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  State  on  account  of  her  paupers 
is  chargeable  to  the  same  cause.  It  costs  the  StAte  more  to  maintain  a  pauper  than  to 
educate  a  child.  Should  she  not,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  economy,  demand  universal 
education  t" 

nXITBRACY  A  CRIMS. 

**  H  the  State  in  her  early  history  afforded  meager  privileges  for  free  education,  the 
reason  is  found  in  her  early  poverty.  At  no  time,  however,  m  her  history  have  educa- 
tional onportunities  been  so  limited  as  to  deprive  the  children  of  at  least  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  the  English  language.  Illiteracy  has  at  no  time  been  a  neces- 
sity. If  any  man  or  woman,  reared  in  Indiana,  is  destitute  of  ability  to  read  and 
wntey  it  is  almost  invariably  the  resnlt  of  slighted  opportunities,  and  demands  a 
defense— demands  a  drfeMe,  for  illiteracy  is  incipient  crime.  To  live  from  birth  to 
nugority  in  the  midst  of  free  schools  and  remain  profoundly  ignorantis  a  crime 
against  the  illiterate  himself,  against  society,  and  demands  of  the  State  a  remedy." 

The  remedy  suggested  is  a 

COMPULSORY  LAW. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  the  superintendent  remarks :  *'  Two  features 
have  characterized  our  system  from  its  verv  inception  :  that  the  schools  are  open  to  all 
mod  free  to  all  The  founders  of  it  reasoned  that  public  sentiment,  parental  pride,  and 
the  innate  fondness  of  children  for  knowledge,  combined,  would  send  all  into  tha 
schools.  For  fifty  years  we  have  acted  upon  this  theory.  What  are  the  results  f  The 
eensus-table  answers  by  facts  and  figures. 

"  To  reach  our  27,000  minor  illiterates,  together  with  a  large  number  of  truants  and 
vagrants,  and  bring  them  within  the  elevatmg  and  refinine  influence  of  our  schools, 
we  have  remaining  one  means,  and  only  one :  a  compulsory  Taw. 

"  The  right  to  compel  attendance  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  school-system  it- 
self If  the  State  has  the  right  to  make,  by  compulsory  taxation,  the  present  libesal 
provisions  for  the  education  of  all,  she  has  the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all. 

"  I  doubt  not  that  a  Judicious  law,  compelling  attendance  upon  the  schools,  would 
meet  with  favor  in  Indiana.  It  rises  above  all  partisan  considerations.  Such  a  law 
would  be  the  best  fiiend  of  the  orphan  and  the  neglected.  It  would  open  to  thous- 
ands a  door  of  hope  that  is  now  probably  closed  forever.  The  public  is  ready  for 
this  measure.  It  can  be  enforced.  It  will  break  up  old  and  bad  nabits  and  form  new 
and  better  ones.  Its  adoption  will  mark  a  new  and  better  era  in  educational  matters 
and  erase  from  the  census-reports  the  figures  that  tell  the  disgraceful  story  of  our  illit- 
eracy." 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

The  State-board  of  education  has  determined  to  readjust  and  modify,  to  whatever 
extent  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  so  as  to 
make  it  one  continuous  system  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  up  to  the  State  JJniver- 
sit^.  From  the  primary  grades  to  the  high  schools  the  system  does  not  seem,  in  their 
opinion,  to  need  much  adjustment.  But  between  the  high  school  and  the  university, 
the  relationship  between  them  needs  some  modification  to  bring  the  two  into  perfect 
acoord  and  harmonv.  One  noticeable  feature  of  the  new  system  is  to  be  found  in  a 
provision  which  makes  a  certificate  from  certain  designated  high  schools,  showing  that 
the  bearer  has  satisfEbotorily  passed  through  their  course,  a  sufficient  evidence  t^  enter 
the  univeisity  without  further  examination. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

IHne  private  high  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  report  an  aggregate  of  1,671 
students  in  secondary  studies — 779  boys  and  892  girls.  Of  these  95  are  pursuing  the 
classic  course  and  81  modern  languages ;  119  are  preparing  for  college  and  40  grad- 
uated from  these  various  schools  at  their  last  commencement.  Of  these  schools,  6 
have  fine  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes  ranging  from  500  to  1,500 ;  3  have  a 
ehemic  laboratory  and  philosophic  apparatus,  and  in  4  music  and  drawing  ai'e  taught. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  13  institutions  for  superior  instruction  have  in  their  pre- 
paratory departments  an  ag^egate  of  1,689  pupils  who  are  pursuing  secondary  studies, 
of  whom  315  are  young  la^s. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Nonual  School  baa  not  only  maintained  its  own  high  oharaoter  as  a  pro- 
fessional school,  but  likewise  that  of  the  class  of  institutions  which  it  represents.  "A 
written  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  for  admission,  filed  with  the  principal,  that 
said  applicant  will,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  In- 
diana a  period  eqnal  to  twice  the  time  spent  as  a  pnuil  in  the  normal  school/'  is  the  con- 
dition oi  admission.  In  the  nnmber  of  pupils,  each  year  gains  upon  its  predecessor. 
Its  growth  has  been  constant.  Eacb  year  enrolls  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more  students 
than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  past  year  about  three 
hundred  students  were  in  attendance.  Twenty  of  this  numT>ergraduated,  and  each  of 
these  is  faithfully  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  admission.  Tne  universal  verdict  in 
reference  to  their  teaching  is  that  their  work  is  thorough. 

The  influence  of  the  school  is  not  limited  to  i  ts  ^aduates.  There  are  many  under-gradn- 
ates  whose  idea  of  school-work  and  methods  of  instruction  have  been  greatly  improved 
bii  an  attendance  at  the  institution.  This  school  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  heart 
of  our  common-school-system.  Chauncy  Rose,  esq.,  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Terre  Haute,  generously  donated  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  library  ofreference.  More  tban  one-half  of  that  sum  has  been  expended  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  and  the  institution  is  now  in  possession  of  a  very  valuable 
library. 

STATE    UNIVBBSITY. 

The  Indiana  State  University,  located  at  Bloomington,  was  a  seminary  in  1824.  a  col- 
lege in  1828,  and  was  organized  as  a  university  in  1839.  The  State  appropriates  to  it 
(:3,000  annually.  In  all  the  six  departments— preparatory,  collegiate,  engineering, 
military,  medical,  and  legal — the  number  of  professors  and  instructors  is  s£  Of  the 
174  classic  or  coUegiat'O  students,  31  are  ladies,  the  collegiate  course—classic  and 
^scientific — being  open  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  yonn^  men.  In  every  depart- 
*ment  tuition  is  free  to  all,  only  a  small  contingent  fee  of  f3  being  required  in  the  law- 
school  and  college  for  each  term. 

A  large  new  building  for  the  university,  corresponding  with  the  one  previously  exist- 
ing, has  been  erected  during  1873,  measuring^  130  feet  m  length  by  50  feet  in  breadth, 
and  3  stories  high.  On  the  first  floorof  this,  tn  a  room  100  feet  by  50,  will  be  displayed 
the  extensive  Owen  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  science,  branching  out  into  still 
afLOther  room  for  its  exhibition  of  specimens.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  laboratory  and  apparatus  for  illustration  of  the  physical  sciences.  The 
second  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  libraries  and  two  recitation-rooms.  The  third 
will  contain  the  law-lecture-rooms,  60  feet  by  50,  and  two  halls  for  literary  societies. 

The  alumni  of  this  university  now  number  864,  besides  6,000  who  have  received  a 
partial  training  in  it. 

As  has  been  stated  under  another  head,  the  university  will  hereafter,  it  is  understood, 
admit  to  its  freshman-class  approved  graduates  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
without  the  examination  to  wnich  other  candidates  for  admission  are  subjected. 
Whether  this  implies  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  university  or  an 
elevation  of  that  for  CTaduation  in  the  high  schools  does  not  yet  fully  appear;  but  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  that  hereafter  Latin,  through  Cnsar 
and  Virgil,  and  Greek,  through  the  grammar  and  reader,  will  be  required  for  full  grad- 
uation in  the  high  schools. 

Out  of  110  applicants  for  admission  to  the  university  in  1873,  only  50  were  admitted. 
A  part  of  the  remainder  entered  the  Bloomington  high  school,  which  is  partly  under 
the  control  of  the  university,  to  finish  their  preparation,  and  a  part  wont  to  another 
college,  where  they  were  admitted.  The  advanced  ground  taken  by  the  State  University 
in  regfiu^  to  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  freshman-class  is  considered  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  If  a  general  advance  in  this  respect  could  be  made  by  all  western 
colleges,  it  would  be  some  honor  to  hold  a  diploma  from  them.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  a  strife  among  these  institutions  as  to  which  should  secure  the  largest  attendance, 
and  scholarship  has  been  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  It  is  hoped  that  all  In- 
diana colleges  will  advance  their  standard  so  far  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  ambi- 
tious young  men  to  leave  the  State  in  order  to  secure  a^rst-oZoM  education. 
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StatUiicdl  summary  of  universitiea  and  ooUeges. 
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*  iDohidea  IS  In  scientiflc  coarse. 


PRIVATB  AND    DBNOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  are  private  and  deDominational  institutions,  organized  for  local  con- 
Tenienoe  or  with  a  view  to  the  retention  of  special  religious  influences  throughout  the 
college-course : 

(1)  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville ;  Presbyterian ;  22  graduated  at  last  com- 
mencement. 

(2)  Concordia  College,  at  Fort  Wayne ;  Lutheran ;  supported  by  free  contributions  of 
the  clergy  and  congregations  of  the  synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

(3)  Franklin  CoUege,  at  Franklin ;  Baptist.  Of  4  students  in  the  senior-class,  3 
azeuidies. 

(4J  Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle;  Methodist-Episcopal.  Of  385  students 
in  the  classio  department,  38  are  ladies.    At  the  last  commencement  30  graduated. 

(5)  Hanover  College,  at  Hanover ;  Presbyterian.  University-charter  obtained  in 
1832 ;  tuition,  free,    graduates  at  the  last  commencement,  10. 

(6)  Hartsville  University,  at  Hartsville;  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Of  89  students 
in  dassic  department,  24  are  ladies.    Graduates  at  last  commencement,  6. 

r?^  Northwestern  Christian  Univertity  ;  Christian.    Of  61  students,  10  are  ladies. 
c8)  Union  Christian  College,  Merom ;  Christian.   Graduates  at  last  commencement,  3. 

(9)  Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill ;  Methodist  Episcopal.  Graduates  at  last  com- 
meneement,  7. 

(10)  University  of  Notre  Dame,  near  South  Bend ;  Boman  Catholic.  At  last  com- 
mencement, 15  j^raduated  in  the  classic  and  22  in  the  commercial  department. 

(11)  Earlham  College,  Richmond ;  Friends.  Of  59  students  in  classic  department, 
21  are  ladies.    Graduates  at  the  last  commencement,  14. 

(12)  St.  Meinrad's  College,  St.  Meinrad ;  Roman  Catholic. 

(13)  Howard  College,  Kokomo.    The  sexes  are  educated  together  here. 

ri4)  Fort  Wayne  College ;  Methodist-Episcopal  j  reorganized  1873.  Gentlemen  and 
ladies  both  admitted  to  the  regular  boarding-hall-room  in  separate  buildings,  but 
take  meals  in  the  same  dining-room  and,  as  far  as  possible,  recite  together. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fonr  institutions  report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  371  pupils,  of  whom  28  are  in 
VHTeparatory  departments,  with  43  teachers,  of  whom  4  are  gentlemen  and  39  ladies. 
The  pupils  are  divided  in  two  of  these  colleges,  as  follows :  in  the  freshmau-year,  33 ; 
sophomore,  32;  junior,  31;.  senior,  13;  2  are  pursuing  a  special  or  partial  and  7  a 
post-graduate-course.  French.  German,  and  music — both  vocal  and  instrumental— are 
tanght  in  M  these  colleges,  ana  painting  and  drawing  in  all  but  one.    Two  report  the 
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poflBossion  of  chemio  laboratories  and  natnrai-history-mnseamB,  3  philosophic  cabi- 
nets, and  one  each  ad  art-gallery  and  a  gymnasiam.  All  have  libraries,  the  largest 
numbering  3,000  volumes,  uie  smallest,  550. 


BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 


Indiana  has  six  of  these— at  Eyansville,  Indiana 
Terre  Haute — reporting,  in  all,  25  teachers  and  1,0 


oils,  Logan^port,  ^otro  Dame,  and 
3  pupils. 


Statistical  tumntary  cif  professUmal  sckools. 


Nunea  of  achools  for  profesdonal 
instnietioiL 


SCHOOL  OP  THEOLOGY. 

Theologie  school,  HartorUle  Unl- 
renity 

SCHOOLS  OP  LAW. 

Law-department,  Univertity  of 
Notre  Dnmo 

Law-school,  Northwestern  Chris- 
tian University  

Law*sdiool,  University  of  Indiana. 

SCHOOLS  OP  MSDICINE. 

Medieal  College  of  Evannville 

Medical  department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity  

SCHOOL  OP  SCIENCE. 

Pnrdne  Unlverrity,  (agrlciiltnral 
college) 
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*  These  are  also  included  in  the  regular  college-coune. 

t  Law-school  is  suitpended  for  one  year. 

1  Books  and  apparatus 

§Only  the  president  and  profeasor  of  chemistry  yet  appointed.  The  institntlon  will  open  for  the  reeaptioii 
of  students  March  1,  1874.  but  not  with  a  tn.ll  corps  of  professors.  No  stndents  have  been  received  in  1873. 
The  gift  of  Mr.  John  Purdue,  securing  the  naming  of  ttie  institution  after  him,  was  $150,000  in  cash.  Cltl- 
sens  of  Tippecanoe  County  have  given  $50,000  cash  and  citizens  of  Chauncey  100  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
$50,000,  to  secure  Its  location  at  Chauncey.  The  State  of  Indiana  in  1673  made  an  appropriation  of  $60,000, 
hiUf  of  which  was  paid  in  June,  1873 ;  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  June,  1874. 


INDIANA  STATE  TKA.CHER8'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  conyened  in  the  city  of  Logana- 
port  on  Tuesday,  December  31,  1872,  and  remained  in  session  until  the  3d  of  January. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bell,  the  presideut^lect,  in  his  inaugural  address,  touched  upon  the 
'^  woman-question,'' including  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  woman  as  the  teacher  by 
nature,  and  the  salaries  of  lady  teachers.  He  brought  forward  the  testimony  of  nnmer  - 
ous presidents  of  colleges  and  professors  in  universities  to  establish  the  truth  of  certain 
propositions,  the  principal  of  which  were  that "  women  should  be  admitted  to  all  col- 
leges and  universities  on  the  same  terms  aa  men."  *'  Co-education  is  the  natural  plan." 
'*  The  efifect  upon  character  and  manners  is  mutually  elevating  and  refining;"  ''  it  pro- 
motes stadiousness  and  good  order." 

The  subject  of  "  The  study  of  German  in  the  public  schools  "  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Boisen,  of  the  State  University,  read  a  paper  on  the  Kindergarten,  in  theory 
and  practice,  in  which  he  gave  an  aecouut  of  the  origin  of  the  Kindergarten-system,  its 

Srogress,  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  its  ultimate  prosperity  and  success.  ^'  In  the 
kindergarten,  morality  is  taught  without  moralisms,  religion  without  theology,  and 
science  without  text-books.  Those  American  institutions  into  which  text-books  have 
been  introduced  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  Kindergarten." 
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"  How  io  cultivate  a  taste  £ix  EngUsh  literstnre  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
J.  A.  Zeller,  principal  of  the  EvansviUe  high  school.  He  held  that  teachers  should  be 
more  fully  cultivated  in  literature  and  should  make  a  constant  effort  to  enable  the 
children  to  lay  hold  of  ideas  through  wmrds,  the  vocabulary  to  be  increased  only  as  the 
ideas  increase. 

A  lengthy  and  highlv-interestiug  address  was  given  by  John  H.  French,  State-super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Vermont.  He  confined  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  subject  of 
natural  history  in  the  common  schools,  showing  bow  this  branch  of  study  can  be  made 
not  only  interesting  but  very  profitable,  even  m  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools.  In 
■ome  of  the  eastern  cities  natural  history  is  taught  one  year  before  the  pupil  com- 
mences English  grammar.  Every  teacher  in  the  common  school  has  the  means  at 
hand  by  which  he  may  give  lessons  to  the  pupil  that  will  make  him  wiser  and  better. 
In  teaching  this  subject,  short  oral  lessons  should  be  given  two  or  three  times  each 
week.  They  should  be  reproduced  by  the  pupil  at  some  future  time,  and  criticised  by 
the  pupils  and  teacher.  ' 

J.  McNeil,  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools,  read  a  paper  on  the  defects  of  the 
ffmded  system  of  schools.  The  writer  regarded  the  graded-school-system  as  having 
done  mote  than  given  system  to  the  work.  It  has  f^ven  enthusiasm  and  a  general  inter- 
est in  public  education,  but  the  highest  object  of  this  education  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
The  graded-school-system,  in  its  unmodified  form,  makes  no  distinction  as  to  mental 
ability,  and  is  defective  in  that  it  expects  equal  results  from  very  different  capacities. 

President  W.  A.  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  read  apaperon  '^  Moral  training 
in  the  public  schools."  He  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  training  involves  both 
injstmction  and  practice.  A  prevalent  opinion  among  the  people  is,  that  the  province 
of  Uie  public  school  is  to  teach  scientific  and  literary  subjects ;  but  that,  if  moral  instruc- 
tion is  taken  into  account  at  all,  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  most  general  manner:  whereas, 
principles  of  social  morality  must  be  stated  and  practice  of  these  be  required. 

T.  C.  Philips,  editor  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune^  in  a  paper  on  *' The  relation  of  journalism 
to  Mucation,''  claimed  that  the  present  intelligence  of  the  people  is  very  largely  due  to 
the  newspaper ;  that  while  journalism  was  in  its  infancy  ignorance  everywhere  pre- 
T^led,  schools  were  poorly  supported,  and  original  thinkers  were  few.  Since  the  news- 
paper contains  that  knowledge  which  is  adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  men,  he 
would  have  in  every  school  a  "  news-chair,"  with  its  resular  professor.  He  would  intro- 
duce daily  or  weekly  papers  into  every  school  in  the  village  or  city  and  have  a  judicious 
selection  from  them  read. 

"The  art  of  questioning"  was  the  subject  of  a  very  practical  paper  by  Mrs.  Lois  G. 
Hnfford.  Among  many  suggestions  were  the  foUowmg :  Do  not  word  questions  so  as 
to  convey  information.  Do  not  end  questions  with  the  word  ^^what  f"  The  teacher 
should  never  answer  his  own  question.  As  a  rule,  do  not  give  questions  that  can  be 
answered  by  yes  and  no.    Require  the  answers  in  complete  sentences. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Louis  schools,  on  "The  function  of  education  in  its  relation  to  the  government,  to  soci- 
ety, and  to  the  indi  vidnal."  He  prefaced  his  discussion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject by  glancing  at  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
p<^alation  of  uiis  country,  and  drawing  the  conclusion  that  a  coinposite  population 
conduces  more  to  liberty  and  toleration  than  a  homogeneous  one.  in  such  a  commu-. 
nity  men  learn  that  toleration  and  license  are  two  different  things.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  school  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  insight  into  the  problems  of  life,  to  show 
them  that  true  freedom  is  to  be  obtained  only  in  subprdination  of  self.  The  teacher 
has  achieved  success  when  he  has  learned  to  govern  his  pupils  through  their  own  con- 
victions. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  reports  of  schools,  on  motion  of  W.  H.  Wiley, 
the  rule  known  as  the  national  rule  was  adopted  by  the  association. 

A  large  portion  of  the  closing  session  was  occupied  with  a  discussion  on  the  sul^ect 
of  oompulsory  education.  J.  M.  Bloss,  superintendent  of  the  New  Albany  schools, 
strongly  favored  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  some  law  by  which  compulsory  attend- 
anee  at  school  may  be  secured.  He  believed  that  the  vote  of  the  people,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  such  an  act,  would  of  itself  create  a  public  sentiment  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  enforce  all  the  regulations  of  the  system.  D.  D.  Luke,  superintendent 
of  the  Goshen  schools,  argued  on  the  negative  of  the  question.  The  time  allotted  for 
this  exercise  having  expired,  the  discussion  was  not  finished. 

C.  W.  AiuBWorth,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Boys'  Reform-School,  in  a  paper 
on  "  What  shall  be  done  with  the  bad  boysf"  sketched  the  management  of  the  reform- 
school  and  gave  some  of  the  means  of  discipline  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  those 
who  are  admitted  into  the  institution.  A  curtain  is  dropped  between  them  and  the 
world  of  crime  in  which  they  have  been  living.  Religious  teaching,  music,  cheerful 
amusements,  &c.,  are  employed  with  good  effect.  The  object  is  to  educate  the  head, 
the  heart,  and  the  hand,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  institution  they  may  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  industnous 
members  of  society. 
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J.  Cooper,  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools,  in  a  paper  on  "  Discipline:  what 
it  is  and  how  to  secure  it/'  defined  school-discipline  as  such  an  adjustment  of  school- work 
that  the  proper  ends  of  the  school  may  be  attained.  The  disciplinary  agencies  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  the  school  should  receive  the  most  earnest  and  careftil 
study  of  the  teacher.  Among  them  may  be  noticed :  (1)  the  literary  qualification  of 
the  teacher,  (2)'Belf-control  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  (3)  confidence  in  one's  self, 
(4)  work,  and  (5)  the  co-operation  of  parents. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  con- 
tained the  following :  *'  This  association  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  as  a  means  of  collecting  and  disseminating  valuable  educational 
information,  and  we  specially  indorse  the  labors  of  General  Eaton,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  as  wisely  planned  and  ably  and  efficiently  carried  out, 
and  we  hope  the  teachers  of  this  State  will,  through  the  members  of  Congress  of  their 
respective  districts,  obtain  the  reports  of  this  Department  and  make  them  a  subject 
of  special  investigation.'' 

The  examiners'  and  superindents'  section  of  the  association  discussed  at  considera- 
ble length  the  subject  of  "  The  powers,  duties,  and  qualifications  of  county-superin- 
tendents." Papers  were  read  on  **  The  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  feasibility  of 
district  and  graded-schools  "  and  on  the  "  Best  method  of  influencing  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  education." 

In  the  collegiate  and  high-school-section,  a  number  of  the  members  participated  in  a 
debate  on  the  subject  of  "A  common  course  of  study  for  our  colleges ;"  and  the  meeting 
listened  to  papers  from  Dr.  Nutt,  on  the  "  Lecture-system  of  the  uerman  nniversitiea  y* 
and  from  Prof  Geo.  P.  Brown,  on  '*  High-school- work  in  Indiana." 


LIST  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  INDIANA. 

Hon.  MILTON  B.  H0PKI58,  Staf'9vperintendent. 

COUKTT-SUPERIKTSNDENTS. 


Connty. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

County. 

Name. 

PMt^ffloe. 

AdamB 

D.D.  Heller 

Decatur. 

Lawrence . . 

Jos.P.runk 

Mitchell 

Allen 

Jeremiah  Qillegast. 

Fort  Wayne. 

Madison.... 

Joa  Franklin 

Anderson. 

Bartholomew 

John M.  Wallace... 

Columbus. 

Marion 

Walter  8.  Smith... 

IndianapoUa. 

Benton 

Frank  C.  Cassel  . . . 

Oxford. 

Marshall... 

Thomas  McDonald. 

Plymouth. 

Blackford.... 

Lewis  Willman.... 

Hartford  City. 

Martin 

Thomas  M.  Clarke. 

Shoals. 

Boone 

Thomas  J.  Shulse.. 

Lebanon. 

Miami 

W.  Steelve  Ewing 

Mexico. 

Brown 

JohnSLMcGee.... 

NashviUe. 

Monroe 

M.M  Campbell.... 

Carroll 

L.E.McReynolds.. 
Harry  G.  Wilson  . . 
A.C.Goodwin 

Delphi. 

Montgomery 

Marion  Codfelter... 

Alamo. 

Cam 

Logansport 
JeffersonviUe. 

Morgan 

Newton 

H.N.  Short 

MartfnsTiUe. 
Brook. 

Clarke 

John  Merchant.... 

Clay 

W.  H.  Atkins 

Bowling  Green. 
Frankfort. 

Koble 

Thomas  M.  Eells 

Albion. 

CUnton 

J.  N.  Amiantrout.. 

Ohio 

John  Pate 

Rifdng  Sun. 
Paoli. 

Crawford 

J.  W.  C.  Springston 

Leavenworth. 

Orange 

James  J.Throop... 

Davlew 

Edward  Wise 

Washington. 

Owen 

William  B.Wilflon. 

Spencer. 
Rono. 

Aurora. 

Parke 

E.C.  Siler 

Decatur 

W.H.Powner..... 

Greensburg. 

Perry 

Theo.  Courcier 

DeKalb 

James  A.  Barnes... 

Waterloo. 

Pike. 

Thomas  C.  Milbum. 

WimOow. 

Delaware  .... 

CM.  Todd 

Mnncie. 

Porter...... 

James  B.  Campbell. 

Valparaiso. 

Dubois., 

E.R.Bnndick 

Hnntingburg. 

Posey 

Mount  Vernon. 

Elkbart 

A.8.Zook 

Millersburs;. 
Connersville. 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

8.Wt7and 

J.  R. Gordon ... 

Winamac 

Fayette 

Jason  Li  Rippetoe.. 

Greencastle. 

Floyd 

Jacob  K.  Walts.... 

New  Albany. 

Randolph... 

Charles  W.Paris... 

Farmland. 

Fountain 

James  A.  Young. . . 

COyington. 

•Ripley 

HeieklahShpok... 
William  T.Moffett.. 

VersaUlea. 

FrankUn   .... 

CRCory 

Brookville. 

Rush 

RnshylUe. 

Fulton 

William  H. Green.. 

Rochester. 

St.  Joseph.. 

Elisba  Sumption... 

Mishawok*. 

GIbiion 

W.T.Stilwell 

Fort  Branch. 

Scott 

A.H.Whit«ett 

Deputy. 

Grant? 

Thomas  D.Tharp.. 

Marion. 

Shelby  ..... 

Richard  Norris.... 

Shelbyvilla. 

Greene 

R.O.  HUbum 

Noblesville. 

Spencer  .... 

J.  D.  ArmHtrong... 

Rockport 

Hamilton 

J.S.Losey 

Starke 

A.  H.  Henderson . . . 

Knox.. 

Hancock 

JohnH.Binford... 

Greenfield. 

Steuben  .... 

John  W. Cowen  ... 

Angola. 

Harrison 

Daniel  F.  Lemon  .. 

Corydon. 

SulUv«n.... 

George  W.  Register. 

Paxton. 

Hendricks 

Jaa.  A.  C.  Dobson  . 

Brownsburg. 

Switzerland. 

F.M.  Griffith 

Vevay. 

Henry 

Enos  AdamHon  . . . 

Middleton. 

Tippecanoe . 

James  E.  Matthews. 

La  Fayette. 

Howard 

A.  J.Yonngblood.. 

Kokomo. 

Tipton 

J.M.Clark 

Tipton. 
Liberty. 

Huntington... 

M.L.  Spencer 

Huntington. 

Union 

H.K.W.  Smith.... 

Jackson 

Wilson  S.Swingel. 

Brownstown. 

Vanderburg. 

Robert  P.  Hooker.. 

EvansyiUa. 

jMper 

J.  H.  Snoddy 

Rensselaer. 

VermilUon.. 

WUliamL.  Little.. 

Newp<»rt 

Jay 

Simon  K\  Bell 

NowMt.Pleasant 

Lvigo 

hWabash  .... 

John  Royne ,. 

Irwin  Stratton 

Tcrre  HauU. 
Wababh. 

Jefferson 

George  C.Monroe.. 

Salnnda. 

Jennings 

John  Carney 

Vernon. 

Warren 

Charles  M.  Parke  .. 

Poolsyilla. 

Johnson  

B.F.  Kennedy 

Trafalgar. 

Warrick.... 

C.W.  Armstrong... 

Boonyille. 

Knox 

W.  H.  Bee^ou 

Vinccnnes. 

Washington. 

A.  A.  Cravens 

T.C.  SmlthT. 

Salem. 

Koeciusko.... 

William  UMathews 

Warsaw. 

Wayne 

HagerstowB 

La  Grange  ... 

AllredBayhM 

La  Grange. 

Wells...:.. 

John  H.  Ormsby... 

LaoesyiUe. 

Lake 

T.S.Fanctier 

Crown  Point. 

White 

Montkello. 

La  Porte 

James  O'Brien 

La  Porte. 

Whitley.... 

Alex.  J.  Douglass.. 

ColnmbUCUy. 
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IOWA. 

[From  the  biennial  report  of  Hon.  A.  Abematby,  State-saperintendent  of  public  Inetmction,  for  1873  i 

1873.] 

Summary  of  statistics. 


1872. 


1873. 


SCHOOL-PUND. 

Amoont  of  the  permanent  Bchool-fond,  November  1,  1873 

iDoont  of  int«vett  on  the  name  for  1673  

XoBberof  acresof  schooUIand  yet  nnpatented 

Amout  of  Indebtedoeis  to  the  school -districts  In  oatstandlng  bonds 

BICUPTS  AhD  IZPINDITURK8. 

Amoont  received  firom  district-tax,  seml-annoal  apportionment,  and  other 


Total  expenditnret  for  ichool-parposes . 
ise  In  two  years 


$4,305,859  23 
4,0fi5,e67T7 


SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

IvBbCT  of  male  persons  of  school-age,  5  to  21  years . 

Kmber  of  females,  5  to  21  years  of  age 

bcroaseln  two  years 


244,890 
230,609 


ENROLLMINT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Rnaber  of  paplls  enrolled  in  public  schools 

iBcnese  In  two  years 

I'Veoatage  of  enrollment  on  total  ennmeradon 

TMal  average  attendance 

Bwreasein  two  years 

Fereentage  of  attendance  upon  whole  number  registered . 
Piceeatage  of  attendance  upon  enumeration 


340,788 
*2i4,'905 


PBIYATE  SCHOOLS. 


Xaiiber  of  private  schools 

Kanber  of  teachers  employed  in  private  schools.  < 
Kvnber  of  pupils  attending  private  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Hiailwrofmale  teachers  employed 

Xmber  of  female  teachers  employed 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 

htresM  b  two  years 

Average  compensation  of  male  teachers  per  month. . . 
Avsnge  compensation  of  female  teachers  per  month . 

SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

HisiAer  of  frame  school -houses 

Hao^ber  of  brick  school-houses 

Xaaber  of  stone  school-houses 

Vmberof  log  school-bouses 

Whole  munl>er  of  school-houses 

Iicrease  In  two  years 

Ttlaeofidiooi-houses 

boease  of  value  in  two  years 

Table  of  eefaool-apparatns 

Isertase  in  two  years 

Vamberofvolumes  in  district-libraries 

Bin  two  years 


78 

246 

6,163 


5,901 
9,330 
15,221 


$36  00 
28  06 


7,122 
696 
25? 
248 

8,253 


$7,41^5,926  19 
""*il3,*600*75 
**"*"'U,'633' 


SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 


Whole  mnnlier  of  scbool-districts. . 
farriiass  In  two  years 


1,717 


Koaberof  ungraded  adiools 

lacnase  In  two  years 

laaber  of  graded  schools 

Iacn«e  in  two  years 

WMaMBberef  schools , 

acnass  in  two  years 

*^  r  of  months  schools  have  been  taught. , 


8,156 
'"'403' 
■8,'5»" 


$3,294.742  83 

275,789  42 

374.263  00 

1,147,673  38 


4. 519, 689  39 

4,229,455  54 

624.844  07 


252.485 
238,859 


347,572 

5,332 

.71 

284.204 

7,522 

.58 

.42 


6.5 

Digitized  by 


121 

364 

12,132 


6.091 
10,193 
16,284 

2,187 
$36  28 

27  68 


7,782 

635 

259 

180 

8,&'S6 

1,246 

$8,164,324  66 

1. 391, 308  50 

122,337  60 

17,963  17 

12,944 

1.462 


2,538 


8,397 
556 

419 

130 

8,816 

689 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS— Coiitinned. 


1873. 


1873. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACBZR& 


Number  of  applieantB  examined 

Number  receiving  professional  certifleates 

Total  nmnber  of  certiflcates  granted , 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  YuA  no  previous  experienoe. 

Number  who  have  taught  less  than  one  vear 

Number  who  have  attended  a  normal  senool 

Number  employed  who  hold  State-certlfloatei 


YUTTATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  eounty*superintendenti  . 

Number  of  visits  made  during  the  year 

Number  of  educational  meeUngs  held 


15,119 
410 

13,496 
2,779 
2^781 
1,111 


7,655 

10,572 

365 


17,287 
594 
15.264 
3,543 
3;  275 
1,710 
87 


7,085 

11,900 

406 


EDUCATIONAL  PROOBB8S. 

The  foregoing  statistics  and  comparisons  exhibit  concisely  the  present  condition  of 
the  pablic  schools  of  the  State.  They  indicate  a  nniform  and  Jiiealthy  growth  in  al- 
most  every  department  darine  the  last  two  years,  the  only  special  exception  to  this 
being  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  independent  districts,  the  cause  here  be- 
ing found  in  the  fact  that  the  school-law  of  1872  authorized  the  formation  of  inde- 
pendent districts  from  the  subdistricts  of  a  district-township,  upon  vote  of  the  elect- 
ors, whenever  the  people  of  any  district  may  elect.  This  is  substantially  a  return  to 
the  old  district-system. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  rapid  and  uniform  growth  of  our  school-system 
for  a  more  extended  period,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  embracing  some  of 
the  more  important  items  of  school-statistics  for  the  last  ten  years,  from  1863  to  1873 : 
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INCBKASB  OF  POPULATION  AND  PROPERTY. 

Dnrinff  the  period  embraced  in  this  table,  the  total  population  of  the  State  has  in- 
creased from  702,162  to  1^^9,418.  and  the  total  assessed  yalnation  of  property^  personal 
and  real,  from  $167,113,639  to  8364.336,580,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  population  being 
78,  in  the  valuation  of  property  118. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  has  advanced  from  281,733 
to  491,344,  an  increase  of  74  per  cent. ;  the  total  enrollment  ^as  increased  in  the  same 
ratio,  while  the  total  average  attendance  has  increased  83  per  cent. 

INCREASE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools'has  increased  during  the  same  period  froi^  6,237  to  8,816,  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  however,  is  less  than 
in  other  items ;  the  real  gain  is  much  greater  than  would  appear  from  these  figures, 
each  room  or  department  of  our 419  graded  schools,  over  which  a  single  teacher  presides, 
being  counted  as  one  school.    T)iese  schools,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number, 
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require  the  serricee  of  from  two  to  twenty-five  teaohers  each.  While  in  1863  the  nnm- 
ber  of  schools  would  nearly  express  the  number  of  teachers  required,  now  the  8,816 
schools  reported  require  the  continued  services  of  more  than  ten  thousand  teachers ; 
and  yet  even  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  or  of  the  teachers  required  does 
not  rally  indicate  the  growth  of  the  schools,  since  the  increasQkin  these  items  is  not 
in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  number  of  youth  and  the  attendance.  In  the  year  1863  the 
average  attendance  per  school  was  32 ;  in  1873,  40. 

The  average  number  of  months  during  which  the  schools  have  been  taught  has  grad- 
ually risen  m>m  four  months  and  two  days  to  six  months  and  ten  days. 

TBAGHXRS  AMD  TEACHBBS'  SALABIB8. 

By  r^errine  to  the  general  summary,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reported  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  1873  is  16,284,  but  as  the  8,816  ung^raded  schools  require  the 
services  of  but  one  teacher  each  and  as  the  graded  schools  require  less  than  1,400  teach- 
ers, the  reports  show  some  six  thousand  more  teachers  employed  than  would  be  actu- 
ally required  if  all  continued  to  teach  during  the  whole  school-term  of  the  year.  Teach- 
ers, however,  are  often  employed  in  two  or  more  districts  during  the  same  year,  and 
are  thus  counted  twice  in  the  general  summary.  Deducting  the  number  of  these,  there 
will  still  probably  remain  three  or  four  thousand  teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
8cb€K>ls.  Owing  to  the  general  nature  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  a  large  number  of 
Doale  teachers  are  necessarily  employed  otherwise  in  the  summer-season,  either  in  ag- 
ricultural labor  or  in  oUier  occupations,  which  are  pursued  chiefly  during  that  season 
of  the  year.  In  this  manner,  the  ungraded  school  is  frequently  taught  by  male  and  fe- 
male teachers  altemat'ely  during  the  same  year.  Because  of  the  increased  attendance, 
and  usually  of  more  advanced  pupils  and  the  rigors  of  our  winters,  teachers  of  un- 
graded schools  command  a  higher  salary  during  the  winter-term.  As  stricter  dis- 
cipline is  required,  and  as,  in  rural  districts,  teachers  are  liable  to  greater  exposure  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  males  are  employed  to  a  greater  extent  djuring  this 
season  than  females.  These  facts  account  in  part  for  the  very  considerable  di£ference 
between  the  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers,  the  salaries  paid  to  females  being 
Bearly  eqiial  to  those  paid  to  males  for  similar  services  during  the  same  season  of  the 
vear.  The  average  compensation  of  male  teachers  per  month  nas  advanced  durinp^  the 
last  decade  by  an  almost  uniform  law  from  |22  to  |36.28  and  of  female  teachers  from 
tl5.68  to  127.68. 

INCRBA8BI>  EXFENDITUIIB  FOR  TEACHBBS'  WAGES. 

The  most  remarkable  advance,  however,  is  found  in  the  school-expenditures,  the  an- 
Doal  amounts  yoid  teachers  rising  from  $570,115  to  |2,248,677,  an  increase  or  294  per 
cent. 

mOREASBD  BXPENDITUBBS  FOR  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  expenditures  for  new  school-houses  and  sites,  and  for  libraries  and  apparatus, 
have  increased  from  (160,253  to  (1,184,082,  and  those  for  rent  and  repairs  of  school-houses, 
for  fuel,  for  compensation  of  district-secretaries  and  treasurers,  and  for  other  incident- 
aUI,  fit>m  $31,169  to  (796,696,  the  aggregate  annual  expenditures  rising  from  (761,537 
in  1863  to  (4,229,455  in  1873,  or  455  per  cent.  , 

IKCBEASSD  BXPENDITX7RE  A  MEASURE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  significance  of  these  facts  is  unmistakable.  Such  munificent  expenditures  can 
only  he  accounted  for  by  the  liberaUtr^  and  public  spirit  of  a  people  who  manifest  their 
love  of  popular  education  and  their  faith  in  the  public  schools  by  the  annual  dedica- 
tion to  their  support  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  their  entire  taxable  property ;  this, 
too,  uninterruptedly  through  a  series  of^years  commencing  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which 
taxed  their  energies  and  resources  to  the  extreme,  and  continuing  through  years  of  sen- 
enA  depression  in  business;  years  of  moderate  yield  of  produce,  of  discouragingly  low 
prioesy  and  even  amid  the  privations  of  pioneer-life. 

COOT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  expense  of  supporting  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  school-house-build- 
ing, is  $2.50  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State :  (8.82  to  each  pupil  enroUed 
in  the  schools;  (12.83  to  each  head  of  a  family ;  about  fU  to  each  adult  'male, and 
eight  and  forty-one  one-hundredths  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State.  If  the  cost  of  baildinK  school-houses  be  added,  the  expense  is  couBiderably  in- 
cruised,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary. 

INACCURACY  OF  STATISTICS. 

An  examination  of  the  column  "  Number  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
91  years,^'  in  the  foregoing  table,  wilf  reveal  either  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
aoeuacy  in  the  general  result  or  a  somewhat  surprising  degree  of  irregularity  in  the 
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amoant  and  percentage  of  increase  from  year  to  year.  If  secretaries  were  reqnired  to 
report  the  name  and  age  of  each  child,  instead  of  the  number  of  ohiidren.it  is  believed 
that  inaccuracy  and  deception  would  be  much  less  likely  to  occur.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion, however,  to  convey  the  impression  that  these  statistics  are  less  reliable  in  Iowa 
than  elsewhere,  or  thaj;,  such  as  they  i^re,  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  legislature  or  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  they  possess  the  very  highest  importance 
and  are  indispensable  in  enabling  the  legislature  to  frame  laws  to  meet  the  ever-in- 
creasing demand  of  public  education. 

HECENT  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL-LAWS. 

The  school-laws  of  Iowa  have  remained  without  radical  change  since  1858,  when  the 
distxict-township  replaced  the  old  independent-district-system.  In  1862,  and  again  in 
1873,  the  law  itself  was  remodeled,  bat  the  main  features  of  the  system  remained  un- 
changed ;  otherwise  only  occasional  modifications  and  additions  have  been  made.  Dur- 
ing the  two  sessions  of  the  fourteenth  general  assembly  a  large  number  of  minor 
changes  were  made  and  a  few  of  more  general  im][K>rtance. 

The  law  requiring  teachers  to  pass  examination  in  physiology  before  receiving  cer- 
tificates to  teach  in  the  public  scnools  of  the  State,  took  efi*ect  September  1, 1873,  and  it 
is  too  soun  to  judge  of  its  general  result.  Among  teachers  the  change  has  been  re- 
ceived with  favor,  being  regarded  as  a  timely  and  wise  provision,  although  a  limited 
number  only  were  prepared  to  teach  the  subject,  a  very  large  proportion  being  wholly 
unacquainted  with  it.  it  was,  therefore,  found  necessary  to  give  special  attention  to 
this  branch  in  the  teachers'  and  normal  institutes  held  during  the  year. 

The  most  radical  change  made  by  the  new  school-law  was  the  one  previously  men- 
tioned, authorizing  the  formation  of  independent  districts  from  the  subdistricts  of 
a  district-township  upon  vote  of  the  electors.  The  objects  sought  by  the  passage  of 
tills  law  were  ( 1)  to  obviate  the  objectional  features  peculiar  to  the  district-to  wnship-sya- 
tem,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  representation  of  territory  rather  than  population, 
and  (2)  to  ^ive  back  to  the  people  of  each  subdistrict  the  entire  management  of  their 
own  school-interests.  These  advantages  are  secured  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  other 
benefits  arising  from  larger  and  more  uniform  districts.  In  fact,  there  are  very  marked 
advantages  and  disadvantages  inheiing  in,  or  necessarily  resulting  from,  each  system. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  during  which  the  law  has  been  in  force,  the  people  of  about 
one  district-township  in  fourteen  have  elected  to  form  independent  districts  from  the 
subdistricts  of  the  township.  Of  the  1,700  district-townships,  containing  8,000  sub- 
districts,  which  were  organized  when  this  law  took  effect,  119  district- townships,  con- 
taining 901  subdistricts,  were  reported  September  1.5, 1873,  as  having  completed  the 
new  organization.  In  53  of  the  99  counties,  independent  districts  have  been  organized 
under  the  law.  In  Keokuk  County  the  subdistricts  of  seven  townships  have  become 
independent,  forming  fifty-nine  independent  districts,  this  being  the  largest  number 
in  any  one  county.  If  the  new  plan  proves  more  desirable  or  more  satisfactory  to  the 
people  generally  than  the  old,  and  the  best  attainable  system,  it  will  doubtless  soon 
prevail  throughout  the  State.  At  least  one  or  the  other,  or  else  some  substitute  for 
both,  will  be  likely  eventuallv  to  replace  the  present  complex  system,  and  doubtiess 
ought  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  It  would  seem  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  good  judgment  to  stop  and  re-examine  the  subject  carefully  in  the 
light  of  such  experience  as  we  now  have ;  and  this  appears  the  more  advisable  since 
there  has  been,  and  still  exists,  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  among  our  people  as  to 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  systems. 

SECONDART  INSTRUCTION. 

Five  high  schools  and  academics  in  the  State  report  an  aggregate  of  30  teachers — 7 
male  and  23  female — and  814  pupils— 286  male  and  628  females— of  whom  480  are  in 
English  studies,  74  pursue  classic,  and  93  the  modem  languages ;  51  are  preparing 
for  college,  and  16  graduates  of  the  previous  year  entered  college.  la  all  of  these 
schools  except  one  the  two  sexes  are,  educated  together,  the  exception  being  the  Acad- 
emy of  tho  Immaculate  Conception,  which  is  exclusively  for  ladies,  having  an  attend- 
ance of  235  students. 

In  addition  to  such  schools,  eleven  of  the  fourteen  colleges  for  superior  instruction 
have  preparatory  departments  connected  with  them  in  which  an  aggregate  of  1,385 
students — 850  young  men  and  535  young  women — are  pursuing  secondary  studies.  In 
one,  the  Norwegian  Luther  College,  at  Decorah,  it  is  mentioned  that  35  of  the  124  stu- 
dents engaged  m  preparatory  studies  are  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Although  there  exist  in  the  State  various  institutions  devoted  more  or  less  to  the 
preparatory  training  of  teachers  for  tho  schools,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be  exerting  a 
good  local  influence,  the  superintendent  lameilts  the  continued  want  of  normal  schools 
of  a  high  character,  established  and  sustained  by  legislative  aid.    At  the  last  session 
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of  th '  general  assembly,  it  was  hoped  that  this  deficiency  wonld  be  supplied.  A  oom- 
mitteo  un  normal  schools  was  added  to  the  standing  committee  of  each  house,  and 
these  committees,  uniting  on  a  plan,  presented  a  bill  to  provide  for  establishing  State 
normal  schools,  not  to  exceed  tour  in  number.  This  bill,  with  some  modifications, 
paeaed  the  senate,  was  sent  down  to  the  house,  and  was  there  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, but  on  tbe  vote  for  a  final  passage  received  only  47  votes  in  its  favor  to  45 
against  it,  lacking  4  votes  of  the  constitutional  m^ority  required  to  make  it  a  law. 

BU6INE8S-COIXRGE6. 

Of  these  there  are  seven  in  Iowa — at  Burlington,  Clinton,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Inde- 
pendence, Keokuk,  and  Mt.  Pleasant — with  24  teachers  and  1,425  pupils. 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  University,  located  at  Iowa  City,  was  organized  in  I860,  as  a  means  of  s^ 
eoriug  for  the  youth  of  Iowa  the  best  education  at  the  lowest  cost.  Tuition  is  free, 
Md  young  men  and  women  are  received  upon  equal  terms.  The  students  in  the  aca- 
demic department  are  divided  as  follows:  in  the  freshmaU-class,  ot — 34  gentlemen 
and  17  ladies;  in  the  sophomore-class,  53—39  gentlemen  and  14  ladies;  in  the  junior, 
S— 19  gentlemen  and  3  ladies ;  in  the  senior,  20—17  gentlemen  and  3  ladies.  Total 
nmnber  of  students  in  regular  course,  146.  Besides  these,  82  students  were  pursuing 
selected  studies  in  the  same  classes  as  the  others. 

PRIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  private  and  denominational  institutions  are:  (1)  Burlington  University,  Bur- 
Hngton;  Baptist.  (2)  Norwegian  Luther  College,  Deeorah;  Lutheran.  Its  receipts, 
$14,500  last  year,  were  in  ^reat  part  from  congregations  of  that  faith  upon  which,  in 
iacfc,  the  college  relies  entirely  for  support,  tuition  being  free  and  the  only  expenses  of 
students  $70  a  college-year  (10  months)  for  board.  (3)  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fa- 
yette:  Methodist.  (4)  Iowa  College,  at  Griunell ;  Congregational.  (5)  Humboldt  Col- 
lege, Humboldt;  undenominational;  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in 
September  of  1872.  This  college  stands  where  ten  years  ago  was  only  a  wild  prairie, 
and,  there  being  no  academies  or  grammar-  or  Latin-schools  in  the  vicinity,  the  insti- 
tn^on  has  to  do  the  work  of  such  schools  in  a  great  measure.  (6)  Simpson  Centen- 
ary College,  Indianola;  Methodist ;  an  outgrowth,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  the  Meth- 
odist centennial  celebration.  (7)  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant ;  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal ;  students,  71  gentlemen  and  56  ladies.  (8)  German  College,  Mt. 
Pleasant ;  Methodist-Episcopal ;  organized  in  1873,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  (9)  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon ;  Methodist ;  stu- 
deois,  45  gentlemen  and  30  ladies.  (10)  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa;  Friends ;  students, 
10  gentlemen  and  10  ladies.  (11)  Central  University,  Pella;  Baptist.  (12)  Whittier 
College,  Salem ;  Friends ;  established  in  1873,  and  already  has,  as  students,  82  gentle- 
BMQ  and  81  ladies.  (13)  Tabor  College,  at  Tabor;  Congregational;  15  students  in 
the  regular  collegiate  classes  and  15  in  the  ladies'  course. 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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OOLLEOE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  only  institation  reporting  for  the  higher  education  of  women  ezolnsively  is 
Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary,  which  has  55  students  in  oolleffiate  classes,  of  whom  8 
are  in  the  freshman,  20  m  the  sophomore,  12  in  the  junior,  ana  15  in  the  senior  year. 
Music — both  vocal  and  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  French,  and  Qerman  are  taught. 
The  institution  has  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  15  volumes  in  ,the  library. 

StaUaUcal  summary  ofprofesHondl  achooU. 
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TBAOHBRS'  INtflTi'llTBS. 


Daring  the  year  1872  institutes  were  held  in  eighty-five  counties,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  8,595  teachers,  or  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  to  each  institute.  In 
1873,  eighty-four  institutes  were  held  m  as  many  counties,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
aggregate  attendance. 

The  value  of  these  institutes  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Year  by  year  they  are  be- 
coming more  valuable,  as  their  legitimate  work  is  better  understood  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  <iualified  to  give  tnorough  and  practical  instruction  in  them  increases. 
The  beet  educational  talent  of  the  State  is  now  everywhere  brought  into  re<}uisition 
in  these  institutes,  including  the  presidents  and  professors  of  the  State  University, 
State  Agricultural  College,  denominational  universities,  colleges,  and  academies ;  the 
superintendents,  principals,  and  superior  teachers  of  our  graded  and  high  schools: 
clergy  men,  Judges,  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  and  cultured  men  and  women  in  au 
ranks  and  vocations.  The  governor  of  the  State,  also,  amid  the  many  cares  of  his 
office,  has  found  time  occasionally  to  visit  institutes,  to  delight,  instruct,  and  inspire 
the  immense  audiences  of  teachers  and  citizens  which  everywhere  assemble  to  hear 
him.  They  have  become  a  powerful  agency  in  educating  teachers,  who  have  no  better 
means  of  obtaining  normal  instruction  and  in  educating  public  sentiment ;  and  tiion- 
sands  of  teacbers  every  year  go  out  from  these  discussions  and  instructions  with 
dearer  views  of  their  respective  duties,  with  a  determination  to  do  better  service  in 
the  future,  and  with  a  higher  inspiration  for  their  calling. 

The  great  drawback  to  our  teachers'  institutes  at  present,  however,  is  the  limited 
time  which  the  law  requires  and  which  the  meager  appropriation  for  secnrinff  compe- 
tent instructors  seems  to  necessitate.  Conductors  are  often  perplexed  to  determine 
what  to  introduce  and  what  to  omit  in  the  five  or  six  days  to  which  they  are  limited. 
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NORMAL  INSnTUTKS. 

In  a  few  counties  assistance  has  been  f^ven  by  boards  of  supervisoTS  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  institutes  for  a  period  of  two  or  four  weeks.  In  others,  the  teai'.hers  them- 
selves, onder  the  direction  of  the  connty-snperintendent,  have  volnntarily  gathered 
themselves  into  normal  institutes,  remaining  in  session  fonr,  six,  and  eight  weeks,  under 
the  instruction  of  superior  teachers,  paid  by  their  own  contributious.  such  an  institute 
has  never  been  known  to  prove  a  failure.  About  fifteen  have  been  held  in  as  many  difi'er- 
ent  counties  duriug  the  present  year,  with  the  best  of  results.  In  a  number  of  counties 
where  such  schools  were  inaugurated  last  year,  the  teachers  have  re-assembled  this 
year  for  a  greater  length  of  time  and  with  a  largely-increased  attendance.  If  such  insti- 
tutes could  be  held  annually  in  all  the  more  populous  counties  and  in  districts  composed 
of  from  two  to  four  counties  in  the  more  sparsely-settled  portions,  to  remain  four,  eight, 
or  twelve  weeks,  under  efficient  and  earnest  instructors,  teachers  would  attend  them 
by  thousands  and  would  be  able  in  a  few  years  to  familiarize  themselves  with  all  the ' 
details  of  their  profession  and  go  over  nearly  the  whole  ground  contemplated  iu  a 
complete  normal  course,  extending  through  a  series  of  years,  and  that,  too,  at  an  almost 
nomroal  expense  to  the  State.  No  other  Known  agency  could  so  directly,  immediately, 
And  powerfully  reach  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Stale 
and  of  the  thousands  of  young  persons  preparing  for  this  work. 

OBrrUART. 

Mention  is  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  State  in  the  death 
of  Hon.  Gran  Faville,  which  occurred  on-  the  31st  day  of  October,  1872. 

Mr.  Faville  was  bom  October  13,  1817,  at  Manheim,  New  York,  and  graduated  at  the 
Weslejan  University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  teach  ing 
at  various  seminaries  and  colleges  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  In  1853  he 
was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Weeleyan  Female  College,  at  Lebanon,  but  ill-health 
compelling  him  to  resign  this  position  ne  removed  to  Iowa  and  commenced  frontier-life 
as  a  farmer.  In  October,  1857,  Mr.  Faville  was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and,  ex 
(#eto,  president  of  the  State-board  of  education,  then  newly  organized.  In  March, 
It^,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  1867,  when  failing  health  compeUed  him  to  resign  the  office 
which  he  had  filled  with  great  fidelity  and  distinguished  ability.  It  is  believed  that 
to  him  very  largely  is  the  State  of  Iowa  indebted  for  its  present  system  of  education, 
and  its  public  Schools  may  Justly  be  regarded  as  a  noble  and  fitting  monument  to  his 
memory.    By  his  death  the  cause  lost  a  wise  counselor  and  an  able  advocate. 

Mr.  J.  J.  £.  Norman,  superintendent  of  Dubuque  County,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Healy, 
Boperintendent  of  AllamaKee  County,  hav^  also  died  during  the  last  school-year ;  the 
former  from  an  accident  iu  the  streets  of  Dubuque,  December  12, 1972 ;  the  latter  from 
laoK-fever,  contracted  while  visiting  the  schools,  and  terminating  fotally  May  31, 1873. 
Both  are  spoken  of  as  men  of  market  ability  and  great  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  IOWA. 
Hon.  Alohzo  Abirnxtht,  Suu-nperintendent  of  public  iiutruction,  Des  Moina$, 

COUMTT-SUPERIIITSIIDZIITS 
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MlMMaiyChUdt 

W.W.Roberta 

J.  W.  Hinchon 

O.W.Taylor 

H.  O.Sdlih 

8.  T.  Shorten 

A.  F.  Towniend 

T.P.Cain 

H.  H.  Borrlngton 

A.  Rowe 

J.DaTto 

J.  W.Stewart 

Mrs.  C.  E.  O'Donaghne 
N.  F.  Stelgerwalt 

B.  D.  Hawes 

C.W.  Rollins 

Mra.  J.  B.Dakin 

W.  F.  HarrUnan 

J.  F.  Orawe 

A.  P.  Jenks 

J.  E.Cba8e 

J.  F.  Thompson 

Miss  Lnoy  Curtis 


Arbor  HUL 

Mount  Etna. 

Lansing. 

Dennis. 

Exira. 

Vinton. 

Waterloo. 

Boonsboro*. 

Waverly. 

Jessnp. 

Newell. 

Shell  Rock. 

Twin  Lakes. 

Carroll. 

Atlantle. 

Tipton. 

Maaon  City. 

Cherokee. 

Bradford. 

Oioeola. 

Annieville. 

Elkader. 
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List  of  school-officiaU  in  Iowa — Con  tinned. 


County. 


Poft-offlee. 


Crawford 

Dallas V 

Davis 

Decatar 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Dickinson 

Dnbnque 

Eounett 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin  ., 

Fremont 

Greene 

Omndy 

Onthrie 

Hamilton : 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones  

Keokuk  

KoKsuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie... 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sao 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux :. 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


J.  O.  Stanton 

J.  M.  Crocker 

I.  F.Jenkins 

J.  C.  Roberts 

WUIiam  H.  Merten 
T.  B.  Snyder...'... 
A.  W.  Osborne  .... 

N.  W.  Boyes 

E.  H.Ballard 

W.  W.  Quiyey 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Duncan 

O.  O.  Clemmer 

C.  W.Gould 

J.  W.  Huntington  . 

G.  R.  Stoddard 

G.  C.  Miller 

C.  W.  Howd 

Eugene  Marshall ... 
Frank  A.  Moore . .. 

Lemuel  Gale 

Miss  A.  E.  Packer . 

0.  N.  Hoyt 

Julius  Stevens 

A.  L.  Houser 

H.H.Sheldon 

N.  C.  White , 

C.  D.  Hipsley 

T.  A.  Robb •... 

AmosHiatt , 

G.  O.  Johnson 

Henry  D.  Todd  ... 
Asahel  A.  Bronson. 
Wesley  C.Hobbs... 
Eli  Johnson 

D.  T.Campbell  .... 

J.J.Allen 

W.  S.  Peiler 

Butler  Bird 

Jasper  Hull 

1.  Mershon 

Miss  AbbleGifford. 

Ed.L.  Kelley 

L  F.  Winnek , 

Miss  Sarah  Fulton. 

A.  J.  Cassaday   

R.  W.  P.  Pattison  . 
Thomas  N.  Brown. 

J.  A.  Smith 

J.  M.  Jenkins 

Hugh  Hoten 

Albert  L.  Day 

James  A.  Harroon. 
Oscar  I.  Strong.... 

D.  G.  Perkins , 

G.  L.  Jacobs 

J.  R.Duffield 

R.  F.  Askren 

John  Dobson 

P.  S.  Morton , 

Aaron  N.  Buckman, 

B.  O.  Phimbe , 

J.  H.  Franks 

A.  H.  Sterrett 

John  B.  Owens . . . . . 

J.  M.  MlUegan.' 

Archie  McDonald . . . 

Clay  Wood , 

H.  A.  Huff 

Miss  Clara  Harris.. 

William  Datts 

Frank  Farrcll , 

W.W.  Olmated 

G.N.  Holway 

A.  R.  Wright 

G.  W.  Wblteomb... 
Thomas  Garth , 


Denison. 

De  Soto. 

Bloomfleld. 

Leon. 

Colesbnrg. 

Burlington. 

Spirit  Lake. 

Dyersrille. 

Estherville. 

West  Union. 

Charles  City. 

Hampton. 

Hamburg. 

Scran  ton. 

Alice. 

Stuart. 

Webster  City. 

Crystal  Lake. 

Eldora. 

Magnolia. 

Salf^m. 

Cresco. 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Marengo. 

Maqnoketa. 

Kewton. 

Batavla. 

Iowa  City. 

Anamosa. 

Slgourney. 

Lou's  Creek. 

Keokuk. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Morning  Sun. 

Chariton. 

Rock  Rapids. 

Wlnteraet. 

Oskaloosa. 

Knozville. 

Marshalltown. 

Glenwood. 

Osage. 

Onawa. 

Albla. 

Red  Oak. 

Mnlcatine. 

Primghar. 

Sibley. 

Page  City. 

Emmettsbnrg. 

Le  Mars. 

Rolfe. 

Des  Moines. 

Council  Bluffik 

Brooklyn. 

Mount  Ayr. 

Sac  City. 

Davenport. 

Harlan. 

Orange  City. 

Nevada. 

Toledo. 

Bedford. 

Alton. 

Vernon. 

Ashland. 

Indionola. 

Washington. 

Corydon. 

Fort  Dodge. 

Forest  Cl^. 

Deoorah. 

Sioux  Ctty. 

Plymouth. 

Clarion. 
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KAIfSAS. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  n.  D.  McCarty,  Stote-8iiperi|^t6iident  of  public  instraction.] 

SCHOOL-FUND, 

Amount  of  available  school-fond |1,003,681  99 

Amount  of  permanent  school-fund 3,017,589  16 

RecdpU, 

From  taxation 031,958  69 

Interest  on  permanent  school-fond 44,519  50 

Eevenne  from  other  funds 519,344  69 

Proceeds  of  salee  of  lands 150,791  67 

Income  from  other  sources 216,488  75 

Total  receipts  for  school-purposes 1,863,101  30 

Easpendifwres, 

For  sites  and  buildings * v 515,071  18 

For  libraries  and  apparatus. 33,873  00 

For  salaries  of  superintendents 68,500  00 

For  salaries  of  teachers 716,056  08 

F6r  rent  and  repairs 1 51,504  06 

For  miscellaneous  purposes 79,812  50 

Total  expenditures  for  school-purposes ; 1,464,816  82 

SCHOOI^POPUUITION. 

Number  of  males  iir  the  State  from  5  to  21  yeais  of  age 95,156 

Number  of  females  in  the  State  from  5  to  21  years  of  age 89,801 

Totalnumberof  persons  of  school-age. .-...  184,957 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools 121,690 

Average  attendance 71,062 

TEACHERS.  * 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  public  schools 2,206 

Number  of  female  teachers 2,469 

Totalnumberof  teachers 4,675 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month.... $38  43 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month.'. 30  64 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools  in  Operation 4,004 

Average  duration  of  scnoolin  days •...., 106.8 

PROGRESS. 

During  the  year  Jus;  closed  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  school-affairs. 
Numbers  of  costly  and  even  stately  school-edifices  have  been  erected  and  supplied  with 
all  moflem  conveniences  and  with  the  best  quality  of  furniture  and  apparatus.  While 
the  Stato  is  growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popnlation,  its  educational  developments 
are  far  outstripping  its  growth  in  material  wealth. 

SCHOOL- A  BSENTEEISM. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  general  educational  progress,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
many  children  in  the  State  are  growing  up  without  an  education,  and  this,  too,  in  many 
\  where  the  schools  and  school-facilities  are  the  pride  of  the  people  and  the  boa&t 
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of  the  State.  Out  of  the  165,982  youth  of  school-age  in  the  State,  59,319,  or  upwards 
of  one-third,  have  never  been  enrolled  in  school,  while  of  the  106,662  enrolled,  only 
61,538,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  are  found  in  averaso  attendance.  Many  children 
are  kept  ouc  of  school  upon  the  most  fHvolons  whims  and  trivial  pretexts  of  the  parents, 
while  many  others  within  easy  distance  of  the  school-house  spend  their  time  with  evil 
associates  m  idleness,  profligacy,  and  crime.'' 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Statistics  are  ^ven  from  the  report  for  1872  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,' proving  that  a  large  percentsi^  of  crime  is  committed  by  persons  who  have 
been  deprived  of  education,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is :  ^*  We  must  educate  every 
child  or  be  compelled  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  vice  and  crime  which  now  produce  a 
frightful  harvest  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  Educate  every  child  to  the  full  measure 
of  its  capabilities,  and  you  will  in  a  measure  close  the  doors  of  your  penitentaries,  pris- 
ons, and  alms-houses,  restore  to  the  community  tranquillity  and  safety,  and  give  to  so- 
ciety the  industrious  artisan,  good  citizen,  honest  law-giver,  upright  Judge,  and  en- 
lightened statesman.''  Extracts  are  given  from  the  rei>ort  of  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice, 
showing  the  beneficent  results  of  compulsory  education  in  other  countries ;  also  ex- 
tracts from  the  views  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  who  states  that  his  former  objections  to 
the  system  of  obligatory  attendance  were  folly  removed  by  observations  recently 
made  in  Europe.  The  views  of  Mr.  Northrop  are  substantially  adopted,  when,  in  reply 
to  some  of  the  common  oblections  made  to  compulsory  attendance,  he  says : 

(1)  "  *^uch  a  law  would  create  a  new  crime.'  I  reply,  it  ought  to.  To  bring  up  a 
child  in  ignorance  is  a  crime,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  As  the  most  prolific 
source  of  criminality,  it  should  be  under  the  ban  of  legal  condemnation  and  the  re- 
straint of  le^jral  punishment.  *  •  •  (2)  *  It  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents.'  I 
reply  again,  it  ought  to,  when  they  are  incapacitated  by  vice  or  other  causes  for  the 
performance  of  essential  duties  as  parents.  *  *  *  (3)  '  It  arrogates  new  power  by 
the  Oovemment.'  So  do  all  quarantine  and  hygienic  regulations  and  laws  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  in  time  of  pestilence.  Now,  ignorance  is  as  noxious  as  the 
most  ofifensive  nuisance  and  more  destructive  than  bodi^  contagions.  Self-protection 
is  a  fundamental  law  of  society.  (4)  'It  is  un-American  and  unadapted  to  our  free  in- 
stitutions.' To  put  the  question  in  the  most  offensive  form,  it  may  be  asked. '  Would 
you  have  a  policeman  drag  your  children  to  school  V  I  answer,  yes,,  if  it  will  prevent 
his  drag^ng  them  to  lail  a  few  years  h^ce.  But  this  law  in  our  land  would  invoke 
no  dragging  and  no  police-espionage  or  inquisitorial  searches." 

UNIFORMrrY  OP    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  efiSciency 
of  the  schools.  The  endless  variety  and  diversity  of  school-books  brought  to  Kansas 
with  the  children  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  union  find  their  way  into  the  schools 
as  so  many  disorganiisers,  bidding  defiance  to  anything  like  classification  or  system. 
It  is  believed  that  so  long  as  this  evil  continues  will  the  schools  remain  comparatively 
valueless,  and  the  securing  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  and  holding  to  these  for 
some  years  at  least  will  prove  a  means  of  greatly  more  efficient  education. 

teachers'  examinations. 

The  present  law  relating  to  examinations  makes  an  ui^ust  discrimination  against 
many  of  the  best  and  most  successful  teachers.  Graduates  of  the  State  University  and 
agricultural  college,  as  well  as  those  of  other  institutions,  are  required  to  submit  to  an 
examination  as  onien  as  once  a  year  before  they  can  teach  a  school  in  one  of  the  rural 
districts,  while  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  serves  the  holder  as  a 
perpetual  lestJ  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  £he  schools  of  the  State 
without  furtner  examination.  In  order  to  do  away  with  this  discrimination,  as  well 
as  to  insure  the  recognition  of  teaching  as  an  honorable  profession,  the  superintendent 
advises  the  establishment  of  a  State-board  of  education,  tor  the  purpose  of  examining 
teachers  and  conferring  upon  them  diplomas  and  certificates  authorizing  them  to 
teach.  State-diplomas,  valid  during  the  life-time  of  the  holdor,  should  be  conferred 
upon  professional  teachers  of  libenS  culture,  who  have  taught  for  two  years  in  the 
State,  upon  their  passing  the  required  examination,  other  teachers,  upon  passing  the 
requisite  examination,  to  receive  certificates  of  two  grades,  that  of  the  highest  being 
valid  for  five  years  and  that  of  the  other  for  three,  such  diplomas  and  certitfcateB  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  for  all  other  examinations. 

INFLUBNCB  OF  TEACHERS. 

'*  Ever^  teacher  should  make  it  a  sacred  and  binding  duty  to  visit  all  the  famHiee  in 
the  district  having  children  to  be  educated,  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  and 
secure,  if  possible,  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at  schooL  Absenteeism,  tru- 
ancy, and  tardiness,  the  bane  of  all  schools,  may  in  a  measure  be  broken  up  through  this 
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system  of  visitation.  There  is  not  enough  of  school-missionary-work  done.  It  is  no 
less  the  dnty  of  teachers  to  preach  school  than  to  teach  scho«].  The  teacher's  influence 
should  not  only  he  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  school-room,  bat  should  pervade  the 
\%  hole  district.  He  should  not  be  a  mere  pedagogue,  but  an  earnest  and  true  teacher, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Then  child,  parent,  and  citizen  will  hear  his  in- 
structions and  admit  his  power.V 

CITY-SCHOOLS. 

The  only  city  from  which  special  returns  have  been  received  is  Topeka,  which  re- 
ports the  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  males,  1,007; 
females,  1,021 — total,  2,028.  Number  of  colored  children  of  the  same  years,  males,  91 ; 
females,  117 — total,  20&— total  of  white  and  colored,  2,2.36.  Number  of  primary  schools, 
6 ;  intermediate,  1 ;  high,  1.  Whole  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year, 
1,519  in  the  primary  schools,  80  in  the  intermediate,  40  in  the  high — total  Registry, 
1,B^.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  first  class  was  812;  in  the  intermediate, 
44  ;  in  the  high,  23.  The  average  number  of  scholars  enrolled  was,  for  each  teacher. 
71 ;  the  average  number  belonging,  45;  the  average  daily  attendance,  39,  the  total 
number  of  teachers  being  23.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  $12,064.49 ;  the  com- 
parative cost  per  scholar  on  the  number  enrolled,  $7.36  :  on  the  average  number  belong- 
ing, $11.54 ;  on  the  daily  attendance,  $13.72.  Classes  in  Gterman  were  formed  in  all  the 
higher  and  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  at 
lirst  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  new  study  was  manifested,  both  by  parents  and 
pnpils ;  but,  after  the  excitement  of  novelty  wore  o£f,  this  was  not. well  sustained.  For 
the  rest,  the  only  general  evil  complained  of  is  tardiness ;  the  only  special  one,  a  ten- 
dency- to  drop  away  from  the  studies  of  the  high  school  before  the  coarse  has  been 
gone  through.   * 

GRADED  SCHt>OLS. 

The  system  of  graded  schools  has  been  adopted  in  nine  of  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State.  The  superiority  of  this  system  is  discussed  at  length  by  the  super- 
iutendent,  and  its  advantages  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  It  secures  more  ample  grounds,  better  buildings,  iumiture,  libraries,  apparatus, 
&.C.;  (2)  more  suitable  and  better-qualified  teachers;  (3)  better  classitication ;  (4) 
better  study  and  more  rapid  progress;  (5)  better  education  of  the  pupils;  (6)  high- 
Bcbool-ad vantages;  (7)  cheaper  education;  and  (8)  more  thorough  supervision. 

In  illustration  of  the  superior  economy  of  graded  schools,  it  is  stated  ^hat  in  the  city 
of  Leavenworth,  in  the  year  1858-^59,  under  the  unclassified  schools,  it  cost  $5,207.55  to 
educate  423  pupils,  or  at  the  rate  of  $12.29  per  pupil;  while,  in  1862-'63,  when  the 
bcbools  were  graded,  the  cost  was  only  $4.54  per  pupil. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high-school-departments  exist  in  connection  with  the  graded  schools  in  five  towns 
and  cities  of  the  State.  That  at  Independence  numbera  78  pupils,  30  males  and  48 
femnles ;  that  at  Atchison  only  5—3  males  and  2  females;  at  Lyndon,  84  pupils,  40  males 
and  44  females;  and  at  Topeka  47  pupils  are  engagefl  iu  high-school-studies.  At  Puola 
the  high-school-department  numbers  67 — :^2  males  and  35  tetnales.  In  this  town  a  fine 
high-school-building  has  just  been  completed,  costing  about  $50,000.  Its  size  is  82  by 
82  feet ;  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  with  curved  ornamental  roof  of 
blate  and  tin,  snnnounted  by  cast-iron  cresting.  In  each  story  above  the  basement 
are  four  school-rooms,  twelve  in  all.  Three  sides  of  each  room  are  lined  with  black- 
boards. The  building  is  warmed  by  hot  air  from  four  furnaces,  situated  in  the  base- 
ment, and  is  well  ventilated  by  means  of  foul-air-registers  connecting  with  the  venti- 
lating shafts  that  communicate  with  the  smoke-stacks. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  EMPORIA. 

The  object  of  this  institution,  as  expressed  by  its  organic  act,  is  ^*  the  instruction  of 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  in  all  the  various  branches 
that  pertain  to  a  good  common-school-education  :  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  arts 
of  bQt»bandry  and  agricultural  chemistry ;  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens." 

The  school,  while  it  has  accomplished  and  is  still  accomplishing  much  good  work,  is 
at  present  contending  with  two  serious  evils :  the  low  grade  of  scholarship  with  which 
pupils  enter  and  the  shortness  of  their  stay  at  school.  In  the  language  of  the  board  of 
visitors,  ^Hhe  normal  school  is  doing  too  much  district-school -work.'"  The  board  rec- 
ommends that  ^*  there  should  be  no  preparatory  work,  so  called,  done  in  the  normal 
school  proper,  but  that  the  entire  attention  of  the  faculty  be  devoted  to  purely  nor- 
mal work.  High-salaried  professors  occupied  with  mere  children  in  knowledge'  form 
a  fraud  upon  the  State." 

The  prime  aim  of  the  institution  is,  as  its  name  imports,  to  prepare  teachers  for  school- 
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work,  and  in  the  normal  department — for  it  is  only  that  at  present — stadents  take  a 
pledge  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  the  pablic  schools  of 
Kansas. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  was  190,  of  whom  72  were  males 
and  118  females.  There  were  only  2  graduates.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  former 
years  are  doing  noble  work  in  the  educational  field  in  the  State,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  not  many  more  such. 

The  legislature  at  its  last  session  appropviated  $50,000,  to  which  sum  the  city  of  Em- 
poria added  $10/)00,  for  the  erection  ot  a  new  building,  which  is  now  almost  completed. 
The  basement  is  of  dressed  stone.;  the  main  walls  of  brick,  with  cut-stone  coins,  with 
door-  and  window-embellishments  of  the  same  material,  affording  a  pleasant  contrast, 
and  giving  the  building  an  imposing  appearance.    The  dimensions  «re  76  by  125  feet. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  LEAVENWORTH. 

This  school  is  under  the  management  of  aboard  of  twelve  directors,  nine  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  Leavenworth  board  of  education,  the  remaining  three  beiuff  chosen 
from  the  State-at-large.  The  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  enrollment  in 
the  normal  classes,  during  the  year  now  closmg,  was  65  pupils,  of  whom  5  were  in  the 
senior,  3  in  the  middle,  23  in  the  practicing,  and  34  in  the  preparatory  class. 

QUmDARO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  established  by  the  legislature  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  opened 
September  11,  1672.  The  number  of  students  has  graduaUy  increased  from  6  to  up- 
wards of  50.  Want  of  home-culture  and  means  renders  this  work  peculiarly  difficult. 
Students  need  a  higher  preparatory  training.  The  students  enrolled  thus  far  have 
all  been  residents  of  Quindaro  township.  Applicants  from  other  points  for  admission 
could  not  be  received,  as  there  were  no  boarding-accommodations  in  the  place.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  establish  a  boaraing-house  near  the  school-building, 
where  pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  week. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  KANSAS. 

This  institution  crowns  and  completes  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The 
department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  supplements  the  public  schools  in  giving 
the  higher  education  and  culture  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  free 
institutions,  its  course  embracing  a  classic,  a  scientific,  and  an  engineer-school  of 
training.    In  it^every  child  in  Kansas  is  offered  a  full  and  free  education. 

It  has  ten  professors  and  two  subordinate  instructors. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  collegiate  year  1872-73  was  27^ 
73  of  whom  belonged  to  the  collegiate  department,  an  increase  in  that  department  of 
11  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  total  enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  only  19  over 
the  previous  year.    The  graduating  class  numbered  4,  of  whom  1  was  a  lady. 

The  colleges  under  denominational  influences  reporting  are :  (1)  Baker  University, 
at  Baldwin  City ;  Methodist  Episcopal ;  founded  in  1857 ;  its  graduates,  since  organiza- 
tion, numbering  6—4  ^ntlemen  and  2  ladies.  (2)  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany, 
Topeka,  not  included  m  the  following  table ;  Protestant-Episcopal :  formerly  the  Epis- 
copal Female  Seminary;  chartered  in  1870  with  college-powers,  and  known  by  its  pres- 
ent collegiate  name  since  1872 ;  an  institution  with  9  professors  and  teachers  (3  males 
and  6  females)  and  75  students,  of  whom  11  are  in  the  collegiate  course,  16  in  a  partial 
course,  and  48  in  the  preparatory.  This  college,  having  primary,  preparatory,  and  col- 
legiate departments,  is  designed  especially  to  train  young  ladies  for  any  position  they 
may  be  called  to  fill.  ^3;  St.  Benedict*s  College,  Atchison;  Roman  Catholic ;  chartered 
in  June,  1868.  Of  its  95  male  pupils  in  the  preparatory  department,  65  are  specifically 
said  to  be  preparing  for  college-classes.  (4)  St.  Mary's  College ;  Roman  Catholic.  This 
college,  it  is  stated,  '*  has  only  been  established  about  four  years,  has  had  to  struggle 
against  a  great  many  difficulties,  and  cannot  be  said,  as  yet,  tohaveany  under-graduates." 
(5)  Washburn  College,  Topeka ;  Congregational ;  incorporated  in  February,  1865.  It 
owns  160  acres  of  land  a  mile  and  a  mdf  from  the  State-house,  on  40  acres  of  which  a 
college-building  is  now  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  April,  1874.  (6)  Highland  University,  at  Highland,  chartered  in  1858, 
has,  besides  the  regular  collegiate,  a  scientific  and  a  ladies'  course,  the  latter  compris- 
ing the  mental,  moral,  physical,  biblical,  rhetoric,  and  historic  studies  of  the  regular 
course,  with  a  part  of  the  regular  mathematic  course,  and  Latin  and  Greek  tk rough 
the  sophomore-year.  The  degree  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  coarse  is  M.  A., 
(maid  of  arts.) 

The  returns  from  these  institutions,  which  here  follow,  are  for  the  aatumn  of  1873  .- 
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StoHaUcal  iumniary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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main  building  and  a  small  obitervatory  at 


KANSAS  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

A  leading  object  of  thia  society  is  the  proeecntion  of  the  State-survey  to  its  final  com- 
pletion. Two  preliminary  reports  have  been  made  in  the  right  direction  and  a  large 
amoant  of  work  has  been  accomplished  by  different  members  of  the  society.  Most  of 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  State  are  in  active  co-operation  or  in  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  the  organization. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  near  Manhattan,  on  a  farm  containing  415  acres,  nearly 
all  under  fence  and  cultivation,  the  land  affording  all  the  varieties  of  Kansas  soil.  The 
college  offers  four  courses  of  study,  viz :  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  military  science, 
and  literature.  The  faculty  consists  of  seven  gentlemen-professors — including  the  pre- 
sent—and  three  ladies.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
ISTl-'T'i  was  200,  of  whom  113  were  gentlemen  and  87  ladies.  The  graduates  for  that 
year  were  three — two  gentlemen  and  a  lady. 

Arrangements  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  lady  students  are  not  ye1>  fully  com- 
pleted, the  laok^of  suitable  buildings  preventing  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
kitchen,  laboratory,  a  dairy,. photographic  gallery,  and  engraving-room.  The  literary 
cooree,  however,  provides  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  commercial  law,  the  sew- 
ing-room furnishes  practice  upon  the  more  popular  sewing-machines  and  the  printing- 
loom  in  type-setting. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Two  of  these,  situated  at  Topeka  and  Leavenworth,  report  3  teachers  and  376 
pupils. 


Statistical  summary  of  aprofessional  school. 
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BEFORM-SCHOOL. 

A  strong  pnblic  sentiment  has  grown  np  in  many  sections  of  the  State  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  reform-school  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  larger  towns  and  cities 
of  the  State  are  infested  with  a  dangerous  class  of  street-boys,  already  familiar  with 
all  forms  of  iniqnity.  It  often  occurs  that  these  youths,  mere  children  in  age,  are  ar- 
rested by  officers  of  the  law  and  sentenced  to  prison,  where  they  are  confined  with  old 
and  hardened  criminals,  under  whose  read^  tuition  they  soon  become  adepts  in  crime, 
and  only  too  anxiously  await  their  release  m  order  to  practice  their  nefarious  ac<|uire- 
ments.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  it  would  be  much  better  and  more  economic  for 
the  State  to  institute  measures  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  the  reformation  of  juve- 
nile offenders  and  the  industrial  education  ot  these  children  of  poverty  and  neglect, 
than  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  justice  hardened  criminals  after  years  of  plunder  and 
villainy.  It  is  not  held  enough  to  loosen  the  hands  of  these  young  offenders  firom 
vice  by  reformation ;  the  aim  is  to  do  more :  to  fasten  them  to  the  implements  of  indus- 
try and  honest  toil  and  teach  them,  amid  reformatory  influences,  how  to  secure  In 
lawful  ways  an  entirely  lawful  livelihood. 

STATE-UBRABT. 

From  the  report  of  the  State-librarian  for  the  year  ended  December  12, 1872,  it  ap- 
X>ear8  that  there  were  at  that  date  8,473  volumes  in  the  librarv,  there  having  be^ 
an  increase  of  1,116  during  the  year ;  of  these,  500  were  by  purchase,  60  by  donation, 
and  the  remainder  were  received  in  exchange  for  State-documents,  laws,  and  soijreme- 
court-reports,  all  the  States  but  one  and  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  Territories  re- 
ciprocating. There  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  for  the  purchase  of  new  books 
Twenty-eight  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  received,  files  of  which  are  preserved. 

KANSAS  INSTITUTION  BOB  INSTBUCTION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  fifth  report  of  this  asylum,  published  in  January,  1873,  states  that  the  number 
of  pupils  for  the  year  has  been  26,  and  that  all  are  steadily  advancing.  A  year  of  prev- 
alent sickness  has  given  occasion  for  special  instruction  with  respect  to  bathing,  dieti 
ventilation,  exercise,  and  other  methods  of  preserving  health,  while  training  in  letters, 
numbers,  music,  industrial  occupations,  good  manners,  and  right  morals  has  gone  con- 
tinuously on.  The  leading  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  olind  youth  of  the  State 
such  a  measure  and  kind  of  education  as  may  fit  them  to  sustain  themselves,  if  needful^ 
and  to  be  useful,  intelligent,  moral,  and  pleasing  members  of  the  circles  and  communi- 
ties into  which  they  may  be  thrown.  Hence  a  fair  measure  of  general  culture  is  im- 
parted, with  a  practical  knowledge  of  mechanical  employments,  music  and  monds  com- 
ing in  to  supplement  and  crown  the  whole. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

• 

The  first  address  at  this  was  from  the  State-superintendent,  Hon.  H.  D.  HcCarty, 
upon  '^The  changes  required  in  the  school-law."  His  suggestions,  essentially  the  same 
as  those  recommended  in  his  report,  were  discussed  by  the  association  and  generally  ap- 
proved. Prof.  J.  W.  Homer  considered  the  question  '^  How  can  the  State  secure  trained 
teachers  V  To  supply  the  State  with  a  full  quota  upon  the  present  plan  he  asserted 
would  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $75,000.  In  addition  to  those  now  in  opera- 
tion, he  therefore  advocated  tne  establishment  of  a  subordinate  grade  of  normal  schools, 
with  shorter  courses  of  study,  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  a  migority  of  the  teach- 
ers, to  be  jointly  supported  by  the  State  and  the  counties.  This  would  assimilate  the 
State-method  of  training  teachers  to  the  system  now  pursued  in  the  Stato  of  Illinois, 
which  has  produced  the  most  encouraging  results.  Such  schools,  he  asserted,  could  be 
carried  on  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  annually,  as,  being  managed  by  the  county-superintend- 
ent, one  teacher,  assisted  by  the  graduating  cls^,  womd  be  sufficient.  Prof.  Horner's 
plan  was  heartily  indorsed  by  the  association. 

Addresses  were  delivered'on  **  The  relation  of  the  denominational  college  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,"  "  The  orderly  development  of  the  mind,"  and  **  Culture  and  civilization." 

It  was  resolved  to  transfer  the  editorial  and  financial  management  of  the  Kansas 
Educational  Journal  to  individual  control,  said  journal  remaining  the  organ  of  the 
association. 

The  officers  of  the  association  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were :  president,  J.  W. 
Horner,  of  Chetopa ;  vice-presidents,  the  county-superintendents  of  the  State ;  record- 
ing secretary,  S.  B.  Lemon,  of  Independence ;  corresponding  secretary,  S.  M.  Gaston,  of 
Lawrence;  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  A. Monroe,  of  Atchison ;  executive  committee,  William 
Wheeler  of  Ottawa,  G.  W.  Hoss  of  Emporia,  R.  H.  Jackson  of  Atchison,  Miss  Collins 
of  Iowa,  and  Prof.  Frank  H.  Snow  of  Lawrence. 
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Coon^. 


Name. 


Poit^>ffloe. 


Alton 

AnderaoQ ..... 

Atchison 

Barton 

BUHngs 

Boorbon 

Brown 

BoUer 

Chate 

Cherokee 

Clay 

Ckrad 

Cofliey 

Cowley 

Crawford ..... 

Darta 

Dickinson..... 

Doniphan 

Dooglas. 

Ettk. 

Elliworth 

Franklin 

O~eenwood... 

Harvey 

Howard 

Jackson 

Jettvnon. ..... 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Labette 

Leavenworth  . 

Lincoln 

Lnm... 

I^n 

l^arion 

Bfanhali 

MePfaerson.... 

ICaml 

MkcbeU 

Morrb 

Montgomery .. 
Nem^ 


Oiace 

Osborne  

Otuwa 

Pawnee 

Pottawatamle.. 

PhiUips 

Baao 

BepnbUe 


BUey.. 
Books. 


fledgwkk. 
Shawnee.. 


ftnitb 

Wahannsee.. 
WiMUogton.. 


wToodson. ... 
Wyandotte., 


GnuMonDe  Witt 

AmosRioe 

J.  E.  Renubnrg 

J.A.  McClellan 

David  W.  Mills 

Joseph  H.  Lawbead.... 

R.  C.Chase 

S.L.  Roberds 

J.a.Winne 

Jos.A.Hnrray 

J.  T.Dodson 

Samnel  Doran 

George  N.  HcConnell .. 

T.  A.  Wilkinson 

&T.MoClnre 

Inae  Jaoobns 

D.R.  Emery 

DelosD.Bose 

S.M.Gaston 

John  Gores 

William  Meichner . . . . , 

PhUetns  Pales 

George  H.  Marti 

F.S.Fata 

H.H.  Wells 

R.M.Cook 

J.  R.  Earnest , 

T.  J.  Patterson 

B.  F.  McFarland 

MaryHigby 

J.  P.  Banserman 

J.  C.  Wright 

G.W.BotkIn 

Charles  Caveness 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Sharon 

Alvinlsa  Jeifers , 

PhiUp  Wiokersham  . . . 

L  J.  Banister 

John  D.  MitcheU 

J.HMinney 

N.Bass 

J.  D.  Sammons 

S.  Wtofleld 

L.  J.  Sawyer 

J.T.  Sazton 

A  B.  Crosby  .' , 

H.  Booth 

Charles  T.  Shipp , 

A.Httehc(>ck 

Taylor  FUck 

A.  b.  Marble 

Robert  D.  Stophenson. 

J.F.BlUings 

J.M.Park 

H.aHibbard 

William  Bishop 

Albert  Emerson 

D.J.Evans 

Thomas  H.  Mason 

EdmnndHall 

W.  S.  MeCormick 

G.J.  Main 

William  B.SUrley.... 

J.L.GUbert 

W.  W.  Dickinson 


lola. 

Gamott 

Atchison. 

Great  Bend. 

Alraena. 

Oiutga. 

Hiawatha. 

El  Dorado. 

Safford. 

Colnmbiu. 

Wakefield. 

Concordia. 

Burlington. 

Winfleld. 

Girard. 

Junction  City. 

Abilene. 

Troy. 

Lawrence. 

Hays  City. 

EllMworth. 

Ottawa. 

Eureka. 

Newton. 

Peru. 

Holton. 

Oskaloosa. 

Jewell  City, 

Olathe. 

Oswego. 

Leavenworth# 

Cedron. 

Motind  City. 

Emporia. 

Marlon  Center. 

Irving. 

Roxbnry. 

Paola. 

Cuwker  City. 

Council  Gfove. 

Independence. 

Seneca. 

Osage  Mission. 

Burlingame. 

Corinth. 

Lindsey. 

Lamed. 

Louisville. 

PhlUipsburg. 

Hutchinson. 

BeUevUle. 

Brookdale. 

Manhattan. 

Stockton. 

Bunker  HiU 

SaUna. 

Wichita. 

Topekn. 

Belle  Plain. 

Cedarville. 

Wilmington. 

WoshiDgton. 

Fredonia. 

Bramlette. 

Wyandotto. 
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KEHTTIJCKT. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Hendbrson,  State-superintendent  of  pnblio  instmotion,  for  the  nfholmi 

tic  year  ended  Jane  30,  lb73.] 

The  following  is  the  estimate  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30,  1873 : 

SCHOOL-FUKD. 

A  statement  of  moneys  which  may  be  expected  to  he  paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1873,  subject  to  the  drder  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction ,  viz : 

Amonnt  of  revenae,  1872,  as  per  valaation  of  1871,  at  20  cents $852,  G45  41 

Amoants  of  delinquents  relisted  with  shenfDi 75,000  00 

927,645  41 

Less  sherifis' Gomrnksions,  d^ ^ (105,000  00 

Paid  previous  to  Ist  July,  1872 62  36 

105,062  36 

Total 822,583  05 

From  interest  on  State-school-bonds 79,620  00 

From  Bank  of  Ashland 1,000  00 

From  Bank  of  Kentucky.. T... •. 6,000  00 

From  Commercial  Bank  of  Eentncky 7,500  00 

From  Farmers' Bank  of  Kentucky 8,500  00 

From  Farmers'  and  Drovers' Bank , 900  00 

From  tax  on  billiards 2,000  00 

From  tax  on  dogs t 1,500  00 

From  Bank  of  Shelbyville 950  00 

From  sheriffs' old  balances 20,000  00 

Total 950,553  05 

Balance  in  Treasury  Ist  July,  1872,  not  transferred $177, 168  00 

Deficit  1st  July,  1872 150,295  23 

26,872  77 

Total 977,425  82 

Deduct  estimated  amount  of  unpaid  school-drafts  for  the  year 
1872, 1st  July,  1872 $15,000  00 

Deduct  estimated  amount  of  $822,583.05  to  cover  balance  un- 
collected 1st  July,  1873  50,000  00 

65,00000 

Total  amount  of  estimated  receipts  1st  July,  1873 912,425  82 

The  interest  on  oounty-sohool-bonds  is  not  included  In  the  above  estimates. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  school-year  1872-73  was  a  year  of  substantial  progress  in  every  department  of 
the  common-school-system.  With  but  rare  exceptions,  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
and  correspondence  of  the  superintendent's  office  bear  evidence  of  a  great  educational 
revival,  pervading  almost  every  section  of  the  State.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
Teachers' Institute,  the  addresses  of  the  superintendent  and  ox  those  representative 
men  whom  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  as  advocates  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  pub- 
lic attention  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  arrested.  Probably  never  before  did  the 
subject  in  Kentucky  have  such  vigorous  presentation  before  the  people  as  during  the 
past  summer.  In  addition  to  a  widely -dinosed  canvass,  engaged  in  by  the  superintend- 
ent, speaking  at  the  great  centers  of  influence  ^d  population,  such  men  as  Hon. 
James  B.  McCreary,  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Hargis,  Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckenridge,  and  General 
Frank  Walford  lent  their  powerful  advocacy  to  the  cause  by  encouraging  the  teachers 
and  stimulating  the  timid  and  skeptical  to  a  more  courageous  and  confident  develop- 
ment. Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  almost  every  county,  with  large  attendance. 
The  increased  interest  in  the  common  schools  is  further  indicated  by  the  preasing 
demand  for  the  professional  training  of  instructors.  From  every  quarter  there  has 
been  a  cry  for  the  building  of  more  convenient  school-houses,  provided  with  better 
seats  and  apparatus  than  the  old  ones,  and  many  such  have  been  erected. 
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BIMDOSHBD  PRO-RATA  DISTRIBUTION. 

Daring  the  scbool-year  ended  Jane  31, 1H73,  the  pro-rata  to  each  papil  child  was  $2.20, 
'while,  for  the  school-year  ending  Jane  30, 1874,  it  will  be  bat  $1.60.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  diminution  are :  fii'St,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  10,763  in  tbe  number  of 
pupil-children  reported,  conseqaentiy  the  pro-rata  to  each  pupil-child  most  be  corre- 
spondingly diminished  ;  secondly,  the  annual  reyenue  from  the  tax  of  20  cents  on  the 
$100  has  fjillen  short  of  1871-72  by  $45,307.91 ;  thirdly,  while  there  was  in  that  year 
relisted  with  the  sherifis  the  sum  of  $75,000,  due  from  delinquents  the  current  year, 
there  has  been  only  $30,000  from  that  source,  making  a  difference  of  $45,000;  fourthly, 
the  auditor  in  1871-72  made  an  overestimate  of  $150,000,  which  must  be  deducted 
from  the  revenue  of  1872-73  to  liquidate  matured  school-claims,  as  provided  fur  by  the 
law ;  and,  fifthly,  the  dividends  nrom  bank-stocks  have  been  $1,550  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

SUSPENSION  OP  PAYMENT. 

By  the  reyenae-laws,  sheriffs  are  not  required  to  pay  the  taxes  into  the  treasury 
until  the  month  of  April,  and,  by  adding  5  per  oent.,  they  may  even  be  retained  until 
the  latter  part  of  June,  while  the  law  requires  payments  of  teachers  to  be  made  upon 
the  10th  of  January,  of  April,  and  of  July.  Money  being  worth  10  per  cent.,  (and  on 
short  loans  a  still  higher  rate  of  interest,)  payment  is  often  delayed ;  and,  if  a  specula- 
tion is  on  h^nd  whicn  promises  a  handsome  retom,  it  is  recovered  only  b^^aunoying 
and  tedious  processes  of  law.  The  apportionment  of  the  superintendent  is  made  upon  a 
statement  furnished  him  by  the  auditor  of  moneys  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  year.  A  sad  resnltof  the  present  system,  which, 
while  requiring  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  be  paid  out  on  January  10,  gives  the  offi- 
cers intrusted  with  its  collection  until  April  or  June  to  pay  it  into  the  treasury,  is  the 
fiospensiou  of  payments  to  needy  teaohers,  who,  in  some  cases,  have  been  obliged  to 
sell  their  claims  at  a  serious  discount,  in  order  to  obtain  present  relief.  Rather  than 
have  any  such  suspension  again  occur,  the  superintendent  recommends  that  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking-fond  should  be  authorized  by  the  assembly  to  borrow  the 
money  for  a  few  months,  until  the  taxes  can  be  collected. 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  superintendent  says  the  probabilities  are  that  there  will  be  no  further  falliog-off 
of  the  receipts,  and  that  in  the  year  1873-74  no  deductions  will  have  to  be  made  irom 
the  current  revenue  of  the  year  in  oonseqaence  of  an  overestimate  the  previous  year. 
This  alone,  assuming  the  revenue  to  remain  the  same,  will  enable  the  superintendent 
to  advance  the  per-oapita  to  $2.  The  falling  off  for  1873  will  excite  so  much  dis- 
cussion that  the  general  assembly  will  have  its  attention  thoroughly  directed  to  the 
finances,  and  it  is  hoped  will  develop  some  plan  by  wh^ch  the  actual  valuation  of 
property  can  be  arrived  at.    Tbe  discouragement,  therefore,  he  thinks,  is  temporary. 

Kentucky  is  just  beginning  to  develop  its  vast  mineral  resources,  and  its  decline  in 
landed  wealth  will  soon  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  riches  of  tbe  mines  and 
forests.  Railroads  are  piercing  the  hitherto  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  its  mountains  and 
bringing  their  hidden  stores  of  wealth  into  the  market.  Many  who  have  long  lived  on 
barren  hills,  gathering  a  scanty  subsistence  from  an  unfriendly  soil,  will  soon  have  the 
means  of  plenty  ready  at  their  doors.  For  a  half  century  these  honest  and  hardy 
mountaineers  have  roamed  their  native  bills,  overgrown  with  the  grandest  timber,  and 
with  inexhaustible  mines  of  wealth  beneath  their  feet,  but  with  no  agencies  at  com- 
mand to  transport  the  growths  of  their  forests  and  the  crystallizations  of  their  mines 
to  the  market.  A  new  day  is  dawning  on  them.  The  sons  of  these  men  will  become 
rich :  population  will  flow  into  these  sparsely-settled  districts ;  and  they  will  vie  with 
the  tertile  agricultural  counties  in  all  the  elements  of  a  solid  prosperity,  and  in  their 
torn  re-enforce  the  treasury  of  common  schools  with  funds  that  shall  make  every  wilder- 
ness of  the  State  rqjoice. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  more  money  is  needed  the  patrons  in  each  school-district  should 
simply  it  by  subscriptions,  and  thus  tide  the  bark  of  education  over  the  shoals,  by 
Hfting  the  gate  of  a  generous  private  enterprise.* 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS. 

Under  the  efficient  agency  of  the  teachers'  institutes,  the  qualifications  of  instructors, 
as  a  class,  have  been  substantially  improved,  and  more  carefulness  in  the  granting  of 
certificates  has  been  exerci0ed  by  commissioners  and  examiners.  It  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult now  than  formerly  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  teach  in  Kentucky.  The  number  of 
^plicants  offering  and  the  higher  standard  established  for  qualifications  constitute 
two  facts  contributing  to  th6  result.    An  increased  demand  for  competent  teachers 

*  Since  tbe  preparation  of  this  abstract,  tbe  announcement  baa  been  made  that,  in  conseqaonee  of  ^e 
flnanoial  tnmblea  in  tbe  fall,  maoy  of  tbe  public  ncboola  bave  hod  to  be  closed  from  lack  of  funds  for 
their  support.    It  is  to  be  hoped  tatit  this  will  be  only  temporary. 
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and  a  willingness  to  pav  them  more  remnnerative  wages  are  operating  to  torn  the  at- 
tention of  many  yonng  ladies  and  jgentlemen  to  this  honorable  oocnfjation.  The  teacher 
who  does  not  see  fit,  by  indnstnous  stndy,  to  qnicken  his  pace,  is  left  behind  in  the 
race  and  is  dropped  from  the  roll  of  aspirants  for  employment  in  the  schools.  Districts 
that  two  years  ago  were  willing  to  employ  the  poorest  teachers,  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
are  now  anxions  to  engage  the  services  of  th6  oest,  at  an  outlay  to  some  extent  com- 
mensurate with  the  taints  employed. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

* 

Several  of  the  larger  towns  have  either  established,  or  are  agitating  the  qnestion  of 
establishing,  graded  schools,  and  in  some  others  there  has  been  a  reoonsttaction  of  ex- 
isting systems,  which  will  prove  of  material  benefit. 

SOME  CHANGES  IN  THE  .SCHOOL-LAW. 

Di8iriot-t4ixaH(m,—Thia  takes  the  place  of  the  *^  rate-feature"  of  the  old  law.  The 
levying  of  a  rate  hereafter  will  be  illegal.  The  will  of  the  people  is  clearly  to  be  aseer- 
tained  at  the  polls  as  to  whether  or  not  they  favor  a  district-tax  in  aid  of  the  common 
school  therein.  The  vote  must  be  taken  at  the  annual  election  for  trustees,  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  July.  The  tax  cannot  exceed  25  cents  in  any  one  year  on  each  |100 
worth  of  taxable  property.  It  can  only  be  used  for  the  following  purposes :  (I)  the 
purchasing  of  a  site  for  a  district-school-house;  (2)  the  building,  repairing,  or  fur- 
nishing of  the  district-school-house ;  and  (3)  the  better  payment  of  the  salaiy  of  the 
teacher  or  for  the  extension  of  the  free  school  for  a  longer  term  than  five  months. 

Tax  for  graded  achoola. — Cities  desiring  to  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools  can,  by 
a  vote^  of  the  majority,  tax  their  citizens,  not  exceeding  30  cents  in  any  one  year  on 
the  $100  worth  of  taxable  property. 

Board  of  education* — Formerly,  the  board  consisted  of  the  attorney-general,  secretary 
of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  To  these  have  been  added  two 
professional  educators,  who,  together  with  the  superintendent,  constitute  a  standing 
committee  to  prepare  rnles,  by-laws,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  also  to  recommend  a  proper  course  of  study  and  suitable  series  of 
text-books  to  be  adopted  at  discretion  bv  tne  county-board  of  examiners.* 

State  Teachen^  Association. — ^The  supenntendent  may  print  the  proceeding^  of  this 
in  his  arnual  reports.    No  provision  existed  heretofore  to  publish  its  minutes. 

Commissioners,— 1^0  change  has  been  made  in  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of  com- 
missioner, except  that  **  be  shall  be  competent  to  examine  the  teachers  who  shall 
apply  to  teach  the  schools  in  the  county."  Formerly,  a  teacher  of  a  common  school 
was  ineligible,  but  this  disability  has  been  removed. 

Teachers'  insHtvtes.—'Eyeity  teacher  must  attend  or  forfeit  his  certificate,  unless  Satis- 
factory excuse'is  rendered  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner  recommends  that  the 
law  should  be  so  amended^hat  the  institutes  may  be  held  at  the  time  of  year  he  may 
deem  best  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  attendance  of  teachers.  The  law  prescribes 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  teacher  attending,  if  his  school  is  in  session,  is 
allowed  the  time  he  is  engaged,  provided  the  term  be  not  longer  than  six  davs.  If  the 
institute  is  held  during  any  other  months  of  the  year,  he  loses  the  time  fh>m  ids  school- 
term. 

Library. — ^None  of  the  school-revenues  derived  firom  general  taxation  shall  ever  here- 
after be  used  to  purchase  books,  maps,  or  charts  for  the  library. 

Sckool'houses.'-^e  new  law,  although  not  up  to  the  views  presented  by  the  superin- 
tendent, is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  authorised 
by  article  two  can  be  applied  to  purchasing  a  sit«  for  a  school-house,  or  the  building, 
repairing,  or  furnishing  of  one.  Before,  except  in  counties  where  there  were  special 
acts,  a  school-house  had  to  be  built  by  private  subscriptions,  and  but  few  could  be 
found  who  regarded  it  sufficiently  their  business  to  canvass  the  district  for  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Before,  the  trustee  had  no  power  to  condemn  land  for  a  site.  This  power, 
in  the  revised  laws,  is  clearly  conferred  and  the  mode  of  exercising  it  is  plainly  set 
forth.  There  are  now  three  ways  by  which  a  school-house  may  be  built:  (1)  by  a  dis- 
trict-tax, not  to  exceed  25  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of  taxable  property  in  any  one  year; 
(2)  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of  a  district  approving  a  commissioner's  condemnation  of 
an  old  school-house,  and  the  trustee  therein  levying  a  capitation-tax  of  |2  upon  each 
male  in  the  district  over  21  years  of  age;  or  (3)  by  the  la^r  of  the  citizens  of  a  district. 

The  superintendent  is  required  to  furnish,  upon  application,  elevations,  plans,  and 
specifications  of  model  school-houses,  of  which  he  has  a  number  on  hand. 

The  advanced  legislation  of  the  year  having  thus  provided  a  way  by  which  local  ne- 
cessity and  pride  can  erect  a  house  commensurate  with  its  wants  and  ambition,  the 
hope  IS  expressed  that  ere  long  every  villa||;e  will  be  adorned  with  a  temple  of  learn- 
ing, and  every  neighborhood  point  the  passing  stranger,  without  a  blush  of  shame,  to 
tJie  place  where  the  business  of  education  is  carried  on. 
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FURTHER  CHANGES  m  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

As  before  stated,  there  has  been  embarrassment  respecting  the  payment  of  teachers 
nnder  the  old  law^  that  law  reqairin^];  a  portion  of  the  payment  to  be  made  in  January, 
while  the  officers  mtrosted  with  the  collection  of  the  money  had  until  April  or  Jane 
to  pay  it  into  the  treasury.  A  circular  of  the  superintendent,  dated  December  10, 1873, 
states  that  a  bill  was  at  that  time  pending  before  the  State-senate  which  proposes  to 
relieve  the  school-system  from  the  embarrassments  incident  to  this  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  revenue-laws  and  the  time  prescribed  fsr  the  payment  of  the  teacliers. 

Another  circular  of  the  superintendent,  dated  December  17, 1873,  and  addressed  to 
the  commissioners  of  common  schools,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent  act  of  the  State- 
legislature,  gives  the  substance  of  said  act  as  follows : 

"A  school-district  containing  50  and  more  census-children  can  have  for  the  current 
school-year  a  school  taught  &r  four  months,  and  a  district  containing  less  than  50 
popils,  a  school  for  two  and  a  half  months,  if  a  majority  of  the  trustees  agree  thereto. 
The  same  money  will  be  paid  for  a  four-months  school  as  would  have  been  paid  for  a 
five-iDonths  school,  and  for  a  two-and-one-half-months  school  that  would  have  been 
paid  for  a  three-months  school.  The  trustees  and  the  teacher  are  the  parties  to  deter- 
mine what  would  be  equitable  to  all  parties.  Schools  taught  half  out  by  January  10 
will  receive  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  the  district  and  the  other  payments  will 
remain  as  provided  in  the  new  laws,  viz :  February  15,  May  15,  and  July  1." 

The  new  school-laws  are  now  operative  in  every  respect  except  as  modified  by  the 
special  act  accompanying  the  circular,  and  cpmmissioners  will  pay  the  money  directly  U} 
teachers. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  VENTILATION. 


^ ,  'goeswithi „ ^__^     

he  is  establishing  discipline,  when,  if  he  would  let  in  the  air  of  heaven,  the  demon  of  drow- 
siness would  take  swiit  wing,  ana  he  would  do  for  his  scholars  what  leagues  of  switches 
cannot  do.  Sunlight,  also  a  great  hygienic  agency,  not  only  affords  the  eye  its  full 
supply  of  natural  aliment,  but  is  energetic  in  dissipating  the  fever-breeding  air  that 
loads  the  atmosphere  of  a  shaded  room.  More  sunshine  is  needed.  Every  school-room 
should  have  one  or  more  windows  on  each  of  its  four  sides  and  every  class-room  should 
be  open  to  the  outside  air,  so  that  it  may  he  easily  sunned  and  ventilated.  The  degree 
and  direction  of  light  should  be  regulated  by  means  of  blinds,  which  should  be  green, 
the  color  most  agreoable  to  the  eyes.  At  recesses  an^n>efore  and  after  school,  the  blinds 
should  be  opened  to  admit  direct  sunlight,  the  purifying  effect  of  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  keep  the  school-room  healthy." 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE.. 

The  superint-endent  reiterates  the  views  expressed  in  previous  reports  to  the  effect 
that  education  should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  says  that  if  the  foundation  upon  which  a  free  government  rests 
be  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people— which  is  the  only  proposition  that  can 
be  argued  to  a  successful  conclusion — then,  since  the  negro  has  become  an  elector,  it 
is  the  dictate  of  duty  and  of  self-interest  to  consider  how  he  may  be  trained  for  intel- 
ligent citizenship.  Opposed,  like  most  southerners,  to  mixing  the  races  in  the  schools, 
he  thinks  that  the  present  school-fhnd,  clearly  voted  and  dedicated  for  the  education 
of  the  whites,  should  not  be  invaded,  but  that  a  new  and  entirely  independent  fund 
and  system  should  be  created  for  the  colored  people.  Tho  subject  is  involved  in  diffi- 
culties, but  these  only  add  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  its  consideration  by  legisla- 
tive wisdom.  Meanwhile  the  education  of  the  colored  race  progresses,  about  1,000 
colored  children  in  Louisville  alone  having  the  benefit  of  four  good  schools,  with  a 
large  high  school,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place.* 

*Tbe  report  of  the  committee  on  colored  pnbllo  ichools  ia  Lonifrille,  NoTember  97, 1873,  it  m  follows : 
^  The  eastern,  wentem,  and  Portland  pohools  were  opened  in  September  with  10  teaehen,  the  total  enroll- 
nenft  for  the  month  being  705,  with  an  arerage  dail^  attendance  of  5tl.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1873,  the 
beaatlfnl  eentrol  school  was  opened,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  month  the  total  enrollment  for  aU  the  sohqols  was 
1.347,  with  an  arerage  daily  attendance  of  1.163, 14  teachers  being  employed.  For  the  month  of  November 
the  total  enrollment  was  1,505,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,154,  and  19  teachers." 
% 

LATSB  ON  KOOCATIOir  OP  THK  COLORED  PKOPLI. 

As  this  report  goes  to  the  press  news  comes  ftrom  KeaMcky  that  a  bill  for  th  e  education  of  the  colored  popnla- 
tioa  of  the  State  has  become  a  law.  This  provides  for  taxing  the  colored  citixens  SM)  cents  on  the  $100  for 
a  f^ind  which  ia  also  to  receive  ^  pro-rata  share  of  interest  In  whatever  the  Commonwealth  may  collect  from 
the  United  States  Oovemment  on  accoont  of  Its  war-claims.  The  tand  tbns  formed  is,  acoorduig  to  tho  bill, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fartherance  of  edncation  for  the  colored  race  in  schooh)  distinct  firom  those  for  whites. 
The  snperlntendent  of  public  instrnctlon  is  pat  in  charge.  The  school-commissioners  are  charged  with  all  the 
dnties  to  the  colored  children  that  they  now  perform  for  whites.  Each  school  for  the  former  is  to  have  a 
eolorod  tmstee.  and  teachers  are  to  have  the  same  qualifications  as  are  required  for  white  schools,  "nbject  to 
Pich  variations  as  the  eommiisioner  of  common  schools  for  the  county  may  think  proper  to  suit  the  demand 
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COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  connty-commissioners,  in  nnmbers  snrprising  to  the  snperintendont,  adrocate 
the  passage  of  a  law  compelliDg  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  schooL 
It  would  seem  logical  that,  if  the  State  claims  the  right  to  tax  the  childless  man  to 
furnish  a  fund  to  educate  other  people's  children,  it  holds  in  its  bands  the  correspond- 
ing right  to  compel  those  people  to  utilize  the  fund  in  the  improvement  of  those  who, 
ignorant  as  well  as  learned,  are  the  bom  heirs  to  all  the  franchises  of  citizenship.  The 
State  does  not  establish  and  mai^ttain  a  system  of  public  schools  merely  to  confer  a 
benefit  upon  an  individual  or  a  class,  but  engages  in  the  work  of  popular  education 
for  her  own  protection,  as  a  fundamental  civil  duty,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  indiffer- 
ent as  to  whether  or  not  her  citizens  avail  themselves  of  the  civic  advantages  afforded 
by  her  munlficdht  patronage  of  common  schools. 

ABSTRACT  OP  COtJNTYrREPORTS. 

'  In  Ballard  Connty,  a  teachers'  institute  for  a  term  of  six  days  in  June,  well  attended, 
and  reputed  a  success.  In  Bath,  the  same.  In  Boyd,  a  greatly  increased  interest  in 
education,  and  several  new  school-houses  built.  In  Breathitt,  most  of  the  school- 
houses  repaired  and  several  new  ones  built.  In  Callaway,  the  institute  "  a  splendid 
sncces9,"  a  new  frame  school-house  built,  and  a  $5,000  normal  institute  erected,  but 
much  embarrassment  experienced  from  frequent  changes  of  the  lines  of  school-dis- 
tricts. In  Campbell,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  class  of  teachers,  and  a  teachers' 
institute  in  August,  largely  attended.  In  Casey,  a  teachers'  institute  for  three  days, 
and  attended  by  43  teachers,  against  2.5  last  year.  Poor  school-houses  much  complained 
of.  In  Clarke,  a  great  awakening  to  educational  interests  evinced  in  seeking  better 
teacher^  and  a  disposition  to  improve  the  school-houses.  In  Clinton,  school-houses  pro- 
gressing finely,  some  of  them  completed  and  furnished  with  desks  and  blttckboard's.* 
In  Edmonson  the  school-attendance  small;  owing  largely  to  the  want  of  better  school- 
houses,  most  of  these  being  poor  log-structures  unfit  for  school-purposes.  In  Estill,  25 
teachers  attendant  on  a  teacners'  institute,  held  for  five  days ;  24  absent.  A  better  class 
of  teachers  than  heretofore  and  a  good  prospect  for  a,  still  better  set  next  year.  In 
Garrard,  again,  abett-er  grade  of  teachers,  bnt  a  deficiency  in  good  school-houses ;  some 
utterly  unfit  for  winter-use,  though  others  are  ornaments  to  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  lie.  In  Grant,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  schools  log-houses,  poorly  furnished. 
In  Gra\es,  several  new  school-houses  built,  but  the  school-sessions  held  mostly  in  the 
winter,  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  often  induces  a  small  attendance.  In  Gray- 
son the  average  number  of  childrei  at  school  better  than  formerly,  and  the  past  year  a 
success  in  comparison  with  previous  ones.  In  Green,  considerable  interest  manifested  f 
schools  taught  in  all  the  districts,  bnt  generally  very  poor  school-houses.  In  Hardin, 
the  schools  are  taught,  and  the  quality  of  toaehing  improved,  but  the  supply  of 
^ood  teachers  hot  equal  to  the  demand.  In  Harrison,  nearly  all  the  schools  con- 
tinued as  private  or  subscription-schools  from  three  to  five  months  after  the  ses- 
sion of  the  free  schools  had  been  completed ;  some  new  school-houses  built,  others 
in  process  of  erection,  and  several  old  ones  repairod.  In  Henderson,  the  avera^ 
attendance  small,  ^*  sending  to  school  being  the  last  thing  with  most  people  m 
this  county."  In  Hopkins,  a  better  grade  of  teachers  and  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  schools.  In  JacKson,  difficulties  arise  from  the  sparsely-settled  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  indigence  of  the  people.  In  Jefferson,  the  schools  so  growing  in  pub- 
lic favor  that  aU  the  private  schools  nave  been  absorbed  by  them.  In  Kenton,  34  oat 
of  36  districts  have  had  schools  taught  with  general  satis&otion  to  their  patrons ;  a 
teachers'  institute,  well  attended,  held  for  three  days  in  Jnly.  In  Knox,  the  schools 
advancing,  the  teachers  improved,  and  a  crowing  interest  manifested.  In  Laurel,  the 
same,  with  comfortable  school-hdoses.  in  Lawrence,  schools  gradually  improving, 
better  teachers,  with  advanced  compensation,  and  school-housed  a  hundred  per  Cent, 
better  than  two  years  ago.  In  Lee,  schools  taught  in  all  the  districts  by  a  fair  class  of 
teachers  and  with  fair  progress  of  pupils;  and,  besides  ateaohers' institute  held  for  six 
days  with  good  attendance,  a  normal  course  for  teachers  after  the  close  of  the  common 
schools;  a  teachers'  association  with  28  members  formed,  to  discuss  and  study 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,,.  In  Lincoln,  the  schools  better  than  in  preceding 
years,  the  teachers  better  qualified,  and  the  interest  of  trustees  greater.  In  Madison, 
'Hhe  most  successful  institute  ever  held  in  the  county,"  bnt  teachers  too  often  infe- 
rior and  school-houses  poor.  In  Marshall,  a  two^ays  institute,  in  which  all  seemed 
greatly  interested.  In  Marion,,  all  the  districts  taught,  half  the  school-houses  finished, 
and  a  prospect  of  having  log-structures  in  most  of  the  districts  by  November.  In  Mo- 
Cracken,  a  five-months  school  taught  in  every  district  except  three.  In  Mercer,  a 
growing  and  healthy  interest  in  common  schools.  In  Metcalfe  some  energy  manifested 
in  building  more  and  better  schools.  In  Monroe,  53  schools  taught  dnring  the  school- 
^ear,  all  except  three  with  sessions  of  at  least  five  months,  and  some  little  improvement 
in  the  school-houses.  In  Montgomery,  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  a  teachers'  institute  of  three  days  in  A,ngust ;  only  five  districts  without  a 
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school.  In  Morp^an,  ^hools  taaffht  in  erery  district  and  the  teachers  generally  making 
efforts  to  qaulity  themselves  for  their  high  calling.  In  NioholaSy  a  normal  school 
opened  at  Carlisle  Scptemher  2,  ld73,  nnder  Professor  Vance.  In  Ohio,  the  schools 
of  the  county  generally  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  teachers.  In  Oldham,  about  two-fifths  of  the  school-houses  good,  but 
the  remaining  three-fifths  very  deficient.  In  Owsley,  most  of  the  districts  have  very 
comfortable  school-honnes,  several  others  are  in  progress  of  erection,'  and  arrange- 
ments are  consummated  for  a  high  school  at  Booneville.  In  Perry,  a  school  is  taught 
in  each  district,  and  the  school-houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  being  either  rebuilt  or 
repaired.  In  Pike,  all  the  schools  are  taught,  eighty  in  number ;  fifty  new  school- 
houses  completed  and  over  twenty  more  to  be  completed  for  the  fall  term.  In  Pu- 
loHki,  an  improved  condition  of  school-houses ;  nineteen  new  ones  built  and  substantial 
repairs  put  on  about  fifty  more ;  an  institute  of  five  days,  exciting  lively  interest.  In 
Bobertson,  there  is  a  want  of  good  school-houses,  but  the  people  are  taking  greater  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education,  a  better  class  are  offering  their  services  as  teachers, 
and  there  is  an  emulation  among  them  as  to  who  shall  have  the  best-conducted  school. 
In  Rowan,  improvement.  In  Shelby,  schools  taught  in  all  the  districts  and,  in  most 
instances,  by  well-qualitied  teachers.  In  Taylor,  the  schools  improving  yearly  and  the 
class  of  teachers  now  superior  to  any  previously  had.  In  Todd,  schools  taught  in  all 
the  districts  except  two  and  the  school-system  growing  in  favor  with  the  people.  In 
Trigg,  the  teachers  too  generally  temporary  and  not  promptly  paid.  In  Union, 
a  rich  county,  out  of  3,845  children  of  school-ago,  only  an  average  of  1,103  attending 
school.  In  Warren,  schools  taught  in  M  the  districts  except  one,  where  there  is  no 
school-house  and  few  children ;  schools  generally  in  poor  condition.  In  Wayne,  most 
of  the  honses  in  use  of  very  poor  character  aud  many  rather  dilapidated,  in  Wolfe, 
increased  interest  in  common  schools  and  prospects  decidedly  encouragiug. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Information  under  this  head  is  less  complete  than  that  from  the  lower  grade  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Seventeen  high  schools  and  academies  report  an  aggregate  of  79  iustrnct- 
ors  and  1,636  pupils,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  pursue  studies  in  the  classics  and  a 
considerable  number  in  modern  languages.  Seven  more,  in  three  of  which  the  modern 
languages  are  taught,  but  not  the  classic,  report  79  instructors  and  995  pupils,  125  of 
whom  take  the  m^ern  languages.  Ten  out  of  these  twenty-four  schools  give  instruc- 
tiou  in  drawing  and  music  and  nine  others  give  it  in  music  without  drawiug. 

LOUISVILLE  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  high-«chool-building  for  colored  pupils — the  first  ever 
erected  in  Ihe  State  for  that  class — was  dedicated  at  Louisville,  October  9,  187.^,  city- 
officials  and  leading  citizens  being  present  and  participating.  The  building  coHt 
125,000  and  will  comfortably  accommodate  tKK)  pupils.  This  new  school  at  the  close 
of  1873  had  already  crowded  into  it  900  pupils,  with  12  teachers ;  was  thoroughly 
graded,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  schools  for  white  children 
m  the  citjr.  Its  principal  is  O.  M.  Waring.  It  is  anticipat^Ml  that  1874  will  witness 
the  erection  of  one  or  more  other  school-buildings  for  colored  3'(>uth  in  Louisville, 
the  city  seeming  to  be  alive  to  the  fsMt  that  this  portion  of  its  population  must  bo 
educated. 

%  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  State  will  finally  establish  normal  schools  in  order  that 
districts  may  be  supplied  with  competent  teachers.  It  is  believed  that  the  teachers' 
institutes  have  already  done  something,  and  will  do  much  more,  to  improve  the  teachers 
in  their  calling  and  to  awaken  aspiration  for  quickened  self-effort,  but  there  are  re- 
quired one  or  more  distinctly  professional  schools  in  which  tuition  by  expert  professors 
will  be  free  and  in  which  boai^  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  normal  schools  at  present  in  operation,  as  far  as  appears,  are :  one  opened  at 
Carlisle,  September  2, 1873,  which  reports  6  instructors  and  75  pupils,  3  years  in  its 
course,  and  500  volumes  in  its  library ;  the  East  Kentucky  Normal  School,  at  Catletts- 
hurg,said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  ^  instructors  and  50  students  in. a 
course  of  3  to 5  years;  and  one  at  Lexington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  with  280  pupils,  the  value  of  school-property  being  8^,000.  Be- 
sides a  training-school  at  Louisville,  with  6  instructors  and  35  pupils,  a  training-de- 
partment exists  at  Frankfort  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  from 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  seven  young  ladies  graduated,  three  of  whom 
were  employed  in  the  schools.  In  addition  to  these  facilities  for  normal  training,  three 
institutions  for  higher  instruction  in  the  State  report  normal  departments  connected 
with  them. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Of  the  institutions  in  the  State  for  higher  education,  theSta*te  University  at  Lexing- 
ton stands  naturally  first.    £!ormed  by  the  consolidation  of  several  institutions,  this 
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embraces  in  its  plao  seven  distinct  and  yet  connected  colleges,  each  of  which  is  again 
divided  into  several  schools  or  departments  of  study,  the  general  interests  presided  over 
by  a  regent  and  a  board  of  thirty  curators,  while  the  immediate  government  of  the 
students  in  each  college  is  committed  to  its  own  special  faculty.  A  student  may,  if 
be  should  choose,  be  connected  with  only  one  out  of  the  various  schools  and  may  re- 
ceive from  the  professor  in  that  school  a  certificate  of  graduation  on  his  residing  ror  at 
least  one  scholastic  year  at  the  university  and  prosecuting  to  completion  the  studios 
of  the  school.  But  he  can  only  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  courses  of  at  least  ten  schools,  including  languages,  and  that  of  bachelor  of 
science  on  the  completion  of  those  of  at  least  seven,  not  including  languages.  On  his 
graduating  in  all  the  schools  of  the  law-college,  he  receives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws,  and  on  similar  conditions  receives,  from  the  commercial  college,  the  college  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  college  of  medicine,  a  diploma  corresponding  with  the  course  taken.  A 
comparatively  limited  or  largely  extended  culture  is  thus  put  within  the  reach  of  any 
one  desirous  of  a  special  or  general  education. 

For  the  reception  of  the  degree  of  muster  of  arts  be  must  have  been  admitted,  at  least 
one  year  previously,  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  this  university,  and  must  have 
passed  a  satisfactory'^  examination  in  at  least  three  out  of  five  enumerated  languages  or 
m  two  of  these  and  in  a  course  of  historic  study  prescribed  by  the  faculty. 

The  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  in  the  State  are  indicated  in  the  table, 
with  such  particulars  as  may  serve  to  exhibit  their  condition. 

Bcrea  College^  the  first  upon  the  list,  is  one  of  a  number  established,  and  to  a  large 
extent  sustained,  in  Southern  States  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Especially 
designed  for  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race,  it  is  open  to  all  others,  and,  in  its  higher 
departments,  (for  it  lias  seven,  reaching  from  primary  through  collegiate,)  the  numbers  of 
white  and  colored  pupils  are  nearly  equal,  while  of  the  whole  247  students  it  reports 
nearly  two-thirds  are  colored.  Of  19  who  took  part  in  the  last  commencement-exer- 
cises 5  were  colored ;  13  were  males  and  6  females ;  while  the  attendant  company  seated 
beneath  the  old  oaks  of  the  campus,  to  the  number  of  1,200,  was  about  two-thirds 
white  and  one-third  colored,  the  colored  people  of  the  Blue-Grass  region  mingling  with 
white  men  from  the  mountains  and  the  wealthy  aristocracy  of  Eichmond  and  Lexing- 
ton, no  apparent  antagonism  being  awakened  by  an  arrangement  so  new  at  the  South. 
Tbere.is  a  normal  department,  as  well  as  a  ladies'  course,  in  i^is  college,  and  the  insti- 
tution rejoices  in  the  erection  of  a  new  ladies'  hall,  costing  over  $50,000. 

At  Georgofown  College,  students  preparing  for  teaching  receive  instruction  free,  on 
condition  that  after  they  leave  college  they  shall  spend  as  many  years  in  instructing 
others  as  they  have  themselves  been  instructed  without  charge. 

The  Kentucky  Military  Institute  is  inserted  as  havpg  substantially  collegiate  rank. 

StaOetioal  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 


Eleven  colleges,  exclusively  for  the  education  of  women,  report  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  1,013  p^ipils,  742  of  whom  are  in  collegiate  and  271  in  preparatory  studies.  In 
six  of  these  institutions  the  classification  of  students  is  reported  as  follows :  In  the 
freshman-grade,  130 ;  sophomore,  85 ;  Janior,  55 ;  and  senior,  32.  Fifteen  are  pursuing 
special  and  5  post-graduate-courses.  There  are  75  professors  and  instructors,  of  whom 
37  are  gentlemen.    In  all  these  colleges  music  and  drawing  are  taught  and,  in  all  but 
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one,  paiDting  also.  French  forms  a  part  of  the  course  in  all,  while  in  all  but  three 
French  and  German  are  both  tanght  and  in  one  Spanish  and  Italian  are  added  to  the 
other  two.  Five  havia  chemio  laboratories ;  fonr,  philosophic  cabinets :  two,  natural- 
hUtorj-mnseums ;  and  one  has  an  astronomic  observatory.  One,  only,  has  a  gymna- 
simn ;  another  reports,  **  none  except  fields,  forests,  and  fences  around."  Three  of  these 
institutions  only  report  libraries  belonging  to  them,  ranging,  in  extent,  from  500  to  3,000 
volumes ;  one,  the  Georgetown  Female  Seminary,  uses  the  library,  as  well  as  all  other 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  Georgetown  Coliege,  with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  all  these  the  music  taught  is  both  instrumental  and  vocal.  Degrees  are  conferred 
by  the  greater  portion  of  them,  such  as  A.  B.— or  its  equivalent — mistress  of  polite 
literature,  mistress  of  English  literature,  or  maid  of  arts. 

PBOFES8IONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Thetheologic  schools  reporting  for  1873-74  ftre:  (1)  The  Bible  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  belonging  to  the  denomination  calling  themselves  Christians 
or  Disciples.  (2)  The  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  (Presbyterian,)  which,  for 
reasons  not  given,  had  been  for  some  time  suspended,  was  re-opened  in  the  fall  of]  873, 
its  endowment  being  ample  and  its  income  large.  (3)  The  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
at  Bardstown,  (Roman-Catholic,)  which  gives  five  years  as  its  length  of  course,  prob- 
ably combining  academic  with  theologic  instruction.  (4)  The  theologic  school  of 
Bethel  College,  the  students  in  which  appear  to  be  so  combined  with  the  college-classes 
as  to  make  one  body  with  them.  (5)  The  Western  Baptist  Theological  Institute, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Georgetown  College,  rooms  its  students  in  the  college-build- 
ing and  has  its  studies  so  arranged  as  to  proceed  part  passu  with  the  collegiate  course. 

The  students  in  the  law-school  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  only  one  reported 
in  the  State,  have  free  access  to  all  the  privileges  of  instruction  in  the  other  schools. 

The  Louisville  Medical  College  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  report,  respectively,  §50  and  2,129  graduates,  the  former  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1869,  the  latter  in  1837.  The  Transylvania  Medical  College,  with  a  resident 
faculty  of  eight  professors,  commences  its  course  in  January,  1874,  as  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  the  matriculates  in  it  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  enjoying,  without  further  charge,  the  benetit«  of  instruction  in  the  classic, 
scientific,  and  technic  courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  associated  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  forms  a  part  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  b  as  connected  with  it  schools  of  English  language  and  literature,  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  of  chemistry,  of  natural  philosophy,  of  natural  history,  of  civil 
history,  of  modem  languages,  of  civil  engineering  and  mining,  and  of  military  tactics. 
A  meteorologic  observatory  has  been  established  during  the  past  year,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Signal-Service  of  the  United  States  War  Department,  and  in  this  oppor- 
tanities  are  afforded  for  instructions  in  meteorology  and  telegraphy. 

Each  legislative  district  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  Agricultural  College, 
freeof  charge  for  tuition,  three  properly-prepared  students.  These  must  be  at  least 
16  years  of  age,  of  good  character  and  industrious  habits,  and  must,  upon  exami- 
nation, show  a  fair  acquaintance  with  grammar,  geography,  the  outlines  of  history, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra.  Once  admitted  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  they  may  also 
attend  the  lectures  and  instructions  given  in  the  classic  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  State-scholarships  here  are  300 ;  the  graduates  since  organization,  4. 

The  commercial  college  of  the  university,  with  eight  professors,  two  years  in  its  full 
coarse,  and  an  income  of  $3,417,  numbers  148  students. 

StaHsUoal  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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Btatisiioal  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction — Continaed. 
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BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

There  are  two  bnsinees-colleges  in  the  State,  at  Loaisville  and  Lexington,  with 
9  instructors  and  240  students. 

KENTUCKY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  free  library  and  museum  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  A  large  building  for  the  purpose  has  beeu  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $*200,000. 
It  is  168  feet  frout  by  200  feet  deep  aud  is  four  stories  high.  The  library  and  museum 
are  to  be  forever  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  gratuitously. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  toward  this  enterprise,  a  series  of  grand  gift-con- 
certs was  inaugurated.  The  lottery  to  be  hold  proposes  to  distribute,  in  all,  some 
12,000  cash-gifts,  aggregating  $1,500,000  in  money.  Hon.  Thomas  £.  Bramlette,  ex- 
governor  of  Kentucky,,  is  adVSrtised  as  the  chief  manager  of  the  enterprise. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND.  ^ 

This  school,  established  by  the  legislature  for  the  blind  children  of  the  State,  affords 
board  and  tuition  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  who  is  so  deticient  in 
sight  as  to  be  unable  to  be  taught  in  schools  for  seeing  children,  the  only  condition 
being  that  such  children  be  heathy  in  body  and  not  feeble  in  mind.  The  only  ex- 
pense is  the  cost  of  getting  to  the  school,  which  is  in  Louisville.  In  the  case  of  child- 
ren who  are  utterly  destitute,  the  State  provides  clothing. 

In  addition  to  those  branches  taught  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  instruction  is  given 
in  trades  that  the  blind  can  profitably  follow.  The  history  of  the  school  gives  many 
instances  of  blind  persons  who  have  maintained  themselves  honorably  and  well  in  the 
practice  of  callings  in  which  they  became  proficient  through  the  instruction  they  re- 
ceived at  this  school.  Blind  persons  who  are  over  the  age  of  17  can  be  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade,  if  they  can  furnish  suitable  evidence  as  to  their 
character. 

The  legislature  last  winter  unintentionally  did  barm  by  denominating  this  institu- 
tion an  asylum — the  only  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  that  is  now  so 
styled.  The  effort  has  been  made  by  its  board  and  superintendent  from  the  beginning 
to  impress  the  public  that  this  institution  is  a  school,  and  not  an  asylum. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Since  the  last  report  of  this  institution  36  have  been  admitted,  17  dismissed,  and  8  have 
died.  Of  the  number  dismissed  all  save  one  bad  been  greatly  improved,  and  able,  un- 
der the  control  of  friends  to  give  direction  to  their  labor,  to  support  themselves.  The 
present  number  of  inmates  is  95,  three-fourths  of  whom  will  become,  by  the  training 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  self-supporting  or  self-helpfuL    Many  of  them  will  m 
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able  to  read  well  and  write  a  legible  hand,  and  have  a  just  conception  of  their  obliga^ 
tions  to  God  and  man. 

The  State  makes  provision  to  meet  the  expenses  of  all  the  indigent,  feeble-minded 
children  received.  Those  having  means  are  required  to  clothe  tbeir  children  and  pay 
in  money  according  to  tbeir  ability,  but  in  no  case  more  than  $150. 

Quite  a  nnmber  of  applications  for  admission  have  been  rejected  for  want  of  room, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  would  h^ye  been  greatly  increased  but  for  a  preva- 
lent idea  that  the  institution  had  been  converted  into  an  asylum  for  the  insaue  and 
chronic  epileptic.  This  institution  was  not  organized  for  the  custodial  care  of  the 
helpless  and  unimprovable  idiot,  but  for  those  children  classed  as  feeble-minded  :  such 
as  cannot  be  taught  to  read  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  That  this  doss  can 
be  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  efforts  of  those  having  charge  of  them  is  no  •' 
longer  a  matter  of  controversy  by  those  who  have  at  all  investigated  the  subject. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  tbe  State  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  all  its  deaf 
mutea.  No  charge  for  board  and  tuition  is  made  and  no  certificate  of  indigency  is  nec- 
essary. Every  deaf  mute  in  Kentucky  will  be  received  who  is  of  proper  age — 10  to  30 
years — of  good  character,  and  in  good  health. 

To  preserve  health  and  promote  habits  of  industry,  the  pupils  are  employed  in  man- 
ual labor  as  far  as  employment  can  be  found,  the  boys  in  gardening  and  other  kinds 
of  work,  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and  housekeeping,  in  which  they  often  made  great  im- 
provement. 

The  payment  of  |25  a  year  by  pupils  from  Kentucky  covers  all  contingent  expenses, 
and  this  amount  is  required  only  of  those  able  to  pay  it;  others  are  furnished  boanl, 
tuition,  books,  and  even  clothing,  fi>ee  of  charge. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

»  [From  the  Kcd  tacky  Home  and  School  JoarnaL] 

State  Teachers'  Aseociatian. — ^This  organization  met  in  Winchester,  on  Monday,  August 
11,  continuing  in  session  four  days.  The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son, the  State-superintendent,  upon  the  work  of  the  year,  which  he  auuouuced  had  been 
snch  as  to  contribute  to  the  substantial  progress  of  the  system  of  public  schools,  and 
that,  out  of  5,46^  districts  reported,  schools  have  been  taught  in  all  but  99.  Prof.  W. 
S.  Giltner  addressed  the  association  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  This 
subject  was  afterward  discussed  pro  and  am  by  several  members,  a  majority  of  whom 
apparently  approved  the  position  of  the  speaker.  Others,  however,  opposed  it,  chiefly 
upon  the  ground  that  the  course  of  training  suitable  for  young  men  could  not  be  ap- 
propriate for  young  women.  Prof  Chase  did  not  want  his  daughter  educated  with 
ynnng  men;  he  wanted  her  to  be  a  helpmeet  rather  than  a  rival  toman,  and  said, 
"We  need  to  put  in  a  powerful  protest  against  the  agitation  for  the  political  right^j  of 
women."  Prof.  Giltner,  who  bad  tested  the  plan  of  co-education  in  bis  own  school,  and 
found  it  satisfactory,  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  co-education 
originated  with  the  blnc-steckings  of  the  North  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  gifted  men 
of  the  age  are  in  favor  of  it.  Various  other  topics  of  educational  interest  were  consid- 
ered, as  **  Should  music  be  taught  in  common  schools?"  "The  importance  of  natural 
fecience  as  a  means  of  development  and  school-discipline."  At  the  close  of  the  session 
the  committee  on  resolutions  reported  ip  favor  of  making  each  countv  teachers^  insti- 
tute co-operative  with  the  State-association ;  that  tbe  legislature  be  asked  to  take  meas- 
ures to  secure  ii  more  efficient  local  superintendency,  and  to  provide  by  appropriation 
for  defraying  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  tbe  annual  county-institutes ;  also  to  so 
adjust  the  revenue-laws  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teach- 
ers. Superintendent  Henderson,  after  being  complimented  vepy  highly  upon  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  guided  the  fortunes  of  the  common-school-system,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  association. 

Teacher^  iwditutee, — It  appears  that  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  thirty  counties 
of  the  State,  resulting  largely  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  as  well  as  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers.  By  attendance  upon  the  daily  exercises  and  the  night-lec- 
tures, communities  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  having  a  system  of 
public  instruction  on  an  enlarged  basis.  As  no  api)ropriation  is  made  uy  the  State 
for  institute- work,  the  teaching  was  all  done  by  volunteers,  one  of  whom  declined  simi- 
lar work  in  Pennsylvania,  where  liberal  payment  was  offered  for  it,  preferring  to  work 
at  home  without  compensation. 

Tbe  State-superintendent  reports  this  branch  of  the  school- work  as  now  thoroughly 
organized.  A  lew  counties  are  yet  behindhand  ;  but  they  cannot  help  catching  the 
contagion  of  good  example  from  their  neighbors,  and  another  year  will  nrobably  suffice 
to  bring  them  to  a  reco^^nition  of  the  utility  of  institutes  and  an  ambition  to  share  in 
the  good  results  attending  their  efficient  conduct. 
Louismlle  Educational  Association.—The  Louisville  Educational  Association  held  seven 
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monthly  meetings  laat  year.  The  work  of  the  year  was  thoroagh  and  satisfactory. 
The  purely  professional  subjects  were  illustrated  by  practical  exercises  or  exemplified 
in  essays  and  prelictions,  and,  in  addition  to  this  work,  addresses  were  given  on  the 
following  subjects :  physiology ;  mental  science ;  corals ;  carbonic  acid  and  ventilation ; 
the  dangers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher;  moral  culture;  what  teachers 
should  read ;  the  minor  morals ;  the  law  of  gravity ;  compulsory  education ;  and  neolo- 
gisms. The  general  average  attendance  was  only  about  60,  but  these  were  the  (30 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Lonisvilla  who  most  loved  their  profession  and  who 
ranked  highest  in  intelligence  and  zeal. 

OBITUARY. 

>  Rev.  Silas  Totten,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy in  Trinity  College,  afterward  president  of  the  same,  then  president  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  and  for  manv  years  president  of  a  young  ladies'  col- 
lege in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  died  at  the  last  place,  July,  1873,  aged  seventy-two. 
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PoHt-o£Bce. 


John  Rodman 

George  W.  Craddock. 

RniweU  McCreary 

W.  A.  Bartholomew, 


Frankfort. 
Frankfort 
Sbelbyville. 
Loninville. 
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Gonnty. 

Niune. 

Post-offloe. 

Jidair        

M.  H.  Rhorer 

CoInmbiA. 

Allen 

John  H.  Walker .- 

A,  M.  Porlwood 

Scottttville 

Anderson......  «... 

Lawrtfncebnrg. 
BlandTill« 

BuUard 

I.  K.  Swolu 

Barren 

R.  P.  Collins 

Glasgow. 
OwingsvUIe. 
Pine  vi  lie 

Bath 1- 

W.  H.  Dangberty 

Bell             

W.  M  Binffham : 

Boone 

H.  J.  Foster 

Burlington. 
Ports. 

Bonrbon 

W.  H.  Lockbart 

Boyd 

Jacob  Rico  .     .  ....................... 

Catlettsbnrg. 
Parks  ville. 

Boyle""! i. 

R.  H.  Caliwell 

A.  G,  Armstronsf-- .»-,» ,,.,,,. 

Angnsta. 
Jackwn. 

Breathitt 

George  VV.  Sewell 

nrfM»lt«>nrli1im.. 

Milton  Board 

Hardinsborg. 
Shepherdsville. 
Morgantown. 
Princeton. 

BalUtt 

R.J.  Meyler 

Butler 

M.  W.  Neal 

Caldwell 

W  C.  HoG«Uee 

Calloway. . ......................... 

R.  Boggs ..•••......... 

Murray. 

TibbRtt's  OroM-RoAdi. 

Campbell 

LeoTibbatts 

Carroll 

J  A   Donaldson  ...................... 

Carrollton. 

Carter 

Zacbariah  Tyree. ............ .......... 

Ollvo  Hill. 

CasAy 

n.  W.  Col<»man ...... -t..«. 

Middleburg. 

Hopklnsville. 

Winchester. 

ChrUtian 

G.  A .  Chamoiln ,.,,-.., ,, 

Clark 

Leolaod  Hathaway 

Clay 

John  E.  White 

Manchester. 

Clinton 

Thomas  V.  Stephenson 

Albany. 
Marion. 

Crittenden 

Isaac  McMurrv 

Ctimbmriand 

William  Cheelc 

Burksville. 

DaTicM  .................. ...  .  ... 

David  P  Todd 

Owensboro'. 

£dmonson 

W.  J.  J.  Nash 

Big  Reed". 
Sandy  Hook. 
Irvine. 

Elliott 

D.  C.  DeHart 

Estill 

Robert  W.  Smith 

Payette 

B.  N.  Grehan 

Lexington. 
Flemingsburg. 
Prestonburg. 
Frankfort. 

Fleming... .. 

W  A  Morri8on\ 

Floyd. r. V..." 

Jos.  M.  Davidson 
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Hickman. 

Gallatin 

8.B.Tarley  ................ .......... 

Gloncoe. 

Garrard  ............................ 

John  K.  West 

Lancaster. 

Grant 

H.  D.  Stratton 

Williamstown. 

Oravet 

J.  M. Cosby 

Mayfield. 
Litchfield. 

Grayson 

N.C.TUford 

Greea 

J.W.Jones 
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County. 


PostK)iBcet. 


Oreeirap  ... 
HuKock... 
Hardin  .... 

Uariin 

HairiioQ ... 

Hart 

Henderson  . 

Henrj 

Hickman  .. 
Bopkina... 
Jackson.... 
Jcffenon  .. 
JeMamin«.. 
Johoaon.... 

Kentcm 

Knox 

La  Roe.... 
Lanrel ..... 
Lawrenee  .. 

Lae 

Letcher.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln  .... 
LlTlngston  . 

Logan 

LooiiTine.. 
Lyon . 


Magoffin... 

Marion 

Marriiall... 
Martin 


McCraeken. 
McLean.... 

Meade  

Menifee.... 


Metea^ 

Monroe  

Montgomery. 


MoblenbQrg . 

Ndion 

Kicbi^aa 

Ohio 

Uklham 

Owen 

Owriey 

PtBMUeton... 

IVlIT  ....... 

Kke 

Powell 

Poladd 

BobertMm... 
Kock  Castle. 

Bowan 

lUuseU 

8cott 

Shelby 

Siapson  ... 


Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

TrlmWe 

Uii(» 

Warren .. 

WaiUngton. 

Wairne 

Weheter 

Whitley 

Wolfe.. 

Woodford... 


8.H.Wolcott 

Ruaaell  G.  Tift 

James  A.Gaither 

D.U.  Smith 

Jo&F.Lcbiu   

Henry  aiiartin 

H.U.  Farmer 

SamnelJonea 

Willis  White 

George  W.  Mnrphey  .. 

A.  P.  Settle 

James  F.  Hobbs 

Moreaa  Brown 

H.  B.Conley 

George  W.  Carlisle  ... 

JohnR.  Helton 

Thomas  A.  Robertson . 

S.C.  Jackson 

JameaR.  Dean 

John  S.  Mahan 

James  E.  Sarver 

Jos.  A.  Sparks 

8. 8. McRuberts  ...i.. 

J.  E.Lemen 

James  H.  Bowden  ..... 

Oliver  Locos , 

James  C.  Cborcb 

J.D.Hamilton , 

Abnor  B.  Salyer ...... . 

J.D.Bclden 

W.  A.  Holland 

J.  Madison  Step 

Emery  Whltaker 

WilUamR.Reid 

J.  W.  Bickers 

D.  Dowden 

Shelby  Kash 

CTerhnne 

John  W.  Compton  ..... 

J.Rowan  Leslie 

E.E.  Garrett , 

Thomas  J.  Henry 

Thomas  C.  Withers 

J.W.Muir 

Isaac  M.Cbi8m 

W.P.Gregory ,... 

W.H.  Slater 

John  C.  Strother 

H.CHogg 

Gideon  M.  Colvin 

E.Comitt 

Thomas  O.  Marts 

J.aVlvion 

John  M.Bamett 

CN.Backlcr 

Olmsted  Adams 

CF.Eash 

James  M.  Lester 

H.S.Rhoton 

C.J.HinKle 

F.  Lee  WilUnson 

J.L.  Davis 

D.G.MltcbeU 

W.RMobley 

Robert  Crenshaw 

Jacob  Yeager 

John  F.  Cromwell. .  . . . . 

Thomas  J.  Smith 

Thomas  McUvoy 

R.  Bomett 

R.  K.  Thomberry 

M.  A.  Moore 

A.C.Byrd 

James  w.  Smith... 


Greennp. 

HawesvlUe. 

Elisabethtown. 

Harlan  Coart-Honse. 

Cynthlana. 

MunfordMville. 

Henderson. 

Newcastle. 

Clinton. 

MadisonvlUe. 

McKee. 

Long  Ron  Station. 

NicboloHville. 

PainUville. 

Independence. 

Barbonrville. 

Hodgensville. 

Laarel  Bridge. 

Loolsa. 

Proctor. 

Wbiteiiborg. 

Vancebnrg. 

Stanford. 

Salem. 

RusHellville. 

Louisville. 

EddyvlUe. 

Richmond. 

Salyersville. 

Lebanon. 

Benton, 

Warfield. 

Maysvllle. 

Padacah. 

Calhoun. 

Brandeuburg. 

Frencbburg. 

Harrodsburg. 

Edmonton. 

TompkinsviUe. 

Mt  Sterling. 

West  Liberty. 

Greenville. 

Bardtitown. 

Carlisle. 

Hartford. 

Beard's  Station. 

Owenton. 

Boonoville. 

Morgan  Station. 

Hazard. 

Plketon. 

West  Bend. 

Somerset. 

Mount  Olivet 

Monnt  Vernon. 

GUI's  MUls. 

Jamestown. 

Georgetown. 

Shelbyville. 

Franklin. 

Taylonivllle. 

Campbellsville. 

Elkton. 

Cadis. 

Bedford. 

Morganfield. 

Bowling  Green. 

Springfield. 

Montioello. 

Poole's  MUL 

Whliloy  Coort'Hoase. 

Hasel  Green. 

Versailles. 
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I.OUISIA1VA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  William  G.  Brown,  State-saperintendent  of  pnblio  instmctlon,  for  the  year 

ended  December  31, 1873.] 

SCHOOL-POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Legal  8cbool-age 6-21 

Whole  Dumber  of  children  of  Bchool-ase 230, 3d4 

Whole  number  attending  public  schools 30,729 

Whole  number  attending  private  schools 3,6B3 

Average  daily  attendance  of  males * 13, 2:}0 

Average  daily  attendance  of  females 12»6b9 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

Number  of  school-houses  built— log,  47 ;  frame  97 ;  brick,  18 162 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses $683,260 

Estimated  value  of  apparatus 10,512  50 

Estimated  value  of  school-furniture 54,362  50 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools — male,  427 ;  female,  514 94 1 

Average  wages  per  month  of  each  teacher f55  64 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1872. 

BeoeipU. 

Balance  on  hand |71,453  19 

From  parish-treasurers 8,026  46 

From  State-apportionments 272,453  88* 

From  corporate  authorities 236,535  21 

From  interest  on  sale  of  school-lands 28,409  97 

^16, 878  71 

Expenditures. 

Previous  indebtedness 40,258  90 

For  teachers'  wages,  $469,553.43;  less  this  amount  of  indebt- 
edness, $143,160.41 •'326,393  02 

For  rent  of  school-houses 38,574  01 

For  repairs 33,053  78 

For  puixihase  of  school-furniture 4,7.56  24 

For  fuel  and  incidentals 68,483  12 

For  school-apparatus 909  10 

For  Bchool-house-sites 3,951  33 

For  building  school-houses « ., 14,981  51 

531,361  01 

Balance  school-fund  on  hand 85,517  70 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  in  the  State  six  school-divisions : 

In  the  first  division,  98  schools  have  been  in  operation,  in  which  4,234  pupils 
have  been  enrolled.  This  is  a  slight  gain  over  the  number  reported  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  would  be  encouraging  under  any  circumstances,  but  is  particularly  so 
when  the  unfavorable  influences  that  have  tended  to  paralyze  every  public  enterprise 
in  this  State  during  the  past  year  are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  second  division,  the  superintendent's  report  exhibits  92  public  schools,  (a  gain 
of  9  over  the  number  reported  last  year,)  in  which  121  teachers  have  been  employed  in 
teaching  6,712  pupils,  a  gain  of  512.  The  whole  number  of  months  that  schools  have 
been  taught  is  644^,  a  gain  of  9:^^  over  last  year,  which  furnishes  satisfoetory  evidence 
of  the  peimanencjr  of  the  establishment  of  the  public-school-system  in  this  division. 

In  the  third  division  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  an  amount  of  labor  has  been 
performed  by  the  school-boards  that  will,  when  reported  in  detail,  exhibit  a  material 
increase,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  the  improved  character  of  the  work,  over  that  re- 
ported the  previous  year. 

*  Total  teachers'  wages,  $469,553.43 ;  only  $326,393.02  paid.  $143,160.41  due  teachers  when  report  was 
made. 
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In  tho  fonrth  division,  tbe  retnrns  are  nnsatisfactory,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reports  of  tbe  parishes  of  De  Soto,  Natchitoches,  Red  River,  Rapides,  Caddo,  and  Point 
Conp^e,  there  is  no  positive  information.  There  are  difficnlties  to  overcome  in  this 
division  that  can  only  be  surmounted  by  hard  and  constant  labor. 

In  the  fifth  division,  the  meagerness  of  statistical  information  relative  to  the  public 
schools  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance.  The  several  parish-  and  town-school-boards  in 
this  division  have,  however,  regularly  drawn  the  apportionments  of  the  current  school- 
fdDd,  and  in  general  statements  from  parties  residing  in  the  several  parishes  there  is 
evidence  that  schools  were  in  operation  and  largely  attended  by  the  children. 

Th^  sixth  division  comprises  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Here,  as  in  the  State  at  large, 
there  is  said  to  be  embarrassment  in  tbe  proper  administration  of  the  schools,  from  the 
continued  deficiency  in  the  revenue  necessary  to  their  support,  which  has  been  during 
the  past  year  more  trying  to  all  concerned  than  ever  before.  Still,  so  faithfully  are 
tbe  teachers  reported  to  have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  and  so 
well  have  the  schools  been  sustained  by  the  community — at  least  in  a  very  increased 
attendance  of  pupils — that  the  year  has  apparently  been  one  of  usual  prosperity.  In 
view  of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  tho  year,  the  result  of  the  worK  done  has  been 
eatiafactory,  and  better  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  the  superintendent  says,  that  these  financial  embarrass- 
ments should  continue  and  theefiect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  schools  not  be  disastrous. 
The  most  faithful  teachers  cannot,  meet  their  responsibilities  with  the  spirit  and  ardor 
that  characterize  those,  engaged  in  any  department,  who  receive  their  salaries  regularly 
and  promptly. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Great  embarrassment  and  difficulty  are  experienced  in  New  Orleans  from  the  want  of 
a  Kufficient  number  of  suitable  school-houses  and  the  nee<l  of  improved  school-furniture 
and  apparatus.  More  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  are  annually  expended  for  the  rent 
of  very  poor  buildings,  intended  for  dwelling-houses  and  in  no  way  snitable  for  schools. 

The  amount  needed  for  the  construction  of  all  the  buildings  required  is  very  moderate 
compared  with  the  interests  involved,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
has  been  hardly  anything  expended  in  this  way  in  the  city  for  many  years. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  resources  of  the  mass  of  the  people  having  been  greatly  diminished  since  the 
war,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  needful  means  of  study,  and  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  mauy  whose  children  are  attending  the  schools  if  they  could  be  furnished 
gratuitonsly  with  the  necessary  books  and  stationery,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  saperintendent  of  the  sixth  district  reiterates  a  recommendation  made  in  his 
previous  report  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  normal  and  training-schools,  there 
being  no  comparison  between  the  work  of  trained  professional  instructors  and  those 
who  perform  the  part  of  amateurs.  Existing  normal  schools  will  be  found  under  the 
beiui  of  secondary  instruction. 

LYCEUM  OR  PUBUC-8CHOOL-LIBRARY. 

It  is  said  that  the  usefulness  of  this  institution  is  impaired  by  the  want  of  means i:o 
earry  it  on  in  a  proper  manner  and  by  the  restrictions  of  the  rules,  which  prevent  it 
froDJ  being  in  the  iiillest  sense  a  public  library.  It  needs  aid  from  the  State.  The 
city  is  its  main  support  by  its  annual  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the  librarian  and 
assistant  librarian.  But  there  is  no  source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  loss  of  books  and 
keep  np  tho  necessary  supply  of  current  literature.  A  law  allowing  one-twentieth  of  a 
mill  per  dollar  on  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  tho  city  would  produce  an 
an  Dual  income  sufficient  to  make  the  library  a  credit  to  the  city  and  State,  while  the 
city  would  probably  be  willing,  if  this  endowment  were  secured,  to  construct  an  appro- 
priate library-building. 

BENEFICLARY  CADETS. 

Thongh  a  number  of  candidates  have  been  examined  for  admission  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity as  beneficiary  cadets,  (graduates  of  the  high  school  who  desire  to  pursue  their 
stodies  through  the  university-course  on  a  State-foundation,)  not  enough  have  passed 
to  supply  the  number  apportioned  to  the  parish  of  Orleans.  The  requurement,  latter- 
ly) of  $100  per  annum  in  currency  from  each  beneficiary  cadet,  on  account  of  tbe 
depreciation  in  value  of  State-warrants,  probably  interferes  with  the  object  proposed 
in  the  beneficiary  clause  of  the  law  and  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with  it  as  long  as 
sach  requirement  shall  exist.  It  is  free  tuition  that  makes  full  schools.  Tho  youths 
that  labor  eagerly  to  reach  a  beneficiary  place  are  apt  to  be  slack  in  their  exertions 
to  obtain  one  in  which  a  coosiderable  payment  must  be  made.  But  in  the  present  finan- 
cial embarrassment  of  both  the  State  and  university,  the  exaction  of  the  hundred  dol- 
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lars  from  each  previously  free  student  is  probably  unavoidable,  as  that  amount  is  onlv 
representative  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  warrant  from  the  State  on  whica 
the  university  receives  each  student/ 

^  THE   STATE-WORK. 

The  school-population  of  Louisiaua  aggregates  280,864 ;  90,166  of  this  number  reside 
in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  how  to  educate  them  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  The 
State,  having  faith  in  the  system  of  popular  education,  wisely  made  provision  in  her 
constitution  for  an  educational  bureau,  and  said  that  the  chief  officer  of  this  bureau 
mnst  be  elected  by  ihe  people  for  a  term  of  years,  thereby  protecting  its  interests  from 
the  contingency  of  unfriendly  legislation. 

To  induce  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  inquiry  is 
made : 

First.  What  will  it  cost  the  State  to  educate  one  child  six  months  f 

Secondly.  What  will  it  cost  to  educate  280,384  children,  the  whole  number  in  the 
St^tet 

In  answering  these  inquiries,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  school-house  is  in  each 
case  owned  by  the  parish :  heucef  (hat  the  sohool-board  are  not  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  rent.  It  is  also  assumed  tbut  the  school -directors  have  sufficient  public  spirit  to 
devote  labor  and  time  for  the  bnueiit  of  the  youth  growing  up  around  them  and  to  give 
tbeir  services  gratuitously.  This  assumed,  the  revenue  to  bo  counted  on  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered.    Respecting  this,  the  following  statement  is  made : 

KEVENUE. 

"The  taxable  property  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  f251, 000,000.  The  assessment  of 
the  two-mill-tax  on  this  valuation  gives  the  schools  of  the  State  a  gross  revenue  of 
$500,000.  This  is  not  enough  to  edueute  one-half  of  the  children  in  the  parish  of 
Orleans.  If  the  entire  school-revenue  from  all  sources  in  the  Stute,  the  two-mill-tax, 
the  interest  on  the  sales  of  the  school-lands,  the  license  of  the  Louisiana  State-lottery, 
the  seminary-fund,  the  poll-tax,  and  the  city -school- tax  were  given  to  the  school-hoard 
of  New  Orleans,  they  still  would  not  have  means  sufficient  to  maintain  the  schools 
needed  for  her  own  children." 

The  question  may  then  be  asked  :  How  have  the  schools  in  the  State  been  supported 
the  last  three  years?  The  answer  given  is:  *'  With  the  money  provided  and  by  using 
the  credit  of  the  State.  The  teachers  employed,  having  confidence  in  the  peoule  and 
realizing  their  needs  and  demands,  accepted  the  conditions,  believing  that  the  legisla- 
ture, to  whom  was  committed  the  privilege  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
would  not  neglect  the  interests  committed  to  its  care." 

The  painful  issue,  however,  is  that  "  teachers  are  unpaid,  the  rent-money  for  build- 
ings used  as  school-houses  has  not  been  provided,  and  bills  for  school-books,  ap- 
paratus, and  fncl  remain  unsettled." 

'*It  is  not  expected,"  the  superintendent  says,  "that  the  legislature  will  provide  at 
this  time  a  revenue  sufficient  to  give  every  child  in  the  State  educational  facilities ; 
yet  a  revenue  sufficient  to  maint^iiu  the  schools  organi£e<l  and  to  establish  new  ones 
must  be  provided,  and,  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a  tax  of  5  mills  on  the  taxajble 
property  of  the  State  be  levied,  which  will  give  a  gross  revenue  of  $1,255,000.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  this  and  the  free-school- fund  arising  from  the  interest  on 
the  sale  of  sohool-lands,  the  poll-tax,  and  all  other  revenues  raised  for  edncationa>  pur- 
poses be  paid  into  the  State-treasury  and  denominated  the  public-sohool-fond,  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  several  cities,  towns,  and  parishes  of  the  State,  as  directed  by  act 
eight  of  1871,  and  to  be  expended  as  provided  for  in  the  school-law.  Such  a  legisla- 
tive enactment  as  this  will  at  once  lift  the  public  schools  of  the  St.ate  oat  of  embarrass- 
ment and  establish  them  on  an  enduring  basis." 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  high  schools  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  there  are  three  m  all,  are  reported  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  show  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  time  since  the 
revolntion  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  in  1870.  They  are  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated by  the  community  and  contribute  largely  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  pubiic- 
school-system.  The  graduation-exercises  in  them  have  in  some  cases  been  unusually 
biilliant.  In  one  of  the  two  girls'  high  schools,  the  graduating  class  of  1871  numbered 
46  members;  in  the  same  school  this  class  for  1872  consisted  of  48  members — the 
largest  number  ever  graduated  at  one  time  since  the  schools  were  first  established. 

In  the  boys'  central  high  school,  also,  the  largest  class  for  some  time,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  meritorious,  was  graduate<l  in  1872. 

The  importance  of  this  grade  of  schools  justifies  the  superintendent  in  alluding  to 
them  at  some  length  with  reference  to  their  future  improvement.    Ho  thinks  there  is 

"The  official  regiator  of  tho  nniversity  for  1872-'T3  ntates  that  "no  »ppraprlat'oD  haviiii;  be^n  uuuld 
bj  the  leglolature,  the  beneficiary  collets  were  granted  ou  indednite  leave  of  abacnco  MarcU  6,  1873." 
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no  donbt  that  tbey  may  be  rendered  yet  more  nsefal  and  made  to  meet  in  a  bi^her  de- 
gree the  wishes  of  the  citizens.  It  is  hence  enggosted  that  the  conrse  of  stndy  in  these 
bciMiolN  should  be  made  eminently  practical,  that  education  being  best  which  afibrds 
the  best  preparatiou  for  the  dnties  ot  life  in  the  sphere  in  which  that  life  is  cist.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  an  optional  coarse  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  arranged  in 
tbe  high  schools  afrer  a  certain  advancement  in  the  general  coarse  shall  have  been  at- 
tained, and  that  a  new  prominence  should  be  given,  in  connection  with  the  boys'  high 
si'lioo),  to  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  sciences ;  also,  that  the  department 
of  languages  in  the  high  schools  should  comprehend,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  classics 
aud  the  French  language,  the  German  and  Spanish  tongues.  The  superintendent  goes 
oil  to  recommend  that  a  proper  system  of  physical  training  be  ingrafted  upon  the  en- 
tire school-system,  commencing  in  the  primary  schools  and  terminating  in  the  central 
boys'  high  school,  with  the  preliminary  physical  training  practiced  in  military  schools 
and  gymnnflinms  of  this  country  and  Europe  antecedent  to  ^*  tactics." 

SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

A  special  report,  received  from  the  boys'  central  high  school,  describes  it  as  the 
crowning  institution  of  the  State's  public-school-system,  being  chiellv  fed  by  the  promo- 
tions from  the  intermediate  classes  of  the  common  schools,  though  receiving  a  largo 
number  of  pupils  from  the  private  academies.  The  matriculation  exacts  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
orthography.  The  examination  is  a  written  one,  the  answers  of  the  pupils  being  liber- 
ally marked,  in  consideration  of  the  trying  character  to  youth  of  a  public  examination. 
The  high-school-conrse  of  studies  embraces  a  period  of  four  years.  Promotions  are 
Duule  annaally,  immediately  following  the  commencement-exercises  in  December,  when 
those  members  of  the  senior-class  who  nave  satisfactorily  concluded  the  prescribed  course 
are  awarded  deplomas.  The  present  senior-class  is  composed  of  II  members,  all  of 
whom  are  expected  to  graduate.  The  number  of  graduates  sent  forth  since  the  com- 
meacement  in  April,  18(^,  is  70 ;  number  of  pupils  at  present  under  instruction,  (No- 
vember, 1873,)  225;   number  of  professors, -6. 

The  St.  Joseph's  School  for  Boys,  (Catholic,)  at  New  Orleans,  organized  in  1861,  has  450 
pupils,  with  7  instructors.  St.  Aloysius  Academy,  New  Orleans,  (Catholic,)  also  for 
boys,  was  organized  in  1869,  and  has,  with  5  instructors,  140  pupils,  all  in  English 
studies  and  modem  languages.  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  at  Fairfield,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  was  organized  in  1868,  and  has  5  instruc- 
tors, but  at  present,  owing  to  the  late  epidemic,  only  12  students. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  high  schools  and  numerous  academies,  out  of  which  come  many  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  there  appear  to  be  in  the  State  two  normal  schdols,  with  three 
normal  departments  belonging  to'other  schools. 

The  only  one  of  these  brought  fully  forward  in  the  State-report  is  the  Union  Normal 
School,  at  the  comer  of  Camp  and  Race  streets,  New  Orleans,  in  which  are  three  in- 
stractorsy  other  teachers  being  employed  as  the  interests  of  the  school  require  their 
services.  The  institution  was  founded  in  1869,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  its  design  is  to  prepare  for  teaching  both  young  men  and 
women,  without  distinction  as  to  color,  race,  or  previous  condition. 

The  bnilding  in  which  this  school  is  held  is  said  to  be  a  comfortable,  two-story 
wooden  structure,  capable  of  accommcidating  150  students,  with  dormitory-room  for 
^.  The  method  of  instruction  has  at  least  one  element  of  thoroughness,  in  that  every 
class  passes  a  written  examination  at  the  close  of  each  month  on  the  studies  of  the 
month  and  at  the  close  of  each  term  on  the  studies  of  the  term.  There  were,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  report,  100  students  in  attendance,  with  fair  prospects  of  increase ; 
and  it  is  proposed  by  the  denomination  with  which  it  is  connected  to  make  it,  with 
tbe  Thomi>8on  Biblical  Institnte,  (a  school  for  the  training  of  colore<l  ministers,  held 
in  the  same  building,)  the  foundation  of  a  future  New  Orleans  Univeirsity.  A  class  of 
11  is  believed  to  have  graduated  from  this  school  in  1873. 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  an  institution  in  which  also  distinctions  of  race 
and  color  are  ignored,  has,  too,  a  normal  department  connected  with  it,  with  4  in- 
Btmctors  and  14  pupils,  2  of  whom  graduated  in  1873. 

The  agent  of  the  Peabod^  fund  for  Louisiana  reports  also  to  the  National  Normal  a 
Peabody  normal  seminary  in  New  Orleans,  with  5  teachers  and  120  pupils,  of  whom 
100  are  said,  in  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  to  be  graduates  of  high  schools. 
This  is  open  to  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Then,  at  Meriden  and  Jackson,  normal  departments  connected  with  other  schools 
appear  in  the  list  of  schools  aided  from  the  Peabody  fund.  The  numbers  in  these  are 
not  given  ;  but,  from  the  amount  of  aid  extended,  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  20 
in  each  place. 
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BUSIXESS-COLLBGES. 

Two  sach  institutions  are  reported  in  this  State,  both  in  New  Orleans,  with  15  teach- 
ers and  600  pupils. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

This,  as  supplementary  of  the  education  in  the  common  schools,  is  meant  to  be  af- 
forded by  the  University  of  Louisiana,  still  iu  it«  temporary  quarters  at  Bftton  Bouge. 
To  it  have  been  sent,  as  State  beneficiary  cadets,  selected  graduates  of  the  high  schools 
from  the  different  portions  of  the  State ;  and  from  it  these  have  received,  in  common 
with  the  other  students,  an  education,  classic,  scientific,  or  commercial,  as  each  might 
choose.  The  financial  troubles  of  the  State  and  university  have  lately  seriously  inter- 
fered with  this  arrangement,  the  State- warrants,  upon  which  these  students  were  re- 
ceived, and  from  which  their  educational  expenses  w^ere  to  be  defrayed,  having  greatly 
depreciated  in  their  value.  So  great  had  this  depreciation  come  to  be  in  1872,  that  the 
university  was  driven  to  give  notice  of  its  inability  to  continue  the  training  of  these 
students,  unless  at  le  uit  $100  should  be  paid  by  each  one  on  his  own  account  or  an  ap- 
propriation to  make  up  deficiencies  should  be  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  beneficiaries  not  being  able  to  make  good  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  their  warrants  from  the  State  and  the  legislature  not  meetmg  the  case  h^an  ap- 
propriation, the  State-cadets,  as  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  received  in  March,  1873, 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence.  The  effect  of  thie  seemingly  necessary  action  has  been 
to  leave  the  university  with  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  college-students,  and  of 
course  to  imperil  to  some  extent  the  prospect  of  its  receiving  aid  iu  future  from  the 
legislature.  It  retains  still,  however,  its  corps  of  7  professors  and  as  many  assistant 
professors,  with  an  increasing  library,  a  considerable  museum,  and  other  educational 
facilities  of  fair  extent.  Battling  manfully  with  its  difficulties,  it  now  bids  for  an  in- 
crease of  its  student-lists  by  ott'ering  to  receive  free  of  tuition-fees  for  four  years  any 
prepared  pupil,  on  the  payment  of  §100  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  university— a 
plan  which  will  save  to  each  patron,  if  carried  out,  $2*20  in  four  years,  the  fees  having 
been  heretofore  $80  for  each  year.  In  its  efforts  to  tight  its  way  through  existing  trou- 
bles to  firm  standing  upon  solid  ground,  this  once  flourishing  university  deserves  the 
sympathy  of  the  friends  of  education. 

Other  institutions  for  superior  training  in  the  State  are :  Centenary  College,  Jackson ; 
St.  Charles  College,  Grand  COteau ;  St.  Mary^s  Jefferson  College,  St.  James;  and 
in  New  Orleans,  the  college  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Straight  University,  and  the 
recently  established  University  of  New  Orleans.  From  the  college*  of  the  Immaculate 
.Conception  no  returns  for  1873  have  been  received.  The  most  important  items  in  rela- 
tion to  the  others  may  be  found  below. 

Straight  UniYersity,  chartered  1869,  with  classic,  agricultural,  normal,  theologic, 
law,  and  medical  departments,  is  open  to  both  sexe^  and  all  races,  and  seems  to  give 
£air  promise  of  extensive  usefulness.  Its  law-classes  for  1873-74  number  11 ;  medical, 
4;  theologic,  8;  collegiate,  9;  normal  and  preparatory,  41 ;  primary,  70 — total,  143. 
The  more  complete  organization  of  these  various  departments  is  said  to  be  giving  ex- 
cellent results,  stimulating  emulation  and  securing  method  and  regularity  in  study, 
with  hope  of  promotion  and  eventual  graduation. 

The  University  of  New  Orleans,  established  in  1873,  is  at  present  apparently  only  an 
expansion  of  the  Union  Normal  School  and  Thompson  Biblical  Institute,  both  favorably 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  State-superintendent  for  1872.  Mainly  intended  for  the 
colored  people,  though  not  restricted  to  them,  it  reports  4  instructors  and  100  pupils 
iu  its  normal  department,  and  3  resident  professors,  with  23  pupils  in  the  theologic, 
the  classic  department,  if  organized,  not  yet  making  a  return. 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  is  a  new  institution  Just  organized  under  Baptist 
influences. 

Franklin  College,  Opelousas,  much  decfiyed,  had  recently  some  prospect  of  resusci- 
tation ;  but  the  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature  were  purloined, 
and  at  the  last  accounts  bad  not  been  recovered. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Only  one  institution  of  the  above  class  in  this  St>ate,  the  Silliman  Female  Collegiate 
lostitute,  has  reported  its  statistics  for  the  year  1873.  The  degree  conferred,  by  it  is 
M.  £.  L.,  (mistress,  of  English  literature.)  With  6  professora  and  instructors — 1  gen- 
tieman  and  5  ladies — there  are  66  sjiudents;  41  in  the  collegiate  and  25  in  the  prepara- 
tory department.  In  the  freshman-year  were  10  students;  sophomore,  12;  junior,  13, 
and  in  the  senior,  4 ;  2  were  pursuing  a  special  or  partial  course.  Music,  both  vocal 
and  instramental,  drawing,  painting,  and  French  are  taught ;  practical  telegraphy  i.s  a 
specialty  in  the  course.  The  institution  has  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  philosophic 
cabinet,  and  a  library  numbering  250  volumes. 

Statistical  »ummary  of  schools  for  professional  instrucHon, 
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•Property  not  distinct  from  that  of  the  nnlveniity.    t  Property  of  the  aniverslty  belongd  to  the  State. 

X  Apparatus. 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE^DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

t 

The  peculiar  co^iplications  of  political  affairs  in  Louisiana  affect  even  such  an  insti- 
tation  as  the  above-named.  When  the  new  board  came  into  power,  in  March,  1873, 
the  books  of  the  estabUahment  were  withheld  from  them  by  the  old  one,  the  funds 
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were  not  accoanted  for,  and  a  tedious  litigation  was  necessary  to  secure  to  the  incomers 
tbeir  prerogatives.  Amid  such  difficulties  tbey  have  labored  on,  and  report  a  generally 
favorable  condition  of  things  in  the  school,  with  unusually  good  health  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  « 

The  income  for  the  year  has  been  $14,202.13,  the  expenditures  $14,183.35,  leaving, 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1874,  a  cash-balance  of  $18.75.  An  indebtedness  previously  out- 
standing,  of  $6,485.38,  is  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  in  Stat^-warrants  of  $10,000. 

The  board  laments  the  fact  that  the  State  university,  deprived  of  its  buildings  by 
fire  during  the  war,  has  still  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  edifice  iuteuded  for  the  deai 
und  dumb  and  blind,  as  the  former  class  are  thus  cramped  in  their  accommodations 
and  the  last  have  had  to  be  removed  from  it,  in  consequence. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  att<endauce  during  the  year  has  been  54,  of  whom  34  have 
been  males  and  20  females.  The  studfes  appear  to  have  been  in  the  elementary  branches 
ot  English,  with  such  training  in  language  as  could  be  given. 

Printing-office- work  has  been  attended  to,  and  the  annual  report,  the  by-laws  of  the 
iutititntion,  and  a  bi-weekly  newspaper,  with  considerable  other  matter,  have  been 
worked  off  by  the  inmates,  saving  the<  State  a  considerable  outlay  and  earning  $107 
cash-proceeds,  besides  $239  uncollected. 

The  establishment  of  a  shoe^shop  and  cabinet-shop  is  recommended  as  a  further 
means  of  saving  and  instruction. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAI.  CONVENTION. 

The  first  State  educational  convention  which  has  occurred  in  Louisiana  since  the  war 
commenced  on  the  23d  of  May,  1872,  and  continued  three  days.  It  was  well  attended, 
accomplished  much  good,  and,  considering  that  it  was  necessarily  the  precedent  and 
initiative  of  similar  assemblies  in  the  future,  was  altogether  successful. 

Ex-Governor  Hahn  presided,  and  among  those  who  attended  were  many  prominent 
iu  the  school- work  of  the  State  as  well  as  in  other  departments.  Able  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  State-superintendent  of  public  education  and  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men distinguished  iu  the  field  of  letters,  interesting  discussions  on  various  educational 
subjects  claimed  the  attention  of  appreciative  audiences,  and  letters  from  eminent 
personages  iu  various  parts  of  the  Union,  evincing  a  hearty  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  objects  of  the  convention,  were  received  and  read.  A  very  pleasing  incident  of 
the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  many  who  had  previously  held  aloof  from  any  asso- 
ciation with  those  actively  engaged  iu  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  State,  es- 
specially  on  public  occasions  of  interest  to  the  same  cause.  The  effect  of  this  gathering 
was  to  strengthen  those  interested  in  its  success  and  in  the  cause  with  which  it  was 
associated,  and  of  which  it  is  a  useful  agency,  in  the  conviction  that  obstacles  growing 
out  of  political  animosities  and  prejudices  were  disappearing,  and  that  soon  the  labors 
of  all  concerned  could  be  concentrated,  without  cont^traint  and  the  conscionsness  of 
any  popular  hostility,  upon  the  duties  and  subjects  appertaining  to  the  work  of  publio 
instruction  alone. 

THE    LATEST   INFORMATION. 

The  annual  message  of  Governor  Kellogg  to  the  legislature^  read  January  5, 1874, 
contained  this  additional  information  as  to  the  schools  of  Louisiana : 

"THE  PUBLIC-8CHOOL-8YSTEM. 

"  There  are  250,000  children  in  the  State  of  an  age  suitable  for  education.  It  is  esti- 
mated, at  the  present  cost  of  the  public  schools— $3  per  head  a  month  in  the  city  and  $2 
per  month  in  the  country — that  it  would  require  an  annual  revenue  of  $1,500,000  to  confer 
ui)on  all  these  children  the  advantages  of  the  public-school-system.  The  school-reve- 
nues from  all  sources  last  year  were  $700,000.  The  income  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  school-lands  is  lost  for  want  of  supervision.  Several  funds  wnich  should  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  have  been  improperly  diverted.  I  urge 
that  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  restore  to  the  school-fund  the  free-school-bonds 
alienated  by  act  No.  81  of  1872.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  recover,  if  possible,  the 
McDonough  fund,  which  was  left  as  a  sacred  trust  to  promote  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State.*  The  report  of  the  State-superintendent  of  education,  which  is  here- 
with transmitted,  gives  full'  particulars  of  the  workings  of  our  public-school-system. 

"THE  AGRICULTURAL-COLI^GE-GRANT. 

"  By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  22, 1862,  the  General  Government  gave  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  210,000  acres  o(  land-scrip,  provided  the  State  accepted  it  and  ap- 

*  This  fand,  oric^lDally  13,000,000,  left  Id  1830  to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  aDd  Baltimore  for  the  eatab- 
litihinont  and  mRlntenance  in  them  of  ftree-sobools,  which  should  include  both  .sexes  and  ezclndo  no 
color,  was  so  wasted  by  liti«^tion  that  at  the  final  division  of  it  between  the  cities  only  $1,500,000 
remained  to  be  divided.  The  portion  of  it  wliich  foil  to  Now  Orleans  was  said,  in  a  report  to  the 
city-connoil,  January  33, 1872,  to  have  diminished  to  the  poor  fragment  of  933,000  In  real  estate  and 
♦1,074.44  iu  cash. 
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plied  the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  to  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  State,  by  act  No.  62,  (Acts  of 
1861),)  accepted  the  donation  and  created  a  commission  to  recei^w  the  scrip  from  the 
UDited  States  and  dispose  of  it  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  donating  act.  The 
Bcrip  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  State-bonds;  as  the  interest  accrued  it  was 
collected  and  vested  in  other  State-bonds,  and  this  course  pursued  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  when  the  aggregate  amount  reachea  $327,000.  To  this  may  be 
added  one  year's  interest  on  this  amount,  which  is  now  due  but  uncollected.  The  com- 
mission holds  these  bonds  subject  to  the  order  of  the  general  assembly.  This  matter 
mnst  be  acted  upon  during  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  for,  should  the  State 
&il  to  apply  the  fund  as  airected  by  Congress  prior  to  July  1, 1874,  it  will  lapse  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  SQggested  that  this  grant  might  be  utilize^  with  great  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  existing  Louisiana  State  University  at  B&ton  Rouge.  That  institution  is  now 
heavily  in  debt,  and  very  insufficiently  provided  with  accommodation  since  the  de- 
Btniction  of  the  university-buildings  at  Alexandria. 

CHRISTIAN  ROSELIUS. 

This  great  lawyer,  the  admitted  master  of  civil  law  in  the  United  States,  who  for  so 
many  years  held  the  front  rank  in  his  i)rofes8ion  at  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  was  for 
twenty-three  years  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

His  repute  as  a  teacher  was  not  less  than  his  fame  as  an  advocate.  Possessing  a  re- 
markable vigor  of  constitution,  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept-ember  5, 1873,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  two  days'  duration,  was  wholly  unexpected  and  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion. At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  convened  the  day  after  his  death  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  report  resolutions  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  bar  to  be 
held  Novemiber  3,  when  the  members  of  the  bar  absent  upon  their  usual  summer-vaca- 
tion should  have  returned  ;  and  the  distinguished  lawyer,  J.  Ad.  Rozier,  his  contemp- 
orary, was  requested  to  deliver  a  memorial  address,  from  which  is  taken  the  following 
abstract,  giving  in  brief  the  history  of  his  professional  and  political  career.  Although 
confessed^  a  great  lawyer,  he  is  best  known  and  loved  as  a  teacher. 

ADDRBS8  OF  J.  AD.  ROZIER,  ESQ. 

"  Christian  Roeelins  was  engaged  in  New  Orleans  during  forty-five  consecutive  years, 
immediately  preceding  his  death^  (on  the  5th  of  September,  1873,)  in  the  uninterrupted 
and  active  pursuit  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  for  the  half  of  that  long  period  simul- 
taneously performing  the  duties  of  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 
Bereft  of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  of  humble  parentage,  he  rose  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  an  eminent  position. 

. "  So  conspicuous  a  career  deserves  noted  comment.  It  will  serve  a  double  purpose,  as 
atributeof  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  departed,  mingled  with  grief 
and  interest,  and  will  offer  a  bright  example,  by  which  the  young  especially  will  derive 
solace  and  profit. 

^Hi8  early  Ufo, — He  was  bom  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1803,  in  Brunswick,  a  State 
of  Germany,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  free  city  of  Bremen,  as  well  as  I 
can  understandy  in  ^he  town  of  Thedinghausen.  He  received  a  good  school-education, 
but  knew  only  one  language,  the  German,  his  maternal  tongue.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  left  his  native  land  as  a  passenger  on  board  of  the  Dutch  brig  Jupiter,  which  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Bremen  and  arrived  in  that  of  New  Orleans  on  the  llth  of  July,  1820. 
Be  was  apprenticed  for  two  and  a  half  years  as  a  printer  to  William  Duhuy,  publisher 
of  the  Louisiana  Advertiser,  and  was  afterward  employed  as  a  journeyman  printer  in 
the  oflSce  of  the  Louisiana  Courier.  *  *  One  of  his  fellow-printers,  still  a  survivor, 
q>ecially  adds:  *  But  the  stripling  printer  was  always  up  bright  and  early  at  his  ta.sk 
of  printing.  Industry  and  good  conduct  were  his  characteristics.  He  successfully  imi- 
tated the  early  lives  of  Franklin  and  Judge  Francois  Xavier  Martin.' 

'' Young  Roselius  and  Alexander  Dimitry,  (the  latter  the  well-known  scholar,)  after  ex- 
chancing  views  as  to  the  calling  in  life  they  should  adopt,  on  the  16th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  entered  as  law-students  the  office  of  Auguste  Davesac,  who  was  a  prominent 
practitioner  in  the  oriminal-court,  and  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  geutlenfan 
of  taste,  wit,  and  of  some  eloquence.  He  did  not  rank  high  as  a  civilian,  but  these 
young  students  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of  Workman,  (a 
i^ame  familiar  to  the  bar  as  a  thorough  jurist  with  literary  attainments,)  who  had  an 
adioii^ng  office.  • 

"  One  of  the  first  books  pdaced  in  their  hands  was  Cooper's  Justinian,  containing  an 
English  translation.  Dimitry  had  an  advantage  over  his  fellow-studeu :  the  could 
lead  the  original  text.    To  equalize  this  the  latter  taught  the  former  Latin. 
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*^  In  one  year  (the  fa<3ility  of  the  pnpil  for  the  acqaisitioa  of  the  langnages  was  bo  great) 
he  could  read  Roman.law-authors  in  the  original. 

"  On  the  23d  day  of  Jnne,  1828,  he  was  examined  in  open  court  by  the  supreme  court, 
then  composed  of  Judges  Matthews,  Martin,  and  Porter,  and  was  on  that  day  licensed. 
*Tu8t  previous,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1828,  was  adopted  that  act  the  repeal  of  which  is 
termed  by  Judge  Matthews  as  sweeping  in  its  effects — tremendously  sweeping ;  and  by 
Etie.nne  Mazureau  as  ^  le  grand  coup  do  balai.' 

**Iu  fact,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  enactment,  it  left  to  the  French,  Roman, 
and  Spanish  laws  that  authority  which  the  force  of  reason  alone  could  command. 
This  in  no  manner  abated  the  study  of  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; but,  inasmuch  as  our  civil  code  is  mainly  copied  from  the  Code  Napoleon,  modi- 
fied by  some  portions  of  Spanish  jurisprudence  and  some  local  provisions,  the  French 
civil  laws  became  an  object  of  close  study,  to  which  the  deceased  devoted  all  the  at- 
tention and  perseverance  he  wan  capable  of.  He  studied  extensively  the  French  com- 
mentators, (keeping  up  with  all  the  now  works.)  and  constantly  cited  them. 

*•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  deceased,  with  his  wide  range  of  experience  and  pro- 
found erudition,  did  not  favor  us  with  an  elementary  work  on  our  civil  cod<*. 

**  His  love  of  the  civil  law  was  a  passion  :  the  subject  of  his  daily  meditation  and  the 
favorite' topics  of  his  conversations.  It  is  unanimously  conceded  by  the  bar  and  bench, 
that  in  the  department  of  the  civil  law  he  was  the  front  figure.  He  would  have  graced 
a  seat  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bench  ;  would  have  materially  aided,  with 
the  lar^e  resources  ho  could  have  made  to  bear,  in  inspiring  a  taste  to  the  profession  in 
the  United  States  for  the  study  of  foreign  syst'Cms  of  law,  and  would  have  exalted  the 
standard  of  legal  culture. 

"  Fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  French  language,  he  soon  acquired  it,  and 
in  his  early  cai-eer  at  the  bar  Irequently  addressed  juries  in  French.  Ho  seldom  wrote 
it,'for  he  was  cognizant,  owing  to  its  niceties,  that  there  are  few  in  this  country,  al- 
though having  received  a  liberal  education,  who  can  write  it  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  jQumeronsmies  of  grammar,  and  a  less  number  with  elegance.  In  1869  he  visited 
his  native  country,  where  he  found  only  two  of  his  schoolmates  sur-vivors. 

"  His  contemporaries  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  attended 
to  his  practice  y/ith  a  vigor  and  energy  seldom  ever  witnessed ;  he  reached  the  front 
rank  about  IBliB ;  from  that  time  ho  never  ceased  to  have  the  most  lucrative  practice, 
and  received  very  large  fees.    Punctuality  and  probity  characterized  him. 

**  Many  gratuitous  professional  services  has  he  rendered  to  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
to  chari.nblc  institutions.  Meml>ers  of  the  bar  in  his  intimacy  have  an  idea  of  their 
great  extent. 

**  Wisely  attentive  to  the  means  of  preservation  of  health,  he  rose  about  daybreak,  and 
when  the  weather  permitted  could  be  seen  taking  his  exercise  on  a  hard-trotting 
Borse.  In  his  habits  he  was  very  domestic  ;  never  belonged  to  a  social  club,  for  he 
avoided  any  temptation  to  excess  in  eating  and  drinking.  Besides,  he  was  economic 
of  his  time,*^carofuI  not  to  deprive  his  family  of  that  time  which  should  be  allotted  to 
it.  In  his  latter  life,  running  far  back,  he  ilever  darkened  the  door  of  a  drinking- 
saloon  ;  never  ate  between  meals ;  cultivated  moderation  in  all  things. 

*'As  an  instance  of  the  attention  he  paid  to  minor  matters,  after  being  attorney- 
general,  and  in  the  midst  of  professional  engagements,  in  order  to  improve  a  defective 
calligraphy,  he  found  time  to  take  a  course  of  lessons  at  Dolbear's  writing-school  and 
succeeded  in  writing  a  legible  hand. 

"As  professor,  during  twenty-i  hree  years  he  taught  the  civil  law  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana.  As  a  lecturer,  most  excellent;  could  compare  favorably  with  the  liest  pro- 
fessors. In  this  calling  he  delighted ;  very  lucid,  cogent,  and  animated ;  by  his  em- 
phatic style  commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearei:8.  His  punctuality  in  the  delivery 
of  his  course  was  exemplary ;  the  students  could  not  depend  on  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  or  the  overflow  of  the  streets  in  anticipating  a  relaxation  to  their  labors.  In 
his  conversations  some  little  vanity  could  be  detected  when  referring  to  his  lectures, 
for  there  were  concentrated  his  strength,  ability,  and  pleasure.  He  prepared  some 
written  lectures  on  the  civil  code  for  his  own  use — they  are  not  very  extended — the 
definitions  and  classifications  of  the  various  subjects  are  strikingly  clear  and  method- 
ic, intending  it,  as  a  compendium,  to  show  the  actual  state  of  Civil-Law-jurispmdcuce 
in  Louisiana.  The  introductory  leoture  to  this  course,  published  in  a  law-magazine  in 
Montreal,  is  worthy  of  his  fame. 

''In  his  law-office  were  also  to  be  found  law-students  under  his  charge.  He  deserves 
the  public  gratitude  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  for  the  impressions  left  on  them  follow 
them  in  the  legislative  halls,  in  courts,  and  the  busy  walks  of  life.  His  pupils  are 
numerous,  found  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  two  of  them  occupying  seats  on  the 
supreme-court  bench  of  this  State.  It  was  his  delight  to  meet  them  all,  and  the  feel- 
ing was  warmly  reciprocated.  He  practiced  before  judges  that  he  had  instructed  and 
whose  tastes  he  hod  formed.  His  name  stands  inseparably  connected  with  the  law- 
school. 
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"  As  attorney-general.  He  was  appointed  to  this  office  in  Febmary,  1841,  and  served 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  At  the  time  of  bis  appointment  by  Grov.  A.  B.  Rowan,  be 
was  a  member  of  the  hoase  of  representatives. 

^Political  life. — He  was  a  member  of  the  State-convention  of  1845,  where  were  to  be 
fonnd  so  many  able  men  and  lawyers  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  their  profession. 
He  took  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  succeeding  convention  of  1852  he  also  had  a  seat.  • 
In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  what  is  termed  the  secession  convention,  having  been 
elected  from  his  senatorial  district  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  During  the  can- 
vass he  made  a  vehement  speech  against  secession.  He  voted  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  refused  to  sign  it.  He  served  in  1841  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
Bentatives,  only  for  a  month,  being  appointed  attorney-general.  His  heart  was  not  in 
a  political  life,  but  in  the  profession  he  adorned. 

"  During  the  military  occupation  of  the  city  General  Shepley  tendered  him  the  office 
of  chief  justice,  but  he  declined.  Governor  Wells  sent  him  a  commission  for  tb^  same 
office.  After  ascertaining  from  General  Hurlbut  that  the  courts  of  the  State  would 
be  held  subject  to  military  interference,  he  did  not  fancy  such  an  embarrassing  or  non- 
descript position.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  State-convention,  took  his  seat  for  a 
day,  and  resigned  it  by  reason  of  an  oath  that  was  exacted  from  its  members. 

*'Tlie  names  of  Roselins  and  Martin  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  the  latter  as  the  type 
of  the  Lonisiana  bench,  the  former  as  the  Louisiana  civilian,  both  honored  sons  of  their 
adopted  State.  From  the  position  of  journeymen-printers  one  rose  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  the  State,  the  other  to  the  attorney-generalship.  By  laborious  and  persevering 
application  they  improved  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  received  the  rewards  which  thev 
nchly  deserved  in  cnioying  the  public  confidence,  and  having  their  names  linked  with 
the  jurisprudence  01  Louisiana,  in  their  respective  spheres.  They  have  acted  their 
parts  well  and  have  done  some  service  to  the  State.  We  remain  to  honor  them  and 
to  profit  by  their  example.'^ 

H.  C.  Miller,  esq.,  in  his  remarks  thus  referred  to  his  qualities  as  a  teacher:  "  The 
deceased  bore  another  and  interesting  relation.  For  years  he  had  devoted  himself  with 
tmfailing  assiduity  to  the  legal  education  of  the  young  candidates  for  the  bar.  Whether 
in  Honshine  or  in  storm,  or  fresh  or  weary  with  professional  labor,  Christiau  Roselins 
was  ever  at  the  post  of  the  self-imposed  duty  of  impart.lng  his  knowledge  to  those 
lUKler  his  charge.  To  his  classes  he  was  endeared.  In  their  impressions  of  him  there 
was  DO  alloy  resulting  from  the  contact  and  the  asperities  of  professional  coutroversy. 
They  knew  him  only  as  the  faithful  teacher,  actuated  by  unselfish  zeal,  an  afifcctionate 
aolicitade  for  their  welfare,  and  a  loft.y  appreciation  of  the  obligations  of  his  profession. 
It  was  fit  that  those  young  men  should  have  the  opportunity  of  uniting  their  tribute 
with  that  of  the  older  members  of  the  bar." 

The  following,  referring  to  his  connection  Tvith  the  university  as  law-professor,  is 
extracted  from  the  preamble  and  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  bar :  • 

"  Whereas  the  deceased  merits  the  tribute  of  commendation  fot  that  love  for  his  pro- 
fession and  self-sacrificing  seal  which,  in  spite  of  the  exactions  of  a  large  and  heavy 
?ractice,  impelled  him  to  assume  the  onerous  duties  of  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
[niversity  of  Louisiana,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  years  with  unremitting 
dili^nce  and  assiduity,  endearing  himself  to  those  with  whose  legal  education  he  was 
chai"^,  and  fully  requiting  that  debt  which,  it  is  said,  every  lawyer  owes  to  his  pro- 
fession." 

Hon.  H.  N.  Ogden  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  and  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  as  a  teacher :  **  It  was  as  a  teacher  of  the  sci- 
fnce  of  law  that  I  consider  Mr.  Roselius  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Lou- 
isiaoians.  He  was  in  every  respect  a  great  teacher.  His  knowledge  was  consummate. 
His  love  for  the  science  kept  his  knowledge  fresh  and  progressive  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  his  eventful  life.  How  much  the  State  of  Louisiana  owes  him  as  a  teacher 
can  Dover  be  estimated.  It  was  with  him  a  genuine  labor  of  love.  Freely  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  freely  he  gave.  The  influence  of  his  life  must  be  felt  in  this  State  so  long  as 
the  constitutions  of  the  civil  law  are  preserved  and  respected  among  us." 
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B«.  WnUAM  G.  Brown,  Statt'Superintendent  of  public  education  and  pre$ident  of  StaU'hoard  of  edu- 
cation, Heto  Orleans. 
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HIAINfi. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  State-saperintendent  of  oomnum  schools,  ibr  the  year  ended 

April  1,  187S.*1  ' 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  sources  of  these  are:  (1)  interest  on  permanent  fond  derived  from  sale  of  pnblic 
lands,  (2)  a  tax  of  one-qnarter  of  Iper  cent. — semi-annoally— on  the  moneys  deposited 
in  savings-banks,  (3)  a  tax  of  1  mill  per  dollar  on  the  appraised  valne  of  all  property 
within  the  State,  (4)  a  tax  of  80  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  (5)  proceeds  from  local 
fnnds,'  and  (6)  voluntary  town-  or  district-tax.  From  these  sources  and  from  current 
legislative  appropriations,  there  have  come  for  1872  the  following  receipts : 

From  interest  of  permanent  school-fund $18,778 

From  savinss-banks-tax,  payable  July  1, 1872 57,335 

From  schooT-mill-tax,  payable  January  1, 1873 '  224,530 

From  municipal  tax  for  current  school-expenses 717,719 

From  local  funds 14,408 

From  district  or  legislative  appropriations — 

For  erection  of  new  school-nouses $131,799 

For  prolongation  of  schools 13,164 

For  school-supervision 24, 139 

For  teachers' instilutes 4,000 

For  normal  schools 31,000 

For  printing  annual  report 3,500 

Salary  of  superiutendent,  $1,800 ;  clerk,  $1,200 3, 000 

Other  expenses  of  office 800 

211,402 

Total  receipts 1,244,172 

The  agOTegate  of  expenditures  for  the  same  period  is  given  only  in  approximate  es- 
timates, Uie  full  returns  not  having  ceme  in  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  These 
expenditures  appear  to  be  as  follows : 

For  erection  of  new  school-houses $131,179 

For  prolongation  of  schools 13,164 

For  supervision 24,139 

For  fuel,  insurance,  &c 76,841 

For  wages  and  board  of  teachers 682,864 

For  teachers'  institutes 4,000 

For  normal  schools 31,000 

For  office- work  and  incidentals. « 7,:M0 

Total  estimated  expenditure , 970,487 

If  these  estimates  should  prove  to  be  correct,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probable  bal- 
ance of  $273,685  available  for  the  school-year  of  1872-73. 

All  such  expenditures,  however,  as  may  be  observed,  belong  only  to  the  public-school- 
system  of  the  State,  and  do  not  fully  represent  the  amount  disbursed  tor  education. 
Besides  these,  there  is  included  in  the  estimates  of  the  superintendent  one  item  of 
$63,420  for  private  tuition,  with  $6,000  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  $20,000  for  a  new  normal  school  at  Castiue,  with  other  considerable  sums  for 
high  schools  at  Frenchville  and  Fort  Kent,  for  the  Maine  Central  Institute,  for  a  semi- 
nary at  Oak  Grove,  for  various  academies,  and  for  the  schools  of  the  Madawaska  terri- 
tory—these last  all  outflows  from  the  ^nerous  bounty  of  the  legislature  for  the  en- 
couragement of  educational  interests  within  the  State.  A  more  recent  report  from  the 
affricmtural  college  gives  $22,000  more  as  donat-ed  by  the  legislature  in  1873  for  the  sup- 
ply of  n eedful  buildings  and  improvements.  Adding  together  all  the  items,  the  superin- 
tendent says :  '^  It  is  reasonable  to  assert  that  the  education  of  our  youth  costs  anuu- 

*For  retams  for  187S-*73,  see  statistical  tables  I  and  II.  The  law  in  Maine  requires  sobool-offioeni 
to  make  up  their  retams  to  April  1  of  each  :^ar,  and  transmit  these  to  the  State-superintendent  by 
May  1.  Tne  retams  here  given  represent  mainly  the  school>yoar  ended  April  1, 1873,  bnt  are  extended 
by  obserrations  of  the  sup^intendent  to  December  1,  when  his  report  is  presented  to  the  governor  and 
councilors. 
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ally,  in  ronnd  numbers,  $1,400,000."  Detliictinj?  all  extraneoua  expenses  from  those 
which  properly  belong  to  public  schools,  he  makes  the  total  for  each  inhabitant  in  1872 
^1.77  ;  for  each  census-scholar.  $4.87 ;  for  each  registered  scholar,  $9.10 ;  for  average 
attendance,  $11.99.  "  In  round  numbers,  the  annual  tuition  of  the  pupil  at  the  public 
school  amounts  to  §12.  Now,  the  length  of  summer-  and  winter-schools  together  is 
nearly  twenty  weeks.  The  weekly  tuition  is,  therefore,  60  cents,  about  the  usual  price 
of  tuition  in  private  schools.  But,  based  on  the  number  registered  in  public  schools, 
this  price  would  be  only  44  cents,  one-third  less  than  private  tuition.  Based  on  the 
census-number  of  youth  who  have  a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
pnblic  schools,  the  rate  is  only  23  cents,  less  than  half  the  cost  of  private  tuition."  It 
is,  hence,  not  the  fault  of  the  State,  but  of  i)arents  and  guardians  of  children  in  theft 
State,  if  the  elements  of  a  good  education  are  not  secured  from  the  public  schools  at 
an  expense  far  lees  than  from  any  other  source. 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL-FUND. 

The  portion  of  this  fund  realized  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  now  amounts  to 
only  $317,902,  yielding  an  aunual  interest  of  $18,778,  or  $0,083  per  census-scholar.  This 
is  apportioned,  on  the  Ist  of  July  in  each  year,  by  the  State-treasurer,  the  quota  of 
each  town  being  payable  to  it  on  its  showing  that  the  State-  and  county-t^xes  have 
been  paid  by  its  citizens.  The  lands  from  which  the  capital  of  this  fund  has  been  de- 
rived being  now  largely  disposed  of,  no  further  considerable  addition  to  it  can  be  looked 
for  from  the  gale  of  these.  The  fountain  of  supply  being  thus  exhausted,  the  super- 
intendent looks  around  for  some  new  feeder  of  a  fund  which  is  so  important  to  the 
school-system  of  the  State.  Ho  can  find  none  in  general  or  special  taxation  or  in  gifts 
of  individuals  to  a  State-school-fund,  and  therefore  turns  to  the  General  Government, 
hopiog  that  out  of  its  great  land-domain  some  further  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
individual  States  in  aid  of  the  system  of  free  schools. 

APPOKTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Fault  is  found,  and  with  apparent  justice,  with  the  mode  in  which  the  school-moneys 
are  now  apportioned  by  the  State.  The  State-treasurer  is  required  to  distribute  these 
to  the  sevei*al  towns  according  to  the  whole  number  of  youth  in  each  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  21.  The  rate  for  1873  would  be  about  $1.60  for  each  youth.  The  town  of  Mada- 
waska,  with  514  such  youths,  would  receive,  under  this  rule,  $822.40  in  all.  The  town^ 
of  FamiingtoD,  with  1,040,  would  get  $1,6114.  Madawaska,  educating  about  101  scholars* 
of  her  514,  would  thus  have  $8.20  for  each  scholar,  while  Farmiugton,  educating  about 
615  of  her  1,040,  would  have  only  $2.71  for  each.  The  town  which  does  the  larger 
duty  in  the  way  of  education  of  its  children  receives  thus,  by  law,  the  minimum  of 
eomi>eusation,  while  that  which  does,  perhaps,  the  least  of  all  receives  the  maximum. 
A  remedy  for  such  unintentional  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  worse  against  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  towns  is,  therefore,  sought,  and  the  superintendent  finds  it  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  actual  attendance  on  the  schools  for  at  least  two  consecutive  weeks,  by 
each  scholar,  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  apportionment.  The  moneys  designed  for  edu- 
cational purposes  would  then  be  placed  where  educational  efforts  are  made;  not  going, 
as  now,  according  to  the  number  out  of  school  as  well  as  in,  but  rather  according  to 
the  number  who,  by  presence  in  the  schools,  show  their  desire  for  educational  advan- 
tages.    An  amendment  of  the  law  to  tliis  effect  is  hence  suggested. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Whole  population  of  the  State,  according  to  census  of  1870 626, 915 

Whole  number  of  scholars  between  4  and  21 226, 751 

Number  of  these  registered  in  summer-schools 118, 224 

Average  attendance  in  summer-schools 92, 750 

Number  registered  in  winter-schools 126, 311 

Average  attendance  m  winter-schools 102, 443 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number .49 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  scholars  registered .80 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  registry  in  summer-schools .78 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  registry  in  winter-schools .81 

Average  length  of  summer-schools,  5^  days  per  week 9w.  2d. 

Average  length  of  winter-schools,  5^  days  per  week lOw. 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  5^  days  per  week 19w.  2d^ 

Number  of  school-districts 3,  H61 

Number  of  parts  of  districts 'MO 

Number  of  graded  schools 462 

Number  of  school-houses 3, 8iW 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 2, 279 

Number  of  school-houses  built  last  year 121 

Cost  of  these $131,799 

Estimated  value  of  all  school-property $2,644,264 
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The  nnmbor  of  school-bouses  is  somewhat  less  than  last  year;  the  cost  of  those 
erected,  greater.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  the  superiu- 
teudeut  says  "  more  than  one-third  are  reported  *  poor;'  and  when  we  consider,"  he  goes 
on,  **  that  the  stjiudard  of  *  good '  condition  is  an  extremely  low  one,  often  embracing 
simply  a  building  with  a  tight  roof,  exterior  walls  shingled  or  clapboarded,  furniture 
poor,  light  and  ventilation  worse,  ugly  walls,  patched  plastering,  no  blackboards,  no 
i  ontiineniaps,  charts,  globes,  or  books  of  reference,  we  shall  conclude  that  the*  good' 
school-houses  are  less  in  number  than  the  ' poor*  ones.  Observation  corroborates  this." 
He  states,  however,  that  in  this  respect  the  people  are  doing  better  than  heretofore,  and 
that  many  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  The  district-system,  in  his  judgment,  stands 
in  the  way  of  better  school-houses,  as  many  of  the  districts  have  so  few  inhabitants, 
and  these  often  so  very  limited  in  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  erection  of  really  creditable  buihliugs.  Against  this  district-system  he  accord- 
ingly directs  his  pen,  urging  an  abandonment  of  it  for  the  town-plan,  under  which  the 
town  divides  its  money  so  a6  to  afford  equal  facilities  to  all  building,  repairing,  and 
owning  the  school-houses,  and  so  controlling  the  services  of  the  teachers  as  to  afford 
nearly  continuous  employment  to  the  better  class.  He  gives  some  striking  instances 
of  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  in  specified  towns  from  the  abandonment  of  the  one 
system  for  the  other  and  trusts  that  such  action  may  early  become  general. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer  in  the  State 145 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter I 1,870 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  summer 3,959 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter 2,213 

Number  of  teachers  that  are  graduates  of  normal  schools 270 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board |33  17 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  excluding  board 3  60 

Average  cost  of  teachers'  board  per  week 2  32 

To  this  matter  of  teachers'  wages  the  superintendent  devotes  much  attention  in  his 
report,  showing  how  poorly  these  useful  servants  of  the  public  are  remunerated  for 
labors  which,  in  other  spheres  of  occupation,  would  command  high  rates.  He  shows 
that,  in  many  instances,  even  house-servants  and  factory-hands  receive  more  per  week 
than  the  trained  teacher,  while  the  employment  of  such,  being  more  continuous,  is  more 

gainful  at  even  the  siime  rates.  The  female  teachers  especiallv  command  his  notice,  and 
e  makes  a  really  sad  showing  of  their  case.  Referring  to  the  fact  in  the  tables  that 
the  weekly  wages  of  female  teachers,  exclusive  of  board,  amount  to  only  |3.()0,  he  says: 
"  Now,  if  a  female  teacher  instruct  both  summer  and  winter,  the  twenty  weeks  of  the 
school-year,  she  will  receive,  at  this  rat^,  the  magnificent  sum  of  $72.  That  is,  if  a 
young  woman  comes  into  Maine  to  teach  for  a  living,  she  will  get  each  year  $72 and  her 
board  for  twenty  weeks,  and  for  the  remaining  thirty-two  weeks  must  pay  #74.24,  the 
average  teachers'  board  being  $2.32  per  week.  She  will  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
be  in  debt  ^2.24,  without  paying  one  cent  for  culture,  clothing,  or  comfort.  In  brief,  the 
female  teacher  in  Maine  cannot  earn  her  living  by  teaching."  He  gives,  subsequently, 
a  table  of  the  monthly  rates  of  teachers'  wages  in  the  different  States,  and  shows 
by  this  that,  while  in  the  matter  of  the  i)ay  of  male  teachers  Maine  has  one  companion — 
Minnesota  standing  within  afeW  cents  of  her  low  rate — in  that  of  the  pay  of  females 
she  is  at  the  lowest  point  in  all  the  list,  the  scale  fulling  from  Nev.oda,  where  the  pay 
is  $107  per  month,  down  through  Louisiana,  876;  Califcrnia,  $G2;  New  Hampshire, 
$20.71,  to  Maine,  §14.40.  With  such  a  rate  of  compensation,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  sometimes  there  are  complaints  of  poor  teachers  and  poor  schools.  The 
wonder  rather  is  that  so  much  good  service  is  received  where  the  payment  is  so  inade- 
quate. 

TOWN-  AND  CITY  SUPER^^8ION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  the  State  for  supervision  of  town-schools  is  reported  to 
be  $24,139,  which  sum  is  paid  for  the  supervision  of  4,101  schools,  or,  allowing  two 
terms  annually,  for  8,202  school-terms,  or  82.020  weeks  of  school.  This  gives  ^3  for 
supervision  to  each  term.  Some  townn,  however,  pay  more  than  oth<'.rs,  Bjin;ror,  with 
:J4  school-houses,  paying  $1,300,  and  Lewiston,  with  30  school-houses,  ^-^,000 ;  while 
Auburn,  with  2d,  pays  $500.  The  rate  of  compensation  for  such  work  is  thus,  in  many 
cases,  considerably  below  the  §3  above  mentioned,  $2.23  being  set  as  the  ordinary 
rate  per  term,  that  secured  per  day  by  visitation  of  two  schools  daily  being  the  same. 
But,  as  the  traveling-expenses  of  the  supervisor  have  to  come  out  of  this,  it  is  shown 
that  the  current  rate  for  a  day's  service  in  such  important  work  is  only  73  cents.  How 
difficult  to  secure  the  best  and  highest  supervision  at  such  rates  must  be  at  once  appa- 
rent.   A  better  pay,  with  a  view  to  a  more  effective  work,  is  therefore  strongly  urged. 

Another  suggestion  is,  that  when  a  school-inspector  has*attained 'skill  in  bis  work  he 
should  be  retained  in  office,  that  such  skill  may  be  utilized  to  the  utmost;  whereas 
now  too  often  an  annual  election  rotates  experience  out  and  inexperienceJ^Qlp 
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COUNTY-  OR  DISTRICT-SUPERVISION. 

A  retarn  to  something  like  the  old  system  of  connty-sapervision  is  argued  for  as 
almost  indispensable  to  efficient  working  of  the  free-school-system.  It  is  held  that  the 
general  sanction  of  such  a  system  in  a  large  portion  of  the  States  gives  an  educational 
snffrage  in  favor  of  it  which  ought  to  have  considerable  weight,  while  its  proved  effi- 
cacy in  stimulating  teachers  to  their  duty  and  aiding  them  in  the  right  performance  of 
their  work  unite  with  abuses  that  have  grown  up  from  the  want  of  it  to  urge  to  its 
re-establishment.  The  need  of  some  such  agency  being  assumed,  the  question  of  the 
means  for  making  it  most  thoroughly  efficient  is  discussed,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
that  to  secure  such  supervision  as  is  needed  at  least  the  former  number  of  men  should 
be  employed  and  at  a  rate  of  compensation  fully  one-half  higher  than  before.  If  the 
expense  of  such  an  arrangement  should  be  made  an  objection  to  it,  the  superintendent 
would  put  into  the  fund  for  paying  supervisors  what  is  now  appropriated  for  support- 
iBg  teachers'  institutes,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  hold  at  least  one 
institute  of  five  days  in  each  county,  without  extra  cost  to  the  State. 

SCHOOLS  OP  PORTLAND. 

The  estimated  school-expenses  of  this  city  for  the  school-year  of  1872-73  were,  for 
salaries,  $54,175 ;  for  ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of  salaries,  $17,000 ;  for  extraordi- 
nary, $2,500— total,  $73,675. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school-age  (4-21)  was  9,640.  Of  this  number, 
about  70  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  some  school ;  while  of  the  number  between  5  and 
18  years,  93  per  cent,  were  attending  school.  The  average  attendance  was  3,904.  Out 
of  1,719  pupils  in  private  schools,  the  average  attendance  was  1,352. 

The  public  schools  embrace  one  high  school,  (for  girls  and  boys,)  grammar,  interme- 
diate, and  primary  schools.  The  course  of  study  for  each  grade  and  the  t«xt-books  to 
be  used  are  prescribed  by  the  superintending  school-committee.  Drawing  was  intro- 
dnced  two  years  ago,  and,  though  it  has  been  pursued  under  disadvantages,  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  this  training  of  hand  and  eye  and  taste  has  been  apparent.. 

BATH. 

In  this  town  the  system  has  been  adopted  of  purchasing  for  the  schools  the  text- 
books to  be  used  and  then  loaning  them  to  the  pupils.  By  this  means  a  uniformity  of 
text-books  is  secured  without  imposing  any  burden  of  expense  on  parents  of  narrow 
incomes.  The  thing  has  worked  so  well  tbat  it  has  been  adopted  in  other  places  and 
is  recommended  for  general  adoption  in  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

From  24  private  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State  an  aggregate  is  reported  of 
2,279  pupils— 1,184  boys  and  1,095  girls— with  70  teachers,  31  of  whom  are  gentlemen 
and  39  ladies ;  588  of  the  students  are  pursuing  English  branches,  259  classic;  and 
113  modem  languages;  72  had  graduated  the  previous  year  from  tliese  schools,  of 
whom  28  were  known  to  have  entered  college,  and  123  are  specifically  reported  as  pi'e- 
paring  for  college  at  present.  Only  two  of  these  schools  are  exclusively  for  the  edu- 
cation of  either  sex— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — the  remainder  being  for  the  joint 
education  of  both  sexes ;  8  are  under  denominational  influences  and  the  remaining  15 
"  non-sectarian." 

An  important  addition  to  these  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  in  the  State  is 
to  be  made  by  the  opening  of  an  extensive  classic  and  scientific  school  for  boys  and 
girls  at  Hallo  well,  in  January,  1874,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  confer- 
ence. The  old  Hallo  well  Academy  is  to  be  used  for  recitations  by  the  new  school, 
while  for  the  boarding  of  the  pupils  two  buildings  have  been  erected,  one  for  the  boys, 
to  accommodate  40  inmates,  the  other  for  the  girls,  of  considerably  greater  size.  The 
latter  is  160  feet  in  length,  with  two  wings  of  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  contains  76 
rooms,  arranged  in  suits  of  two  chambers  and  one  parlor  for  four  pupils,  accommo- 
dating thus  about  100.  As  soon  as  possible,  a  still  larger  edifice  is  to  be  erected,  in 
the  confidence  that  it  will  be  required.  This  school  is  meant  to  bo  to  Maine  what  the 
Phillips  Academies  at  Exeter  and  Andover  have  been  to  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts :  an  institution  for  affording  thorough  training  for  either  the  ordinary  walks  of 
business  or  the  advanced  classes  of  good  colleges.  It  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as 
a  high  school  for  Hallowell.  The  buildings  are  on  an  elevation  which  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  up  and  down  the  Kennebec,  the  grounds  including  eleven  acres. 

STAIK  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  from  the  State-superintendent,  the  legisla- 
ture, in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  free  high 
schools,  engaging  that  where  any  town  or  city  should  make  suitable  provision  lor 
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such  BchoolSy  the  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  should  be  supplemented,  after 
ten-weeks  existence  of  the  schools,  by  an  equal  appropriation  from  the  State,  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  of  this  should  not  exceed  SoOQ  annually.  Under  this  act,  free 
high  schools  have  sprung  up  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  not  less  than  200  being 
said  to  be  existent  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  The  advantages  of  an  education  superior  to 
to  that  in  the  ordin^^ry  schools,  and  approximating  that  in  the  better  class  of  old  acade- 
mies, have  thus  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  almost  kll.  The  academies  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  absorbed  by  these  high  schools,  and  the  apprehension  is  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  these  remaining  that,  if  the  new  law  be  sustained,  the  old  acade- 
mies and  high  schools  of  the  State  must  needs  go  down.  In  that  case  there  will  have 
to  be  a  careful  looking  after  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  new  schools, 
lest,  in  the  rapid  broadening  of  the  stream,  there  come  a  correspondent  shallowing. 

PREPARATORY  IK8TITUTIONS. 

Four  institutions  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  college  re- 
port an  aggregate  of  203  in  classic  and  74  in  scientific  studies,  of  whom  59  were  in 
the  senior,  74  in  the  junior,  56  ixi  the  third,  and  88  in  the  fourth,  or  lowest,  class.  The 
Auburn  high  school,  with  3  teachers,  has  37  pupils  in  its  classic  and  23  in  its  scien- 
tific classes ;  there  is  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  small  philosophic  cabinet  and  appa- 
ratus, and  a  library  numbering  50  volumes.  The  Nichols  Latin  School,  at  Lewiston, 
with  4  instructors,  has  51  students  in  classic  studies  and  10  in  subordinate  classes ; 
the  Franklin  Family  School,  at  Topsham,  with  4  instructors,  has  14  students  in  classic 
and  5  in  scientific  studies ;  the  library  numbers  1^800  volumes ;  the  Classical  Institute, 
at  Waterville,  with  5  Instructors,  has  101  pupils  in  classic  and  46  in  scientific  studies; 
there  is  a  library  of  SO^volumes. 

BTORBIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Maine  has  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Farmington,  the  other  at  Castine,  each  with  a 
carefully-selected  principal,  supported  by  corps  of  earnest  assistants.  These  schools 
are  said  to  be  doing  a  valuable  service  to  the  public-school-system,  by  improving  the 
.  quality  of  the  teaching  force.  Proof  of  this  and  of  the  public  appreciation  of  it  is 
given  in  the  fact  that  the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  eagerly  sought  for  as  teachers 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  rural  districts.  Many  of  these 
graduates  find  employment,  too,  in  other  States  after  serving  out  their  stipulated  term 
in  the  one  from  which  they  have  received  their  education,  it  being  found,  in  every  di- 
rection, that  skilled  teachers,,  even  at  much  higher  rates,  pay  better  for  their  employ- 
njent  in  the  education  of  the  young  than  the  cheap,  unskilled  ones,  that  have  been  too 
often  heretofore  employed. 

With  the  Farmington  school  772  pupils  have  been  connected  since  its  organization 
in  1864,.  of  whom  156  have  completed  the  course  and  received  diplomas.  Of  the  175 
connected  with  the  school  in  1872,  many  had  taught  before  entering  it,  and  came  in  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  profession. 

In  the  school  at  Castine  278  have  been  borne  upon  the  rolls  within  the  same  year, 
the  number  of  different  pupils  bein^  180.  A  large  proportion  of  these  continued  to 
exercise  themselves  as  teachers  during  some  portion  of  the  year.  A  model  school, 
taught  in  connection  with  this  normal  school,  has  given  opportunity  for  practical  train- 
ing of  the  pupils. 

In  addition  to  these  two  regular  normal  schools,  there  are  said,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  be  normal  departments  in  the  Maine  Central  Seminary,  and  at  the  Oak  Grove  Sem- 
inary, Vassalboro',  both  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  In  the  former  a  specfal 
report  for  1873  shows  12  students  in  the  tirst  year  of  the  normal  course  and  13  in  the 
second  year.  In  the  latter,  where  46  students  in  all  are  reported,  the  number  in  the 
normal  course  does  not  appear. 

In  connection  with  the  normal  institute  at  South  Paris  and  the  Litchfield  Academy, 
Litchfield,  teachers  are  said  to  be  trained  for*  work  in  schools ;  V»ut  how  many  are  thus 
trained  is  not  reported,  nor  is  the  character  of  the  training  for  school-work  indicated; 
and  the  absence  of  definite  returns  here,  as  at  Vass^boro',  renders  it  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  these  institutions  can  properly  be  reckoned  among  normal  schools. 

COLLEGE    FOR  WOMEN. 

The  only  institution  exclusively  for  the  higher  education  of  young  ladies  which  has 
favored  the  oflSce  with  its  statistics  for  the  year  1873  is  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  and 
Female  College,  at  Redfield.  The  degrees  conferred  here  are  those  of  artium  baccalau- 
rea  and  artium  magistra.  With  twelve  professors  and  instructors,  6  of  whom  were 
gentlemen,  there  was  an  attendance  in  the  collegiate  depai'tment  of  694  students. 
Music,  (both  vocal  and  instrumental,)  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are 
taught ;  there  is  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  philosophic  cabinet,  a  small  natural-history- 
museum,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  numbering  1,600  volumes. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

This  for  Maine  is  afforded  by  Bowdoin  College^  Brunswick  ;  Bates  College,  Lewis- 
too ;  Colby  University,  Waterville,  and  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
liechanie  Arts,  at  Orono. 

Bowdoin  has  reorganized  its  faculty  during  the  year  past,  established  two  new  pro- 
fessorships, (of  physiology  and  natural  history,)  enlarged  its  scientific  curriculum,  and 
made  provision  for  post-graduate-instruction  and  for  the  appointment  to  fellowships 
of  such  students  as  gniduate  with  honor  in  any  one  of  the  series  of  post-graduate- 
studies. 

Bates  has  enlarged  its  body  of  instructors,  added  to  its  courses  theologic  instruc- 
tion, and  admits  women.* 

Colby,  exchanging  a  much-respected,  aged  president  for  one  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
usefulness,  takes,  under  his  lead,  a  new  start  forward,  with  some  fresh  material  in  its 
faculty,  with  a  college  for  women  besides  that  for  men,  and  with  a  fine  new  building 
for  its  cabinet  and  laboratory,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $27,000.  An  introductory  course  ^ia 
the  Waterville  Classical  Institute  affords  both  to  youn^  women  and  young  men  a 
thorough  preparation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  University,  for  the  full  classic 
and  scientiiic  course  within  its  halls. 

The  Maine  State  College,  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  inechanic  arts,  offers, 
besides  its  training  in  these  lines,  courses  in  English  literature,  mental  and  moral 
science,  mathematics  and  physics,  chemistry,  French  and  German,  civil  engineering, 
natural  history,  book-keeping,  and  commercial  forms.  Its  students  receive  aW  such  a 
drill  in  military  tactics  as  to  make  it  substantially  a  military  academy  for  the  State. 

The  statistics  of  these  several  institutions  are  thus  given  for  the  latter  part  of  1873 : 

Statistical  nummary  •/  umversities  and  colleges. 
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FOOFESSIONAL.  INSTRUCTION. 

The  institutions  for  professional  training,  apart  from  Maine  College,  are  the  Medical 
School  of  Maine,  at  Bowdoin  College:  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  at  Bangor,  and 
the  'theologic  school  connected  witu  Bates  College,  At  Lewiston.  The  first,  with  two 
years  in  its  lecture-course  and  at  least  one  additional  year  with  a  regular  physician, 
numbers  11  professors  and 'lecturers  and  57  students,  with  4,000  volumes  in  its  library. 
The  second,  a  congregational  seminary,  has  5  professors  and  1  other  instructor,  with  37 
students,  and  15,(]So  volumes  in  library.  The  third,  Free  Baptist,  reports  4  resident 
professors  and  1  non-resident,  18  students,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes. 

*  Tbe  Hatland  (Vermoot)  llerald  anuotuicuR  the  ciffc  of  $1,000  to  Dates  Colloj^e  by  Ja(l;rc  Kediugton, 
for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship  for  u  femalo  stnoeut  through  all  the  successive  classes  perpeluallv. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  endowment  of  a  scbolai-ship  specilically  for  the  benetit  of  a  woman-stndent  m 
any  college  not  designed  for  women  only.  Jndge  Kedington  has  also  bestowed  $5,000  on  The  Kcdington 
jnrofeMorship  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  college 
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Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  School  of  Maine,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege   

20,000 
150.000 

4,125 
22,000 

SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Maine  State  College  of   Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts 

124,000 

8,000 

Scientific  department  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege   

There  appears  also  in  thiri  Stute  one  btisiness-coUege,  with  79  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  Maine  Educational  Association  hold  its  sixth  annual  hieeting  October  22-24, 
1872,  at  Bangor.  The  city  generously  furnished  a  place  of  meeting,  while  the  city 
superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  place  did  all  that  was  possible  for  the  comfortable 
entertainment  of  their  visitors.  The  subjects  discussed  were  eminently  practical  in 
character,  such  as  *■  The  town-  versus  the  district-system,"  "  Teaching  illustrated  by 
language,"  **  Educational  net  ds  of  Maine,"  **  Free  t^xt-books  for  free  schools,"  **  Sys- 
tematic elevation  of  teaching,"  "  Free  high  schools,"  **  Industrial  education,"  **A  com- 
plete system  of  public  schools,"  "Teaching  and  its  (Jompensation,"  and  **The  princi- 
ples which  should  inspire  the  teacher."  The  papers  presented  on  these  subjects  are 
said  to  have  been  all  valuable  and  the  discussions  to  have  exhibited  a  fair  compre- 
hension of  the  vital  questions  pressing  for  solution. 

Renewed  request  is  made  for  legislative  appropriation,  to  foster  an  institution  so 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  superintendent  to  form,  besides  this,  county  educational 
associations,  composed  of  the  school-officei-s  and  teachers  of  the  several  counties  in  the 
State.  Such  associations  were  formed  in  a  few  counties  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  members  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  in  the  most  approved  methods  of 
the  same,  as  well  as  to  the  promotion  of  professional  unity  and  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tional information  amoug  the  people. 

Eighteen  teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year ;  but,  though  excellent  iustrac> 
toi-s  were  employed  and  great  satisfaction  with  their  labors  was  expressed,  the  results 
appear  to  have  been  less  encouraging  than  in  some  preceding  years.  This  is  attributed 
(1)  to  the  disheartening  influence  exerted  upon  teachers  by  the  low  rate  at  which  their 
services  are  held  and  (2)  to  the  want  of  that  active  county-superinteudency  which  on 
previous  occasions  had  prepared  the  way  for  full  and  successful  meetings. 
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[From  reports  of  State-board  of  edncatioii,  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  president,  for  the  years  ended  Septem* 

ber  30, 1872-'73.J 

SCHOOL-POPULATION,  187^73. 

Komber  of  children  of  school-age,  (6-21) — 

Males 138,813 

Females - -. 137,307 

276, 120 

The.  number  under  6  and  over  16  is  not  reported. 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE.* 

Nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools 130,324 

Average  attendance   * 59,001 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools  in  the  State 1,742 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 283 

The  number  of  private  schools  and  of  pupils  in  these  is  not  known. 

teacHebs  and  teachers'  pay. 

Nomber  of  teachers  in  public  schools — 

Males 1,079 

Females 1,476 

Total 2,555 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month,  for  males  and  females  both $39  86 

*  FINANCIAL  statement.! 

Receipts, 

Prom  taxation $1,093,721  42 

From  interest  on  permanent  fund 59, 146  32 

From  other  sources 245,740  17 

Total 1,398,()07  91 

Expenditures. 

For  sites  and  buildings $197,387  10 

For  salaries  of  superintendent*..-. - 31,410  00 

For  salaries  of  teachers 889,476  47 

Forrentof  buildings •J2,7r>l  31 

For  stationery  and  school-books 69,526  29 

For  miscellaneous  purposes,  as  fuel,  lights,  repairs,  &c 14  i,  485  54 

Total '. 1,354,006  01 

STATISTICS  OF  BALTIMORE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Incloded  in  these  returns  are  those  from  the  city-schools  of  Baltimore  for  1873,  which, 
separately  stated,  are  as  follows : 

Total  population  of  the  city,  302,839;  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school h,  28,329; 
iramber  of  scholars  enrolled  in  schools,  28,329,  of  whom  14,406  are  in  primary,  8,756  iu 
grammar,  1,115  in  high,  and  1,666  iu  evening-schools.  The  number  in  average  at- 
tendance is  22,181,  o/ whom  12,164  are  in  primary,  7,271  in  grammar,  1,007  in  high, 
and  1,177  in  eveningtschools.    The  number  of  teachers  is  624— males,  81 ;  females,  543 — 

•  The  statistics  of  scbool-attendanoe  are  for  the  year  ended  Juno  30,  1873. 
1  The  financial  statement  is  for  the  year  ended  September  39, 1673. 
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of  whom  337  are  in  primary,  211  in  grammar,  32  in  high,  and  36  in  evening-schools. 
There  are  123  schools,  of  which  70  are  primary,  39  grammar,  3  high,  and  11  evening. 
The  amount  of  funds  received  for  school-purposes  was  §41)2,111.11,  of  which  6130,851.97 
were  received  from  the  State-fund,  |321,826.01  from  taxation,  and  $39,433.13  from  other 
sources.  Latin  is  taught' to  288  pupils,  Greek  to  31,  German  to  121,  French  to  46,  draw- 
ing to  5,763,  and  vocal  music  in  all  the  schools,  and  also  in  the  Baltimore  City  College. 

PRLMARY  EDUCATION   IN  THE  STATE. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  it  was  said  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  statistical  summary  :  "  We  have  shortened  the  average  school-year  by  about  ten 
days ;  wo  have  diminished  the  teachers*  salaries  by  about  $24,000 ;  we  have  spent 
$31,000  less  in  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  in  return  we  find 
2,286  fewer  children  on  the  rolls  and  2,040  fewer  in  «,verage  daily  attendance."  They 
now  say :  **  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  this  year  the  shad&s  of  the  picture  are  re- 
versed. We  have  lengthened  the  school-^^ear,  as  compared  with  the  last,  by  sixteen 
days;  we  have  increased  the  teachers'  salaries  by  $14,000 ;  we  have  spent  !^0,000  more 
than  last  year  in  building  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  in  return  we  tind  that  the 
enrollment  of  pupils  is  increased  by  12,198  names  and  the  average  daily  attendance  by 
3,727.  The  total  expenditure  for  schools  exceeds  the  expenditure  of  last  year  by 
$97,083.08,  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  items  of  *  books  and  stationery/  *  super- 
vision and  oflSce-expenses,'  and  'miscellaneous  expenses,*  afmouutiug  to  more  than 
$22,000.  With  the  exception  of  the  appropriation  for  colored-schools,  of  which  the 
counties  received  §40,714.52,  this  increased  expenditure  has  been  provided  for  by  county- 
taxation,  voluntarily  imposed,  for  the  proceeds  of  the  Stjite-school-tax  and  free-school- 
fuud  were  less  than  in  the  previous  year  by  nearly  $11,000. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  due  to  the 
opening  of  schools  for  colored  children  ;  still  there  is  evidence  of  progrt^ss  in  the  other 
schools,  which  show  an  increased  enrollment  of  1,009  pupils.  A  mere  comparison  of 
numbers,  however,  wiU  fail  to  indicate  the  actual  advancement  which  has  been  made. 
The  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  public  schools  is  more  nearly  unanimous  and  n!ore  in- 
tense now  than  at  any  other  time.  Although  a  greater  number  of  school-houses  have 
been  built  than  in  any  former  year,  the  demand  for  more  and  better  houses  is  still  on 
the  increase.  There  is  more  Inquiry  for  experienced  and  well-qualified  te.ichcrs  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  pay  them  adequate  salaries.  Several  new  high  schools  have 
been  established,  some  academies  on  the  old  foundation  have,  been  trar.sfornied  into 
public  high  schools,  and  many  large  graded  schools  have  assumtnl  such  proportions 
that  we  may  expect  them  before  long  to  furnish  the  fpundation  for  additional  high 
schools.  Every  effort  on  the  part  of  school-boards  to  furnish  better  ac(3nminodat  Ions  and 
better  teachers  has  been  responded  to  by  the  people  and  Has  r^ult^d  in  an  incn'ase  of 
pupils  and  in  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  school-system.  We  can  point  to  instances 
where  an  old  school-house  was  torn  down  and  one  twice  as  large  built  in  its  stead,  and 
yet  the  new  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  unexpected  incrciase  of  pupils. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  new  school-houses  were  comple- 
mented by  new  teachers,  at  higher  salaries.  If  the  policy  of  providing  good  houses, 
good  furniture,  and  highly-qualified  teachers  prevailed  all  over  the  State,  the  increased 
attendance  would  surprise  even  the  best  friends  of  pnblic  education. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gratifying  summary  which  we  have  given  is 
taken  from  the  public-school-system  as  a  whole,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  can- 
not fairly  bo  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  State  indiscriminately.  While  wo  rcco«^nize 
with  gratitude  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  many  connties  to  make  the  schools 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  patronage  of  the  |>eople,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  aro  other  counties  on  whiqh  no  eulogium  can  be  pronounced,  and  which,  so  far 
from  swelling  the  general  tide  of  prosperity,  have  contributed  only  to  lower  the  avenige 
level. 

"  The  average  daily  attendance  does  not  show  an  increase  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  different  pupils.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  pre- 
valence of  sickness  to  an  unusual  extent,  partly  by  the  necessities  of  laboV ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  there  is  a  lar^e  residuum  of  absenteeism  which  must  be  attributed  to 
other  causes:  indifference  m  the  parents,  lifelessness  in  the  schools,  and  want  of 
energy  in  the  visiting  officers.  In  reference  to  this  last  cause,  \t  may  bo  observed  that 
the  district-trustees  are  required  by  law  to  visit  the  schools  frequently ;  but  this  duty 
is  very  seldom  performed.  The  examiner  is  required  by  law  to  visit'  every  school  in 
his  county  twice  a  year,  and,  if  there  are  riot  more  than  fifty  schools  in  the  county, 
three  times.  The  aggregate  number  of  official  visits  paid  by  the  examiners  to  the 
schools  under  their  charge  is  about  one  thousand  short  of  the  number  required  by  the 
law.  What  effect  one  thousand  additional  visits  might  have  produced  ui>on  the  at- 
tendance we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  without  constant,  searching, 
conscientious,  and  judicious  superintendence,  the  schools  cannot  flourish.  I^lieving 
that  the  teacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  diminish  to  a  certain  extent  the  irregularity  of 
which  we  complain,  we  repeat  the  recommendation  made  in  a  former  report,  that  a 
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Gerfain  portion  of  bis  salary  shoald  dei>end  apon  the  average  daily  attendance.  Unless 
eonie  energetic  measures  are  nut  in  operation  we  are  afraid  that  the  irregularity  will 
increase  and  the  teachers  will  become  reconciled  to  it  as  one  of  the  evils  that  *  can't  be 
cured  and  must  be  endured.'  ^ 

"Colored-schools  are  reported  as  having  been  established  in  all  the  counties  as 


Charles,  1.5  schools,  925  pupils;  Dorchester,  19  schools,  1,184  pupils;  Frederick,  14 
schools,  751  pupils ;  Harford,  14  schools,  582  pupils ;  Howard,  6  schools,  238  pupils ; 
Keqt,  6  schools,  435  pupils;  Montgomery,  8  schools,  468  pupils;  Prince  George's,  9 
schools,  409  pupils;  Queen  Anne's,  12  schools,  664  pupils;  St.  Mary's,  12  schools, 
512  pupils;  Somerset,  7  schools,  467. pupils;  Talbot,  8  schools,  617  pupils;  Washington, 
9  schools,  455  pupils ;  Wicomico,  8  schools,  423  pupils ;  Worcester,  7  schools,  394  pupils — 
total,  210  schools,  11,189  pupils— to  which  should  bo  added  Baltimore  City,  15  schools 
with  2,982  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  225  schools  and  14,171  pupils. 

**  Two  difficulties,  which  it  will  take  time  to  remove  completely,  have  retarded  the 
operations  of  these  schools :  the  want  of  good  teachers  and  the  want  of  suitable  build- 
ings. As  these  obstacles  disappear,  the  number  of  children  att<;nding  school  will  grad- 
ually iucre4iso.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an  attendance  of  nearly  20,000  next 
year,  and  lor  this  numbec  a  large  appropriation  will  be  necessary. 

"  In  making  such  a  grant  it  would  be  well  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  distributed  to 
such  counties  only  as  have  properly  expended  the  amounts  previously  receivo<l.  This 
suggestion  is  made  in  consequence  of  several  counties  having  spent  much  less  than 
their  quotas  during  the  year,  the  unexpended  balance  anu)untiug  to  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  amount  received.  In  some  cases  the  balance  has  been  reserved  for  build- 
ing school-houses,  (it  would  have  been  better  if  housoshad  actually  been  built  withit;) 
in  others  no  explanation  has  been  offered.  It  should  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection, 
that  many  counties  have  spent  more  than  the  amount  received  from  the  State-treasury, 
and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  where  the  white-schools  are  best  managed,  there  the 
greatest  liberality  is  shown  to  the  colored-schools.  The  lack  of  uniformity  that  is  ob- 
^rvable  in  all  the  school- work  of  the  8tat«  is  very  conspicuous  in  these  colored-schools. 
The  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  this  their  first  year  as  part  of  the  State-system  is 
8,6  per  cent,  of  the  colored  population.  But  this  proportion  is  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed. In  Dorchester  it  is  nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Somerset  it  is  not  7  per  cent.;  in  Harford  it  is  12  per  cent.,  and  in  Cecil,  on 
the  opi)obito  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  it  is  7  per  cent. ;  in  Frederick  it  is  10  per  cent., 
and  in  the  adjoining  county,  Montgomery,  it  does  not  quite  reach  7  per  cent.  In  most 
instances  the  annual  reports  of  the  colored-schools  have  been  rendered  in  the  same 
form  and  have  embraced  the  same  particulars  as  the  reports  of  the  white  schools.  In 
a  few  counties,  however,  the  reports  have  been  partial  and  fragmentary;  the  number 
belonging  to  each  school  and  the  daily  attendance  not  being  given,  these  items  have 
been  estimated.  The  limits  of  possible  error  in  these  estimates  are  very  narrow  and 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  results  is  not  seriously  impaired. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

Every  successive  legislature  seems  animated  by  a  laudable  ambition  to  improve  the 
school-law.  The  general  assembly  of  1872,  following  the  usual  practice,  repealed  the 
act  of  1870,  (which  had  repealed  the  act  of  1868,  which,  in  its  turn,  1^  repealed  the 
act  of  1865,)  but,  being  aniipated  by  a  spirit  of  judicious  conservatism,  re-enacted  it  al- 
most word  for  word.    The  following  are  the  only  alterations  or  additions : 

(1)  The  name  of  the  board  of  **  State-school-commissioners"  is  changed  to  *^  State- 
board  of  education"  and  that  of  **  district-school-commissioners"  to  **  district-schoolr 
trustees,"  (chapter  1,  sections  1  and  3;)  but  the  duties  and  powers  are  unaltered. 

(2)  Authority  is  given  to  county-school-commissioners  "to  take  affidavits  and 
administer  oaths  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  schools,  but  without  fee  or  re- 
ward." 

(3)  The  words  "if  possible"  are  added  to  the  clause  (v,  1)  by  which  school-dis- 
trict-tmstees  are  required  to  keep  the  schools  open  ten  months  in  the  year. 

(4)  There  is  added  to  section  3  of  chapter  vii ;  "  In  districts  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable German  population,  the  board  of  county-school-commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  cause  the  German  language  to  be  taught,  if  they  shall  think  proper  to  do  so." 

(5)  The  number  of  pupils  in  average  attenc^ance,  necessary  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  an  assistant  teacher,  is  changed  from  45  to  50,  (vii,  4.)  ^ 

(6)  The  section  limiting  a  teacher's  certificate  to  three  years  is  changed,  so  as  to 
read  thus :  "  Nor  shall  such  certificate-  continue  in  force  for  more  than  six  months. 
unless  the  person  receiving  the  same  shall  satisfy  the  examiner  of  his  fitness  for  gov- 
erning a  school  and  his  ability  to  impart  instruction  in  the  various  branches  taught 
in  the  public  schools;  but,  when  the  examiner  shall  have  satisfied  himself  upon  these 
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poiDts,  he  shall  be  empowered  to  issae  a  certificate,  which  shall  continue  in  force  for 
threo  years,"  (xi,  2.) 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

(7)  Chapter  xviii,  entitled  "Colored  population,"  is  repealed,  and  the  following 
chapter  substituted : 

Sec.  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county-school-commissioners  to  establish 
one  or  more  public  schools  in  each  electiou-dist^^ict  for  all  colored  youth  between  6  and 
20  yeai-8  of  age,  to  which  admission  shall  bo  free,  and  which  shall'be  kept  open  as  long 
as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  |>articular  county ;  provided  the  average  attendance 
be  not  less  than  fifteen  scholars. 

Sec.  II.  Tlu»«o  scholars  shall  bo  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  district-school- 
trustees  of  the  respective  school-districts  within  the  limits  of  which  they  are  estab- 
lished ;  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  furnished  instruction  in  the  same 
braucheji  as  the  schools  for  the  white  children. 

Sec.  III.  The  comptroller  shall  apportion  the  sum  appropriat>ed  for  the  support  of  the 
colored-schools  of  the  several  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  colored  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  said  apportionment 
to  be  msule  at  the  time  he  apportions  the  levy  for  the  white-schools. 

Sec.  IV.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  school- purposes  by  the  colored  people  of 
any  county  or  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  together  with  any  donations  that  may  be  made 
for  the  purpose,  shall  also  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  colored 
people. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  board  says,  in  its  report  of  1871-72 :  **  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  some 
very  desirable  amendments  j  but  probably  no  amendment  would  be  so  efficacious  as  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  stauds.  The  State-board  of  education  is  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  school- law ;  but  the  State-board  has  not  i>ower 
oommensurate  with  its  legal  authority.  All  that  it  can  attempt  is  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  of  those  c(mcerned  to  important  particulars  in  which  the  law 
has  been  iguored  or  violated,  in  the  hope  that  the  proper  remedies  will  be  employed." 

SbHOOL-STATISTICS. 

The  school-statistics  of  the  State  are  said  to  be  still  imperfect.  The  number  of 
children  who  are  attending  school  in  any  given  term  is  known,  and,  where  the  regis- 
ters are  carefully  kept,  (as  they  are  in  most  of  the  schools,)  it  can  generally  be  told  how 
many  days  each  enrolled  scholar  was  present  duriug  the  year. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

But  at  present  there  is  no  certain  way  of  ascertaining  how  many  children  do  not  go 
to  school  at  all.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  it  is  thought  that  the  number  can- 
not be  large,  excluding  colored  children.  "  The  white  population  of  the  counties,"  says 
the  report  for  1871-72,  **  is377,703  and  the  number  of  enrolled  scholarn  is  77,94*.?,  or  a  little 
over  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  enrolled  scholars,  compared  with  the  entire  popula- 
tion, is,  in  Massachusetts,  18.7  per  cent. ;  in  New  Jersey,  18.6  per  cent.;  and  m  Con- 
necticut, 20.5  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  number  of  white  chihlren  in  the 
counties  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  school-register  must  be  comparatively 
small.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  however,  we  can  arrive  at  no  definite  conclusion  on 
the  subject.  The  population  is  267,:^  and  the  enrolled  scholars  37,0;n,  or  about  14 
per  cent.  We  know  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  children  attending  private 
and  denominational  schools;  but  how  large  it  is  and  how  large  is  the  residuum  that 
never  gets  within  the  walls  of  the  school-house,  who  begin  their  education  in  the  gut- 
ter and  graduate  in  the  penitentiary,  we  have  no  means  even  of  guessing.'' 

IMPORTANCK  OF  SCHOOI^CENSUS  FOR  BALTIMORE. 

"Wo  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  city-authorities  the  importance  of  taking  a  school- 
eensus,  which  shall  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  and  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  lies  before  us.  Even  if  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  as  serious  a  business  as  we  fear  it  is,  we  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  a 
*  compulsory  law,'  though  the  current  ef  opinion  among  philosophic  edncators  seems 
to  set  in  that  direction  just  now.  We  have  not  yet  done  what  we  could  to  make  schools 
attractive,  interesting,  and  useful ;  and  until  that  is  done  we  believe  that  it  is  not  pm- 
deut  to  use  force.  We  would  rather  draw  than  drive;  we  would  rather  allure  tnau 
compel.  We  do  not  deny  the  abstract  rij^ht  of  a  State  to  force  a  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  food  upon  an  unwilling  stomach ;  but  we  hold  jLhat  the  first  duty  is  to  pro- 
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Tide  good  food  and  to  create  a  healthy,  natural  appetite,  which  will  render  force  un- 
necessary. Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that,  at  least  in  Baltimore  and  in  some  of  the 
other  cities  and  larger  towns,  some  additional  legislation  is  needed  to  provide  the  ele- 
ments of  education  for  *  idle,  truant,  and  neglected  children."' 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

; 

In  the  report  for  1871-'72,  the  board  remarks  that  "  Though  the  school-law,  amid  all 
its  changes  since  1B65,  has  always  contained  a  chapter  authorizing  uud  encouragiug 
the  organization  of  high  schools,  there  is  as  yet  no  high  school  in  connectiim  with  the 
public-school-system  in  Allegany,  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Ciiroliiie,  Carroll, 
Cecil,  Charles,  Frederick,  Hartbrd,  Howard,  Kent,  Montgomery,  Prince  George's,  Queen 
Anne,  St.  Mary's,  and  Washington  Counties.  In  Dorchester,  Talbot,  and  Worcester, 
liigfa  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
passing,  that  these  three  counties  report  an  increased  number  of  scholars  in  the  public 
schools.  In  Somerset  and  Wicomico,  arrangements  were  made,  about  the  close  of  the 
year,  to  change  the  old  academies  into  new  public  high  schools,  which  arrangements 
were  subsequently  carried  into  etiect.  There  is  a  probability  that  Baltimore  County 
will  have  a  high  school  before  the  date  of  the  next  annual  report.  Howard  has  taken 
a  step  backwards,  and,  by  appropriating  the  academic  fund  to  common -school-purposes, 
has  declared,  in  substance,  that  a  high  school  is  either  a  superfluity  or  an  unattainable 
luxury." 

On  this  subject  the  State-board  remarks : 

**  The  whole  subject  of  high  schools,  in  connection  with  State-donations  to  schools 
and  colleges,  deserves  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of  the  legislature.  We  are 
earnest  advocates  of  liberal  appropriations  for  higher  and  intermediate  education ;  but 
duty  compels  us  to  say  that  the  liberality  of  the  State  has  been  and  is  in  many  instan- 
ces sadly  abused ;  and  an  investigation  will  show  that,  if  the  purpose  be  to  secure  the 
smallest  return  for  the  largest  expenditure  of  money,  the  present  system  of  academic 
donations  is  a  decided  success. " 

Statiatioal  summary  of  academies  and  private  schools. 
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Brookville  Academy,  Brookville 

Cambridge  Hale  Academy,  Cambridge 

Centerville  Academy,  Centerville 

Charlotte  Hall  School,  St.  Mary's  County 

College  of  St  James,  College  of  St.  James  P.-O. 

I>arliDgton  Academy,  Darlington 

Elkton  Academy.  Elkton , 

£Dgli:ib.  ClQBsical,  and  Mathematical  School  for 
^yi,  Baltimore 

Evandale  Home  School,  Cecil  County 

F.  Knapp'H  German- American  Institute,  Baltimore 

UcDonogh's  Institute,  Baltimore  County 

Jfelroue  School,  Baltimore 

Milliugton  Academy,  Millington 

Newton's  Acud^my.  Baltimore 

Oxford  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore 

Pembroke  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore 

Richland  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore 

Stewart  Hall  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Insti- 
tute, Baltimore 

8t.  Joseph's  Academy.  Baltimore 

Upper  Marlboro'  Acaidemy,  Upper  Marlboro' 

West  Nottingham  Academy,  Colora 

Zion  School.  Baltimore 

Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  Baltimore. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  account  of  St.  John's  and  Washington  Colleges  appears  in  the  board 
eport  for  1873 : 
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"St.  John's  College,*  Annapolis,  reports  140  students  in  attendance  daring  the 
year  ended  July  31,  1873.  This  is  an  increase  of  20  over  laut  year  and  an  increase  of 
2  over  the  number  reported  in  1871.  Of  the  whole  number,  68  were  in  the  college 
proper  and  72  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  number  of  students  entitled  to  firee 
tuitions  is  150 ;  the  number  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege.  98.  The  number  of 
students  entitled  to  and  receiving  board  and  tuition,  free  of  exi)en8e,  is  50,  of  whom  1 
is  in  the  junior  class,  4  are  in  the  sophomore,  14  in  the  freshman,  and  31  in  the  prepara- 
tory. In  the  fall  of  1876  these  50  young  men,  who  have  received  board  and  education 
for  four  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  are  expected  to  take  their  places  for  two 
years  among  our  teachers,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  contract.  The  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest,  and  in  any  event  it  will  lead  to  valuable  results. 

"Washington  College,  in  Kent  County,  was  attended  during  the  past  year  by  23 
students,  ot  whom  9  received  board,  tuition,  and  books  free  of  charge."  The  late 
report  of  the  board  of  visitors  says :  *  There  were  five  graduates  at  the  last  com- 
mencement, all  of  whom  were  of  good  standing.  During  the  recent  vacation  the 
college-buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  aud  are  now  in  complete  condition  for 
the  reception  of  students.'  The  faculty  of  the  college  has  also  been  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized and  a  third  professor  added.  The  professors  are  men  of  experience  and  abil- 
ity, and  the  visitors  think  there  are  substantial  indications  of  renewed  prospinity  in  the 
future.  Under  the  united  efforts  of  the  visitors  and  faculty,  the  visitors  of  the  college 
confidently  hope  that  their  next  report  will  give  proof  of  substantial  progress. 

"  The  college  of  the  future. — ^I'he  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins  has 
placed  in  the  bands  of  trustees,  selected  by  himself,  a  property  estimated  at  not  less 
than  three  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  university  which  is  to 
bear  his  bame.  Not  Maryland  alone,  but  the  whole  civilized  world,  will  watch  with 
eager  interest  every  step  in  the  march  of  events  until  the  magnificent  intentions  of 
the  testator  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  With  ample  means  at  their  command,  it  will 
not  bo  difficult  for  the  trustees  to  raise  an  architectural  pile  that  shall  be  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  its  founder  and  a  fitting  temple  for  the  votaries  of  learning  to  worship  in. 
With  a  yearly  income  exceeding  the  revenues  of  the  wealthiest  of  American  colleges 
of  the  present  day,  which  makes  it  entirely  independent  of  patronage  for  its  support, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  will  attract  to  its  halls  as  professors  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
experience,  the  learning,  the  science,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  country.  Untram- 
nieled  by  tradition,  unfettered  by  superstition,  unhampered  by  conditions,  with  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  for  guidance  and  with  all  the  errors  of  the  past  for  warning,  may  we 
not  hope  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  jvill  be  conceived  in  such  a  spirit  and  be 
commenced  on  such  a  plan  as  will  warrant  the  expectation  that  it  may  one  day  become 
the  National  University  of  the  United  States?" 

Statistical  summary  of  colleges. 
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1 

>  c 
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Frederick  College 

3 

$15, 000 

$800 

1 
$2,000 

2.500 

LfOyola  College 

"* 

Mt.  St.  Clement'8  College 

Mi.  St.  Mary'n  College 

14 

-• 

40 

120 

9,000 

Rock  Hill  College 

22 
11 
9 
3 
U 

105 

27 

185 
68 

0 

«32,000 

0 

t 

6,500 

St.  Charlei*  College 

r  . 

4,060 
4,09a 

St.  John's  College 

0 

72 

800,000 

'  f25,6o6 

Washingtou  College 

^. 

WcHtem  Maryland  CoUeget 

72 

33.000 

33,000 

500 

18  000 

3,666 

i 

*Thi8  college  receives  from  the  legislature  eomethlng  of  the  game  fostering  care  as  is  bestowed  in  reverb 
Southern  and  "Westeni  States  on  the  Stato-universlues.  In  1872  it  had  from  this  source,  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  its  librarv  aud  apparatus,  $5,000,  boBides  a  regular  grant  of  $3,(K)0  per  annum  and  a  special  grant 
of  112,000  u  year  for  nix  years  from  1871.  It  has  aluo  from  the  legislature  $10,000  a  year  *'  to  fuminh  board, 
fuel,  lightM.  aud  washing  for  two  froo  student**  in  its  collegiate  course  for  each  senatorial  district  in  the  State." 
These  siudonta  number  50.  and  are  under  bond  to  teach  school  in  the  State  for  not  less  than  two  years  afler 
leaving  coilt'ge.    The  receipts  from  legislative  appropriations  have  thus  been,  for  the  year,  $25,000. 

t  Appropriation  by  legislature. 

*  The  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  the  partial  co-education  of  the  sexes,  the  two  meeticgat  chapel-senioefl 
and  at  meals  and  having  the  unno  teachers,  though  not  recitiun  in  the  samo  classes.  The  retolts  of  this  ayi- 
tern  are  held  by  the  college  authorities  to  be  '*  eminently  satiseoctory." 
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COULEOSS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Five  seminaries  and  colleges  exclusively  for  young  ladies  report  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  494  pnpils,  of  whom  114  are  in  preparatory  and  380  in  colle<;iato  studies, 
and  49  teachers — 11  gentlemen  and  38  ladies.  In  fonr  of  these  colleges  the  pupils  in 
the  different  classes  are  divided  as  follows:  in  the  frtvshman-year,  6*2 ;  sophomore,  S6 ; 
junior.  53;  senior,  33:  3  others  were  pursuing  post-graduate-studies.  Music — both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  and  French  are  taught  in  all  these  institutions, 
and  in  all  hut  one,  German  is  added.  All  report  the  possession  of  cheraic  laborato- 
ries ahd  philosophic  cabinets,  one  a  natural-history-museum  and  a  gymnasium,  and 
two  the  beginnings  of  an  art-gallery.  All  have  libraries,  the  largest  numbering  3,750, 
the  smallest  50  volumes. 

THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Agricnltnral  College  reports  130  students,  a  decrease  of  8  as  compared  with  last 
year.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  president,  Rev.  Samuel  Register,  D.  D.,  resigned, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  General  Samuel  Jones,  of  the  University 
of  California.  Tuition  in  the  college  is  now  free  to  all  young  men  in  the  State  who 
are  qualified  to  pursue  its  course  of  study.  Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  given  to 
all  students  who  desire  it,  but  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  those  who  have  had  no 
elementary  training  in  classics  have  abundant  occupation  in  the  study  of  modern  lan- 

?[nages,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  mental  and  moral  science.  It  is  a 
undameutal  principle  of  the  college  that  the  study  of  science  is  not  inferior  to  the 
Btody  of  classics,  either  as  regards  mental  discipline  or  future  usefulness ;  consequently 
no  student  suffers  any  loss  of  standing  or  respectability  through  not  taking  a  full  classic 
course.  An  appropriation  of  |3,000  by  the  legislature  is  required  for  the  purchase  of 
chemic  and  philosophic  apparatus  ;  there  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  it,  and  the  invest- 
ment will  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  educational  advantages. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  stndents  enrolled  during  the  year  ended  May  31,  1873,  waa 
146.  This  is  16  less  than  the  number  reported  for  the  preceding  year  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence is  more  than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  the  students  who  entered  remained  a  longer 
time,  so  that  in  fact  the  average  attendance  of  the  year  was  the  largest  on  record,  1 14 
students  having  been  present  at  the  final  examination.  The  students  were  distributed 
as  follows :  from  Allegany  Connty,  2  ;  Anne  Arundel,  7  ;  Baltimore  County,  18 ;  Balti- 
more City,  59;  Calvert,  2;  Caroline,  3 ;  Carroll,  2:  Doi Chester,  6;  Fre<lerick,  3;  Har- 
ford, 6;  Howard,  3;  Montgomery,  3 ;  Prince  George's,  6;  Queen  Anne,  7;  St.  Mary's, 
2 ;  Somerset,  6  ;  Talbot,  3  ;  Washington,  4  ;  Worcester,  3  ;  District  of  Columbia,  1. 
The  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  was  13,  of  whom  12  are  now  teaching.  The 
whole  number  of  students  enrolled  since  the  organization  of  the  school  in  1865  is  675.  ' 
Of  these  325  were  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  when  last  heard  from. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  153,  of  whom  81  are  of  the  highest  grade,  (teachers 
of  grammar-schools.)  Of  these  81,  74  are  now  teaching,  2  are  engaged  in  other  em- 
ployments, 4  (ladies)  are  married,  and  1  is  dead.  Wherever  they  have  been  employed 
tJiey  have  given  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  The  school  is  willing  to  rest  its  repu- 
tation on  the  work  done  by  its  graduates. 

"  We  renew  the  request,  so  often  made  l)efore,  that  the  legislature  would  make  an  ap- 

Eropriation  to  build  or  purchase  a  house  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  If  the  pub- 
c-school-system  is  to  continue,  the  normal  school  must  continue  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  it ;  and  a  permanent  building  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The 
boose  now  rented  may  and  probably  will  pass  from  our  control  in  Jaly  next.  We  rely 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  provide  that  this  large,  fionrishing,  and  popular 
school  shall  not  be  dissolved  for  want  of  accommodations.'' 

NORMAL  school's  RESULTS. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  "  Do  the  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  actually  engage 
in  teaching  f  "  A  few  plain  figures,"  says  the  principal,  "  will  answer  the  question. 
A  considerable  number  of  students  (averaging  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number) 
enter  the  school  without  adequate  preparation  and  without  any  just  conception  of  the 
severe  mental  labor  they  will  be  called  on  to  perform.  Such  usually  leave  within  six 
months.  And  yet  of  the  whole  number  of  593  students  who  had  entered  before  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  more  than  three  hundred  became  teachers.  Between  January,  1866,  and 
June,  1872,  the  State  Normal  School  commissioned  69  graduates  of  the  highest  grade. 
Of  these,  63  were  actually  employed  as  teachers  in  lb72;  1  (gentleman)  having  paid 
tuition-fees,  and  not  being  under  obligations  to  teach,  engaged  in  business;  3 
(ladies)  had  married  and  2  (ladies)  were  waiting  for  and  ready  to  accept  employ- 
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ment  as  teachers."    It  is  doubtfnl  whether  the  members  of  any  profession  can  show  a 
greater  amount  of  persistency  than  these  figures  indicate. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

On  this  subject  the  board  says :  "  We  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  Normal  School  is  rapidly  becoming  a  college  for  women  exclusively.  The  number 
of  young  men  in  attendance  has  always  been  small,  never  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  students.  In  1872,  there  were  23  young  men  j  in  187.3,  there  were  13; 
in  1874;  tliere  are  only  8.  The  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  for  the  free  boarding  of 
such  students  in  St.  John's  College  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  become  teachers  seems 
to  indicate  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  St.  John's  College  should  become  the 
Normal  School  for  men.  Under  these  circumstances  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  State 
Normal  School  should  be  open  to  women  exclusively.  In  making  this  recommendation 
we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  so  far  an  the  principle  of  co-education  of  the 
sexes  is  concerned,  our  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success.  If  tlie  two  sexes  were 
equal  or  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  no  change  would  be  asked  for.  But  it  is  evident 
that  a  school  consisting  of  140  students  of  one  sex  and  only  8  of  the  other  must  work 
awkwardly  for  both  parties.  If  we  believe  that  woman  needs  education  as  much  as 
man,  that  she  is  as  capable  of  receiving  it  and  will  make  as  good  us6  of  it,  it  will  bo 
hard  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  State  has  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  men  and 
so  little  for  the  education  of  women.  The  public  schools  and  the  State  Normal  School 
are  open  alike  to  both,  but  there  the  equality  ends.  We  spend  $40,000  a  year  in  col- 
leges and  academies  from  which  women  are  excluded  and  only  $5,000  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  women  exclusively ;  and  part  even  of  this  small  sum  is  expended  useless- 
ly for  education  no  higher  and  better  than  that  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  district- 
school. 

"  If  this  question  of  higher  education  could  be  considered  in  the  light  of  our  present 
necessities,  apart  from  and  unincumbered  with  local  associations  and  personal  inter- 
ests, it  would  be  easily  perceived  that  Maryland  cannot  afford  to  maintain  more  than 
two  State-colleges — one  for  men  and  one  for  women — and  tbat  by  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  now  appropriated,  without  calling  on  the  State  for  any  additional 
help,  two  colleges  of  high  standing  could  be  maintained." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  PUPILS. 

The  Howard  Normal  School  continues  its  useful  labors  for  the  education  of  colored 
teachers.  It  had  231  pupils  during  the  year  1871-72,  of  whom  69  were  in  the 
normal  department,  87  in  the  grammar-school,  and  75  in  the  primary.  It  is  uuforta- 
nate  that,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  teachers,  comparatively  few  remain  tu  com- 
plete their  studies.  Yet  even  those  who  left  school  prematurely  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  are  generally  giving  satisfaction.  There  have  been  47  of  those  thus  partly 
trained  emploj^ed  within  the  State  as  teachers.  The  report  for  1873  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  school  for  the  past  year. 

"  The  normal  school  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers  is  now  in  the  eighth  year  of 
it«  existence.  The  number  of  different  pupils  in  all  departments  (normal,  grammar, 
and  primary)  is  234  and  the  average  attendance  is  186.  The  number  in  the  normal 
department  is  74.  There  is  a  well-selected  library  of  oyer  1,000  -volumes,  but  no  philo- 
sophic or  chemio  apparatus,  a  want  which  ought  to  be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible. 
All  the  pupils  pay  for  their  tuition,  but  the  receipts  from  this  source  and  from  the 
St-ate-treosury  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses.  We  commend  this 
excellent  and  indispensable  institution  to  the  generous  liberality  of  the  State.  There 
are  at  this  time  72  of  the  students  employed  as  teachers  in  various  counties,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  heard,  they  are  doing  good  service.  We  suggest  that  the  certifi- 
cate or  diploma  of  this  school  should  be  made  a  legal  qualification  for  teaching  iu 
colored-schools. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTE. 

Of  this,  the  State-board  of  education  says :  "  The  schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute 
form  a  very  important  part  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the  State.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred young  men,  most  of  whom  are  busily  employed  during  the  day  in  the  active  duties 
of  life,  assemble  in  these  schools  in  the  evening  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  book-keeping, 
music,  and  drawing.  The  drawing-classes  are  the  largest,  the  most  important^ and  the 
most  interesting.    They  are  twelve  in  number  and  are  arranged  as  follows : 

**  (1)  The  elementary  class,  182  pupils,  engaged  in  drawing  from  flat  studies ;  (2)  the 
first  preparatory,  40  pupils,  drawing  from  flat  studies  of  a  more  difficult  character  than 
the  preceding^  (3)  the  second  preparatory,  67  pupils,  engaged  in  pencil-drawings  fi:t)m 
the  round;  (4)  third  preparatory,  31  pupils,  advanced  studies  from  the  same;  (5) 
geometric  class,  41  pupils,  applied  geometric  drawing;  (6)  fourth  preparatory,  39 
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pupils,  details  of  mecbanic  and  arcbitectnral  drawing;  (7)  perspective  and  archi- 
tectnrol,  12  pnpils,  pencil-drawings  from  the  flat  and  round ;  (B)  artistic  class^  3  pupils 
same  as  the  above  in  design;  (9)  mechanic  class,  4  pupils,  drawings  of  machinery 
and  mechanic  engineering ;  (10)  architectural  class,  12  pupils,  architectural  draw- 
ings and  designs ;  (11)  general  drawing-class,  9  pupils,  including  all  the  above  studies ; 
and  (12)  graduating  class,  11  pupils,  including  the  tine  arts,  architectural  and  mechanic 
engineering. 

"The  usual  appropriation  t^  this  school  from  the  State-treasury  is  $3,000,  which 
hardly  enables  the  directors,  with  all  the  aid  they  can  get  from  other  sources,  to  meet 
the  annual  expenses.  There  is  a  pressing  demand  at  the  present  time,  also,  for  Uetter 
accommodations,  the  rooms  now  occupied  being  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable, 
and  we  hope  that  the  joint  liberality  of  the  city  and  the  State  will  place  this  admirable 
institation  in  a  position  to  extend  to  the  students  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  de- 
serve." 

PRINCIPLES  THAT  SHOUU)  REGULATE  STATE-DONATIONS. 

"  We  renew  our  annual  protest  against  the  way  in  which  the  academic  donations  are 
distributed  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  ;  and  we  again  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  this  subject.  We  state  briefly,  without  argument,  the  follow- 
ing principles,  which,  we  think,  will  bear  examination: 

*•  First.  No  public  money  should  be  given  to  any  college  or  academy  which  is  con- 
trolled, nominally  or  actually,  by  any  religious  denomination. 

"  Secondly.  No  public  money  should  be  given  to  any  college  or  academy  that  is  con- 
ducted simply  as  a  private  and  personal  business-enterprise. 

"  Thirdly.  No  public  money  should  be  given  to  any  school,  college,  or  academy  unless 
the  State  has  a  representation  on  the  board  of  management  in  proportion  to  the  money 
expended  by  the  State. 

"  Fourthly.  Public  money  granted  for  one  purpose  should  not  be  applied  to  another. 

"  The  rigid  application  of  these  principles  would  prevent  many  abuses  of  which  we  now 
complain.'^ 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL    ACADEMY,  ANNAPOLIS. 

Although  national  in  its  connection  and  character,  this  great  naval  school  is  noticed 
here  because  of  its  location^  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Originally  little  more  than  a 
school  ofpractice  and  comparatively  slender  mental  training  on  board  ship,  it  was,  in 
1850,  reorganized  under  the  title  of  "  The  Naval  Academy,"  as  a  training-school  for 
midshipmen  in  all  the  theoretic  and  practical  branches  of  instruction  that  could  flt 
them  for  their  profession.  The  course  of  study  was  materially  enlarged  and  the  insti- 
tution placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.  The 
next  year  a  four-years  course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  In  March,  18(57,  it  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  but  its  administration  continued 
to  be  mainly  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  had 
been  formed  and  put  in  charge  of  it  in  July,  1862.  Since  March,  1809,  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  over  it  has  been  without  this  intervention.  March  3, 1873,  a  law  was 
passed  extending  the  course  of  study  to  six  years,  the  rule  applying  to  all  classes  ad- 
mitted after  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  not  to  those  which  had  previously  entered. 

In  these  years  the  cadet-midshipmen  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
drill,  not  only  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  but  in  the  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages,  in  history,  international  law,  seamanship,  ship-building,  gunnery, 
and  8t?eam-enginery,  drawing  (both  mechanical  and  free-hand)  being  carried  through 
aU,  especially  in  its  applications  to  ship-construction,  machinery,  and  map-making. 
Three  times  each  week,  weather  permitting,  exercises  in  practical  seamanship  on  board 
Bhip  or  in  boats,  help  to  vary  the  course  of  the  lecture  and  recitation-room,  while, 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  September,  a  cruise  alon^  the  coast  in  a 
United  States  sailing-ship  or  steamer  gives  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  all 
the  nautical  knowle(&e  that  has  been  acquired.  The  number  of  cadet-midshipmen  for 
the  session  of  1873-74  is  241. 

Since  1864,  classes  of  naval  constructors,  or  civil  and  steam-engineers,  called  cadet- 
enprineers,  have  been  permitted  to  be  educated  at  the  Academy,  the  number  of  such' 
being  limited  to  50,  and  the  course  for  them  being  two  years  at  the  school  and  now  also 
two  years  on  board  ship. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR   EDUCATION  OF  THE    DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1873  was  marked  here  by  the  removal  of  the  pupils 
from  the  unsightly  old  buildings  previously  occupied  into  an  elegant  and  spacious  new 
one,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  State.  The  health  and  spirit  of  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tntion  have  been  nrtost  favorably  affected  by  the  change.  Ninety-nine  pupils  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  year,  of  whom  62  were  males  and  37  females.  Of  this 
number  44  were  from  Baltimoie,  52  from  other  portions  of  Maryland,  and  3  from  other 
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States.  The  standing  of  the  school  is  said  to  be  intellectually  decidetlly  above  what  it 
has  been,  the  first  class,  instead  of  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  material, 
continuing,  with  three  exceptions,  the  same  as  the  preceding  year.  This  has  enabled  the 
teachers  to  take  up  a  new  and  more  advanced  course  of  study,  and  thus  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  throughout  the  school. 

A  class  in  articulation,  or  lii>-reading,  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  a  skillful 
and  trained  hand  for  more  than  two  years,  and  zealous  labor  has  secured  very  gratify- 
ing results.  But  whether  this  method  would  be  expedient  or  useful  with  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  generally  is  held  to  be  yet  undetermined. 

In  the  industrial  department  less  than  half  the  boys  are  receiving  mechanic  in- 
struction in  the  only  trade  that  has  thus  far  been  introduced,  that  of  shoe-making. 
But  the  success  in  this  has  been  so  great  as  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  yet  other 
trades.  The  shoe-shop  has  not  only  nearly  paid  its  way,  but  has  turned  out  good  work 
and  good  workmen.  Three  of  the  boys  who  commenced  work  in  it  acquired  such  skill 
as  to  find  employment  afterward  at  good  wages,  and  one  of  them  at  high  rates  of 
pay. 

The  library  contains  now  about  2,000  volumes  and,  with  its  well-filled  reading-room, 
forms  a  great  attraction  for  the  pupils  in  their  leisure-hours. 


MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE    INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUND. 

At  the  date  of  the  report  for  1871  there  were  48  pupils  in  this  institution.  The  dis- 
charges and  admissions  for  1872  having  been  equal,  this  still  represented  the  number 
present  at  the  time  oi  the  last  report.  Of  these  32  are  from  Baltimore,  the  remaining 
IC  from  other  counties  of  the  State. 

Through  a  liberal  bequest  of  ^50,000  from  Mr.  Alex.  Lorman,  the  directors  have  been 
enabled  to  enlarge  and  improve  their  building,  to  purchase  additional  ground  for  its 
uses,  and  to  erect  a  stable.  The  teachers  and  pupils  having  been  mutually  faithful, 
commendable  progress  in  study  has  been  made.  Sewing,  broom-making,  and  piano- 
tuning  have  been  taught  in  connection  with  the  other  studies;  but  the  need  of  fur- 
ther industrial  training  in  the  school  and  of  some  industrial  association  for  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  adult  blind  after  their  leaving  school  is  spoken  of. 

A  department  for  blind  colored  children  and  deaf  mutes,  provided  for  by  the  last 
legislature,  was  opened  at  92  South  Broadway,  Baltimore,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1872, 
with  a  matron  and  2  teachers.  Subsequently  a  broom-shop  was  added,  with  another 
teacher  for  it.  Six  pupils  have  been  admitted  here  and  several  others  were  at  the  date 
of  the  report  awaiting  admission. 

Statiatical  summary  of  schools  for  profes8i4>nal  instruetUm, 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

St,  Mary'8  Seminary,  of  BalUmore  City . . . 

Theologic    department,  Mt.  St.   Mary's 

Colle^fo     -               .             

6 

.... 

70 

Woodstock  College 

11 

12 

9 
9 

35 

4 

8 

.... 

102 
114 

$130,000 

$46,066 

900 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  department,  Univenlty  of  Mary- 
land  

3,  SCO 

Medical  department,   Washington  Uni- 
▼eraity 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Maryland  Dental  College  of  Baltimore 

City..- 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy. 

60 

17 
65 

130 

$6,000 
3.000 

6,000 

250 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 
Marvland  Acricaltnral  College 

50,000 

100,000 

$112,200 

6,747 

•6,000 

'Annual  appropriation  from  the  State. 

One  business-college  appears  also  in  this  State,  with  389  students. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  McDonongh  Institute  was  opened  on  the  22d  of  November,  when  41  pupils 
were  admitted.  The  oWect  of  the  institute  is,  in  the  words  of  the  founder,  to 
give  "  instruction  in  the  Christian  teli^ion,  a  plain  English  education,  music,  and  the 
art  of  husbandry  or  farming  to  poor  boys  of  good  character,  of  respectable  associations  in 
life,  residents  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.*'  For  this  purpose  John  McDonough  left  his  entire 
property,  valued  then  at  several  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Now 
Orleans.  The  war,  lawsuits,  and  various  casualties  seriously  diminished  the  value 
of  the  property ;  still  the  amount  realized  by  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  in  excess  of 
1725,000.  With  this  a  farm  of  833  acres  of  good  land  was  purchased  near  the  city,  and 
a  house  fitted  up  temporarily  for  the  accommodation  of  50  pupils.  It  is  reckoned  that 
after  the  permanent  buildings  are  erected  the  trustees  will  have  an  annual  income 
sufficient  tor  the  maintenance  and  education  of  250  boys.  The  manual-labor-school, 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  which  have  been  stated  in  a  previous  report,  is  still  con- 
tinning  its  good  work ;  but  no  report  has  been  received  of  the  number  of  boys  in  at- 
tendauce. 

MUSICAL  ACADEMIES. 

From  Appletons'  Journal  we  clip  the  following  concerning  musical  academies  in  gen- 
eial  and  the  Peabody  in  particular : 

"  Several  ambitious  attempts  have  been  made  to  found  musical  conservatories  and 
all  the  tricks  of  puffery  have  been  lavishly  used  to  cheat  the  public  into  an  undis- 
criminating  confidence.  But  all  of  these  have  failed,  and  still  American  aspirants  for 
musical  greatness  have  been  carried  abroad  in  steady  streams  of  travel  by  the  com- 

E&rative  ease  with  which  the  higher  needs  of  study  are  answered  in  Europe.  The 
uropean  conservatory  is  a  complete  musical  university,  and  some  of  the  best  ones,  as 
the  Conservatoire  de  Paris  and  the  institution  at  Leipsic,  are  armed  with  even  more 
perfect  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  music  than  are  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
cerlin  even  for  studies  in  philosophy  and  literature.  Not  only  -are  all  the  branches  of 
the  musical  art  and  the  principles  of  the  science  taught  by  the  most  accomplished  pro- 
fessors, not  only  is  instruction  given  on  the  different  leading  instruments  which  con- 
stitute the  orchestra,  but  that  mode  of  teaching  most  efficacious  of  all  is  carefully 
osed  which  corresponds  to  the  clinic  lecture  in  tne  medical  school,  the  moot-court  in 
the  law-school,  the  lessons  in  copying  and  practice  which  the  student  in  sculpture  and 
{NBdnting  gets  in  the  picture-gallery  or  the  atelier  of  his  master.  In  other  words,  to 
either  of  the  great  institutions  mentioned  above  there  is  attached  a  fine  orchestra, 
the  special  function  of  which  is  to  educate  the  ear  and  sensibility  of  the  musical  stu- 
dent through  the  agency  of  continual  habit.  All  the  different  stages  in  the  unfolding 
of  musical  taste  and  talent  are  illustrated  by  the  daily  interpretation  of  symphony, 
quartets,  quintets,  &c.,  and  thus  theoretic  knowledge  goes  hand  in  hand  with  most 
subtle  and  sensitive  feeling  in  its  practice.  This  crowning  agency  in  a  musical  curricu- 
lum is  absent  in  America  from  all  our  so-called  conservatoires ^  except  from  the  Peabody 
Institute  in  Baltimore.with  which  all  our  readers  are  familiar,  at  least  by  name,  as  having 
been  endowed  by  the  great  philanthropist  whose  name  it  bears.  This  institute  may, 
then,  be  called  tne  only  school  in  the  IJnited  States  which  embodies  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  a  great  musical  school.  It  is  the  pioneer  of  a  full  and  comprehensive  system 
of  teaching.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  music  by  no  means  covers  all  the 
cround  aimed  at  under  Mr.  Peabody's  endowment,  for  the  nucleus  of  a  great  free 
library  is  also  organized  and  liberal  provision  made  for  lectures  in  literature  and  sci- 
ence. The  mnsical  department  of  the  Peabody  Institute  professes  to  include  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  vocal  and  instrumental  study,  including  the  leading  orchestral  in- 
struments as  well  as  the  piano,  and  the  school  of  composition  as  well  as  that  of  mere 
execution.  Attached  to  the  institution  is  a  fine  orchestra  of  forty  pieces,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Asger  Hamerik,  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  great  French  composer  Ber- 
lioz, and  also  of  Franz  Liszt.  The  orchestra,  in  addition  to  its  special  connection  with 
the  school,  performs  the  same  office  for  Baltimore  which  is  filled  in  New  York  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Theodore  Thomas  organization.  Mr.  Hamerik,  the  con- 
ductor, is  also  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  instruction  m  the  institute,  and  the  two  duties 
sapplemeut  each  other  admirably.  As  the  symphony-concerts,  with  their  attendant 
rehearsals,  are  provided  for  by  the  endowment-fund,  the  directors  of  the  institute  are 
enabled  to  reduce  the  rates  of  admission  to  a  merely  nominal  price,  which  porrnits  the 
poor  man  who  loves  music  to  attend  as  well  as  the  man  of  wealth.  In  the  symphony- 
series  th'ere  is  a  regular  students'-course,  in  which  the  principles  of  handling  an  or- 
chestra are  specifically  illustrated  and  an  attempt  made  to  familiarize  the  audience 
with  the  laws  underlying  each  of  the  great  works  produced,  as  well  as  each  com- 
poser's peculiar  mode  of  treatment.  The  latter  aim  is  further  carried  out  by  the  rule 
adopted  of  confining  each  one  of  the  concerts  to  some  one  of  the  great  schools  in  mu- 
sic, now  the  German,  now  the  Italian,  and  now  the  French.    The  student  is  thus  en- 
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abled  to  devote  his  whole  thoaght  to  one  branch  at  a  time  and  tb  mi^e  a  carefnl 
analysis  of  the  modes  and  tendencies  embodied  in  each  school  without  danger  of  con- 
fusion. To  sum  up  the  peculiarities  of  the^  symphony-concerts  in  a  few  words,  it  is 
aimed,  even  when  they  are  ostensibly  given  for  the  general  public,  to  make  them  sub- 
ject to  the  great  purpose  of  the  institute:  systematic  and  thorough  instruction.  The 
plan  on  which  the  musical  department  of  the  Peabody  Institute  is  organized  is  a  grand 
one,  and,  though  not  yet  completely  unfolded  in  all  its  possibilities,  promises  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  great  art-problems  of  the  country,  viz :  *  How 
shall  we  develop  the  growing  esthetic  tastes  of  our  people  under  purely  home-aus- 
pices f  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  example  set  by  the  Baltimore  institution 
will  soon  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

THB  MBBTINO  OF  THE  MARYXAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  at  Hagerstown,  which  commenced 
August  27, 1873.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  the  president  was 
instructed  to  prepare  a  circular  requesting  the  county-boards  of  school-commissioners 
to  enforce  the  law  which  requires  teachers  to  hold  certificates  before  taking  charge  of 
schools  and  instructing  the  treasurers  not  to  pay  any  salary  where  the  law  is  not  com- 
plied with,  and  also  requiring  teachers  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  dis- 
trict-trustees before  assuming  control  of  schools.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  power 
of  appointing  assistant  teachers  is  vested  in  the  county-8chool-commissionei*8,  and  not 
in  the  district-trustees. 

At  half  past  10  o'clock  Prof.  James  M.  Garnett,  the  president  of  the  teachers'  associ- 
ation, called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  eighth  annual  session  was  opened  with 
prayer.  Rev.  John  McCron,  D.  D.,  the  principal  of  the  Hagerstown  Female  Seminary, 
then  addressed  the  association,  welcoming  the  members  to  Hagerstown. 

Prof.  Garnett  returned  the  thanks  of  the  association  for  the  warm  welcome  which 
they  had  received. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  defense  being  called  for,  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman,  stated  that  no  occasion  liad  arisen  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
association  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  John  R.  Roche,  of  Baltimore,  then  delivered  an  address  upon  the  subject  of 
mathematics. 

No  further  business  of  importance  was  transacted  in  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  the  association  re-assembled  at  2  o'clock. 

Prof.  John  A.  Remley,  of  Hagerstown,  then  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  "  Ir- 
regular attendance:  the  causes  and  remedies."  He  said  that  out  of  the  200,000 
children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  there  were  only  enrolled 
60,000,  and  out  of  these  there  was  only  an  average  attendance  of  40,000.  Ho  cla,imed 
that  Washington  County  was  the  banner-county  of  the  Skate  in  regard  to  attendance, 
there  being  an  average  attendance  of  33  per  cent,  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  connty- 
schools.  In  regard  to  the  remedy  he  contondeil  that  the  State  should  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  upon  the  schools,  and  as  an  example  of  such  a  measure  ho  referred  to 
the  prosperity  and  material  progress  of  Prussia,  where  a  rigid  compulsory  system  is  en- 
forced. Ho  urged  that  the  association  should  use  its  influence  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
a  law  upon  the  subject  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

'*  Kesolvedf  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland,  in  council  assembled, 
direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  to  wait  upon  tue  legislature  and  ask 

the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  regular  attendance  in  the  public  schools." 

Prof.  H.  A.  Lucy,  of  Howard  County,  then  read  a  paper  on  **  compulsory  education," 
in  which  he  opposed  the  passage  of  any  law  to  compel  attendance  upon  schools,  and 
advocated  a  system  of  encouragement,  by  furnishing  high  schools  in  each  county,  and 
holding  forth  special  inducements  to  bring  about  a  larger  attendance.  Rev.  A.  G. 
Warley,  of  Queen  Anne  County,  seconded  the  resolution  offered  by  Prof.  Remley,  and 
aJso  advocated  very  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  the  passage  of  it. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Newell  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  He  claimed  that  when 
teachers  came  before  tne  legislature  and  asked  for  a  compulsory  law  they  acknowl- 
edged their  own  incompetencv. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Schoemaker  spoke  of  his  experience  in  this  matter  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
claimed  that  it  was  wrong  to  quote  the  results  obtained  from  the  European  system  of 
education  as  arguments  in  favor  of  establishing  similar  systems  here.  He  argued  that 
the  results  of  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war  were  more  owing  to  the  want  of  religious 
training  in  France  and  its  enforcement  in  Prussia  than  to  anything  else,  and  also  that 
compulsory  education  was  contrary  to  our  system  of  government.  Men  in  this  coun- 
try are  unwilling  to  be  educated  or  made  righteous  by  compulsion :  the  principle  of 
blind  obedience  to  the  powers  that  bo  is  not  recognized  here;  and  until  it  is  it  will  be 
useless  to  pass  a  compulsory  law  upon  the  subject. 

Prof.  Remley  replied  to  some  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced  by  those  who 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  his  resolution. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Newson,  of  Carroll  County,  also  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  its 
passage. 

The  qaestion  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  then  put  to  vote  and  negatived. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  commenced  with  music  by  the  Hagerstown  band. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Garnett  delivered  the  annual  address,  his  theme  bein^  the  "  Past  and  present  of 
education  in  Maryland."  The  address  was  an  interesting  review  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time  and  of  the  defects  in  the 
present  State-system. 

Upon  motion  o^  Dr.  Bryan,  of  Dorchester  County,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were 
returned  to  Prof.  Garnett  for  his  address,  and  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  it 
for  publication  by  the  association,  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  boards  of  county- 
school-commissioners  and  among  the  members  of  the  next  legislature. 

Thursday,  August  28,  Prof  William  R.  Creery,  of  Baltimore,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  **  History  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland." 

Upon  motion  of  Prof.  Remley,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were  returned  to  Prof. 
Creery,  and  lie  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

Prof.  Garnett  called  Prof  Leakin  to  the  chair,  and  offered  an  amendipent  to  arti- 
cle 7  of  the  constitution,  striking  out  the  proviso  "  that  none  but  public  school- 
teachers shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  the  association,"  and  also  que  sub- 
stituting for  article  6  of  the  constitution  the  following :  '*A11  public-  and  private-school- 
teachers, including  professors  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  schoolrcommissioners,  and 
superintendents,  are  hereby  declared  members  of  this  association  upon  signing  the 
constitution,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  paying  to  the  treasurer  fifty  cents,  and 
shall  continue  their  membership  by  the  annual  payment  of  this  amount."  The  amend- 
ments were  laid  over  for  action  t<i-morrow.  He  also  off(&red  a  resolution  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  be  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  the  editor  of  the  Virginia 
Educational  Journal  for  the  publication  of  sucb  papers  presented  to  this  association  as 
the  executive  committee  may  select. 

Rev.  Dr.  Heat«n  offered  an  amendment  to  instruct  the  executive  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  similar  journal  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  Bryan  advocated  the  including  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jou^ial  in  the  original  reso- 
lution, as  many  of  the  teachers  now  take  it. 

Prof.  Creery  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Maryland  journal. 

Dr.  Nelson  expressed  himself  also  in  favor  of  Dr.  Heaton's  amendment,  but  he  wanted 
the  matter  referred  to  a  special  committee,  the  executive  committee  having  enoagh  of 
other  matters  to  attend  to. 

Prof.  Garnett  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  association,  withdrew  his  original 
resolution  and  offered  as  a  substitute  a  resolution/*  that  a  special  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  educational 
journal  for  the  State,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. " 

Prof.  William  £lliott  expressed  himself  as  also  in  favor  of  a  Maryland  journal.  The 
motion  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Bryan,  Dr.  Heaton,  and  Prof.  Newell. 

Prof  Gamett's, resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Prof.  Garnett  also  offered  a  resolution  "  that  the  teachers  of  private)  schools  in  this 
State  are  hereby  especially  invited  to  connect  themselves  with  this  association,  and  the 
s^retary  is  directed  to  communicate  to  therm  this  invitation."    Adopted. 

The  question  arising  as  to  the  place  for  the  next  meeting.  Prof  Hollingshead  sug- 
gested Baltimore,  and  Mr.  John  E.McCann,  Cumberland.  Decided  by  vote  in  tavor  of 
Baltimore. 

At  the  afternoon-session,  Prof.  Newell,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  text-books, 
made  a  verbal  report.  He  said  the  committee  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sociation to  two  particulars :  the  selection  of  text-books  and  the  use  of  text-books.  As 
to  the  first,  he  claimed  they  should  not  be  selected  either  by  the  teachers  or  by  those 
who  pay  for  them,  the  parents  or  school-commissioners,  but  by  experts  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  if  possible,  who  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contracts.  In  regard 
to  the  kind  of  books  to  be  selected,  they  should  not  necessarily  be  the  cheapest,  nor  of 
that  kind  on  the  title-pages  of  which  you  find  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors,  nor  of  that  kind  which  are  most  vehemently  urged  upon  us  by  the  book- 
agents,  but  of  that  kind  yhich  examination  and  trial  will  prove  to  be  welf  adapted  to 
the  ends  we  have  in  view.  They  should  be  short  books  and  those  which  will  stimu- 
late personal  observation  and  thought  on  the  part  of  both  scholars  and  teachers.  As 
to  the  use  of  the  books  after  the  proper  kind  had  been  obtained,  tbe  committee  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  teach  the  books  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  a  subject  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  modern  languages  was  ma^e  by  Prof  C.  F.  Raddatz, 
of  the  Baltimore  City  College.  He  confined  it  exclusivelv  to  the  subject  of  **  The  study 
of  the  German  language,"  how  it  had  been  pursued  in  the  college  And  the  results  ob> 
tained. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  the  State-superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
was  then  introduced  to  the  association  and  addressed  it  briefly.    He  said  that  he  had 
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come  to-day  to  shake  bands  with  the  teachers  of  Maryland  on  behalf  of  the  teachers 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  school-system  of  Pennsylvania  in  all  respects  and  also  spoke  of  what  they  in- 
tended to  do  in  that  State  in  the  future  to  remedy  the  defects  that  still  exist. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  INSTITUTIONS. 

Among  the  many  noble  benefactions  for  educational  and  benevolent  purposes  be- 
stowed in  the  past  year,  those  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  stand  grandly 
promiuent.  The  donor  of  these,  formerly  a  prosperous  merchant  inthe  city  and  more 
recently  a  noted  bank-  and  railroad-manager,  having  accumulated  a  great  fortune, 
which  there  was  no  immediate  family  to  claim,  determined  to  bestow  thelarger  portion 
of  it  on  the  foundation  of  a  university,  a  hospital,  and  an  orphans'-home,  which  should 
bear  his  name  and  be  his  monument. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  DNIVBRSITY. 

Accordingly,  some  years  before  his  death,  he  secured  from  the  legislature  of  Mary 
land  a  chai'ter  for  the  first  of  three  institutions,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with 
liberal  provisions,  the  government  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve  trustees  selected 
by  himself  and  empowered  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  their  number.  To  this  first 
object  of  his  cherished  plans  he  dedicated  his  beautiful  country-seat  of  Clifton,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  containing  330  acres,  with  park,  conservatory,  gardens, 
and  extensive  buildings,  bestowing  on  it,  in  addition,  an  endowment-fund  of  n^ore 
than  $3,000,000,  invested  in  the  most  profitable  form  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
stock.  Upon  this  Clifton  property  he  desired  that  the  buildings  for  the  university 
should  be  erected,  the  park  and  gardens  to  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  afibrding  it, 
perhajM,  the  ^nest  college-domain  in  America.  To  the  privileges  of  the  university 
thus  founded,  colored  as  well  as  white  youths  are  to  have  equally  free  admission. 
A  liberal  provision  is  to  be  made  for  a  chair  of  botany  j  the  other  branches  of  a  gener- 
ous education  are  to  have  their  proper  place;  and  it  is  made  a  matter  of  special 
request  that  the  influences  of  religion  may  be  impressed  on  the  whole  management, 
but  without  sectarian  peculiarity  of  any  kind. 

This  provided  for,  his  attention  Was  next  turned  to  the  maturing  of  wise  plans  for 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL. 

These  plans  appeared  March  10, 1873,  in  a  letter  to  the  trustees  whom  he  had  selected 
to  administer  the  charity.  Substantially,  they  were  as  follows:  on  a  lot  of  thirteen 
acres,  in  the  city,  bounded  by  Wolfe,  Monument,  Broadway,  and  Jeficrson  streets,  the 
needful  buildings  for  a  hospital  were  to  be  erected,  one  part  to  be  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion and  care  of  sick,  poor  white  persons,  another  to  that  of  sick,  poor  colored  persons, 
and  still  another  to  that  of  a  limited  number  of  patients  able  to  make  compensation 
for  the  care  and  attention  they  require,  the  moneys  received  from  these  pay-patients 
to  go  to  the  enlargement  of  the  relief  afforded  to  the  other  classes.  The  plan  adopt-ed 
for  the  main  building  was  to  be  bne  that  would  admit  of  symmetrical  additions  tiU 
accommodations  for  400  patients  should  be  reached,  while  in  construction  and  arrange- 
ment it  must  compare  favorably  with  any  other  institution  of  like  character  in  Amenca 
or  Europe.  For  the  service  of  the  hospital,  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  highest 
character  and  greatest  skill  were  to  be  secured,  and  a  training-school  for  female  nurses 
was  to  be  established  in  connection  with  it,  that  women  competent  to  care  for  the 
sick  in  the  hospital  and  be  of  service  to  the  community  at  large  might  be  constantly 
in  course  of  preparation.  The  grounds  snnounding  the  hospital  it  was  directed, 
should  be  inclosed  with  iron  railings  and  be  so  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees  ana 
flowers  as  to  afford  solace  to  the  sick  and  be  an  ornament  to  the  section  of  the  city  in 
which  the  institution  was  located. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  ORPHANS^  HOME. 

On  other  ground,  and  entirely  separate  firom  the  hospital,  the  same  trustees  weie 
charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  reception,  maintenance, 
and  education  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  orphan-children  of  the  colored  race, 
including  among  these,  at  their  discretion,  those  who  have  lost  one  parent  only,  or  even 
such  as,  though  not  orphans,  may  be  in  circumstances  requiring  the  aid  of  the  instituted 
charity.  , 

In  addition  to  the  gift  of  thirteen  acres  for  a  site,  Mr.  Ho|)kins  dedicated  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  home  an  amount  of  real  estate  and  bank-stock  estimated  by  him  to  be  worth 
$2,000,000  at  the  moment,  with  a  productive  income  of  at  least  $120,000.  This  incom6 
he  directed  the  trustees  to  apply,  nrst,  to  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  buildings 
and,  afterward,  to  ^e  maintenance  of  the  two  institutions,  in  the  pro{>ortion  of  $100,000 
for  the  hospital  to  $20,000  for  the  home.  In  the  management  of  both  he  wished  to 
have  the  same  rule  hold  as  in  the  university,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  religions 
influence  devoid  of  sectarian  disturbance  or  control. 
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Hayinff  made  these  provisions  deliberately  and  wisely  and  taken  means  to  have 
them  fnUy  executed,  the  good  man  watched  for  a  few  months  the  progress  of  his  plans, 
and  then,  December  23, 1^3,  passed  quietly  to  the  heavenly  reward  of  such  beneficence. 

The  hospital  is  to  form  ultimately  a  part  of  the  medical  school  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  will,  at  the  death  of  a  surviving  sister,  come  into  possession  of  about 
$200,000,  in  addition  to  the  §2,000,000  given  it.  Nor  did  his  judicious  liberality  stop 
here,  for  after  providing  generously  for  hi3  relations,  friends,  and  servants,  he  left,  at  his 
decease,  to  the  Baltimore  Manual-Labor  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  the  sum  of  $20,000 ; 
to  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  for  the  use  of  its  school 
of  design,  $10,000 ;  to  tbe  Home  of  the  Friendless,  $10,000,  and  to  the  Baltimore  Orphan 
Asylum,  $10,000 ;  all  which,  with  his  gifts  to  the  university  and  hospital,  including 
the  value  of  the  grounds  bestowed,  may  be  held  to  make  his  contributions  for  these 
noble  objects  nearly  or  quite  $6,000,000,  Monumentum  cBre  perennim, 

OBITCAKY. 

Prof.  Thomas  D.  Baird,  LL.  D.,  principal,  and  also  professor  of  moral  and  mental 
philosophy  in  Baltimore  City  College,  died  July  9, 1873. 

He  was  born  in  1819,  at  Newark,  Ohio ;  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  receiving  successively  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  He  came  from 
the.coUege  to  Baltimore  in  1839,  and  was  elected,  though  only  in  his  twentv-first  year,  a 
prolfessor  in  the  chartered  high  school,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  BrecKcnridge  and 
William  McDonald,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Bacchus,  still  living,  were  among  the  trustees.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. Resigning  this  in  1850,  he  conducted  a  private  school  in  Baltimore  three 
years,  when  he  removed  to  the  West,  accepting  a  professorship  in  Westminster  College, 
Missouri.  Remain ing  there  three  years,  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Baltimore  College,  a  position  which  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  had  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Concordia  College,  Missouri,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  Centre  College,  Kentucky. 

Professor  Baird  was  a  close  student  and  laborious  worker.  He  was,  for  a  number 
of  years,  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  ;  he  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society ;  also  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  of  the  Maryland  State  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  city  and  State 
Teachers'  Associations. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  MARYLAND. 

/ 
STATE-BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  (formerly  StaU-ichool-commUsionerB.) 

Hon.  M.  A.  NEWELL,  BalHmore,  president  f  P.  A  Witmer,  George  M.  Lloyd,  General  F.Beaven;  Samuel 
Kepler,  ueretmy. 

COUWTY-KXAMINERS.* 


County. 


Name. 


Pott-office. 


Allegany 

Anne  Amndel . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charlei 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery . . . 
Prince  George'f 
Qneen  Anne  ... 

Somerset 

StMary-t. 

Talbot 

Wa«hington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


George  G.  McKay 

William  H.  PerveU 

Dr.  Samuel  Kepler 

Richard  Stanforth 

Rev.  George  F.  Beaven 

J.  BL  NewBon 

Rev.  John  Squier 

George  M.  Llovd 

Dr.  Jamefl  L.  Bryan. . . . 

John  W.Page 

Robert  Henry 

Dr.  William  H.  Hardey. 

Mr.  Perkins 

James  Anderson 

Dr.  M.  J.Stone 

James  W.  Thompson  .. 

Rev.  A.  a  Heaton 

Benjamin  Tlppett 

Alex.  Chaplain 

P.  A.  Witmer 

George  W.  M.  Cooper . . 
Mr.  Upshur 


Cumberland. 

Annapolis. 

TowBontown. 

Huntington. 

HUlsboro*. 

Westminister. 

Port  Deposit. 

Port  Tobacco. 

Cambridge. 

Frederick, 

Abington. 

OlarksviUe. 

Chestertown. 

RockviUe. 

Aquasco. 

Centreville. 

Princess  Anne. 

Leonardtown. 

Easton. 

Hagerstown. 

SaliBbury. 

Snow  HUl. 


*  Respecting  these  the  president  of  the  State-board  writes,  under  date  of  January  19, 1874,  "I  send  you 
a  list  of  examiners  corrected  according  to  my  latest  information.  The  new  orgfoisatlon  of  tbe  various 
county-boards  having  taken  place  only  last  week,  I  am  without  official  information  with  regard  to  several 
counties.  This  must  be  my  apology  for  omittting  the  Christian  name  in  two  cases."  He  Justly  holds  that  the 
fact  of  most  of  the  examiners  going  on  into  another  term  of  office  is  a  good  sign.  The  examiners  are  re- 
<|nlred  by  law  to  give  their  whole  time  to  their  pnblio-school-dntiei.  ^  -  ■ 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

(From  the  tbirty-alxth  and  thirty-seventh  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon.  Joseph  White, 

secretary.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


Total  amount  of  school-fund 

Amount  of  local  iM:bool-ftind8,  the  Income  of  which  can  be  applied  only  for 
schools  and  academies 


Receipts. 

From  taxation,  for  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires 

From  interest  on  permaneut  State-school-fund 

Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  for  schools  and  academies 

Income  from  dog-tax,  tfurplus-revenue-fund,  Sec,  appropriated  at  the  option  of 

the  town 

DonatiouH  to  prolong  public  schools  or  to  purchase  apparatus 

Raised  by  taxes  for  the  education  of  each  child  5  to  15  years  of  age,  ercltuive  of 

taxes  for  school -edifices  and  superintendence * 

Amount  paid  to  maiutain  public  schools 

ExpenditureB. 

Expended  for  the  erection  of  school-houses.... 

Expended  for  repairs *. 

Expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus 

Expended  for  salaries  of  superintendents* ^ 

Expended  for  stationery  and  school-books 

Total  expense  of  supervision,  Including  school-committees  and  reports 

Amount  expended  for  evening-schools 

For  schools  in  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 

Tuition  paid  in  academies  and  private  schools 

Expenditure  for  each  person  in  the  State  5  to  ISyears  of  age 

Expenditure  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  State 


$1,361,173  61 


3, 594, 686  38 
87,356  39 
87,t)5I  93 

38,962  51 
14, 745  37 

128  63 
5, 476, 927  65 


1,328,268  93 
402, 528  40 


$2. 127,  653  47 
1,627,388  86 


3, 889, 053  80 
180,000  00 
93,360  39 

30,106  30 
13,535  01 


47, 751  00 


SCHOOL-POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Kumber 
Increase 
Number 
Increaite 
Average 
Increase 
RaUoof 
Number 
Increase 
Number 
Increase 
Average 


of  persons  In  the  State  5  to  15  years  of  age 

for  the  year 

of  pupils  of  all  ages  enrolled../ 

for  the^year 

attendance 

for  the  year 

average  attendance  to  school-population 

of  children  under  5  years  of  ago  attending  public  schools  . 

for  the  year 

of  persons  over  15  years  of  age  attending  public  schools.. 

for  the  year 

attendance  of  pupils  in  evening-schoohi 

ACADEMIES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned 

Average  number  of  scholars 

Increase  for  the  year 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  incorporated  academies  . 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  academies  and  private  schools  returned . 

Increase  for  the  year 

Estimated  average  attendance 

Increase  for  the  year , 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools  ... 
Number  of  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
Total  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  ... 

Number  of  teachern  in  evening  schools 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers 

Average  wages  bt  female  teachers 


Number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  high  schools  in  towns  required  by  law  to  maintain  them 

Number  of  high  hckools  in  towns  not  required  by  law  to  maintalu  them. 
Total  uumbtr  of  high  schools 


SCHOOLS  IN  STATE-I^fSTITUTIO.SS. 

Number  of  Kchools  in  State  charitable  and  reformatory  lustitullons... 
Number  of  teacherH  in  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions., 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils 

Averagt*  atteudanco 

Number  of  pupils  5  to  15  years  of  age 

Number  of  pupils  over  15  years  of  age , 


109,734  30 

46,624  68 

2,746  84 

433,186  50 

19  39 

3  76 


282,485 

4.236 

976,602 

2,941 

205,252 

3,502 

.73 

2,825 

HI 

23,211 

1,338 

5.000 


56 

4,265 

1,390 

$175. 185  73 

160,  U49  58 

463 

35 

13,687 

1,243 


1,024 
7.419 
8,443 
360 
f85  09 
$32  39 


5,193 

432 

44 

176 


18 
25 
1,148 
735 
475 
348 


4,306.055  40 


1.010,521  33 

405,588  43 

8.504  78 

57,736  00 

75,000  00 

121, 005  72 


731.568  90 


897,090 
'283,*  8TO 


302,882 
*"76."67 


7,421 
8.449 
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*  Included  in  total  expense  of  sapervIsioiL 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  totkl  amoont  of  taxes  for  public  schools,  in  1871-'72  includlDg  wages,  fuel, 
care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  superintending 
schools,  printing  school-reports,  providing  apparatus  aiwi  instruction  of  children  in  re- 
formatory institutions  and  almshouses,  was  $5,476,927.65 ;  being  for  each  person  in 
the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  $19.39 ;  for  each  tiaan,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  State,  $3.76.  The  aggregate  anM)nnt  of  money  from  all  sources  expended  dur- 
ing the  year  for  popular  education,  in  private  schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic schools,  but  not  including  the  cost  of  books  or  the  exnense  of  professional  and  scieii- 
liiic  schools  and  colleges,  was  $6,350,000,  or  8*22.85  for  eacn  person  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age  and  $4.36  for  each  person  of  the  entire  population. 

In  comparing  the  above  items  with  those  of  a  like  summary  for  the  year  1864-65,  it 
appears  that  in  the  period  of  six  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  444  schools  ;  of 
35,210  persons  between  5  and  15 ;  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools,  50,197  ;  of 
teachers  employed,  1,076;  of  the  average  length  of  public  schools,  eleven  days ;  of  the 
wages  of  male  teachers,  $30.32  and  of  female  teachers,  $10.57  ;  and  of  the  average  ex- 
penditures for  the  education  of  each  person  between  5  and  15,  exclusive  of  cost 
of  school-edifices,  $5.63.  But  the  most  striking  evidence  of  progress  is  found  in  the  in- 
crease within  the  period  above  named  in  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  repairing  school-houses,  namely, 
$1,812,061.96.  which  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  amount  raised 
last  year  over  that  of  the  preceding  year  was  greater  than  the  increase  of  any  previous 
year,  with  a  single  exception. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIKS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  doings  of  the  board  of  education  during  the  past  year  have  not  been  diflferent, 
in  any  important  particular,  from  those  of  previous  years.  Being  invested  by  the  stat- 
utes with  but  limited  authority,  it  has  no  specific  powers  to  undertake  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  or  for  the  regulation  of  their  management 
or  methods  of  instruction.  It  is.  however,  intrusted  with  the  care  and  control  of 
the  State  normal  schools.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  in  like  manner  limited  in  the 
range  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  law.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  board  the  school -system  of  the  State  was  excessively  decentralized:  its  manage- 
ment was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  school-districts  and  the  opposition  to  the  exer- 
cise of  any  central  authority  in  educational  matters  was  quite  general  and  decided. 
Hence,  in  establishing  the  form  of  a  system  of  State-supervision,  it  was  clothed  with 
almost  no  attributes  of  authority.  Its  functions  were  strictly  limited  to  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  informaxion  respecting  educational  matters  and  the  recommend- 
ation of  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  sci^ools.  The  system  still 
remains  substantially  the  same  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  its  duties. 

IMPROVEMENTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  BOARD. 

While  the  members  of  the  board,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  entertain  a  conviction  that,  in  its  essential  features,  it  is  sound 
and  efficient,  they  are  equally  decided  in  their  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  un- 
dertaking the  introduction  of  several  important  improvements  in  its  precisions,  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  advancing  civilization  and  maintain  the  rank  hitherto 
held  by  Massachusetts  as  a  leading  educating  State.  \ 

EQUALIZATION  OP  SCHOOL-BURDENS. 

The  most  important  of  the  improvements  referred  to  is  that  of  supplementing  the 
revenues  derived  from  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  by  a  general  State-tax. 
The  principle  that  underlies  the  American  system  of  popular  education — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  Stat«  by  tax- 
ing every  man  in  proportion  to  his  property — is  nowhere  more  generally  j^ccepted  than 
among  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  yet  the  State  has  never  voted  a  dollar 
from  the  general  State-revenues  for  the  direct  maintenance  of  her  common  schools,  the 
towns  being  required  to  attend  to  this.  While  the  effect  of  this  policy  has  been  satis- 
factory in  the  past  and  has  doubtless  tended  greatly  to  develop  the  local  interest  in 
schools,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  people  as  it  was 
when  agriculture  was  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people  and  the  taxable  prop- 
erty quite  equally  distributed.  This  condition  of  things  has  entirely  changed  since 
the  development  of  manufacturing-interests  and  the  consequent  rapia  accumulatioiis 
of  wealth  in  cities  and  towns.  Two-fifths,  if  not  half,  of  the  property  of  the  State  is  now 
embraced  in  the  limited  territory  which  lies  within  five  miles  of  the  State-house.  The 
consequence  is  that,  while  in  certain  portions  of  the  State  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain 
good  schools  daring  the  period  required  by  law  is  a  serious  burden,  in  other  portions 
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it  is  comparatively  light.  HoDce  a  change  is  demanded  in  the  mode  of  providing  for 
tlio  Rupport  of  schools  such  as  will  restore,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  ancient  equality 
of  educational  burdens. 

The  proposed  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  the  taxes 
for  schools;  it  does  not  propose  to  shift  the  rjBsponsibility  from  the  municipalities  to 
tbo  State*,  but  simply  to  appropriate  a  small  share  of  the  means  of  the  whole  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  State,  the  si>ecitio  recommendation  bein^  that  provision  be 
maOe  for  raising  a  half-mill  State-school-tax,  to  be  distributed  to  the  cities  and  towns, 
a  part  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school-age  and  a  part  in  proportion 
to  the  school-attendance,  a  fraction  being  reserved  for  the  education  of  teachers  and 
for  other  general  educational  purposes. 

now  TO  SECURE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Another  important  improvement  needed  to  perfect  the  system  of  schools  is  that  of 
providing  for  giving  the  mass  of  teachers  a  better  preparation  for  their  work  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  course  of  professional  training.  No  matter  how  much  money 
may  be  raised  and  expended  for  schools,  unless  care  is  taken  to  provide  competent  and 
professionally-skilled  teachers,  the  outlay  will  not  yield  its  legitimate  benefits.  The 
teachers  of  the  State,  as  a  body,  deserve  great  credit  for  what  they  accomplish,  consid- 
ering the  inadequate  means  of  special  preparation  provided  for  them,  but  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  as  a  rule  that  all  teachers  should  have  some  degree  of  normal  training 
before  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualification.  It  is,  however,  impracticable  at  present 
to  educate  teachers  enough  in  normal  schools  of  the  existing  typo,  and,  then,  the  com- 
paratively few  graduates  of  such  schools  gravitate  to  the  cities  and  large  towns,  leav- 
ing the  rural  population  comparatively  destitute  of  direct  benefit  from  them.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  provide  another  class  of  training-schools  as  supplementary  to 
those  now  in  operation,  schools  where  a  short  and  comparatively  cheap  course  of 
strictly  professional  instruction  maybe  imparted.  A  plan  has  also  been  suggested 
looking  to  the  introduction  of  normal  training  into  high  schools  and  academies. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  requires  that  it  should  receive  early  and  serious 
attention  and  that  some  course  be  speedily  adopted  by  which  all  the  schools  in  the 
State  may  be  supplied  with  professionally-trained  teachers. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Anotherimprovement,  regarded  by  the  board  as  of  vital  importance,  is  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  securing  of  a  more  complete  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  of 
8chool-a;^e,  for  it  is  of  no  avail  to  build  and  equip  commodious  school-houses  and  employ 
accomplished  teachers  if  the  children,  through  inability  or  perverseness  on  their  own 
part  or  on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  prevented  from  attending  the 
schools.  Two  ways  are  suggested  by  which  the  desired  improvement  may  be  promoted : 
the  one  is  a  morostringent  system  of  compulsion,  with  the  necessary  agencies  for  its  effi- 
cient administration,  the  other  the  employment  of  an  additional  force  of  moral  agen- 
cies. This  latter,  it  is  thought,  could  be  effected  largely  by  the  fourth  improvement 
suggested  by  the  board,  namely,  the  establishment  of 

COUNTY-SUPERVISION. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union  there  has  been  provided  a  class  of  educational 
officers,  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  town-committees  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  State-system  of  supervision  ou  the  other,  such  supervisors  or  superin- 
tendents being,  in  fhost  of  these  States,  county-officers.  With  the  existing  evidence  of 
the  utility  and  importance  of  this  agency  of  progress  and  improvement  coming  from 
a  score  of  States,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  assume  that  Massachusetts  cau  maintain . 
her  former  prestige  in  educational  matters  without  the  adoptiou  of  this  or  some  analo- 
gous instrumentality  for  increased  efficiency  in  the  management  of  her  schools. 

CITY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At  the  date  of  the  secretary's  last  report  46  cities  and  towns  were  employing  super- 
intendents of  schools ;  others  have  since  followed  their  example,  while  still  others  are 
discussing  the  question. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  towns  employing  snpenntendents  has  increased  from  three  or  four  in  18GI  to  more 
than  50  at  the  present  time.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  striking  evidences  of  progress  in 
educational  matters  already  appear  in  these  towns  as  the  fruit  of  labor  thus  bestowed. 
Springing  up  as  if  by  magic,  are  seen  improved  school-houses,  with  improved  methods  of 
heating  and  ventilation  and  better  furnishing  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  teachers 
and  pupils;  a  more  systematic  grading  of  the  sc.i oals ;  more  carefully  devised  and  ar- 
ranged courses  of  study ;  teachers  selected  with  greater  care  and  better  judgment,  and 
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Tastly  improved  methods  of  teaohinff ;  in  a  word,  proofe  that  the  trae  end  of  the  schools 
is  clearly  comprehended  and  that  all  appliances,  arrangements,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
minister  to  that. 

FEMALE    I'EACHERS. 

Of  the  peraons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  past  year  one-eighth  were  males  and 
Be?en-eighth3  females,  tue  decrease  of  males  for  the  year  being  25,  while  the  increase  of 
females  was  233.  For  upwards  of  30  years  this  process  of  diminution  in  the  number  of 
male  teachers  and  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  has  been  going  on.  Dur- 
ing past  years  the  board  of  education  and  the  secretaries  have  frequently  referred  with 
approbation  to  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  teachers  in  the  schools ;  bi)t  the 
opinion  is  now  expressed  by  the  board  that  the  time  must  come,  if  it  has  iiot  actually 
arrived,  when  the  best  interests  of  education  may  require  some  limitation  to  this  move- 
ment. The  want  of  success,  whether  in  respect  to  male  or  female  teachers,  taken  in 
the  mass,  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  want  of  natural  aptitude  as  to  want  of  special 
preparation  and  adequate  experience.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
needed  experience  on  the  part  of  females  is  in  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  their  serv- 
ice, and  this  again  is  the  reason  why  they  do  not  make  a  more  thorough  preparation 
for  the  work. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  twelve  years  ago,  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  board  in  behalf  of  physical  education,  urging  the  introduction  into  all  grades  of 
the  schools  of  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training  as  a  part  of  school-culture. 
Since  that  time  he  reports  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  important  branch 
of  education.  A  vigorous  and  effective  system  of  military  drill  provided  for  the  boys 
in  the  high  schools  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage.  A  gain  m  the  score  of  health 
has  been  made  by  excluding  from  the  primary  schools  children  between  4  and  5 
years  of  age.  Another  gain  has  been  made  in  limiting  the  afternoon-sessions  of  the 
schools  to  two  hours.  School-accommodations  have  been  improved.  The  average  size 
of  the  school-rooms  has  been  increased,  while  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  room 
has  decreased.  The  teachers  take  more  pains  than  formerly  to  ventilate  their  rooms 
without  exposing  their  pupils  to  cold  draughts  of  air.  By  these  and  other  means  the 
average  physical  condition  of  the  school-children  has  been  improved.  Still,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  city-superintendent,  there  is  great  room  for  further  improvement.  The 
aim  should  be  not  merely  to  avoid  injuring  the  health  of  pupils  while  carrying  on  their 
instruction  in  the  schools,  but  to  increase  their  physical  strength  and  beauty  ;  and,  in 
his  opinion,  that  system  of  education  is  a  failure  which  sends  out  into  the  world,  to 
fight  the  battles  of  life,  its  finished  graduates  with  narrow  shoulders,  flat  ches^-s, 
crooked  spines,  pale  faces,  weak  muscles,  and  low  vital  energy.  He  says  :  "  Our  boys 
receive  less  physical  injury  from  their  schooling  than  our  gins.  Nature  helps  the  boy 
more.  He  manages  to  get  some  wholesome  play.  But  the  poor  girl  is  easily  crushed 
wider  the  terrible  weight  of  school-lessons.  Her  strong  love  of  approbation,  given  her 
for  a  wise  purpose,  is  easily  made  to  work  her  physical  ruin  by  the  machinery  of  ex- 
aminations.'^  He  says  further :  **  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  any  mother  in  Boston  that 
in  the  present  state  of  things  the  headship  of  a  class  in  school  is  not  a  very  safe 
oar  desirable  place  for  a  girl  to  occupy  ;"  and  urges  two  items  of  immediate  reform : 
first,  that  the  rules  restricting  home-lessons  be  rigidly  enforced  and  that  our  high- 
Kbool-girls  shall  no  longer  be  seen  carrying  home  daily  for  study  large  bundles  of 
elaas-bMks. 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

During  the  session  of  1872  the  le^slature  passed  an  act  providing  that  the  city-coun- 
cil of  any  city  or  town  may  establish  and  maintaiu  one  or  more  industrial  schools  and 
raise  ana  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  render  them  efficient,  such  schools  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  "board  of  school-committee"  of  the  city  or  town, 
which  shall  employ  the  teachers  and  prescribe  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupations  to  be 
taoght;  the  expenses,  however,  of  such  school,  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  appropriation 
specifically  made  therefor.  This  act  was  passed  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  education,  made  in  1871,  in  the  hope  of  devising  a  feasible  plan  for  giv- 
ing, in  the  common  schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  additional  instruction 
eq>ecially  adapted  to  young  persons  who  are  acquiring  practical  skill  in  mechanic 
or  tecbnic  arts  or  are  preparing  for  such  pursuits.  But  the  introduction  of  these 
branches  into  existing  public  scnools  was  considered  impracticable,  since,  besides  the 
feet  that  we  must  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  present  common-school-studies  in  selecting 
the  desired  tecbnic  branches,  except  drawing,  and  find  them  in  the  high-school-course, 
•groat  majority  of  children  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  their  grammar-school- 
studies,  a  mastery  of  which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  efficient  tecbnic  training; 
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and  even  were  it  otherwise  the  lower  ooar^  is  already  overcrowded,  and  there  is  too 
mnoh  ground  for  the  common  complaint  of  the  scanty  attainments  now  made  in  these 
fundamental  branches.  If,  therefore,  technio  instruction  is  to  be  given  at  all  in 
schools  of  a  public  nature,  it  must  be  by  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  schools  author- 
ized in  the  foregoing  act ;  and  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  in  evtyy  department  of  mechanic  industry  is  every  day  becommg  more 
urgent,  when,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  to  false  ideas  respecting  the 
relations  of  capital  to  labor,  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  passing  into  disuse,  its 
passage  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  and  it  is  noped  that  the  large  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  will  embrace  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  establish  these  schools  in 
sufficient  numbers,  and  with  the  necessary  instructors  and  appliances,  to  fully  solve 
the  problem  of  their  adaptation  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  varied  industries  of  the 
people. 

In  respect  to  a  higher  industrial  training,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
school  for  industrial  science  at  Worcester,  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  and 
the  Agricultural  College  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  all  recently  fouuded  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  For  the  lower  grade  of  industrial  instruction,  a  partial— and,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  a  good — provision  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  evening-classes  for  teach- 
ing industrial  drawing  in  nearly  all  the  ciiies  and  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants. 

What  is  now  wanted  seems  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  these  evening- 
schools,  so  as  to  embrace,  in  addition  to  free-hand  and  mechanic  drawing,  the 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  several  leading  industries  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  them  in  all  the  towns  where  these  industries  have  their  seat,  certainly  in 
all  having  5,000  iuhabitants. 

Theexteusiou  of  the  annual  sessions  to  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months  and  the 
opening  of  similar  schools  during  the  winter-months  in  towns  which  form  the  centers 
of  agricultural  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  courses  of  study  and  lectures 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  as  intend  to  till  the  soil,  are  also  recommended. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PREPARATORY  TECHNIC  SCHOOLS. 

Moreover,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  more  complete  education,  it  is 
thought  that  there  should  be  established ,  in  the  great  manufacturing-centers,  a  mid- 
dle class  of  schools^  receiving  their  pupils  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  common 
schools  on  examination  and  carrying  them  through  courses  of  not  less  than  two  years, 
adapted  to  their  fixture  specialties  and  fitting  them  for  an  intelligent  and  skillful  pur- 
suit of  their  chosen  calling  or  for  admission  to  the  highest  grade  of  technic  schools. 
Nor  need  the  system  rest  here.  Schools  of  the  highest  grade,  whenever  called  for,  may 
also  be  added  to  those  already  existing,  such  schools  to  have  a  permanent  existence, 
secured  by  proper  endowments.  From  the  fifty  or  more  academies  in  the  State,  many 
of  which  have  outlived  the  wants  which  called  them  into  being  and  are  strnsTgling 
for  a  precarious  existence,  selections  might  be  made  at  convenient  points,  and  the  in- 
stitutions, endowed  with  a  new  life,  be  made  to  perform  good  service  in  the  new  field. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OP    GIRLS. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  industrial  schools,  made  to  the  board  of  education,  rec- 
ommends that  sewing,  which  is  now  taught  in  three  classes  of  the  girls'  grammar- 
schools,  be  carried  forward  gradually  into  all  the  classes,  by  a  gradual  and  progressive 
change,  which  need  not  interfere  with  the  intellectual  culture  and  training.  They 
pFopose,  also,  that,  as  instruction  in  sewing  is  thus  enlarged  in  the  number  of  classes 
to  which  it  is  imparted,  it  shall  be  enlarged  in  the  character  and  practical  value  of 
the  instruction  given,  and  that  certainly  in  the  first  and  second,  and  perhaps  in  the 
third,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  cutting,  shaping,  fitting,  and  thoroughly  making 
girls*  and  ladies'  garments,  the  requisite  materials  for  this  instruction  to  be  turnished 
by  the  city,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  accounts. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

During  the  last  few  vears  the  subject  of  art-education  has  been  more  than  once 
brought  oefore  the  legislature ;  and,  in  view  of  its  high  importance  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  in  the  public  schools  and  in  relation  to  the  promotion  of  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State,  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  subject.  The  provision  of 
1870,  making  drawing  an  obligatory  branch  in  the  public  schools  and  requiring  all 
cities  and  towns  having  a  certain  amount  of  population  to  give  free  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial and  mechanic  drawing  to  men  and  women,  as  well  as  to  children,  was  the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  not  understood  to  be  all  the  legislation  that 
would  be  needed  for  the  development  of  such  a  system  of  art-education  as  the  interests 
of  the  community  require.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  a  good  be^nniug  has  been 
made  in  providing  for  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  but  to 
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give  fiill  effect  to  this  part  of  the  plan  throughout  the  State  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
Bary  to  make  special  provisions  in  temporal^  drawing-classes,  or  otherwise,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  for  the  work  required  of  them.  Soon  after 
the  or;^Dization  of  drawing-classes  was  commenced  nnder  the  requirements  of  the  act 
of  1870.  it  became  apparent  that  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  this  move- 
ment was  that  of  providing  competent  teachers.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  a  proposi- 
tion was  laid  before  the  committee  on  education  of  the  legislature  of  last  year  for  an 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  f  10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  art-school, 
where  art-masters  might  receive  the  requisite  training.  Although  the  arguments  in 
&vor  of  that  measure  apparently  satisiied  the  committee  of  its  expediency,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  postpone  action  upon  it  until  its  objects  and  bearings  were  more  gene- 
rally understood.  The  board  now  respectfully  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tare  the  importance  of  making  immediate  provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed school  for  the  thorough  training  of  art-teachers. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  classes  in  industrial  draw- 
ing had  been  formed,  up  to  that  date,  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  cities  and  towns 
required  by  law  to  make  provision  for  them,  and  pupils  eagerly  flocked  to  them  in 
large  numbers  from  mechanic  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  every  description. 
Daring  the  last  year  the  progress  in  this  branch  has  been  equally  encouraging.  Per- 
haps no  other  educational  improvement  undertaken  in  the  State  ever  met  with  more 
^neral  and  hearty  favor  than  has  been  accorded  to  this.  Whatever  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  as  to  the  desirableness  or  practicability  of  esthetic  culture  as  a  branch  of 
common -school-education,  there  is  now  a  tolerably  general  agreement  among  weU- 
informed  persons  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  instruction  in  tne  various  departments 
of  industrial  art,  especially  in  a  community  largely  engaged  in  mechanic  and  manu- 
&cturing  pursuits. 

STATE  NORMAL  ART-SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  school,  just  al>ove  referred  to,  is  to  train  teachers  of 
drawing  and  of  the  arts  of  design.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established 
in  this  country.  The  legislature  in  June,  1873,  appropriated  $7,500  for  its  expenses, 
and  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education.  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State-director  of  art-education,  was  appointed  director  of  the  school,  and  it  was  opened 
November  6.  There  have  been  admitted  107  pupils,  of  whom  3d  are  males  and  68 
females.  Twenty-four  students  are  already  employed  as  teachers  of  drawing  in  public 
day-Bchools  or  free  evening-classes.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  engaged  as  drawing- 
teaehers  in  the  State  or  who  declare  their  intention  to  become  such. 

INDUSTRLLL^ DRAWING  EXHIBITION. 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  in  the  different  free  industrial  draw- 
ing-classes of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  had  been  established  and  of  creating  a 
deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  art-education,  an  exhibition  of  the  works  pro- 
dnced  by  the  students  was  held  in  Boston  on  May  16, 17,  and  18, 1H72,  in  conjunction 
^th  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  when  the  works  of  classes  iu  eleven 
cities  were  exhibited.  The  occasion  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors  and  evi- 
dently imparted  a  new  impulse  to  the  movement  in  favor  of  art-culture.  A  corre- 
spondent of  a  distant  paper  wrote  at  the  time : 

"There  are  ^,000  drawings  on  exhibition  from  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  in 
^  lower  hall  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  and  the  Boston  evening-schools  have 
^tecimens.  The  technologic  school  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  designs  for 
^pets  and  prints,  which  are  very  creditable.  The  mechanic  drawings  and  the  copies 
6om  casts  are  finely  executed.  The  manner  in  which  the  creative  spirit  has  be- 
eome  infused  into  the  evening-school-instructions,  also,  is  seen  in  the  much  larger  num- 
ber of  original  designs  this  year  in  comparison  with  former  years.  A  full  set  of  draw- 
ings for  an  elaborate  country  residence,  so  complete  that  a  builder  could  take  them  and 
pnt  up  the  house  from  them,  is  the  work  of  a  boy  of  15  at  the  Haverhill  school.  And 
there  is  a  boy  of  the  same  a^e  who  mill-men  say  should  command  a  salary  of  $1,500  a 
year  as  designer,  if  the  quality  of  his  work  is  compared  with  cithers.  The  value  of  this 
movement,  therefore,  to  the  industrial  interests  of  Massachusetts  is  at  once  apparent, 
while  any  and  every  form  in  which  art  embodies  itself  must  be  ultimately  benefited  by 
ft  release  from  the  dead  mechanic  aims  and  methods  of  the  old  school.  Boston's  ex- 
periment onght  not  to  want  interest  for  educators  all  over  the  country." 

A  pamphlet  containing  photo^^raphic  specimens  of  many  of  the  drawings  was  pub- 
Iwhed  and  sent  abroad  by  the  directors  of  the  exhibition  and  was  sufiicient  of  itself  to 
demonstrate  the  great  measure  of  success  attained  in  this  department  of  the  public- 
Bchool-instruction.  The  delicacy  of  the  lines,  the  perfection  of  the  shading,  and  the 
heauty  of  many  of  the  designs  from  even  quite  youn^  children  wore  remarkable  at  the 
slightest  glance  and  called  forth  everywhere  expressions  of  admiration. 
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RAPID  PROGRBSS  OF  DRAWINO^ILASSISS. 

The  committee  on  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools  reports  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  satisfactory  progress  m  the  department  under  its  charge.  The  general  s'aper- 
yisor  has  given  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers  in  perspective-  and  in  model-draw- 
ing and  designs,  in  which  lessons,  as  well  as  in  those  given  in  the  hich  and  ^ammar- 
scnools,  several  new  subjects  have  been  introduced,  such  as  drawing  m>m  solid  models 
and  the  practice  of  origmal  designs,  by  which  the  pnpils  are  brought  to  combine  ele- 
mentary, geometric,  and  plant-forms  into  patterns  approaching  in  character  to  those  • 
nsed  for  wall-papers,  calicoes,  and  similar  articles  of  manufacture,  which  exercises 
compel  the  pupU  to  think,  to  remember,  to  call  upon  his  inventive  faculties,  teaching 
him  the  valne  of  symmetry  and  harmony  as  resulting  from  repetition,  balance  of  parts, 
and  continnity.  In  a  late  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  by  the  general  sapervisori 
he  thus  expresses  his  general  satisfaction  at  the  actual. progress  of  the  schools  in  his 
department :  '*  Whatever  progress  may  be  annually  made  in  the  future  under  the 
present  scheme^  which  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  operation,  there  will  never  be  a 
time  when  it  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  year.  From  the  monoto- 
nous drawing  of  one  subject  from  flat  copies  in  drawing-books,  the  pupils  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  study  of  five  subjects  in  every  class,  and  some  of  the  classes  include  in 
that  number  the  exercise  of  original  design.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  preventa  the 
study  of  drawing  from  becoming  monotonous,  and,  in  the  character  of  the  exercises — 
such  as  memory,  dictation,  drawing,  and  design — every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  brought 
into  gentle  but  wholesome  operation.  Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  iuforms  me  that  drawing  is  now  infinitely  more  interesting 
to  the  pupils  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  is  quite  snmcient  to  account  for  the  facf  tjiftt 
it  is  much  better  done." 

BOSTON. 

In  Boston  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools — ^38,688 — shows 
a  slight  increase  over  the  tot^  of  the  previous  year.  These  pupils  are  in  charge  of  1,001 
teachers— -147  male  and  854  female.  These  aggregates  include  2,072  pupils  and  95 
teachers  who  belong  to  the  evening-schools,  leaviug  3G,234  pnpils  and  906  teachers 
connected  with  the  day-schools  alone.  Instruction  is  given  in  103  school-houses,  con- 
taining about  870  different  rooms,  the  average  number  of  pnpils  to  a  teacher  being 
between  38  and  39.  The  whole  amonnt  paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  was  |863,656.51,  or 
an  average  of  about  |863  per  teacher.  The  average  cost  per  year  for  each  pupil  in  the 
day-schools  was:  for  tuition,  |23.83 ;  for  all  items,  including  school-houses  and  lotSi 
care  of  buildings,  school-apparatus,  &c.,  $33.57. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  belonging  to  the  public  and  private  schools 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age,  while  the  number  between  these  ages  belonging  to  the  public  and  private 
schools  is  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  city ;  and  of  the  7  per  cent,  not  at- 
tending school,  six-sevenths  are  pretty  well  accounted  for,  makinpr99  per  cent,  in  school 
or  accounted.for,  while  1  per  cent,  remains  unaccounted  for.  This  shows  that  the  nam- 
ber  of  children  who  are  growing  up  in  the  city  without  acquiring  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  is  very  small. 

Working  of  truant-law, — ^The  truant-law  which  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty  years 
has  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  warfare  against  ignorance.  Indirectly  the 
truant-officers  have  performed  a  valuable  service,  which  perhaps  was  not  anticipated 
when  the  law  was  enacted.  They  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  the  means  of 
making  those  classes  of  persons  who  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  education  at  least 
feel  the  disgrace  of  voluntary  ignorance.  Let  the  sentiment  once  become  nniversal 
among  all  classes  of  society  th^  voluntary  illiteracy  is  not  only  disgraceful  but  crim- 
inal, and  there  will  be  comparatively  little  need  of  the  application  of  compokoiy 
means  to  secure  school-attendance. 

Special  and  evening-schools. — During  the  last  year  (1873)  there  have  been  in  operation  17 
special  schools,  namely :  two  evenmg-drawin^-schools,  one  evening  high  school,  ten 
elementary  evening-schools,  two  schools  for  licensed  minors,  one  £r  deaf  mutes,  and 
one  Kindergarten -school.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  em^doyed  in  these  schoc^ 
was  101  and  their  salaries  amounted  to  |36,526.34. 

Evening-dramng-Bchools. — ^The  free-hand  evening-drawing-sehool,  with  4  inBtmctofSy 
had  a  maximum  attendance  of  95 ;  minimum,  23 ;  average  attendance,  65— males,  51 ; 
females,  14.  The  school  in  mechanic  drawing,  with  six  instructors,  had  an  attendance 
of  about  200,  all  males.  It  was  divided  into  four  departments,  one  for  ship-dranghtingy 
one  for  geometric  drawing,  one  in  architecture,  and  one  in  machine-drawing.  The 
^eater  p^rt  of  these  students  were  engaged  in  some  branch  of  industrial  labor  requir- 
ing skill  in  drawing  for  its  most  successfiu  pursuit. 

The  evening  high  school  has,  from  its  commencement,  constantly  increased  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency ;  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  year  was  225  against  150  for 
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the  preceding  year.    The  whole  number  connected  with  the  school  varied  i¥om  375 
to  524. 

In  the  elementary  evening-schools  the  average  nightly  attendance  was  920,  against 
887  ibr  the  preceding  year. 

Schools  for  licensed  fninor8  .\  newsboys  and  bootblacks. — In  the  two  schools  for  liceDsed 
minors  the  average  attendance  daring  the  last  half  year,  (1873)  51,  is  less  than  half  as 
large  as  it  was  duriug  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year,  a  result  of  the 
fy^t  that  more  of  the  newsboys  than  formerly  attend  the  grammar-  and  primary  schools. 
The  schools  for  liceused  minors  were  desigucd  especially  for  newsboys  and  bootblacks, 
the  former  attending  for  a  session  of  two  hours  in  the  morning,  the  latter  for  the  same 
length  of  time  in  the  afternoon,  such  attendance  being  indispensable  to  their  obtaining 
licenses  to  pursue  their  avocations.  The  carrying  out  of  this  rule  is  in  the  bunds  of 
the  truant-officer  in  co-operation  with  the  police.  These  two  schools  in  Boston  have 
already  wrought  a  radical'change  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  boys  who  are 
employed  in  selling  papers  and  blacking  boots,  increasing  their  self-respect  and  stim- 
nlatiug  their  efforts  for  improvement.  Those  boys  who  do  not  attend  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  regularity  are  reported  to  the  committee  on  licenses  of  the  city-council,  and  . 
their  licenses  are  canceled,  while  boys  applying  for  licenses  are  not  allowed  them  unless 
they  promise  to  attend  school.  The  average  number  belonging  to  these  schools  during 
tiie  last  half  of  the  year  1872  was  79 ;  average  attendance,  66. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The  report  of  the  school-committee  for  1874  says :  "  From  the  high  school  to  the  pri- 
mary schools  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the  way  of  bringing  in  thought  and 
castmg  out  mere  routine.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  of  the  scholars  mind 
through  his  senses.  There  is  less  confinement  to  the  study  of  books  and  to  recitations 
from  memory.  The  teacher  is  more  true  to  the  name.''  Books  on  natural  science  are 
in  all  the  schools  and  drawing  is  taught  in  all.  Even  in  the  high  school  it  is  a  required 
study  in  all  the  classes  except  the  first. 

LdgKs  phonic  system. — ^Dr.  Leigh's  phonic  system  of  reading  has  been  taught  in  the 
tnuning-scbool  smce  its  establishment  and  with  the  best  results.  The  class  in  this 
school  numbers  twenty  members.    The  practice-school  is  large. 

Industrial  training  in  the  common  schools. — It  is  thought  that  industrial  education 
must  gradually  be  ingrafted  upon  the  school-system  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  tyran- 
nic and  exclusive  power  of  various  trade-unions,  the  restrictions  enforced  as  to  the 
number  of  apprentices,  and  the  difficulties  interposed  in  the  way  of  learning  some  of 
the  most  common  mechanic  arts  may  not  improbably  impose  upon  school-boards  the 
doty  of  providing  some  measure  of  industrial  training. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

Here  the  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  that  drawing  is  of  intrinsic  practical 
value,  and  should  be,  as  it  is  by  Taw,  a  part  of  the  i*egular  school-instruction.  It  has 
be«n  found  that  while  pupils  may  vary  in  their  aptitude  for  this,  as  for  other  studies, 
drawing  can  be  learned  by  all  as  readily  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geography. 

FALL  RIVER. 

Here  the  policy  has  been  successfully  pqrsued  of  engaging  the  graduates  of  the  high 
school  as  teachers,  in  preference  to  those'  from  abroad,  other  things  being  equal.  Six 
young  ladies  who  have  taken  the  four-years  course  at  the  school  will  graduate  from 
the  normal  class  at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  (1874.) 

Factory-children, — Since  the  establishment,  in  1868,  of  the  factory-school,  In  which 
the  factory-children  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  are  taught,  the  growth  of  the  city 
has  been  rapid  and  the  distance  of  the  school  from  many  of  the  mills  is  now  so  great 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  many  of  the  mill-children  to  attend  the  regular  schools 
near  their  homes. 

GREENFIELD. 

An  evening-school  waA  opened  early  in  the  vrinter  for  three  evenings  in  each  week, 
and  was  well  attended  by  young  men  and  women  and  boys.  The  average  attendance 
through  the  winter  was  about  forty  pupils,  a  minority  of  them  being  young  lads  of 
foreign  parentage,  who  work  through  the  day  and  have  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
Intending  day-schools.  Instruction  was  given. in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  book- 
keying,  and  drawing.    The  experiment  of  an  evening-school  has  been  successful. 

LAWRENCE. 

The  two  evening-schools  have  been  kept  three  evenings  in  the  week.  In  no  previous 
yjMr  has  the  attendance  been  more  regular  and  the  progress  made  more  gratifying. 
The  importance  of  these  schools  is  not  likely  to  be  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind. 
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Drawing  has  been  taugbt  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city  for  a  little  more  than  two 
years.  The  teachers  have  been  soccessfnl  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  theraselyes  to  teach 
this  new  branch  of  study.  The  drawing-class  for  teachers,  now  porsning  its  second 
term,  is  attended  by  most  of  the  teachers  in  employment  in  the  city. 

Two  classes  in  mechanic  drawing  were  formed — one  an  advanced  class  of  abont  18 : 
the  other  one  of  beginners,  with  an  average  attendance  of  25.  The  interest  manifested 
and  progress  made  were  good. 

LOWELL. 

The  school-committee's  report  for  1872  says :  **  The  time  seems  near  at  hand  when  the 
high  school  will  require  a  department  devoted  more  especially  to  the  tecljinicalities  of 
industrial  education.  The  general  dying -out  of  the  old-fashioned  apprentice-system 
makes  this  want  an  increasing  ond.  The  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  the  simi- 
lar school  at  Worcester,  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy,  and  some  lesser  seminaries 
have  given  technic  education  an  impetus  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lowell, 
with  her  immense  industrial  interests,  will  bo  slow  to  join." 

'  The  evening-schools  here  have  never  been  so  prosperous  as  during  the  year  1873;  the 
number  of  scholars  was  never  before  so  large,  and  the  zest  with  which  this  means  of 
education  has  been  taken  advantage  of  has  seldom  been  equaled. 

The  attendance  upon  school  for  the  last  year  has  been  as  good  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  The  teachers  have  exercised  more  than  usual  wat<;hfulne8s  and  the  law 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  mills  has  been  more  strictly  enforced 
than  ever  before.  The  number  of  cases  investigated  by  the  truant-commissioner  was 
567,  of  whom  103  were  found  to  be  truants,  70  doubtful,  394  satisfactorily  excused,  40 
arrested,  29  carried  before  court  for  sentence,  and  11  put  on  probation  and  returned  to 
school. 

LYNN. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  industrial  drawing- school  was  50,  about  one- 
half  of  whom  retired,  finding  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  too  arduous  and  re- 
quiring more  time  than  they  could  afford.  Of  the  class  formed  in  1871.  the  number 
who  continued  till  the  close  of  the  term  was  less  than  one-third  of  that  registered. 
Twenty  pupils  furnished  drawings  for  the  exhibition  of  industrial  specimens  of  draw- 
ing at  the  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  and,  of  these,  four  received  honorable  testimo- 
nials of  their  skill  and  proficiency. 

NEWBURYPORT. 

A  great  evil  in  this  community,  and  one  which  greatly  hinders  the  work  in  the 
schools,  is  truancy.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  criminals  in 
the  police-courts  are  juvenile  offenders,  who  for  the  most  part  are  truants.  In  1864,  a 
truant-school  was  established,  under  enactments  by  the  legislature  in  1862,  which  was 
of  the  greatest  efficiency  in  breaking  up  this  hurtful  and  ditorderly  habit.  After  the 
school  was  put  in  successful  operation  and  both  parents  and  children  found  that  the 
law  would  be  enforced,  not  a  truant  could  be  seen  upon  the  wharves  or  the  streets. 
But  the  cost  of  the  school  was  large,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  discontinued.  It  is  a 
matter  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  city,  whether  the  same  result  could  not 
be  secured  at  less  expense. 

In  the  school  for  industrial  drawing,  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  show  that 
much  more  could  be  done,  and  to  make  it  evident  to  those  who  have  in  charge  the  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  State  that  great  and  permanent  good  is  to  result  from  them. 

NEWTON. 

A  training-school  was  established  last  year,  (1873,)  which  it  is  hoped  will  furnish  all 
the  teachers  needed  for  the  primary  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  grammar-schools. 
The  course  of  instruction  occupies  one  year.  Most  of  the  students  are  graduates  of  the 
high  school. 

For  the  free  evening-schools  of  industrial  drawing,  busts,  models,  and  copies  have 
been  obtained  at  considerable  expense  from  England  and  faithful  and  competent  in- 
structors employed. 

The  time  given  to  drawing  is  80  minutes  per  week  ;  in  the  primary  schools  the  pupils 
draw  on  slates,  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools  in  books.  The  teaching  has  been 
mainly  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  many  who  at  first  doubted  their  ability  have  met 
with  flattering  success.  Thus  far,  no  pupils  have  been  found  who  are  utterly  unable 
to  learn. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  mechanic  and  industrial  drawing-schools  were  attended  in  1872  by  171  and 
in  1873  by  104  students,  among  the  best  and  leading  citizens  of  the  town.  These  classes 
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are  considered  one  of  tbe  most  yaluable  parts  of  the  free  common-school-system.  A  lib- 
eral cDltnre  in  scientific  and  artistic  stndies,  on  tbe  part  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  is 
encoaraged  by  this  instruction,  and  it  also  leads  to  a  more  successful  management  of 
great  manufactaring  interests.    ' 

Drawing  has  been  carefully  pursued  durins  the  past  year  (1873)  in  most  of  the 
schools  here.  The  directions  and  text-books  of  the  art -master  for  the  State  were  in  the 
hands  of  each  teacher  and  were  of  essential  service. 

PmSFIKLD.  ^ 

In  Pittsfield,  attendance  at  school  by  the  present  law  is  rendered  compulsory  for 
three  months  in  each  year  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  six  weeks 
of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive,  with  penalties  for  disobedience,  except  in  certain 
special  cases,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  towns  are  required  to  maintain  their  schools 
at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  It  is  suggested  that  the  statutes  be  so  changed  as  to 
render  attendance  compulsory  for  the  same  period  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  is  compulsory  for  the  tax-payers. 

Two  evening-schools  were  kept  open  during  the  winter  of  1873,  with  an  attendance 
of  358  pupils— 237  males  and  121  females— the  oldest  members  attending  being  49  and 
45  years. 

SALEM. 

Half-time-school, — ^The  half-time-school  at  Nanmkeag,  established  mainly  for  factory- 
children,  has  had  an  attendance  during  the  year  of  275  pupils,  of  whom  116  were  not 
connected  with  the  mill,  but  were  picked  up  from  the  high-ways  and  by-ways,  the  rule 
being  not  to  admit  scholars  here  who  belong  to  any  re^^ular  school  or  who  can  be  in- 
duced to  attend  the  school  to  which  he  or  she  ought  to  belong.  The  afternoon-sessions 
were  fuller  than  the  forenoon,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  errand-boys  engaged  in  stores  and  markets  in  the  forenoon.  Since  the  es- 
tablishinent  of  this  school,  the  nationality  of  its  pupils  has  been  gradually  changing, 
until  now  90  per  cent,  are  French  Canadians,  and  the  teacher  has  recently  been 
obliged  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  a  majority  of  her  pupils, 
and  now  the  exercises  are  carried  on  in  both  French  and  English. 

SPRINGFIBLD. 

Tbe  half-time-school  at  Indian  Orchard  numbered  (1872)  about  30  pupils,  who  were 
in  school  three  honrs  each  afternoon  for  five  days  in  the  week,  many  of  them  makincp 
rapid  progress..  If  the  population  of  the  village  was  sufficient  to  furnish  another  school 
of  equal  size  for  a  forenoon-session  it  would  leave,  it  is  thought,  nothing  more  to  be  de- 
sired for  such  a  school. 

The  school  for  mechanic  or  industrial  drawing,  established  in  a  small  wa^  two  years 
ago,  numbered  for  the  year  1873 170  persons,  mostly  men,  and  embraced  26  difteren  t  trades 
or  occupations,  more  than  half,  however,  being  carpenters  or  machinists.  The  ages  of 
the  students  ranged  from  15  to  53  years,  though  more  than  half  were  between  20  and 
40  years  of  age. 

Eighty-five  young  men  and  women  were  in  attendance  npon  the  evening-school,  some 
just  learning  to  read,  others  considerably  advanced  in  their  studies. 

TACNTON. 

A  free  evening-school  of  industrial  drawing  was  maintained  for  fbur  months  during 
the  year  1873,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  being  275 ;  average  number  belonging,  154 ; 
average  attendance,  101.  The  free  industrial  drawing-school  has  now  become  a  per- 
manent institution  of  the  city. 

A  teachers'  drawing-class  was  organized  and  kept  in  operation  during  the  vear,  in 
which  elementary  instruction  was  given  twice  a  week  in  a  course  of  lessons  embracing 
free-hand,  outline,  geometric,  memory,  and  perspective-drawing. 

WE8TFIEIJ). 

The  crowning  evil  here,  and  one  which  places  an  effectual  bar  to  anything  like  sat- 
isfoctory  progress  in  the  schools,  is  truancy  and  absenteeism.  The  former  pertains,  for 
tbe  most  part,  to  those  schools  which  are  located  near  the  village ;  the  latter,  though 
by  &r  too  common  in  the  graded,  is  most  damaging  in  the  small  mixed  schools. 
Careful  observation  inclines  to  the  belief  that  absenteeism  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances results  from  carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  rather  than 
from  tbe  pupil's  aversion  to  attend  to  his  school-duties.  As  a  remedy  for  truancy  it  is 
recommend&d  bv  the  school-committee  that  the  town,  in  accordance  with  statute-law 
relating  to  it,  adopt  by-laws  for  controlling  and  punishing  it. 
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PreviouB  to  two  years  ago.  vocal  mnsic  had  been  in  the  schools  only  as  an  exercise, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacners:  at  that  time  a  teacher  was  employed  to  give  scien- 
tiflo  instruction  in  the  study  in  all  schools  so  located  as  to  be  accessiblci  and  the  result 
has  been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory. 

"Worcester. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Worcester  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  average  attendance  was  le^s,  owing  partly 
to  the  opening  two  Roman-Catholic  schools,  by  which  about  500  children  were  withdrawn 
from  the  public  schools,  aud  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  school  to  work, 
as  soon  as  they  have  attended  during  the  period  required  by  law.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber registered  in  all  the  schools,  except  the  evening-schools,  less  than  74  per  cent,  is 
the  average  number  belonging  for  the  year,  and  of  this  number  less  than  90  per  cent, 
are  in  the  schools  daily,  such  absence  involving  a  pecuniary  loss  of  not  less  than 
$10,000.  The  disparity  between  the  whole  number  registered  and  the  average  number 
belonging  shows  that  the  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  children  of  school-age 
during  three  months  in  the  year  is  pretty  thoroughly  obeyed,  about  2,000  children  be- 
ing withdrawn  from  school  at  the  end  of  that  time.  It  is  believed  that  were  the  time 
of  compulsory  attendance  extended  to  the  whole  school-year,  the  enlbrceraent  of  the 
law  would  be  aa  complete  as  it  is  now  and  less  difficult. 

Worcester  evcning-dramng-schooU, — A  public  examination  of  these  schools  was  held  in 
March,  1871,  at  which  the  work  of  the  school  was  exhibited  and  its  aims  set  forth. 
Nearly  every  sheet  was  the  work  of  plain  men  and  women,  come  from  their  daily  occu- 
pations to  acquire  some  skill  in  a  useful  art  of  which  they  had  felt  the  need,  in  view  of 
which,  aud  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  work,  the  success  of  the  clashes  was  all  that 
could  have  been  ex|>ected.  The  necessity,  however,  was  apparent  lor  a  larger  variety 
of  models,  both  mechanic  and  artistic,  aud  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  being  made  by 
the  city  for  the  purpose,  a  collection  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school  was  purchased 
in  Europe,  embracing  among  the  life-size  aud  heroic  figures  the  Venus  de  Milo,  Germa- 
uicus,  a  Discobolus,  Dancing  Faun,  and  busts  of  Apollo,  Venus,  Homer,  &c.  Provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  fitting  a  room  to  receive  this  collection,  which  it  is  lioped  may 
become  in  time  an  extensive  art-gallery.  Specimens  were  contribute<l  for  the  use  of 
the  class  of  practical  mechanics  by  manufacturers  of  machinery  in  the  city  and  others, 
embracing  numerous  patterns  of  the  yarious  parts  of  machines  aud  models  of  other 
articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  there  is  assurance  that  all  which  may  be 
needed  will  be  forthcoming  as  the  wants  arise. 

Five  classes  were  in  operation  during  the  winter  of  1872  ;  an  advanced  class  in  free- 
hand drawing  from  casts,  beginners  in  free-hand  from  the  black-board,  advanced  me- 
chanic from  models  and  flat  copy,  beginners  mechanic  from  the  black  board,  aud  a 
carpeuters'-class. 

Worcester  free  public  library, — ^The  public  library  of  Worcester  now  contains  30,798 
books,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable.  During  the  year,  3,757  were  added ;  tho 
number  given  out  was  73,264  ;  number  of  new  applications  made  for  books,  2,412:  and 
the  number  of  books  lost,  151.  More  than  8,000  persons  asking  information  of  the  libra- 
rian were  satisfactorily  served. 

The  reading-rooms  are  well  stocked  with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  number 
taken  being  178.  The  expenses  of  this  department  were  |I0,723.65  and  the  income 
$1,954.74. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  reading-room  on  Sunday  has  elicited  considerable  com- 
ment, and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  not  yet  fully  established,  since  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  or  not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  nave  a  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  a  privilege  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meutal  and  moral  advancement. 

HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  instrumentalities  afforded  for  secondary  education  embrace  the  pnbllc  high 
schools,  which  are  a  part  of  the  public-school-system  of  the  State,  academies — both 
incorporated  and  unincoi*porated — and  both  State  and  city  normal  schools. 

These  are  maintained  according  to  law  in  132  cities  and  towns  having  500  families 
and  also  in  44  others,  which,  not  possessing  that  amount  of  population,  are  not  required 
to  sustain  them.  In  all,  191  are  reported  as  existing.  As  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  35  years,  it  is  mentioned  that  two  high-school  buildings  recently 
erected  haye  oost  as  much  as  the  entire  valuation  of  the  3,000  school-houses  in  the  State 
35  years  ago,  viz,  the  girW  high  school  in  Boston,  costing  over  $300,000,  and  the  Wor- 
cester high  school,  costing  about  ^00,000.  Tho  latter  is  a  building  of  great  elegance  ; 
the  former,  although  plainer,  is  substantial  and  comfortable  in  a  high  degree.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  erect  a  building  for  the  Latin  and  English  high  school  for  boys 
in  Boston,  which,  including  every  expense,  shall  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars 
and  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 
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The  average  namber  of  pnpik  in  attendance  upon  the  hieh  schools  in  Boston  dnring 
the  x>ast  year  was  13^  in  excess  of  the  namber  belonging  dnring  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  number  graduating  at  the  close  of  the  year  from  the  foorpablio  high  schools 
of  thia  city  was  327,  of  whom  145  were  boys  and  182  girls. 

BOSTON  LATIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Latin  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  207  pnpils,  had  an  average  attendance  dnr- 
ini;  the  year  of  195  papils,  and  ftt  its  close  awarded  diplomas  to  18  graduates,  15  of 
whom  entered  Harvard  University. 

BOSTON  ENGLISH    HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  English  high  school  it  is  stated  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  boys  remain 
of  late  years  to  complete  the  three-years  coarse  at  the  school  than  formerly,  and  the  per- 
centage of  graduation  this  year  is  three-fold  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  girUr  high  and  normal  school  from  this  time  takes  a  new  name  and  a  new  r6le, 
Inatituted  originally  as  a  normal  school  and  afterward  converted  into  a  girls'  high  and 
normal  school,  it  now  becomes,  by  the  elimination  from  its  curriculum  of  whatever  is 

g»culiar  to  a  normal  or  trainin|;-school,  a  girls'  high  school  in  name  and  purpose, 
enceforth  it  is  to  be  an  institution  for  the  nigher  general  education  and  culture  of 
yonng  ladies,  witiioat  special  regard  to  the  particalar  pursuits  in  which  they  may  eu- 

The  Roxbury  high  school,*  open  to  both  boys  and  girls,  maintains  its  high  rank  as  a 
vigorous,  thorough,  and  successful  school.  The  total  attendance  during  the  year  was 
234.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1872 
was  194— boys,  91;  girls,  103.  At  the  close  of  the  year  graduating-diplomas  were 
awarded  to  a  class  of  42---14  boys  and  28  sirls. 

The  Dorchester  high  school  was  establiSied  in  1852  on  the  plan  of  the  ordinary  Mas- 
sachusetts high  school,  which  character  it  still  retains,  in  this  respect  being  essen- 
tially different  from  the  other  high  schools  of  the  city.  The  public  Latin  school  is  in- 
tended solely  for  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  college ;  the  English  high  school,  for 
those  who  desire  a  general  advanced  culture  as  a  preparation  for  active  business ;  and 
tho  girls'  hig[h  school,  for  the  e<lucation  of  young  ladies  in  the  higher  branches.  The 
Dorchester  high  school  receives  pupils  of  all  these  three  classes,  fitting  youn^  men  for 
college  and  supplementing  the  education  of  both  sexes  in  the  advanc^  studies. 

It  IS  reported  to  be  a  thoroughly-equipped  school,  with  accommodations  of  the 
highest  oraer  and  a  broad  and  liberal  course  of  study.  At  the  close  of  the  school- 
year  a  class  of  43  graduated — 14  boys  and  29  girls. 

Standing  as  they  do  at  the  head  of  the  public-school-systom  of  the  State,  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  upon  all  of  a  lower  grudo  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  general  opinion  given  in  the  reports  of  school-coniniittees 
upon  this  point  is  expressed  by  the  following  extract  fromthat  of  Worcester:  "The 
high  school,  attractive,  attainable,  invites  to  broader  fields  of  study,  arouses  the  am- 
bition and  stimulates  the  dormant  energies  of  boys  and  girls  at  every  stage  below  it- 
self, and,  if  they  never  reach  its  doors,  uiey  at  least  press  further  towards  them."  Tho 
school-committee  of  another  town  yet  without  a  high  school  reports  that  the  simple 
iiope  of  having  one  has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  aU  the  lower  grades  of 
schools,  stimulating  dull  and  negligent  pupils  to  industry. 

•       ACADBBflEa 

The  58  incorporated  academies  report  4,265  as  an  average  number  of  pupils  taught 
within  the  year,  bein^  an  increase  over  the  past  of  1,320  pupils.  The  total  amount 
paid  in  these  institutions  for  tuition  during  the  year  was  $175,185.73,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  $60,049.58. 

Among  the  schools  of  the  academic  class,  open  to  both  boys  and  girls,  are  the  Dean  Acad- 
emy, Franklin,  with  8  instructors  and  254  pupils ;  Monson  Academy,  Mouson,  6  m- 
Btructorsand  146  pupils ;  the  Hitchcock  Free  High  School,  at  Brimfield,  endowed  in  1855, 
by  8.  A.  HitchcocK,  esq.,  teachers  4,  pupils  127 — 62  boys  and  65  girls ;  the  South  Berk- 
fibire  Institute,  New  Marlboro',  offering  a  thorough  academic  education  to  boys  and  girls, 
with  6  teachers  and  65  pupils ;  the  Lawrence  Academy,  Falmouth,  with  3  instructors 
and  33  pupils ;  and  Leicester  Academy,  at  Leicester,  incorporated  in  1784,  teachers  5, 
pupils  in  attendance  94—57  boys  and  37  girls. 

The  English  and  Classical  School  for  Boys,  at  161  Fremont  street,  Boston,  established 
in  1860,  on  the  plan  of  some  of  the  best  European  seminaries,  and  Edwards'  Place 

*  This  high  ■chool  it  pnictieaUy  relieved  of  the  ^ork  of  fitting  young  men  for  college  by  the  Roxbury 
I^tin  School,  an  ezeeUeat  institaUoo,  free  to  itit  pupiln,  bat  not  uador  the  control  of  the  achool'oommitteo. 
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School,  at  Stockbridge,  prepare  a  limited  number  of  boys  for  college.  Wesleyan  Acad- 
emy, at  Wilbrabam,  opens  its  winter-conrsc  (1673)  with  :J87  8fiuleiits,  over  uiie-balf  of 
"wbom  are  pursuing  classic  studies.  There  is  also  the  llighland  Military  Aradomy, 
at  Worcester,  the  name  of  which  sufficiently  indicates  its  specialty,  and  Adauis  Acad- 
emy at  Qiiincy,  fouuded  and  endowed  by  President  John  Adams  in  1822. 

Abbot  Academy,  at  Andovcr,  is  exclusivL-ly  for  the  education  of  young  women  ;  at- 
tendance during  the  year,  136  pupils  ;  while  the  Phillips  Academy  at  the  same  place, 
with  9  instructors,  155  pupils  in  its  classic  department,  and  97  in  its  English,  stands, 
by  general  consent,  among  the  highest  institution^  fcr  secondary  education  in  New 
England.  It  has,  in  1873,  gradnated  61  students  and  sent  more  than  40  of  them  to  the 
colleges,*  Williston  Seminary,  at  East  Hampton,  coming  little,  if  at  all,  behind,  with 
8  teachers,  108  classic  students,  100  scientific,  and  29  English.  The  number  of  unin- 
corporated academies  in  the  State,  including  the  private  schools,  is  463 ;  to.tal  number 
of  pupils  not  given. 

Distinct  returns  from  34  schools  in  various  localities,  besides  the  ones  specifically 
indicated,  enable  us  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  the  general  composition  of  such  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  the  character  of  the  Instruction  given  in  them.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  these  is  195 ;  of  pupils,  3,745,  an  average  of  about  1  teacher  to  20  scholars. 
In  all  these  schools,  save  10,  the  two  sexes  are  taught.  In  all  but  7,  the  ancient 
languages  form  a  portion  of  the  course,  and  in  all  but  10,  the  modern,  there  being  in 
the  former  1,210  pupils  and  in  the  latter  1,631.  In  one,  the  boys'  high  school  of  Boston, 
all  the  570  pupils  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  studying  French.  In  another,  the  girls' 
high  school  of  the  same  place,  all  the  640  pupils  are  reported  aa  students  of  both  the 
classic  and  modern  languages.  Music,  mainly  vocal,  is  taught  is  26  of  these  schools  ; 
drawing  in  22.  In  15  there  is  a  chemic  laboratory ;  in  24  some  astronomic  or  pliilo- 
aophic  apparatus;  and  in  23  there  are  libraries  of  from  25  to  3,000  volumes. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOU9. 

The  schools  from  which  information  has  been  received  devoting  themselves  especially 
to  the  work  of  preparation  for  college  number  17  and  report  an  aggregate  of  1,585 
pupils  in  classic  studies,  832  in  scientific,  and  420  in  English  .lud  prcparat4»ry  classes. 
In  14  of  these  schools  the  pupils  engaged  in  classic  and  scientific  studies  are  cavidcd 
as  follows:  in  advanced  classes,  430;  in  senior,  353;  junior  or  second-grade,  503 ;  mid- 
dle, or  third,  657  ;  lowest,  or  fourth,  2ii4.  In  the  remaining  3  schools  tho  pupils  were 
not  thus  classified,  but  had,  in  classic  studies,  221  pupils.  All  except 2  of  these  echools 
have  libraries,  ranging  in  extent  from  12  volumes  to  6,000;  9  have  chemic  laboratories, 
6  have  cabinets  of  natural  history,  11  philosophic  cabinets,  6  gymuasia,  and  1  has  au 
astronomic  observatory. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  four  normal  schools,  supported  at  the  expense  of  tho  State  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers,  are,  as  reported  by  the  board  of  education,  in  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous condition,  doing  the  work  for  which  they  were  designed  with  eflScicncy  and 
success.  The  demand  for  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  instruction 
they  afford  is  constantly  increasing  and  is  much  greater  than  tho  supply.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  last  year  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 
year,  the  whole  number  admitted  beiug  329,  of  whom  186  graduated.  The  classes  in 
the  advanced  course  of  study  are  fully  organized,  and,  although  not  large,  euoujjh  has 
been  done  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  The  graduates  have  found  eligible 
places  at  fair  wages  and  have  been  successful  in  their  chosen  work. 

In  the  Framingham  school  the  number  of  pnpils  under  kistruction  during  the  year 
was  165,  of  whom  40  graduated,  20  leaving  without  finishing  the  course.  VVithin  two 
years  the  graduates  of  the  school  have  contributed  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  casts  to  adorn  the  main  hall,  and  during  the  year  the  grounds  have  been  much  im- 
proved and  needed  repairs  made  on  the  school-building.  The  growth  of  the  school  is 
retarded  by  tho  limited  accommodations  of  the  boarding-building. 

The  Salem  school  is  reported  as  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  number  of 
different  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  226;  graduates,  54  ;  37  pupils 
received  State-aid,  and  26  received  aid  from  the  income  of  the  Bowditch  fund.  Dar- 
ing the  year  14  volumes  were  added  to  the  general  library,  11  by  purchase  and  3  by 
gift,  and  to  the  text-book  library  392. 

The  Bridgewater  school  reports  an  attendance  larger  than  that  of  preceding  years. 
The  enlargement  of  the  school-building,  completed  about  a  year  ago,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  facilities  for  instruction,  and  the  school-building  has  been  further  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  a  complete  steam-heating  and  ventllatiug  apparatus.    The  num- 

*  A  new  principal,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  B.  Bancroft,  well  known  as  a  snccetfUl  ednoator,  has  sncceeded  here  the 
retiring  one,  F.  W.  TUtoo,  A.  IL,  who  enters  on  the  heodmastersbip  of  the  Rogers  High  School,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 
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ber  of  pnpils  admitted  during  the  year  was  82,  of  whom  64  were  ladies  and  18  gentle- 
men. The  whole  number  in  attendance  daring  the  year  was  197 — ladies,  157  ;  gentle- 
men, 40 — number  of  graduates,  57.  State-  aid  was  anbrded  to  40 — 28  ladies  and  12  geu- 
tU'Dien.  Thoroughness  is  aimed  at  alike  in  the  subjects  studied  and  in  the  methods 
pursued. 

iu  the  Westfield  normal  school  the  attendance  was  162,  of  whom  141  were  latlies." 
Of  these,  41  graduated,  34  of  whom  were  ladies.  State-aid  was  received  by  115  pupils —  , 
lOii  ladies  and  13  gentlemen.  The  advanced  course  of  instruction  was  taken  by  14 
pupils  who  had  previously  graduated,  thereby  enabling  them  to  respond  to  the  in- 
creasing demand  which  is  made  for  teachers  in  hi^h  schools  aud  training-schools. 
Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet  during  the  year  by  the  generous  and 
thoughtful  gifts  of  friends.  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  has  presented  a  large  and  rare  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  a  gift  which  is  most  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  school.  A  board- 
ing-house for  the  school,  for  which  the  legislature  appropriated  $75,000,  has  beeu 
erected,  which  will  furnish  the  pupils  better  accommodation  at  largely  reduced  rates. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  made  by  the  State  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  several  towns  and  cities  sustain  either  normal  schools  or  training-classes  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  public  high  school  or  with  the  graded  schools  of  the 
town.  The  normal  school  of  Boston,  for  many  years  a  department  of  the  girls'  high  and 
Bscmal  school,  has  recently  been  made  by  the  city-board  of  education  a  distinct  normal 
school.  Established  by  the  city  twenty  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  for  provis- 
ion for  the  higher  education  of  girls  who  did  not  intend  to  become  teachers,  it  became 
both  a  high  and  normal  school,  and  though  it  never  entirely  lost  its  normal  character- 
istics, those  of  a  high  school  have  predominated. 

It  is  believed  by  the  board  of  education  that  far  better  results  would  have  been  at- 
tained by  two  separate  organizations,  since  institutions  become  more  etiScient  m  pro- 
portion as  their  fonctions  are  limited  and  distinctly  defined ;  and  in  accordance  with 
such  views  it  was  determined  to  have  a  separate  high  school  for  g^irls  and  a  separate 
normal  school  for  the  training  of  female  teachers.  The  new  school  is  open  to  all  who 
can  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  the  usual  high-school-studies.  At  its  com- 
mencement, in  September,  1872,  over  50  pupils  were  received. 

The  normal-school-bnilding  at  Worcester,  now  probably  completed,  is  a  noble  edifice, 
worthy  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  object  for  which  it  stands.  With  this  and  the 
normal  school  in  Boston  in  operatiou,  the  Commonwealth  may  boast  of  six  schools  of 
the  first  class. 

HAilVARD  UNIVBR8ITY. 

Changes. — ^President  Eliot,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  last  commencement  of  the  uui- 
Tersity,  indicated  certain  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  past  year  in  the 
college-regnlations  and  in  the  requisites  for  admission.  By  a  recent  vot^  of  the  corpora- 
tion, passed  at  the  instance  of  the  academic  council,  a  body  comprising  all  the  pro-  ^ 
fessors  of  the  university,  the  rule  which  prevails  at  some  of  the  southern  and  western 
universities  was  adopted,  that  a  member  of  one  department  can  attend  any  of 
the  instructions  given  in  the  others.  Thus,  a  law-student  can  study  history  or  ^ 
political  economy  with  the  college-classes;  a  medical  student  can  pursue  chemistry 
or  zoology;  a  scientific  student  can  study  German  in  Holden  Chapel  or  huinau 
anatomy  at  the  medical  college.  The  professional  schools  of  the  college  are,  more- 
over, now  characterized  by  a  discipline  as  thorough  and  a  spirit  as  liberal  as  those 
of  the  college  itself,  and  the  term  of  residence  in  several  of  these  professional  schools 
has  been  lengthened.  Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  requisites  for  ndmis- 
sion  to  college.  A  portion  of  the  Latin  now  demanded  for  admission  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  Roman  history,  and  in  three  successive  years  three  additions  to  the 
present  requisites  will  be  made :  in  1874,  English ;  in  1875,  the  elemeuts  of  French  or 
Cterman ;  in  1876,  the  rudiments  of  one  or  two  natural  sciences  besides.  These  changes 
have  been  made  after  much  deliberation  and  careful  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
preparatory  schools  and  academies.  In  1874  and  thereafter  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  college  will  be  divisible  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  candidate,  if  he  please,  cau 
pass  a  part  in  one  year  and  the  rest  in  another,  returning  to  school  in  the  interval.  In 
the  scientific  school  English,  French  or  German,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  some 
natural  science  are  to  be  added,  in  1874,  to  the  present  requisitions  for  admission,  the 
scientific  professions  demanding  as  thoroughly-educated  men  as  the  learned  profes- 
sions. 

Looal  examinatiimB  of  girls. — One  other  step  has  been  taken  during  the  past  year  by  the 
college  which,  as  President  Eliot  remarks,  **  has  some  significance,  but  rather  because  of 
its  direction  than  of  its  length.''  Last  summer  the  Woman's  Educational  Association  of 
Boston  asked  the  corporation,  through  a  committee,  if  the  university  would  hold  exam- 
inations foryoang  women  at  Boston  on  the  general  plan  of  the  local  examinations  which 
have  for  several  years  been  successfully  conducte<l  by  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  and  Edinburgh.  After  consulting  the  overseers,  the  corporation  said  that 
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they  would.  A  committee  of  the  facnlty  thereupon  examined  and  compared  the  cooreee 
of  study  in  a  number  of  schools  and  academies  for  girls,  discussed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  attainments  which  it  would  be  reasonable  for  the  present  to  expect, 
and  arranged  a  scheme  of  examinations  in  two  grades,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  in 
.19/4.  The  Woman's  Educational  Association  published  the  detailed  programme  of  these 
examinations,  with  a  circular  of  its  own,  giving  information  about  fees,  lodging,  ben- 


done  for  preparatory  schools  for  boys :  they  can  set  a  standard  and  prescribe  a  pro- 
gramme of  study  for  several  years  of  life  between  12  and  18.  There  is  now  no 
standard  for  girls'  schools;  no  means  of  publicly  comparing  one  school  with  an- 
other; no  goal  for  pupils  or  teachers.  These  deficiencies  the  proposed  examination  for 
women  may  in  part  supply.  The  examinations  will  be  held  in  any  town  or  city  where 
an  association  of  women  may  be  organized  to  take  charge  of  the  candidates  and  do 
the  local  part  of  the  business,  and  may  also  promise  a  reasonable  nnmber  of  candi- 
dates. 

L€gacie8.--Tii  the  spring  of  1872  the  corporation  received  a  legacy  of  $100,000  from  the 
late  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford.  Two-thirds  of  the  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  accu- 
mulated until  the  fund  amounts  to  at  least  $150,000,  and  the  Bnssey  estate  passes  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  the  president  and  fellows.  It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the 
university  to  establish  with  this  tand  a  professorship  of  tree-culture  and  to  maintain 
an  arboretum  upon  a  specified  portion  of  the  Bnssey  estate,  which  will  be  laid  out  as 
an  open  park,  with  suitable  walks  and  roadways. 

A  legacy  of  $150,000,  left  many  years  ago  to  Harvard,  has  recently  become  available 
by  the  death  of  the  widow  of  the  donor.  The  interest  of  this  bequest  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  graduates  in  foreign  travel  and  study,  and  will  support  three  men 
abroad,  while  the  gift  of  Hon.  Gteorge  Bancroft  for  the  same  purpose  supports  one^  so 
that  Harvard  can  now  give  to  four  of  her  g^radnates  the  benefit  of  this  means  of  im- 
provement. 

Suhacriptiona  to  Memorial  Hall, — During  the  year  1873  there  was  added  to  the  Memo- 
rial Hall  Fund  $2:^,760.05,  making  the  sum  total  $127,950.85.  Expended  during  the 
year  for  construction,  $82,722.30 ;  at  present  on  hand  towards  the  erection  of  the  miild- 
in^,  $119,958.65;  subscriptions  yet  unpaid,  with  interest,  amount  to  $24,707.82.  The 
building  will  probably  be  completed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  at  the  commencement  of 
1875. 

Losa  hy  Boston  fire.—The  university  lost  heavily  by  the  Boston  fire  of  1872,  its  prop- 
erty in  the  burned  district,  including  the  "land,  being  valued  at  $562,000,  making  an  act- 
ual loss  of  $200,000.  The  annual  rental  of  the  buildings  destroyed  was  $38,000,  funds 
relied  upon  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution.  An  appeal  of  the  president 
and  fellows  to  the  friends  of  the  university  secured  the  subscription  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  amount,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  may  yet  be  made  up. 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY. 

Incorporated  in  1869,  the  charter  and  general  statutes  of  this  new  institution  provide 
for  the  building-up  of  a  group  of  collegiate  and  post-collegiate  schools,  in  which  all 
forms  of  professional  and  general  education  may  be  accessible  to  both  sexes.  A  prepar- 
atory academy,  two  colleges,  and  four  post-coUeg^ate  professional  schools  are  already 
established,  embracing  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  oratory,  and  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  and  music.  The  preparatory  academy  and  school  of  theology  are  old 
schools  incorporated  into  the  new  organization.  The  colle^  of  liberal  arts  was  opened 
in  September,  1873,  with  a  class  of  Sfi,  of  whom  4  were  ladies.  The  school  of  oratory, 
with  a  two-years  course  for  persons  already  liberally  educated,  claims  to  be  the  fir^ 
of  its  class  in  the  country  for  the  express  training  of  professors  of  elocution  and  ora- 
tory. It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  call  for  instructors  in  this  line  in  the  colleges, 
professional  schools,  and  high  schools  of  our  States  is  steadily  increasing,  that  the  po- 
sitions oifered  are  desirable  and  the  compensation  tempting,  while  yet,  mm  lack  of  fa- 
cilities for  preparation,  the  supply  is  very  small.  The  school  opened  October  21, 1873, 
when  12  students  entered  for  a  full  course  and  over  100  for  shorter  special  courses. 
Ladies  are  admitted  here,  as  to  the  other  schools,  on  the  same  terms  as  gentlemen. 
Tbo  college  of  music  oflfers  a  three-years  course  for  graduates  of  musical  conservatories 
and  began  the  year  with  a  class  of  25. 

The  whole  number  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  other  instructors  in  this  university  is 
87,  while  one  or  two  additional  departments  are  already  in  process  of  organiEation. 

AMHERST  COLLBOE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  December  1, 1873,  the  board  is  reported  to  have  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  President *Steams  is  chairman,  the  selection  of  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  to  succeed  Prof  L.  C.  Seelye,  resigned,  and  to  have  oommitted  to  the 
faculty  {ho  determiuation  of  candidates  fur  the  degree  of  A.  M.j  requiring  that  thoae 
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seokiDg  this  degree  in  coarse  should  have  heen  graduated  for  at  least  tbree  years,  and 
have  spent  two  of  these  iu  professional  studies  or  some  other  form  of  liberal  culture. 
They  aluo  ordered  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  college-laws.  The  report  of 
the  treasarer  for  the  year  showed  that,  though  the  term-bills  had  reached  $28,000  and 
the  receipts  from  general  funds  $19,480,  there  was  still  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  of  |6,000;  and  this  though  the  total  of  college-funds  is  said  to  be  now  $660,000. 
The  cheapening  of  a  liberal  education  to  the  students  is  thus  obviously  expensive  to 
the  colleges  themselves. 

Besides  liberal  aid  to  meritorious  students  intending  to  study  for  the  ministry,  the 
CdUege  is  enabled,  by  the  generosity  of  friends,  to  offer  prizes  of  from  $10  to  $100  for 
excellence  in  various  studies.  To  these  a  new  one  has  been  added  during  the  year  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Washburn,  of  New  York.  He  proposes  to  give  $100  a  year  to  the  class  that 
shall  most  faithfully  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation. This  department  possesses  an  extensive  gymnasium  for  its  use,  and  at  an  ap- 
pointed hour  each  class  is  required  to  present  itself  here  and  engage  in  exercise  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor,  who  is  an  educated  physician  and  is  expected  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  physical  condition  of  each  student  and  adapt  his  instructions  . 
to  individual  needs. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

The  coorse  here  has  heen  somewhat  modified,  modem  languages  taking  a  portion  of 
the  time  once  given  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  become  optional  iu  the  junior- year, 
while  scientific  studies,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  occupy  an  honored  place 
with  increased  facilities  for  study.  And  besides  the  aid  afforded  indigent  students  by 
eudowed  scholarships,  the  trustees  and  alumni  have  built  and  furnished  a  new  board- 
ing-hall, the  use  of  which,  with  its  equipments,  will  be  free  to  all  that  need  this  help, 
while  any  income  arising  from  the  rent  of  rooms  to  those  able  to  pay  for  them  will  go 
to  lessen  the  charges  to  the  others  for  their  boanL 

An  improving  library  and  a  much-enlarged  museum,  with  extensive  additions  to  the 
botanic  collection,  are  reported. 

Physical  culture  receives  here,  as  at  Amherst,  a  fair  share  of  attention,  the  general 
principles  of  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  student-life,  being  explained  by  the 
president  to  the  freshmen,  while  those  of  the  more  advanced  classes  receive  instrnc- 
tion  in  physiology  and  anatomy  for  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of  health,  out- 
door-sports and  exercises  being  also  encouraged. 

TUFTS  COLLEOB,  COLLEGE  HILL. 

Besides  the  regular  college-course  of  four  years,  there  is  here  a  philosophic  course 
of  two  years  and  engineering  and  theologio  courses  of  three  years  each.  But  thou«rh 
these  are  open  to  all  who  desire  them,  even  without  a  college-training,  the  full  colle- 
giate course  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  who  are  prepar^  to  enter  on  it,  especially 
to  the  staclents  of  theology,  the  call  in  all  professions,  and  emphatically  in  the  cleric, 
being  for  men  of  liberal  culture,  prepared  to  handle  clearly  and  instructively  the  va- 
rious great  questions  of  the  day.  To  worthy  young  nlen  who  desire  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, aid  is  rendered  by  a  system  of  loans,  to  be  repaid  after  graduation ;  besides  which 
there  are  in  the  gift  of  the  college  27  scholarships— 15  of  $60  ami  12  of  $100  each,  di- 
minishing by  that  amount  the  expense  of  education  for  each  year.  As  in  most  of  the 
colleges,  there  are,  too,  prizes  for  excellence  in  certain  lines  of  study,  ranging  in  value 
from  $10  to  $20. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  HOLT  CROSS,  WORCESTER. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  youth  either  for  a  professional  or  commer- 
cial life.  Its  course  of  studies  embraces  in  its  whole  extent  a  period  of  seven  years,  of 
which  three  are  given  to  the  preparatory  and  junior-classes  and  the  remainder  to  the 
senior.  The  last  of  these  years  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  rational  philoso- 
phy and  natural  sciences.  The  study  of  the  French  language  is  a  part  of  the  college- 
course.  Other  modem  languages  may  be  taught,  if  required,  but,  like  music  and  draw- 
ing, form  the  basis  of  a  separate  charge.  In  the  course  of  rational  philosophy  the  text- 
hwiks  are  Latin,  and  that  language  is  commonly  used  in  the  daily  lectures  and  dispu- 
tations. 

WELLESLET  COLLEGE. 

Henry  F.  Durant,  esq.,  this  year  completes  a  college  for  girls,  located  at  Needham, 
Massachusetts,  to  be  known  as  Wellesley  Collcf^e.  Tue  building  is  600  feet  in  length, 
150  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high  in  the  main  building.  The  course  of  study  and 
rej^lations  of  this  institution  are  not  vet  developed.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  the 
pupils  are  to  be  taught  cooking  and  all  the  light  kinds  of  house- work,  and  are  them- 
selves to  do  house- work,  iu  the  manner  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  The  generous 
lounder  of  the  college  is  said  to  have  devoted  $1,000,000  to  this  effort  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  j[oung  girk.  This  and  the  Smith  College  for  the  higher  education  of  the  sex, 
already  located  at  Northampton,  with  Proil  Seelye,  from  Amherst,  ac  itei  head,  and 
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Prof.  Clarke,  the  late  principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  in  ite  chair  of  languages,  will 
form  a  large  addition  to  tlio  opportunities  of  women  for  reaching  the  highest  cul- 
ture practicable.  As  one  means  of  securing,  with  this  culture,  the  retention  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  sex,  it  has  been  proposed — with  what  success  has  yet  to 
be  developed — that  the  young  ladies,  in  the  progress  of  their  education,  should  not  be 
shut  up  in  a  semi-conventual  seclusion,  but  be  distributed  among  the  families  of  the 
professors,  introduced  to  the  church-work  of  the  congregations  in  their  neighborhood, 
and  allowed  to  share,  in  a  free  social  intercourse  with  families,  the  society  of  the 
other  sex. 

Staiisiical  summary  of  nnirersities  and  colleges. 
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ThiH  depurtnivnt  only  recently  opened  and  not  yet  fnlly  orgauizt-d. 
t  luclii'lt-H  hinds  of  the  uuivcrKify.  collf;;e,  library.  oh^tTvatory,  and  BnMoy  Institution,  not  those  of  the  di- 
vinity-, law-.-ebools.  &.C..  which  will  !)(<  loiiud  under  their  proper  hi-adn.    Be.-ides  ;:11  these,  there  are  variou-^ 
trn^t'funds  for  special  purposes,  bringing  the  whole  aggregate  of  property  in  the  varioua  departments  up  to 
$J,7G5,110.GI. 

COLLEGES  FOU  WOMEN. 

Eight  colloges,  seminaries,  and  institutes  for  young  ladies  report  statistics  for  the  year 
1{^7:5,  in  which  there  is  au  apfgregate  attendance  of  1,168  students,  only  75  of  whom  are 
reported  in  prL*paratory  departments,  with  I'M  professors  and  instrnctore,  41  of  whom 
are  gentlemen.  Four  of  these  institntions  give  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  different 
college-years  as  follows  :  freshman,  2'oi;  sophomore,  191 ;  junior,  145;  senior,  153.  In 
special  or  partial  courses  there  were  GH,  and  in  pDst-graduate-studies,  5.  The  return 
from  one  of  the  four  in  which  no  report  is  made  of  collegiate  classilication,  the  Lassell 
Seminary,  at  Anburndale,  states  that,  while  strictly  speaking  that  institution  has  no 
collegiate  department,  its  course  of  stiuly  is  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  best  of 
female-colleges.  Music,  generally  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  taught  iu  all  these 
colleges  ;  drawing  in  all  but  one,  ami  painting  in  all  but  two  ;  French  and  German  in  all 
but  one,  in  which  the  place  of  German  islilhjd  by  Italian  and  Spanish  ;  in  another  Italian 
is  added  to  the  French  and  German.  Five  of  these  institntions  have  chemic  laborato- 
ries, 6  philosophic  cabinets,  4  natural-history-museums;  one  has  an  astronomic  observ- 
atory, and  one  "without  the  observatory  has  a  telescope  ;  4  have  at  least  the  beginning 
of  an  ari-gallery,  and  5  have  each  a  gymnasium.  All  but  5  have  libraries,  the  largest, 
that  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  numbering  8,78i  volumes ;  the  smallest,  1,500. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTITRAL  COLLEGE,  AMHERST. 

The  course  of  instruction  hero  occupies  four  years  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  combine 
the  largest  practicable  lit3rary  and  scientific  culture  with  the  theory  and  art  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture.  Civil  engineering,  veterinary  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mili- 
tary tactics  are  prominent  in  the  regular  curriculum.  It  is  intended  that  every  grad- 
uate shall  be  rendered  familiar  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  agriculture,  with 
special  reference  to  those  branches  of  farming  best  adapted  to  Massachusetts.  The 
graduates  are  taught  to  write  and  speak  English  correctly  and  to  translate  German 
and  French  with  facility.  The  scientific  course  is  made  as  thorough  as  possible  and 
every  science  is  taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture.  Each 
topic  is  discussed  in  the  lecture-room  and  again  in  the  plant-house  or  the  field,  whore 
every  student  is  obliged  to  labor.  In  the  military  department  the  forms  and  customs 
of  the  Regular  Army  are  adhered  to.  It  is  not  supposed  possible  to  give  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  but  it  is  intended  that  every  graduate  shall  be  able  to  or- 
ganize, clothe,  equip,  drill,  and  command  a  regiment  in  conformity  with  the  uniform 
system  of  standing  armies. 

The  appreciation  of  the  college  by  the  people  is  indicated  by  the  steady  increase  in 
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the  nnmber  of  its  stndents  einco  tlio  opening.  Beginning  in  1867,  with  but  56  stndents, 
the  following  year  the  nnmber  had  increased  to  85 ;  in  1869,  to  119 ;  in  1H70,  to  147;  in 
1871,  to  1G6;  and  in  1872,  to  171.  The  college-faculty  conhists  of  the  president,  who  is 
one  of  the  professors  at  Amherst  College,  with  eight  resident  professors  and  a  few  non- 
resident lecturers. 

WORCESTEll  COUNTY  FREE  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE. 

This  technic  school,  located  in  the  center  of  a  thriving  and  extensive  raanufactur- 
ing-<li.strict,  and  thns  possessing  opportunities  for  observing  various  forms  of  practical 
industry,  is  now  fully  organized  and  has  graduated  two  classes.  The  ease  with  which 
most  of  these  young  men  have  at  once  secured  honorable  and  lucrative  employment, 
confirms  the  trustees  in  their  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  school  is  organized  and  carried  on.  In  scope  and  purpose,  essentially  like 
the  technic  schools  of  Europd,  it  yet  gives  special  prominelice  to  the  practical  ele- 
ment, being  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  do  not  desire,  or  cannot  obtain, 
a  so-called  liberal  education,  and  to  afford  them  a  system  of  training  for  the  duties  of 
active  life  broader  and  better  than  the  popular  method  of  learning  a  trade  and  more 
simple  and  practical  than  the  onlinary  college-training.  Established  by  the  joint  mu- 
nificence of  John  Boynton,  esq.,  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, no  expense  is  incurred  for  tuition  to  students  residing  in  Worcester  County  and 
to  others  the  rate  is  very  low.  Three  years  are  reqnire<l  to  complete  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  all  departments,  except  that  of  mechanics,  in  which  a  half  year  longer  is 
necessary,  the  first  term  being  spent  in  the  apprentice-class,  the  members  of  which  are 
required  to  work  in  the  shop  eight  hours  daily.  By  this  means  is  acquired  an  ease  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  management  of  machines,  which  is  of  especial  value.  With 
this,  too,  are  united  the  discipline  and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  bringing  the  judg- 
ment and  the  tastA3  under  constant  and  careful  training. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

This  important  institution  provides  for  students  a  series  of  scientific  and  literary 
studies  and  exercises  so  selected  and  arranged  astootl'er  a  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion for  active  pursuits,  as  well  as  a  thorough  training  for  scientific  professions.  Ten 
regular  courses,  each  extending  through  four  years,  have  been  established,  as  follows : 
(1)  A  course  in  civil  and  topographic  encjiueering,  (2)  one  in  mechanic  en;<ineering, 
(3)  one  in  geology  and  mining-engineering,  (4)  one  in  building  and  architecture,  (5) 
one  in  chemistry,  (6)  one  in  metallurgy,  (7)  one  in  natural  history,  (8)  one  in  i)hysies, 
(9)  one  in  science  and  literature,  and  (10)  one  in  pliilosopliy.  These  courses  are  iden- 
tical during  tho  first  year;  but  for  the  three  remaining  years  the  studies  in  each  course 
are  select^  d  and  arranged  with  reference  to  the  end  in  view.  For  proficiency  in  any 
of 'these  courses  the  degree  of  Sc.  B.  (bachelor  of  science)  is  conferred,  while  for  ad- 
vanced courses  beyond  these,  for  which  arrangements  have  been  made,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science  may  be  bestowed.  The  catalogue  for  1873-'74  shows  a  total  of  303 
students,  of  whom  182  are  candidates  for  a  degree  and  *i  are  resident  graduates. 

A  society  of  arts  connected  with  tho  institution  numbers  350  members,  and  holds  bi- 
monthly meetings,  Jit  which  are  presented  communications  on  applied  science,  with 
machines  and  apparatus  illustrating  important  inventions  in  the  mechanic  and  useful 
arts.  Students  of  tho  institution  may  be  present  at  these  meetings  by  permission  of 
the  secretary. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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StoHsHcdl  sumnuwy  of  schools  for  professional  instrucUon — ContiDued. 


Names  of  schools  for  pro- 
fessional instmctton. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THKOLOOr. 

Eplitcopal  Theological 

School 

New  Charch  Theological 

School 

Kf  wtOQ  Theological  Instl* 

tution ».. 

TuflH    College    diyhiity- 

school 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Boston  University  school 
of  law 

Law-school  of  Harvard 
University 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Boston  University  school 

of  medicine 

Medical  school.  Harvard 

Universitv 

New    Boffland     Female 

Medical  Collegct 

Boston  Dental  College 

Dental  school,    Harvard 

University 

Hassachusetta  College  of 

Pharmacy. 

SCHOOLS  OF  SCIEHCB. 

Massachusetts  Agricol- 
tnral  College 

Massachusetts  iDsdtate  of 
Tedinology 

Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity  

Worcester  Connty  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Science 
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*  Total  Income. 


t  Connected  with  Boston  University. 


X  Apparatus. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

According  to  retnms  in  I860,  there  were  45  free  pablic  libraries,  containing  5^1,706 
Tolnmes,  with  annnal  additions  of  not  less  than  22,000  yolumes  and  delivering  anun- 
ally  over  500,000  volumes.  In  1866,  there  were  returned  50  public  libraries,  with 
345,588  volnmes,  annnal  additions  of  19,995  volumes,  and  with  an  annual  delivery  of 
886,172  volnmes.  According  to  returns  of  1872,  there  were  82  free  public  libraries  in 
82  cities  and  towns,  containing  564,479  volumes,  with  an  addition  in  1671  of  50,130  vol- 
nmes, and  delivering  during  the  year  1,345,179  volumes. 

Of  social  libraries,  there  were,  in  108  cities  and  towns,  213,  containing  777,569  vol- 
umes. Total  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  returned,  1,3^,048,  exclusive  of  private 
and  Sunday-school-libraries. 

STATE  PRIMARY   SCHOOL  AND  ALMSHOUSE. 

In  February,  1872,  the  character  of  this  institution  was  changed  by  the  abolition  by 
the  legislature  of  the  almshonse-department  of  it,  that  having  wxm  regarded  as  an  olh- 
stacle  to  the  success  of  the  primary  school.  The  children  now  feel  that  they  are  not 
in  a  poorhonse,  and  that  the  name  of  pauper  will  not  follow  them  when  they  go  out. 
The  institution  is  now  devoted  entirely  to  the  education  and  reformation  of  the  young. 
A  mi^urity  of  the  children  are  admitted  to  it  from  the  courts,  most  of  them  having 
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lived  upon  the  ntreets  of  cities  in  idleness  or  been  at  work  in  the  mills  like  human 
machines.  Coming  from  such  scenes  many  seem  thoroughly  conversant  with  evil, 
and  yet  are  ignorant  of  the  commonest  employments  of  the  household  or  of  the  farm. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  their  education  here  is  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  farm- 
and  of  the  girls  in  house-work.  Most  of  them  are  sent  out  eventually  into  families,  to 
remain  for  a  term  of  years,  thon||)i  some,  not  desired  by  families,  in  consequence  of 
bodily  infirmities,  remain  a  long  time  at  the  school.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  fit  up 
work-rooms  in  which  such  unfortunates  may  be  taught  suitable  useful  trades  or  em- 
ployments. During  the  year  1872, 1C8  children  went  out  into  families — 12.5  boys  and  43 
girls — and  79  of  those  in  places  returned.  The  number  of  children  in  the  primary  school 
was,  at  the  latest  report,  355—273  boys  and  62  girls. 

CLABKE  INSTITUTION  FOR   DEAF  MUTES,  NORTHAMPTON. 

This  institution,  founded  by  the  late  John  Clarke,  esq.,  of  Northampton,  was  organized 
in  1867  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Number  of  teachers,  6 ;  number  of  pupils,  44. 
The  annual  income  from  the  fund  was,  for  1872,  615,428.87.  Received  from  the  State, 
$9,180.65.  When  the  debt  for  buildings  and  repairs  is  liquidated,  which  it  will  be  in  a 
few  years,  the  cost  to  the  State  of  instructing  its  deaf  mutes  at  this  institution  will  be 
greatly  lessened. 

This  institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deuf  and  semi-raute 
pupils,  but  others  may  bo  admitted.  It  assumes  all  care  of  the  children's  living.. and 
training.  Its  charges*  are  $350  per  vear ;  for  tuition  alone,  $80.  Its  domestic  regime 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  a  well-regulated  private  family.  Bovs  and  girls  have 
their  separate  aormitory-buildings  and  play-grounds,  but  come  together  in  tne  school- 
and  dining-room.  The  younger  pupils  are  taught  to  use  the  needle,  the  older  girls  to 
make  and  mend  clothing,  and  the  older  boys  find  some  employment  on  farm  or  garden, 
with  rudimentary  exercises  in  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools.  Of  the  system  of  training 
now  used,  the  report  says,  the  "  use  of  *  visible  speech '  so  far  has  been  exceedingly 
encoara^u^  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  Greater  and  better  results  have  been 
obtaineu  with  new  pupils  than  were  possible  by  the  German  method.  On  the  part  of 
advanced  pupils,  too,  some  defects  in  articulation  have  been  corrected  which  imitation 
ha<l  failed  to  correct.  We  are  unable  to  see  any  good  reason  why  Mr.  Bell's  system 
shonld  Dot  be  a  success.  It  need  not  interfere  essentially  with  mental  culture.  Its 
very  symbols  are  a  lesson  in  physiology  and  the  application  of  those  symbols  necessi- 
tates intellectual  activity.  Here  is  mental  culture  at  the  outset.  It  is  also  highly 
auxiliary  to  lip-reading.  Further  than  this,  it  disturbs  no  one's  partiality  for  any  par- 
ticular medium  of  mental  instruction.  Those  who  prefer  signs  can  use  signs."  "Mr. 
Bell  has  but  ten  elementary  symbols,  all  based  on  nature,  and  by  their  combinations 
all  sounds  in  all  languages  can  be  represented.  Each  combination  denotes  the  posi- 
tion and  use  of  the  vocal  organs  requisite  to  produce  a  given  efiect.  If  the  requisition 
be  fully  met  a  wrong  sound  cannot  bo  produced. 

**  What  is  wanted  in  the  case  of  deaf  mutes  is  something  to  start  their  vocal  machin- 
ery and  iipiide  its  action.  That  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Bell's  symbols  do.  Just  as 
the  blind  by  the  palpable  alphabet  take  in  printed  languages,  so  the  deaf  by  visible 
speech  take  in  oral  language.  There  is  a  difference  in  mode,  none  in  principle.  In  each 
case  a  sense  possessed  takes  the  place  of  a  sense  not  possessed.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  symbols  were  contrived  for  philologic  purposes  and  that  their  application  to 
the  deaf  was  an  afterthought." 

Dunug  1872  the  principal.  Miss  Harriet  B.  Ro^rs,  made  a  visit  to  Europe  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  various  deaf-mute-institutions,  visiting  22,  "one  each  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  Belgium,  the  others  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  England.  Of  the  22 
visited,  15  employ  the  German  and  7  the  French  system.  No  one  of  the  15  now  uses 
the  manual  alphabet ;  7  of  these  use  but  few  signs."  She  objects  to  having  a  large  num- 
ber of  mates  dwelling  together  and  suggests  the  lK>arding  of  them  in  families  and  at- 
tending the  instltction  as  day-pupils. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  DKAF  MUTES. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  1872  was  38;  averace  attendance  during  the  last  six 
months,  31.  The  city  receives  from  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  resident  pupils 
$100  each  and  for  non-residents  $150.  In  this  school  the  pupils  are  not  taught  the  sign- 
language  nor  the  manual  alphabet.  The  system  of  instruction  employed  is  what  is 
known  as  the  German  method,  the  pupils  being  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  from  the 
lips.  Not  only  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils,  but  also  congenital  mutes,  are  very 
generally  found  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  this  system. 

In  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  there  are  68  pupils  who  are  aided  by  the  State 
of  31assachasetts,  19  of  whom  were  admitted  during  the  year  1872. 

The  whole  number  of  deat-mnte  children  in  Massachusetts  who  ought  to  be  at  school 
is  probably  more  than  225,  while  the  number  actually  in  school  in  the  Clarke  Institn- 
uiof  the  Hartford  Asylum,  and  the  Boston  day-school  is  only  about  160. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Among  other  followings  of  Pastor  Fliedncr's  practical  training-schools  at  Kaiser- 
werth  is  a  school  opened  in  Boston  November  1,  1873,  for  giving  a  systematic  training 
to  women  who  wish  to  become  nurses.  With  a  small  and  manageable  number  for  a 
beginning,  an  inllucntiaL  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  oxerciso  of  the  pupils  in  their 
wards.  Lodging  and  boarding  at  a  house  near  the  hospital,  these  pupils  are  to  receive 
instruction  there  in  the  theoretic  part  of  their  profession  and  in  the  preparation  of 
diet  for  the  sick,  and  for  a  year  will  practice  in  the  wards  under  the  direction  of  the 
hospital-physicians.  During  that  year  they  will  receive  $10  a  month  for  clothing  and 
])ersonal  expenses.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  will  become  full  nurses  and 
receive  as  such  a  salary  sufficient  for  their  support,  but  must  remain  another  year  for 
further  practice  and  instruction.  This  full  term  of  two  years  completed,  they  will,  if 
appro  v/ed,  receive  diplomas  certifying  their  knowledge  of  nursing,  their  physical  ability, 
and  good  character. 

KINDERGARTEN-SCnOOLS. 

The  Kindergarten-school  in  Cambridge,  formerly  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabodj*,  is  now  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  assisted  by  a  young  lady  teacher. 
A  visitor  to  this  school,  in  a  published  account,  says:  *' About  a  dozen  children  of  from 
5  to  7  years  of  age  were  present.  The  management  of  the  school  was  the  exact 
reverse  of  that  on  which  our  teachers  mainly  pride  themselves — the  maintenance  of 
order — there  belugas  much  freedom  as  in  the  nursery.  Their  little  lingers  were  deftly 
weaving  bright-colored  strips  of  paper  in  a  warp  of  white,  producing  agreeable  and 
even  beautiful  patterns,  while  their  feet  and  t'XJgues  were  kept  in  motion,  and  the 
results  of  their  play-labor,  partially  or  wholly  finished,  were  held  up  by  each  with 
glee  for  the  admiration  of  all.  Mrs.  Mann  stated,  however,  that  at  certain  times  they 
were  required  to  keep  still  for  a  few  moments,  v.hile  some  moral  lesson  suited  to  their 
comprehension  was  impressed  upon  them.  A  genuine  garden  belongs  to  the  schoo]| 
in  which  the  little  ones  plant  seeds,  tend  llowens,  and  exercise  their  limbs." 

A  Kinilergarteu-school  w*as  opened  in  Boston  on  the  '^(kh  of  SeptenibiT,  1870,  under 
the  charge  of  ilrs.  Charlotte  B.  Thomas,  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Kriegc's  train iiig-t-chool. 
The  niinilxT  belonging  has  varied  from  15  to  \i4.  The  (experiment,  it  is  stated,  has 
been,  thus  far,  interesting  and  useful.  The  only  practical  objection  to  its  introduction' 
in  populous  communities,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  seems  to  be  its  cost. 
He  btilev(*s  that,  were  the  numbers  of  these  schools  bufTicient  for  all  children  from 
4  to  C  or  7  years  of  age,  all  the  work  in  the  primary  scliools,  now  occni)ving  three 
yearij,  could  be  accomplished  in  two,  by  children  who  have  received  the  Kindergarten- 
course. 

DR.  LElGIl'S  PHONIC  METHOD. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  states  that  "The  method  of  teaching  the. 
first  steps  of  reading  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Leigh's  pronouncing-tyi>o  has  been  steadily 
gaining  in  favor.  A  year  ago  it  was  used  in  11  districts  and  about  30  schools :  it  is  now 
found  in  2'\  districts  and  upwards  of  (>0  schools.  It  has  ha<l  a  thoroui^h  and  protracted 
trial,  and  the  result  has  been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory."  He,  therefore,  gives  the 
system  a  cordial  indorsement  and  hopes  tho  board  wiU,  without  delay,  make  its  use 
obligatory  in  all  the  districts. 

The  t<'stimony  of  tho  school-committee  of  Cambridge  is  that  "Experience  has 
shown  that  tho  scholars  who  learn  to  read  by  tho  phonetic  method  pass  without  tho 
slightest  difficulty  into  tho  ordinary  mode,  nay,  that  they  only  show  themselves  tho 
more  prompt  in  the  discrimination  of  silent  letters  and  different  sounds  of  tho  same 
letter  from  their  having  a  standard  of  comparison." 

The  school-committee  for  tho  town  of  Brookline  roports  that  **  Six  years  of  careful 
experiment  in  several  schools  have  shown  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  the  phonetic 
method  of  Dr.  Leigh.  Pupils  learn  tho  sounds  belonging  to  phonic  type  very  readily; 
sjiul,  as  those  sounds  are  unchanging,  the  labor  is  much  less  than  in  gaining  the  mas- 
tery of  a  less  number  of  letters,  most  of  which  are  liable  to  arbitrary  variations.  Within 
six  months,  ordinary  pupils,  under  this  system,  got  nearly  through  tho  second  reader,  a 
point  which  pupils  by  tho  old  method  were  always  eighteen  months  and  often  two  years 
in  reaching.  It  is  a  moderate  statement  that  every  pupil  instructed  under  this  new 
method  saves  a  year  or  more  of  time  in  preparing  for  the  grammar-school." 

MASSACaUSETTS    TEACUERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  at  Worcester,  beginning  on 
Thursday,  December  26, 1872,  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  of  Monson,  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory address,  giving  a  brief  account  of  tho  origin  of  the  organization,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  some  of  tho  more  prominent  educational  laborers  of  that  time,  to  whose  efforts 
the  association  owes  its  existence.  "At  the  timo  this  association  was  formed,"  he  said, 
**  the  American  Institute  ol  Instruction  hod  been  in  existence  fifteen  years,  yet  some  of 
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its  most  efficient  members  heartily  co-operated  in  the  formation  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, not  that  it  might  supersede  the  old,  but  that,  by  working  in  a  diilerent  sphere,  it 
might  give  a  now  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  leading  design  of  ono  being  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  by  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  themes,  that  of 
the  other  to  improve  teachers  by  the  friendly  discussion  of  methods. 

A  paper  was  read  by  A.  H.  Davis,  of  Worcester,  upon  "  English  literature  in  schools," 
in  which  he  contended  that  at  least  two  hours  a  week  should  be  given  to  this  study ; 
that  it  should  be  put  on  a  par  with  other  studies,  from  the  primary  school  upwards. 
"  Young  children,"  said  the  speaker,  "  can  be  taught  to  recognize  excellencies  of  style, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  child  should  not  know  a  metaphor  when  he  sees  it, 
as  well  as  a  meeting-house ;  a  felicitous  expression,  as  well  as  a  smiling  face." 

Papers  were  read,  and  afterward  quite  generally  discussed,  on  various  subjects  bear- 
ing upon  school-interests,  as,  "The  limits  of  a  school-education,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Emerson  ;  "  Latin  as  a  branch  of  popular  education,"  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Iliils,  of  Chelsea  ; 
and  '*  What  should  be  included  in  the  study  of  English  grammar?"  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott, 
of  Westfield.  Dr.  P.  A.  Chadbourue,  president  of  Williams  College,  lectured  in  the 
evening  on  "The  world  and  the  school-room,"  in  which  he  claimed  that  our 
education  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  developing  manhood  and  womanhood.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Professor  A.  B.  Miller,  of  Maplewood  Institute,  upon  "  The  proper  length 
of  the  school-day,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  down  the  proposition  that, "  When 
the  i>npi]s  have  breathed  three  times  over  all  the  air  furnished  by  the  school-authori- 
ties, they  shodld  be  allowed  to  go  home." 

From  the  report  of  the  treasurer  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  of  the  associr.tion  for 
the  year  amounted  to  83,643.73  and  its  expenditures  to  §3,748.87. 

Albert  G.  Boy  den,  of  Bridgewater,  was  elected  president,  the  list  of  vice-presidents, 
couucilorSs  and  secretaries  iucludmg  31  members,  3  of  whom  were  ladies. 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  the  year  eight  were  held,  each  session  lasting  five  days,  except  in  the  case 
of  that  held  at  Chester,  which  was  held  during  the  week  of  the  presidential  election 
and  only  lasted  three  days  and  a  half.  The  average  number  attending  each  institute 
was  l*il),  the  total  atteudauce  reported  being  1,010.  In  most  respects  thesti  institutes 
weri^  (luite  satisfoctory  and  compare  favorably  with  any  previously  held.  Nearly 
two  hundred  teaching-exercises  and  lectures,  ot  an  hour  each,  were  given  during  the 
day  and  thirty-nine  evening-lectures,  seven  of  the  last  being  followed  by  readings— an 
average  of  twenty- five  day-exercises  and  five  evening-lectures  at  each.  A  very  largo 
proportion  of  those  in  attendance  were  practical  teachers,  many  having  tau^lit  for  long 
jwriods.  Others  were  expecting  soon  to  teach,  and  frequently  members  of  the  scbool- 
conimittees  from  adjacent  tovvns  were  present  as  active  participants  in  thn  exercises. 
Many  teachers,  being  allowed  by  the  school-committees  to  close  their  schools  for  only 
two\lav8,  are  unable  to  attend  throughout  the  session,  and  thus  fail  to  rea])  the  full 
bcnelit  of  the  institutes.  It  is  suggested  that,  if  institutes  are  of  sufficient  vahic  to  be 
'maintained  by  the  State,  school-committees  should  not  only  permit  but  require  the 
teachers  to  attend  them  during  the  entire  session. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  IIIGII-SCnOOL-TEACnERS. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  hold  in  Boston,  on  Friday,  April 
11,  and  Saturday,  April  12,  1873,  when  papers  were  reatl  and  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers present,  on  the  following  subjects :  '*  Single  or  double  sessions  in  high  schools ;" 
•'The  best  means  of  cultivating  facility  and  propriety  in  the  use  of  English;"  ''Are 
our  high-school-courses  of  study  suited  to  the  needs  of  girls  t"  **  Is  it  expedient  to 
enlarge  the  range  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college  f"  "  Optional  studies  in 
high  schools ;"  "  Should  German  be  substituted  for  Greek  as  a  requirement  for  admis- 
Bion  to  college!"  Upon  the  subject  "Natural  history— what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it," 
remarks  were  made  by  Prof.  Agassiz  and  others. 

The  diHcnssions  upon  all  of  these  subjects  were  of  great  interest,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  a  want  of  space  forbids  a  fuller  report  of  them. 

A  paper  l)y  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin,  in  reference  to  the  education  of  girls,  elicited  remarks 
of  special  interest.  The  sentiment  expressed  by  her  that  girls  need,  most  of  all,  such 
training  as  shall  lead  to  breadth  of  mind — that  shall  teach  them  not  to  magnify  petty 
details,  but  measure  the  value  of  things  and  see  them  in  their  true  relations — was 
heartily  indorsed  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Woolson,  who  e8i)ecially  empliasized  the  statement 
that  what  girls  need  most  is  thorough  discipline  of  mind.  Woman's  work  to-day  is 
mnch  more  varied  than  that  to  which  she  has  hitherto  been  confined,  and  no  one  can 
say  for  what  special  tasks  she  should  be  fitted.  Let  her,  however,  be  mmle  an  observ- 
ant, thoughtful,  reasonable  being,  and  she  will  fill  any  sphere  with  credit. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Rice,  of  the  Springfield  high  school,  believed  that  a  high  school  which 
is  suited  to  boys  is  suited  to  girls  also,  and  that,  if  in  any  respect  it  fails  to  meet  the 
needs  of  girls,  this  failure  is  due  to  an  inherent  defect  in  the  course,  which  applies  to 
both  sexes  alike  and  is  of  equal  injury  to  both. 
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In  reference  to  the  question  "  Should  German  be  snbs^tnted  for  Greek  as  a  rcKjnire- 
nient  for  admission  to  college  V*  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston,  ur^itd  that,  if  any  single 
modern  langoage  were  to  be  substituted  for  Greek,  the  claims  of  the  German  would  bo 
indisputable.  For  the  scientific,  professional,  and  literary  classes,  and,  indeed,  for 
large  numbers  in  all  the  various  spneres  of  life,  German,  in  this  country,  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  assented  to  most  of  the  positions  taken  by 
Mr.  Collar  and  advocated  the  study  of  German  as  essential  to  a  complete  education  in 
at  least  five  important  professions.  He  considered  it  inexpedient  to  require  the  study 
of  Greek  of  all  pupils  as  a  requisite  for  entering  college  and  thought  there  should  be 
an  option  between  Greek  and  German  or  French,  an  opinion  which  gains  ground  at 
Harvard. 

woman's  educational  association. 

In  January,  1872,  an  association  of  gifted  and  benevolent  ladies  was  formed  in  Bos- 
ton, known  as  the  Woman's  Educational  Association,  the  object  of  which  is  declared  to 
be  **  to  promote  the  better  education  of  women."  In  furtherance  of  Uiis  object  there 
are  four  standing  committees,  on  the  industrial,  the  intellectual,  the  esthetic,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  education  of  women.  In  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, numerous  meetings  were  held  during  the  winter,  at  which  were  present,  partici- 
pating in  the  discussions,  presidents  of  universities,  learned  professors,  venerable  men 
wholiad  passed  their  lives  in  educating  the  youug,  those  who  were  engaged  in  aUevi- 
ating  the  misery  of  the  dangerous  classes,  members  of  the  school-committee,  and 
teachers  of  schools  both  pciblic  and  private.  Among  the  various  liue^  of  action  that 
were  proposed  and  discussed,  one  contemplated  the  establishing  a  higher  institution 
for  girls  than  any  now  existing,  by  which  they  might  go  through  a  course  of  study  in 
some  degree  equivalent  to  that  of  Harvard  College.  Another  contemplated  a  system 
of  university-examinations  for  women  similar  to  those  of  England,  and  a  -^  roposal  for 
a  like  arrangement  made  by  the  association  to  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College  was 
favorably  received  by  the  president  and  faculty  and  an  arrangement  established  to 
secure  such  examinations.  A  subscription  was  also  raised  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  lady  students  at  the  State  normal  schools  as  desired  to  pursue  the  advanced 
course  lately  instituted  for  the  pupils,  but  could  not  without  such  assistance,  for  want 
of  means.  The  subscription  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $1,840,  of  which  $475  was 
expended  in  assisting  six  pupils  for  one-half  year,  such  aid  being  offered  in  the  way  of 
a  loan,  rather  than  as  a  direct  gift  in  money,  a  feature  calculate  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  no  less  needful  in  the  educated  woman  than  in  the 
educated  man. 

The  practical  wisdom  of  this  association  in  choosing  existing  institutions  as  agencies 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  benevolent  designs  is  commended  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  a  luxuriant  harvest  will  spring  from  seed 
thus  sown. 

odituaries. 

The  report  of  education  in  this  State  would  be  incomplete  without  brief  notice  of 
at  least  three  gentlemen,  prominent  as  educators,  who  have  died  during  the  year: 
ProC  Henry  James  Clark,  Prof.  Louis  J.  R.  Agassiz,  and  Prof.  William  Russell,  whoso 
services  in  their  respective  lines  have  been  unrivaled  in  New  England. 

PKOF.  HBNRY  JAMES    CLARK,  PH.  D. 

This  esteemed  scientist,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of 
the  Lawrenoe  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  died  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  June  I, 
1873.  A  friend  and  punil  of  Profs.  Agassiz  and  Gray,  he  early  made  himself  a  name  aa 
a  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  by  a  work  on  the  jelly-fishes  of  our  coast ; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  these  great  instructors  was  chosen  a  professor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricnltiind  College  at  Amherst.  He  was  only  fairly  settling  down  here  to  what 
promised  to  be  useful  and  interesting  work,  when  he  was  summoned  to  retire  ^m 
earthly  labors  and  enter  the  presence  of  the  great  Father  of  us  alL 

PROF.  LOUIS  J.  R.  AGASSIZ,  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Since  the  death  of  Humboldt,  no  brighter  light  has  vanished  from  the  scientific  firma- 
mont  than  when  this  noble  naturalist  went  to  his  rest,  December  14,  1873.  Born,  May 
28, 1807,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  but  in  the  parsonage  of  the  fair  Swiss  parish  of  Mottier, 
by  the  lakes  of  Neuohatel  and  Morat,  he  was  favored  with  the  best  of  early  train i ug.  His 
paternal  ancestors  fgr  six  sncciessive  generations  had  been  clergymen,  and  it  was  hoped 
by  his  father  that  he  might,  hiranelf,  become  one ;  but  his  inclinations  were  towards  the 
medical  profession,  which  his  mother's  father  had  pursued.  With  a  view  to  preparation 
for  it  he  went  at  11  years  of  age  to  the  gymnasium  of  Bienne,  and  afterward  to  the  col- 
lege of  Lausanne,  spending  six  years  in  aoademio  studies.  Two  further  years  in  the 
medical  school  at  Ztlrich  (1824--*^)  prepared  him  for  the  higher  advantages  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  where,  from  18S^  to  1827,  he  studied  anatomy  nnder  Tiedemann, 
zoology  under  Leukart,  and  botany  under  Bischoff.    The  facilities  for  scientific  study 
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preeented  in  the  then  newly  reorganized  University  of  Manich  next  ajttracted  him, 
and  in  the  antamn  of  1827  he  went  there,  devoting  himself  to  embryology  with  D51- 
linger,  to  botany  with  Martins,  to  zoology  with  Oken,  to  mineralogy  with  Fuchs,  and  to 
philoeophy  with  Schelling.  Five  years  in  all  were  spent  in  this  thorough  training  for 
professional  engagement,  during  which  time  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Erlangen 
and  of  M.  D.  at  Manich,  both  after  full  examination  and  wiUi  great  Sdat 

But  he  was  not  to  be  a  doctor,  save  in  the  prime  sense  of  a  teacher  of  his  race.  The 
noble  work  of  interpreting  the  divine  wisdom  in  creation  was  opening  before  him,  and 
more  and  more  his  heart  took  hold  of  this  as  his  tme  task.  He  had  been  a  stndent  of 
nature  from  his  childhood ;  had  caught  and  classified,  while  vet  at  school,  the  insects 
that  flitted  around  his  native  lakes ;  had  noted  the  plants  which  grew  upon  the  hills  and 
the  fishes  which  sported  in  the  streams ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  college-study  had  made 
large  collections  and  sketches  in  this  line.    Researches  in  the  same  direction  were 

guTsued  during  the  university-vacations,  and  the  first  rich  fruit  of  them  appeared,  while 
e  was  yet  at  Munich,  in  two  important  works :  one,  a  description  ot  a  large  col- 
lection of  new  fishes  broncht  home  Jrom  Brazil  by  an  Austrian  and  Bavarian  scientifio 
expedition ;  the  other,  A  Natural  Histoi^  of  the  Fresh- water  Fishes  of  Europe,  planned 
and  begun  at  this  time  and  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  a  great  German  publisher  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  evidences  of  philosophic  arrangement  dear  knowledge,  and  descrip- 
tive power  exhibited  in  the  first  of  these  and  in  the  preliminary  sketches  for  the  second 
gained  him  at  once  a  name  among  the  scientists  of  Europe  and  secured  him  the 
i^h  admiration  of  such  men  as  uuraboldt  and  Cnvier.  ,  His  native  country  heard 
with  pride  of  the  rising  reputation  of  her  gifted  son,  and  iii  1832  an  efibrt  was  made  to 
secure  for  her  own  service  his  expanding  powers  by  the  o£fer  of  a  natural-history-pro- 
fessorship at  Neuchatel.  He  accepted  it  immediately,  and  that  acceptance  decided  his 
wliole  subsequent  career.  The  scientific  researches  which  had  been  the  recreation  and 
delight  of  leisure-hours  became,  by  virtue  of  it,  his  duty  and  life-work,  and  with  the 
power  of  a  great  sonl  he  threw  himself  into  the  prosecution  of  them.  In  connection 
with  lectures  to  his  classes,  his  history  of  fresh-water  fishes  was  carried  forward ; 
another,  on  fossil  fishes,  of  great  compass,  was  begun  in  1833,  and  published  in  five 
successive  volumes,  with  400  plates,  1^4-^44;  an  Introduction  to  the  Echinoderms  ap- 
peared in  1834,  followed  by  monographs  descriptive  of  the  different  radiate  forms;  and 
in  1886  began  a  series  of  extended  observations*  of  the  glaciers,  which,  carried  on  till 
1845,  resulted  in  his  once  greatly  controverted  and  now  generally  accepted  theory  of 
widespread  glacial  action  in  the  reduction  of  the  earth  to  its  existent  form.  This 
theory,  propounded  in  1837,  was  further  elaborated  and  defended  in  his  Studies  on 
the  Glaciers,  published  in  1840,  and  in  his  Glacial  System,  published  in  1847,  while 
meantime  appeared  his  Xomendator  Zoologicua  and  Bibliotheca  ZoologioB  et  Geologi(B,  im- 
portant aids  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  he  loved.  The  laree  research  and 
genial  enthusiasm  shining  forth  in  all  these  works  brought  honors  showering  on  him 
from  all  quarters  and  set  him,  by  general  consent,  among  the  first  of  the  naturalists  of 
Europe,  if  not  npon  the  highest  throne  of  all. 

But  minds  of  his  wide  grasp  want  more  than  single  worlds  to  conquer,  and,  having 
made  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  old  continent  pretty  thoroughly  his  own. 
by  explorations  reaching  into  every  important  field,  he  came,  in  1646,  to  the  United 
States,  partly  npon  an  invitation  to  lecture  here  upon  his  favorite  themes  and  partly 
under  a  commission  from  the  Prussian  government  to  study,  for  the  benefit  of  science, 
new  forms  of  natural  phenomena  in  a  new  world.  He  met  enthusiastic  welcome,  and 
bad  opened  to  him  such  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  aims,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  the  Govern  men  t-Coast-Survey,  as  determined  him  to  continue  in  a 
eountry  which  had  greeted  him  so  cordially  and  spend  his  life  in  the  furtherance  of 
science  on  our  shores.  Among  the  issues  of  this  determination  have  been  his  settlement 
as  professor  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  his  careful  explorations  of 
the  geologic  and  zoologic  phenomena  of  our  sea-coasts  and  lakes,  and  his  great  col- 
lection of  specimens  in  both  these  lines,  making  a  museum  of  comparative  zoology  re- 
markable and  even  wonderful  in  view  of  its  brief  age.  How  much  besides  these  his 
coming  has  done  for  us,  in  important  publications  on  the  natural  history  of  the  United 
States,  in  popularizing  by  lectures  his  favorite  pursuits,  in  stimulating  an  enthusiastio 
prosecution  of  them  by  great  numbers,  in  drawing  forth  splendid  contributions  for  this 
pnrpose,  in  teaching  our  young  men  to  unite  great  patience  of  research  with  eager  zeal 
for  fresh  discoveries,  and  especially  in  bringing  them  to  study  with  deep  reverence 
the  great  open  book  of  nature,  thus  lookins  "  through  nature  up  to  natures  God,''  would 
take  more  space  to  tell  than  can  be  given  here.  We  can  only  suggest  the  work  he  has 
accomplished,  cast  our  slight  wreath  of  honor  on  his  grave,  and  thank  God  that  he 
was  brought  to  liibor  for  our  country  and  show  us  how  to  carry  on  what  he  has  so  well 
begun. 

He  leaves  two  noble  monuments  of  his  work  among  us :  one  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zodlogy  at  Harvard  College,  built  up  by  his  exertions  at  an  expense  of  over 

Tbe  clofleneu  of  tb<«se  obKnratlont  vanj  be  Judged  from  his  own  statement  that  he  spent  73  oonReentiTe 
on  tbo  bare  fc«,  st  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  without  any  other  covering  than  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
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§200,000,  and  forming,  not  only  from  its  immense  collections,  but  from  the  scinntifically- 
eKcc'llont  Jirrangeincnt  of  them,  the  rival,  if  not  the  peer,  of  the  greatest  kinilred 
raiiseimis  of  the  Old  World;  the  other  his  recently-established  Anderson  School  of  Nat- 
ural History,  on  Penikese  Island,  a  unique  enterprise  for  training  teacbei's  of  the 
science  by  tlie  Ktudy  of  marine  zoology  from  specimens  collected  in  aquaria  upon  the 
coast  and  gathered  by  daily  dredging  from  the  deep  waters  of  the  seas  around. 

His  publications  since  his  coming  to  this  counti'y  have  been  largely  in  our  scientific 
iouruals  and  in  the  transactions  of  our  various  learned  societies;  besides  which  have 
been  Physical  Characteristics  of  Lake  Superior,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Embry- 
ology, Principles  of  Zoology,  (prepared  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,)  Meth- 
ods of  Study  in  Natural  History,  Geolo^cal  Sketches,  The  Structure  of  Animal 
Life,  two  works  illustrative  of  the  ichthyology  of  Brasil  and  the  region  of  the  Amazon, 
(irom  vivsits  in  18()5-'()6  and  1871-72,)  and,  especiallj',  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States,  a  great  undertaking,  meant  to  be  completod  in  ten  quarto 
volumes,  of  which  only  four  had  been  published  ere  be  died. 

On  such  a  head  great  honors  gather  thickly.  Among  those  bestowed  on  him  wevs 
the  Copley  medal,  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  the  Wollaston  medal,  from  the 
London  Geological  Society ;  the  medal  of  merit,  from  the  King  of  Prussia ;  the  Mon- 
thyon  and  Cuvier  prizes,  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  the  offer  of  a  chair 
in  the  academy  itself;  and  besides  his  well-earned  rh.  D.  from  Erlangen  and  M.  D.  from 
Munich,  the  honorary  LL.D.  from  the  universities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Harvard. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

As  a  teacher  of  elocution,  an  educational  journalist,  and  a  promoter  of  the  systora 
of  uormal-school-training.  Prof.  Russell  deserves  special  mention.  Born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  April  28, 1798,  his  early  training  was  in  the  schools  and  university  of  that 
place.  He  was  the  youngest  student  in  the  university  at  his  entrance,  and  yet,  at  the 
lirst  annual  competitive  exhibition,  carried  off  from  hundreds  of  his  elders  the  high- 
est prize  for  happy  rendering  of  Latin.  Many  subsequent  prizes  were  carried  off,  and 
it  is  in  further  illustration  of  his  ready  scholarship  that  his  sisters  tell  of  his  reading 
to  them  the  Greek  comedies  of  Aristophanes  with  as  easy  fluency  as  if  they  had  been 
English,  giving  a  running  translation  of  them  as  he  went. 

On  the  completion  of  his  college-course  he  sailed  for  Georgia,  to  seek  amidst  its 
balmy  airs  a  climate  better  suited  to  him  than  the  frosty  foggiuess  of  Scotland.  For 
some  years  he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  distinguished  Georgian,  and  then,  with  in- 
vigorated lungs,  returned  to  Scotland.  The  reputation  he  had  gained  in  Georgia,  how- 
ever, soon  led  to  his  recall,  and  he  was  induced  to  go  back  to  Savannah  and  take  charge 
of  the  Chatham  Academy  there.  How  long  he  continued  in  Savannah  is  not  known. 
His  removal  thence  was  induced  by  a  ha])py  marriage  with  a  lady  of  Connecticut, 
under  whose  influence  ho  was  led  to  transfer  his  labors  to  Now  Haven,  where  for  some 
years  he  taught  the  new  Township  Academy,  and  then  the  Hopkins  Grammar-School, 
preparing  students  for  Yale  College.  Continued  di£Boulty  with  sensitively-tender 
lungs  at  length  compelled  him  to  give  up  tliis  sedentary  life  and  remove  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  became  a  teacher  of  elocution  at  Cambridge,  at  Andover,  in 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston,  and  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  the  passage  from  place  to 
place  giving  him  exercise  and  air.  While  thus  engaged,  be  became  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  the  first  regular  publication  on  that  subject  either  in 
America  or  England.  The  journal  met  with  warm  encouragement  from  English  edu- 
cators as  well  as  from  those  of  the  United  States  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

In  1849  he  was  induced  by  friends  to  establish  a  normal  school  at  Reed's  Ferry,  in 
New  Hampshire,  his  plans  tor  which  embraced  a  happy  combination  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual advantages.  The  days  were  given  to  the  intellectual  training  proper  to  tho 
character  of  the  institution,  while  the  evenings  combined  with  this  the  pleasant  associa- 
tions of  a  family,  one  evening  being  given  to  a  simple  social  gathering,  when  the  par- 
lors were  thrown  open,  and  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  generally  some  friends  from  with- 
out, mingled  in  easy  friendly  conversation,  with  sometimes  a  brief  reading  and  some- 
times the  piano  or  a  song;  another  evening  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  current  news- 
paper-literature ;  a  third  to  elocutionary  exercises,  which  his  skill  in  that  line  made  in- 
tensely interesting ;  a  fourth  to  more  formal  lectures  from  educators  brought  in  from 
abroad. 

Eventually  the  school  was  reipoved  to  tho  beautiful  town  o  ILancaster,  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  Mr.  Russell  was  induced  to  think  would  be  a  better  location  than  Ree<V8 
Ferry.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  for,  although  admirably  planned  and  man- 
aged, the  interest  in  such  an  institution  at  that  early  day  was  too  slender  to  insure 
to  it  success.  It  failed,  and  with  it  failed  his  fortunes.  He  had  to  go  back  to  his  old 
work  of  teaching  elocution,  finding  ready  occupation  in  this  line  in  toe  various  schools 
and  colleges.  He  located  bis  simple  cottage  on  the  shaded  margin  of  the  Nashua,  and 
there;  with  the  murmur  of  the  stream  beside  him  and  the  answering  murmur  of  tho 
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loaves  above,  spent  many  a  pleasant  summer-evening  after  the  labors  of  the  day  were 
clone.  liis  pen  was  still  occasionally  eugaj^ed  in  contributing  to  d liferent  periodi- 
cals, and  amid  such  occupations  steadily  continued  to  the  close,  be  went  quietly 
down  the  vale  of  life,  till  at  last  the  shadows  of  a  deeper  evening  closed  around  him, 
and  bo  passed  out  into  the  light  of  the  better  world  he  had  been  looking  for. 

Genial,  warm-hearted,  amiable,  and  sincere,  acquainted  with  the  best  English  litera- 
ture, familiar  with  the  poetry  of  his  native  Scotland,  well  posted  iu  the  current  read- 
ing of  the  day,  and  as  much  at  home  in  the  Latin  and  tho  Greek  as  iu  the  English,  Mr. 
Russell  was  an  admirable  teacher,  a  useful  writer,  and  an  exceedingljr  agreeable  and 
pleasant  man  ;  and  were  it  not  that  he  has  trained  many  to  his  art,  his  death  would 
leave  a  blank  in  elocutionary  teaching  which  it  would  be  hard  to  fill. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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19ICHIOAN. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Onunel  Hosford,  late  State-snporintendent  of  pnblio  instmotion,  for  the  year 

i«7a.*j 

CONDITION  OP  PERMANENT  SCHOOI^FUND. 

Primary-scbool>fand  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  as  per  auditor-general's 

report $1,989,416  87 

Due  from  parchasers,  as  per  report  of  land-office 727,346  16 

Swamp-land-school-fond 251,909  31 

Total  school-fund,  September  30, 187« 2,968,272  34 

Interest  on  the  same , .^ .  202,740  87 

Loss  on  primary-Bcbool-fund  since  last  year 58,798  13 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

On  hand  at  commencement  of  year 530,260  28 

Received  from  two-mill-tax 421,971  29 

Received  from  primary-scbool-fund 182,095  97 

Received  from  tuition  of  non-resident  scholars 28,580  47 

Received  from  district-taxes  for  teachers'  wages,  &c 1,384,079  03 

Received  from  other  district-taxes 593,680  90 

Received  from  tax  on  dogs 23,673  65 

Received  from  all  other  sources 485,717  17 

Total  receipts  for  1872 3,563,479  03 

Paid  to  male  teachers 639,401  13 

Paid  to  female  teachers 1,010,087  63 

Paid  for  building  and  repairs 625,843  61 

Paid  for  all  other  purposes 746,253  55 

Total  expenditures  for  1872 *. 3, 021, 585  92 

Indebtedness  of  districts 1,234,686  35 

Amount  on  hand  at  close  of  year 560,222  00 

Indebtedness,  less  funds  on  hand 674,464  35 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  20  years 404,235 

Increase  over  last  year 10,960 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  school.: 303,537 

Increase  over  last  year 11,071 

Number  attending  school  under  5  or  over  20  years 6,805 

Number  enrolled  in  graded  schools 110,01)1 

Increase  over  last  year 7,097 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  total  enrollment 78 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  taught .»». 7^ 

Increase  over  last  year ^  month. 

Average  coat  of  tuition  per  scholar $0  53 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers 3,035 

Increase  over  last  year 64 

Number  of  female  teachers 8,624 

Increase  over  last  year 321 

Whole  number  of  teachers 11,659 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers $49  11 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers $26  72 

*  For  statiatlcs  of  1873  see  statiatical  tables  I  and  n,  at  end  of  volame. 
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SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  8CHOOL-PROPBBTT. 

Number  of  school-districts .' 5,375 

Increase  over  last  year 76 

Namber  of  districts  reporting  no  school 50 

Nnmber  of  school-booses,  (stone,  79 ;  brick,  5d5 ;  frame,  4,153 ;  log,  591) 5, 418 

Increase  over  last  year 118 

Nnmber  of  seats  in  school-houses 382,107 

Value  of  school-houses  and  lots $7^70,339 

Increase  over  last  year |714,344 


SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  primary-school-fund  is  derived  from  two  sources :  from  the  sales  of  primai^- 
school-lands — the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township^and  one-half  of  the  amount  of  casn- 
sales  of  swamp-land,  the  former  paying  interest  at  7  and  the  latter  at  5  per  cent.  The 
primary-school-land^are  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  $4  per  acre,  while  many  of  them 
are  worth  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  The  exhibit  of  this  fond  for  the  past  year  makes 
it  less  by  several  thousand  dollars  than  heretofore.  About  400,000  acres  of  the  primary- 
school-lands  are  yet  unsold.  When  sold  the  fund  will  be  increased  by  abont  $1,500,000, 
and,  if  the  lands  are  properly  graded  and  sold  according  to  value,  by  double  that 
amount.* 

No  estimate  c^n  be  made  of  the  futore  increase  from  the  swamp-lands;  but,  if  the 
future  sales  for  cash  should  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  past  year,  the  present 
fund  from  that  source  will  probably  be  doubled. 

The  university-fund  amounts  altogether  to  $542,794.49.  "  This  has,  like  the  primary- 
scbool-fund,  shrunk  in  the  Land-Office  $22,288.82.'^ 

The  amount  of  the  normal-scbool-fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State  September  30, 1872, 
was  $48,314.70.    There  was  due  from  purchasers  $20,969.84,  making  a  total  of  $69,284.54. 

Of  the  agricultural-college-fund  there  was  in  the  handis  of  the  State  September  30, 
1872,  the  sum  of  $73,783.46 ;  due  from  purchasers,  $81,184.75;  total,  $154,968.21. 

PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  reporting  the  seneral  condition  of  the  public  schools,  the  superintendent  takes 
occasion  to  review  uie  progress  of  the  last  eight  years,  the  term  of  his  official  service. 
Daring  that  period  the  amount  invested  in  school-buildings  and  school-property  has 
nearly  quadrupled.  The  increase  of  children  has  been  an  average  of  15,532  annually.! 
The  increase  of  propertv  may  be  estimated  by  the  increase  of  the  two-mill-tax,  which 
has  nearly  doubled.  The  number  of  graded  schools  has  more  than  doubled.  The  nnm- 
ber of  children  attending  school  has  increased  b^  nearly  100,0004  The  number  of  teachers 
has  increased  nearly  3,W0  and  the  amount  paid  for  teacliers'  wages  has  been  increased 
by  over  $1,000,000. 

SCHOOL-CENSUS. 


items  1 

Thei 

children,  fail  to  report  under  this  head.    The  average  attendance  has  increased  6  per 

cent,  in  four  years.    The  number  of  new  districts  reported  during  the  year  is  136,  but, 

owing  to  the  consolidation  of  districts,  the  actual  increase  is  but  76. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools  are  sustained  in  300  districts.  These  districts,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  State,  have  38  per  cent,  of  the.children,  own  64  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  vjdue  of  school-houses,  and  pay  47  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  wages  to 
teachers.  The  everage  length  of  sessions  of  the  graded  schools  was  nearly  two  months 
above  the  averajo^e  of  the  State.  The  attendance  of  these  schools  is  reported  at  110,096, 
out  of  155,740  ofschool-age ;  but  18  teachers  or  directors  failed  to  report.  The  attend- 
ance in  their  districts  would  probably  increase  the  number  to  about  114,000.  There 
are  now  but  seven  unorganized  counties  in  the  State.  These  will  soon  require  organi- 
zation and  will  the«i  report  schools. 

*Aii  examination  lately  made  in  the  (General  Land*0£Bce  in  Washington  has  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
deficiency  exists  in  the  amoont  of  land  intended  to  be  devoted  to  school-purposes  in  Miohiean.  The 
fhtctional  sections  are  short  by  some  50,000  acres  of  what  they  were  soppoeed  to  contain.  The  making 
np  of  this  deficiency  wUl  add  abont  #200,000  to  the  State  primarv-school-fund,  snch  lands  selling  for  M 
per  sere.    Steps  are  already  taken  to  have  the  additional  amount  of  lands  secured. 

t  In  Detroit  the  schools,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  187^  have  been  so  crowded  that  the  city-super- 
intendent has  been  obliged  to  open  half-day-schools,  one  division  being  taught  in  the  morning  and 
another  in  the  afternoon. 

tSomc  months  ago  the  Michigan  Teacher  suggested,  as  a  means  of  promoting  regular  attendance  in 
the  graded  schools,  that  a  fine  picture  be  purchased  and  hung  up  in  the  room  liaving  the  best  record 
with  r(<erenco  to  this.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Traverse  City,  with  the  result  of  bringing  up 
the  average  attendance  to  99  per  cent. 
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Roferrine  to  the  errors  in  school-reports  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  tables  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  the  superintendent  says :  **  We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  statis- 
tics abound  with  errors,  although  the  result  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose  for  which  their  pnblication  is  designed." 

THE  TOWNSHIP-SYSTEM. 

The  union-  or  ^raded-sohools  are  exerting  a  very  general  influence  over  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  These  schoow  were  formed  by  uniting  several  districts 
into  one,  thus  permitting  a  thorough  trading  and  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
division  of  labor.  The  expectations  of  those  who  urged  the  formation  of  these  schools 
have  been  fully  met.  No  one  would  think  of  returning  to  the  old  district-system. 
These  schools  are  now  confined  to  the  cities  and  villa|;e8,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
svstem,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  may  be  introduced  with  great  benefit  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  farming-districts  by  tbrming  the  schools  of  a  township  into  one,  under 
the  direction  of  one  board  of  officers.  It  would  be  found  necessary  to  have  ward-schools 
for  primary  and  intermediate  pupils,  as  in  the  cities  and  villages.  A  regular  course  of 
study  could  then  be  laid  down,  and  most  of  the  pupils,  it  is  believed,  could  be  induced 
to  complete  it.  Most  of  the  youth  in  the  country  attend  school  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  winter  only,  and,  as  there  is  no  regular  course  of  study,  even  that  time  is  spent 
to  comparatively  little  purpose.  If  they  found  themselves  every  year  advancing  in  a 
given  course,  they  would  realize  that  they  were  accomplishing  something,  and  would 
be  encouraged  to  complete  it.  If  each  township  had  a  central  school  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils,  where  the  branches  of  the  grammar-department  could  be  taught  and 
certificates  given  for  a  completed  course,  numbers  would  be  induced  to  prosecute  many 
studies  now  entirely  omitted. 

COUNTY-SUPERVISION. 

The  office  of  county-superintendent  was  created  in  1867.  The  results  of  six  years' 
trial  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Among  the  causes  that  have  operated  to 
prevent  a  realization  of  the  good  that  was  hoped  for  are  the  violent  opposition  to  the 
system  of  county-supervision ;  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  men  for  the  office  of 
superintendent ;  the  redaction  of  salaries  to  the  minimum  that  the  law  allows,  so  that 
competent  men  could  not  be  procured ;  and,  in  the  lar|j;er  counties,  imposing  upon  the 
superintendent  an  amount  of  work  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  part  of  it 
thoroughly.  Nevertheless,  the  system  has  been  snfficiently  tested  to  prove  its  value 
and  efficiency. 

IBiPROVEBiENT  CAUSED  BY  GOOD  SUPERVISION. 

In  every  county  in  the  State  the  schools  ar«  in  a  better  condition  than  thev  would 
have  been  under  the  old  system,  and  in  those  counties  where  the  superintendent  has 
been  properly  sustained  the  change  is  very  manifest.  A  significant  fact  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  the  visits  of  school-directors  have  doubled  in  number  since  the  first  year 
of  county-superintendence.  Equally  so  is  the  great  improvement  visfble  in  the  school- 
honses  and  grounds. 

Counties  having  10  or  more  school-districts  have  coimty-snperintendents.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  the  law  in  1867,  46  counties  were  entitled  to  the  office.  Since  that  time 
the  number  has  increased  to  56,  leaving  now  14  organized  counties  with  less  than  10 
districts,  and  consequently  without  superintendents. 

The  State-superintendent  urges  upon  the  people  to  select  the  best  man  in  the  county 
for  superintendent,  to  snstain  him  fully,  and,  in  the  larger  counties,  to  provide  an  as- 
sistant, so  that  the  work  may  be  performed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency.  If 
the  people  will  do  their  part,  **  there  is  no  doubt  the  system  may  be  made  to  accomplish 
mucn  more  than  it  has  yet  done." 

NEED  OF  COMPETENT  TEACHERS. 

The  university  and  normal  school,  together  with  the  different  colleges,  supply  the 
higher  grade  of  schools  with  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  properlv  trained  instructors  for  the  districts.  These  schools 
make  little  advancement,  lor  tne  reason  that  entirely  incompetent  teachers  are  often 
employed.  Manydistriots  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  this  state  of  {hiugs  and  demand 
go<Kl  teachers.  Where  and  how  shall  they  be  trained  for  their  work  f  This  is,  at  pres- 
ent, the  educational  problem  of  Michigan.  Many  of  the  union-schools  have  training- 
classes  4uring  a  part  of  the  autumn.  From  these  classes  hundreds  go  to  their  work, 
not  thoroughly  qualified,  but  able  to  give  better  instruction  and  to  manage  their 
schools 'better  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done.  This  kind  of  work  will  continue 
to  be  done  by  these  schools,  and  much  good  will  result  from  it.  The  frequent  change 
in  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  is  regretted,  not  only  as  an  iqjui^ 
to  the  schools,  but  as  preventing  the  exercise  of  that  influence  over  the  teachers  in 
their  vicinity  which  might  be  productive  of  the  highest  good« 
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teachers'  TRAININGhCLA8SES  IN  COLLEGES  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  suggested  that,  if  normal  departineDts  ooald  be  established  in  the  various  col- 
leges, under  the  supervision  of  the  State-board  of  education  and  the  State-superintend- 
ent, it  would  be  equivalent  to  establishing  so  many  normal  schools  and  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  could  be  thoroughly  trained  for  all  grades  of  schools. 

teachers'  wages  and  qualifications. 

Teachers'  wages  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  about  70  per  cent.,  although  the 
past  year  shows  a  decrease,  viz :  61  cents  per  month  for  males  and  49  cents  for  females. 
The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  pay  of  females  for  those  ten  years  has  been  greater  than  in 
that  of  males.  The  qualifications  of  female  teachers  have  been  also  raised  and  the 
higher  grades  of  work  have  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly  of  male  teachers.  The  yearly  in- 
crease of  male  teachers  is  in  no  proportion  to  that  of  females.  The  denial  of  certifi- 
cates to  many  cheap,  because  incompetent,  teachers  and  the  disuse  of  the  ^'boarding- 
around  abomination"  are  regarded  as  among  the  bestresults  of  coun^-superintend- 
ency. 

FREE  schools  POPULAR. 

No  act  pertaining  to  the  public  schools  has  been  received  with  ^eater  favor  than 
that  by  which  they  were  made  free  to  all  pupils  within  the  limits  of  the  district.  The 
collecting  of  rate-bills  was  a  great  annoyance  to  school-o£Bcers  as  well  as  to  those  who 
paid  them.  The  facts  that  the  rate-bills  were  to  be  assessed  after  the  public  money 
was  expended  operated  disastrously  upon  many  schools.  Those  who  found  it  difficult 
to  meet  the  bills  removed  their  children  from  school  if  they  could  find  the  slightest 
excuse.  The  free  schools  are  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  and  highly  prized  by  them. 
The  effect  upon  the  general  attendance  is  marked. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  believed  thtkt  the  compulsory  law  has  much  to  do  with  the  largely  increased 
attendance  in  the  public  schools.  Its  moral  effect  was  very  soon  manifest.  Many 
children,  finding  they  would  be  compelled  to  attend  school,  did  not  wait  for  that,  but 
went  voluntarily.  The  fiual  results  can  only  be  determined  by  the  faithfulness  with 
which  the  law  is  executed.  Parents,  generally,  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  but  boys  particularly  are  disposed  to  truancy,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  in  school.  The  question  is  asked,  "  Cannot  the  compulsory  law  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  law  for  incorrigible  truancy  f "  The  truant-law  of  Massachusetts  is 
quoted,  and  something  similai^  recommended  for  Michigan.  It  is  asked :  "  If  there  are 
youth  who  will  not  willingly  attend  schools  which  will  fit  them  to  become  useful  citi- 
zens, shall  they  not  be  maSe  to  do  so  f"  and  the  remark  is  made  that  "  the  ^vernraent 
that  will  not  tax  itself  to  secure  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  j/outh  will  be  com- 
pelled to  impose  a  triple  tax  to  restrain  its  men  from  vice  or  punish  them  for  their 
crimes.'' 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  new  importance  attaching  to  the  high  schools  of  Michigan,  from  their  adoption  as 
feeders  of  the  university,  thus  forming  a  link  of  close  connection  between  it  and  the 
lower  schools,  gives  interest  to  the  following  discussion  of  their  status  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent  of  instruction : 

OPPOSITION  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOUS. 

"  No  little  excitement  has  arisen  in  some  places  from  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  public  high  schools.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  this  department 
formed  no  part  or  the  school-system  recognized  by  law  and  that  all  taxes  imposed  tq 
raise  money  to  sustain  these  schools  were  illegaL  It  is  claimed  to  bo  unjust  to  sustain 
such  a  school.  The  law  contemplates  that  such  schools  should  be  self-supporting  by 
charge  of  tuition.  The  law  merely  provides  that  every  child  shall  be  educated  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  it  makes  no  provision  by  taxation  for  giving  instruction  beyond 
the  ordinary  English  branches,  and  the  school-boards  exceed  their  powers  in  providing 
for  hi^h  schools  at  public  expense. 

"It  IS  also  contended  that  these  boards  have  no  right  to  employ  superintendents  and 
pay  them  from  the  public  money ;  that  they  had  not  only  created  tne  office,  but.  had 
transferred  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  people  to  the  person  appointed  to  the 
illegal  office ;  and  that,  although  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of 
voting  a  local  tax  to  support  a  primary  school,  yet  they  cannot  give  authority  to  vote 
such  tax  for  high  schools.  These  two  sections,  it  is  said,  require  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools  defined  as  free  of  charge  for  tuition 
and  all  conducted  in  the  English  language.  Usage  iks  never  required  higher  qualifi- 
cations for  teachers  in  primary  schools  than  those  specified  in  instructions  to  county- 
superintendents,  viz,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithme- 
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tic.  Instruction  in  these  branches  mast  be  in  the  English  lanffuage  exclasively.  The 
legislature  has  imposed  all  other  education  on  the  university-mnd.  The  income  from 
one  cannot  be  diverted  to  perform  the  work  of  the  other  without  a  breach  of  faith  to 
the  United  States,  pledged  before  the  State  became  the  custodian  of  the  fund." 

The  superintendent  gives  this  full  statement  of  the  views  held  by  not  a  few  citizens  of 
the  State  and  the  ground  of  the  opinion  expressed,  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
might  be  called  to  the  subject  and  that  it  might  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  ground  of 
the  objections  made  to  the  nigh  schools  as  now  established  and  maintained.  **  If  these 
statements,"  it  is  remarked,  ''were  mere  rumors  or  complaints  made  by  thoughtless 
men,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  tax  they  had  to  pay,  they  would  not  be  worthy  of 
the  least  notice :  but  since  they  come  from  men  of  cnaracter  and  standing,  who  bave* 
a  reputation  as  lawyers  and  who  profess  to  have  given  the  subject  careful  considera- 
tion, it  is  deemed  best  to  c^l  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject.  If  the 
legislature  has  no  power  to  authorize  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  high-school- 
departments  in  the  graded  schools,  it  is  time  that  the  fact  should  be  jcnown,  that  the 
power  may  be  given." 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

There  are  only  6  high  schools  and  academies  from  which  returns  have  been  received; 
these  report  an  aggregate  of  30  instructors— 9  gentlemen  and  21  ladies — and  855 
pupils— 358  boys  and  497  ^irls- in  attendance ;  195  of  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  col- 
lege and  48  for  the  scientific  course  in  college.  These  schools  all  report  libraries  ex- 
cept one,  the  number  of  volumes  ranging  from  1,000  to  3,227 ;  4  are  under  denominational 
control,  namely,  two  Catholic,  1  Episcopalian,  and  1  Methodist,  the  remaining  two 
being  public  high  schools. 

The  high  school  at  Ann  Arbor  is  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  universityj  iskud  has, 
with  8  instructors — 4  of  either  sex — 305  pupils — 181  young  men  and  124  young  women ; 
49  of  these  are  in  the  classic  course,  and  75  study  Latin,  and  42  are  in  the  scientifio 
course ;  165  are  preparing  for  college  and  42  for  the  scientifio  course  in  college ;  .34 
have  entered  college  from  the  school  since  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  15  others  who  completed  the  course  but  did  not  enter  college.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  school  352  students  have  graduated,  140  of  whom  have  entered 
college. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  as  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  State, 
aims  to  complete  the  work  which  is  begun  in  the  public^ schools  by  furnishing  facilities 
for  liberal  education  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts*  and  for  extended  professional 
study  of  medicine  and  law.  Its  pupils  in  1871-72  numbered  1,224 ;  in  1872-73, 1,163. 
The  ^aduates  of  the  Michigan  high  schools  are  received  into  the  university  without 
examination,  when,  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of  inspection,  the  faculty  approve 
the  work  of  any  school  and  the  candidates  for  admission  present  evidence  of  having 
pursued  with  success  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  freshman-class.  The  number 
admitted  thus  from  the  high  schools  in  the  first  year  of  the  experiment  (1871-72)  was 
50,  an4  these  are  said,  in  the  president's  report,  to  have  stood  at  least  as  well  as  any 
others  the  first  tests  of  study^  and  in  some  things  to  /have  gone  beyond  their  fellows, 
while  the -effect  of  their  admission  has  been  stimulant  and  healthful  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  schools  from  which  they  came.  The  report  for  1872-73  is  essentially  the 
same.* 

CO-EDUCATION  OP  THE  SEXES. 

The  president  of  the  university  says,  in  his  report  for  1873 :  "  The  history  of  our 
work  during  the  past  year  has  only  deepened  the  impression  made  during  the  two 
preceding  years  of  the  entire  practicability  of  cq-operative  collegiate  and  professional 
education  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  schools.  If  any  have  cherished  a  fear  that  the 
admission  of  women  would  tend  to  reduce  the  standard  of  work  in  the  university,  their 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years  we  have  been 

*  The  language  of  Preeldent  Angell  here  is :  "We  have  now  finished  oar  second  year's  trial  of  receiv- 
ing, without  examination,  the  gradaates  of  high  schools  who  have  been  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  facolty,  and  I  think  there  Is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  fhcalty  concerning  its  salntary  effect. 
We  have  suffered  no  embarrassment  from  this  course  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  preparation  of  oar 
freshmen.  The  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  approved  schools  evidently  feel  the  responsibility 
of  being  made  virtually  examiners  for  admission  to  the  university,  and  thus  becoming  thorongbly 
identified  with  ns.  The  visits  of  our  committees  keep  us  constantly  in  intimate  relations  with  tfano 
schools  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  superintendents,  furnish  a  valuaUo  help  and  stimalos. 
The  laculty,  after  examination,  voted  to  receive  for  the  coming  year  from  the  following  s<mioo1s  :  Detroit, 
Flint>  Pontiac.  Jackson.  Adrian,  Cold  Water,  Grand  Rapids,  Ypsilanti,  and  Ann  Artor.  Other  schools 
in  the  State  will  probably  next  year  bo  organized  on  a  sufficiently  broisid  basis  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing.  Wo  are  certainly  approximating  towards  a  more  substantial  unity  in  our  public  system  of  eda- 
cation  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union." 
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steadily  iDcreasiog  the  reqniremeuts  for  admission*  and  ))rpadeniDg  the  range  of  studies. 
And  certainly  the  women  experienced  no  sach  difficnlty  in  acquiring  the  stndies  as- 
signed in  the  regular  carricnlam  as  to  call  for  any  modification  of  the  coarse  on  their 
accoant.  Their  record  is  as  oreditahle  in  all  branches  as  that  of  the  other  sex.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  evidence  that  their  success  in  their  intellectual  pursuits  is  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  health.  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  whether  the  same  number  of  young 
women  in  any  other  pursuit  in  life  have  been  in  better  health  during  the  year.''  In 
the  college-year  of  1873-74,  87  women  students  entered  the  university,  51  taking  the 
academic,  4  the  law,  and  32  the  medical  course,  the  restriction  on  their  entrance  in 
this  last  department  having  been  removed  and  a  course  of  study  provided  for  them 
'separate  from  that  for  males,  but  in  all  respects  equal  to  it. 

A  large  new  building  for  the  university,  costing  $125,000  and  uniting  the  two  built 
in  1641  and  1848,  has  been  completed  and  occupied  during  the  year  1873.  With  this 
addition  to  its  means  of  operation,  with  libraries  now  numbering  over  30,000  volumes, 
with  a  museum  embracing  upwards  of  100,000.  specimens,  and  with  a  faculty  of  large 
extent  and  proved  ability,  its  influence  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
and  especially  upon  the  public  schools — with  which  it  is  now  intimately  linked — can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  steadily  improving  one. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  hall,  November  5, 1873,  Regent  Willard  said :  "  That 
which  gives  special  significance  to  the  expenditures  for  its  completion  is  the  fact  that 
the  erection  of  this  building  signalizes  the  first  complete  union  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  State.  This  is  the  first  building  on  the  university-grounds  built  from 
fands  famished  by  the  people  of  Michigan.  In  providing  the  other  buildings  and  con- 
dacting  the  university  onward  in  its  course  of  usefulness,  the  State  has  hitherto  acted 
merely  the  part  of  an  agent  or  trustee.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  the  endowment  and  the  State  has  been  its  steward  in  the  management  of  the 
means  supplied." 

D.  Bethune  Duffleld,  esq.,  on  the  same  occasion,  said :  '^This  university,  in  all  its 
departments  and  schools,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  school-system  as  the  humblest  red 
0ohool-hou^  in  the  State.  Without  the  university  and  the  inspiration  it  imparts,  the 
schools  would  ere  long  become  languid,  and  without  the  schools  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  halls  of  the  university  would  be  solitary .'' 

The  main  address  bf  the  occasion  was  by  President  White,  of  Cornell  University. 
It  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  proposition  that  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction  must  be  made  by  State- 
and  national  governments.    It  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  scholarly  and  able  speech. 

Respecting  the  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  in  Michigan,  statistical  de- 
tails will  be  foand  ia  the  appended  table. 

Adrian  has  added  two  new  professors  to  its  faculty  and  reports  its  clear  assets — ad- 
ditional to  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus— $160,000.  A  musical  department  here 
is  said  to  be  proving  a  success. 

Albion,  besides  forming  a  Greek  and  Latin  scientific  course,  additional  to  its  previ- 
oos  Greek-scientific  and  Latin-scientific  separate  courses,  has,  through  the  generous 
efforts  of  Mr.  David  Preston,  of  Detroit, added  $110,000  to  its  endowment. 

HiUsdide,  with  two  new  professors  in  the  college,  as  well  as  a  new  lecturer  in  the 
theologic  department,  has  also  increased  its  endowment  by  $35*000  and  counts  over 
600  pupils  in  its  different  schools.  This  college  has  been  so  unfortanate  a&  to  lose  by 
fire  its  principal  building  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874. 

Hope  has  perfected  arrangements  for  opening  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  con- 
nection with  the  college. 

Kalamazoo  has  put  a  new  professor  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  received  an  addi- 
tion of  $2,500  to  its  funds. 

Olivet,  ofiering  equal  advantages  to  students  of  either  sex,  has  considerably  in- 
creased its  library  and  has  some  prospect  of  discharging  its  indebtedness  and  adding 
%100 flOO  of  endowment  to  its  funds.  * 

SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

Two  institutions  only  for  the  superior  education  of  young  ladies,  the  Young  La- 
dies' Seminary  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Monroe  and  Michigan  Female  Seminary  at 
Kalamazoo,  have  reported  their  statistics  for  the  last  year.  The  aggregate  attendance 
was  171,  of  whom  /^2  were  in  preparatory  studies,  with  16  professors  and  instructors, 
all  but  one  of  them  ladies.  In  the  freshman-year  there  were  50  pupils ;  in  the  sopho- 
more, 41 ;  in  the  junior,  20 ;  and  in  the  senior,  17.  Nine  were  m  special  or  partial 
courses  and  12  in  post-graduate-studies.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  drawing  and 
painting,  French  and  German,  are  taught  in  both  se.minaries,  while  in  that  at  Monroe 

*  For  example,  there  hare  been  institated  the  foUowiDg  additional  reqairements  for  admission  to  the 
chunic  coarse  in  1874 :  in  Englisli,  the  chapters  in  Hart's  Rhetoric,  on  punctuation  and  the  use  of  cap* 
ifiala.  proof-Teadinc,  and  the  stndy  of  the  English  language;  in  Latin,  the  last  six  books  of  the  ^neid: 
in  Greek,  as  iotrodaotory  to  the  fair  study  of  the  language,  the  first  three  books  of  Smith's  History  of 
Gzc«ce,  not  including  toe  chapters  on  Uterstore  and  art. 
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Italian  is  added.  This  reports  a  chemio  laboratory,  a  philoeophio  oabiDot,  and  a 
nataral-history-maseum.  The  seminary  at  Kalamazoo  has  a  small  natoral-history- 
moseom ;  both  have  gymnasiams  and  libraries  of  1,200  and  500  volumes,  respectively. 

Statisiioal  summary  of  university  and  colleges. 


Names  of  tmivertity  axkl 
colleges. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Hillsdale  College... 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College. 
Michigan  University 
Olivet  College 


No.  of 
students. 


113 
118 
408 
108 
204 
0 


31 
.34 

186 
SO 
23 

393 


100     54 


Corporate  property,  fte. 


$7,750 
290,994 
240,000 

i8Q.'666 
443.000 
83,000 


a  3 

III 

o=  a. 


$35,000 
83.385 

120,000 
30,000 

100,000 


< 


$100.  ooo' 

207.609 
120.000 
60,000 
80,000 


$60,000 
188,035 
100,000 
50.000 
80,000 


70^000     65.000 


$4,000 
8,221 

10,000 
3,500 


OS 


$3,002' 

3,304 
5,000 
7,000' 
5,470' 


400 
1,500 
4.500 
1,900 
9.S50 


51,000]  ^n.TWi 

6,050^     4,000,      5^000 


*  Geologic  Kpedmena  in  mnseum,  38,000 ;  botanic,  35^000 ;  soologic,  94,00a 
8TATK  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  year  1871-72  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  steady  advancement  in  all  departments 
of  this  institution.  It  has  been  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  facnlty  to  make  tne  profes- 
sional work  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  scnool.  Special  instrnotion  was  given  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  science  of  teaching,  and  thete 
having  been  a  deficiency  of  attention  to  the  ancient  languages  that  ^ks  proved  a 
hinderance  to  graduates  securing  high  positions  in  preparatory  schools,  the  course  of 
study  in  this  bne  has  been  extended  so  that  those  who  complete  it  will  be  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  the  larger  union-  and  high  schools  and  prepare  students  for  college. 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  normal  school,  both  graduates  and  under-gradnates, 
has  been  far  greater  than  could  possibly  be  supplied.  More  than  150  of  the  pupils  in 
attendance  the  last  year,  including  the  graduates,  have  been  teaching  the  present 
year.  Most  gratifying  reports  have  been  received  of  the  work  done  by  them.  It  is 
believed  that  this  institution  was  never  exerting  a  wider  or  more  healthful  influence 
over  the  schools  of  the  State  than  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  large  increase  of 
pupils,  the  number  enrolled  up  to  December,  1872,  exceeding  the  entire  enrollment  of 
the  preceding  year.  Papils  are  not  received  for  less  than  an  entire  term,  and  the  boani 
is  required  by  law  to  reject  every  candidate  who,  in  its  opinion,  "  will  not  make  an 
apt  and  gopd  teacher.'' 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  school  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1872,  was 
296,  of  whom  120  were  males  and  176  females.  Of  this  number,  84  were  free  pupils 
under  appointments  fh>m  members  of  the  legislature.  The  graduates  in  1872  were  47, 
of  whom  12  had  pursued  a  classic  course  of  four  years,  10  a  course  of  modem  lan- 
guages for  the  same  time,  12  a  full  English  course  of  three  years,  and  13  a  common- 
school  English  course  of  two  years. 

Additions  to  the  laboratory  are  greatly  needed  and  the  library  is  represented  as 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  Books  of  reference  for  teachers  and 
pupils  are  greatly  needed,  for  many  subjects  are  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  require 
their  use.  An  expenditure  of  |500  in  each  of  these  departments  would  greatly  increase 
their  interest  and  usefulness. 

THE  AGRlCULTUItAL  COLLEGE,  LANSING. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Weekly  Post  writes  thus  of  a  visit  paid  tills  institu- 
tion: "Passing  through  the  ^teway  leading  to  the  college-grounds,  the  gates  being 
opened  and  closed  by  the  action  of  the  carriage-wheels,  we  went  on  through  a  well- 
conditioned  lawn,  over  a  good  road,  winding  among  trees  that  had  been  reserved  from 
the  native  forest,  and  drove  to  the  building  especially  devoted  to  teaching  chemistry, 
where  I  found  Prof  Eedzie,  with  his  class  before  him,  engaged  in  a  recitation  which 
was  only  interrupted  long  enough  to  glance  at  my  letter  of  introduction  and  then 
continued  in  my  nearing.  Enough  remained  to  show  that  the  class  had  to  give  the 
closest  attention.  This  exercise  dver,  we  were  invited  to  dinner  with  the  students. 
The  dinner  was  plain,  but  of  good  food  well  cooked,  and  the  large  room,  furnished 
with  the  short  tables  now  in  general  use  at  hotels,  was  well  filled  with  young  men 
and  a  few  ladies,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  conducted  with  order  and  decorum. 
The  students  are  required  to  board  in  this  hall,  unless  soeciaJ  permission  is  given  to 
board  elsewhere.    The  board  is  furnished  them  at  coat  and,  the  last  session,  was  |3  per 
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week.  At  the  openiog  of  each  tenn  each  student  pays  $20  as  an  advance  on  board, 
which  is  allowed  for  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  term.  In  addition 
to  this  advanced  payment  of  $20,  a  stndent,  on  entering  college,  is  required  to  pay  a 
matriculation-fee  of  |5  and  every  term  $3i^  for  incidentals,  with  $1  for  room-rent — in 
all,  1^.25  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  term.  Students  from  other  States  pay  $10 
additional  per  term,  $20  for  the  year. 

''Students  receive  remuneration  for  the  labor  they  perform,  the  amount  paid  de- 
pending on  their  ability  and  fidelity.  The  highest  wages  paid  have  been  11^  cents  an 
hour;  Sie  lowest,  not  more  th\ui  2  or  3  cents.  Labor  is  not  required  on  Saturday,  but 
is  usually  furnished  if  applied  for,  and  is  estimated  at  a  higher  rate,  the  maximum 
being  12^  cents  per  hour.  •  »  »  The  general  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  young 
men  attracted  mv  attention,  and  their  show  of  health  and  gentlemanly  conduct  im- 
pressed me  favorably.  I  learned  that  they  were  mostly  the  sons  of  farmers ;  that  their 
ages  would  average  20  years ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  working  on  Saturday  was  so 
eagerly  seized  as  to  secur^  them  last  year  $2,000  for  work  done  on  that  day. 

''I  asked,  ^What  has  become  of  your  graduates!'  and  was  answered  that  2  died  in 
the  army  before  entering  into  business ;  that  31  were  farmers ;  5  teachers  in  colleges 
having  charge  of  farms^one  of  these  being  professor  of  entomoloj^  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College ;  that  anotner  is  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity ;  2  students  in  animal  physiology  ;  1  a  student  of  veterinary  science ;  1  a  stu- 
dent in  chemistry ;  1  a  manufacturer ;  3  engineers  and  survevors ;  5  engaged  in  law ; 
4  merchants'  agents ;  1  a  clergyman,  but  president  of  a  farmers  club  with  large  attend- 
ance ;  and  4  teachers  in  colleges.  One  student,  not  a  graduate,  was  made  professor  of 
apiculture  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College." 

The  laud  still  held  by  this  institution,  171,074  acres,  with  the  endowment  already  in 
iianc^  $207,500,  must  make  it  eventually  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  its  class  and  bring 
within  its  reach  most  noble  opportunities  for  influence.  During  the  year  past  it  has 
received  from  the  State  $37,348  and  has  expended  for  new  buildings  $13,000;  for 
improvement  of  groundft,  buildings,  library,  and  apparatus,  $2,602.  It  now  numbers 
6  resident  professors,  with  4  other  instructors;  has  115  students  in  its  regular  course, 
with  25  in  a  partial  course  and  3  post  graduates  still  prosecuting  studies ;  reports  an 
income  of  $11,038.61  from  productive  funds  and  $15,500  from  other  sources ;  and  counts 
2^800  volumes  in  its  library. 

BUSINEdS-CX>LLlS6ES. 

Seven  of  these  institutions— at  Detroit,  East  Saginaw,  Hillsdale,  Jackson,  Kalama- 
zoo, and  Lansing — report  a  total  of  25  teachers  and  1,248  students.  One  other,  at 
Grand  Bapids,  makes  no  return  for  1873. 

Staiisiical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 


1 

1 

• 
Corporate  property,  Ac 

a 

Hamefl  of  schools  for  profesiional  lostnic- 
Uon. 

1° 

< 

1^ 

^  > 

II 

pi 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Thaoiogic  departmeot^  HiUidaleCoilege. .. 

4 

4 

15 
5 

8 

10 

.... 

10 

331 

74 
357 
68 

143 

1,000 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Law-Mbool,  Uniyeraity  of  Michigan 

(t) 

$90,000 

3,000 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Detroit  M<nUeal  College 

$80,000 

Medkal  department,  Uoiyersitj  of  Michigan 
School  of  pharmacy,  Unfrersity  of  Michigan . 

SCHOOL  OP  SCIENCE. 
Stale  Affrienltnral  Oolleire 

:S07,500 

$907,500 

$11,039 

$15,500 

2.800 

♦  Not  yet  ftiU y  organized. 

t  Maintained  by  appropriation  of  fonds  from  the  nniyersltj. 

)  BMldes  171,074  acres  of  land. 
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•       MICHIGAN  mSTITDTION  FOB  DBAP  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

The  tmstees  report,  in  their  last  biennial,  the  nniform  good  health  of  officers,  teach- 
ers,  and  pupils.  Out  of  171  deaf  and  damb  pupils  and  48  blind,  making  a  total  of 
219,  only  one  had  been  lost  by  sickness,  and  that  a  case  of  probable  inherited  disease. 

The  school  is  said  to  have  maintained  its  well-established  reputation  for  thorough- 
ness in  all  its  departments,  both  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  having  made  remarkable 
and  most  satisfactory  progress  in  the  various  studies  pursued.  Oue  of  the  elamining 
committee  represents  the  annual  examination  as  creditable  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils,  nearly  if  not  quite  equaling  similar  examinations  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Training  in  mechanic  occupations,  such  as  type-setting,  printing,  shoe- 
making,  and  cabinet-making,  has  gone  along  with  the  drill  in  other  studies,  and  has 
produced  a  considerable  saving  to  the  institution  fVom  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
so  many  hands ;  has  had  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  pupils,  and 
has  fitted  many  of  them  to  be  helpers  to  their  parents  instead  nf  being  a  burden  and  a 
care.  The  cabinet-shop  has  not  only  cleared  its  expenses,  but  $1,274  more.  The  shoe- 
shop  has  come  within  $333.71  of  meeting  every  expense.  The  sewing  of  about  50  deaf 
and  dumb  girls  for  three,  hours  each  day  has  secured  several  hundred  dollars  for  the 
increase  of  the  library.  And  these  healthful  industries  havcpquickeued  the  minds  and 
animated  the  spirits  of  the  ones  engaged,  exercising  their  faculties  in  practical  direc- 
tions and  giving  them  the  encouragement  of  feeling  that  they  were  taking  steps 
towards  seu-support. 

The  school-course  has  been  extended  one  year,  and  further  extension  of  it  is  pro- 
posed and  probable. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOI/-LAW. 

A  constitutional  convention  held  in  Lansing,  1873,  recommended  the  following 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  respecting  education  :  (1)  That  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  a  member  of  the  boar^of  all  State  educational 
institutions,  mclndingthe  reform-school.  (2)  That  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
university  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  regents,  thus  removing  it  from  exposure  to 
the  legislative  interference  which  has  sometimes  proved  embarrassing.  (3)  That  the 
legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  library  in  each 
township  and  of  at  least  one  in  each  city.  (4^  That  women  shall  be  eligible  to  the  o^ce 
of  county-superintendent  and  other  school-offices. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Seventeen  Institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  was 
75.  A  greatly  increased  Interest  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  the 
results  of  the  meetings  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 

^  libraries. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  district-libraries  is  108,281 :  in  town-hbraries 
49,744 — total,  158,025.  The  amount  expended  dnriuff  the  year  for  books,  by  districts, 
is  $11,287.86 ;  by  towns,  $4,244.83.  The  amount  voted  from  the  two-mill-tax  for  this  pur- 
pose is  $2,069.63 ;  from  fines,  $20,323.77,  or  $6,860.71  more  than  was  used  as  the  law  re- 
quires. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  is  scarcely  more  than  in  1864.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  library-fund  proved  a  death-blow  to  the  town- 
ship- and  district-libranes.  If  this  could  have  been  continued,  although  it  was  a  small 
allowance  for  so  important  a  purpose,  there  would  now  be  thousands  oflibraries  of  well- 
selected  books,  which  would  oe  of  the  greatest  service  to  many  of  the  youth  now  desti- 
tute of  suitable  reading-matter,  and  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  their  influence 
would  be  seen  and  felt.  A  taste  for  good  reading  cannot  be  acquired  without  books. 
Create  the  library  and  the  taste  will  very  soon  be  formed.  Good  school-libraries  are 
oonsidered  an  important  part  of  the  common-school-system— fdmost  an  essential  one. 
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UST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Hoo.  D.  B.  BRIOOS,  State-superintendent  of  public  inetruction,  Lansing, 

COUWTT-SUPERISTENDEIITS. 


County. 


Post-oiBoe. 


AUegan 

ADtxim .......... 

Barry 

Boy 

Banxie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoon 

Cass , 

4;harleYoiz 

Cheboygui 

Clinton 

Eaton , 

CkneMe 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Hoagfaion....... 

Huron 

Ingham .......... 

Ionia 

Iosco 

lAbeUa , 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

.  Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston... «... 

Jfaoomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Neway^ 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Clair 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

VanBuren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Edgar  S.  Llnsley 

Cyrus  N.  Cutter 

Theo.  B.  Diamond 

Arch.  L.  Camming  ..... 

Arthur  T.  Case 

E.  L.  Kngtiland 

Milo  D.  Campbell 

Bortrand  P.  Welch 

SamnelJohnson 

JohnL.  Dixon 

Arthur  M.  Gerow 

Edward  Payne 

Darius  R.  Shoop , 

Cornelius  A.  Gower..... 

EUshaP.  Ladd 

Giles  T.Brown 

Charles  R.  Coryell 

Thomas  L.  Cbadboume. 

Charles  B.  Cottrell. , 

Elmer  D.  North 

WilberH.  Moon 

O.  E.  McCutcheon 

Charles  O.  Curtis 

W.  Irving  Bennett 

E.G.  Hall 

George  A.  Ranney 

John  Power 

De  Witt  C.  Davenport-. 

James  H.  Vincent 

Salmon  S.  Steele 

Edson  G.  Walker 

William  BaU... 

Spencer  B.  Russell 

JohnW.  Allen 

Harlow  Olcott 

Lucius  E.  Hawley 

Lewis  G.  Palmer 

Tyson  Smith 

Elam  Wlllard 

E.  Henry  Crowell 

Edwin  Thatcher 

Jos.  W.  Carpenter 

Johnson  A.  (Jorbln 

Seth  Edson 

Marcus  A.  Lafler 

Charles  L.  Fasset 

John  S.  Goodman 

John  W.  Beardslee 

Miles  H.  Carleton 

Paden  Macklem 

Ea.  J.  Cook 

John  Q.  A.  Burrlngton. . 

Henry  S»  Williams 

George  8.  Wheeler 

George  C.  Gordon • 

Clark  L.  Frazier 


Allegan. 

At  wood. 

Prairicville. 

Bay  City. 

Homestead. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Quincy. 

MantbalL 

Dowaglae. 

Charlevoix. 

Cheboygan. 

Daplain. 

Bt'llevue. 

Flint.  • 

Old  Mission. 

Ithaca. 

Jonesville. 

Portage. 

Port  Austin. 

Lansing. 

Fallassbnrg. 

Au  Sable. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jackson. 

Kalamazoo. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Copper  Harbor 

Baldwin. 

Lapeer. 

North  Port. 

Palmyra. 

Hamburg. 

Ht.  Clement. 

Pleasanton. 

Marquette. 

Riverton. 

Big  Rapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Greenville. 

Ravenna. 

Croton. 

Pontlao. 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Grand  Haven. 

Eaht  Saginaw. 

Constantlneu 

Marine  City. 

Forester. 

Owosso. 

Worth. 

Lawton. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Redford. 

Clam  Lake. 
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MINNESOTA. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  H.  B.WIlaoii,  State-raperintendent  of  instrnctlon,  for  the  sdvolastic  year  ended 

September  30, 1873.] 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS.* 


1871. 


1872. 


SCHOOL'FUND. 


PennaQ«iQliclK}al'fmid,Noyember  30,1672 

Amoapt  Fpceived  from  «chool-ftodB  in  1871................ 

1878 

Decrc3Q«t  for  tho  year 

Amaani:  apportioned  from  permanent  Mhool-ftand  in  1871.. 
*  1873.. 

Dflcreaao  for  tliu  year - 

Amouut  i-«c«avi>4  frufl2  taxes  yoted  by  district!  In  1871 

1872..... 

Decrtan?  for  tb^^year - 

Aiuofiut  4^xp 'Diitit  tt.*v  > ahool-porpoMs  in  1871 

1873 , 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Amount  in  school-district* treasuries,  September  30, 1873.... 
Orders  nnpaid  at  the  close  of  the  school-year  1878 


8CH00L-P0PULATI0K. 

Ntunber  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  in  1871. 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 


SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  different  persons  attending  school  in  1871  . 

1872. 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  not  attending  school  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Percent  of  non-attendance  in  1871 

1873 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  attending  winter-schools  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Average  number  attending  wintor-schools  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  tho  year 

Number  attending  sommer-lchools  in  1871 

1873 


Increase  for  the  year. . . 
Ayerage  number  attending  snmmer-schoolg  in  1871 . 

1873. 


Increase  for  the  year 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACBEBS'  WA01& 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  1871 

1872 , 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Ayerage  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  In  1871  . . . 

1873... 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Ayerage  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  In  1871.. 

1873. 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Amount  paid  as  teachers'  wages  in  1871 

1^ 

Increase  for  the  year , 


tCHOOL-PROPERTT. 


Number  of  school-houses  in  the  Sc^te  In  1871 . 

1873. 
Increase  for  the  year 


$302,995  68 
278,874  45 


163.596  35 
168,264  00 


655,967  08 
631,450  31 


1,011,656  64 
990,936  06 


148,726  68 
500,559  88 


168,745 
180,080 


113,983 
120,352 


53,480 
59,666 


33 


85,012 
91,795 


55.055 
62,046 


73,495 
77,733 


46,332 
48.665 


1,483 
1,696 


2,908 
3,006 


mS: 


t  1,368  12 
7,948  00 


8,310 
8,470 


$2,773,096  11 

30, 121  23 

1,291  35 

84,507  77 

20,780  56 


11,975 


6,369 
6,188 
1 
6,783 
6,991 
5.838 
8,333 

174 

153 

$0  89 

$0  94 

$7,559  97 

169 
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Value  of  the  aebool-hoiues  in  the  State  in  1671.. 

1878.. 

Inereaae  for  the  year 

Number  of  school- homes  built  in  1871 

1878 

Inereaae  for  the  year 


SCHOOL-nUTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLd. 


Number  of  organized  counties  in  the  State  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  counties  mwng  sehool<report8  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  districts  in  the  State  in  1871 

1872 -'-.. 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  districts  reporting  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  districts  not  reporting  in  1871 

>  1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  wlnter>schooIs  in  1871 

1872 

Increaio  for  the  year 

Aggr^^te  Iraigth  of  winter-BchoolSt  in  months,  in  1871 . . 

1872 -. 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  summer'Bchools  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Aggregate  length  of  summer-schools,  in  months,  in  1871 . 

1872. 
Increase  for  the  year 


1871. 


$1,758,133  03 
$1,783,326  43 


58 


54 


2,732 
2,933 


2,646 
2,836 


2,221 
2,354 


7,346 
8,249 


2,164 
2,358 


6,931 
7.824 


1872. 


$25,193  40 
9 

6 
8 
201 
190 
11 
133 
903 
194 


*  The  returns  for  1873  may  be  found  in  statistical  tables  I  and  II. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL-S  Y8TEM. 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  .the  work  of  the  schools  within  the  past  year. 
The  present  system,  as  yet  imper^tlv  developed,  owing  mainly  to  the  yonth  of  the 
State,  is  gradually  unfolding  itself,  and,  as  more  tangible  xesnlts  foUow,  errors  are  cor- 
rected; improvements  made,  and  a  better  confidence  established. 

The  Minnesota  system  of  common  schools  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  American  ideal 
of  what  pnblic  education  should  be :  the  education  of  ever^  child  in  the  State.  The 
purpose  18  to  give  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  instruction ;  to  improve  the  meth- 
ods ;  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching ;  in  a  word,  to  make  the  common  schools— 
the  schools  of  the  people—so  thoroughly  attractive  and  useful  as  to  secure  the  support 
of  aU  who  are  entitled  to  their  benefits. 

The  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  nearly  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  with  the 
school-work  during  the  past  year  and  the  apparent  purpose  not  to  be  outdone  by  sis- 
ter-States in  the  meritorious  effort  to  make  tne  school-buildines  equal  to  the  necessity 
for  them  encourage  the  belief  that  the  school-system  accor£  with  pnblic  sentiment 
and  is  an  expression  of  the  public  wiU. 

As  one  result  of  the  interest  manifested  throughout  the  country  in  the  improvement 
and  perfecting  of  the  pnblic  schools,  the  teachers  employed  possess  better  educational 
and  other  quiuifications,  and  with  these  improved  talents  demand  higher  compensation. 
Teaching  is  becoming  more  permanent,  reouirin^  natural  ability,  study,  and  prepara- 
tion. Thought  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  mere  mechanic  routine  in  teaching. 
Work  is  being  performed  by  those  who  love  it;  pupils  are  instructed,  not  simply  ques- 
tioned ;  lessons  are  relieved  of  their  asperities  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  age  and 
capacities  of  the  learners ;  labor  is  liffntened ;  mental  powers  are  strengthened,  and 
there  is  less  unnecessary  strain  upon  the  delicate  organization  of  children. 

Another  result  of  the  pnblic  interest  in  schools  is  marked  in  the  new  buildings  erected 
for  school-purposes.  In  the  older  counties  the  log  school-houses  and  frame  shanties  are 
fast  disappeanng  and  substantial  and  commodious  structures  are  taking  their  places. 
Many  of  these  are  furnished  after  the  approved  modes,  with  outline-maps,  globes,  and 
all  the  modem  improvements  in  the  way  of  school-room-oonveniences. 

The  demand  for  a  higher  school-standard  is  also  evidenced  in  the  feat  that,  of  2,745 
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teachers  who  were  examined,  346  failed  to  obtain  license  to  teach  for  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary scholarship.*  The  connty-supefin tendon ts  are  becoming  more  rigid  in  their  ex- 
aminations, both  with  regard  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  and  the  methods 
of  imparting  instruction. 

OBLIGATORY  EDUCATION. 

Of  this,  the  superintendent  says :  '*  However  men  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
best  plan  of  preventing  absenteeism  or  reclaiming  truants,  all  are  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  some  measure  to  cure  this  almost  universal  evil.  Laws  compelling  at- 
tendance at  school  of  children  between  certain  ages  have  been  adopted  in  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  Texas,  and  California  and  laws  regulating  the  school-attendance  oi 
children  of  certain  ages  who  are  employed  in  manufactories  have  been  enacted  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  It  is  believed  that  these  laws  work  well — are  sustained 
and  give  satisfaction.  In  many  of  the  European  states  compnlsory  educational  laws 
are  iulopted  and  enforced.  The  fact  that  compulsion  works  well  under  a  moufU'chio 
government  is  indeed  no  evidence  that  it  is  adapted  to  a  government  where  all  power 
IS  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  if  the  principle  we  so  often  hear  re- 
iterated be  a  true  one,  that  the  safety  and  preservation  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment lie  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  if  it  be  also  true  that  the 
power  of  the  government  can  come  into  the  home  of  the  citizen  and  take  thence  the 
lather,  son,  husband,  and  brother  in  order  to  preserve  that  government  when  in  dan- 
ger or  peril,  the  same  power  can  come  into  the  family-circle  and  force  the  citieen  to 
educate  his  children,  in  order  that  they  may  become  qualified  to  exercise  tbe  rights 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the  state  and  that  they  may  be  better  able  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  state  when  assailed  by  either  foreign  or  domestic  foes.'' 

There  was  a  compulsory  law  passed  by  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1B71.  State-Su- 
perintendent Hosford  says  of  its  workings :  '  I  do  not  remember  that  any  law  bearing 
upon  the  school-interests  of  the  State  was  ever  received  with  such  universal  favor  as 
this  one.  The  press,  without  distinction  of  party,  very  generally  commend  it  and 
very  few  of  the  people  were  heard  to  speak  against  it' 

"  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  necessity,  in  a  Government  established  upon  a  basis  like 
our  own,  of  universal  edncation,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Legislature  ou^ht  to 
incorporate  the  principle  of  compnlsory  attendance  into  our  school-system  in  this  and 
©very  State  in  the  Union.  There  are  unanswerable  arguments  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition. Those  who  own  the  property  of  the  State  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  children  alike.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  enjoy  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  the  schools  supported  by  the  tax-fnnd.  The  question  arises,  Sbidl  tbe  in- 
temperate, the  ind«lent,  the  thriftless,  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  State  and  j^et  receive  its  protection  and  enjoy  its  privileges,  being  in  a  minority, 
be  allowed  to  transmit  their  ignorance  through  their  cliildreu,  prevent  the  successful 
ox>eration  of  the  law,  and  thus  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  upon  a  question  so 
interwoven  with  our  higher  interests  and  our  very  existence  as  a  free  State  t  The 
priceless  boon  of  a  free  school  is  of  incalculably  more  importance  to  the  non-tax-payers 
than  to  any  other  class;  for  tbe  property-holders  will,  as  a  class,  educate  their  children 
under  any  financial  system.  Now,  if  the  State,  for  high,  social,  moral,  and  political 
reasons,  can  justly  coerce  the  property-holders  and  employers  into  the  support  of  uni- 
versal free  education ;  if  it  can  regulate  the  labor-department  in  our  manufacturing- 
establishments  by  a  stringent  law,  can  it  not — yea,  ought  it  not— for  every  reason,  to 
insist  that  the  children,  m  whose  interest  the  factory-law  was  passed  and  for  whom 
such  ample  provision  is  made,  shall  avail  themselves  of  the  pronered  opportunities  of 
instruction  f ' 

PBIYATB  SCHOOLS.  ' 

Blanks  were  sent  to  all  the  county-superintendents  upon  which  to  return  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  private  schools  of  the  various  grades.  It  is  thus  shown  that  there  were 
4,285  pupils,  In  the  schools  reported,  who  did  not  attend  any  public  school  during  the 
year.  Add  this  number  to  the  120,3i52,  the  number  of  persons  reported  as  having  heen 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  within  the  past  year,  and  we  have  124,637.  By  a  calcu- 
lation based  upon  the  census-returns,  showing  the  population  of  Minnesota  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  7A-^  per  cent,  of  this  class  were  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age.  This  is  the  age  when  the  largest  proportion  of  the  schoolable  population  cease  to 
attend  the  common  schools.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  we  find  74^  per  cent,  of  180,020, 
the  entire  schoolable  population,  to  be  134.115.  From  this  number  deduct  124,637,  the 
^gregate  number  enrolled  in  both  the  puolic  and  private  schools  of  the  State  during 
the  past  year,  and  we  have  but  9,478,  or  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the 
State  under  15  years  of  age  who  were  not  enrolled  in  some  school  within  the  year. 

This  is  certainly  a  fair  snowing  and  may  challenge  any  State  to  exhibit  a  better  one. 

*  The  tabular  statement  differa  ttcm  the  saperintendent'a  report,  ^ving  3,179  aa  tbe  total  number  ex* 
amined  and  the  number  rqjected  as  368. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  various  reports  from  the  superintendents  of  city  graded  schools  seem  to  show 
that  the  grad^  of  the  high  schools  is  constantly  advancing.  The  course  of  study 
seems  to  be  thorough,  embracing  higher  mathematics  und  the  languages,  and  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  the  State  University.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  normal  instruction,  written  examinations  are  a  regular  exercise,  and, 
in  some  of  the  schools,  a  part  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  practical  composition. 

The  Red  Wing  Collegiate  Institute  seems  to  be  a  private  high  school,  for  both  board- 
ers and  day-pupils.  The  building  is  large,  convenient,  and  well  furnished  with  educa- 
tional and  physical  appliances ;  and  morid  training  is  not  forgotten. 

The  reports  of  the  county-superintendents  indicate  a  marked  progress  in  nearly 
every  respect  in  the  class  of  schools  here  indicated. 

Eleven  private  institutions  for  secondary  training,  additional  to  those  referred  to  by 
the  superintendent,  report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,302  pupils — 642  young  ladies 
and  660  young  gentlemen.  Of  these,  304  are  engaged  in  classic  studies,  while  568  are 
parsuing  modern  languages ;  76  are  specifically  stated  as  preparing  for  college  and  45 
for  ft  scientific  course.  In  6  of  these  schools  draining  is  taught ;  in  8,  music ;  6  have 
libraries  ranging  in  extent  from  208  to  875  volumes :  2  schools  are  for  the  exclusive 
education  of  young  ladies,  while  the  remainder  are  lor  both  sexes ;  4  are  sustained  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  3  by  the  Episcopal,  and  4  are  unsectarian. 

THE  UNI^BSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  report  of  the  president,  the  library  of  the  univer- 
tity  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works,  mostly  presented. 

Tuition  is  still  free  in  all  departments,  the  <»nly  university-charge  upon  students 
being  a  small  one  of  $6  per  year,  to  cover  incidental  expenses. 

Boarding  and  lodging  are  obtained  with  some  difficulty.  Some  thirty  young  men 
have  been  sheltered  in  the  building,  mostly  in  the  basement-rooms.  Sixteen  others 
have  been  lodged  in  the  handsome  structure  erected  by  the  honorable  president  of  the 
board  of  regents  at  his  own  expense.  To  a  boarding-club,  composed  of  the  young  men 
eo  lodged,  has  been  given  the  use  of  some  basement-rooms  and  furniture.  The  cost  of 
board  in  this  club  at  no  time  exceeded  $2  per  week.  But  for  these  arrangements  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  some  of  the  most  promising  students  to  attend. 

Ko  provision  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  young  ladies.  It  is  thought 
probable  that,  until,  such  time  as  suitable  homes  can  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost 
for  lady  students  in  the  neighborhood,  the  proportionate  number  attending  will  continue 
to  decrease.  The  president  expresses  the  hope  that  private  or  associated  benevolence 
will  at  no  distant  day  find  a  noble  field  in  providing  comfortable  homes  for  students  of 
both  the  sexes  desiring  to  receive  the  free  instruction  of  the  university. 

The  examinations  have  been  unusually  rigorous,  and  of  the  122  candidates  for  ad- 
mission 20  failed  to  pass  and  27  were  admitted  with  conditions. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1872,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  geo- 
logical and  natural-history  survey  of  the  State,  and  to  intrust  the  same  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  demands  upon  the 
treasury  obliged  the  legislature  to  restrict  the  annual  appropriation  for  these  surveys 
to  the  sum  of  $1,000.  The  board  of  regents  will  at  once  proceed  to  so  expend  this 
sum  as  to  assure  the  legislators  that  the  larger  appropriations  hereafter  to  be  made 
will  be  wisely  used.  The  possible  benefits  of  these  surveys  to  the  State  no  one  can 
foretell,  the  incidental  advantages  certain  to  accrue  to  the  university  are  obvious. 
The  collections  of  natural  history  contemplated  by  the  law  will:  form  a  valuable  means 
of  illustrating  the  instruction  in  natural  sciences ;  men  of  science  and  others  interested 
in  the  physical  character  of  the  State  will  be  attracted  to  the  institution,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  the  operations  are  carried  on  at  the  university  will  prove  a  sharp  stimulus  to 
scientific  investigation.  In  conclusion,  the  president  says  of  the  university :  "  Having 
but  few  things,  it  wants  almost  everything — that  is,  if  the  State  wants  a  university 
indeed.  Every  genuine  university  is  a  growth.  It  is  for  the  good  people  of  Minne- 
sota to  say,  through  their  representatives,  whether  the  University  of  Minnesota,  whose 
corporate  existence  was  coeval  with  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall,  under  hard  con- 
ditions, have  a  tedious,  stinted,  unshapely  development,  or  whether,  enriched  and 
stimulated  by  generous  cultivation,  it  shall  rapidly  but  healthfully  attain  to  noble  and 
fuU  proportions." 

In  the  report  of  the  board  of  regents  it  is  stated  that  an  agricultural  farm  is  con- 
nected with  the  university  and  that  the  chair  of  chemistry  has  been  temporarily  com- 
bined with  that  of  agriculture.  The  department  of  geology  and  mineralogy  was  to  be 
opened  in  January,  1873,  and  the  survey  is  already  far  advanced.  The  college  of  the 
mechanic  arts  was  also  to  open  in  January,  and  so  the  university  to  begin  the  year 
with  all  the  classes  of  a  regular  American  college.  New  departments  are  contcia- 
plated  when  the  buildings  shall  have  been  enlarged  and  multiplied. 
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Five  hundred  models  £rom  the  Patent-Office  in  Washington  have  been  added  to  the 
moseum  and  a  collection  of  marine  specimens  has  been  purchased. 

CARLETON  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  already  ranking  itself  amons  the  first  educational  forces  of  the  State. 
Its  faculty  is  steadily  increasing  with  its  endowment.  Its  course  of  study  shows  that 
it  aims  at  the  eastern  standard ;  and,  that  it  may  realize  its  object,  it  has  ^ven  three 
full  years  to  its  preparatory  course,  thereby  placing  its  requisites  for  admission  fully 
up  to  those  of  the  older  institutions  of  the  country  and  also  introducing  additional 
studies.  A  fourth  year  is  added  to  its  English  course,  giving  greater  prominence  to 
book-keeping  and  the  modem  lauffuages,  as  well  as  to  the  sciences. 

A  new  stone  building  has  been  nnisned  within  the  past  year  and  is  now  occupied. 
The  first  and  second  stories  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  chapel,  library  and  cab- 
inet, lecture  and  recitation-rooms,  and  the  third  to  dormitories.  The  boarding-depart- 
ment has  been  brought  into  closer  relations  to  the  college-authorities.  The  efiect  of 
these  and  other  improvements  is  seen  in  the  greatly-increased  attendance  of  pupils. 

Though  aiming  to  be  thoroughly  Christian  in  its  character,  the  college  is  under  no 
ecclesiastic  control  and  is  not  sectarian  in  its  methods  or  influences.  Its  privileges  are 
offered  to  all  alike,  irrespective  of  race,  nationality,  or  denominational  preferences. 
All  departments  are  open  to  students  of  either  sex.  Ladies  reside  with  their  teach- 
ers in  the  ladies'  hall,  but  both  sexes  meet  in  all  general  exercises,  are  instructed  in 
the  same  classes,  ei^oy  the  same  privileges,  and  may  take  the  same  degreesi 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  is  delightfully  located,  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  am^le  and  commodious,  and  the  number  of  its  students  increasing. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  forbidden  in  the  institution,  and  a  student  wishing  to  abide  by 
this  habit  is  not  tolerated. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  at  Faribault,  is  the  only  college  or  school  exclusively  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  reporting  from  this  State.  It  has,  with  11  professors 
and  instnictors — 2  gentlemen  and  9  ladies — an  attendance  of  104  pupils.  Music— 
both  vocal  and  instrumental — drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are  taught.  The 
institution  has  a  natnral-history-museum  and  gymnasium  and,  in  common  with  the 
Shattuck  School  for  Boys,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  a  chemic  laboratory. 

St<Uistical  summary  of  university  and  colleges. 
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Carleton  College 

St.  John's  College 

UniTenity  of  Minnesota 

9 
12 
15 

0 

108 

46 

232 

7 
44 
44 

$119,756 
80,000 

$45,300 
50.000 
80^000 

$66,634 

$56,000 

14.000 

150,000 

$6,160 

$9,038 

1.778 
1.000 

8,000 

28, 666 

6,000 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  two  institutions  devoted  to  theological  training  in  the  State  from  which  returns 
have  been  received  may  be  found  in  the  table  appended  to  this  head.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  Bishop  Seabury  Divinity  School  at  Faribault,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Right  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  D.  D.,and  with  four  additional  professors  in  its  faculty, 
this,  with  the  Shattuck  Grammar-School  for  Boys  and  St.  Mary's  Hall  for  Girls,  both 
also  at  Faribault,  forming  a  group  of  educational  institutions  for  training  young  persons 
of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  communion  from  the  first  elements  of  learning  up  to  the 
entrance  on  professional  and  active  life.  The  last  two,  of  course,  are  not  professional 
schools ;  but  their  connection  with  the  other  in  an  associated  group  leads  to  the  men- 
tion of  them  here. 
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_  Semioarv 

ohn'i  Theolofl^oal  Seminary.. 


$10,000 
30,000 


$800 


$2,500 


1,100 
400 


BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

One  institatioQ  of  this  kind,  at  St.  Paul,  reports  6  instrnotora  and  246  students. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  normal-echool-board  presents  a&vorable  report  of  the  three  normal  schools 
of  Minnesota.  The  enterprise  has  steadily  grown  and  there  have  never  been  so  many 
normal  students  under  instruction  as  at  present. 

In  the  model  or  preparatory  department  of  the  Winona  school  are  62  children 
of  the  State  Soldiers'  Orphan^  Home,  who  have  received,  not  only  instruction,  but 
books,  stationery,  and  other  apparatus,  free  of  charge  to  the  home.  The  board  regards 
^  no  State-charity  more  worthy  than  tbis.^ 

The  Mankato  school,  in  chaise  of  Miss  Julia  A.  Sears,  is  reported  to  be  "  doing  ex- 
cellent service ''  and  "  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  all  concerned."  The  board 
says:  ''At  the  time  of  Professor  Gage's  resignation,  the  question  arose  whether  it  were 
better  to  commit  the  school  to  the  charge  of  a  man — a  total  stranger—or  Miss  Sears, 
who  had  been  connected  with  it  from  the  first  as  first  assistant. .  The  latter  course  was 
decided  upon  and  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  results.'' 

Of  the  St.  Cloud  school  the  board  says :  "  We  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that,  if  the  new  building  were  complete  and  fully  equipped  from  basement  to  turret, 
it  would  be  crowded  with  students  to  its  utmost  capacity  within  the  first  term.  The 
teaching  of  this  school  has  been  thorough  from  the  first,  and  no  normal-school-graduates 
are  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  those  of  St.  Cloud." 

The  board  asks  for  a  settled  appropriation  of  $35,000  a  year,  for  the  support  of  the 
three  normal  schools,  and  says  in  conclusion :  **  We  have  now  nearly  300  normal  gradu- 
ates in  the  field,  besides  more  than  twice  that  number  who  have  gone  into  active  serv- 
ice, as  teachers,  short  of  graduation.  The  idea  is  now  fully  reco^ized  that  teaching, 
with  proper  qualifications,  is  a  profession  as  much  as  law,  medicine,  or  theology ;  and 
this  profession,  in  conscious  dignity  and  power,  is  now  able,  as  formerly  it  was  not,  to 
command  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  people ;  and  the  effect  of  this  is,  and  must  be,  to 
give  discipline,  depth,  breadth,  poise,  and  dignity  to  our  children,  such  as  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  were  ever  able  to  acquire  at  school.  Whatever  looks  to  the  elevation 
of  our  school-system  and  the  true  dignity  of  our  rising  humanitv  must  challenge  our 
respect  and  awaken  the  deepest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  for  the  mind  of  the  State, 
more  than  its  muscle  or  *  thousands  of  silver  and  gold,'  must  determine  its  standing  in 
the  sisterhood  of  States." 

Prof.  Phelps,  the  principal  of  the  first  St^te  normal  school,  combats  the  idea  thaf  acade- 
mical teaching  "  has  no  place  in  a  normal  school.  He  claims  that  nineteen-twentieths  of 
those  who  enter  the  normal  school  must  go  back  to  first  principles.  "  Not  only  are 
they  ignorant  of  the  very  beginnings  of  the  common-school-studies,  but  they  have  no 
power  of  expressing  what  they  do  know.  And  as  the  art  of  imparting  one's  knowl- 
edge fluently,  clearTv,  and  forcibly  is  one  of  the  prime  elements,  not  only  in  a  good 
education,  but  in  a  teacher's  qnahfications,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  art  must  be 
learned  by  patient,  persistent,  toilsome  practice  at  the  normal  schools,  where  teachers 
are  prepared.  How  can  this  be  done  if  the  branches  to  be  taught  are  not  themselves 
taught  in  the  teachers'  seminary  t  Hence,  what  the  unthinking  are  pleased  to  call 
'  academical  work'  must  be  done  at  the  normal  school." 

Further  on  he  says :  ''The  establishment  and  hearty  support  of  normal  schools  means 
reformation  in  education.  It  means  revolution  in  schools  where  revolution  is  necessary. 
And  if  thorough  teaching  be  not  now  universal,  it  is  because  thorough  teachers  are 
notnniversal.  Hence,  revolution  and  reformation  in  schools  must  begin  with  the  revo- 
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Intion  and  leformation  of  the  teachers,  and  this  is  precisely  the  business  of  the  normal 
schools. 

**  The  way  to  make  the  purely  professional  schools  of  our  modem  theorists  possible 
is  to  raise  up  a  supply  of  teachers  who  will  so  conduct  our  other  public  schools  of 
every  grade  that  they  shall  take  the  burden  of  this  so-called  *  academical  instruction ' 
from  the  normal  schools,  and  thus  enable  them  to  test  these  theories.  •  •  • 
The  varied  and  toilsome  experience  of  practical  men  in  this  field  has  led  them  to  the 
discovery  that  thorough  and  scientific  academical  teaching,  so  called,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  means  of  eflFective  professional  teaching,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  latter 
that  some  of  the  best  results  of  the  former  can  be  realized.  This  will  ev^er  be  the  case 
when  the  academical  work  is  done  with  a  definite  and  paramount  professional  object 
in  view,  especially  in  the  field  of  elementary  instruction." 

^   MINNESOTA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  this  institution  speaks  of  the  schools  within  it  as 
working  well  and  satisfactorily.  The  south  wing  of  the  main  building,  only  inclosed 
two  years  ago,  has  been  completed,  furnished,  and  occupied  during  the  year  1873, 
enlarging  greatly  the  accommodations  of  the  institution  and  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  various  inmates.  An  additional  building,  24  by  40  feet  and  two  stories 
high,  designed  for  a  cabinet-shop  below  and  a  shoe-shop  and  store-room,  has  also  been 
completed,  improving  much  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  mechanic  arts.  A  fine  £arm 
of  97  acres,  with  about  67  acres  of  cultivated  and  ornamented  grounds  surrounding  a 
comfortable  family-mansion,  has  been  secured  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the 
blind  pupils,  and  is  to  have  a  large  brick  building  40  by  60  feet,  with  basement,  two 
fnU  stories,  and  Mansard-roof  added  during  the  incoming  year  to  the  building  already 
existent  on  the  farm,  making  with  it  a  continuous  whole. 

The  tot4il  number  of  pupils  in  all  departments  during  1873  has  been  106,  of  whom 
86  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  20  blind,  an  increase  of  20  of  the  former  and  4  of  the  latter 
over  the  number  in  1872.  The  department  for  the  blind  sent  out  its  first  three  gradu- 
ates in  1873,  provision  for  this  class  having  been  made  three  years  later  than  that  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    One  deaf  mute  also  graduated. 

Mechanic  instruction  has  been  considerably  attended  to  and  the  cooper-shop  has 
tamed  out  over  4,000  barrels,  yielding,  a  profit  to  the  institution.  More  attention  will 
be  paid  to  this  line  of  instruction  in  the  future.  . 

DIRECTORS*  INSTITUTES. 

The  superintendent  renews  his  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  a  convention  of 
school-district-officers  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  instruction  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law.  He  states  that,  "  out  of  the  twelve  thou- 
sand school-officers  in  the  State,  there  is  not  one-fourth  of  them  who  can  make  an  accu- 
rate report  of  the  doings  of  a  district  during  a  school-year.''  Hence, "  the  place  to 
beein  making  needed  improvements  in  our  common  schools  is  to  educate  the  school- 
officers  in  regard  to  their  duties." 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  convened  at  Minneai>oli8  on  the  28th  of  August 
and  continued  three  days. 

A  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State  was  recommended,  and  the 
State-superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  requested  to  issue  the  same  in  circular- 
form  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  school-officers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  recommend  a  course  of  study  for  high  schools. 

The  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

**Besolvedf  That  we  see,  in  the  marked  success  which  has  attended  the  teaching  of 
music  in  our  graded  schools  the  past  year,  a  demonstration  that  it  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  also  practicable,  to  introduce  its  study  at  once  into  all  the  graded  schools  of  the 
State. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  music  for  the  district-schools  of 
each  town,  as  suggested  by  the  president  of  the  association,  meets  with  our  entire 
approval,  and  we  nope  to  see  it  secured  at  no  distant  day." 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  past  school-year  as  follows :  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  in  the  counties  of  Chisago,  Rice,  Martin,  Sherburne,  Meeker, 
Brown,  and  Carver ;  and  in  September  and  October,  in  Douglas,  Steams,  Hennepin,  Scott, 
Sibley,  Dakota,  Goodhue,  Wabashaw,  Winona,  Mower,  Freebom,  Faribault,  and  Dodge- 
twenty  iu  all.  There  was  an  aggregate  attendance,  of  over  nine  hundred  teachers, 
who  manifested  a  commendable  interest  in  the  important  matter  of  fitting  themselves 
for  their  school-room-work. 

"  It  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  legislature  to  consider,  whether  it 
should  not  be  made,  by  Ijiw,  a  condition-precedent  to  a  teacher's  receiving  a  certificate 
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liceDsiD^  bim  to  teach,  that  be  sbonld  have  attencled  tbe  session  of  tbe  State  teaobers' 
iustitute  whenever  held  in  bis  county.  It  seems  no  more  than  just  that,  after  the 
State  has  made  provision  for  bringing  the  institute  to  the  very  doors  of  teachers,  as  it 
were,  that  tbe  teachers  shonid  be  required  to  avail  themselves  of  its  beuetite,  unless 
tbey  can  render  to  tbe  county-superintendent  a  valid  excuse  for  such  absence;  and, 
"vrhenever  teachers  fail  to  do  this,  license  shonid  be  withheld  from  them.  In  some 
States  there  is  a  provision  of  law  requiring  all  the  common  schools  in  the  county  to 
be  Suspended  during  tbe  time  of  tbe  institute  and  also  that  tbe  wages  of  the  teach- 
ers should  continue  while  tbey  are  in-  attendance.  This  is  nothing  more  than  justice. 
If  there  was  such  a  provision  of  law  in  Minnesota,  teachers  could  have  no  excuse  for 
absenting  themselves  from  tbe  institutes.  Should  tbe  legislature  so  amend  the  law 
providing  for  these  institutes  as  to  continue  the  wages  of  teachers  while  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  session  held  in  tbe  county,  it  would  merely  extend  tbe  principle  upon 
which  normal  schools  are  built  and  sustained. 

"  No  money  that  has  been  expended  by  the  State  for  improving  tbe  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  increasing  tbe  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  has  made  a  better  return 
than  tbe  sum  annually  appropriated  for  supporting  teachers'  institutes.  These  gratb- 
erings  of  teachers  have  been  the  means  of  stimulatmg  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  attended  them  to  a  determination  to  attain  to  a  higher  standard  of  qualification 
in  their  calling,  a  desire  for  accomplishing  greater  good,  and  of  gaining  a  good  repu- 
tation in  their  profession.  The  result  has  been  better  sohools,  better  method  of  teach- 
ing, better  school-discipline,  and  better  wages." 

The  superintendent  suggests  that  in  the  older  connties  training-schools,  to  continue 
in  session  for  four  or  five  weeks,  might  advantageously  be  substituted  for  teachers'  in- 
Btitutes.  These  shonid  be  organized  and  conducted  on  tbe  same  general  plan  as  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  rather  as  a  supplement  to  tbe  latter,  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  normal 
methods  and  instruction  and  to  furnish  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  are  pecunia- 
rily unable  to  take  a  regular  course  in  a  normal  schooL  There  is  work  enough  for  all, 
and  tbe  great  need  of  tne  State  is  more  and  better-qualified  teachers. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  tbe  institute-work  may  be  made  tbe  most  efficient,  it  is 
recommended  that  tbe  annual  appropriation  of  |2,000,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  teach- 
OTs'  institutes,  be  increased  to  $3,000,  one-third  of  which  shall  be  spent  annually  in 
conducting  institutes  of  one  week  in  length  in  the  newer  counties,  and  the  other 
1^000  in  holding  normal  training-schools,  of  at  least  four  weeks'  duration,  in  such  cen- 
tral and  convenient  places  as  the  State-superintendent  may  think  advisable. 

MST  OF  8<?HOOL-OFFICIAL8  IN  MINNESOTA.  f 

Hon.  H.  B.  WasoN,  StaU-superintendent  of  instrueHor^  8t  PauL 
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Dodge 
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Ifanti 
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Lake 
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Rev.  J.  B.  Tattle 

P.  B.  Chapin 

Rev.  Sherman  Hall 

Emstns  C.  Payne 

Ed.J.  Colllnii 

William  Shaw 

J.  Thomas  Kerker 

Charles  A.  Rn ffee,  (connty-anditor) 

Joseph  D  Baker 

V.  D.  Eddy 

J.F.  Bumham 

H.  M.  McQangbey 

James  S.  Campbell 

Philip  Crowley 

A.  M.  Chnrch 

Smith  Broomfleld 

R.  W.Richards 

Rev.  D.  B.  Kuhle 

Henry  Thnrston 

O.  W.  Olson 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hancock 

Charles  Hoag 

Dr.  J.  B.  Le  Blond 

Rev.  Richard  Walker.' 

E.  L.  Brownell,  M.  D 

Benj.  Nortop ; 

J.  H.  Gates 

EUR  Miller 

Christian  Wcland 

M.  R.  Everett 
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List  of  school  oJIUkUs  hi  Minnssota—OoaihM^d. 


Lyon , 

McLeod 

MarTln 

Meeker 

MillfLaca 

Morrison......... 

Mower 

Murray '. 

Nicollet 

Koble 

Oliustead 

Otter  Taa 

Pine 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rice 

Rock 

St.  LouiB 

Scott 

Sherborne 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

WHbashaw 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine 


Rev.  Ransom  Wart , 

W.  W.  Pendergast 

Rev.  P.  W.  Morse 

H.  L.  Wadsworth 

John  A.  Stoyell 

Lyman  W.  Ayer 

Hon.  A.  A.  Harwood 

J.  £.  Cutter 

B.H.  RandaU 

T.CBoll 

Sanford  Niles 

N.H.Chittenden 1 

Morton  Bryan 

Henry  G.  Rising ^ 

D.A.  J.  Baker 

Dr.  W.  D.  Pllnn 

Carter  H.  Drew 

George  N.Baxter 

J.  Hart  Loomis 

Jerome  Morritt 

Patrick  O.  Flynn 

P.  A.  Sinclair 

Thomas  Boland 

Bartholomew  Plrz 

Rev.  George  0.  Tanner 

R.  M.  Richardson 

A.  W.  Lathrop 

H.  F.Lasbier 

T.  A.  Thompson 

Henry  G.  Mosher 1 

Alexander  Oldham 

Thomas  Ratledge.... ** 

J.  D.Boyer 

Rev.  David  Burt 

J.F.Lewis 

J.  A.  White 


Lynd. 

Hutchinson. 

Tenhassen.  » 

Litchfield. 

Princeton. 

Belle  Prairie. 

Aastin. 

Lake  Shetok. 

St.  Peter. 

SVorthington. 

Rochester. 

Fergus  Fall& 

Pine  City. 

Glenwood. 

St.  Paul 

Redwood  Falls. 

Beaver  Falli. 

Faribault. 

Lnvemo. 

Oneota. 

Cedar  Lake. 

Elk  River. 

Henderson. 

Tornh. 

Owatonna. 

Morris. 

Benson. 

Sank  Centre. 

Plalnview. 

Waseca. 

Stillwater. 

Madelia. 

Breckinridge. 

Winona. 

Monticello. 

Yellow  Medicine  City. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

rFrom  report  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  State-anperiDtendent  of  pablic  inetraotion,  for  the  aoholastic  year 

ended  December  31,  ISfS.  J 

8CHOOL-VUND. 

Amoant  of  common-school-faDd,  including  Chickasaw  and  sixteenth- 

section-fundfl tl,950,00  00 

Receipta, 

Amount  of  reTenne  accruing  from  yarious  sources 545, 916  32 

Amount  of  revenue  by  special  county-tax,  reported 543, 768  76 

Amount  of  common-school  income-fund,  including  capitation-  and  privi- 
lege-taxes and  attorneys' fees 152,623  45 

Expendikire$, 

Amount  expended  for  teachers' salaries 584,536  67 

Amount  expended  for  salaries  and  mileage  of  school-directors 70, 000  00 

Estimated  cost  of  county-school-oflftcers 145,000  00 

Amount  expended  for  school-houses  and  contingent  expenses 176, 917  76 

Total  expenditures.. '..  1,136,987  95 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Number  of  youth  of  legal  school-age 317,264 

ATTENDANCE. 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools 148,780 

Average  attendance — 125,0^:0 

Number  of  students  in  normal  schools 150 

TEACHERS  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 

Estimated  number  of  teachers  of  public  schools 4,800 

Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers $51.32 

Number  of  superintendents 72 

Numberof  school-directors 432 

SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

Estimated  number  of  school-houses,  including  buildings  rented 4, 650 

Number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year 426 

Estimated  value  of  school-property $1,000,000 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Numberof  civil  school-districts 76 

Estimated  numberof  public  schools 4,650 

Estimated  numberof  graded  schools 125 

Estimated  numberof  high  schools 80 

Number  of  normal  schools , 2 

Number  of  universities 2 

Average  length  of  school-terms 5  mo.  15  days. 

"PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Estimated  number  of  private  schools / 400 

Estimated  attendance  upon  private  schools 7,050 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  the  results  of  the  educational  work  of  the  past  year 
are  of  the  most  enoouragins  character ;  that  the  free  public  schools  are  rapidly  gaining 
favor  among  all  classes  of  tne  people ;  and  that  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 

*For  retarne  of  1873  see  statistical  tables  1  and  II. 
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State  is  steadily  advancinfv.  Irrational  prejndiceB  are  gradaally  giving  way  to  reason 
and  au  enlightout^d  conservatism.  The  masses  of  the  people,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  clajsses,  are  beginning  to  demand  a  conformation 
to  the  great  fundamental  changes  in  our  State-  and  national  policy,  particularly  with 
reference  to  popular  education.  The  preceding  statistical  statement,  prepared  from 
the  annual  reports  of  county -superintendents  and  such  information  from  other  sources 
as  could  be  obtained,  presents  a  general  view  of  the  present  condition  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  State  and  exhibits  some  of  the  facts  which  measure  the  progress  and  suc- 
cess of  the  system  of  common-school-instructiou  since  its  inauguration. 

Considering  the  short  period  of  time  that  the  syst>em  of  public  instruction  has  been 
in  operation,  the  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  necessarily  attending  its  inaug- 
uration, the  magnitude  of  the  educational  scheme — comi)rehending  the  providing  of 
ways  and  means  for  the  instruction  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  children,  scattered  over 
a  large  area  of  territory — the  system  of  public  education  as  a  new  and  untried  experi- 
ment in  the  State,  the  legislation  adopted  for  its  organization  and  maintenance  neces- 
sarily crude  and  imperiect— viewing  these  considerations  in  all  their  bearings,  the 
foregoing  statement  presents  au  exhibit  of  results  which  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
the  Mends  of  popular  edueation. 

PEABOBY  FUND. 

The  aid  extended  by  this  fund  to  schoohi  in  the  varions  towns  of  the  State  was  as 
follows:  Jackson,  with  an  attendance  of  600  pupils,  received  f  1,500;  Crystal  Springs, 
with  an  attendance  of  167,  received  (450;  Kosciusko,  with  an  attendance  of  300,  received 
$450 ;  Hazlehurst,  with  347  pupils,  received  various  donations,  amount  not  specified ; 
Summit  received  $1,000;  Yazoo  City,  $750;  Haiperville,  $300.  and  Hillsboro',  $;M)0. 
For  the  ensuing  year  arrangements  have  been  made  for  colored-schools  at  Hazlehurst, 
Crystal  Springs,  and  Wesson,  allowing  $200  to  each.  The  county-superintendent,  in 
his  letter  asking  assistance  in  their  behalf,  remarks:  **We  have  tliree  colored-schools 
in  this  county,  kept  in  operation  five  months  by  the  iroe-school- system  and  five  by 
private  subscription,  having  an  enrollment  of  from  140  to  150  each  and  a  daily  aver- 
age attenduice  of  over  100.  One  of  these  is  at  Hazlehurst,  where  there  is  a  large 
school-house  built  by  the  colored  people  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  county-  or 
State-board  of  education." 

Rev.  B.  Sears,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  his  report  for  1872,  says :  "Con- 
sidering the  great  disadvantages  under  which  public  instruction  has  been  introduced 
and  thus  far  carried  on  in  this  State,  we  mnst  regard  the  results  as  highly  encouraging. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  pnblic  schools,  aooompanied  with  corresponding 
indications  of  increasing  popular  favor.'' 

CUANGES  IN  8UPERVISIOX  RECOMMENDED. 

The  experience  of  another  year  confirms  the  superintendent  in  the  conviction  that 
certain  modifications  in  the  details  of  the  system  of  school-supervision  are  necessary. 
There  is  too  muck  complication  in  the  internal  machinery,  and  the  supervising  agen- 
cies are  unable  to  give  proper  direction  on  account  of  the  indirectness  of  their  control. 
Efforts  to  avoid  too  much  centralization  in  the  supervising  power  have  resulted  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  adoption  of  the  department-  or  bureau-system  of  supervision 
would  give  that  directness,  simplicity,  and  economy  of  management  which  is  adopted 
in  the  business  world,  and  which,  bad  it  been  adopted  at  the  outset,  it  is  asserted 
would  have  saved  to  the  State  a  half  million  of  dollars  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  increased  efficiency  it  would  have  given  to  the  educational  forces  employed. 

NEED  OF  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS. 

The  pressing  need  in  the  educational  work  is  properly-qualified  teachers ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  elementary  schools  the  demand  for  teachers  is  greater  than  can  be  sup- 
plied, even  with  tlie  poor  material  at  command.  While  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  school-population  of  the  State  are  receiving  any  school-instruction  vyhatever,  it  is 
•  believed  that  of  this  number  at  least  one  half  are  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  wholly 
unprepared  in  professional  skill  and  training  to  apjtly  the  principles  of  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  and  in  many  instances  lamentably  deficient  in  scholarship  and  ability 
to  manage  a  scnool. 

TRAIXINO-SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS  RBCOBfMENDED. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  suggested  that  the  State  should  stretch  forth  her  strong 
arm  and  assist  in  educating  and  improving  her  teachers.  Being  bound  by  the  terms 
of  her  fundamental  law  to  extend  to  every  child  within  her  borders  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  rudiments  of  an  education,  she  should  educate  her  teachers  as  a  measure 
of  economy  and  sound  public  fiolicy,  applying  the  ^«ell  established  rule  that  skilled 
labor  is  more  valuable  than  unskilled.  The  establishment,  therefore,  by  the  State  of 
one  or  more  permauent  normal  schools  and  the  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  institute- 
work  are  recommended ;  also  the  modification  of  the  present  law  relating  to  teachera* 
institutes,  so  as  to  establish  county-  instead  of  oongressional-diatrict-institates. 
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ABSENTEEISM. 

The  evil  of  voluntary  abflenteeism  is  absolutely  alarming.  While  the  State  has  ex- 
pended near  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  education  of  its  youth,  out  of  about 
four  hundred  thousand  edncable  children  over  two  hundred  thousand  have  received 
no  tuitJou  whatever,  from  sheer  neglect,  indifference,  and  prejudice. 

COMPULBORY   LAWS  SUGGESTED. 

A  coropulsoiy  law  is  not  only  Just  and  feasible  and  required  by  the  highest  consid^i*- 
ations  or  public  policy,  but  it  is  made  the  duty  of 'the  legislature,  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  to  see  that  every  child  is  provided  with  suitable  facilities  for  elementary 
instruction.  There  is  a  general  sentiment  favorable  to  such  a  law,  especially  among 
the  wealthy  classes.  They  say,  "  If  we  must  be  taxed  to  educate  other  people's  children 
we  want  the  children  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  tauds  we  contribute."  And,  indeed, 
the  evidences  are  that  a  majority  of  the  population  are  favorably  disposed  to  such  a 
measure.  Still  there  is  a  large  class  who  are  whoUy  indifferent  to  the  advantaps  of 
education,  and  it  is  for  this  dMS  of  the  population  that  citizens  are  taxed  to  build  Jails 
and  defray  the  expenses  of  courts  of  Justice,  and  fit>m  them  designing  and  wicked  nieu 
recruit  their  Ku-klnx  Klans.  There  are  still  others  who  willfhfiy  refuse  to  send  their 
children  to  school  under  the  belief  that  '*  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
"What  we  want,"  say  they,  "is  meat  and  bread.  Book  lamin'  is  of  uo  account  no 
how."  If  such  a  law  be  inexpedient  in  other  localities,  it  is  a  necessity  in  this  State. 
A  law  compelling  all  parents  and  guardians  to  ftimish  thefr  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  years  with  four  months'  tuition  annually,  either  privately  or  in  the  public 
schools,  it  is  believed  could  readily  be  f  xecu^. 

GENERAL  TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOL-PURPOSES. 

The  present  system  of  raising  school-revenue  by  local  taxation  is  not  only  impracti- 
cable, wrong  in  principle,  but  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  Experience  proves  that  it  fails  to  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
counties  and  municipal  districts,  which  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL-TAXATION  UNEQUAL. 

In  many  counties  the  maximum  per  centum  allowed  by  law  would  not  raise  revenue 
sufUcient  to  educate  one-fourth  of  their  scholastic  population,  and  in  the  majority  of  such 
cases  the  educational  needs  of  the  people  are  the  greatest.  In  other  counties  an  exces- 
sive levy  of  taxes  has  been  made,  while  in  others  the  boards  of  supervisors  have  tailed 
to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  counties 
are  already  involved  in  debt  to  a  large  amount.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  present  system  of  county  and  municipal  taxation  for  school-purposes  be  abolished, 
except  the  assessment  fbr  school-house-  and  contingent  expenses^  and  that  the  teachers' 
fund  bo  levied  per  centum  on  the  general  State-tax.  The  snpenntendent  is  persuaded, 
from  a  careful  investigation,  that  a  general  tax  for  the  teachers'  fond  is  essential  to  the 
Buocessful  administration  of  the*  school-system. 

OBJECTIONS  URGED  AGAINST  STATB-SCB«K>L-TAX. 

The  opponents  of  a  State-tax  urge  against  it  various  objections :  that  it  is  unjust  to 
tax  the  people  of  one  county  or  section  to  educate  the  children  of  another ;  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  State,  as  regards  the  ratio  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  to  the 
po)>ulation,  the  burden  would  fall  upon  the  few,  and  upon  a  class  who  have  no  children 
to  educate ;  that  it  would  impose  upon  the  wealthy  planters  in  the  alluvial  districts, 
and  the  merch^its  and  bankers  at  the  different  commercial  centers,  an  expense  from 
which  they  would  receive  no  benefit.  In  other  words,  it  would  compel  the  nch  to  sup- 
port the  poor.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  a  general  tax  compels  the  white  men  of  the 
State  to  educate  the  children  of  the  negro.  But  as  the  negro  forms  a  minority  of  the 
entire  iK>pulation  of  the  State  and  in  an  eminent  degree  a  majority  of  the  producing 
classes,  as  such  classes  of  every  population — the  laborer,  tenant,  and  consumer — indi- 
rectly bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  it  follows  that  an  assessment  upon  the  property  ot 
the  State  would  be  principally  paid  by  the  negro,  and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint, if  any  exist,  against  a  general  tax  is  with  the  colored  people  and  not  the  whites. 
But  the  colored  people  are  more  than  willing ;  they  are  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  earning  with  their  strong  hands  the  revenue  necessary  to  educate  all  the  cliildreu  of 
the  State.  Those  who  entertain  these  prejudices  against  a  general  system  of  taxation 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers  and  comprise  only  a 
class  of  fossil  theorists,  living  in  the  )^t,  wiUfhlly  refusing  to  recognize  the  living 
issues  of  the  present  or  receive  instruction  from  the  lessons  taught  by  the  "  logic  of 
events." 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-LAW  NECESSARY. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  contemplates  a  system  of  public  education  uniform 
and  economic  in  its  operations  :  equal,  kuowing  no  distinction  of  clas^or  condition ; 
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iinsoctarian,  oxtomling  its  benefits  and  privilges  to  all  religious  seels,  with  partiality 
towards  iKHie;  uupartisaii  in  its  administration,  confoniiing  always  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  not  only  inakiujf  instruction  in  morals  and  the  elements  of  knowle<lp:e  univer- 
sal, but  fosterin;;  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent,  the  present  system  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fundamental 
law,  and  certain  changes  are  recommended  by  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  le;j;isla- 
ture,  chanjjes  which  he  deems  essential  to  the  administration  of  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ]>cople. 

Five  fundamental  conditions  aire  mentioned  as  essential,  viz :  (I)  the  a<loptiou  of  a 
sound  financial  policy,  {'2)  a  well-regulated  system  of  general  and  local  su{H'rvision, 
(li)  uniformity.  (4)  comi>eteut  teiwhers,  and  (5)  instruction  in  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge made  obligatory. 

These  the  present  school-policy,  whi\e  containing  in  its  general  outlines  some  very 
excellent  features,  most  signally  fails  to  coni)>rehend;  and  is  especially  defective  in  us 
adaptation  to  the  present  social,  political,  and  financial  couditiou  of  the  people. 

FINANCIAL  POLICY. 

Alluding  to  the  mismanagement  for  forty  years  of  the  school-lands  bequeathed  to  the 
State  for  educational  purposes  by  the  General  Government,  to  the  unlawful  diversion 
of  the  school-funds  to  other  than  school-purposes,  and  the  irretrievable  loss  of  millions 
of  this  sacred  endowment  to  the  people's  'schools  on  account  of  imi)ro|>er  legislation 
and  supervision,  the  superintendent  remarks  that  had  a  proper  financial  policy  been 
pursuea  the  school-land-fund  alone  would  now  afiford  revenue  sufficient  to  supiMirt  a 
system  of  free  schools  with  imple  facilities  for  the  instructiou  of  all  the  youth  of  the 
State.  ,  - 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  were  intended  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  former  policy  by  establishing  a  State-board  of  etiucation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school-funds  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature  and  requiring  a  consol- 
idation of  the  different  classes  of  the  school-funds  into  one  common  fund,  to  be  iiiveste<l 
in  United  States  bonds  and  the  income  to  l>e  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  free  pnblic  schools.  By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  the  oomuion-school-fuud  is 
made  to  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  State  heretofore  granted 
by  the  General  Government  (excepting  certain  swamp-lands  situated  on  Pearl  River) 
and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  vested  in  the  State  by  escheat  or  purchase  or  forfeiture 
for  taxes;  all  fines  for  the  breach  of  the  penal  statutes ;  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  ;  the  funds  arising  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  congressional  township-funds,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  as  yet  towards  consolidating  the  different  classes  of  funds  or  making 
the  investment  as  contemplated  in  the  organic  law.  The  State  is  indebted  to  the 
school-fund  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  funds  arising  from  the  sales  of 
lands  forfeited  for  taxes,  fines,  and  licenses,  for  which  the  school-fund  has  as  yet  not 
received  one  dollar  of  revenue.  Again,  the  sixteenth-section-fund,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  affords,  nnder  the  present  management, 
little  or  no  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  school-sy steal.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
superintendent  suggests  that  the  State  should  assume  the  entire  debt,  and  pay  to  the 
school  fund  interest  at  the  ifate  of  10  per  cent.,  to  meet  the  difference  between  tholn- 
terest  on  United  States  bonds  and  the  present  depreciated  paper  of  the  State,  uutil  the 
whole  debt  is  paid  and  invested  as  requirpd  by  the  constitution. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  COUNTY-RKPORTS. 

In  Adaras  County,  the  cause  of  public  instruction  is  gaining  ground  daily.  In  Amite, 
much  of  the  former  prejudice  against  the  public-school-system  has  been  overcome  and 
intelligent  citizens  desire  to  see  the  colored  people  educated.  In  Attala,  a  teachers' 
institute  was  organized  and  held  three  meetings.  Prior  to  this  no  teacher  of  the  county 
had  ever  attended  such  a  meeting.  Eighteen  schools  established  for  the  colored  pi'o- 
ple,  ai:d  more  might  have  been  but  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  te^M^hers.  Twenty- 
six  private  schools,  maintained  a  part  of  the  time,  were  suspended  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  public  schools,  which  enrolled  their  pupils.  Benton  County  reiiorts  two 
or  three  private  schools  poorly  attended  and  great  improvement  in  the  pnblic  schoolii. 
In  Bolivar,  seven  new  scuools  established  in  localities  that  bad  been  entirely  destitute  ; 
in  all,  two  schools  with  twenty-three  teachers,  and  averaging  sessions  of  hix  months 
each.  Calhoun  County rejiorts  the  interest  in  public  schools  decidedly  on  the  in- 
crease. In  Carroll,  sixty-nine  schools  established;  no  opi>ositiou  to  free  e<lucatio:i, 
but  many  objections  to  the  defects  of  the  present  system.  In  Chickasaw,  when^  tit>uldo 
had  been  experienced  fi-om  a  determination  U»  break  up  the  colored-schools,  seven 
houses  having  been  burned,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  seems  to  have  yielded.  Choctaw 
re|)orts  the  last  session  one  of  marked  advancement ;  no  opposition  to  free  schools ;  the 
colored-schools  fairly  maintained  and  two  successful  teacners'  institutes  held.  Clai- 
borne reports  harmony  and  success  in  public-school-affairs ;  prejudice  against  teachers 
of  colored-schools  fast  passing  away.    In  Colfax,  public  schools  have  met  with  severe 
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oppoBition  from  those  who  shonjd  have  been  the  first  to  aid.  In  CoviDgton,  schools 
have  been  improved ;  iustrnction  of  a  higher  order;  discipline  better.  In  lYanklin, 
the  snccese  has  not  been  satisfactory,  prejudice  existing  against  the  school-system  and 
funds  being  insufficiently  supplied.  Grenada  reports  no  opposition  to  the  schools  and 
very  little  complaint  about  paying  taxes  to  support  them,  the  colored  people's  in- 
terest in  the  cause  almost  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  Greene  reports  no  funds  on  'hand 
for  school-purposes ;  consequently  no  public  schools  organized,  but  seven  private  schools 
in  operation,  nve  white  and  two  colored.  In  Hinds,  attendance  upon  public  schools 
mnon  larger  than  the  previous  year.  In  Holmes,  school-system  steadily  increasing  in 
poblic  favor  and  land-owners  liberal  in  donating  sites  for  schools,  colored  as  well  as 
white ;  the  teachers,  however,  not  well  paid.  In  Jackson,  the  great  barrier  to  success 
is  want  of  funds ;  but  opposition  is  disappearing,  aud  men  of  education  and  worth  are 
offering  to  serve  on  school-boards  who  formerly  refused.  In  Jasper,  for  want  of  funds, 
competent  teachers  could  not  be  secured.  In  Jefferson,  fourteen  new  schools  organized, 
two  white  and  Jtwelve  colored.  In  Jones,  where  more  than  ordinary  obstacles  exist, 
streams  impassable  for  children  on  foot  preventing  attendance,  the  people  generally  are 
zealously  in  favor  of  free  schools.  Kemper  reports  increase  of  three  colored-schools ; 
pr^udice  and  opposition  of  the  people  to  free  schools  almost  entirely  passed  away.  In 
Lauderdale,  the  school-system  better  appreciated  than  at  any  time  since  its  iuuugura- 
tion,  some  who  wero  violent  enemies  being  now  its  warmest  supporters.  A  high  school 
established  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  hondred  pupils,  under  the  inSnence  of 
which  the  common  schools  have  been  greatly  improved.  No  outrages  committed  :  but 
school-houses  that  were  bnraed  in  1871  rebuilt ;  prejudices  against  colored-schools 
£Bi8t  disappearing.  In  Lawrence,  number  of  children  ffttending  public  schools  con- 
siderably larger  than  last  year ;  schools  growing  in  popularity ;  but  school-houses  poor 
and  no  modem  furniture.  In  Lee,  prcgudice  has  existed  against  the  school-system,  • 
bnt  the  feeling  is  now  better.  No  private  schools  in  the  county.  In  Leflore,  schools 
have  not  prospered,  mainly  for  want  of  teachers ;  twenty-four  schools  were  established, 
bnt  only  nine  teachers  could  be  found ;  bnt  one  permanent  school  in  the  counly.  A  grow- 
ing interest  in  public  schools  among  the  colored  people.  Lincoln  reports  a  good 
class  of  teachers,  the  people,  as  a  general  thing,  sustaining  the  free-school-system.  In 
liowndes,  a  marked  change  in  sentiment  towar&  public  schools ;  not  an  instance  of  vio- 
lence to  teacher  or  school-building;  bnt  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  teachers  in 
the  lower  grades,  particularly  in  the  colored- schools.  Madison  reports  increased  edu- 
cational interest ;  schools  never  before  in  as  prosperous  a  condition.  Marion,  for  the  first 
time,  has  the  schools  properly  and  thoroughly  organized ;  but  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
enring  teachers  for  the  colored-schools,  though  prejudices  of  the  whites  are  gradually 
ffiving  way.  In  Marshall,  the  school-system  working  admirably,  public  sentiment 
being  decidedly  favorable.  In  Mont.gomery,  the  board  of  supervisors  refused  to  levy 
the  school-tax  called  for  by  the  board  of  directors,  thus  embarrassing  school-operations ; 
bot  a  majority  of  the  citizens  are  in  favor  of  free  schools;  their  number  is  increasing. 
Koxnbee  reports  but  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  complete  success :  the  want  of  money 
and  the  want  of  efficient  teachers.  In  Newton,  the  lack  of  competent,  energetic  teach- 
ers is  the  most  serious  obstacle.  Oktibbeha  reports  peace  and  tranquiUity  in  school- 
afiiBUFs ;  no  insults  or  violence  to  school-officers  or  property.  Panola  reports  a  gain  in 
attendance  of  1,414  white  and  1,659  colored  pupils.  In  Perry, "  public  sentiment  very 
much  averse  to  the  school-system  under  the  present  law,  on  account  of  its  expensive- 
ness."  In  Rankin,  public  schools  have  advanced  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  with  an 
increased  number  of  colored-schools  and  competent  teachers.  Scott  reports  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  white  people  to  interfere  with  colored-schools,  but  difficulty  in  pro- 
caring^  teachers  for  them.  In  Simpson,  out  of  2,138  educable  youtli,  1,294  received  in- 
atmction ;  few  private  schools,  and  these  were  converted  into  public  ones  by  petition. 
In  Smith,  the  people  are  becoming  better  satisfied  with  the  public-school-system.  In 
Sunflower,  where  there  were  bnt  four  colored- and  three  white-schools,  the  pressing 
demand  for  labor  in  the  cotton-fields  broke  them  up  early.  No  opposition  to  public 
schools  worthy,  of  notice.  In  Tallahatchee,  attendance  at  school  was  good  until  the 
cotton  began  to  open,  when  schools  became  thin  and  were  mostly  discontinued ;  the 
sreat  drawback  is  want  of  school-funds  j  the  county  flooded  with  warrants  worth  from 
40  to  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  which  teachers  are  paid,  reducing  their  salaries 
greatly.  In  Tippah,  the  enrollment  2,250  and  average  attendance  1,345 ;  total  scho- 
Tastlc  population,  3,624.  No  difference  made  in  the  pay  of  teachers  on  account  of  sex 
or  color ;  private  schools  suspended  during  the  session  of  the  public  ones.  Tishemingo 
reports  an  increase  of  fourteen  white-  and  two  colored-schools :  schools  in  better  condition 
than  last  year ;  teachers  improved,  having  attended  the  high  schools  during  vacations. 
In  Tunica,  public-school-system  is  pronounced  a  success,  citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or 
color,  i^iving  it  all  possible  aid.  In  Warren,  progress  of  the  schools  not  satisfactory, 
for  while  the  scholastic  population  has  increased  1,664,  attendance  has  decreased  1,076, 
leas  than  one-fourth  tlje  educable  children  being  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  the 
average  attendance  little  over  one-sixth,  the  people,  however,  beginning  to  awaken  to 
ibeyiJae  of  the  free-school-system  and  to  exert  themselves  to  secure  its  success ;  outside 
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tlio  city  of  Vicksburg  do  private  schools  in  operation  coincident  with  the  public 
schools.  Ill  that  city  780  enrolled  in  public  and  425  in  private  schools,  while  2,554 
were  without  instruction.  lu  Yalabusha,  schools  in  the  busy  season  discontinned, 
children  Imiug  kept  at  homo  to  work.  Yazoo  has  began  to  build  op  a  permanent 
sohool-luud  and  has  an  average  attendance  in  the  schools  of  ^63  white  pupils  and 
b57  colored. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  eighty  high  schools  reported  as  existing  in  the  State  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Peabody  High  and  Grammar  School  at  Summit,  numbering  335 
pupils,  62  of  whom  are  in  the  higher  studies ;  the  high  school  at  Koscinsko,  with  170 
pupils;  and  two  in  Yazoo  City,  aided  also  by  the  Peabody  fund;  Franklin  Academy, 
Ht  Colund)U8,  with  285  pupils.  The  Columbus  Union  Academy,  for  colored  pupils, 
has  prepare<l  many  of  the  best  teachers  for  the  colored-schools.  A  high-school-build- 
iug  has  just  been  completed  in  Lauderdale  County,  which  will  accommodate  200 
pnpilH.  The  high  schools  at  Meridian,  known  as  the  Meridian  Female  College,  the 
Methodist  College,  the  Male  Academy,  and  the  Darling  Academy,  employing  eleveB 
tlHirougli  professional  teachers,  a  local  report  states,  have  recently  made  application, 
through  their  principals,  that  their  institutions  be,  in  accordance  with  law,  declarea 
public  schools. 

High-school-studies  are  also  pursued  in  all  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction 
in  the  State.  The  preparatory  department  of  Mississippi  College  numbers  60  pupils. 
The  trustees  of  the  State  University  intend  to  organize,  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
a  university  high  school,  on  the  most  approved  plan.  A  building  of  adequate  dimen- 
sions is  to  be  erected  and  furnish^  in  every  respect  for  the  work  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation. Meantime  the  preparatory  department  exists  as  a  substitute  for  the  high 
school  and  embraces  50  pupils  witn  four  instructors.  Mississippi  College  has  52  and 
Pass  Christian  College  20  students  in  their  preparatory  departments. 

CENTRAL  FBMALB  IK8TITCJTB. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
last  academic  year.  The  course  of  study  embraces  literary,  musteal,  and  omameutid 
departments.  In  the  higher  classes  of  the  literary  department  the  English,  Freoeh, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German  languages  are  taught. 

I7NIVERSITT  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  OXFORD. 

The  plan  of  this  university  includes  three  general  departments,  viz :  preparatory,  sol- 
en  ti  lie,  aud  literary  and  proiessionaL  A  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is 
also  soon  to  be  connected  with  the  institution,  the  kgislature  having  appropriate  to 
this  purpose  two-fifths  of  the  congressional  land-grant  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  aud  the  mechanic  arts.  Although  the  department  has  not  yet  been  fully 
organized,  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  appointment,  to  the  chair  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  the  special  geology  aud  agriculture  of  the  State,  of  Dr.  Eugene 
W.  Hilgard,  who  nas  delivered  to  me  students  during  the  current  year  a  course  ot  ko- 
turos  on  these  subjects. 

The  State  appropriates  annually  the  sum  of  $11,700  to  the  support  of  the  university, 
and  all  students  residing  in  Mississippi  are  admitted  into  the  department  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts  tree  of  charge  for  tuition  and  two  classes  of  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  departments  free,  viz:  such  as  are  preparing  for  the  gospel-ministij 
and  all  of  good  moral  character  who  are  unable  to  pay.  County-scholarsbips  in  this 
university  were  established,  in  1871,  by  the  legislature,  which  provided  that  one  stu- 
dent from  every  representative-district  in  the  State  shall  be  selected  by  competitive 
exaniiuation  and  sent  to  the  university,  $100  being  allowed  him  froip  the  common- 
school-fuud  of  the  county  to  aid  in  paying  his  expenses  at  the  institution.  There  are 
17  iu  the  faculty ;  178  in  collegiate  department ;  24  students  graduated  and  received 
degrees  at  the  last  conunencement ;  5,000  volumes  in  the  library. 

MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE,  CLINTON. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  was  159,  of  which  08  belonged 
to  the  collegiate  department.  Although  the  enrollment  shows  an  increase  over  pre- 
vious years,  such  increase  is  by  no  meaus  the  measure  of  its  pros[>erity.  The  character 
of  the  students,  though  it  compared  last  year  not  unfavorably  with  that  of  students  in 
similar  institutions,  exhibits  a  marked  improvement.  The  number  of  students  pursu- 
ing studies  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  has  increased  since  the  last  year  from  35  to  48. 
A  mortgage  of  $10,000  was  paid  off  by  voluntary  contributions  of  friends  and  the  sum 
of  $30,000  raised  as  a  new  endowment,  the  latest  returns  from  the  college  indicating 
a  total  endowment  of  $40,00a 

PASS  CHRISTIAN  COLLBOE. 

Pass  Christian  College,  at  Pass  Christian,  reports^  with  14  iff  the  fiBUSulty,  the  number 
of  studeuts  in  freshman-class,  80;  sophomore,  15;  junior,  10;  and  senior,  5 ;  while  thei 
total  number  of  undergraduate-students  in  classic  or  academic  department  is  given  as  5. 
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MADISOX  COLLEGE 

MadisoD  College,  at  Sharon,  which  had  50  students  dnring  a  part  of  the  year.  24 
ladies  and  26  gentlemen,  is  now  temporarily  suspended. 

ALCORN    UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution,  now  in  its  second  year,  has  an  endowment  from  the  agricultural- 
college-sorip-fuud  of  8134,900;  it  has  275  acres  of  land  and  college-buildings  complete, 
with  dormitories,  all  valued  at  $100,000.  The  amount,  of  productive  funds  is  |1'43,150, 
8-per-cent.  State-bonds  amounting  to  $9,852  cash,  and  $50,000  annual  appropriation  in 
State-warrants  worth  80  per  cent.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State ;  to  non-resi- 
dents it  is  $15  a  year;  the  library  numbers  5,000  volumes ;  there  are  5  instrnctoi-B  and 
179  students,  all  as  yet  in  the  preparatory  department.  It  is,  substantially,  an  agrical- 
tural  college  of  the  State. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Six  colleges  for  young  ladies  report  a  total  attendance  of  769  pupils,  of  whom  302  are 
in  preparatory  departments.  Of  the  494  in  collegiate  stndies,  157  were  in  the  fresh- 
man, 165  in  the  sophomore,  100  in  the  Junior,  and  47  in  the  senior-year ;  23  were  in 
partial  or  special  courses ;  and  2  were  pursuing  post-graduate-stud ic?s.  Music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  is  taught  in  all  these  colleges ;  also  drawing  and  painting: 
French  in  all  but  one  and  GiBrman  in  two.  Four  have  cheniic  laboratories  and 
philosophic  cabinets;  two  have  the  beginnings  of  natnral-history-mnseums,  aud  some 
provision  for  physical  culture ;  and  one  reports  an  art-gallery.  All  but  two  have 
Hbraries,  the  Ictfgest  unmbering  2,000  volumes,  the  smallest  50. 

StaUstiodl  summary  of  unweniUM  and  ooUeget. 
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f  Clawic  department  not  organized. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HOLLY  SPRINaS. 

This  school  has  labored  under  many  embarrassments  dnring  the  year  on  account  of 
the  want  of  proper  conveniences,  its  pressing  used  being  the  want  of  room. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  1872  was  75.  Of  these  the 
greater  number  have  been  in  school  the  whole  year,  but  there  are  some  who  have  been 
obliged  to  teach  a  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  snpport  themselves.  The  energy  which 
they  have  shown  is  commendable,  for  in  nearly  every  instance  they  provided  them- 
selves with  books  and  continued  their  studies,  coming  back  to  the  school  stronger  for 
the  effort  made. 

The  school  has  a  full  supply  of  necessary  text-books  and  maps ;  a  reference-library 
has  been  begun,  and  quite  a  number  of  volumes  secured. 

8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOUOALOO. 

The  board  of  normal  trustees,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  made 
arrangements,  in  March,  1872,  with  the  trustees  of  the  Tongaloo  University,  whereby 
the  normal  department  of  that  institution  became  a  State  normal  school,  the  State 
obtaining  the  free  use  of  the  normal  department  with  its  buildings  and  appurtenances. 
The  great  and  pressing  need  of  the  school  is  room  and  better  appliances  lor  the  various 
exereises  and  recitations.  An  appropriation  from  the  legislature  of  $40,000  or  $60,000 
would  place  the  school  on  a  permanent,  self-supporting  basis,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  ontlay  of  an  e<|nal  amonut  in  no  other  direction  would  bring  greater  and  more 
immediate  returns  in  securing  order  and  a  more  settled  condition  of  society  in  the 
State.    In  the  near  future  not  less  than  $500,000  will  be  expended  on  a  State-peniten« 
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tiary,  and  cannot  the  State  afford  at  least  one-tenth  of  this  amonnt  for  the  equippiDfj^ 
of  a  Stat-e  normal  school?  thus  striking  a  direct  blow  at  ignorance,  the  cause  of  crimes 
which  fill  jails  and  prisons. 

During  the  year  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  norma]  classes  to  112  students ;  at 
the  time  of  report  those  classes  numbered  70,  about  140  being  in  attendance  upon  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades.  During  the  year  (mostly  from  June  to  December^  25 
of  the  students  were  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  mainly  with  marked 
success;  and,  notwithstanding  that  during  the  fall-term  several  of  these  continued 
teaching,  the  attendance  at  the  normal  increased  beyond  any  former  occasion,  and 
numbers,  for  want  of  room  and  accommodations,  were  refused  admission. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years.  The  methods  are  those  used 
in  the  best  normal  schools  at  the  East,  with  such  changes  only  as  are  adapted  to  tho 
different  circumstances. 

TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY. 

Although  this  institution  bears  the  name  of  a  university,  it  does  not  yet  seem  to 
have  a  cmlegiate  rank,  its  university-education  being  reserved  for  future  years.  Only 
common-school,  normal,  and  industrial  classes  Ifave  as  yet  been  organized.  Other 
departments  for  university-education  and  professional  training  will  be  put  in  operation 
as  necessity  demands. 

The  institution  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  1871,  though  it  had  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  two  years  previous  under  the  management  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionarv  Association.  There  are  three  fine  buildings,  including  a  boarding-hall  each  for 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  insticution. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  university  is  an  agricultural  department,  in  which  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  those  who  desire  it  of  paying  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  expenses  by 
manual  labor,  without  materially  interfering  with  their  studies.  The  industrind 
department  is  of  equal  value  to  females  iu  the  way  of  defraying  expenses  and  in 
giving  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  household-duties. 
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t  Preparatory. 

I  Appropriation  in  State*warrants  worth  80  cents  on  the  dollar. 


Mississippi  IK8TITUTION  l-*OR  THE  DKAF  AND  DUMB,  (near  JACKSON.) 

The  report  of  the  trustees  for  the  first  full  fiscal  year  since  the  re-establishment  of 
this  school  speaks  favorably  of  the  new  building  purchased  for  its  use,  but  says  that 
more  mutes  are  applying  for  admission  than  can  well  be  accommodated  in  it.  They 
therefore  propose  an  early  addition  to  it,  at  a  cost  of  some  $6,000,  as  well  as  the  put- 
ting up  of  workshops  for  mechanic  training  of  the  pupils,  at  a  further  cost  of  perhaps 
(1,000.  Another  imi>ortant  proposal  is  that,  as  the  school  is  sustained  by  State-appro- 
priations, derived  from  a  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  the  whole  State,  it  shoula  bo 
thrown  open,  an  the  other  public  schools  are,  without  discrimination  between  rich  and 
poor,  to  every  mute  child  of  at  least  every  white  citizen. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  training  of  the  pupils  appear  to  bo  admirable, 
happily  mingling  a  perfect  order  with  a  genial  family-treedom.  The  order  is  such,  that 
the  pupils,  in  going  to  and  from  the  schoul-room  and  the  dining-room,  move  in  regular 
Tanks ;  the  freedom  such  that,  once  out  of  school-hourS;  we  seem  to  be  reading  of  the 
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easy  tasks  and  pleasant  recreations  of  a  woll-ordered  private  honsebold.  Stndy  and 
care  of  rooms  engage  tbe  morning-bours ;  tben  balf  an  bour  of  recreation  bofore  din- 
ner and  as  mucb  affer  it ;  tben  work  from  3  to  5  o^clock  j  tbe  girls,  in  sewing  and  otber 
domestic  daties  under  tbe.  matron  ;  Tbe  boys,  in  some  kind  of  out-door  occupation,  sucb 
as  gardening, sawing  wood,  pampiug  water,  cleaning  up  yards,  clipping  bedges,  repair- 
ing fences,  and  so  on  ;  anotber  hour  of  recreation,  supper,  two  study-bours,  and  bed- 
time is  reacbed,  the  little  ones  being  allowed  to  retire  earlier  if  tbey  desire  to.  It 
sounds  like  scbool  and  family  combined. 

MISSISSIPPI  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  report  for  tbe  year  ended  December  31,  iy72,  speaks  of  22  having  been  in  tbe 
scbool  for  tbe  spring- term  and  23  for  tbe  autumnal  one,  10  more  being  looked  for  by 
January  1,  1873.^  This  being  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  113  blind  persons  in  tbe 
State  of  proper  age  to  receive  instruction,  the  superintendent  recommends  that  agents 
be  occasionally  sent  out  to  bring  to  tbe  institution  such  persons  as  require  its  benefits. 
He  also  recommends  the  omission  of  the  word  asylum  from  its  title,  both  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  better  class  of  pupils  and  of  preventing  applications,  now  quite  frequent, 
from  persons  too  old  for  training.  Maps,  books,  globes,  illustrative  models,  apparatus, 
and  musical  instruments  are  asked  for,  tbe  present  supply  of  sucb  being  of  tbe  most 
meager  kind.  Repair  of  buildings  and  fences  is  desired,  too,  the  former  being  un- 
paintod  and  leaking  badly  and  the  latter  having  been  patched  and  propped  till  they 
are  unsightly  in  the  extreme.  As  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  tbe  plea 
is  made  that,  as  the  establishment  must  largely  be  sustained  out  of  legislative  funds 
derived  from  taxes,  it  should  be  thrown  open,  as  the  public  schools  are,  without  money 
and  without  price,  to  all  that  need  its  training.  The  general  system,  in  this  training, 
appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  elsewhere,  thp  ordinary  English  branches  being  im- 
parted through  oral  instruction  and  books  in  raised  type,  a  preference  being  given  in 
these  last  to  the  new  Buggies  method  of  having  letters  in  ordinarv  type  for  the 
teacher's  eye,  within  corresponding  ones  in  raised  points,  for  the  pupils^  hands.  For 
mechanic  instruction  there  is  a  small  work-shop,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught  broom- 
and  mattress-making  and  cane-seating. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL'OFFICIALS  m  MISSI8SIPPL 
,  Hon.  H.  R.  PKASE,  StcUt'tuperintendent  of  public  education*  Jackton. 

COUNTT-SUPKRINTENnENTS. 


County. 

Name. 

Pott^fflce. 

County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Adun*  -T<^ 

C.C.Walden 

Nntchfea. 

Lawrenoe . . . 

J.W.Welbome.... 

Montkello. 

AJcom 

C.M.McCord 

Corinth. 

Leake 

J.  D.  Beauchamp  . . 

Carthage. 

Amiie 

William  B.Redmond 

Liberty. 

Leflore 

B.  P.  Mitchell 

Greenwood. 

AtuJft 

J.  H.  Alexander... 

Kosciusko. 

Madison 

E.C.  Johnson 

Canton. 

Benton 

G.  Dickerson 

Salem. 

Marion 

S.  A.  Foxworth 

Columbia. 

Boliyar 

G.C.Smith 

PloreyvlUe. 

Marshall... 

L.C.  Abbott 

Holly  Springs. 

Calbonn 

S.M.  Roane 

PIttsboro'. 

Montgomery- 

Walter  Gould 

Winona. 

Carroll 

F.  Capers  Adams  .. 
A.J.  Jamison 

Carrolton. 

Monroe 

A.B.  Hardcastle... 

Aberdeen. 

Cbickacaw  ... 

Houston. 

Newton 

E.D.Beattie 

Decatur. 

Cboctew    •  ■  •  • 

W.A.Caldwell.... 

Greensboro*. 

Neihoba 

Noxubee 

W.  J.Seal 

Philadelphia. 
Macon. 

Claiborne 

Walter  Sprolt 

G.W.Halden 

Port  Gibson. 

C.  B.  Ames 

CUrke 

Enterprise. 

Oktibbeha... 

David  Pressley 

StarkvUle. 

Coaboma 

John  Cochrane 

Friar's  Point 

Panola 

H.J.Harding 

Sardls. 

Colfax 

E.A.Rngg 

Went  Point 

Pearl 

James  Winningham 

RIceviUe.  ' 

Copiah 

Greene  Millsapa... 

Hazlehurst. 

Perry 

M.McCallum 

Augusta. 

Covington 

RW.Larkln 

Mt.  CarmeL 

Pike 

WUliam  H.Roane.. 

Magnolia. 

De  Soto 

S.J.Reed 

Hernando. 

Pontotoo  .... 

St  Clair  Lawrence. 

Franklin 

J.Bockels 

Meadvllle. 

Prentiss 

O.F.Rogers 

Boonville. 

Greone 

M.MeInnls 

State  Line. 

Rankin 

S.J.  Proctor 

Brandon. 

Orenada 

W.E.KeUey 

Greneda. 

Scott 

J.W.Lack 

HillBboro'. 

HIndB 

J.C.Tucker 

Jackson. 

Simpson 

J.W.Farlow 

WogtvlUe. 

Holmes 

J.  Burnham 

Lexington. 

Smith 

L.B.  Russell 

Raleigh. 

Bioicock 

P.Helderhoff 

Shieldsburo'. 

Sunflower... 

S,D.  Ringer 

Johnsonvllle. 

Harrifon 

T.W.Elmer 

BUoxl. 

TIshemingo.. 

T.N.Miner 

BumsviUe. 

Iwfiqaena  .... 

S.L.HuB8ey 

MeyersiriUe. 

Fulton. 

EaittPasoagonla. 

Tippah 

LB.  Winston 

Ripley. 

Itawamba .... 

J.  Z.Carmack...w. 
A.C.Steede 

Tunica 

Tallahatohee. 

E.  Carter 

Austin. 

JackAon 

W.B.  Avery 

Gamer. 

Jo^er 

L.  J.  Bingham 

Enterprise. 

Tate 

E.J.Lip8ey 

Scnatobla. 

Jt^tTWon  ..... 

L. Long ........... 

Payette. 
ElliBvIlle. 
KelllsH'g  Store. 

Union 

Clarence  Cullins 

New  Albany. 

Vlcksburg. 

Gret-nvillo. 

Joncii 

K.M.Watkln8 

William  Kellis....'. 

Warren 

Washington  . 

C.E.Bent 

Kemper 

J.  W.  Piles 

Lincoln 

W.  8.  Raggett 

Brookbaven. 

Winston 

J.M.Davis 

Louisville. 

Lauderdale . . 

A.  C.  Edwards...  . 

Meridian. 

Wayne 

Wilkinson... 

Thomes  Hutchinson 

Shubnta. 

La  Payette... 
Lowndes 

J.F.  McKenna 

Oxford. 

B.W.  Osgood 

WoodvUle. 

J.N.  Bishop 

Columbus. 

Yazco 

W.  A.  Morgan 

Yuzoo  City. 
Water  Valley. 

Lee 

J.D.Barton 

Tupelo. 

Yalabusha... 

Samuel  Brown 

*  Hon.  T.  W.  Cardosa  succeeds  to  this  office  January  I,  1674.  , 
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MISSOVRI. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  John  Monteith,  State^aperintandent  of  pnblio  Inttrootlon.] 
FINA19CIAL    STATEMENT. 

Becdpta, 

Apportionment  from  State-Bohool-fand $355,682 

County-fand  reported 159,256 

Township-fand  reported 193,858 

Local  t«x reported  collected 1,145,384 

Total  income  for  1872... $1,854,180 

JExpendUures, 

Amount  paid  fbr  teachers' aalaries 1,320,957 

Amoont  paid  for  boildings  and  other  expenses 584,040 

Total  expenditure 1,904,997 

Excess  of  expendltniesoTer  receipts 50,817 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  21  yean  of  age,  (males,  827,933 ; 

females,  308,591) 636,524 

Namber  of  colored  children  between  5  and  21  yean  of  age,  (males,  18,668 : 

females,  18,301) 36,969 

Total  scholastic  population  for  1872 673, 493 

Increase  over  1871 39,0r)0 

Namber  enrolled  in  schoid.... 389,956  • 

Increase  o'ver  last  year 59,886 

Average  daily  attendance 208,880 

Per  cent,  of  attendance - 58 

Increase  in  percent<age  over  last  year 1 6 

Namber  of  children  not  attending  any  school 283,537 

Cost  per  scholar,  based  on  attendance ^.      $4  8d 

Cost  per  scholar,  basedon  enumeration |2  83 

TEACHERS  AND  TEAOHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Number  of  male  teachers 5,756 

Number  of  female  teachers 3,106 

Whole  number  of  teachers 8,862 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers $42  50 

Averagemonthly  pay  of  female  teachers $31  50 

Namber  of  counties  where  institutes  were  held 47 

Number  of  institutes  held 78 

Number  of  members  of  institutes 2,882 

Namber  of  counties  where  no  institutes  were  held 60 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOUB. 

Number  of  sabdistricts  reported 7,199 

Namber  of  school-bouses 6,608 

Number  of  white-schools  reported 6,994 

Number  of  colored-schools  reported 227 

Whole  number  of  schools  reported 1 7,221 

Average  length  of  school-term,  (days) lUO 

*  For  tbe  rotonu  of  1873,  see  fttatistical  tables  I  and  XL 
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The  State-fnnd  apportioned  in  March,  1872,  amounted  to  $356,682.  Of  this  snm 
$255,475  were  trans&rred  from  the  State-revenue,  being  25  per  cent,  of  that  revenne, 
ae  required  by  law.  The  remainder,  $100,206,  constitutes  the  interest  on  the  permanent 
investment  for  school-purjioses.  When  the  school-fund  shall  have  been  invested  in 
bonds  of  the  State,  as  provided  for  in  a  recent  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  rev- 
enue to  the  schools  from  this  source  will  be  largely  increased. 

The  superintendent  thinks  that,  "according  to  the  present  plan  of  apportionment, 
the  pabho-sohool-frmd  of  the  State  is  not  doing  the  work  which  was  designed  for  it.'^ 
Produced  by  interest  on  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  permanent  investment,  this  fund 
has  been  annually  distributed  upon  the  enumeration  of  the  school-population.  It  has 
thus  extended  but  a  limited  assistance  to  any,  while  it  was  especially  designed  to  help 
the  weak.  The  constituUon  provides  that  in  the  distribution  oi  it  there  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  any  county-  or  city-frinds  appropriated  for  school-pur- 
poses, and  sadi  distribution  be  made  as  will  equalise  throughout  the  State  the  amount 
^propriated.  ''Justice  seems  to  require  that  the  school-statute  ehonld  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  oonstitutioii.'' 

There  is  said  to  be  urgent  necessity  fbr  legislation  to  give  better  protection  to  the 
school-funds,  the  couniv-  and  townsmx>-school-endowment  having  been  reduced  from 
what  should  have  been  $14,000,000  to  an  actual  present  valuation  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 
This  results  from  a  laree  portion  of  the  oounty-school-frinds  being  loaned  on  personal 
security  and  then  lost  by  meeting  the  statute  of  limitation.  Besides  this  loss  of  frinds 
already  gathered,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  from  failure  to  obtain  what  was 
intended  to  support  the  schools.  The  moneys  arising  from  fines,  forfeitures,  &4i,,  are 
required  by  the  constitution  to  be  turned  into  the  State-sohool-frind.  These  amount 
to  about  $100,000  yearly,  and,  if  properly  husbanded  and  invested,  would  have  in- 
creased tiie  permanent  sohool-ihnd  by  a  million  of  dollars  in  ten  years.  But  thus  far, 
through  imperfiBct  collection  or  tlirough  misconstruction  of  the  law  respecting  com- 
missions, not  one  cent  of  these  moneys  has  ever  iqimd  its  way  to  the  State-treasury 
or  been  invested  as  prescribed.  By  such  means  $50,000  of  the  school-fund  have  disap- 
peared in  a  single  year.  The  State-school-fhnd  of  last  year  came  back  from  the  ac- 
counts of  township-derks  more  than  $50,000  less  than  when  it  started  from  the  State- 
treasury.  Keports  are  received  from  about  one-third  only  of  the  township-clerks  of 
the  State,  and  these  are  procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  county- superintend- 
ents. A  correspondence  upon  the  subject  shows  that  the  records  of  school-iunds,  in  a 
large  number  of  counties,  are  in  a  very  obscure  and  confhsed  condition.  One  county, 
and  that  one  of  the  best,  states  that  it  will  take  three  months  at  least  to  produce  a 
clear  statement  of  the  condition  of  their  school-funds. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  irregularities,  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  special  school- 
officer  in  each  county,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  write  up  and  keep  a  constant  rec- 
ord and  account  of  all  school-funds ;  also  that  the  county  treasurer  be  made  the  sole 
custodian  of  the  school-funds  of  the  county.  The  present  system  gives  *aii  average  of 
twenly  treasurers  in  a  county,  each  receiving  his  commission.  The  collection  of  rands 
Ih  thus  attended  with  great  expense,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  commission  of  2  per 
cent  should  be  abolished. 

The  act  relating  to  the  ncoverj  of  school-lands  and  funds  by  the  board  of  education, 
approved  March  22, 1870,  has  spent  its  force.  The  board  appointed  an  attorney  in 
each  congressional  district^  who  examined  the  records.  The  work  resulted  in  an  ap- 
proximate showing  of  the  condition  of  the  countj'-  and  township-school-endowmento, 
but  beyond  this  it  nas  not  been  possible  to  go.  The  fees  allowed  by  the  law  are  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  vigorous  suits;  therefore  few  suits  have  been  brought  to  recover 
lands  fraudulently  conveyed  or  funds  squandered  or  lost.  It  is  strongly  urged  that 
there  be  ''such  a  change  m  the  law  as  shall  permit  the  board  of  education,  through  the 
attomey-generaly  to  compel,  by  tnandamusj  county-court-  and  other  officers  holding 
school-funds  to  restore  these  interests  to  their  proper  custodians.'' 

CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TH8  STATE. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  adverse  influences  arising  ttom  political  excitements,  from  the 
ffulnre  of  staple  crops,  iW>m  low  prices  and  heavy  taxes,  and  the  unusual  burdens  which 
the  agricultural  classes  have  been  called  upon  to  bear,  the  year  1872  has  witnessed  a 
perceptible  advance  in  the  cause  of  general  intelligence,  and  in  whatever  promotes  in- 
telliffBoee,  throughout  the  State.  A  desire  to  read  and  gain  information  has  been 
qmcxened  as  if  by  some  magic  inspiration ;  periodicals  and  newspapers  have  been 
more  eagerly  sought  for  and  more  widely  distributed  than  ever  before,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous Iwok-trade  has  received  so  powerful  an  impetus  as  to  astonish  the  most 
hopeful.''  This  growth  of  mind  and  the  means  of  Its  Improvement  are  considered  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  increase  of  railroad-facilities  and  the  bettor  state  of  feeiinff 
Qonsequent  upon  the  removal  of  political  disfranchisement.  The  schools  have  shared 
ia  the  general  progtess.    They  have  increased  in  number,  power,  and  efficiency,  and 
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find  a  largely  increased  circle  of  friends  and  supporters.  The  general  character  of  the 
school-statistics  is  encouraging.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  nnmher  of  school-popula- 
tion is  gratifying,  as  an  in£cation  of  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
State.  This,  together  with  an  increased  percentage  of  attendance  over  that  of  last 
year,  forcibly  suggests  the  immediate  necessi^  of  providing  more  ample  school-accom- 
modations. The  number  of  publio-school-sittines  in  the  State  is  about  422,560.  If  these 
were  all  filled,  there  would  be  244,997  of  the  school-population  necessarily  left  out  of 
the  public  schools.  The  private  educational  accommodations  of  the  State,  including 
colleges,  give  a  capacity  for  not  more  than  40,000 ;  so  that,  were  all  the  school-houses 
of  the  State  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  upwards  of  200,000  persons  of  school-age 
must  be  left  to  other  chances  than  schools  for  their  education.  Reckoning  the  period 
of  actual  school-going  as  embraced  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  at  least  100,000  under 
16  years  could  not  find  admittance  to  any  school.  The  need  of  fuller  school-accommo- 
dations is  thus  obvious. 

The  colored-schools  of  the  State  are  gradually  gaining  strength.  There  is  some  lin- 
gering prejudice  against  them  and  great  indifference  to  their  establishment,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  cause  i^vances.  When  the  local  school-officers  fail  to  provide  for  the  col- 
ored children  within  the  limits  of  their  supervision,  (where  these  children  number 
more  than  fifteen,)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State-superintendent  to  step  in  and  use  the 
powers  of  these  local  officers.  In  response  to  calls  flrowing  out  of  such  neglect,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  colored-schools  nave  been  esti^>lished,  without  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  a  tax,  as  authorized  by  law.  Many  of  the  former  owners  of  slaves  have 
co-operated  with  the  superintendent  in  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  col- 
ored people.  The  greatest  difficulty  attending  all  attempts  of  this  nature  lies  in  the 
fact  that  about  haff  of  the  children  are  so  widely  scattered  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
collect  them  in  sufficient  number  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  school.  The  colored 
people  are  forcing  the  question  of  mixed  schools  in  cases  where  there  are  but  two  or 
three  colored  children  in  a  subdistrict.  The  official  opinion  given  is  that  the  law  con- 
templates separate  schools,  and  whether  colored  children  shall,  in  some  cases,  be  ad- 
mitted to  white-schools  is  a  question  which  confronts  prejudice  and  appeals  to  oenevo- 
lence  more  than  to  law. 

It  is  remarked  that  '*  no  one  interest  can  so  effectually  either  help  or  hurt  the  progress 
of  Missouri  as  the  free-school-system ;"  that  the  success  of  the  system  must  proceed, 
to  a  large  extent,  from  the  constantly  improving  quality  of  the  schools :  and  that  the 
best  educational  conditions  prevail  in  districts  where  directors  are  elected,  without 
any  reference  to  party  politics  and  with  a  view  to  the  securing  of  the  best  school-train- 
ing possible. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OONCBRNING  INTERNAL  MANAOBMENT. 

False  economy  in  the  management  of  schools  is  strongly  deprecated.  It  is  suggested 
that,  where  a  graded  school  is  crowded  and  the  miancial  ability  of  the  district 
cramped,  it  will  be  better  to  resort  to  some  other  expedient  than  that  of  employing 
cheap  and  poor  teachers  or  shortening  the  term  of  school.  The  report  of  the  Boston 
schools  is  quoted  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  half-day-system,  (one-half  the  pupils 
attending  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon,)  and  its  adoption,  es- 
pecially m  the  primary  grades,  in  cases  where  the  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
schools  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  full  term,  is  strongly  recommended. 

As  the  improvement  of  schools  depends  largely  upon  a  careftil  definition  of  the  re- 
spective duties  of  school-officers  and  teachers,  the  former  must  insist  upon  certain  con- 
servative rules  with  which  teachers  mav  not  interfere. 

Township-boards  and  directors  should  require  of  every  teacher  a  record  of  his  work 
for  the  benefit  of  his  successor ;  otherwise  each  teacher  will  waste  time  in  repeating 
and  **  doing  over  "  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 

The  necessity  for  change  and  improvement  is  strongly  urged  upon  school-officers, 
who  *^  are  apt  to  be  quite  too  apprehensive  and  jealous  of  innovation.''  "  In  some  in- 
stances they  stoutly  oppose  globes,  outline-maps,  improved  seats,  and  even  black- 
boardit.''  As  a  result  of  this,  attention  is  called  to  "  some  schools  that  are  lagging  far 
within  the  limit  of  progress  measured  fift^  years  ago."  Improved  means  of  Mucation 
are  demanded  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  growth  and  progress ;  among  others, 
that  the  study  of  natural  science  should  be  intr^uced  into  the  Mhools  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  action  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  in  providing  that  "no  teacher  shall  be 
authorized  to  teach  a  common  school  who  is  not  qualified  to  teach  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences"  is  commended. 

SOkOOL-LAW. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  any  attempt,  to  chfmge,  at  the  present  time,  any  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  common-sohool-system  must  either  prove  fruitless  or  dis- 
astrous. A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the  State  Teachers^  Association.  It 
was  demonstrated  last  winter  that  it  is  impracticable  at  present  to  combine  and  give 
a  resultant  in  law  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  better  than  is  now  secured  in  the 
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preBent  imperfect  school-statute.  The  diversity  of  circamstances  among  the  people 
constitutes,  in  great  measure,  the  cause  of  diverse  and  conflicting  views.  For  exam- 
ple, where  the  country  is  yet  comparatively  wild  and  sparsely  settled  the  township- 
.i>oaurd  is  deemed  a  needless  and  expensive  part  of  the  school-machinery.  Where  the 
population  is  more  dense  and  the  system  has  been  worked  with  more  vigor,  the  town-« 
sbip-board  is  regarded  with  jealous  tenacity.  The  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
organization  of  counties  into  municipal  townships  fixes,  for  the  present,  the  difibrence 
of  opinion  upon  the  school-township  organization.  The  proper  change  to  make  now, 
if  any  were  made,  would  be  to  abolish  all  subdistrict-boards,  and  secure  thereby,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  absorption  of  small  and  feeble  schools  by  larger  and  stronger 
ones. 

It  is  questioned  whether  any  legislation  can  do  very  much  to  benefit  the  school-sys- 
tem. *^  Do  the  difficulties  encountered  root  in  the  law  that  shapes  the  system  or  in 
tbe  people,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sustain  and  operate  the  system  f  Will  abuses  cease  by 
a  mere  change  in  the  statute?  Has  a  law,  of  itself,  any  power  f  And  will  it  exert  any 
iniinence  towards  the  advancement  of  a  general  public  interest  unless  it  is  borne  up  by 
the  enlightened  and  united  sentiment  of  the  people?''  If  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the 
business  of  education  to  purge  away  the  notion  that  all  the  ills  of  society  are  to  be 
cured  by  the  panacea  of  legiBlation,  the  reply  is,  '^  All  that  legislation  can  do  is  to  re- 
move the  common  obstacles  of  a  great  system,  prescribe  methods  for  the  distribution 
of  common  good,  and  then  simply  regulate  and  preserve  general  order.  The  substance 
of  a  system  must  come  firom  the  thought,  purposes,  and  faithfulness  of  the  people. 
They  make  the  school-system.  The  law  cannot  make  it.  The  present  great  need  of 
the  edncational  system  of  the  State  is  popular  intere$t.  Oat  of  tnis  will  spring  every 
needed  reform." 

TAXATION  FOB  SCHOOia 

Great  opposition  is  manifested  by  many  citizens  of  the  State  to  the  system  of  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  At  several  of  the  county-conventions  held  during 
the  last  summer  for  the  nomination  of  representatives,  the  present  school-law  was 
declared  oppressive  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  representatives  of  these  counties  bo 
instructed  to  use  their  influence  to  have  the  amount  of  taxation  reduced.  Concerning 
this  it  is  said  that,  "  if  local  taxation  is  depended  upon  chiefly  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  the  maximum  limit  of  taxation  cannot  be  reduced  without  virtually  closing  the 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  State."  Tables  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State  is  not  excessive. 
According  to  these,  Missouri  ranks  twenty-seventh  in  the  scale  of  the  amount  paid  for 
education.  The  amount  applied  to  the  schools  in  1871  was  (l,749,04d.  Of  this  amount 
(1,001,750  was  raised  by  local  tax.  Estimating  the  taxable  valuation  at  |570.000,000, 
this  would  require  a  levy  of  cfnly  1.7  mills  on  nie  dollar.  The  next-door  neignbors  to 
ICJssouri  raise  a-  tax  of  from  7  to  11  mills  on  the  dollar  for  public  education  and  pay 
$6.45  per  cajnta  of  school-population,  while  Misssouri  pays  only  $2.75.  In  view  of 
these  mcts  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  reduction  of  the  maximum  limit  of  school-tax 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  the  public-school-system. 

Many  persons  who  are  not  opposed  to  taxation  for  schools  yet  claim  that  the  present 
mode  of  levying  taxes  is  not  equitable.  This  is  conceded,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
object  of  complaint  should  be,  not  the  school-law,  but  the  abuses  in  its  administration. 
Facts  are  cited  in  illustration.  In  some  localities  there  is  a  definite  understanding  be- 
tween many  tax-payers  and  the  collector  that  the  part  of  their  tax-bill  denominated 
"  school-tax  "  will  not  be  pressed  to  payment.  The  community  must  have  a  school, 
and,  to  support  it,  the  honest  tax-payer  bears  the  delinquencies  of  his  neighbors  ana 
pays  his  Just  proportion  of  tax  several  times  over.  ,  In  some  counties  of  the  State,  many 
land-holders  are  settled  on  homesteads  exempt  from  taxation.  Under  the  scheme  of 
local  taxation  their  children  must  be  educated  by  a  few  property-holders  who  Detain 
their  possessions  in  the  usual  fee-simple.  To  support  a  four-months  school  under  such 
circumstances  often  requires  a  levy  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  tax— in  some  instances 
as  high  as  4  per  cent.— on  the  property  liable  to  taxation.  The  number  of  townships 
that  hnd  it  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  up  to  the  maximum  limit  of  1  per  cent,  is  very 
large,  while  the  number  that  carry  their  tax  above  this  limit  is  not,  by  any  means, 
small.  Yet  in  some  localities  in  the  State,  where  schools  are  the  very  best,  they  are 
generously  supported  by  a  tax  not  exceeding  4  or  5  mills.  St.  Louis  meets  the  entire 
expense  of  her  system  of  schools  by  a  tax  of  4  mills  on  the  dollar.  In  some  subdis- 
tricts  the  habit,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  to  levy  no  local  tax,  but  to  charge  a  - 
regular  tuition-fee  for  all  pupils  attending  school.  The  man  of  wealth  sent  six  children 
to  the  school,  because  he  could  afford  to  pay ;  the  ^oor  man  who  had  six  children  to 
send  found  that  he  could  afford  to  send  but  two.  This  made  schooling  cheap  for  large 
property-holders,  but  did  not  make  education  universal  and  frpe» 

As  a  remedy  for  these  abuses  and  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  burden  of  sustaining 
public  education,  it  is  recommended  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  schools  be  met  by  a  general  tax  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  State, 
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instead  of  by  the  aneqaal  Impoeition  of  local  tax.  A  levy  of  fonr  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  taxable  wealth,  added  to  the  sum  total  itom  permanent  fnnd^will  be  anfficient  to 
uiaintaiu  schools  uinc  months  of  the  year  in  every  distriot  in  the  State,  while,  with  the 
present  heavy  weight  of  tax,  the  avera^  yearly  term  is  but  fonr  and  a  half  months —  . 
Jlist  what  it  was  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  has  the  advantages  of 
thoroughness  and  economy  and  that  its  results  would  be  generally  satisfactory.* 

RELATIVE  COST  OF  SDUCATtOK  AND  CRXBOB. 

The  fact  is  noted  that,  while  ttom  every  quarter  comes  the  demand  for  a  reduction 
of  the  school-tax,  as  if  that  were  alone  the  cause  of  the  heay^  weight  of  taxation  now 
laid  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  no  complaint  is  ever  heard  rrom  tax-payers  about  the 
costs  of  criminal  cases  paid  by  the  State  and  raised  by  tax  levied  on  the  people. 

In  1872,  the  amount  of  the  State-revenue  applied  to  the  support  of  scnools  was 
(243,197.33,  while  there  was  exi)ended  for  the  prosecution  of  criminals  and  the  trans- 
portation of  convicts  to  the  penitentiary  the  sum  of  (174,078.38.  The  amount  paid  by 
the  State  for  bringing  to  Justice  the  criminals  that  were  actually  oonvioted  was  (416 
per  capita.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  (not  including  local  Ainds  or  taxes^  for  the 
education  of  her  school-population  was  53  cents  per  capU($,  In  several  oonnties  in  which 
the  school-system  is  comparatively  weak,  these  parallels  are  still  more  striking.  In 
one  county  where  complaints  were  made  concerning  the  expensivenees  of  the  public 
schools,  inauiry  proved  that,  while  the  State  paid  thelast  year  for  schools  in  that  county 
(3,952.92,  the  criminal  costs  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  (9,130.68.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  question  is  asked  whether  whatever  amount  is  subtracted  fh>m  the  ap- 
propriation for  schools  will  not  have  to  be  added  to  the  amount  already  expended  for 
the  prosecution  and  transportation  of  criminals. 

A  few  counties  in  which  the  schools  receive  careftQ  attention  and  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture present  facts  worthy  of  notice  as  contrasted  with  those  already  given.  Cooper 
County,  which  pays  for  teachers'  wages  (3  per  capita  of  her  whole  school-population, 
received  from  the  State  last  year  (3,961  for  the  support  of  schools  and  but  (1,089.97  for 
the  prosecution  of  criminals,  although  she  contains  a  population  more  than  six  times  as 
numerous  as  the  county  already  mentioned,  which  pays  three  times  as  much  for  criminal 
costs.'  It  is  generally  conceded  that  large  cities  are  the  homes  of  crime ;  and  yet  St. 
Louis  County  receives  ftom  the  State  but  (27,652  for  the  prosecution  of  her  criminals, 
and  (72,399  for  education — ^abont  8  cents  per  capita  of  her  population  for  crime  and 
nearly  25  cents  per  capita  for  education.  Intelligent  oommumties  have  found  that  edu- 
cation is  the  cheapest  defense  of  cities  as  well  as  of  nations. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 

In  the  debates  of  a  year  ago,  which  left  scarcely  any  fSdatnre  of  the  school-system 
without  discussion,  the  utility  of  the  office  of  State-superintendent  of  public  schools 
was  frequently  questioned.  This,  it  is  believed,  arose  from  the  vague  idea  entertained 
by  many  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  a  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  work  of  the  State- 
superintendent.  It  is  remarked  that ''  the  utility  of  State-supervision  in  education  is 
affirmed  by  the  practice  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  springs  from  the  labor- 
saving  principle  that  underlies  every  successful  system  of  activity  connected  with  our 
modem  civilization.  The  same  reason  for  substituting  one  responsibility  in  a  county 
for  a  common  work  suggests  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  establishing  one  bureau 
in  the  St«te  to  do  what  every  county  wants,  instead  of  operating  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen bureaus  for  the  same  work."  The  most  effectual  labor  oi  the  superintendent,  in 
the  present  condition  of  educational  process,  is  believed  to  be  accomplished  by  direct 
contact  with  the  people  at  teachers'  institutes  and  popular  conventions  and  in  general 
public  addresses.  At  present,  not  more  than  one-half  the  counties  of  the  State  can  be 
visited  during  the  year.  But  with  a  sufficient  force  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring 
every  school-district  into  constant  sympathy  with  the  best  educational  improvements 
o£  the  times. 

The  county-superintendency  has  its  supporters  and  its  opposers.  In  those  counties 
where  the  deepest  interest  is  taken  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  where,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  interest,  a  competent  person  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  office,  the 
people  are  reluctant  to  dispense  with  this  officer.  In  counties  where  the  seneral  school- 
interest  has  never  risen  above  low-water-mark,  and  a  poor  officer  has  heen  selected, 
the  people  consider  the  office  as  a  useless  superfluity  and  clamor  for  its  abandonment. 

MOBAL  EDUCATION. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  public  schools  are  deficient  in  moral  instruction. 
This  is  admitted  insofar  as  that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  definite  system  of  teaching  and 

*  At  a  iDoro  reoout  date,  the  snperintendeot  has  recommended  to  the  several  ecbod-boarda  a 

jf  in         '^'       '"     ■' ■  -     - 
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of  improving  tbo  eUaoatioual  facilitios  of  the  State,  which  will  not  have  the  form  of  tax.    It  is,  tojpro- 
tor  the  schools  and  people  serien  of  popular  lectnrcs.  which,  besides  their  direct  edacationail  eflect, 

may  have  an  indirect  ouo  in  enabling  then        -     -  -•  .--...  

maintain  good  town*  or  circnlating  libraries. 


•pn 
have  an  indirect  ouo  in  enabling  them,  oat  of  the  proceeds  of  the  leoturoa,  to  eetabUsh  anl 
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tra'njnjr  in  morals  in  them,  while  certain  canses  are  stated  that  work  iiyury,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  moral  habits  of  the  pupils. 

The  remedies  saggested  for  these  defects  are  as  follows :  (1)  Make  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher  of  more  importance.  It  is  as  necessary  that  teachers  should  be  true 
men  and  true  women  as  that  they  should  be  acqnaiuted  with  the  branches  to  bo  taught. 
(2)  Banish  from  the  school' all  rules  except  such  as  are  manifestly  founded  in  neceb8it)y 
and  common  sense,  the  list  of  school-crimes  being  augmented  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  list  of  rules.  (3)  Make  morals  a  distinct  science  and  a  definite  study  to  be  pursued 
in  the  schools.  Morality  need  not  be  confounded  with  theology.  Morals  can  be  taught 
witbont  teaching  the  theologio  opinions  of  any  sect,  and  there  is  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  teaching  some  simple  form  of  scientific  ethics,  if  this  were  done  a  better 
race  of  men  would  grow  up  to  purify  every  department  of  public  life. 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOB. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  common  schools  are  the  enemies  of  farming.  With 
the  view  of  discovering  what  is,  in  this  State,  the  effect  of  common-school-education 
upon  farm-laborers,  letters  of  inquiry  were  addresse^l  to  leading  farmers  throughout 
the  State.  Their  aniform  testimony  is  that  the  transition  from  slave  to  free  labor  wus 
attended  with  inconvenience  and  loss ;  but  they  are  unanimous  that  free  labor  is  quite 
as  remunerative  to  the  employer  and  that  intelligence  is  one  of  the  neeeesary  conditione  of 
its  sneeze. 

The  defects  of  country  schools  in  this  connection  are  dwelt  upon.  Much  time  is  spent 
in  what  is  positively  useless.  A  portion  of  the  time  thus  spent  would  furnish  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  botany,  natural  history,  or  entomology,  which  would  lead  a 
country  boy  to  place  a  new  value  upon  his  surroundings  and  prepare  him  to  conduct 
a  farm  upon  pfinciplee  of  intelligence  and  progress.  - 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

One  of^  the  greatest  needs  of  education  in  Missouri  is  free,  thorough,  dispassionat'e 
discuBsion  of  all  questions  bearing  upon  the  subject.  In  this  direction  the  teachers' 
institute  has,  for  years  past,  done  an  efficient  work.  But  its  range  has  been  too  nar- 
row. It  was  apt  to  be  circumscribed,  both  in  respect  to  the  disputants  and  the  topics 
for  djscnssiou.  The  people  and  the  tax-payers  did  not  feel  that  degree  of  freedom  to 
participate  in  the  exercises  which  a  more  popular  instrumentality  is  designed  to  inspire. 
The  popular  convention,  made  up  of  teachers  and  all  classes  of  citizens,  has  been, 
adopted  with  marked  results.  Free  discussion  has  been  invited,  and  the  effect  has  been 
largely  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  BuperinteDdent  of  St.  Louis  public  8cho<d&] 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In 
that  time  the  total  enrollment  has  increased  from  9,769  to  30,294,  the  average  attend- 
ance from  5,361  to  20,479,  number  of  teachers  from  123  to  5:J4,  average  amount  of 
teachers'  salaries  from  $550.75  to  $763.88,  and  the  total  expenditure  per  scholar  from 
$14  6()  to  $20.82.  During  the  past  ei^ht  years  the  nnmber  of  school -houses  has  increased 
from  21  to  C8  and  the  number  of  sittings  from  8,976  to  25,750.  As  only  67  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  enrolled  are  found  attending,  on  an  average,  at  any  one  time,  the  present 
nnmber  of  seats  would  accommodate  an  annual  enrollment  of  nearly  34,(i00  pupils. 
By  the  opening  of  the  fall-t«rm  of  1873  four  new  school-buildings  will  bo  in  readiness, 
with  48  rooms  and  2,800  sittings.  In  the  early  history  of  these  schools  the  bulk  of  their 
enpport  was  drawn  from  tuition-fees;  at  present  six-sevenths  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  State-  and  municipal  taxation.  The  expenditure  amounts  to  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
tire annual  taxation  of  the  city. 

The  reports  of  the  district-schools  for  the  past  year  show  an  increasing  attendance 
of  pupils  under  7  years  of  age.  It  is  hoped,  by  next  year,  to  found  a  number  of  small 
primary  schools,  more  or  less  on  the  Kinder^artcn-plan,  for  the  benefit  of  this  cla8»of 
children.  The  average  nnmber  of  pupils  m  the  lowest  three  years  of  the  course  is 
abont  72  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  enrolled.  The  fact  that  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  children  receive  no  education  above  these  grades  suggests  the  importance  of 
making  the  instruction  in  those  years  the  most  efficient  possible.  There  has  been  a 
great  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  tardiness.  Two-thirds  of  the  pupils  were  not  tardy 
at  all  and  the  remainder  were  tardy,  on  an  average,  only  three  times  during  the  year. 
The  number  "not  absent  during  enrollment "  was  2,046.  The  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  science  into  the  district-school-course  has  more  than  Justified  the  wis- 
dom of  the  experiment.  The  improvement  is  manifest  both  in  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  nse  of  text-books  by  the  teacher  is  forbidden  in  all  cases  where  the  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  recite  without  it.    This  insures  thoroughness  of  preparation  in  all  the  lessons. 

German, — There  is  a  constant  increase,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  number  of  pupils  study- 
ing German.  The  most  noteworthy  change  during  the  year  has  been  the  tendency  of 
15  £ 
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pupils  in  the  higher  grades  to  commence  this  study.  By  an  act  of  the  hoard  German  is 
made  one  of  the  alternative  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  high  school.  The 
statistics  of  the  German-English  department  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  proportion  of  German-Engiish  pupils 
constitutes  upwards  of  80  per  ceut.  of  the  entire  school.  At  present,  Anglo-American 
children  are  allowed  to  t>ake  up  German  at  the  same  time  with  the  Gernian-Auierican 
children,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  the  fourth  year.  This  plan  is  to  have  a  fair  trial, 
hut  brilliant  results  are  not  anticipated. 

Discipline. — Mentiou  is  made  of  improved  methods  of  discipline.  An  accurate  record 
of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  shows  only  twelve  and  a  half  caaes  per  day  for 
*20,000  pupils.    The  system  of  suspension  has  proved  far  more  successful. 

Claasificaiion  and  pi'omoiion. — A  change  in  the  present  plan  of  classification  and  pro- 
motion is  recommended.  It  is  believed  that  examinations  should  bo  hold  and  conse- 
quent promotions  made  every  few  weeks.  Thus  pupils  who  fail  to  pass  would  not  be 
set  back  more  than  is  necessary.  Wben  there  is  only  a  yearly  examination,  a  pupil 
who  fails  to  pass  is  degrade<l  a  year,  when  he  needed,  perhaps,  only  a  qnatter's  review, 
and  is  thereby  completely  demoralized.  It  is  a  moral  failure  quite  as  much  as  an  in- 
tellectnal  one. 

Sf^oola  for  colored  children, — Good  buildings  are  provided  for  the  schools  for  colored 
children,  but  there  seems  to  be  little,  if  auy,  increase  of  pupils.  The  entire  registra- 
tion was  only  eight  more  than  last  year.  The  colored  population  seems  to  be  rather 
decreasing  than  otherwise. 

Erening-ftchooh.-'Theae  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  success  during  the  past 
two  years,  having,  within  that  period,  nearly  doubled  their  attendance.  They  are  so 
organized  as  to  furnish  one  room  in  each  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  foreigners  in  the 
:nse  of  English.  Punctual  attendance  and  industry  at  these  schools  secure  free  mem- 
•bership  in  the  pnblic-school-library  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  public-school-library  is  extending  its  sphere  of  usefulness  through  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  board.  No  branch  of  the  school-system  exerts  a  more  benebcial  influence. 
The  library  has  been  opened  on  Sundays  with  good  results. 

St.  LouxB  high  school. — ^The  present  actual  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school 
amounts  to  about  2^  percent,  of  the  number  in  all  the  schools.  Statistics  indicate  that, 
as  a  rule,  about  one  pupil  in  four  that  entor  the  district-schools  reaches  the  high  school. 
There  are  four  classes,  the  work  of  each  occupying  a  year.  It  is  believed  that  the 
policy  recommended  for  the  district-6cbools,of  more  frequent  exauiinationsand  promo- 
tiortM,  is  equally  necessary  f(»r  the  high  school,  so  that  pupils  failing  to  pass  need  not  be 
put  back  a  year,  when,  perhaps,  they  need  but  a  few  weeks.  Some  plan  by  which  the 
course  of  study  in  the  higher  grailes  can  be  made  more  elastic  is  believed  to  be  greatly 
needed.  The  change  in  the  rule  for  admission,  allowing  German  to  be  substituted  for 
geography,  ou  condition  that  the  former  be  taken  up  in  the  high  school  in  conjunction 
with  Latin,  has  proved  nnwist^  on  the  whole.  It  has  improved  the  German  iu  the  dis- 
trictjschools,  but  injured  it  in  the  high  school.  A  modification  of  this  rule  is  deemed 
•4lesirable.  It  is  found  that  when  the  time  is  divided  between  Latin  and  German  but 
little  progress  is  made  in  either.  Generally,  the  school  has  been,  during  the  past  year, 
in  an  unusually  flourishing  condition.  Four  branch  high  schools  relieve  the  pressure 
from  too  great  numbers. 

HIGH  SCHOOI^,  ACADEMIES,  AND  SEMINARIES. 

The  19  institutions  of  the  above  class  which  report  their  statistics  for  the  past  year 
show  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1 ,81^  pupils — 8G6  boys  and  946  girls — the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers-— 46  gentlemen  and  77  ladies — being  VSi.  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
of  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  classic  studies  and  157  in  modem  languages.  Eleven 
of  these  schools  teach  drawing  ^nd  14  music ;  7  only  report  libraries  belonging  to  the 
school,  the  largest  of  which  numbers  1,500  volumes,  the  smallest  2,  which,  however, 
were  the  standard  dictionaries. 

IIow  far  the  high  schools  of  the  State  are  graded  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  pre- 

.  paratory  training  for  the  university  does  not  appear  in  the  otherwise  excellent  report 

of  the  superintendent.    The  existence  of  a  State-university  implies  that  such  will  be 

the  case,  if  it  is  not  at  present,  as  the  university  is  the  cap-stone  of  the  edifice  which 

.has  its  foundation  in  the  common  school. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  XHE  STATE  OP  MISSOURI. 

In  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  it  is  remarked  that  the 
year  ended  June  26, 1873,  has  been  one  of  unexampled  progress.  No  other  period 
iu  its  history  has  beeu  signalized  by  so  many  and  such  marked  improvements.  The 
following  summary  of  the  year's  progress  is  given  : 

The  faculty  has  been  increased  by  the  accessioti  of  able  and  experienced  men  as  pro- 
fessors; the  number  of  students  has  lari^ely  increased,  and  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State  is  represeuted;  the  new  scieutific  building,  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  kind 
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in  the  country,  has  been  famished  at  a  cost  of  abont  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  the  library, 
in  all  its  departments,  has  been  greatly  increased ;  the  apparatus  has  received  large 
and  valuable  additions,  and  important  instruments  for  field-practice  and  engineering 
have  been  purchased ;  the  law-department  and  the  medical  college  have  been  estab-  , 
lisbed  under  most  favorable  circumstances ;  the  laboratory  of  analytic  and  applied  j 
chemistry  has  been  completed  and  equipped  ;  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  num- 
bers, there  has  been  a  most  noticeable  improvement  in  tbe  manners  and  bearing  of  the 
students ;  and  by  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  funds  of  tbe 
university  tbe  institution  is,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
relieved  of  debt.  The  university  has,  within  the  year,  been  made  practically  a  free 
institution,  a  small  incidental  fee  being  now  the  only  charge.  Tbe  county-system  of 
appointment  has  been  abolished.  v 

The  university  now  comprisi^  the  following  departments:  (1)  the  college  proper, 
with  four  courses  :  those  of  arts,  science,  letters,  and  philosophy;  (2)  the  normal  col- 
lege, opened  September,  1868 ;  (3)  tbe  agricultural  and  mechanic  college,  September, 
1870 ;  (4)  the  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  November,  1871 ;  (5)  tbe  college  of  law, 
October,  1872;  (6)  the  medical  college,  February,  1873;  and  (7)  the  department  of 
analytic  and  applied  chemistry,  May,  1873. 

The  progress  of  the  school  of  mines  at  Rolla  is  especially  a  subject  of  congratulation 
and  pride.  It  is  but  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  but  the  number  of  students 
has  been  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  yes^r.  Its  instructors  have  been 
increased  and  its  means  of  instruction  enlarged  in  every  direction. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  agricultural  department  has  increased,  in  three  years, 
from  26  to  138.  The  prejudices  against  a  collegiate  education  for  farmers  are  rapidly 
disappearing  before  the  manifest  beneficial  influences  of  this  department.  Ladies  have 
been  invited  to  the  horticultural  course,  and  19  joined  the  first  class  formed  during 
the  present  year. 

Ladies  are  received  into  the  normal,  the  preparatory,  or  into  any  other  of  the  uni- 
versity-classes for  which  they  may  be  found  qualified.  Sev«u*al  ladies  are  now  in 
advanced  classes  in  university-courses.  A  great  and  pressing  need  of  the  univcixity  is 
a  building  especially  designed  for  the  women^s  college. 

To  make  a  complete  university  of  liberal  and  practical  education  there  are  still 
needed  a  college  of  mechanic  arts,  a  college  of  the  fine  arts,  a  department  of  on 
eineering,  and  some  provision  for  architecture  and  construction.  The  bill  pending 
before  the  legi3!ature  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  mec  hunics'  hall  is  designed  to  fin- 
Bish  a  bnilding  for  the  first-named  department.  It  is  due  the  mechanics  of  the  State 
that  they  should  be  recognized  in  the  university -system  and  that  iusiructiou  should 
be  furnished  them  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  university  is  crippled  and  hampered  for  the  want  of  means.  A  strong  appeal  is 
made  to  the  State  for  aid.  The  number  of  students  in  the  classic  department  .is 
417  and  there  aie  92  in  the  school  of  mines.    The  faculty  numbers  31. 

THE  WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.   LOUIS 

Is  established  by  charter  and  is  supported  partly  by  endowment  and  partly  by  tnitipn 
fees.  It  is  entirely  nnsectarian,  and  this  feature  of  its  organization  is  secured  by  its 
charter.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  pupils  was  200 ;  there  are  now  700  in  actual  at- 
tendauce,  34  of  whom  are  in  the  collegiate  department.  It  has  five  departments:  Ac- 
ademic, collegiate,  polytechnic,  the  Mary  Institute,  and  the  St.  Louis  law-school.  The 
various  faculties  comprise  60  professors  and  tutors  and  the  annual  expenditure  is  over 
$8j,000.  The  tuition-fees  are  considerably  below  the  actual  cost  of  education.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  free  scholarships,  15  of  which  are  filled  from  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  The  university  has  a  common  interest  with  the  public  schools  in  the 
support  of  the  evening  polytechnic  schools  and  in  the  pnblic-school-librarj'.  The  in- 
stitution is  firee  from  debt,  with  an  invested  endowment  of  about  $2.'>0,000. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

These,  quite  tno  numerous  for  special  mention  otherwise,  find  each  a  place  in  the 
appended  table,  and  fuller  notes  of  them  may  b^ found  in  Table  VIII,  at  the  close  of 
the  Report. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Klne  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  an  aggregate  of  1,136 
pupils — ^507  in  collegiate  and  329  in  preparatory  studies — with  1*7  professors  and  in- 
srmctors,  1 1  of  whom  ai^  gentlemen.  Five  of  these  colleges  specify  the  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  different  college-years,  giving  an  aggregate  ot  115  in  freshman,  156  in  soph- 
omore, 8*3  in  junior,  and  48  in  senior-classes  ;  28  were  in  special  or  partial  courses  and 
20  in  po9t-graduate-8tndie«.  In  all  but  one  of  these  institutions  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  and  drawing  are  taught,  and  in  all  but  three  painting  also.  French  and 
Gtermau  are  taught  in  seven ;  two  have  chemic  laboratories ;  three  have  philosophio 
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cnbinets  and  Datnral-hidtory-mnseams;  two  report  art-galleries,  and  one  a  gymnasiniiL 
Five  have  libraries,  the  lar^^est  numbering  2,000  volames,  the  BoialleBt  400. 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  board  of  regents  18  endeavoring  to  adjuHt  the  systems  of  the  two  norma 

scbfMj's  already  established  to  tho  special  condition  and  wants  of  the  State.    The 

higher  mathematics  and  dead  languages,  except  within  a  certain  practical  limit,  are  to 

give  way  to  a  more  generous  attention  to  natural  science,  drawing,  and  the  perfecting 

^  01' teachers  in  tho  best  methods  of  conducting  the  oi>mmun  branches. 

As  a  means  of  reaching  the  large  uumber  of  teachers  who  have  neither  time  nor 
means  for  a  uormal-school-conrse,  a  "  sprinkling  of  tho  State  with  normal  institutes"  is 
.  sugijested.  Two  of  these  institutes,  of  six  weeks*  duration  each,  have  been  established 
iuoounection  with  the  normal  school  at  Warrensbnrg. 

An  increase  of  appropriation  is  asked  for  suflBcient  to  double,  within  the  next  year, 
the  force  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools.  Unless  this  is  granted  only  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  can  be  received.  About  $15,000  per  annum  is  needed  for  each  school. 
This  appropriation  is  small  compared  with  those  of  other  States  for  similar  schools. 

The  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  situated  at  Kirksville,  two  hund/ed  miles  north 
from  St.  Louis,  is  accessible  to  a  large  tenitory  rapidly  growing  in  population.  Tho 
new  building,  for  which  the  State  appropriated  $50,000,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
N  commodious  structui*es  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  About  200  teachers  sent  out  from 
this  institution  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  State.  The  term  of  1872-73  opened 
with  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  year.    Annual  appropriation,  $5,000. 

The  Sonth  Missouri  Normal  School,  at  Warrensburg,  has,  during  the  past  year, 
passed  through  an  experience  of  entire  reconstrnction.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
increased  from  about  22  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  140.  Any  increase  in  this 
number  will  not  be  possible  until  the  new  building  is  ready  for  occupation.  In 
arranging  the  conrse  of  study,  the  wants  of  the  schools  as  they  how  exist  have  been 
kept  especially  in.  view.  The  course  has  three  divisions :  elementary,  scientific,  and 
professional.  A  training-school  will  be  established  as  soon  as  a  class  is  ready  for  tho 
work.  The  State-superintendent  advises  that  tho  normal- school-diplomas  be  received 
a«  first-grade>certi fixates,  entitling  tho  holder  to  teach  in  any  school  in  the  Stato.  An 
etfort  will  be  made  to  have  a  law  passed  which  will  make  these  diplomas  equivalent 
to  State-certificates.    Annual  aj)propriation  for  the  school,  $5,000. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

Is   intended    exclusively  for   the  education    of  teachers  for   the  St.  Lonis  public 
schools,  but  is  open  to  persons  from  any  section.    Tho  time  required  for  completing  the 
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course  is  two  years.  Many  of  the  applicants  being  found  not  to  possess  sufficient  ma- 
turity of  mind  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study,  the  age  of  admission  has 
been  increased  from  16  to  17  years.  The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  addition  of  algebra  to  the  examination-list.  This  has  consider- 
ably decreased  the  number  enrolled ;  but  the  number  in  the  high  school  has  corre- 
spond i  ugly  increased.  Pupils  from  the  high  school;  whose  record  there  is  satisfactory, 
are  received  into  the  normal  school  without  examination.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
materially  Qhange  the  course  of  study,  iu  order  to  adapt  it  to  pupils  entering  from  the 
high  schooL  The  course  now  differs  from  the  one  generally  pursued  in  normal  schools, 
but  is  believed  to,be  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  St.  Louis  schools.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  has  been  .318,  of  whom  196— or  one  in  three  of  the  whole 
number  employed— are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE. 

This  is  for  the  •instruction  of  colored  teachers,  the  building  being  a  contribution  from 
the  colored  soldiers  of  the  State  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  result  of  the  first 
scholastic  yeajr  of  this  institution  in  its  new  building,  with  an  enlarged  corps  of 
teachers  and  well-classified  departments,  is  encouraging.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year  was  216,  of  whom  20  were  in  the  normal  department.  Twenty-two  of 
the  pupils  in  attendance  during  last  session  have  since  been  teaching  public  schools  iu 
the  State.  Some  of  these  will  return  to  the  institute  to  complete  their  studies.  The 
debt  of  $10,000  before  reported  is  still  unpaid.  Repairs  and  improvements  are  greatly 
needed,  but  lack  of  means  forbids  them.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  State,  in  its 
disposal  of  any  means  dedicated  to  educational  purposes,  will  remember  the  urgent 
wants  of  this  institution,  tbe  only' one  iu  the  State  devoted  to  the  higher  education 
and  normal  instruction  of  colored  persons.  The  State-superintendent  in  his  report  re- 
*  marks  that  **  the  least  the  State  of  Missouri  can  do  for  this  institution  is  to  see  that  its 
debts  are  canceled.'*  The  expenditure  for  the  institute  during  the  past  year  was 
18,811.44. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Six  of  these— at  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis — report  a  total  of  1,828  stu- 
dents, under  the  care  of  47  teachers.  , ' 

Statietieal  summary  of  achooh  for  professional  msUiicHon, 
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StatUtical  summary  of  schools  for  prof essional  instruction — Continned. 
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t  Apparaton. 


X  BexidcK  8(000  acres  of  land. 


MISSOURI  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Tbis  institntioi)  makes  its  niuth  biennial  report.  Since  the  ofjifanization  of  the  a.sylani, 
in  IBT)!,  thei-e  have  been  admitted  421  pupils.  During  the  two  years  iuchidwl  in  the 
report,  *-ill  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  Of  these,  9  have  been  discharged  by 
expiration  of  term,  8  have  removed  to  other  States,  4  have  b^icome  t^achore  in  the 
asyhini,  2  have  died,  and  42  have  failed  to  return  ;  leaving?,  at  the  time  of  the  report, 
December  31,  1S72,  140  pupils — males,  72 ;  females,  74.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  has 
been  very  gratifying  and  the  institution  has  never  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion. An  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  asked  for  to  repair  the  building  and  increase  its 
Capacity  so  as  to  accommodate  200  pupils.  Even  then,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State  capable  of  receiving  instruction  will  be  nrovideil  for. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  the  trades  usually  tnught  in  such  iu- 
Ptitutions,  and  the  only  employment  of  the  male  pupils  is  gardening  and  preparing 
fuel.  Tiie  females  are  instructed  in  m^le-work  and  various  domestic  duties.  A  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  teaching  articulation,  bnt  to  secure  the  advantages  arising 
from  this  branch  a  professorship  should  be  established,  where  the  instructor  shall  be 
solely  emidoyed  in  teaching  it. 

MISSOURI  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  contractors,  the  buildings  of  this  institution  could  not 
be  used  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  session  of  lb71- 72  continued 
only  four  months.  Sixty-six  were  present  dnring  the  session.  New  pupils  were  not 
received,  and  those  who  lived  in  distant  parts  of  the  State  were  advised  not  to  return 
for  the  short  term,  but  to  wait  until  the  fall.  Applications  for  admission  have  not 
been  so  numerous  as  was  expected,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  parents  and  guard- 
ians of  blind  children  do  not  consider  them  capable  of  acquiring  an  education  or  are 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  It  is  suggested  that  county-superin- 
tendents and  school-directors  make  special  inquiry  for  blind  children  iniheir  resi>ect- 
ive  districts  and  report  the  number  m  their  annual  returns.  The  present  law,  fixing 
the  age  of  admission  at  5  years,  is  considered  objectionable.  All  the  pupils  are  taught, 
besides  branches  taught  in  other  schools,  some  kind  of  handicraft — the  girls  knitting, 
crocheting,  bead-work,  sewing,  and  the  use  of  sewing-machines;  the  boys  broom- 
making,  mattress-making,  braiding  mats,  and  willow-work.  The  present  school-sessiou 
opens  very  favorably,  with  an  increased  number  of  pupils.  \ 

GIRUS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

This  institution,  for  the  care  of  neglect<>d  children  and  orphans,  makes  its  eighteenth 
annual  report.  Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  report,  U4  ;  admitted  since,  74  ;  dis- 
missed, 63;  present  number,  75.  The  progress  of  the  school  is  very  satisfactory  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  public  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  state  Teachers*  Association  met  at  Kirksville,  pursuant  to  arrangement,  t>ecem- 
ber  20  and  continued  in  session  two  days.  About  300  teachers  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
State  were  in  attendance  and  important  business  is  said  to  have  been  transacted,  bat 
the  reports  of  it  have  not  reached  the  Bureau. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CONVBNTION. 

A  convcDtion  of  the  teachers  and  snperinteudents  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  con- 
jH'essional  districts  was  beld  by  arrangenieDt  of  the  St.  Louis  Teachers'  Association, 
December  26-28,  at  which  an  address  of  much  interest  was  delivered  by  Mayor  Brown, 
on  universal  education,  and  such  important  topics  were  discussed  as  public-scbool- 
libraries,  natural  science  in  district-schools,  the  innctions  and  management  of  reform-^ 
schools,  Kindergarten,  a  library  of  educational  classics,  and  grading  and  classiticatiuii 
for  connty-schools. 

Superintendent  Monteith  delivered  an  address  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  public-school-system  was  gloriously  growing,  aided  by  the  ad- 
vance of  general  intelligence  and  the  spread  of  literal  and  enlightened  views.  Still, 
there  were  hinderances  threatening  it,  which  he  deprecated,  especiall^r  a  disposition  to 
throw  aside  all  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  taxation  he  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  schools  and  not  oppressive  to  the  people.  The  average  cost  of  public- 
scbool-instrnctton  in  the  State  was  not,  he  said,  above  (2.65  per  capita  of  the  whole 
school-population,  whereas,  in  Kansas,  it  was  $6.43 ;  in  Illinois,  $7.97  ;  in  California, 
$11.89 ;  in  Nevada,  $19.17  ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  $20.65.  The  whole  amount  appro- 
priated to  schools  laid  a  tax  of  only  about  2.1  mills  on  the  dollar,  whereas  Massachu- 
setts raised  3.1  and  Kansas  7,  so  that  education  in  Missoun  was  aa  cheap  as  it  possibly 
could  be,  and  complaints  of  heavy  taxation  were  unfounded. 

OTHER  C0NVKNT10N8. 

Conventions  similar  to  the  above  were  held  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  districts, 
and  one  at  Richwoods,  all  of  which  discus^  subjects  of  much  interest,  while  84 
teachers'  institutes  are  believed  to  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  m  MI8SOURL 


Hon.  John  MOICTEITH,  State-ntperintaidmt  qf  public  inttnietion,  Jefferson  City. 
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County. 


Name. 


Po0t-offioe. 


Adair , 

Andrew.... ... 

Aichifon 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton......... 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Bocbanan 

Bmler 

Caldwell 

Callaway . 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeaa 

CarroU 

Carter 

Caw 

Cedar 

Chariton 

ChrUtian 

CJarke 

Chy 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

DaUaa 

Davlesa 

DeKalb 

Dent ... 

Dongiaa 

DankUn 

Praakltn 

Oniconad« 

Gentry 

Greene 

Qmndy 

Barriaon 

Henry 

Biekory 

Holt......;.... 


Robert  Mercer 

William  D.  Hoar.... 
George  F.  Bixby .... 

H.M,  Hamill 

J.  H.  McDonald 

A.  D.  Plttinger 

Jamca  D.  Harper.... 
Waahington  Allen... 

John  W.  Revelle 

Harvey  Halen 

John  T.Riley 

Iiiaac  B.  Tnbie 

H.  B.  Meffert 

James  L  Nichols 

Duvld  N.  Simons 

Samuel  M.  Green  . . . 

Wiley  Roy 

George  R.  Higbsmith 

G.S.  Spnng 

Frank  H.  Smith 

Alfred  Mann 

J.J.Martin 

Dr.  M- B.Scott 

George  Hughes 

Vincent  P.  Kelley... 

Thomas  Ward 

O.  P.  Arnold 

EliaaRFort 

W.C.  We*t 

Dr.  A.  G.  Hollenbeck 

W.W.  Stout 

J.L.McKee 

Spencer  U.  Ware  ... 

James  L.  Davla 

Homer  Splva 

JaliUM  Kalirmann . . . . 

Henry  Read 

Lemuel  C.  Taylor ... 

O.S.  Reed 

R.C.  Norton 

Nelson  Chnrch 

James  B.  Flagg. .... . 

David  B.  Biddle 

E.S.£yerly 


Klrkaville. 

Savannah. 

Phelps  City. 

Mexico. 

Casffvllle. 

Nashville. 

Bntler. 

Warsaw. 

Marble  HUL 

Centralla 

St.  Joaeph. 

Poplar  BlnflPli. 

Breckenridge. 

Fulton. 

Linn  Creek. 

Cape  Girardean. 

Carrollton. 

Van  Buren. 

HarriiK>nvilfe. 

Stockton. 

Keytesville. 

Ozark. 

El  Dorado. 

Liberty. 

Grayson  ville. 

Jeffenon  City. 

Bnnceton. 

Scotia. 

Greenfield. 

BnfR&lo. 

Gallatin. 

Marysville. 

Salem. 

A  mo. 

Clarkton. 

Franklin. 

Canaan. 

Albany. 

Springfield. 

Trenton. 

Mt  Moriah. 

Clinton. 

Qnincy. 

Oregon. 
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List  of  school-officials  in  Missouri — Cod  tinned. 


Coaoty. 


Howard 

Howell 

Iron.. 

jHckiton 

Ja*>per 

Jeffentoa 

Jobniton 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayttte 

Lawrence 

LewU 

Lincoln  

Linn  — 

Livingston 

HcOonald 

Mucon 

Madifon 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

MlwtiKslppi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Monigomerj  ... 

Morgan 

New  Madrid.... 

Newion 

Nodaway 

Oregon I.. 

OMftge 

Ozark 

Ptfmiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Palaski 

Putnam 

Kails 

Kandolph 

Kay 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charlei 

St  Clair 

St.  Francis 

St  Lonis 

Ste.  Oenevlave . 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon  

Shelby 

Stoddard..:.... 

Stone  

Snilivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington.... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


Name. 


John  B.  Hairston 

Albln  Perkins 

a.W.Farrar , 

Darid  0.  CaldweU 

U.B.  Web-tor .'.... 

J.  H.  Brown 

William  T.De  Witt.... 

Louis  P.  Cottey 

William  E.  Catlin 

G.  M.Cauon 

JaredR.  WoodflU 

Bnshrod  S.  Thompson.. 

John  Wilfon 

H.B.VanValkenbiirg.. 

T.CHayden 

John  WllHon 

WUIlam  A.  Mathas 

V.L.  Settle 

Jacob  B.  Love 

J.S.Oreen 

S.M.  Wayman 

James  8.  Martin 

M. V.Rodney  ..., 

H.H.  Hathaway 

Jesse  Lewis,  Jr 

J.  S.  McClt-arey 

T.  B.  Reese 

William  W.  Farmer.... 

A.  H.  Parker 

8.  C.  McClusky , 

J.D.  Litton 

James  Adams 

J.  Bl  Hutchison 

G.W.  Carleton 

John£.  Aikin 

Williiun  C.  Westlake... 

Williams.  Perkins 

J.  D.  Meriwether 

John  C.  Sutherland 

James  A.  Race 

S.  J.  BoMtwick 

Henry  C.  Shelton 

John  W.  Kerthly 

William  N.  Rutherford  . 

Lncian  B.  Wright 

James  M.  Ross 

G.H.RIfe 

Dr.  J.  H.  Btomberg 

William  Rice 

T.  B.  Douthit 

George  T.  Mnrphy 

Ol  C.  Kerlargon 

Oliver  Guthrie 

D.M.  Merideth 

Bartlett  Anderson 

John  M.  Leftwich 

John  W.Miller 

W.  B.  McGrader 

S.  Chapman 

T.J.McCord 

H.M.  Peterson 

James  L.  Humphrey  ... 

James  S.  Rice 

James  M.  Blake 

Rudolph  Ritter 

Julius  Spencer 

J.  N.  Morrison 

——  Jackson 

A.  H.  Conn 

CCCash 


Post-office. 


Payette. 

Albina. 

Irontoo. 

Indepeodenee. 

Carthage. 

De  Soto. 

Columbus. 

Bee  Ridge. 

Lebanon. 

Lexlnirton. 

Anrora. 

Montieellow 

Cnivre. 

Laclede. 

Wheeling. 

Plneville. 

Callao. 

Fredfricktowa. 

Laneb'  Prairie. 

HannibaL      ' 

Princeton. 

Iberia. 

Charleston. 

California. 

Paris. 

New  Florence. 

Versailles. 

Point  Pleasant 

Seneca. 

Maryville. 

Webster. 

Linn. 

Piland's  Stores 

Gayoso. 

Perry  ville. 

Sedalia. 

Rolla. 

LoQlsiana. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Richlaod. 

Unionville. 

New  London. 

Moberly. 

Morton. 

Lesterville. 

Doniphan. 

St  Charles. 

Osceola. 

Farmington. 

St  Louis. 

Ste.  Genevieve. 

Marshall. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Benton. 

Current  River. 

Shelbyville. 

Bleomfield. 

Galena. 

Ltndlev. 

Forsytbe. 

Cedar  Bhiff. 

Nevada. 

MarthasviUe. 

Irondale. 

Greenville. 

Marahfleld. 

Grant  City. 

HartviUe. 
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]¥EBBASKA. 

[From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  J.  M.  HcKentie,  State-iraperiotendeot  of  public  InstmctiOD,  for  the  years  ended 

li«c«mber  31, 1871  and  leTS.*] 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Balance  on  band  at  commencement  of  year.. 
AppropriationH  by  connty-itaperintendenU.., 

Tax  for  bnilding  sofaool-honBeK , 

Tax  for  paying  teacher's  wages 

Other  dife>irict-taxcB 

Tuition  of  non-reiddent  Rcholani 

Amouut  received  from  all  other  Ronrces 

Total  reiouroe»  for  the  year 


EXPKNDITUKE8. 


Paid  male  teacbert 

Patd  female  teachers , 

Paid  for  bnilding  and  repairs 

Paitl  for  all  other  purposes 

Amount  on  hand 

Total  expenditures  

Total  indebtedness  of  districts. 


$28,427  10 
146,163  31 
90,691  84 
27, 572  01 


575  30 

78,4.'i7  14 

371, 888  73 


77,079  46 
60,693  06 

108.433  17 
58,603  56 
60.711  18 

36;^,  520  36 
73, 469  6:1 


I 


$61,848  68 
171,739  08 
141,309  91. 
42, 182  20 
17, 516  05 
1.491  97 
92.695  70 
537,680  39 


102. 94i  75 
92. 952  42 

157.568  23 
82. 952  22 
97,681  33 

534.  (.95  97 

176. 075  83 


SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 


ATTKKDAMCK. 


Number  of  chlldsen  between  5  and  21  years 

Number  of  children  attending  school 

Number  attending  school  not  of  schooI-Rge 

Namber  of  days  of  school  during  the  year 

Number  of  days'  attendance  by  enrolled  pnpiUi  . 

Number  of  private  schools 

Number  of  scholars  In  private  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHER'S  PAT. 


Whole  number  of  male  teachers 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers 

Average  number  of  days  taught , 

Average  pay  of  male  teacherH  per  day  . . . , 
Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  day . ., 
I(omber  of  days'  board  given  by  districts.. 


SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCUOOL'PROPERTT. 


Number  of  organized  counties 

Number  of  Hchool-dlMtrictx 

Avcragf*  number  of  children  in  each  district., 

Namber  of  brick  school-housefl 

Nnmbi  r  of  t>tone  scbooi-bouHes 

Number  cf  frame  iicLool-hooses 

Number  of  log.  Kod,  &c 

Whole  number  of  Hcoool-bouses 

Vulne  of  Hchool-honites 

Value  if  school -bites 

Value  of  books  and  apparatus , 

Total  vulne  of  school-property  in  the  State  . . 


1671. 


41,071 
23,265 


71.942 


46 
1,169 


560 
530 

7lf 


$1. 


|l  832 
7,131 


35 

l,0i>8 

40 

36 

11 

373 

139 

559 

$374,270  88 

44,318  70 

8,  .347  08 

420,936  67 


1872. 


51.123 

28,786 

4^0 

107,205 

2,061,415 

45 

767 


773 

7;i9 

74 

$1,925 
$1,675 
7, 754 


48 
1,410 
36i 
41 
24 
473 
149 
687 
$739. 969  60 

76, 706  ro 

2.491  99 
819, 163  59 


SCHOOL-FUND. 


The  present  echool-fnnd  is  estimated  at  $1,096,304.30.    This,  however,  includes  a 
large  amount  known  as  the  5-per-cent.  fund,  that  as  yet  has  yielded  no  income.  There 


*Statistic8  for  1873  in  tables  I  and  II,  at  end  of  volume. 
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18  also  an  iuvestmenfc  of  over  $00,000  in  personal  loans,  on  which  no  interest  lias  been 
paid  darinjLT  the  past  year.  On  the  moneys  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage,  the  accrued 
interest,  still  unpaid,  amounts  to  $l(),535.cJ0.  Of  the  whole  estimated  permanent  fund 
there  is  under  the  control  of  the  State- treasurer  only  8-i3l,192.'.32.  Without  the  i-mill- 
tax,  the  counties  would  have  less  than  one-half  of  the  present  apportionment.  This 
subject  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislature.  Measures  should  be  at 
once  adopted  to  put  the  school-fund  into  such  shape  that  there  shall  be  no  uncertainty 
respecting  the  annual  payments  of  interest.  State-securities  are  considered  the  least 
objectionable  and  yield  the  largest  revenue. 

MODE  OF  DISTRIBUTION  UNSATISFACTORY. 

The  division  of  the  Stat-e-school-fnnd  as  prescribed  by  law  is  in  many  instances  very 
unsatisfactory.  How  to  secure  equality  in  the  distribution  is  the  most  difiBcult  problem 
of  the  school-system.  The  following  method  is  recommended  :  let  the  State- fund  be 
distributed  to  the  several  counties,  as  at  present,  taking  the  ennmeration  of  scholars 
as  the  basis  ;  then  let  the  county-superintendent  divide  the  one-fourth  (which  the  law 
requires  to  be  distributed  equally)  among  the  several  districts,  counting  each  organized 
district  sustaining  a  school  as  one  and  allowing  each  district  containing  more  than 
forty  pupils  to  count  one  district  for  each  forty  and  each  fraction  of  forty  over  twenty. 
While  this  method  woAld  not  give  exact  equality,  it  would  yet  be  so  nearly  equitable 
that  no  complaint  could  be  made. 

The  tenor  of  the  present  law  makes  it  necessary  that  a  school-district  shall  not  only 
report  the  enumeration  of  children  within  its  limits,  but  shall  also  have  sustained  a 
school  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  in  order  to  have,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
any  share  in  the  school-fnuds.  Thus  many  newly-formed  districts  find  it  very  difficult 
to  sustain  a  school  for  the  first  year. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  METHOD  OF  DI8TKIBUTION  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  such  districts  as  have 
voted  to  have  a  school  to  receive  their  proportion  of  the  school-money,  the  money, 
however,  not  to  be  drawn  until  the  school  has  been  in  operation  the  requisite  length 
of  time.  The  ambiguity  of  the  present  law  causes  a  diversity  of  methods  in  the  differ- 
ent counties.  Uniformity  is  imperatively  needed  and  can  only  be  secured  by  plain 
legal  enactments. 

6CHOOL-L.\ND8. 

One-eighteenth  i>art  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  or  2,702,044  acres,  is 
school-land.  This  if  sold  at  the  minimim  price  (07  per  acre)  would  give  a  permanent 
fund  of  $18,914,308.  Previous  to  1869  there  had  been  sold  21,944  acres  of  school-lands, 
at  an  average  price  of  $10.53  ]>er  acre.  During  1869  and  1870  there  were  sold  64,905 
acres,  at  an  average  price  of  $8.48  per  acre.  During  1871-'72  the  amount  sold  was 
^),223.07  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  $7.6:^  per  acre.  A  large  amount  of  school-lands 
sold  reverts  to  the  St^to  from  failure  on  the  part  of  purchasers  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  sale;  and  as  no  provision  has  been  made  in  the  law  for  a  report  of  the  amount 
that  reverts  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  amount  derived  from  this  source. 

INDEMNITY-SCHOOL-LANDS. 

During  the  past  year  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  to  the  State  the  lands 
■  known  as  iudemnity-school-lands.  Lett.ers  were  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land-Office  at  Washington  and  to  Representatives  in  Congress,  making  inqui- 
ries in  regard  to  these  lands,  aud  a  commissioner  was  appointed  t^  select  lands  for  the 
State  as  provided  by  law.  The  total  number  of  acres  select^id,  including  the  selections 
made  previously,  was  47,155.73.  It  is  requested  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  have 
the  selections  approved,  as  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  educational  Interests 
of  the  State.  Many  of  the  selections  previously  made  have  been  lost  and  lands  of  less 
value  have  been  selected.  If  the  present  selections  are  not  soon  confirmed  the  same  pro- 
cess must  be  gone  over,  and  still  poorer  lands  will  have  to  be  taken. 

NORMAL-SCHOOL-LANDS. 

Of  the  normal-school-lands  3,200  acres  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  §7.288 
per  acre.  The  present  law  relatin^^  to  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  very  defective.  It  gives 
the  purchaser  a  deed  to  the  land  immediately  alter  the  first  payment  of  interest,  the 
State  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  land  as  security,  aud  there  is  no  provision  declaring 
the  land  forfeited  when  interest  is  not  paid,  so  that  the  State  is  obliged  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage  befoi*e  the  land  can  revert  to  it.  The  interests  of  this  laud  cannot 
be  too  carefully  guarded.  When  the  land  is  all  sold  the  income  accruing  will  very 
nearly  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  normal  school. 

AGRICULTURAL-SCHOOL-LANDS. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  and  university-lands  is  not  certainly  known  at 
present.    No  special  provision  has  been  made  for  their  sale  or  lease. 
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NBED  OF  A  GOOD  PUBLIO-LAND- SYSTEM. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  lack  of  system  in  the  pnblic-land-basiiiess  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  at  once  established  a  land-department  -with  a 
snfficient  cleric  force,  and  all  the  landed  Jl>asines8  be  under  the  control  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

SCHOOL-tAW. 

Nebraska  has  the  basis  of  a  very  good  common-scbooMaw.  The  existent  one  has 
indeed  defects  that  must  be  remedied,  but  its  general  features  are  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  new  State.  The  number  of  officers  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  people  and  interests  many  in  the  cause  of 
education  who  otherwise  would  pay  little  attention  to  it.  The  law,  however,  needs 
harmonizing  and  energizing.  On  many  vital  points  it  is  entirely  silent ;  it  imposes 
duties,  but  makes  no  provision  for  discharging  them  properly.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  were  undoubtedly  intended  to  include  schools  of  all  grades  and  sizes ;  but  either  it 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  or  local  prejudices  and  ambitions  have  so  considered 
it,  and  special  laws  have  been  enacted  for  Omaha  and  Nebraska  City.  This  establish- 
ment of  independent  districts  is  regretted,  as  involving  the  school-system  in  iutricacies^ 
giving  occasion  for  interminable  disputes,  awakenin|;  sectional  Jealousies,  aud  fostering 
a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  without  in  the  end  gaining  anything.  A  system  that  shall 
harmonize  thoroughly  from  the  district-school  to  the  university  is  considered  above 
all  things  desirable.  Amendments  on  several  points  are  recommended  in  connection 
with  the  various  subjects  of  the  report. 

THE  DISTRICT-SYSTEM. 

The  objectionable  features  of  this  system  are  admitted;  but  it  is  remarked  that,  ''in 
a  sparsely^settled  State,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  adopt  the  township-plan/' 
By  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  county-superintendents  have  authority  to  form 
new  districts,  change  boundary-lines,  unite  districts  or  dissolve  them.  This  places 
great  |>ower  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  better  plan  can 
be  devised  at  present.  It  is  recommended  that  a  definite  compensation  be  granted 
district-officers  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  their  regular  duties  and  that  they  be 
required  to  perform  them  faithfully.  There  being  no  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty,  the 
law  has  only  been  executed  by  common  consent,  and  is,  to  the  people,  advisory  rather 
than  compulsory.  Legislation  is  advised  in  the  matter  of  allowing  districts  to  issue 
bonds.  The  present  law  allows  a  district  to  assume  an  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of 
^,000,  but  does  not  provide  for  bonding  the  indebtedness.  Some  districts  have  issued 
iKHids,  but  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  that  proceeding  have  injured  their  sale. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  superintendent  remarks :  "  This  is  the  era  of  school-honse-building.  The  people 
in  many  parts  of  our  State,  with  an  enthusiasm  almost  amountinj^  to  frenzy,  are  bend- 
ing all  their  energies  towards  erecting  school-houses,  many  of  which  woulddo  honor  to 
any  cit^  in  our  country.*  There  is  at  present  an  intensity  of  feeling  on  this  subject 
that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  other  State.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  their  children  must  have  comfortable  and  pleasant  school-houses,  even  if  the 
parents  suffer  for  a  time  for  some  of  the  comforts  of  home.''  During  the  past  year 
over  a  hundred  new  school-buildings  have  been  erected.  Ohe  county  alone  has  erected 
twenty-eight.  Regret  is  expressed,  however,  that  greater  care  has  not  been  taken  in 
the  construction  and  general  arrangement  of  the  school-houses.  Various  suggestions 
upon  this  subject  are  made.  The  points  specially  urged  are  dry  and  elevated  locations, 
extensive  play-grounds,  arrangements  for  thorough  ventilation  of  school-rooms,  com- 
fortable seats,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  apparatus.  It  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will 
make  an  appropriation  bv  which  proper  plans  for  school-houses  may  be  placed  before 
the  people.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  some  districts  in  obtaining  school- 
booae-sitee.    Legislation  upon  this  point  is  recommended. 

REPORTS. 

At  present  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  anything  like  fhll  and  correct  district- 
Toporta,  owing  mainly  to  a  want  of  proper  record-books.  The  law  requires  reports, 
but  makes  no  provision  for  books  for  keeping  the  district-records.  Districts  will  not 
incar  the  expense  of  providing  such  books,  and,  unless  they  are  provided,  perfect  re- 
porta  can  never  be  obtained.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State-superintendent  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  the  forms  to  be  used  throughout  the  State  and  then  require 
the  oonnty-snperintendents  to  supply  the  districts.  This  would  soon  give  system  and 
order,  instead  of  the  present  contusion. 

*  The  city  of  Omaha  is  aaid  to  bave  one  of  the  fknett  bigb-Mhool-bnildiiij^s  Id  the  conutry,  erected  and 
fdrninlied  at  a  cost  of  #350.000.  The  higb-sohool-boildiog  dt  Lincoln  cost  #40,000  and  tbe  new  building 
of  the  State-univcraity  #150,000. 
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StATE-SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  biisiDess  of  the  State-saperintendeDf  b  office  hfU  Dearly  doubled  within  the  past 
two  years.  "  The  apportionment  of  December,  1870,  was  made  to  about  32,000  children. 
The  next  apportionment  will  bo  made  to  more  than  (50,000.  This  is  an  index  to  the 
increase  in  all  respects."  With  no  provision  for  a  regular  clerk,  the  whole  business  of 
the  office  falls  upon  the  superintendent,  and  he  is  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  neglect 
other  duties  defined  by  the  law,  such  as  visiting  schools,  holding  teachers'  institutes,  &.c. 
It  is  requested  that  the  legislature  make  an  allowance  sufficient  to  engage  the  services  of 
a  competent  derk  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  year. 

TEACHERS. 

'  The  people  are  beginning  to  demand  a  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
and  the  standard  of  qualificatiou  has  been  greatly  elevated.  A  change  in  the  method 
of  granting  certificates  is  recommended.  Three  grades  are  given  at  present,  but  the 
lines  of  distinction  between  them  are  not  sufficiently  clear.  In  the  plan  suggeste<l  the 
third-grade-certificates  remain  as  at  present,  with  the  proviso  that  no  person  shall  be 
granted  more  than  three  certificates  of  that  grade.  The  standard  for  second-grade- 
certificates  is  raised,  the  county-superintendent  to  have  the  power  to  grant  this  certifi- 
cate for  one  or  two  years,  as  the  candidate's  proficiency  may  indicate.  The  first-grade- 
certificates  should  be  given  only  to  persons  of  superior  qualifications,  experience,  and 
ability.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  granting  of  State-eertificates  by  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  the  State-superintendent,  chancellor  of  the  university,  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Association.  The  plan  of  allowing  the  State-superintendent  to  grant  certificates  at  will 
is  liable  to  great  abuse.  He  should  have  power,  however,  to  annul,  at  any  time,  any 
certificate,  when  he  has  sufficient-  evidence  of  the  incompetence  or  immorality  of  the 
person  holding  it.    At  present  he  has  no  power  to  do  so  directly. 

*  teachers'  institdtes. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State-superintendent  to  appoint  teachers'  institutes 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  to  cause  all  schools  in  the  district  in  which  the  insti- 
tute is  held  to  be  closed  during  its  session.  But  no  means  are  provided  to  enforce  this 
requirement,  and  the  institutes  thus  far  appointed  have  been  but  partially  successful. 
The  class  of  teachers  that  needs  them  most  cannot  be  reached.  The  superintendent 
advises  that  '^a  law  be  framed  requiring  the  attendande  of  all  teachers  at  the  insti- 
tutes in  their  respective  districts,  allowing  time  to  go  on  as  if  they  were  eogagbd  in 
teaching,  and  considering  the  certificates  of  those  not  attending  as  null  and  void, 
unless  afterward  indorsed  by  the  county-superintendent.  To  provide  a  fund  to  defray 
the  ex[)en8es  of  the  institute,  require  the  payment  of  fift^  cents  by  each  candidate  for 
examination,  and  let  the  State  appropriate  $1,500  for  a  Tike  purpose.  Without  some 
such  provision  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  proper  attendance  and  the  assistance  of 
compet<}ut  instructors." 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  August,  1871,  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  a  State  Teachers' 
Institute  in  the  following  July.  This  institute  was  an  experiment.  No  provision  being 
made  by  the  State  to  defray  the  expenses,  a  tuition-fee  of  $4  was  charged  each  member. 
The  attendance  was  very  encouraging  and  the  result  of  the  institute  highly  gratifying. 

COUltSE   OF   STUDY  FOR  THE   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  August, 
1871,  a  course  of  study  was  arranged  by  the  State-su|ierintendent  and  laid  before  the 
teachers  at  the  last  State  Teachers'  Association.  A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
the  publication  of  the  course,  and  its  distribution  among  the  teachers  and  school-offi- 
cers of  the  State.  The  eourse  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  each  district  will  have 
at  least  six  months'  school  during  each  year.  School-boards  have  entii;e  control  of  the 
matter.  This  course  is  only  recommendatory  and  not  at  all  binding  on 'any  district ; 
but  it  is  earnestly  urged  upon  all  school-officers  and  teachers  to  give  it  a  careful  exam- 
ination and,  if  approved,  urge  its  adoption.  It  is  confidently  believed  that,  if  the 
school-work  were  systematized,  the  results  would  be  far  more  sati^&otory  than  at 
present. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  supenntendcnt  of  Indian  affairs  in  Nebraska  reported,  for  1871,  number  of  schools, 
12 ;  teachers,  23 ;  pupils  registered,  827 ;  average  attendance^  about  one-half  of  the 
total  enrollment.  One  of  tue  schools  is  a  mauual-labor  boardiug-school,  where  64  pu- 
pils receive  instruction  in  different  trades.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  one  evening- 
school  and  six  Sabbath-schools.  The  Indian-superintendent  says :  "  The  infiuenoo  of 
these  schools  is  good  and  the  parents  in  all  the  tribes  are  not  only  favorable  to,  but 
take  a  deep  interest  in,  them.    The  Indians  of  Nebraska  are  becoming  civilized,  and,  if 
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they  could  be  let  alone  by  politicians^  hostile  Indians,  and  low  whites,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  rising  generation  becoming  reputable  citizens  of  the  State.  There  is  no 
report  of  these  sohook  for  1872.    One  important  one  has  been  added  in  1873. 

TIIE  N£3RASKA  TEACHER. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1871 
a  teachers'-joumai,  called  the  Nebraska  Teacher,  was  started.  Kesolutious  indorbinff 
it  were  adopted  at  the  recent  session  of  the  association  and  a  corps  of  editors  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  it.  Already  this  journal  has  quite  an  exteuded  circulation  in  the 
State.  It  should  be  in  tbe  bands  of  every  school-otBcer  as  well  as  teacher.  Provision 
should  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  furnish  a  copy  to  each  school-district. 

OMAHA. 

Organvgaiion. — In  accordance  with  the  special  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  the  board  of  regents,  to  whose  charge  had  been  committed  the  erection  of 
tbe  high-Bchool-building,  and  the  board  of  directors,  who  had  previously  controlled 
the  common  schools,  were  both  discontinued,  and  the  new  board  of  education  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  its  office  in  April,  1872.  A  city-superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  elected,  who  commenced  his  duties  in  August. 

The  schools  hav^  been  reorganized.  There  are  four  departments,  including  the  high 
sebool.  The  maximum  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  14  years,  the  minimuui 
of  12  years.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  schools  below  the  nigh  school  was  pre- 
pared about  two  years  ago  by  the  State-superintendent  and  adopted  by  the  board  or  di- 
rectors. It  has  never,  however,  been  closely  followed  and  made  practical.  The  inten- 
tion now  is  to  *'  insist  that  the  teachers  shall  regard  it  as  law  in  their  work."  A 
graded  coarse  of  object-lessons  is  arranged  for  the  eight  years.  A  philosophic 
apparatus,  to  cost  $500,  has  been  ordered.  Calisthenics,  abandoned  for  a  time^  have 
been  restored.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  improved,  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
possible  efficiency,  and,  among  others,  a  teacher  of  high  qualifications,  Just  returned 
from  Europe,  has  been  eng£^ed. 

Drawing, — ^The  subject  of  drawing,  heretofore  generally  ne|^lected,  is  being  made  an 
important  department  in  the  schools.  Bartholomew's  drawing-cards  are  being  used 
in  tbe  iirst  three  grades  and  the  series  of  drawing-books  in  the  higher  grades. 

Sigh'§chool'lmilding. — The  magnificent  building  for  this  school,  before  referred  to, 
was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1^2,  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000.  It  has  a  campus  of  ten 
acres,  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  city,  of  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs,  and  of  many  miles  of  the  river-valley  of  tbe  Missojiri.  It  consists  of 
a  main  building,  with  north  and  south  wings,  is  four  stories  high  above  the  basement, 
and  contains  fiueen  school-rooms  and  four  recitation-rooms.  Fourteen  of  these  rooms 
are  capable  of  seating  each  fvom  48  to  60  pupils  and  the  other  will  accommodate  75. 
The  latter  is  at  present  use4  as  the  high-school  proper^  the  institution  having  been 
organized  only  a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  building  and  containing  in  1872  but 
60  pupils. 

At  least  two  private  schools  ofi  high  ^ade  are  also  maintiyned  in  Omaha:  one,  the 
Brownell  Hall  Academy  for  Young  Ladies,  with  seven  teachers ;  the  other,  the  Omaha 
Collegiate  Institute  for  Boys,  with  a  principal  and  several  assistants.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  these  is  not  ascertained.  Their  aim  is  to  afford  a  fair  school-training,  either 
for  college  or  for  the  business  of  life,  in  connection  with  the  religious  influences  of  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  conunnnion. 

STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  school  comprises  three  departments :  the  model  and  practicing  school, 
the  academic  department,  and  the  normal  department.  Tbe  latter  has  three  courses  of 
Btody,  vis :  the  elementary  English,  advanced  English,  and  classic.  The  first  com- 
prises the  sttidies  of  tbe  fii-st  aoiMlemio  year  and  a  ^ear  of  professional  study.  The  sec- 
ond comprises  the  first  two  veacs  of  the  aoademio  course  and  the  professional  ^ear. 
The  third  embraces  the  first  three  years  of  the  academic  course  and  the  professional 
year.  Ko  student  can  enter  the  normal  department  who  cannot  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  year  and  no  student  can  graduate  who  has 
not  taken  the  studies  of  the  professional  year.  Diplomas  of  three  grades  are  given. 
Only  those  who*  take  the  classic  course  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  N.  G. — normal 
graauate.  The  present  coui'se  of  study  is  not  final,  but  will  be  modified  in  some  partic- 
ulars. It  is  considered  especially  desirable  that  the  model  school  should  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  comprise  three  departments  of  at  least  nine  grades,  each  grade  occupying 
one  year.  This,  in  connection  with  the  academic  department,  will  constitute  a  graded 
school,  whose  course  of  study  comprises  thirteen  years.  It  will  be  possible  thus  to  bave 
a  model  graded  school.  Tbe  normal  school  has  already  done  much  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  common-school-teaching  in  the  State ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  one  school  to  fur- 
nish teachers  for  all  the  districts ;  every  effort  is  therefore  made  to  induce  students  to 
remaia  and  take  the  full  normal  course,  thus  fitting  themselves  for  teachers  of  the 
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graded  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  villages.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  the  infloence 
of  the  institution  will  be  most  quickly  and  i)owerfully  felt.  The  new  building,  now  in 
process  of  erection,  is  greatly  needed,  but  it  cannot  be  completed  and  properly  fur- 
nished without  a  further  appropriation  by  the  legislature.  There  is  also  great  need  of 
a  larger  corps  of  teachers  and  more  extensile  apparatus. 

NEBRASKA  CITIT. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  is  752,  including  a  colored-school  (ungraded) 
of  23.  The  schools  are  well  tilled  and  the  attendance  regular.  There  are  eight  grades, 
each  occupying  a  year  in  the  primary  and  grammar-schools.  The  high-school-course 
occupies  three  years.  A  regular  course  of  oral  instruction  has  been  prescribed  for  each 
of  the  grades  below  the  high-school.  All  the  schools  are  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. During  the  year  many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  school- 
houses. 

There  is  also  a  superior  grammar-school  connected  with  Nebraska  College.      ' 

LINCOLN. 

The  school-bnildings  furnish  accommodations  for  450  children.  The  average  dailv 
attendance  is  370.  The  whole  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  ten  years,  of  which 
two  years  are  spent  in  the  primary  schools,  three  in  the  secondary,  two  in  the  grammar, 
and  three  in  the  high-school.  *  A  high-school-building  is  in  process  of  erection.  The 
cost,  inclusive  of  furniture,  will  be  ^,000. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  incredulity  with  which  the  university  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  regarded  is 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  large  proportion  of  stu- 
dents firom  distant  parts  of  the  State  gives  assurance  that  the  university-work  is  be- 
coming better  known  and  its  advantages  more  highly  prized  with  every  succeeding 
year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year  two  new  professors  were  added  to  the 
faculty.  This  has  greatly  strengthened  the  institution  and  permitted  the  opening  of 
new  departments  of  stud^.  The  board  of  regents,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  June,  de- 
cided to  open,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
university.  This  department  proposes  two  courses  of  instruction :  first,  a  four-years 
course,  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  scientific  course.of  the  university,  but  giving 
pecial  attention  to  scientific  agriculture  and  farm-economy;  secondly,  a  course  of  one 
year  in  practical  agriculture.  The  agricultural  farm  comprises  460  acres.  An  appro- 
priation of  $2,500  was  made  by  the  board  of  regents  for  beginning  operations  on  it  in 
the  spring. 

The  collections  for  the  cabinet  and  museum  progress  rapidly.  The  liberal  donations 
to  the  former  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university  for  1873-74 
is  77,  with  1  instructor.  In  the  classio  department  are  47  undergraduates,  with  6 
professors.  Females,  as  well  as  males,  compose  the  classes,  and  in  the  preparatory 
school  there  are  23  of  these  to  54  of  the  other  sex. 

NEBRASKA  COLLEGE,  DIVINITY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  NEBRASKA  CITT. 

This  institution  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Nebraska  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  A  thorough  course 
of  instruction  is  given  in  classics,  mathematics,  science,  and  business.  A  school  of 
divinity  has  been  organized  during  the  past  year.  The  bishop,  the  dean  of  the  divinity- 
school,  and  the  cleric  professors  of  the  college-faculty  instruct  the  theologic  students 
in  the  course  prescribed  by  the  house  of  bishops.  The  fiftcultv  numbers  4  resident  and 
3  non-resident  professors,  with  4  other  instructors ;  the  stuaents  in  the  preparatory 
department.,  62,  all  males,  of  whom  15  are  preparing  for  the  academic  tourse  and  20 
for  the  scientific.  The  full  course  is  meant  to  embrace  ten  years.  New  buildings,  to 
cost  not  less  than  $10,000,  are  to  be  erected  during' the  comii^  year,  the  Ainds  for  them 
being  already  in  hand. 

DOANE  COLLEGE,  CRETE. 

This  institution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  State,  was 
formed  in  1872.  Its  name  is  in  honor  of  Thomas  Doane,  esq.,  of  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  bestow^  on  it  |12,000,  on  condition  that  |1 0,000  more  be  raised  from  its 
friends  within  the  State  and  the  same  amount  elsewhere.  Its  faculty  in  1873-74  consists 
of  2  instructors^ — 1  male  and  1  female — its  students,  of  14  males  and  15  females  in  the 
preparatory  department  and  5  males  in  the  freshman-class.  Its  permanent  buildings 
are  to  be  erected  on  a  high  plateau  overlooking  the  village  of  Crete,  the  Big  Blue  River 
Valley,  and  a  wide  reach  of  prairie-land  beyond. 
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Statisiicdl  summary  of  university  and  colleges. 


Namei 


meg  of  tmiTenity 
and  eollefet. 


I>oaoe  College 

Nebraska  Collefe 

Univenitj  of  Mebnaka. 


Nnmber  of 
stndente. 


Corporate  property,  A,c» 


$25,000 
90,000 


$83,000 
160,000 


s 


i4 

9 

is 


10 


11 


$0 
15,000 


-I 

111 


$13,000 


fiOO 
1,500 
1,200 


*Fort7*ft>iir  thonsaad  eight  bimdred  aerei. 


SioHsHcal  summary  of  schools  for  prof essUmdl  instrucHan, 
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1 
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Corporate  property,  Ac 

a 

■tmotton. 

1% 

^1 

1^ 

'^4 

si 

-A 

1 

l| 
ll 

m 

lb 

1 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOOT. 
SCHOOL  OF  SCUMCE. 

UniTerBity  of  Nebraska) 

♦1 

4 

.... 

4 

75 



*  lostmetion  In  this  department  Is  given  bv  the  blubop  and  faonlty  of  the  college.  Two  yonng  Indians  are 
soDong  those  who  are  reeeivlng  a  training  with  a  riew  to  the  minib^. 

NEBRASKA  INSTITCTB  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institation  was  opened  at  Omaha,  in  1869,  with  12  papils.  The  "best  year  the 
number  increased  to  23.  In  1871  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
bnilding  and  the  oitizeDS  of  Omaha  gave  ten  acres  of  land.  The  building  was  ready 
for  ocenpation  in  January,  1872.  The  cost  was  |15,000.  Most  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  organization  of  a  new  institution  have  been  surmounted,  and  both  tbo  educa- 
tional and  financial  interests  of  the  institute  are  in  a  perfectly  satisfactor.v  condition. 
One-half  of  the  grounds  has  been  worked  by  the  boys  of  the  institute.  The  number 
of  pupils  during  the  year  was  29 — ^males,  15 ;  females,  14.  The  ages  of  admission  are 
from  10  to  25.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  acquirements  among  the  pupils,  the  number 
of  classes  is  greater  than  in  most  schools  of  the  kind.  The  methods  of  instruction  are 
not  indicated.  The  legislature  is  petitioned  for  an  appropriation  of  |;^2,000  for  the 
next  two  years. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  in  the  court-house  at  Tecnmsoh, 
and  began  December  23,  1873.  The  president,  Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  State-superin- 
tendent, delivered  the  opening  address,  enlarging  on  the  importance  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes for  the  improvement  of  comparatively  untrained  tethers  and  on  the  kindred 
importance  of  a  law  for  compulsory  education  to  bring  into  the  schools  such  as  would 
never  otherwise  attend.  In  the  former  he  saw  the  only  present  hope  for  the  elevation 
of  many  school-teachers  wbo  cannot  secure  training  in  a  normal  school ;  in  the  latter, 
the  only  effective  means  of  bringing  prejudiced  or  ignorant  or  sellish  parents  to  afford 
their  children  the  advantages  ot  education. 

llie  institutionof  a  Judicious  and  elevated  course  of  instruction  for  the  high  schools 
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of  the  State  was  also  insisted  on.  The  law  establishing  the  State-nnivereity  makes  a 
certificate  from  a  county-nnperiatendent  that  a  yonth  has  graduated  honorably  from  a 
high  school  of  the  State  a  sufficient  warrant  for  his  admission  to  the  aniversity  with- 
out further  examination.  But  unless  a  uniform  and  elevated  course  should  prevail  in 
the  high  schools  it  was  held  that  such  a  provision  must  eventually  degrade  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  the  college-classes,  so  that  no  special  scholarship  would  be  required 
to  enable  one  to  eilter.  Hence  the  necessity  for  such  a  guarding  of  the  high-school- 
course  as  to  secure  a  set  of  thoroughly-trained  pupils  mr  the  State's  highest  school 
>nd  make  tlie  grand  idea  of  free  education  from  the  common  school  to  the  university 
something  more  than  a  mere  bubble  in  the  sunlight  or  a  great  editice  without  a  base. 

His  final  picture  of  what  a  thorough  system  of  school-training  would  make  the 
State  is  too  pleasing  and  too  instructive  to  be  omitted.  He  says,  in  a  sort  of  prophetic 
vision  here:  **  I  see  in  the  future  a  vast  body  of  people  living  in  Nebraska,  and  my  idea 
of  their  social  life  would  have  them  intelligent  in  a  hign  degree,  industrious,  and 
enterprising.  Then,  dotting  the  whole  landscape  we  would  have  neat,  commodious 
dwellings,  surrounded  with  all  the  adornments  that  nature,  aided  by  art,  could  bestow. 
At  convenient  distances  would  appear  school-houses  of  the  most  improved  style  of 
architecture,  combining  beauty,  taste,  comfort,  and  convenience.  The  people,  keenly 
alive  to  the  influence  that  the  school-house  and  its  surroundings  exert  on  the  impressi- 
ble natures  of  children,  would  have  the  outhouses  so  locat^  and  constructed  as  to 
preserve  all  the  inherent  modesty  implanted  in  a  child,  to  shield  it  from  the  snares  of 
vice.  The  play-grounds  would  be  inclosed  with  a  neat  fence  and  arranged  with  every 
convenience  for  healthful  sports.  Everything  would  be  elevating  and  refining,  the 
yard  tastefully  ornamented  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  green. 

**  They  would  have  a  beautiful  house  for  the  teacher  in  close  proximity  to  the  school- 
yard. He  should  no  longer  be  a  homeless  wanderer,  dependent  on  the  grudged  shelter 
now  so  often  a  necessity  to  him.  He  should  bd  a  workman  needing  not  to  be  ashamed, 
and  the  children  should  continue  under  his  instruction  until  qualified  to  ascend  to  a 
school  of  higher  grade. 

*'A1I  the  methods  of  instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  reason  and  nature 
and  the  school-room  should  be  a  delightful  place. 

**As  the  children  advance  in  their  studies  and  primary  schools  no  longer  afford  them 
opportunities  for  further  education,  they  would  have  located  near  the  center  of  every 
township,  if  possible,  a  high  school,  manned  by  a  corps  of  well-qualified  teachers,  fur- 
nished with  appliances  for  illustrating  the  various  studies  pursued.  The  course  of 
study  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  commence  Just  where  the  common  school  ended  and 
reach  sufficiently  high  to  give  all  who  desire  it  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  uni- 
versity." 

To  effect  all  this,  it  was  granted,  was  beyond  the  work  of  any  single  man ;  but  if 
teachers  would  all  work  towards  so  desirable  a  consummation,  if  each  would  plan  for  it 
and  all  carry  out  their  plans,  if  a  spirit  of  professional  pride,  of  desire  to  place  the 
teacher's  profession  at  least  upon  a  footing  with  the  law  or  medicine,  should  be 
awakened  in  the  two  thousand  teachers  of  the  State,  the  thing  might  eventually  be 
eflected. 

''The  best  method  of  managing  teachers'  institutes"  and  **  The  place  and  value  of 
object-teaching  in  Nebraska  common  schools  "  occupied  the  morning  of  the  succeeding 
day,  while  in  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Thompson,  of  the  AgricultnnQ 
College,  on  agricultural  education. 

On  the  first  of  these  three  topics  it  was  held  that  the  institute  should  aim  mainly  to 
acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  philosophy  of  his  profession,  to  discuss  the  best  methods 
of  imparting  instruction,  and  to  establish  principles  by  which  the  value  of  methods 
may  be  tested ;  that  the  impartation  of  school-instruction  is  not  properly  a  part  of  it, 
but  rather  the  cultivation  of  an  esprit  de  corps,  of  a  social,  a  sympathetic,  a  professional  . 
connection  with  each  other,  that  all  may  work  upon  a  plan,  and  that  the  Mst  powible 
one. 

On  the  second  topic,  "  object-teaching,"  the  tone  of  the  essayist,  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Lowell,  was  rather  depreciative,  the  disposition  being  rather  to  exalt  objective  or 
illustrative  teaching  as  the  more  effective  method,  inaeed, ''  the  most  effective  of  all 
means  of  instruction,"  to  be  used  in  every  school  and  to  contribute  to  the  interest  of 
every  study. 

The  essay  of  Prof.  Thompson  on  agricultural  education  was  an  exposition  and  a 
vindication  of  the  system  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  was  followed  by  a  brief 
speech  from  Qovemor  Ftrrnas,  in  commendation  of  the  one  belonging  to  the  State. 

A  paper  on  ''The  best  method  of  moral  instruction,"  by  Professor  J.  H.  Kellom,  con- 
*  duded  the  exercises  as  far  as  the  report  has  been  thus  far  printed. 
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COUNTY -8UPKRINTKNDKNTS. 


Adams.... 
An(elop«  . 


Bnflblo 

Burt 

BaUer  .... 

G&M 

Cedar 

Cheyenne. 

Glar 

Colkx.... 
Coming.... 
Dakota  ... 
Dawson... 

Dixoa 

I>odge 

Douglas.. 
Ffllmore .. 
Franklin.. 

Gage 

HaB 

HamOton. 
Harlan.... 
Howard  .. 
Jeflferson  . 
Johnson .. 
Kearney  .. 
Knox 


Uneoln 

Madison 

Merrick 

Nemaha 

Xtnekolls 

Ctoe 

Pawnee 

Platte 

Polk 

Richardson  .. 
Saline 

f«py 

Sannders 

Seward 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

York 


A.H.Bowen 

B.C.  Palmer 

Rev.  Samael  P.  Boolman 

D.  A.Crowell 

Rey.  E.  M.  Holland 

W.J.Evana 

U.W.  Wise .• 

Hon.  Lewis  M.  Howard. . . 

George  R.  Ballon 

J.  8.  Schermerhom 

Rev.  A.  Sutherland 

Robert  Robb 

John  T.Spencer 

Richard  O^Keef 

W.S.  Bates 

JohnCavton 

Jeremiah  Behm 

John  Dempster 

A.S.  Martin 

L.B.  Filley 

John  D.  Hays 

Byron  D.Brown 

Hiram  BlLnce 

Thompson  McNabb 

Dr.  P.L.  Chapman 

8.Wolford 

L.  A.  Kent 

J.H.BilUDg8 

A.M.Oho8t 

A.T.Peay , 

Lew.  P.  Taylor 

Charles  E.  Mead 

S.W.Mc6rew 

D.  W.  Montgomery 

H.SL  Raymond 

John  M.  Osborne 

Charles  A.Speloe 

James  Bell 

F.M.WiUiams 

James  McC  reed  V 

George  C.  Potwin , 

Walter  Fleming 

George  B.France 

A.  C.  T.  Stevens 

Byron  F.Yonng 

Rer.  C.  G.  Bisbee 

ILB.  Crawford 

Edward  Kellogg 

H.H.Tate 


Juniata. 

Oakdale. 

Hammond. 

Croweltowb. 

Tekamah. 

Savannah. 

Plattsmouth. 

Green  lalaud. 

Sidney. 

Sutton. 

Schuyler. 

West  Pohit 

Dakota  City. 

Plum  Creek. 

lona. 

Pebble  Creek. 

Omaha. 

Ohiowa. 

Bloomington. 

Beatrice. 

Grand  Island. 

Orville  City. 

Republican  City. 

St.  PauL 

Fairbury. 

Tecnmseh. 

LoweU. 

Niobrara. 

Lincoln. 

Cottonwood. 

Norfolk. 

Lone  Tree. 

BrownviUe. 

Kiowa. 

Nebraska  City. 

Pawnee  City. 

Columbus. 

BeUviUe. 

Salem. 

Pleasant  HiU. 

PapilUon. 

Sand  Greek. 

Milford. 

Canton. 

Hebron. 

Fontanelle. 

Taflfe. 

RedClond. 

MoFadden. 
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IVETADA. 

[From  the  blennifd  report  of  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  State-superintendent  of  pnblio  Instmction,  for  the  years 

1871  and  1872.] 


Dee.3l,l87a  I>oc31,1873. 


SCHOOL-rUHDS,  PERMANENT  AND  DISTRIBUTIVK. 


Amount  in  State-Orredncihle)  school-fitnd 

Increase  

Amonnt  disbursed  from  general  (dlstributiTe)  scfaool-ftind  during  the  school-years 
of  1869-70  and  1871-72,  respectively 

Increase 


$58,000  00 


17, 124  41 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Total  school-ezpenditore  In  all  tile  counties  of  the  State 

Increase 

Surplus  of  school 'moneys  reported  in  county-treasuries  at  close  of  sehool-year.... 


73,836  64 
"i7.'527'22' 


$104.000  00 
46,000  00 

23.613  74 
5,489  33 


96.468  82 
24.632  18 
12,492  86 


1871. 

1873. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Kumber  of  boys  between  6  and  18  years  of  age.................................. 

1^153 

2.529 

Increase  itince  1870 ..........................*...... 

461 

Nnmbor  of  glrl«  between  6  and  18  years  of  ago 

2,257 

2,421 
587 

InnrAAtta  iiin<M  Ifl70  .    ^..^'^^.,_-^    .T.,^^^^^,,  ^^,,,^  ,,,...,^, ,,,,,,,,, ^- 

Whole  niimb'^r  of  children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 

4,409 

'•Z 

Increase  since  1870 

^Thole  number  of  children  under  6  vears  of  aira...... ............................ 

2.909 

185 

Increase  since  1870 '................................ 

Whole  Dumb<>r  of  pen>ops  between  18  and  21  years  of  age.............. ........ ^-^ 

219 

Increase  since  1870  ....................................................... 

67 

Total  number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age 

6,291 

8.445 

2,154 

861 

Incrt^ase  since  1870 

T^Thole  number  of  children  between  4  and  6  vears  of  aire  ......................... 

676 

iDcreaM since  1870 

326 

Whole  number  of  such  attending  public  schools.................................. 

126 

135 

Increase  since  1870 

9 

^Whole  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  public  schools  ................................ 

1,676 

1,821 
945 

Increase  since  1870  .................  .  ................................... 

Whole  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  public  sdiools. .................. .............. 

1,430 

1,551 
944 

Increftse fdnce  1870 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools.. ........ ..............5....... 

3,106 

3,372 
389 

iDCrfiAHe  iiinfte  1R70  --,^,,x^.r-.^., ..,,-..»,,-,», .r,., ,,,.,■,...,.-,,..,,...». 

Average  nunnber  b**1oogiDg  -...,. 

2,379 

IPCreASe    «inC«    1870   rr...^^^....'^,--.T......,.r........-r..........,...-....T^^ 

Averag"  di^iJy  attendanra -,,-,, ^,,,, -,,^,,,,,.,, -.,-», T_,,--^,.,,,,, - 

9;  080 

bicrease  since  1870 

Number  of  children  reported  as  attendimr  nrlvate  schools  t  ..^..-.....*.. .....«•*... 

354 

439 

Increase  since  1870 , 

90 

Niifnb«r  of  childran  bAtTveep  16  and  18  yAarg  not  attending  a?iy  fchool  ,„.^^~tt,-.,- 

1,225 

1,410 
560 

Increase  since  1870 ' ,....1...'. ..,--» 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

24 

99 

Increase  over  1870 

11 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  public  schools....... .............................. 

50 

47 

Increase  over  1870 

19 

Whole  numbcfr  of  teachers  In  public  schools  ..................................... 

74 

76 

Increase  over  1870... 

33 

Number  of  tc>afthATM  In  pnblfc  and  private  schools 

88 

Increase  over  VBTO 

25 

Highest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers,  (in  coin) 

$175  00 

Increase  over  1870 

900 

Hiffhest  monihly  nay  of  female  teachers,  fin  coin) 

150  00 

Increase  over  1870.................... 

Lowest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers,  (in  coin)  ................................. 

75  00 

Increase  over  1870 

5  00 

Lowest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers,  (in  coin)................................ 

40  00 

Increase  over  1870 - 

A  veraire  monthi v  nav  of  male'te^ichers.  (in  coin)  ................................ 

$106  92 

116  53 

Increase  over  1870 

Averaire  monthly  nav  of  female  teacher8i(in  coin) 

83  64 

88  73 

mcrease  over  1870 
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1671. 


1873. 


LEROTH  OF  SCHOOL-TXRM. 

Number  of  lohools  maintained  9  months  and  oyer 

Number  of  schools  malntahied  more  than  6  and  leu  than  9  monthi 

Nmnber  of  schools  maintained  leM  than  6  months 

Arerage  number  of  months  schools  were  maintained. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  Of  school-districts  in  the  State 

Knmber  of  districts  reporting  according  to  law 

Nomberof  districts  which  hare  voted  a  distriot-taz 

Number  of  districts  using  the  entire  State-series  of  text-books 

Number  of  free  public  sdiools  maintained  without  rate-bills 

Number  of  primary  schools 

Number  of  intermediate  schools i 

Kamber  of  grammar-sehoob 

Number  of  high  schools 

Number  of  unclassified  schools ._ 

Whole  number  of  schools .T. 

scHOOL-Honaxs. 

Number  of  new  school-houses  erected 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 

Number  of  school-houses  rented 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit  for  use 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  fiimiture 

Valuation  of  school-apparatus 

Valuation  of  school-libraries 


26 

31 

15 

17 

8 

18 

MM.  lid. 

8  mos.  10  d. 

54 

58 

38 

38 

3 

5 

24 

37 

32 

49 

8 

9 

6 

6 

8 

8 

1 

1 

45 

58 

68 

76 

5 

6 

43 

50 

11 

15 

4 

8 

$56,330 

$69,413 

755 

1,067 

1,100 

1,207 

THE  PEBMANENT  FUND. 

As  tbe  result  of  nniisaal  activity  in  the  sale  of  public  lands,  this  fhnd  has  rapidly 
grown. 

By  tbe  loss  of  special*  deposits,  it  suffered  in  tbe  treasury-defalcation  of  1870  to 
the  extent  of  over  $43,000,  and,  in  addition,  it  has  been  diminished  since  that  date 
by  the  sum  of  |12,050,  for  expenses  allowed,  as  per  controller's  report.  An  increase  in 
the  fund  under  these  circumstances  is  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

The  fund  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  having  attained  satisfactory  proportions. 
It  will  yield,  for  the  fiscal  year  1873,  about  $10,000  for  distribution.  This  will  pay  $2 
towards  defraying  the  tuition-expenses  of  each  child  of  school-age  in  the  State,  or  $100 
to  each  public  school  of  50  children.  The  present  endowment  is,  therefore,  only  suffi- 
cient to  employ  a  teacher  for  the  average  public  school  for  one  month  in  the  year.  Nine 
months*  tuition  must  be  paid  for  by  direct  taxation. 

If  the  i>ermauent  fund  to-day  amounted  to  $1,000,000  it  could  be  considered  hardly- 
more  than  a  generous  endowment  for  the  public  schools.  Amounting  to  barely  one-tenth 
this  sum,  its  condition  appeals  for  legislative  protection  against  the  merciless  spoliation 
it  has  been  compelled  to  suffer.  It  has  been  made  to  serve  the  present  convenience  of 
the  State.  By  supporting  the  land-office  during  selection  and  sale  of  the  public  bnild- 
ing-grantj  the  chudren's  fund  helped  to  build  the  State-capitol.  Unless  the  existing 
land-law  is  changed,  the  children's  fund  will,  in  like  manner,  assist  in  the  endowment 
of  the  State-university.  This  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  less  to  its  profit. 
Every  interest  involved  demands  that  the  State-school-fund  be  rendered  in  reahty,  as 
it  is  in  name,  an  irreducible  fund. 

COUNTT-SCHOOL-FINANCBS. 

The  superintendent  says :  **  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  report  contains  but  a 
meager  statement  of  transactions  in  the  school-fund  of  the  several  counties.  By  col- 
lation of  statistics  received  from  treasurers  and  superintendents^  I  am  able  to  give  a  table 
of  total  expenditures  and  of  balances,  but  a  detailed  exhibit  is  impossible.  The  failure 
to  procure  complete  and  reliable  financial  returns  is  due  to  unfortunate  legislation  had 
at  the  last  session.  The  statute  authorizing  county-superintendents  to  draw  warrants 
on  the  county-school-fund,  was  repealed,  and  they  were  thereby  deprived  of  informa- 
tion with  which  they  are  required  to  furnish  this  department.  The  legislation  referred 
to  was,  doubtless,  well  intended,  but  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  working  of  the 
school-law,  and  should  be  rescinded.  For  several  reasons  the  former  provisions  should 
be  restoretL" 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  suj^rintendent,  after  alluding  to  the  unusual  activity  in  educational  matters 
lately  evinced  in  several  counties,  resulting  in  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  the 
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purchase  of  new  fuiiiiturey  and  the  employment  of  better  qualified  teachers,  says :  *'  It 
cannot  be  claimed,  however,  that  the  i^rand  intent  of  onr  educational,  scheme  is  yet 
fully  realized.  There  must  be  radical  improvement  in  several  respects  before  the  sys- 
tem can  be  said  to  be  in  successful  operation.  There  are  defects  in  its  working  which 
seriously  impair  its  efficiency.  Not  one-half  our  schools  approximate  excellence  in 
either  the  extent  or  quality  of  instruction  furnished.  And  this^  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  advance  of  most  States  in  the  average  duration  of  our  schools,  the 
average  compensation  of  teachers,  and  the  average  expenditures  per  pupil. 

''  We  are  at  present  advantaged  above  all  other  States  in  the  item  of  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  our  schools.  We  have  a  maximum  of  taxable  territory  with  a  minimum  of 
school-population.  Our  leading  industry  is  of  a  character  calculated^  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  pursuit,  to  afford  a  diminished  ratio  of  juvenile  to  adult  inhabitants, 
while  it  yields  a  generous  revenue  for  the  support  of  public  institutions.  In  conse- 
quence we  are  able,  with  perhaps  less  of  eflTort  than  is  required  in  other  States,  to  ex- 
pend a  larger  sum  ^pon  the  education  of  each  child.  The  |19.17  expended  per  capita 
in  furnishing  common-school-privileges  to  the  children  of  the  State  in  1870  was,  proba- 
bly, a  no  more  creditable  outlay  than  was  the  (7.^  paid  in  Illinois  or  the  $6.86  paid 
in  New  York,  or  even  the  $2.75  paid  in  Missouri.  The  total  expenditure  in  the  State 
first  named  was  nearly  $7,000,000,  while  in  our  own4t  was  less  than  $75,000. 

"  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  boast,  except  it  is  clear  that  our  large  per-oapita  expendi- 
ture procures  for  us  better  results  than  are  elsewhere  realized.  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  ou^ht  not.  While  there  are  less  than  5,000  children  of  school-age  m  the  Stat« 
and  onr  distributive  fund,  as  in  the  present  year,  amounts  to  nearly  $100,000,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  excuse  for  manifest  deficiencies  in  the  extent  and  character  of  facilities 
furnished.  There  ought  to  be  afforded  in  this  State  more  tuition,  and  that  of  a  better 
quality,  than  is  enjoyed  elsewhere  on  this  continent.  If  certain  changes  in  the  plan  of 
apportionment  are  adopted,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall  immediately  achieve  distinc- 
tion in  the  respect  first  named.  I  am  not  so  hopeful  of  rapid  improvement  in  the 
second  and  more  important  item.  If  legislation  were  competent  to  insure  that  the 
employing  parties  shall  be  neither  careless  nor  ignorant,  neither  venal  nor  prejudiced, 
there  womd  be  prospect  of  reform.  There  is  no  lack  of  qualified  applicants,  and,  as  a 
rule,  where  there  are  faithful  tlnstees  there  is  ao  excellent  school.  The  weakness  of 
the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  local  officers  are  not  under  compulsion  to  act  wisely 
or  honorably.  Its  burden  is  that  they  sometimes  conspire  to  act  foolishly  and  wickedly. 
If  the  law  could  make  certain  that  examiners  and  trustees  shall  be  intelligent,  honest, 
capable,  and  efficient,  there  would  be  promise  of  better  results  fh>m  our  liberal  ex- 
penditure. 

"  No  more  important  subject  can  be  broached  by  legislative  wisdom  than  is  pre- 
sented by  the  urgent  demand  that  qualified  teachers  be  furnished  every  district  in  the 
State." 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  February  and  March,  1873,  several  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report  were  adopted  as  amendments  to  the 
school-law.    The  most  important  amendments  are  as  follows : 

The  portion  of  the  law  relating  to  trustees  is  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the 
boards  shall  be  so  constituted  that  there  may  always  be  at  least  one  experienced  member. 
The  powers  of  trustees  are  enlarged  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  possible 
without  a  vote  of  the  district.  The  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  Storey 
County,  proposing  to  make  the  proceedings  of  trustees  public,  was  also  adopted.  They 
are  now  required  to  keep  a  record  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
tax-payers  in  the  district  and  to  publish  in  some  newspaper  full  miuutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  session. 

The  countv-superintendent  is  authorized  to  appoint  two  competent  persons,  who, 
with  himself,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examination,  of  which  he  shall  be  the  chair- 
man. 

A  life-certificate  of  any  State  or  a  diploma  of  a  California  State  normal  school  shall  en- 
title the  holder  to  a  county-certificate,  without  examination,  provided  that  such  State- 
certificate  or  diploma  shall  be  presented  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

OOBfPULBORT  LAW. 

By  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  February,  1873,  it  is  made  obligatory  upon  pa- 
rents and  guardians  to  send  every  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  to  a  pub- 
lic schooler  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks  in  each  school-year,  at  least  eight  weeks 
of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  the  child  is  being  otherwise  instructed  or  is  ex- 
cused from  attendance  by  the  board  of  trustees  for  some  satisfactoi^y  reason. 

The  penalty  for  non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $100  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $^)0 
for  each  subsequent  offense. 
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The  children  of  indigent  parents  thus  compelled  to  attend  school  shsJl  he  furnished 
with  hooks  hy  the  school-trustees. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

The  superintendent,  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  compulsory  law,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

"  The  statistics  show  that,  on  an  average  during  the  past  school-year,  not  quite  one- 
half  the  children  of  school-age  in  the  State  were  m  attendance  at  the  public  schools. 
If  due  allowance  he  made  for  those  attending  private  school,  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend  any  school,  and  for  those  under  18  who  have  acquired  a  common-school- 
education,  there  will  remain,  probably,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school- 
population  who  ought  to  be  in  school  but  are  not.  The  number  reported  as  not  en- 
rolled in  schools,  public  or  private,  is  23  per  cent,  of  the  school-population.  When 
all  reasonable  deductions  have  been  made,  it  will  probably  be  found  true  that  the  pro- 
portion of  those  willfully  refusing  this  first  privilege  and  duty  of  citizenship  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  demand  legislative  interference  in  the  interest  of  a'better  attendance." 

DURATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

It  appears  that  in  only  two  counties  of  the  State  was  a  full  school-year  (ten  months) 
of  tuition  given:  that  three  counties  gave  eight  months  and  less  than  ten ;  six  counties 
six  months  and  less  than  eight ;  and  two  counties  less  than  six.  Of  the  seventy-six 
schools  in  the  State,  less  than  half  were  sustained  nine  months.  These  facts  show  a 
radical  deficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  school-system.  '^  It  is  time,''  says  the  super- 
intendent, '*  that  some  means  of  preventing  this  inequality  in  the  amount  of  tuition 
furnished  residents  In  different  districts  be  sought  and  applied.  The  nature  of  the 
difficulty  suggests  the  remedy.  Short  terms  are  invariably  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
want  of  funds.  They  occur  only  in  sparsely-settled  districts  and  are  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  jwo  rata  plan  of  the  distribution  of  public  moneys."  The  **  unjust  discrimi- 
nation of  the  present  plan  "  may  be  readily  corrected,  either  by  a  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts or  by  adoption  of  the  plan  of  distribution  recommended  in  the  last  report.  This 
proposes  that  a  portion  of  the  school-fund  of  each  couuty  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  number  of  districts  in  the  county  and  the  remainder  pro  rata,  according  to  the 
number  of  census-children,  as  at  present. 

NEGRO  CHILDREN. 

In  explanation  of  the  omission  of  all  statistics  concerning  these  the  superintendent 
says:  '^I  am  happy  to  say  that,  practically,  the  children  of  all  citizens  are  now  free 
to  attend  our  public  schools.  The  statute  still  discriminates  against  the  children  of 
colored  citizens,  but  by  decision  of  the  supremo  court,  rendered  in  January  last,  the 
section  excluding  negroes  was  declared  unconstitutional.  I  believe  that  this  ruling 
has  been  cheerfcQly  complied  with  throughout  the  State  and  that  the  privilege  it  se- 
cures is  eagerly  ei{joyed  by  the  hitherto  proscribed  race." 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  some  provision  for  the  normal  instruction 
of  those  who  design  to  become  teachers.  With  tbe  present  sparse  population  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  normal  school  is  deemed  impracticable.  But  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  California  statute,  this  State  can,  by  an  appropriation  of  $100  per  pupil, 
secure  admission  for  its  pupils  to  the  State  normal  school  at  San  Jos6.  It  is  believed 
that  an  appropriation  of  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars  biennially  will  meet  the  require- 
naentsof  the  case  and  result  in  an  improved  condition  of  public  instruction. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  March,  1873,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  locating  the  State  University 
and  providing  for  its  control  and  maintenance. 

^e  uni7er8ity  is  to  be  located  at  the  town  of  Elko,  provided  that  the  citizens  of  tbe 
town  ffive  to  the  university  twenty  acres  of  land  with  a  building  furnished  and 
ready  for  occupancy,  costing  not  less  than  |10,000  and  adapted  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  not  less  than  one  hundred  pupils. 

Tuition  is  to  be  free  and  no  one  is  to  be  excluded  on  account  of  sex,  race,  or  color. 

Immediate  selection  and  sale  of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land  granted  tbe  State 
bv  act  of  Congress  for  the  establishmeut  and  maintenance  of  a  university  are  ordered. 
Tne  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "irreducible  university»-fund."  The  money  derived  from  certain  specified  sources 
shall  constitute  a  contingent  fund. 

The  preparatory  department  is  to  be  opened  within  three  months  after  the  reception 
of  a  deed  of  the  land  &om  the  citizens  of  Elko.  . 
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LIST   OF   SCHOOL-OFFICIALS   IN   NEVADA. 

Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  State-tuperintendeut  of  public  ifutruaion,  Omnon  CHt^, 

COUNTT-SUPXRINTEKDXNTS. 


County. 

Name. 

F08t^>ffl«e. 

Churchill  .....»...•.•.••••■.••.•••. 

E.  P.  Hall 

Rev.  G.  B.  Hinkle 

Genoa. 

Elko 

T.  B.Henley 

Elko. 

Esmf^rnlAft ........  .•■■>*••..■••••• 

W.  H.H.  BnekleT 

Aoror^ 

Hnmboldt..' 

C.  C  henowi  th ............................. . 

lAkMtfT ...r,,.„T.xr-,..r. 

J.  R.  Williamson 

Aoetin. 

Lincoln........ 

Lonii  Snttan 

Pioche. 

Lyon  ......••.....•.•.•......•.•... 

surer  City. 
Belmont 

Nye 

J.  Y.  Hathaway 

Onnsby ....»-.». .»i--rT--»Ti.».r. -t»- 

T^ff,  ar^nlnw 

■  Carson. 

Storey'............................. 

J.N.Flint 

Virginia. 
Beno. 

WMhofl 

OrvittRing I 

White  Pine 

H.8.Her^ck,  ILD 

Hamilton. 
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[Prom  the  amnalreportof  HonT  John  W.  Slmonds,  State-iaperlntondentof  pnbUo  tautraotton,  for  1873.] 

FUNDS. 

Amoant  of  school-reyenne  raised  by  taxation,  as  reqaired  by  law |367, 552  23 

Amonnt  raised  by  town  or  district  bej^ond  what  the  law  requires 66, 598  69 

Amonnt  received  from  local  funds,  railroad-tax,  and  literary  fond 57, 518  41 

Amount  contribated  by  individuals « 10,868  27 

KXPENDrrURSS. 

Total  amonnt  expended  for  support  of  public  schools 507, 446  49 

Average  appropriation  for  eacn  registered  scholar 7  38 

•  ===== 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Number  of  children  of  Bobool-age  in  the  State 76.167 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school— boys,  36^529 ;  girls,  33,345 69, 874 

Decrease  during  the  year 2,888 

Average  attenctence 46,759 

Decrease  of  average  attendance  during  the  year 2,534 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number 68 

Number  of  children  reported  4-14  years  of  age  not  attending  any  school  3, 680 

Decrease  of  the  same. .« 922 

PRIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  resident  scholars  reported  attending  private  schools . . . « 2, 613 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  State 3,823 

Number  of  male  teachers 527 

Number  of  female  teachers 3,296 

Average  wa^es  per  month  of  male  teachers,  including  board |40  78 

Increase  during  the  year $3  22 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers,  including  board (23  84 

Decrease  during  the  year |0  49 

Number  of  teacners  in  the  State  teaching  for  the  first  time 632 

Increase - 15 

Number  reported  having  attended  teachers'  institutes 1, 762 

SCHOOL-PROPEBTY. 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  with  lots  and  appurtenances $1, 917, 625  00 

Value  of  school-apparatus 27,345  00 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit  for  their  purpose 40*2 

Deerteee  during  the  year 29 

Number  built  and  repaired  during  the  year 222 

Costof  the  same,  including  land,  fences,  &o |111,604  00 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-districts  .-.- 2,183 

Nxmiber  of  schools 1 2,496 

Increase  during  the  year 44 

Number  of  graded  schools 392 

Increase 67 

Number  of  schools  averaging  twelve  scholars,  or  less,  for  the  year 938 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

Encouraging  reports  were  received  by  the  superintendent  from  131  towns,  com- 
prising three-fourths  of  the  school-population  in  the  State,  containing  unmistakable 
evidences  of  improvement  and  progress  in  school-work  ana  of  a  healthful  and  vigor- 
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oas  interest  in  behalf  of  the  pablic  schools.  An  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  par 
rents  is  evident  from  the  number  of  visits  made  to  the  schools  and  irom  the  number 
of  new  school-houses  built  and  of  old  ones  repaired.  There  has  also  been  an  increase 
of  attendance  and  a  decrease  of  tardiness.  Several  graded  schools  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  in  others  the  system  of  classification  has  been  improved,  while  in  a  few  cases 
districts  have  been  united  aud  the  town-system  adopted.  Exceptions  to  the  general 
good  progress  of  educational  work  are  found  in  the  sparsely-settled  portions  of  the 
State.  Ninety  towns  thus  located  failed  to  make  any  report  to  the  superintendent, 
while  six  of  those  reporting  complain  of  a  general  indifference  as  to  school-affairs. 

A  circular  for  information  was  sent  by  the  superintendent  to  school-committees  and 
city-  and  town-superintendents,  and  to  a  number  of  experienced  teachers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  in  a  full  and  accurate  manner  the  real  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  inviting  comments  upon  the  facts  given  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  measures  for  improving  the  schools,  particularly  those  in  the  rural  districts. 
Replies  to  this  circular  of  inquiry,  received  from  85  towns  in  all  sections  of  the  State 
andirom  13  teachers,  embrace  the  following  facts: 

SCHOOL-APPARATUS. 

Scarcely  2  per  cent.^of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  are  supplied  ^th  an  appro- 
priate dictionary  of  the  language ;  not  I  per  cent,  have  globes ;  about  li  per  cent- 
possess  outline-  or  wall-maps,  and  80  schools  in  every  one  hundred  are  not  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  blackboard-surface.  Another  obstacle  complained  of,  in 
the  way  of  the  pi:osperity  of  the  schools,  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  text-books,  par- 
ticularly iu  the  rural  districts.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  a  uniformity 
of  books  in  the  towns. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Many  small,  isolated  neighborhoods  requiring  school-advantages  are  a  result  of  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  State,  while,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  settlers  to  leave 
the  farm  and  congregate  in  villages  and  cities,  the  schools  in  such  localities  are  too 
small  to  be  properly  classified.  The  superintendent  of  Soqth  Hampton  reports  one 
school  in  which  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  throughout  the  year  was  but 
five.  Another  reports  the  least  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  three,  a  union  of  dis- 
tricts being  forbidden  by  a  lake  and  mountains  between.  From  another  county  the 
word  comes,  "  Schools  very  small ;  several  from  four  to  eight  scholars.  School-houses 
are  generally  badly  located,  packed  away  in  some  corner  or  out-of-the-way  place,  upon 
some  hill ;  old,  having  poor  seats."  From  Exeter,  the  principal  of  an  academy  writes : 
'^  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  condition  of  schools  m  our  sparsely-settled  dis- 
tricts is  generally  bad.  I  believe  in  consolidation  ;  have  good  school- houses  and  good 
teachers/'  Another  teacher  writes,  from  Lebanon :  *•  The  condition  of  our  public 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  is  deplorable.  The  schools  are  too  small  to  be  properly 
classified.  The  teachers  are  compelled  to  work  without  suitable  apparatus  and  with- 
out the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  parents."  On  the  other  hand,  the  superintend- 
ent of  Bath  County  writes :  "  The  rural  or  back  districts  are  very  far  ahead  of  the 
villages  in  exhibitions  of  real  interest  iu  the  success  of  their  schools,  are  freer  in  their 
contributions  of  wood  and  board  in  order  to  lengthen  them,  and,  in  fact,  seem  much 
more  alive  to  offer  inducements  to  their  children  to  improve.'^ 

DISTRICT-  vs.  TOWN-SYSTEM. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  school-officers  of  the  State,  expressed  in  their  replies  to 
the  superintendent's  circular  of  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  country 
schools,  is  represented  by  the  following : 

"  The  only  effectual  way  to  improve  these  schools  is  to  abolish  the  district-  and  adopt 
the  town-system,  as  allowed  and  recommended  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  Jtme  ses- 
sion, 1870.''  *^  By  the  town-system  a  more  systematic  and  efficient  organization  of  the 
schools  can  be  effected.  *  *  *  The  power  often  exercised,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
schools  in  small  districts,  by  men  either  ignorant  or  unprogressive,  or  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, would  be  rendered  impotent  for  evu  under  this  system.  The  poorer  aud  more 
sparsely-settled  districts,  whose  schools  are  shortened  to  the  minimum  length  by  the 
district-system,  would  be  especially  benefited  by  having  secured  to  them  an  equal 
amount  of  schooling  with  the  most  favored  section.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  un- 
dei:  the  district-system,  that  in  the  division  of  school-money  the  wealthy  districts  araw 
more  money  than  can  be  judiciously  expended  for  the  support  of  their  schoolSj  and  it 
is  held  by  them  without  benefit  to  any  one,  \vhile  it  ought  to  and  should  be  used  in  those 
districts  which  sorely  need  it.  Under  the  town-system  this  inequality  and  injustice 
would  be  obviated  and  every  dollar  appropriated  for  schools  would  be  spent  for  its 
legitimate  purpose." 

The  opinion  of  the  superintendent  upon  this  subject,  after  an  official  association  of 
two  years  with  the  public  schools,  is  that  *'  a  complete  abolition  of  the  school-districts 
would  contribute  most  effectively  to  improve  and  advance  the  interests  of  education 
in  the  rural  neighborhoods."  , 
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PRUDEKTIAL  OOMMITTEBS. 

Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  communications  returned  to  the  superintendent's  office  hy 
town-school-committeee  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  system,  which  commits 
the  employing  of  teaghers  to  one  party  and  their  examination  to  another,  is  a  great 
barrier  to  the  success  of  educatioDal  efforts.  One  sa^s :  '*  The  office  of  prudential  com- 
mittee should  be  abolished.  They  have  too  man^  friends  and  relatives/'  In  some  lo- 
calities, it  is  stated,  the  custom  prevails  of  selecting  prudential  committees  by  routine. 
Each  man  must  have  his  turn,  -whether  interested  by  having  children  in  school  or  not. 
He  generally  employs  his  daughter  or  some  other  relative,  so  as  to  keep  the  money  in 
the  fiEunily. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  PARENTS. 

Beplies  to  inquiry  14,  as  to  the  value  of  parents^  visits  to  schools,  are  in  the  following 
vein: 

"  The  value  of  parents'  visits  to  schools  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  thei^  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  visit  them.  I  have  witnessed  the  good  results  of  such  visits." 
Another:  ''Parents  should  visit  the  schools  and  witness  the  conduct  of  their  children. 
Bnch  visitation  could  not  but  result  in  good.  Educated  parents  are  culpably  remiss  in 
this  respect  in  withholding  priceless  favors  from  their  o£&pring."  Another :  "  I  have 
always  felt  severely  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  system,  and  especially  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  their  children,  in  entirely  leaving  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  teacher.  Many  schools  are  never  visited  except  by  the  committee,  and 
not  often  enough  by  them."  Another  writes :  '*  Their  value  is  priceless.  By  frequent 
visits  parents  manifest  an  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  children 
feel  the  influence  and  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertions.  These  visits  are  also  en- 
couraging to  the  teacher.    The  schools  are  much  better  and  all  parties  are  benefited." 

Among  the  means  of  improving  the  schools  suggested  at  the  teachers'  institutes  held 
in  the  8tat«  during  the  year  past,  that  of  the  co-operation  of  parents  was  strongly 
urged.  "Parents,"  it  was  remarked,  "should  come  into  the  school-room  every  week. 
It  will  encourage  the  children  to  try  to  evince  good  progress.  Well-trained  children 
like  to  appear  well  before  their  parents.  There  is  often  a  failure  in  schools  for  want 
of  a  familiarity  between  parents  and  teachers.  When  there  is  no  longer  less  care  for 
the  school-children  than  for  the  farm-animalS|  we  shall  see  more  effort  to  visit  them." 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 

The  growing  interest  of  women  in  the  public  schools  and  the  importance  to  these 
of  their  influence  and  supervision  are  recognized  in  the  passage  of  the  foUowing  act 
by  the  New  Hampshire  State-legislature  of  1872 : 

"  Section  1.  Any  female  citizen  of  any  school-district,  of  adult  age,  who  has  resided 
therein  for  six  months  at  least,  may  hold  and  discharge  the  duties  of  prudential  com- 
mittee of  such  district,  whenever  chosen  thereto  by  the  legal  voters  of  such  district 
or  appointed  by  the  ma^or  and  aldermen  of  any  citv  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town. 

^  bEC.  2.  Any  female  citizen  of  any  city  or  to^ni,  of  adult  aee,  who  has  resided  therein 
for  six  months  at  least,  may  hold  and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  school- 
committee  of  such  city  or  town,  whenever  chosen  thereto  by  the  legal  voters  of  such 
city  or  town  or  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  such  city  or  the  selectmen  of 
such  town." 

MOSIC. 

Yocal  music  and  elementary  drawing,  though  not  yet  required  studies  in  the  schools 
of  New  Hampshire,  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  them,  with  the  best  possible 
results.  The  Manchester  board  of  education  reports  the  influence  of  its  study  in  that 
city  as  manifest  in  better  reading  and  speakinpr,  in  purity,  sweetness,  and  clearness  of 
tone,  and  in  fullness  and  distinctness  of  enunciation. 

The  replies  received  by  the  superintendent  to  inquiry  9,  in  his  circular,  "  Do  you 
commend  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music  in  common  schools  T"  are  represented 
by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  them :  "  If  innocent  pleasure,  if  increasing  use- 
fulness, if  good  health,  if  correct  morals,  if  capacity  of  intellect,  are  to  be  considered 
among  the  advantages  of  our  education,  then  music,  and  especially  vocal  music,  as  a 
hranch  of  practical  importance,  should  not  be  neglected  in  our  public  schools.  *  * 
Every  one  who  has  an  ear  with  which  to  hear  and  a  voice  with  which  to  speak  can 
learn  to  sing.  Some  may  be  mechanical  singers,  but  are  there  not,  also,  mechanical 
readers?  Among  other  important  objects  served  by  the  practice  of  music  in  schools, 
the  advantage  of  it  to  the  health  is  urged.  The  proper  position,  the  vocalization  of 
breath,  the  sustained  tones,  the  required  promptness  in  vocal  music  as  i  t  is  practiced 
in  the  schools,  are  all  favorable  U}  a  proper  development  of  the  physical  system. 
There  would  be  jess  of  biliousness,  less  of  sloggish  circulation,  less  impediment  in 
secretions,  and  far  less  consumption  in  the  world, If  there  were  more  singing." 
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DRAWING. 

The  saperintondeDt  of  schools  at  Nashua  states  that,  while  drawing  is  a  presorihed 
study  in  the  grammar-  and  high  schools  of  that  city,  it  is  not  on  the  programme  of 
studies  for  the  lower  grades,  an  arrangement  which,  he  thinks,''  seems  to  reyerse  the 
natural  order.  The  work  should  commence  in  the  primary  school,  and  it  should,  in 
connection  with  writing,  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  that  course  of  study.  One  of 
the  first  impulses  of  the  child,  at  home  or  at  school,  is  to  draw  something.  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  large  number  and  fit  proportions  of  the  objects  whicb  many  of 
OUT  youngest  children  readily  draw  on  slate  or  blackboard.        •  •  •  • 

It  is  an  exploded  idea  that  only  a  few  gifted  ones  can  learn  to  draw.  Taking  scholars 
of  the  same  average  ability,  it  has  been  invariably  found  that  more  can  be  taught  to 
draw  well  than  read  satisfactorily  or  spell  correctly." 

Upon  this  subject  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  State-director  of  art  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  quoted  by  the  Milford  school-committee,  to  the  effect  that  "There  are 
but  four  classes  of  human  bein^  whom  it  is  not  found  practicable  to  interest  in 
drawing :  they  are  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  lunatic,  and  the  paralytic.  Of  the  rest  of 
mankind  and  womankind  exactly  100  per  cent,  can  be  taught  to  draw."  As  to  the 
utility  of  this  acquirement,  the  same  eentleman  says :  "  I  venture  to  say  that  in  every 
workshop  or  factory  where  no  knowledge  of  drawing  is  possessed  by  the  workmen, 
there  is  a  wast-e  of  material,  a  waste  of  time,  and  an  inferior  article  produced  in  the 
end,  evils  which  are  a  loss  to  the  employer  through  sacrificing  of  his  materials  and  in- 
feriority of  work,  a  loss  to  the  workman  througn  his  time  navin^  to  be  wasted  in 
experiments,  and  a  loss  to  the  public  of  tasteful  objects  to  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost." 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  law  for  compelling  attendance  at  school,  i>asBed  by  the  State-legislatore,  July, 
1871,  provides  that  every  parent,  ^ardian,  master,  or  other  person  having  the  cus- 
tody, control,  or  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  residing 
within  two  miles  of  school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  twelve  weeks  at 
least  during  each  year,  unless  excused  by  the  school-committee  of  the  town  on  the 
ground  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity  or  upon  that  of  having  received  private  in- 
struction for  the  required  length  or  time.  The  penalty  incurred  by  guardians  of  chil- 
dren for  violation  of  this  law  is  $10  for  the  first  offense  and  for  all  subsequent  ones  $20. 
-It  is  made  the  duty  of  school-committees,  boards  of  education,  and  superintending 
school -committees,  respectively,  to  sue  for  all  penalties  thus  incurred,  upon  written 
notice,  served  on  them  by  a  tax-payer,  stating  by  whom,  when,  and  how  any  such 
penalty  has  been  incurred. 

The  fact  that,  notwithstanding  this  law,  there  are  nearly  four  thousand  children  in 
the  State  who  do  not  attend  any  school  is  accounted  for  in  the  school-committee's  re- 
port of  the  town  of  Boscawen  upon  the  ground  that,  ''as  no  person  is  obliged  to  enforce 
the  compulsorv  law  and  no  one  unshea  to  do  so,  it  remains  in  some  cases  a  dead  letter." 
In  the  cities,  the  superintendent  states,  there  has  been  a  commendable  effort  made  to 
enforce  the  law,  especially  in  Manchester  and  several  of-the  larger  mannfacturing-vil- 
lages.  The  matter  is  receivinff  attention,  and  it  is  thought  the  results  of  the  law  will 
be  perceived  in  a  larger  altendauoe  upon  school  than  existed  the  preceding  year. 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  are  becoming  more  important  and 
beneficial  each  year,  and  are  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
land  as  are  the  da^-schools.  In  many  cities  such  is  the  favor  with  which  they  are  re- 
garded that  there  is  no  school  for  which  an  appropriation  can  be  more  readily  secured. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  expediency  of  publishing  a  monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  was  discussed  quite  generally  at  the  institutes  and  invariably  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  teachers  and  others  present  who  were  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education.  It  was  urged  that  such  a  Journal  would  supply  much  of  the  need  felt  by 
teachers  in  the  many  sparsely-settled  districts  for  intercommunication,  and  the  labor 
of  filling  its  columns  is  largely  guaranteed  by  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State. 
At  the  Strafford  County  Institute  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  requesting  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  to  publish  a  teachers'  Journal,  for  which  were  pigged 
hearty  co-operation  and  support. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  replies  received  by  the  superintendent  to  inquiry  3,  in  hia 
circular  for  information,  "^  Do  you  advise  the  publication  of  a  monthly  State-school- 
Journal  T  Can  it  be  sustained  T  "  are  represented  by  the  following :  ^'  By  all  means ;  it 
is  what  is  greatly  needed  and  would  greatly  aid  teachers  and  present  many  thiufi^ 
which  parents  ought  to  consider.  Sustained  T  Yes ;  why  not  f  Every  committee-man 
and  teacher  would  want  it,  of  course,  and  every  family  with  children  in  the  State  ought 
to  have  it." 
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BEGOMBfENDATIONB  OF  THE  SUPBRINTENDENT. 

Certain  changes  in  the  school-laws,  which  seem  to  him  to  he  o(  vital  importance  to 
the  proBperity  of  the  schools,  are  recommended  hy  the  superintendent  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  general  court : 

(1)  The  expediency  of  legislating  so  that  the  State  may  aid  schools  in  purchasing  a 
certain  amount  of  illustratiye  apparatus. 

(2)  Facilitating  the  attendance  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  at  the  teachers' 
institute  for  their  county. 

(3)  Uniting  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  town-school-committee  and  prudential 
committee  in  one  board  of  officers  chosen  for  a  term  of  years. 

(4)  The  utility  of  making  provision  for  a  clerk  for  the  superintendent. 

(5)  Lastly,  that  the  force  of  the  legislation  should  tend  to  the  adoption  of  the  town- 
or  municipal  system  for  the  management  of  all  the  public  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL.  ADVANCE  FOE  1873.  , 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Claremont,  in  October,  Hon. 
J.  W.  Simonds  read  a  paner^from  which  we  make  this  extract : 

"  The  annual  statistical  report  indicates  a  steady  advancement  in  nearly  all  the  ele- 
ments that  constitute  a  progressive  school-system.  The  reported  increase  of  school- 
property  in  the  past  year  is  $47,685;  increased  value  of  apparatus,  |11,912;  decrease 
of  school-houses  unfit  for  their  purpose,  29 ;  increase  of  school-revenue,  $38, 918 ;  in- 
crease of  appropriation  for  each  scholar,  95  cents ;  decrease  of  the  number  of  school- 
districts,  101 ;  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  44 ;  increase  of  graded  schools,  67 ; 
increase  of  the  aggregate  length  of  summer-schools,  3,2*20  weeks ;  of  winter-schooh, 
237  weeks.  The  average  length  of  the  sessions  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
State  was  21.2  weeks,  an  increase  of  1.5.  The  male  teachers  employed  in  the  State 
were  527 ;  the  females,  3,295.  Average  increase  of  wages  for  all  the  teachers  in  the 
Stote,  12.73.  Of  these  teachers,  632  taught  for  the  first  time ;  1,135  taught  the  same 
school  for  two  or  more  terms ;  and  1,762  are  reported  to  have  attended  teachers'  insti- 
tutes." 

HIGH  BCHOOD9,  ACADEMIES,  SSIONARIBS,  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  instrumentalities  for  secondary  instruction  in  the  State  are  27  hiffh  schools,  17 
academies,  5  seminaries  for  ladies,  and  4  institutes.  The  statistics  of  37  ofthese  schools 
show  an  i^gregate  attendance  of  3,685  pupils— 1,770  boys  and  1,915  girls — with  96 
teachers,  ofwhom  41  are  gentlemen  and  55  ladies ;  817  of  the  pupils  were  engaged  in 
classic  studies;  365  studied  modern  languages,  and  457  were  preparing  for  college. 
Music  is  taught  in  20  of  these  schools  and  drawing  in  15 :  17  report  libraries,  although 
some  of  them  number  only  a  half  dozen  or  more  hooks  oi  reference,  the  largest  report- 
ing numbers  4,000  volumes,  the  smallest  3. 

For  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  college,  the  most  noted  school  is,  perhaps,  Phil- 
liX>8  Academy,  at  Exeter.  In  this  school  provisions  are  made  for  the  aid  of  indigent 
pupils  in  a  charity-foundation,  to  which  about  20  pupils  annuallv  are  admitted,  and  3 
sohblarships,  called,  respectively,  the  Bancroft,  Hale,  and  Gordon  scholarships,  and 
Sibley  book-fund.    Attendance  during  the  year  1872-73,  252  pupils,* 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOIB. 

Three  schools  engaged  in  preparing  students  for  college,  report  an  aggregate  of  391 
pupilB  in  classic  and  116  in  scientific  studies.  In  two  of  the  schools,  the  Kimball 
Union  and  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academies,  the  pupils  were  divided  in  the  various  grades,  as 
follows :  in  advanced  classes,  38 ;  in  senior,  83 ;  in  junior,  86 ;  in  middle,  or  third,  98; 
in  lowest,  or  fourth,  classes,  39.  St.  PauPs  School,  at  Concord,  has  155  in  classic 
studies;  the  scholarship-funds  belonging  to  it  amount  to  $14,000;  there  is  a  library 
of  1,500  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus, 
and  a  gymnasium.  Kimball  Union  Academy,  at  Meriden,  has  80  pupils  in  classic  and 
108  in  scientific  studies,  a  library  of  3,000  volumes,  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  and  a  gymnasium.  Phillips 
(Bxeter)  has  156  students  in  classic  studies,  38  of  whom  are  in  an  advanced  class,  53 
in  the  senior,  46  in  the  junior,  and  24  in  the  third. 

*  It  itf  bnt  Jnstice  to  a  veteran  educator,  to  give  here  a  brief  notice  of  the  Rev.  Gideon  L.  Soule,  LL.D., 
who  retired  In  July,  ld73,  from  the  prindpalship  of  this  academy.  In  the  year  1813,  he  entered,  at  17  yeara 
of  age,  as  a  student  of  the  academy  firom  Mfdne,  and  prepared  In  It  for  college.  Oraduating  In  1818,  at  Bow> 
doin,  he  returned  to  the  academy  as  an  Instructor  under  Or.  Benjamin  Abbot  He  continued  such,  with  one 
brief  Interruption,  Dr.  Abbot  leaning  more  and  more  upon  his  aid,  till  1838,  when,  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
firages  of  the  trustees  and  friends  of  the  institution,  be  succeeded  Dr.  Abbot  as  principal,  on  his  retirement, 
and  served  for  35  more  years  with  growing  repuiation,  making  among  his  pupUs  hundreds  of  grateftil  and 
loving  friends.  The  number  graduated  fk-om  the  academy  while  under  his  charge  was  upwards  of  2,000,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  passwl  into  cc41ege,  and  thence  spreading  as  educated  men  through  every  portion  of 
the  country  the  molding  Influences  received  from  him.  Retiring  In  a  green  old  age,  he  left  the  academy  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  its  btiidings  renovated,  its  endowment  unimpaired,  and  its  prospects  encouraging 
in  a  high  degree. 
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STATE  NORMAL.  SCHOOL. 

Daring  the  year  IST^-'Td,  212  ladies  and  71  gentlemen  belonged  to  the  school.  A 
class  of  28  received  certificates  of  graduation  at  the  close  of  the  fall-term  and  a 
still  larger  class  are  preparfng  for  examination  at  the  close  of  the  spring-term  in  May. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  students  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  new  normal-school-building,  now  completed,  is  a  fine  three-story  brick  structure  80 
by  50  feet  and  cost  $17,650.  The  school  possesses  sufficient  apparatus  to  illustrate  the 
instruction  comprised  in  the  courses  of  study  and  the  library  contains  several  valu- 
able works  of  reference.  There  are  two  courses  of  study :  the  first,  requiring  one  year 
for  its  completion,  includes  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools;  the  second  includes  such  higher  English  branches  as  require  for  its  com- 
pletion two  school-years.  The  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  first  course  have  the 
effect  of  licenses  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  three  years  from  their 
date  and  those  from  the  second  course  for  five  years. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLBGR. 

This  time-honored  institution  is  now  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  vear  of  its  age, 
with  steadily-increasing  influence  and  usefulness.  Embracing  an  academic,  a  scien- 
tific, an  agricultural,  an  engineering,  and  a  medical  dei>artment,  it  affords  its  students 
almost  the  advantages  of  a  university.  Discreetly  yielding  to  thd  i>resent  call  for 
varied,  and  especially  for  practically  useful,  culture,  yet  holding  steadily  in  its  academic 
department  to  the  main  features  of  the  established  curriculum  of  college-study,  ifr  affords 
a  good  example  of  an  institution  that  keeps  pace  with  an  advancing  age,  still  carrying 
with  it  what  the  past  has  proved  valuable. 

Its  lately^pubUshed  triennial  catalogue  shows  a  list  of  5,317  alumni,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  graduated  from  the  academic  department,  1,200  from  the  medical,  200  from 
the  scientific,  and  8  from  the  agricultural. 

About  $100,000  have  been  received  from  legacies  and  donations  during  the  past  year. 
The  library  has  been  increased  by  1,100  volumes ;  the  museum,  by  large  collections 
of  entomofogic,  geologic,  and  other  specimens,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  valuable" 
casts ;  and  that  of  the  agricultural  department  by  some  rich  gatherings  from  European 
fields.  Two  new  halls,  one  for  the  Alpha-Delta-Phi  Society  and  the  other  for  the  agri- 
cultural department,  also  add  to  the  accommodations  and  appearance  of  the  college. 
Two  new  scholarships,  of  $1,000  each,  have  been  endowed  dunng  the  past  year. 

At  the  annual  reunion  of  the  alumni  in  the  winter.  President  Smith  reported  the 
number  of  freshmen  for  the  class  of  187:1-^4  to  be  82  and  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  various  departments  420. 

8t€UisUcal  summary  of  Dartmouth  College. 


Name  of  college. 
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$600. 000  $160, 000  $440, 000 


$400,000 


1,000 


$22,153 


22,300 


THE  CHANDLER  6CIENTIFIG  SCHOOL. 

The  Chandler  Scientific  School,  connected  with  the  college,  and  the  Agricultural 
College,  not  far  away,  afibrd  admirable  advantages  to  those  who  purpose  to  devote 
themselves  to  engineering,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  natural  sciences,  or  agriculture. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Chandler  School,  if  not  a  complete  professional  course, 
bears  essentially  the  same  relation  to  professional  life  as  the  academic  course  in  col- 
lege, though  in  another  line.  Like  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Science,  the  Shef- 
field School  at  New  Haven,  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,  and  others,  it  aims  to 
combine,  to  some  extent,  a  scientific  and  literary  training.  Thorou^^hness  in  its  teach- 
ing is  continually  striven  for,  and  how  great  success  has  been  attained  in  this  is 
attested  by  the  readiness  with  which  graduates  of  the  Chandler  School  obtain  positions. 
The  class  which  entered  in  1873  is  said  to  bo  the  largest  yet  recorded  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  institutidn  eminently  encouraging. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  is  meant  to  be  essentially,  though  not  for- 
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maUy,  for  post-gradaate-instmction,  with  a  oonrse  of  study  of  the  highest  order,  pass- 
ing beyond  what  is  possible  in  institutions  for  general  culture  and  preparing  the  stu- 
dent for  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  engineering  line.  This  course  extends 
through  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms^  a  large  j>ortion  of  each  term  beins 
devoted  to  out-door-praotice,  with  a  view  to  practical  familiarity  with  work,  as  wefl 
as  principles. 

The  A^icultural  College  has  a  course  whicli,  as  at  present  arranged,  embraces  three 
years,  with  three  classes:  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  During  the  firdt  or  junior-year 
all  students  pursue  the  same  studies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  they  are 
required  to  select  either  the  special  course  of  agriculture  or  the  course  of  mechanic 
arto,  and'are  not  allowed  to  change  from  one  course  to  another  without  special  permis- 
sloh  from  the  president. 

The  new  Culver  Hall,  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  College,  now  completed,  fur- 
nished, and  in  constant  use,  affords  greatly-increased  facilities  for  the  studies  of  this 
department.  This  building  is.  100  feet  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  and  four  stories  high, 
containing  laboratories,  recitation-  and  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  various  oaoi- 
nets  and  museums. 

StaHtticdl  summary  of  schooU  for  professional  instruction. 


Names  of  schools  for  profetakmal  hi- 
Btmetion. 
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SCHOOL  or  MEDIdirB. 

Dartmonth  College,  medical  depart- 
ment* 

SCHOOLS  or  SCIINCK. 

Kew  Hampshire  College  of  Agrieoltore 
aod  Mechanic  Arts,  (Dartmonth  Col* 
lege) 

Chandler  Sdentlflo  Department,  (Dart- 
month  College) 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineeriog, 
(Dartmouth  College) , 


$25,000 


73,625 


11,700 


138,000 

tlOO,000 

55,000 


|b 


4,800 
8,000 
3,500 


$3,500 


17,000 
4,000 
3,612 


1,400 


1,200 
1,200 
2,000 


*  This  school  received  from  the  State  in  1873  $5,000  towards  the  renovation  of  the  hoilding  which  it  occupier 
This  is  no^  said  to  be  completed,  conformably  to  the  wishes  of  the  faculty,  combining  all  conveniences  for 
practice  and  instruction. 

t  Endowment,  $120,000;  of  which  the  above  $100,000  is  productive. 

X  Apparatus. 


BUSmESS-COLLEQB. 

One  business-college  only  is  reported  as  existing  in  this  State ;  it  is  at  Manchester 
and  had  376  students  on  its  rolls  in  1873. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

From  five  institutions  claiming  to  be  engaged  in  the  superior  education  of  young 
ladies  come  partial  returns  for  1873,  which  may  serve  to  show  what  is  being  done  in 
this  hue  in  New  Hampshire.  (1)  The  Adams  Female  Academv  reports  3  teachers  and 
12  pupils  iu  a  preparatory  department,  without  indicating  whether  there  are  any  in 
ooltef^iate  classes.  ''Art-studies,  belles-lettres,  and  general  literature "  are  said  to  be 
especially  attended  to.  Music — ^vocal  aod  instrumental-Hlrawing,  painting,  French  and 
Italian,  are  taught ;  there  is  a  small  chemic  laboratory,  an  art-£^ery,  and  a  symna- 
Mam^  while  a  library  of  700  volumes,  increased  by  50  during  the  year  past,  affords  read- 
ing for  the  pupils.  (2)  The  New  Hampshire  Couference  Seminary  and  Female  College, 
ftt  Tilton,  with  8  instructors  and  44  young  ladies  in  college-classes.  Two  courses  of 
stady  are  here  provided  for  voung  ladies,  a  classic  course  of  four  years  and  a  belles- 
lettres-course  of  three,  the  former  running  up  to  Cicero  in  Latin,  Racine  in  French, 
and  William  Tell  in  German ;  the  latter  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin. 
There  is  also  a  musical  department,  the  schedule  of  studies  in  which  is  quite  complete, 
mid  a  normal  class  for  suon  as  desire  to  become  teachers.  (3)  The  New  Hampton  Lit- 
erary Institution—with  9  teachers  and  in  the  female  (toUege-classes  108  pupils— its 
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clafisio  course  extending  through  Virgil  and  into  Cicero  in  Latin,  and  through  the 
Anabasis  and  into  the  Iliad  in  Greek.  (4)  The  Robinson  (^emale  Seminary,  at  Exeter, 
with  a  property  valued  at  $300,000,  of  which  $100,000  is  in  grounds  and  buildings 
and  1*200,000  in  productive  funds;  9  female  instructors,  besides  a  president;  a  three- 
veal's  collegiate  course,  with  music,  drawing,  painting,  French  and  Oerman,  and  other 
languages,  •*  if  required,"  but  no  note  of  any  students.  (5)  Tilden  Seminary,  West 
Lebanon,  with  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $40,000 ;  13  instructors ;  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  116,  but  no  designation  of  those  in  college-classes.  Music,  drawing, 
paint  ng,  French,  and  German  taught,  and  a  *'  fine  gymnasium"  possessed,  with  limit^ 
cheraic  laboratory,  philosophic  cabinet,  natural-hist^iry-museum,  and  art-gallery. 
A  specially  interesting  feature  of  the  catalogue  here  is  a  named  list  of  111  graduates 
of  the  first  degree,  187  of  the  second,  and  25  that  have  received  a  diploma  for  an  elect- 
ive course.  In  all  these  lists  the  marriage-name,  as  well  as  maiden-name,  is  given,  as 
far  as  aacertained — the  number  of  the  married  reaching  143. 

The  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  Littleton  Graded  l^hool  appear,  from  the  schedule 
of  studies  in  their  catalogues,  to  rank  with  the  above,  the  latter  going  up  into  Virgil, 
the  Anabasis,  and  Iliad ;  the  former  into  the  sdme,  with  a  considerable  course  in  French 
and  a  fair  one  in  German.  In  both  these,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Hampton  Seminaries,  there  are  classes  for  young  men  as  well  as  for  young  women. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  were  held,  as  required  by  l^aw,  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in  Coos 
County  two  were  held.  Nearly  900  teachers,  comprising  over  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  State,  received  instruction  at  these  institutes,  while  100  school-officers  and 
4,800  citizens  were  in  attendance,  a  large  increase  over  previous  years.  Practical  and 
experienced  teachers,  fresh  from  school-work,  were  employed  as  instmctors,  to  each 
one  being  assigned  that  department  for  Which  he  appeared  peculiarly  qualified. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  no  longer  an  experiment  m  New  Hampshire.  Experienced 
educators  acknowledge  them  to  be  among  the  most  efficient  means  devised  for  im- 
proving the  greatest  number  of  teachers  in  the  shortest  time.  In  numerous  instances, 
on  visiting  the  public  schools,  the  superintendent  has  witnessed  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  improvements  suggested  at  the  institutes.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  results  attending  this  \^rk  is  the  powerful  influence  diflfused  among 
parents  and  citizens  in  the  community  where  the  session  is  held,  in  awakening  and 
strengthening  correct  ideas  of  the  public-school-system. 

STATE  TEACHERS*   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  session  was  held  at  Plymouth,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
24  and  25,  1873.  Preliminary  remarks  by  the  president  of  the  association.  Prof. 
Quimby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  explained  the  object  of  the  organization  to  be  **  in 
no  sense  to  perform  the  work  of  a  teachers'  institute,  which  places  the  common 
teacher  subordinate  to  the  professor  and  simply  in  the  attitude  of  a  learner.  In  this 
association  none  are  simply  learners,  but  all  are  teachers,  as  well.  We  meet  to  see 
and  confer  with  each  other,  to  become  acquainted  and  learn  from  each  other's  expen- 
ences.  All  teachers  and  citizens,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  educational  int^^ts  ot 
the  day  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Let  teachers  relate  their  new  ele- 
ments of  success  and  especially  their  failures."  Among  other  subjects  considered, 
which  bear  closely  upon  tne  interests  of  the  public  schools,  was  the  necessity  of  short- 
ening the  daily  sessions,  especially  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools.  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  rrof.  rearl  and  was  participated  in  by  Prof.  Quimby 
and  others.  The  marking-system  was  discnssed  by  several  members,  a  majority  being 
in  favor  of  it,  while  two  objected  to  the  plan  decidedly, -as  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  strong  over  the  weak.  State-Superintendent  Simonds  gave  his  report  on  the  sub 
Ject  of  the  abolition  of  school-districts  and  other  reforms.  He  advised  the  discussion 
of  the  school-district  subject,  so  that  people  at  large  might  understand  it  belter,  and 
gave  a  history  of  the  system  from  its  inception  to  1870,  when  the  legislature  made 
the  abolition  of  districts  optional  with  the  towns. 

The  great  discussion  of  the  session,  on  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Miller,  of  Coucord,  who  asaomed  her  position  by  earnest  request,  altbongh 
generally  declining  to  come  before  the  public  otherwise  than  as  interested  in  subjeol9 
pertaining  to  reading.  She  believed  that,  with  co-education,  manliness  would  prevail 
among  men  and  womanliness  among  women,  and  that  such  education  tends  to  At 
each  ioT  better  fulfillment  of  mutual  relations  in  life.  This  view  was  coincided  in  by 
five  participants  in  the  discussion,  only  one,  Prof.  Orcutt,  of  West  Lebanon,  tak- 
ing the  opposite  side.  The  professor  insisted  that  as  woman  was  to  fill  a  particular 
sphere  in  life  she  should  have  a  special  training. 

OBITUARY. 

Silas  H.  Pearl,  late  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  was  bom 
at  Albany,  Vermont,  July  27, 1833.    His  boyhood  was  passed  on  the  paternal  farm. 
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His  early  edacatiooal  advantage  were  limited  to  the  district-schools  of  his  native 
town,  yet  he  early  acquired  a  taste  for  stndy  and  formed  the  pnrtM>se  of  securing  a 
liberal  edacation,  a  purpose  in  which  he  persevered,  notwithstanding  many  induce- 
ments to  a  contrary  course  held  out  to  him  bv  friends,  preferring  to  work  his  own 
way  through  college  rather  than  to  be  assisted  in  business.  He  ntted  for  college  at 
Craftsbnry  (Vermont)  Academy,  partly  under  the  tuition  of  Hon.  Judge  Eoss,  now 
on  the  supreme  bench  in  Vermont;  entered  the  university  at  Burlington  in  1855,  and 
graduated  in  1869. 

His  first  school,  of  some  50  pupils,  convened  in  a  small  and  dilapidated  school- 
house,  was  successfully  taught  in  Albany  when  he  was  18  years  of  age.  He  continued 
to  teach  in  public  schools  in  the  winter  during  his  academic  and  college-course  with 
eood  success.  The  fall  after  graduating  he  taught  the  academy  at  Craftsbnry,  where 
he  had  fitted  for  college.  The  three  following  years  he  had  charge  of  a  school  at  Dan- 
ville, Canada  East,  fiom  which  position  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
academy  at  Johnson,  Vermont,  in  1864.  He  found  this  school  in  a  low  condition,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  left  it  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  to  accept  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School  at  Plymouth.  Here  his  work 
was  equally  difficult  and  laborious.  The  normal  school  was  an  experiment ;  the  legis-^ 
lature  bad  simply  ^ven  it  license  to  live,  if  it  could ;  the  people  were  skeptic  as  to^ 
its  utility ;  some  neighboring  academies,  jealous  of  its  rivalry,  became  its  open  enemies, 
and  still  other  adverse  influenoee  from  within  and  without  tended  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  enterprise.  But,  under  Prof.  PearFs  wise  and  energetic  leadership,  the 
school  proved  a  great  success,  and  gained  many  personal  friends  and  much  public 


favor,  as  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  contributed  $18,000  in  appropriations  to 
finish  and  furnish  its  elegant  building.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  and  chiefly  through 
the  efficiency  of  this  lamented  principal,  the  State  Normal  School  has  become  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

As  a  student,  Mr.  Pearl  is  described  by  Jud^e  Ross,  his  academic  teacher,  as  diligent, 
thorough,  and  honest  with  himself.  As  an  instance  of  his  manly  independence  and 
self-reliance  as  a  scholar,  Jud^e  Ross  relates  that  he  once  encountered  a  difficult  exam 
pie  in  miscellaneous  algebra,  in  the  solution  of  which  he  refused  his  assistance.  At 
the  close  of  the  term  he  carried  it  with  him  to  his  home,  and  continued  to  work  upon 
it  at  intervals  all  summer  while  engaged  upon  the  farm,  and  finally  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty. "This  was  the  character  of  the  boy  as  a  student,"  says  Judge  Ross,  "  and  years 
atfter,  when,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  I  again  met  him,  I  found  the  man 
and  teacher  but  the  larger  growth  of  the  boy  and  stndent.  He  was  characterized  by 
tl|e  same  thoroughness  and  the  same  conscientious  performance  of  every  duty." 

Prof.  Pearl  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  indispensable  quality  which  may 
be  termed  authority,  or  the  power  to  control  and  govern  his  school  without  apparent 
effort.  His  aptness  to  teach  was  evident  to  all  who  ever  attended  his  class-recitations 
or  public  examinations.  Thoroughness  characterized  all  his  work,  whether  organizing, 
managing,  or  instructing  his  school,  and  he  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  imparting  his 
own  self-reliance  and  energy  to  his  pupils;  no  teacher  ever  possessed  more  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  in  his  wonc.  This  gave  him  power  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils^  to  rouse  them  to  activity,  and  to  secure  from  them  the  best  results 
of  their  efibtts.  His  unbending  Christian  integrity  and  gentle,  unassuming,  Christian 
life  were  ever  imparting  a  suent  but  salutary  influence.— (Prepared  for  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  A.  M.,  principal  of  Tllden  Academy,  West 
Lebanon.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Hon.  Danikl  O.  Bbkdi,  State-wpeHntendtnt  qf  public  inttruuion  and  tecntary  of  hoards  Concord, 

Wm  ezeeUenej  EseUal  A.  Straw,  governor;  Samael  F.  Dow,  John  J.  Morrill,  WflUam  P.  Newell,  Boltrar 
IiOToU,  and  Natlwa  R.  Pwkini,  connott. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

[From  reports  of  Hon.  EIU0  A.  Apgar,  State-saperintendent  of  public  initmotlon,  for  the  soholastlo  vMn 

ended  August  31. 1872  and  1873.J 

TABLE  OP  STATISTICS— FINANOIAL  STATEIOENT. 


1872. 


1673. 


RKTBHUB. 


Two-mill  tax 

Increase 

State-appropriation 

Township-school-tax 

Increase 

Interest  of  surplus  revenue 

Increase 

District-  and  city-tax  for  teaoben'  salaries 

Increase 

District-  and  city-tax  for  building  school-houses. 

Increase 

Total  amount  for  maintaining  the  schools 

Increase 

Total  amount,  including  that  raised  for  building.. 

Increase 

Amount  per  child  for  maintaining  the  schools.... 

Increase j». 

Value  of  school-property .• 


TOWNSHIP-SCHOOL-TAX. 


Number  of  townships  thai  raised  school-tax. ... 
Number  of  townships  that  raised  no  school-tax. 


DISTRICT-SCHOOL-TAX. 


'  Number  of  districts  that  raised  school-tax 

Increase 

Number  of  districts  that  raised  no  school-tax 

Decrease 

Number  of  districts  that  raised  tax  to  pay  teachers*  salaries.. 

Increase 

Number  of  districts  that  raised  tax  to  build  school-houses. . . . . 

Increase 


COST  OF  KDUCATIOir. 

Average  oost  per  pupil  calculated  on  total  school-censui. . 
Inoi 


Average  oost  per  pupU  calculated  on  average  attendance. . 
Increase 


SCHOOL-ATTSNDANCB. 

Total  school-census  between  5  and  18  years  of  age. . . 

Increase  

Total  enrollment  in  the  publie  schools 

Increase , 

Number  attending  public  schools  10  months 

Increase 

Number  attending  between  8  and  10  months 

Increase < 

Number  attending  between  6  and  8  months 

Decrease 

Number  attending  between  4  and  6  months •.. 

Decrease 

Number  attending  less  than  4  months 

Increase 

Average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 

Decrease 

Number  of  children  the  public  schools  will  seat 

Increase 

Number  in  attendance  upon  private  schools 

Increaser 

Number  who  attended  no  school 


$1,168,803  08 


100,000  00 
44,467  91 


31,654  92 


566,470  56 
i,'e76,'599"72 


2,263,070  30 

6*06' 

4,"966,"788'66' 


491 
'"887" 

"Hi' 


$5  88 


16  29 


279,149 


178,896 
"'i4,'986 


25,389 
*3i,*56i 


35^407 
'7i,'078 


99,444 
'i55,"i57' 


35.305 

"ei'sso" 


$1,207.33100 

38.927  92 

100,000  00 

51.313  33 

6.645  42 

35^363  30 

3.706  38 

442,345  48 

110,671  67 

660,715  32 

74. 244  74 

1,636.353  11 

199. 753  39 

2,497.008  43 

233,098  13 

640 

40 

5,554,828  00 

588,040  00 


40 
177 


907 

16 
660 

27 
175 

13 
447 

28 


$6  40 

92 

20  90 

461 


286,444 

7,295 

179,443 

617 

16,009 

1.073 

26,780 

1.391 

31,087 

474 

34,108 

1,305 

71,009 

81 

87,840 

11,004 

162,454 

7.907 

36»16S 

89B 

69, 2» 
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1872. 


1873. 


FERCXNTAQE  OP  ATTINDANCK. . 


Porcmitage  attending  10  monthi 

Paroentage  attending  between  8  and  10  monthi 

Increaae 

FMoentage  attending  between  6  and  8  months 

Decrease 

Percentage  attending  between  4  and  6  monthi 

Decreaw * -.. 

Percentage  attending  len  than  4  month! 

Increase 

Peroentageof  avenge  attendance 

DecreaM 

Peroentageattendtaig  the  public  fchoohi 

Decrease , 

Percentage  attending  tfie  private  Mcliools 

Percentage  attending  no  school 

Increase ;. 

Percentage  of  the  censns  the  schools  will  aeoommod^te 

Increase. 

TSACBXRS  AMD  TKACHJCRS'  PAT. 

Ifiunberof  male  teachers 

Decrease ^.... 

Momber  of  female  teachers 

Increase 

Average  salary  per  month  paid  to  male  teachers 

Inoreafle 

Average  salary  per  month  paid  to  female  teachers 

increaBe 


TKACHII18'  CKRTinCATBS  OBAIITID. 


Tint  grade,  number  granted  to  males 

Increase 

First  mde,  nomber  granted  to  females 

Increase 

Second  grade,  nomber  granted  to  males 

Increase 

Second  grade,  number  granted  to  females 

Increase !... 

Third  grade,  number  granted  to  males 

Decrease 

Third  grade,  number  granted  to  females 

Decrease 

Total  number  granted  to  males 

Decrease 

Total  number  granted  to  females 

Increase 

Total  number  granted 

Decrease 

Total  number  of  applicants  rejected 

Increase 

Fereentage  rejected  out  of  the  numlier  examined  . 

Increase 


SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 


Komber  of  townships  and  cities. 

Increase 

Knmberof  scliool-districts 

Decrease  . 


Komber  of  scbool-buildlngs. 
crease 


Decn 


Komber  of  school-departments 

Increase 

Kumber  of  unsectarlan  private  schools  . 


Knmberof  sectarian  private  schools 

Decrease 

Komber  of  school-visits  made  by  the  county •soperlntendents  . 

Decrease 

Komber  of  districts  with  less  than  45  children 

Decrease 

Komber  having  between  45  and  80  chfldren 

Decrease 

Koinber  having  between  80  and  190  children 


Kooiber  having  between  190  and  900  children. 

Increase , 

Komber  having  between  200  and  500  children. . 


Komber  having  more  than  500  children 

Increase 

AvarMe  number  of  cfafldran  in  the  districts . 

iDflNaaa ^ 

17  S 


56 


955 
'2,' 126' 


962  11 
'$34'66 


508 
'876 


633 
973 


1«606 
'"287 

is 


948 


1.378 

'i.'iei 


2,597 
""357 


147 
'i"456 


103 
'564 


365 

'ios 

"94 
"54 


140 


9 

15 

1 

17 

I 
19 

1 
40 

1 
50 

6 
63 

2 
12 
25 

2 
57 

1 


907 

48 

2,224 

104 

$65  92 

$3  81 

$36  61 

$1  95 


79 

18 

41 

14 

77 

6 

7fi 

6 

412 

86 

803 

18 

561 

72 

975 

2 

1»53G 

70 

361 

74 

19 

4 


254 

6 

1.367 

11 

1.480 

6 

2,641 

44 

308 

49 

124 

23 

3.904 

448 

87 

16 

545 

19 

376 

11 

212 

14 

90 

4 

57 
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1872. 


lS7a 


CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  distrioto  in  which  the  ichool-hoaiefl  ftre  rery  poor. 

Decrease -. 

Namber  in  which  they  are  poor 

Decreaie 

Nnmberin  wliich  they  are  medium 

Decreatie 

Number  in  which  they  are  good 

lucreaae 

Number  in  which  they  are  very  guod 

Increase ■ 

Number  of  new  sohool-houMf  erected 

Decrease 

Nmnber  of  houses  reftuiiished  or  remodeled 

Increase 

Number  of  difitricts  without  school-houses 

Decrease < 

Number  of  Kchool -houses  with  suitable  outhouses 

Increase 

Number  with  indifferent  outhouses 

Increase 

Numb«ir  with  no  outhouses 

Decrease 


165 

'ni' 


453 
'273' 


52 

"i'ii? 


SS9 

'iio 


VALCATIOll  or  SCHOOL-PBOPERTT. 


Number  of  buildings  rained  at  $100  or  less 

DecreaM) 

Number  valued  between  $100  and  1500 

DecreaHC 

Number  valued  between  $500  and  $1,000 

Increase 

Number  valued  between  $1,000  and  $5,000 

Increase  

Number  valued  between  $5,000  and  $10,000 

Increase 

Number  valued  between  $10,000  and  $90,000 

Decrease 

Number  valued  above  $30,000 

Increase 

Average  value  of  the  school-houses  outside  Uie  cities. 
Average  value,  including  those  in  the  cities 


fiO 
"438 


370 
"448' 

""44' 

"Hi 


194 

41 

151 

19 

SS6 

9 

477 

25 

323 

50 

83 

2 

90 

6 

37 

15 

1.124 

7 

909 

10 

©7 

S3 


52 
17 

401 
35 

392 

461 

13 
78 
13 
36 


2 

$8,384 
•1.889 


SCHOOL-TERM. 

Number  of  districts  that  maintained  school  less  than  6  months  .. .. 

Decrease 

Number  that  maintained  eohool  8  months,  but  less  than  9  months  . 

Decrease : 

Number  that  maintained  school  9  months  or  more 

Increase 

Average  time  the  schools  have  been  kept  open 


45 
"138" 


1,195 


Increase . 


9    months 
10  days. 


90 
25 
137 

1 

1,210 

15 

9    months 

13daya. 

33  days. 


GROWTH  OF  THB  SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

The  following  table  shows  the  lemarkable  growth  of  the  pablio  system  within  the 
past  five  years : 


Year. 


§1 


I 


i'S 


H 

^•o  a 

a 


fl 
1 


1^ 


•1 


1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 


$100,000  00  $423, 888  88  $27, 539  46 
100.000  00  402,955  24  28.722  88 
1,197,481  72  49,779  17  30,1 
1,268,803  06  44,487  9131,654  92 
1,307,331  00     51,313  33  35.363  30 


$419,828  09'$488, 898  90 
513,30i08>  476,008  83 
417.888  091  597,400  20 1.015^ 
331,673  81586,470  58     — 
442,345  48  660,715  39 


$906,925  S9;$I.457.933  91  $2,990,996  00 
989,914  89  1,581,593  Ol|  3,677,443  00 
015^088  29  2,293,340  88  4.246.998  00 
918,144  39  2.263,070  301  4.906.788  00 

1, 103,060  80^  2.497,068  43j  5,554,828  00 
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SCHOOL-FUNDS,      i 

The  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  supported  by  fuods  derived  from  the  followiDgsonrces: 

(1)  The  two-mill  8tate-Bchool-tax ;  (2)  tbe  interest  derived  from  the  sohool-fund, 
amounting  to  |;)5,000  annually;  (3)  an  additional  appropriation  of  $65,000,  derived 
from  the  revenue  of  the  State;  (4)  the  interest  of  the  surplus  revenue ;  (5)  township- 
Bohool-taxes ;  and  (6)  district-  and  eity-school-taxes. 

The  school-fund  was  first  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  February  9, 1816.  By 
this  act  the  State-treasurer  was  directed  to  invest  |15,000  in  the  public  6-per-cent. 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  public  schools 
of  the  State.  This  fund  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. At  present  it  amounts  to  $792,190.77.  Tbe  amount  of  tbe  income  from  this  fund 
that  can  be  appropriated  to  scbools  is  determined  by  act  of  the  legislature.  As  the 
fund;  and  the  interest  arising  tberefrom,  increases,  the  legislature,  n-om  time  to  time, 
increases  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation.  Tbe  sum  now  annually  appropri- 
ated is  $35,000.  All  the  interest  received  in  excess  of  this  appropriation  is  addea  to 
the  principal. 

The  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  apportioned  to  New  Jersey  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1636  was  $764,670.44.  This  money  was  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  of  tbe 
State  in  the  ratio  of  the, State-taxes  paid  by  them  at  that  time ;  but,  as  it  is  subject  to 
recall  at  any  time  by  the  National  Government,  it  is  only  loaned  to  the  counties.  Not- 
.  withstanding  the  guarded  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  this  fund,  tbe  principal  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  eight  counties  to  pay  county-expenses.  In  these  counties 
the  schools  no  longer  receive  any  benefit  fh>m  the  fund. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  State-appropriation  amounts  to  about  three-fourths  of 
all  tbe  money  needed  to  maintain  the  schools.  This  money  is  derived  from  the  tax  of 
two  mills  on  a  dollar,  levied  by  the  State.  This  tax  is  uniform  in  all  the  counties  and 
is  apportioned  for  the  use  of  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  scbool-census.  A  State-ap- 
propriation derived  from  a  uniform  State-tax  is  undoubtedly  the  most  equitable  and 
Just  means  for  supporting  the  public  schools.  This  method  of  raising  school-money 
does  not  meet  with  a  tithe  of  the  opposition  that  the  old  plan  of  resorting  to  township- 
taxation  always  encountered. 

If  in  any  township  the  funds  received  ftt>m  the  apportionments  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  free  schools  nine  months  during  the  year,  the  school-law  requires  that  the 
supplemental  amount  needed  shall  be  raised  by  township-tax.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision,  40  townships  out  of  the  217  in  tbe  State  raised  additional  funds  by  town- 
ship-tax, and,  in  507  districts  out  of  a  total  of  l,367,*district-school-taxes  were  assessed. 
In  175  districts,  taxes  were  assessed  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  and  in  477  they  were  im- 
posed to  build  and  repair  school-houses. 

The  only  custodians  of  school-moneys  are  the  State-treasurer,  the  county-  and  town- 
ship-collectors and  the  city-treasurers.  The  township-collectors  are  responsible  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  all  the  school-funds  of  the  State  and  also  for  their  proper  disburse- 
ment. 

FBBB  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  free-school-law  of  New  Jersey  went  into  operation  September  1, 1871.  During  ^ 
the  past  two  years,  therefore,  all  the  children  of  the  State  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ^ 
attending  school  free  of  charge.  The  results  under  the  working  of  Hiis  law  are  most 
gratifying.  There  has  been  a  liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  and  the 
time  tbe  schools  have  been  kept  open  has  been  considerably  increased.  There  is  a 
stability  given  to  the  school-system  by  this  act  which  it  never  before  had.  When  the 
schools  depended  upon  the  township-tax  for  their  support,  tbe  question  whether  they 
should  be  continued  or  closed  depended  every  year  upon  the  vote  given  at  the  town- 
meeting.  Consequently  there  was  an  annual  recurrence  of  anxiety  felt  by  the  friends 
of  the  schools,  lest  sufficient  funds  should  not  be  voted  for  their  support.  Now  the  tax 
is  assessed  and  collected  by  State-authority,  and  every  district  has  an  assurance  that  it 
will  receive  an  apportionment  sufficient  to  maintain  a  free  school  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  during  the  year. 

**  The  law  ^ ves  {general  satisfaction.  It  is  popular  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
unanimity  with  which  the  bill  passed  the  legislature  was  most  gratifying  to  its  friends, 
but  more  gratifying  has  been  tiie  hearty  indorsement  given  it  by  the  people." 

SCHOOL-LAW. 

Of  the  present  law,  the  superintendent  says :  ''  Our  school-law,  in  all  its  main  fea- 
tures, is  well  adapted  to  our  wants.  Our  system  of  school-taxation  is  equitable  and 
Just  and  furnishes  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  on  a  liberal  basis.  Our 
plan  of  supervision  secures  an  accurate  apportionment  of  the  school-funds,  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  mode  of  expenditure,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  schools,  a  rigid  exam- 
ination of  the  teachers,  a  ready  acyustment  of  all  school-difficulties,  and  complete  and 
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reliable  statistical  and  written  reports  of  the  fall  workings  of  the  schools,  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  No  change  i^eoting  any  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  made." 

DISTRICT-SCHOOL^CENSrS. 

Six  new  districts  have  been  formed  and  seventeen  old  ones  abolished  daring  the 
year  1873,  making  the  whole  number  1,367,  eleven  less  than  last  year.  The  districts 
abolished  were  considered  too  small  to  maintain  schools.  They  were,  therefore,  divided 
and  the  parts  were  joined  to  other  surrounding  districts.  A  number  of  others  in  whicb 
the  school-census  rang^es  below  70  will  be  abolished  during  the  coming  year.  It  requires 
a  census  of  70  or  76  children  to  giv^-a  fair  average  attendancei  and  the  desire  is  to  have 
as  few  districts  as  possible  with  less  than  this  number. 

LENGTH  OP  ANNUAL  SCHOOL-TERM. 

The  school-law  requires  that  every  district  shall  maintain  a  school  for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  condition  involves  a  forfeiture  of  all 
school-money  coming  from  the  State.  The  length  of  time  prescribed  is  ^;reater  than 
that  in  any  other  State.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  very  few  of  the  districts  have 
fftiled  to  comply  with  the  requirement.  In  this  particular  the  exhibit  made  for  the 
year  1872-73  is  more  favorable  than  ever  before  presented.  The  average  lensth  of  time 
the  schools  have  been  kept  in  session  is  nine  months  and  thirteen  days.  This  is  more 
than  a  month  longer  than  the  average  school-term  in  any  of  the  New  England,  Middle,' 
or  Western  States.  From  nearly  all  the  districts  that  failed  to  maintain  schools  the 
required  length  of  time,  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  failure  have  been  received, 
and  the  money  apportioned  to  them  has  not  been  withheld.  In  many  of  them  school- 
houses  have  been  undergoing  repairs  or  new  ones  have  been  in  the  course  of  erection. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  exhibit  of  the  percentage  of  attendance  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
given  in  last  year's  report.  The  evils  of  irregalar  attendance  then  referred  to  still 
exist.  The  superintendent  says :  "  We  are  making  reasonable  and  etftisfactory  pro- 
gress in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools,  excepting  this  one.  In  the  matter  of 
attendance  we  seem  to  be  ms^ng  no  advancement  whatever."  This  seems  now  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  school-system.  The  total  attendance  is  satis- 
factory. Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school-age  are  reported  as  having 
attended  either  a  public  or  privifte  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  leaving  25  per 
cent,  who  have  attended  no  school.  This  25  per  cent,  includes  many  children  bdtweea 
the  ages  of  5  and  7,  who  are  kept  at  home  because  they  are  considered  too  young  to 
attend  school,  and  many  between  15  and  18,  whose  school-days  have  ended,  but  who 
have  probably  received  ^  fair  public-scbool-education.  This  being  oonsidered,  the 
total  attendance  is  as  great  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  evil  complained  of  is 
not  absenteeism,  but  irregularity  of  attendance.  The  attendance  for  the  whole  school- 
term  has  been  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled,  and  40  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  enrollment,  were  in  attendance  less  than  four  months.  In  considering 
the  magnitude  of  this  evil  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  does  not  all  fiftll  upon  those 
who  absent  themselves ;  a  portion  of  it  is  sustained  by  those  who  are  regular  in  their 
attendance,  by  Masses  becoming  disorganized  and  oonsequeiitly  losing  ground.  Those 
members  of  a  class  who  attend  regularly  have  to  be  kept  back*  while  irregular  attend- 
ants make  up  for  lost  time.  It  is  urged  upon  parents,  educators,  and  school-officers  to 
put  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  attendance  on  the  public  schools  more  regular  and 
constant.  In  Jersey  City  there  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement  in  this  particular, 
87  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging  having  been  in  regular  attendance, 
against  83.7  per  cent,  during  the  preceding  year^  This  result,  it  is  ^lieved,  has  been 
attained  by  a  plan  which  has  been  pursn^  during  the  i>ast  three  years  of  rewarding 
that  class  which  has  had  the  most  perfect  attendance  throughout  the  week,  by  dis- 
missal on  Friday  afternoon,  with  special  praise  and  honor,  one'  hour  before  the  regular 
time.  In  some  cases,  also^  those  classes  that  have  achieved  95  per  cent,  or  more  are 
dismissed  soon  after  the  triumphant  class. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

A  law  forbiddiuff  corporal  punishment  in  schools  was  enacted  in  1867.  At  first,  a 
large  portion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  regretted  the  passage  of  it ;  bu^  it  is  tne 
opinion  of  the  State-superintendent  that  a  minority  of  them  would  now  oppose  a  pro- 
position to  repeal  the  law ;  and  he  thinks  that  three-fourl^s  entirely  dispense  with  the 
use  of  the  rod.  The  effect  of  the  law  is  held  to  have  been  ^^ood.  It  has  led  teachers 
to  make  the  experiment  of  governing  without  corporal  punishment,  and  many  have 
been  suooessfhl.  He  states  that,  "  as  a  rule,  those  schools  in  which  the  rod  is  not  nised 
are  better  governed  than  those  in  which  the  nse  of  it  is  continued.'' 
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SALARY  OF  STATE-SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  report  of  the  State-board  of  edacation  to  the  legislature,  contains  the  following : 
"The  provisions  of  the  law  making  the  poblic  schools  entirely  free  have  added  to  the 
labors  of  the  State-snperintendent  of  public  instruction ;  and^  as  his  services,  apart 
from  these  additional  labors,  have  been  out  moderately  remunerated,  the  boaid  of  edu- 
cation respectfully  asks  the  legislature  to  consider  the  propriety  of  increasing  his  salary.'' 

OOUNTY-SUPBRIMTBNDKNTS. 

The  State-superintendent  sa^  of  this  office :  "  The  amount  of  work  required  is  suffi- 
cient to  employ  one  man's  entire  time  and  attention  in  eac)i  county  in  the  State.  But 
tbo  salaries  they  receive  are  not  such  as  to  enable  them  all  to  do  this,  the  average 
salary  at  present  being  only  |794.17.  The  remuneration  should  be  such  as  would  in- 
duce educated,  experienced,  and  thoroughly  competent  persons  to  accept  these  posi- 
tions and  to  devote  their  whole  time  ana  energies  to  the  work.  An  increase  of  50jper 
cent,  on  the  present  salaries  would  no  more  than  fairly  compensate  these  officers  for 
their  labors."  Most  of  the  county-superintendents,  in  their  reports,  refer  to  the  matter 
of  salary,  conceding  the  necessity  of  the  superintendent's  whole  time  being  given  to 
the  schools  and  regretting  their  inability  to  do  this,  the  small  salary  making  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  some  other  employment.  The  re- 
sults are  unfortunate.  One  superintendent  writes:  "In  endeavoring  to  supplement 
my  salary  by  the  occasional  performance  of  acts  appertaining  to  a  separate  profession, 
I  iiave  risked  a  loss  of  influence  in  the  schools,  and  my  conviction  is  a  settled  one  that 
the  entire  time  and  ener^  of  the  superintendent  should  be  devoted  to  the  school - 
work.  How  he  is  to  be  justly  requited  for  such  unremitting  labor  does  not  ^et 
appear."  Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  by  a  m^ority  of  the  county-superin- 
tendents. The  good  results  to  the  schools  of  a  supervision  which  would  be  constant 
and  thorough,  b^use  sufficiently  remunerated,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  hinderances,  the  visitation  of  schools  seems  to 
have  been  faithfully  performed.  The  number  of  such  visitations  during  the  year 
averages  two  and  one-half  for  each  school  in  the  State,  and  a  minority  of  the  county- 
superintendents  have  visited  their  schools  oftener  than  the  law  requires. 

INCREASE  OF  FEMALE  TBACfHEnS*. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  907  male  and  2,234  female  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools,  being  a  decrease  of  48  males  and  an  increase  of  104  females. 
For  several  years  there  has  been  this  uniform  decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers 
employed  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  females.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  California,  no  State  pays  her  female  teachers  so  liberally  as  New  Jersey,  and 
only  in  the  States  of  California,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  do  the  male  teachers 
receive  as  much  as  in  this  State. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Examinations  of  teacher^  are  held  quarterly  by  the  countv-boards  of  examiners.  ^ 
The  questions  used  at  these  examinations  are  uniform  throngoont  the  State  and  are 
furnished  by  the  State-department.  The  certificates  issued  are  of  three  grades.  The 
first  is  granted  to  candidates  not  less  than  18  years  old  with  not  less  than  two  years 
experience  in  teaching,  and  is  good  for  three  years  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  sec- 
ond to  persons  not  less  than  17  years  old  with  an  experience  in  teaching  of  not  less 
than  one  year.  No  experience  in  teaching  is  required  for  a  third-grade-certificate,  but 
candidates  must  be  not  less  than  16  years  old.  The  second-grade-certificate  is  good 
for  two  years  and  the  third-grade  for  one  year  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are 
issued.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  first-grade-certificates  granted  during  the  year 
IS  very  gratifying.  The  number  of  rejections  goes  to  show  that  the  examinations  are 
conducted  with  considerable  thoroughness.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  examinations 
more  and  more  rigid  every  year,  and  thus  continually  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers' 
qualifications. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  great  importance  of  having  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  Trustees  too  often  have  the  idea  that  persons  of  lim- 
ited attainments  and  no  experietice  are  good  enough  for  such  schools ;  and  teachers 
themselves  sometimes  complain  because  they  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
grammar  and  geography  before  they  can  secure  a  license  to  teach  a  school  where  these 
studies  are  not  taught.  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  idea  is  based  is  false  and  the 
legitimate  results  most  pernicious.  At  no  period  in  a  child's  educational  course  does 
BO  much  depend  upon  the  teacher  as  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  school-life.  For 
this  reason  the  requirements  of  primary-school-teachers  should  be  considerably  above 
the  branches  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  work  must  not  be  intrusted  to  igno- 
rant and  inexperienced  teachers.  The  strongest  terms  are  used  in  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  upon  school-trustees  and  school-officers  generally. 
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SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  VISITED  BY  PARENTS  AND  8CHOOL-OFFICEKS. 

The  negleot  of  the  schools  by  trustees  and  the  almost  total  iDdifference  mani/ested 
by  parents  are  made  the  occasion  of  remark  by  many  of  the  coanty-saperintendents. 
The  results  are  alike  evil  to  teachers  and  scholars  ;  the  former,  feeling  that  they  are 
unappreciated  and  that  they  receive  neither  thanks  nor  sympathy,  lose  heart  and 
courage  for  their  work ;  and  the  children  are  not  roased  to  energy  and  ambition,  as  they 
sorely  would  be  if  a  constant  interest  were  manifested  in  their  progress  and  their 
schools  were  frequently  visited  by  persons  whose  good  opinion  they  would  value.  The 
superintendent  of  a  county  where  the  general  intelligence  is  above  the  average  says : 
"  Very  few  of  our  trustees  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  schools  and  the  visits  of  patrons  at 
large  are  fewer  still.  Often  I  have  to  hear  from  teachers,  Ton  are  the  only  person 
that  ever  visits  me  or  manifests  the  least  interest  in  what  I  am  doing.' "  Many  super- 
intendents express  a  wonder  that  under  such  discouraging  circumstances  teachers  con- 
tinue earnest  and  faithful.  It  is  hoped  that  this  evil  may  be  remedied  and  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  paying  for  the  common  schools  will  manifest  an  interest  in  their 
progress. 

UNIFORMmr  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

One  ^preat  obstacle  to  satisfactory  progress  that  coafrt>nts  the  teacher  of  an  ungraded 
school  IS  the  multiplicity  of  classes.    In  nine-tenths  of  the  districts  of  the  State  the 

,  schools  are  ungraded  or  the  grades  mixed.  The  number  of  classes  is  necessarily  large 
and  the  time  the  teacher  can  devote  to  each  is  correspondingly  short.  In  many  of 
these  schools  the  number  of  classes  is  greatly  increased  by  the  diversity  of  text-books 
used,  and  a  great  decrease  would  be  efifected  if  uniformity  could  be  secured.  The  ques- 
tion *'How  can  nniformity  be  secured  1"  becomes  then  an  important  one.  In  most  of 
the  counties  the  superintendents  have  endeavored  to  secure  either  township-  or  county- 
uniformity  by  calling  the  trustees  of  the  townships  or  counties  together  and  agreeing 
upon  the  books  that  shall  be  used.  The  result  has  not  been  successfuL  An  approacE 
to  uniformity  has  been  made,  but  in  no  county  has  it  been  fully  secured.  The  difficulty 
is  that,  after  uniformity  is  decided  upon,  there  is  no  authority  to  compel  parents  to  buy 
the  books  selected ;  and,  even  if  it  were  given,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  coi^d  be  exercised  to 
the  necessary  extent.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  uniformity  can  never  be  secured 
until  the  law  provides  thatf  the  same  parties  that  decide  what  books  are  to  be  used 

'  shall  also  be  the  purchasers.-  To  secure  county-uniformity,  there  must  be  a  county- 
board  to  select  and  to  purchase  books  for  the  whole  county.  For  township-  or  district- 
uniformity  the  same  must  be  true.  Provided  district-uniformity  can  be  secured, 
county-  and  township-uniformity  are  not  considered  of  so  much  im^rtance.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  if  every  district  were  to  raise  by  tax  an  amount  sufficient  to  purchase  all 

^  the«  books  needed  to  commence  with,  the  children  could  be  required  to  pay  a  small 
annual  sum  for  their  use,  and  with  this  fund  the  supply  could  be  constantly  kept  up. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  purchase  of  books  should  not  be  met  by  a  common  tax,  as 
well  as  that  incurred  for  erecting  school-houses,  hiring  teachers,  or  purchasing  fueL 
The  custom  is  common  in  the  cities,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  introduced 
in  the  rural  districts  with  equal  facility  and  advantage. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

During  the  past  year  86  new  school-houses  have  been  built  and  96  have  been  re* 
modeled,  refurnished,  or  enlarged.  The  total  amount  expended  for  the  improvement 
of  school-property  was  $566,470.58.  The  total  amount  ordered  to  be  raised  and  expended 
for  this  purpose  next  year  is  $660,715.32. 

The  remarkable  number  of  school-houses  built  and  repaired  during  the  past  five 
years,  the  large  sums  of  money  expended  for  these  purposes,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  school-property  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement ; 
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The  total  number  of  scbool-bnfldings  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  is  1,4^.  It 
thas  appears  that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  have  been  bailt  within  the  past  five 
years  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  have  either  been  bnilt  anew  or  remodeled 
and  improved  within  this  short  space  of  time.  There  is  a  large  decrease  in  the  number 
of  poor  and  medium  school-houses  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
good  ones.  A  few  -years  a^o  the  greatest  want  in  the  State  respecting  educational 
matters  was  a  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  furnishing  suitable  school-accom- 
modations. The  school-houses,  as  a  rule,  were  poor,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fied with  them.  That  state  of  apathy  has  passed.  In  every  county  new  buildings  are 
•  being  erected  and  old  ones  repaired,  and  the  utmost  willingness  is  shown  by  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  the  necessary  means  for  these  improvements. 

The  legislature  of  1872  changed  the  law  where  it  required  a  two- thirds  vote  to  order 
a  district-tax  for  making  improvements  in  school-buildings,  so  that  now  only  a  majority- 
vote  is  necessary.  This  change  has  already  been  productive  of  great  good.  In  very 
many  of  the  districts  where  new  houses  have  been  erected  tluring  the  past  two  years 
the  old  ones  would  still  be  standing  had  this  change  not  been  made. 

The  most  cheering  feature  of  this  record  is  the  superior  character  of  the  houses  that 
have  been  built.  During  no  preceding  period  have  there  been  so  many  inquiries  re- 
specting competent  architects,  suitable  designs,  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
furniture,  apparatus,  &c.,  as  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  each  of  the  annual  reports  for  the  past  three  years  the  attention  of  school-officers 
and  others  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  school-houses  exist  in  the  State  with  no 
outhouses  attached.  Three  years  ago  the  number  in  this  condition  was  152,  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  were  423  in  which  the  outhouses  were  not  kept  in  proper  order. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  number  of  schools  with  no  outhouses  has  de- 
creased to  87  and  the  number  with  indifferent  ones  to  269;  but  the  wonder  is  that  a 
single  case  of  the  kind  should  exist.  The  State-superintendent  is  determined  to  cor- 
rect this  evil,  if  possible,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  provided  in  the  law  for 
such  cases,  and  will,  therefore,  direct  the  county-superintendents  to  withhold  the  State- 
money  from  all  districts  not  provided  with  suitable  outhouses,  until  such  as  are  needed 
are  built. 

DISTRICT-SCHOOL-LIBRARIES. 

The  law  providing  for  the  purchase  of  school-libraries  or  school-apparatus  has  been 
in  operation  over  two  years.  Under  its  provisions  every  district  that  raises  $20  by  / 
subscription  is  entitled  to  an  equal  amount  from  the  State,  and  for  every  year  there-  ' 
after,  by  raising  $10,  a  like  sum  of  $10  is  paid  by  the  State.  This  money  can  be  ex- 
pended either  in  the  purchase  of  library-books  or  school-apparatus.  Thus  far  236 
districts  in  all  have  established  libraries  and  during  the  past  year  49  diotricts  made 
additions  to  the  libraries  established  last  year. 

THE    TOWNSHIP-SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

The  school-law,  which  authorized  couuty-superintendency,  has  been  in  operation  six 
years.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  number  of  school-officers  in  the  State  was 
materially  lessened  and  the  whole  system  was  strengthened  and  made  more  efficient.  A 
still  furtner  reduction  in  the  number  of  school-ofiicers  can  be  made  by  adopting  the 
township  system.  This  change,  it  is  believed,  would  strengthen  still  more  the  general 
school-system  and  add  sr^tly  to  its  efficiency. 

The  number  of  school-districts  then  would  be  reduced  from  1.367,  the  present  num- 
ber, to  254,*  the  number  of  townships  and  cities  in  the  State.  The  number  of  school- 
officers  would  be  reduced  from  4,200  to  about  1,600.  There  are  now,  on  an  average, 
seven  boards,  or  twenty-one  school-officers,  for  each  township.  With  one-fourth  the 
number  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  schools  there  will  be  more  system,  a  greater 
degree  of  harmony,  a  deeper  interest,  and  more  effective  work  in  the  school-organiza- 
tion than  is  now  possible. 

DEFECTS  OF  DISTRICT-SYSTEM. 

The  principal  defects  of  the  present  system  are:  too  frequent  elections:  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  any  basis  upon  which  the  school-moneys  can  be  apportioneki,  so  that  each 
district  shall  i^ceive  the  precise  amount  of  money  it  needs;  the  needless  expense  in- 
curred, in  many  cases,  in  maintaining  a  full  school  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  children ; 
the  endless  disputes  and  troubles  about  district-boundaries,  and  the  impossibility  of 
grading  or  classifying  the  schools  of  small  districts. 

One  of  the  greatest  hinderances  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  school-system  lies 
in  the  cnmbersomeness  and  inefficiency  of  the  school- machinery  in  the  counties.  The 
county-superintendent  has  too  many  officers  through  whom  he  must  act  and  upon 
whom  he  must  rely  for  information.  There  need  be  no  doubt  that  an  improvement  in 
Uie  efficiency  of  supervision  and  in  the  ease  with  which  school-statistics  can  be  gath- 
ered will  follow  the  adoption  of  the  township-system. 

This  change  in  the  school-law  is  strongly  urged  because  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
m^ft  the  entire  school-organization  far  more  efficient  than  at  present.       , 
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CITIES.  * 

The  edaoational  interests  in  all  the  cities  are  in  a  verv  satisfactory  condition.  The 
total  namber  of  sohool-boildings  in  the  cities  is  99  and  the  |inmber  of  departments 
is  748. 

CITY-SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Without  an  exception  the  school-houses  in  the  cities  are  in  good  condition  and  many 
of  them  are  models  of  excellence  and  beauty.  Forty-one  of  the  99  baildings  are 
valued  at  more  than  $20,000  each  and  twenty-five  are  wortb^  from  $50,000  to  ^,000 
each.  In  Jersey  City  the  average  value  of  the  school-houses  is  $53,000,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  thasx  the  average  value  in  any  other  city.  In  Newark  the  average 
value  is  $^,700. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL-YEAR. 

The  average  length  of  time  the  schools  were  kept  open  in  the  cities  is  ten  months 
and  two  days,  or  twelve  days  longer  than  the  average  term  in  the  State  at  large.  The 
average  attendance  for  ten  months  was  18  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  or  twice  as 
great  as  that  for  the  State.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  55  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment. 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  the  cities  is  $118.50  per  m^nth  and  that  of 
temale  teachers  $4'^.14  per  month.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  in  the 
State  is  in  Jersey  City,  being  $193  per  month,  and  the  highest  paid  to  female  teachers 
is  in  Newark,  being  an  average  of  $60  per  month. 

evening-schools. 

Night-schools,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  the  year,  have  been  maintained 
in  Bridgeton,  Elizabeth,  Jersey  City,  Millville,  Newark,  Paterson,  Perth  Amboy,  Salvm, 
and  Trenton,  These  schools  furnish  educational  facilities  to  adults  and  to  all  who, 
for  any  reason,  are  unable  to  attend  the  day-schools.  They  have  been  found  productive 
of  great  good. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

In  Camden  the  grading  of  some  of  the  schools  has  been  much  improved,  and  active 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  board  of  education  for  increased  school-accommoda- 
tions. A  fine  building,  which  will  contain  eight  rooms,  intended  for  the  use  of  colored 
children,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

In  Newark  two  large  school-nouses,  each  of  which  will  seat  about  800  pupils,  have 
been  completed  during  the  year.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Newark  high  school  has 
been  advanced,  in  order  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  of  the  best  colleges. 

In  Perth  Amboy  the  increase  in  attendance  of  children  over  6  years  of  age  has 
been  HO  great  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  remodel  a  portion  of  the  school-buildiug  and 
to  appoint  an  additional  assistant  teacher  in  the  primary  department. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

While  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  normal  school  at  Trenton  has  l>een  raised 
fully  30  per  cent.,  the  attendance  during  the  three  quarters  ended  with  June  28, 1872, 
has  somewhat  increased.  Every  county  in  the  State  has  had  its  representative,  while 
13  other  States «ent  scholars  who  either  paid  tuition  or  pledged  themselves  to  teach  in 
the  State  upon  graduation.  The  attendance  was  228 — 194  ladies  and  34  geiltlemen— of 
whom  33  ladies  and  5  gentlemen  graduated,  nearly  all  of  whom  at  date  of  the  report 
had  secured  positions  at  good  salaries.  The  addition  of  another  year  to  the  course 
of  study  has  had  a  very  beneficial  efiect,  most  of  the  pupils^  who  would  otherwise  have 
graduated,  having  availed  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

It  is  believed  by  the  trustees  that  many  gentlemen  are  deterred  from  pursuing  this 
course  of  studv  by  the  constantly  increasing  expense  attending  it,  which  now  amounts 
t4i  a  sum  varying  from  $250  to  $300  annually.  They  Are,  therefore,  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  devising  means  for  the  erection  of  a  boarding-honse  for  the  gentlemen  students, 
similar  to  that  now  working  satisfactorilv  for  the  ladies,  and  at  which  the  total  annual 
.  expense,  including  room-rent,  board,  washing,  and  books,  is  only  $150. 

HIGH  SCHOOLB  AND    ACADEMIES. 

Reports  received  from  18  schools  for  secondary  instruction  show  that  in  all  but  one 
of  these  classic  studies  are  pursued,  7  also  embracing  the  stndy  of  modem  languages. 
As  reported,  710  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  English  course,  196  In  the  classic,  120  study 
the  modern  languages,  while  81  are  pursuing  both  classic  and  moderu -language- 
courses.  The  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  is  1,295 — 688  boys  and  607  gins. 
These  are  taught  by  104  instructors,  of  whom  44  are  gentleraun  and  60  ladies.  Two  of 
these  schools  are  exclusively  for  the  education  of  gins  and  four  a»re  for  boys.  In  one 
of   the  latter  class,  however,  an  English  and  classic   school  for  boys,  girls  seem  to 
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have  been  admitted.  The  lemaiiider  are  for  the  education  of  children  irrespective  of 
sex.  Ooe  of  these,  the  Famup  Preparatory  School,  an  auxiliary  to  the  State  normal, 
is  aided  by  the  State,  a  condition  of  its  endowment,  received  from  Paul  Farnam,  esq., 
being  that  the  State  should  appropriate  $l2fi00  annually.  Mr.  Famum  gave  |20,000 
and  the  school-propertv,  about  $30,000,  for  the  purpose  of  *^  improving  the  general 
education  of  the  State." 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that "  in  the  Newark  high-school  the  course  of  stndy  has 
been  advanced  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  ofthe  best  colleges."  A  more  gen- 
eral advance  of  this  kind  is  probable.  The  two  are  parts  of  one  great  whole,  the 
high  school  the  link  between  the  common  school  and  the  university. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Two  institutions  devoted  especially  to  the  work  of  preparing  students  for  the  colleges, 
the  Peddie  Institute,  at  Hightstown,  and  Stephens  High  School,  at  Hoboken,  report 
an  aggregate  of  20  in  classic  and  40  in  scientific  studies.  Peddie  Institute  is  supplied 
VFith  a  chemic  laboratory,  worth  from  $3,000  to  $4,000 ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  history; 
and  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  worth  about  $600.  Of  the  50  students  in  the 
Stephens  High  School,  only  two  are  preparing  for  Allege,  most  of  the  others  intending 
to  enter  scientific  schools,  such  as  that  established  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Stevens 
Institute  at  Hoboken. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  whole  course  of  study  in  this  institution  requires  four  years.  All  the  studies  of 
the  first  two  years  are  required  studies,  being  obligatory  upon  every  member  of  the 
clans.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  students  have  an  opportunity  of  se- 
lecting, to  a  certain  extent,  the  studies  which  they  will  pursue.  These  elective  studies, 
chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  college-year  and  for  the  entire  year,  wiU,  when  chosen, 
be  equally  obligatoi^  with  the  required  studies. 

Should  a  student  mil  to  pass  the  examination  in  any  of  his  studies,  his  name  is  not 
entered  on  the  class-roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  until  he  shall  have  been 
examined  in  that  stud^.  On  the  second  day  of  the  next  term  such  delinquent  students 
are  required  to  meet  m  the  chapel,  prepared  for  an  immediate  examination  in  the 
studies  which  they  have  omitted.  Members  of  the  sophomore-class  found  deficient  in 
any  study  at  the  biennial  examination  are  conditioned  and  re-examined  in  that  study 
before  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  elective  courses  of  the  Junior  year.  A  graduate 
of  the  college  offers  a  prize  of  $100  to  the  student  of  the  sophomore-class  who  may 
stand  highest  at  the  biennial  examination  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  187^73. 

A  limited  number  of  students  is  educated  by  means  of  endowed  scholarships.  The 
college  also  possesses  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  indigent  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  which  they  receive  about  $30  a  year  each. 

The  college  has  received  from  Mr.  John  C.  Green  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  school  of  science.*  This  will  supply  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt.  An 
elegant  building  is  in  process  of  erection  and  $25,000  has  been  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
chase of  scientmo  collections  and  apparatus.  The  instructors  in  tne  academib  de- 
partment will  give  instruction  in  the  scientific  school  and  the  professors  of  the  latter 
will  aid  in'the  academic  department.  The  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  subscribed  towards 
a  chair  of  civil  engineering.  This  school  is  believed  to  have  been  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  acMcmic  year,  September  10,  1873. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

The  departments  of  the  college  are  classic  and  scientific.  In  the  classic  d^artment. 
all  the  studies  up  to  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year  are  obligatory  and  are  intended 
to  be  of  such  a  cnaracter  as  will  be  equally  desirable  whatever  subsequent  profession 
or  career  is  chosen. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

During  the  Junior-  and  senior-years,  elective  studies  are  permitted.  Students  de- 
siring to  pursue  special  stndies  may  do  so,  provided  they  are  properly  prepared  to  go 
on  with  the  regular  classes. 

The  scientific  department,  known  as  the  Rutgers  Scientific  School^  constitutes  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  There  are  two  distinct  courses  of 
stndy :  ( 1)  a  course  in  civil  engineering  and  mechanics  and  (2)  a  course  in  chemistry  and 
agriculture.  During  the  first  and  second  years,  the  studies  of  the  two^coarses  are  the 
S2ime  and  are  designed  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  higher  branches  of  either 
course.  These  two  years  form  a  course  complete  in  itself,  and  students  leaving  at  this 
period  of  the  course  receive  a  certificate  of  their  attaiuments.  There  is  also  a  special . 
course  in  chemistry  and  agriculture,  occupying  two  years  and  designed  for  those  who 

*  Thb  it  in  addition  to  liiii  gift  of  $120,000  for  tbe  Ubrary. 
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desire  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  these  hranchea.  According  to  the  reqnireroents 
of  the  law,  the  students  in  this  department  are  regnlarly  drilled  in  military  tactics. 

One  of  the  pressing  wants  of  the  college  is  being  supplied  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  from  the  funds  derived  from  a  legacy  to  the  institution.  Among  the  prebcnt 
wants  are:  (1)  a  snm  not  less  than  $35,000  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory;  (2) 
a  large  present  addition  to  the  library,  considered  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  institution  ;  and  (3)  a  permanent  iiind,  the  inconcie  of  which  can  be  used  to  make 
yearly  additions  to  the  library  and  to  keep  in  order  what  haa  been  accumulated. 
The  fnnds  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  college  require  a  large  increase.  The  good 
of  the  institution  requires  a  greater  outlay  for  instruction.  The  growth  of  the  college 
and  the  demand  for  greater  facilities  for  education  are  creating  wants  which  appeal 
imperatively  to  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

m  the  appended  table  the  condition  of  the  two  above-named  institutions,  as  well  as 
of  the  two  others  in  the  State,  is  briefly  presented. 

StaUgtical  summary  of  coUegw, 
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COLLEGES  FOR  WOBfE^. 

Four  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  ladies  report  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  566  pupils,  with  54  professors  and  teachers,  19  of  whom  are  gentlemen. 
Music — vocal  and  instrumental — drawing,  painting,  French,  and  Ctorman  are  t,anght  in 
all  these  colleges,  and  in  one  Italian  and  Spanisn  are  added.  All  have  chemic  labo- 
ratories and  philosophic  cabinets,  three  natural-history-museums,  and  all  some  pro- 
vision for  physical  culture,  and  libraries,  two  numbering  2,000  volumes  each  and  the 
other  two  1,000  each. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING. 

Of  the  theologic  schools  referred  to  in  the  following  table,  the  Drew  Seminary,  at 
Madison,  is  Methodist-Episcopal,  and  all  the  bishops  of  tnat  denomination  are,  ex  officio^ 
members  of  its  board  or  supervision,  while  any  annual  conference  of  the  church  may 
appoint  two  of  its  members  as  official  visitors.  The  regular  course  of  study,  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  attainments  of  college-graduates,  requires  three  years  for  its  com- 
pletion. But  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  whose  age  or  otuer  circumstances  may  make 
a  previous  college-coarse  impossible,  an  introductory  course  of  four  years  in  the  classes 
of  science  has  b^n  arranged,  two  years  of  which  must  be  completed  before  coming  to  the 
institution.  The  remaining  two  may  be  attended  to  within  its  halls.  In  the  r^^lar 
course,  the  theologic  training  i>roper  appears  to  belong  to  the  last  two  years,  the  first 
year  being  mainly  occupied  with  the  study  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 
Butler's  Analogy. 

The  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian)  shows  a  list  of  students  almost  all 
of  whom  are  graduates  of  colleges.  The  coarse  of  instruction  seems  to  be  very 
thorough  and  complete,  embracing  all  the  ordinary  topics  of  theology,  with  a  recently 
added  department  of  Christian  ethics  and  apologetics.  Rhetoric  and  elocutionary 
**  training  have  special  care  bestowed  on  them ;  and  among  the  optional  studies  beyond 
Hebrew  (which  is  in  the  regular  con  rse)  are  Chaldee,  Syriao,  Arabic,  and  the  elements  of 
Janseric,  all  important  to  a  student  of  the  scriptures  m  the  original. 

The  Oerman^hool,  near  Newark,  is  also  Presbyterian,  and  is  established  to  provide 
German-speaking  instractors  for  the  vast  belt  of  (German  population  which  has  settled 
.  itself  along  the  great  railroad-lines  stretching  weetwara  m>m  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, even  to  toe  Mississippi  States. 

The  Theological  Seminarv  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  formerly  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  is  the  chief  training-school  for  the  ministry  of  that  very  respectable 
and  very  conservative  denomination.    It  is  substantially  a  theologic  department  of 
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Butgers  College,  New  Bninswiok,  as  the  Pnnceton  Seminary  is  of  tbe  College  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  College  is,  by  act  of  the  legislatnre,  const! tated  the 
State  College  for  Agricultore  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  embracing,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  a  course  in  civil  engineering  and  mechanics  and  one  in  chemistry  and  agricul- 
tare.  Comparatively  unnoticed  until  lately,  this  institution  has  come  considerably 
into  the  foreground  of  observation  through  the  able  defense  of  the  agricultural- 
oollege-system,  put  forth  by  I*rof.  Atherton,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  Elmira,  August,  1873,  and  through  various  publications 
from  him  on  the  same  theme  since  that  time.  Besides  its  well-arranged  course  in 
chemistry  and  agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  an  ample  faculty,  there  is  sustained 
by  the  trustees  an  extensive  model  farm,  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture and  test  by  experiment  the  value  of  different  systems.  Forty  free  scholar- 
ahips  secure  the  education  of  as  many  State-students  without  charge  for  tuition. 

The  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  is  closely  linked  with  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  one  of  ito  departments,  the  instructors  in  the  academic  department  giving 
instruction  in  the  scientific  school  and  the  professors  in  the  scientific  school  assisting 
in  the  academic  dej^artment. 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  another  school  for  special  scientific  training, 
stands  on  a  wholly  independent  basis,  aiming  to  prepare  men  for  edgineeriug,  chemic, 
and  physical-science-occnpation,  and,  from  its  ample  endowment  new  and  excellent 
baildings  and  rapidly-increasing  library  and  museums,  presents  great  advantages.  A 
department  of  belles-lettres  and  one  of  languages  accompany  the  scientific  course 
and  give  opportunities  for  quite  liberal  education. 

An  institution  not  in  the  following  table  may  perhaps  not  inappropriately  be  men- 
tioned here,  the  New  Brunswick  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  aims  to  elevate  into  a 
science  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  arts  and  to  have  the  study  of  it  pursued, 
under  highly-qualified  instructors,  to  a  point  considerably  beyond  what  is  reached  in 
ordinary  schools. 

StoHstical  summary  of  schools  far  professional  instruction. 
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Theological  Seminary  of  the  Preeby- 
U^TMHi  Chnrch  at  PrincAton , . . 

24,096 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reform 
Church  in  America  ............... 

420,000 
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220,000 

12,000 

6,960 
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SCHOOLS  OF  scnitcs. 

Sdentiilc  School  of  Rntgers  College . . 
Jdisn  C.  Green  School  of  Science. .... 

300.000 
t650,000 

135,000 
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100,000 
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Stereni  Institate  of  Technology 

5,666 

7,000 

*  With  35  preparatory  stndentB  additionaL      t  This  is  given  as  the  amonnt  of  endowment 
BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Two  of  these  schools  of  training  for  commercial  life  exist  in  the  State,  one  at  Trenton, 
the  other  at  Newark.  No  returns  from  the  latter  for  1873.  The  former  reports  five 
teadiers  and  254  pupils. 

OBrrUART. 

Tlie  only  New  Jersey  educator  of  whose  death  in  1873  intelligence  baa  been  re- 
ceived was  Rev.  William  A.  Dod,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  who  passed  away  January  2,  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  Princeton  professor  of  mathe- 
matics of  that  name,  received  his  education  at  the  college,  under  his  father's  supervis- 
ion: graduated  there  in  1638;  was  a  tutor  in  his  alma  maier  from  1840  to  1841,  and 
professor  of  architecture  and  the  fine-arts  from  1855  to  1859.  His  later  years  were  spent 
m  the  quiet  duties  of  rector  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  church  in  his  native  place, 
his  fine  taste  and  scholarship  giving  great  attractiveness  to  his  ministrations.        ■ 
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8TATK-B0ARD  OF  SDDCATION. 


Name. 


OFIXCBRS. 

President,  OoTernor  Joel  Parker I 

Vlce>pre8ldent,  William  A.  Whitehead,  esq.., 

State-raperintendenfe,  and  ex-<:tficio  secretary,  Hon.  Bills  A.  Apgar. 

ExscuTiYK  coMunms. 

Rev.  John  McLean,  D.D.  LL.D 

Charles  E.  Elmer,  esq 

William  A.  Whitehead,  esq 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Kelsey 


Post^ffloe. 


Freehold. 
Newark. 
Trenton. 


Princeton. 
Brldgeton. 
Newark. 
Trenton. 


COUMTT-SUPEBIliTKlfDEim. 


Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington... 

Camden 

Cape  Hay  ... 
Cumberland . 

Eniez 

Gloucester... 

Hudson 

Hunterdon... 

Mercer 

Middlesex.... 
Monmouth... 

Morris 

Ocran 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 


George  B.  Wight 

B.  B.  Vreeland 

Walter  A.  Barrows  .. 

F.R.  Brace. ^ 

Maurice  Beesley 

R.L.  Howell 

Charles  M.  Davis 

WUliamMiUigan.... 
William  L.  Dickinson 

0.  S.Conkling 

William  J.  Gibhy.... 

Ralph  Willis 

Samuel  Lockwood... 

JohnK.Runvon 

Edward  M.  Lonan  ... 

J.  G.  Cruikshank 

WUliamHReed 

EliasW.Rarkk 

E.  A.  Stiles 

N.W.  Pease 

Ephraim  Dietrich .... 


Mays  Landing. 

Hackensack. 

Mt.  HoUy. 

Blaokwoodtown. 

Dennisville. 

MUlvUle. 

Bloomfleld. 

Woodbury. 

Jersey  City. 

Frenchtown. 

Princeton. 

Spotswood. 

Freehold. 

Morrietown. 

Forked  River. 

Little  Falls. 

Woodsiown. 

SomervUle. 

Deckertown. 

Elisabeth. 

Columbia. 
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BIEW  TOBK. 

IFtom  the  Nport  of  Hon.  JLtoam  B.  Weaver.  Stote-snperintendent  of  instraotloii,  for  1878,  transmitted 
to  the  legieiature  Febroarj  S8, 1873.] 

PEBBIANENT  SCHOOL-FUND. 

Bonds  for  lands  sold 1217,003  65 

Bonds  for  loans * ^ ...w.... 175,379  30 

Loansofl840 49,326  00 

Bank-stock 50,000  00 

State-stocks 1,165,057  24 

Comptroller's  bonds - 36,000  00 

Money  in  the  treasury 1,277,547  36 

Osw^jo  City  bonds * 34,200  00 

Total  amount  <^  fhnd  September  30, 1872 •« 3,004,518  55 

Increase  from  last  year •• » ^..# 25,937  03 


This  fnnd  was  established  in  1805,  and  amounted  at  that  time  to  $26,774.10.    By  Ju- 
dicious investments  it  has  been  gradually  increased  to  the  present  amount. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  school-moneys  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  are  deriyed  from  the 
following  sources : 

From  the  common-school-fond $170,000  00 

From  the  United  States  deposit-fund 165,000  00 

From  the  State-school-tax 2,448,784  31 


Total 2,783,784  31 


The  apportionment  has  been  made,  as  required  by  law,  as  follows : 
For  salaries  of  school-cominiBsioners 


91,200  00 

18,500  00 

55,000  00 

1,797  57 

3, 172  00 


For  supervision  in  cities , 

For  libraries 

For  contingent  fund,  (including  $84.99  for  separate  neighborhoods) — 

For  Indian  schools 

For  district-quotas 871,371  58 

For  pupil- and  average-attendance-quotas 1,742,743  16 

Total.. 2,783,784  31 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  reports  relating  to  common 
schools  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872 : 


Reeeipta. 


Cities. 


Rural  dliitricta. 


Totals. 


Amount  on  hand  October  1,1871 

Apportionment  of  pabilo  moneys 

Proceeds  of  gospel*  and  sohool-Unds.. 

Raised  by  tajc , 

Estimated  valne  of  teachers'  board . . . . 
From  all  otlier  sooroes 


$818,809  09 

1, 016, -887  06 

44  86 

4,340,065  60 


90.7HB9I 


$964, 749  05 

1,641,978  13 

36.452  62 

3,940,883  78 

235,660  87 

160, 744  68 


$1, 083, 618  14 

2,658.866  10 

36,497  48 

7,280,928  38 

235,660  87 

960,466  83 


Total  receipts , 

Corresponding  totals  for  1871.. 


6,966.969  74 
5,481«467  18 


5.289,448  06 
•5,190,099  19 


11.556,037  80 
10,671,566  37 


bicrease.. 


785,122  56 


99,348  87 


884,471  43 


Ezpenditani. 


Cities. 


Roral  districts. 


Totals. 


For  teachers'  wages 

ForUbraifee , 

For  school-apparatos 

For  oolorod-scbools 

For  sehool-honses,  sites,  Ste 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses  . 
Forfeited,  in  hands  of  snperrisors. . 


$3,316,926  27 

10,862  13 

167,966  06 

59,835  04 

1,110.144  14 

791,950  12 


$3,640,529  49 

15,197  37 

57,715  36 

6,690  13 

878,779  04 

429,850  70 

143  13 


$6,957,455  76 

36,090  50 

895.681  44 

66.5^  17 

1,968,9.23  18 

1, 151, 800  82 

142  13 


Total  expenditure 

Corresponding  totals  for  1871.. 


5,387,683  78 
4,662,606  09 


5,028,904  22 
4,945,305  73 


10,416,588  00 
9,607,903  81 


735^065  69 


83.506  50 


808,684  19 


Balance  on  hand  October  1, 187S.. 


878,906  96 


260,543  84  1,139,449  60 
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Since  1850,  when  the  total  exj^enditnre  for  the  inauitenMioe  of  pablio  schools  ^ 
$1,607,684.85,  the  expenditure  has  increased  at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  half  a  million 
per  annnm,  nntil,  in  1872,  it  reaches  the  snm  of  $10,416,588.  The  total  expenditore  for 
theperiod  from  1<^  to  1872, inclnsive,  has  been $116,562,930.57. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amoont  expended  during  the  ^ear  for  the 
nzaintenance  of  public  educational  institutions,  not  including  appropriations  made  to 
orphan-asylums  and  other  public  charities  in  which  instruction  is  given : 

Wages  of  common-school-teachers $6,957,455  76 

District-libraries 26,059  50 

School  apparatus 225,681  44 

Colored-schools 66,525  17 

Buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  &^ 1,988,923  18 

Other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  common  schools  ....• 1, 151, 800  82 

State-appropriation  for  support  of  academies 41,746  50 

State-appropriation  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies 15, 080  00 

Forteachers'  institutes 16,190  28 

For  normal  schools 174,339  23 

For  Cornell  University i 44,000  00 

For  Elmira  Female  College 3,500  00 

For  Indian  schools 7,690  94 

For  salaries  of  school-commissioners ^ 90,187  32 

For  department  of  public  instruction 19,620  08 

For  regents  of  the  university 6,242  26 

For  printing  reports  and  school-registers 13,958  72 

Total 10,849,001  20 

Corresponding  total  for  1871 9,880, 185  06 

Increase 968,816  14 


SCHOLASnO  POPULATION. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  as  reported,  was : 


« 

Oitleiu 

Raral  dis- 
tricti. 

State. 

Iq1871 

64.M28 
^778 

857, 55« 
859,175 

1,502,684 
1,521,953 

In  1879 

WHOLE  NUMBER  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


In  1871.. 
In  1873.. 


1.0S8.110 
1, 094,  WO 


AYERAGB  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 


In  1871., 
In  1879.. 


493,648 
494.850 


AGOftEOATE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  aggregate  number  of  days  of  attendance  was  as  follows : 


CW«. 

Rnral  dis- 
trietv. 

State. 

In  1871 

39,016,568 
38.479.418 

53,511.055 
50.934,513 

99,607,607 

In  1879 

88,713,931 

The  average  time  each  pupil  in  the  rural  districts  attended  school  was  sixteen  and 
nine-tenths  weeks;  in  the  cities,  nineteen  and  three-tenths  weeks. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL-TERM. 

Average  length  of  term  in  cities 41iV  weeks. 

Average  length  of  term  in  rural  districts 32  weeks,  4  days. 

Average  length  of  term  in  the  State %  weeks< 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  iiiBtmcted  in  all  Bohools  daring  the  year  was  as  follows: 


1871. 

1872. 

In  the  common  schools  ..................................................... 

1, 038, 110 

5,807 

30,370 

3,194 

135.433 

1,034.130 

6,377 

31. 431 

4.012 

131, 7«l 

In  the  normAl  nfiboolA ......^ 

In  the  academies 

In  the  colleges 

In  the  priTRte  schools 

Total 

1,308,914 

1,197,701 

The  total  nnmber  thns  reported  as  having  attended  school  daring  1872  is  about 
79  per  cent,  of  all  jperttons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  and  much 
larger  than  the  entire  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years. 


NUMBBR  OF  TEACHlEBS. 


The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  was: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

In  1871 

6,481 
6,670 

21,773 
21,987 

98  254 

In  1872 

88,657 

The  number  reported  as  employed  at  the  same  time  for  the  legal  term  of  twenty* 
eight  weeks  ojr  more  was  as  follows : 


Females. 


TotaL 


Iial871  . 
In  1873  . 


4,753 
4,800 


13,119 
13,256 


17.871 
18,056 


TEACHERS'  LICENSES. 

Teachers  in  the  common  schools  were  licensed  as  follows : 


By  normal 
schools. 

By  superin- 
tendents of 
pnhlie    in- 
stmction. 

By  local  offi- 
cers. 

Total. 

Cities 

270 
273 

448 
647. 

4,480 
23.539 

5,198 

Rnral  districts w 

23.450 

Total  for  1873 , s, 

Total  for  1871 

543 
533 

1,095 
1,054 

27,019 
26,667 

2a657 
38,254 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  whole  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was : 


Citiet. 

Rnral  diitrietB. 

Total. 

In  1871 

$3,066,787  94 
3,316,926  27 

$3,586.305  11 
3,640,529  49 

$6,653,093  05 

In  1873 

6, 957, 455  76 

Increase  over  1871 

350,138  33 

54,224  38 

304,363  71 

Cities. 

Rnral  dis- 
tricts. 

SUte. 

Tho  average  annnal  salary  for'each  teacher  waa— 

$645  37 
691  03 

15  44 

16  73 

$873  38 
274  63 

833 
837 

$372  86 

In  1872    ..     ..                *. 

385  33 

In  1871 T! 

10  58 

Inl873...      . - 

11  04 
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The  whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wases  was  19,130,984.12  more  than  in  1867, 
which  is  an  advance,  in  five  years,  of  more  tnan  44  per  cent,  upon  the  gross-  amoont 
and  of  more  than  22  per  cent,  upon  the  average  annual  salaries  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

The  reported  number  <^sohool-dis(7iots  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  cities,  which  have 
no  such  divisions,  was — 

In  1871 11,350 

In  1872 11,367 

Increase 17 


This  increase  is  chiefly  o  wing  to  the  formation  of  new  districts  in  sparsely-settled  sec- 
tious  of  the  State,  as  required  by  the  increasing  population.  On  the  other  hand,  owing 
to  the  consolidation  of  small  districts  and  the  organization  of  ^aded  schools  in  cities 
and  villages,  there  has  been,  in  the  aggregate,  a  diminution  of  thirty  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  school-houses  and  their  classification  according  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constructed  are  as  follows : 


Log. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

TotaL 

Cltieg 

51 
9,890 

S29 
8G9 

10 

473 

990 

Sural  districts         ..  ................................. 

121 

11,353 

Total,  1879 

121 
127 

9,94t 
9,914 

1.198 
1,182 

483 
605 

ll,74J 
11,728 

Total,  1871 

Their  number  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1862  and  1872,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Log. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

TotaL 

1862 

288 
121 

10.004 
9.941 

964 
1,198 

664 
483 

11,780 
11.743 

1879 

Increase  ....................................>•.. 

234 

Decrease  -     ....■.......•••..•.•....■.•.•...>.•. 

107 

63 

71 

7 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  brick  school-houses  does  not  represent  the  full  number 
of  new  buildings  that  have  been  erected  during  the  period  mentioned,  for  many  have 
been  constructed  in  place  of  old  ones  of  similar  materials.  The  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  providing  suitable  houses  and  sites  are  better  indicated  by  their 
reported  valae  as  compared  with  preceding  vears  and  the  sums  expended  each  year 
for  these  and  kindred  purposes,  as  stated  in  the  following  tables : 

VALUB  OF  SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

The  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  was  first  reported  in  1865.  The  reported  value 
in  that  year  and  in  1872  was  as  follows : 


Cities. 

Rural  die- 
tricta. 

TotaL 

InlS65 

$5,041,081 
15.165.314 

$4,904.8(» 
9.350.936 

$9,945^683 
24  516.260 

in  1872 

Increase  tince  1865  r 

10,124.253 

4.446,074 

14.570,397 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is,  in  the  cities,  (38,885.50 ;  in  the  rural 
districts,  $823.65.  The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  rural  districts 
has  risen  from  $433.02  in  1865  to  (823.65  in  1872. 
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EXPENDITURK  FOR  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 


The  snms  spent  for  school-honses,  outhouses,  sites,  feuces,  farnituie,  and  repairs,  as 
reported  for  the  years  1863  and  1872,  were  as  follows : 


Cities. 


Rural  dls- 
trictf. 


Total 


In  1863 $842,547  53 

In  1873 1,110,144  14 


$186,961  40 
878,779  04 


$429,508  93 
1.988,923  18 


Total  expenditure  for  ihe  period  from  1863  to  1872 8, 061,804  30 


6,670,57911 


14,75^383  41 


More  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  for  these  purposes  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  the  large  increase  in  the  reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites 
would  indicate  that  the  amount  had  been  chiefly  used  in  permanent  improvements. 

STATISTICS  OP  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  such  schools,  exclusive  of  New  York  City 8 

Whole  number  of  pupils 2,666 

Average  number  in  attendance...^ 1,395 

Average  age  of  male  pupils^  years , 19.2 

Averagea|geof  female  pupils,  years 19.1 

Number ofgraduatee — ^males,4iS;  females,226 272 

Total  receipts .^ $195,164  90 

Increaseover  1871 59,375  42 

Total  expenditure 174,487  62 

Increaseover  1871 46,774  73 

STATISTICS  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

Number  of  districts 27 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age 1,774 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year 1,192 

Average  daily  attendance - 706 

Number  of  teachers — males,  8;  females,  29 37 

Number  of  white  teachers 20 

Number  of  Indian  teachers 17 

Average  number  of  weeks  school  was  taught 32.8 

GENERAL  TIEW. 

The  superintendent  says:  "The  returns  for  the  school-year  ended  September  30, 
1872,  are  as  favorable  in  nearly  all  respects  as  those  of  any  preceding  year.  This  indi- 
cates a  fair  measure  of  prosperity,  according  to  the  usual  standards,  but  should  not  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  such  great  success  that  efforts  for  a  better  condition 
may  prudently  cease. 

"Although  statistics  may  be  truthful  in  reference  to  the  facts  reported  and  for  some 
purposes  very  serviceable,  they  cannot  reveal  the  whole  life  of  our  school-system,  nor 
without  careful  study  will  they  disclose  its  defects.  The  figures  given,  if  inoonsider- 
atedy  accepted,  mieht  encourage  the  inference  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  further  im- 
provement. But  tnose  in  charge  of  public  instruction  should  ever  keep  before  their 
minds  the  question  whether  we  are  doiuff  the  proper  work  in  the  best  way. 

"  Changes  for  the  better  may  be  made^'  and  suggestions  upon  several  points  will  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature. 

PREE-SCHOOL-FUND. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  law  in  re^rd  to  the  free-school-fund  be  so  amended  as  to 

ive  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  suporvision  of  this  fund  similar  to 

tat  exercised  by  the  comptroller  over  the  general  fund. 

Under  the  existing  law,  all  payments  from  the  free-school-fund  are  made  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  superintendent  and  all  receipts  for  moneys  coming  into  the  fund  are 
required  to  be  countersi^ed  by  him.  His  control  does  not  extend  further.  He  has  no 
means  of  asoertainiujo^  whether  the  money  for  which  he  receipts  is  actually  placed  in 
the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  ftind.  T^e  frequent  mistakes  which  have  occurred  show 
the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  law. 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL-MONEYS. 

The  pupil-  and  average-attendance-quotas,  amounting  the  past  year  to  $1,742,743.16, 
are  distnouted  to  the  several  school-districts  which  have  maintained  schools  the  re- 
quired term  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  one -half  according  to  the  number  of  children  of 

18  E       -  ft 
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school-age  and  one-half  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance.  Concerning  this 
it  is  remarked :  *^  It  was  undoubtedly  the  original  design  in  establishing  this  basis  for 
the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  public  moneys  to  encourage  attendance  at  school; 
but  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  tends  to  defeat  that  purpose  by  rewarding  the 
highest  average  daily  attendance,  which  is  more  easily  secured  for  a  short  term  than 
for  a  long  one.  Thus  a  district  maintaining  school  beyond  the  required  legal  term  not 
only  receives  no  public  money  on  account  of  such  additional  time,  but  incurs  the  risk 
of  reducing  the  average  daily  attendance  already  attained  and,  consequently,  its  share 
in  the  next  annual  appropriation.  It  would  be  more  equitable  and  encourage  attend- 
ance for  longer  terms  to  divide  this  portion  of  the  fund  accordinjj  to  the  whole  number 
of  days  of  attendance  at  school." 

ATTEXDAXCE. 

The  largely  increased  attendance  u)>onthe  public  schools  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  free-school-law  has  been  substantially  main- 
tained during  the  last  year.  Though  the  total  number  of  pupils  reported  as  having 
been  in  attendance  during  some  portion  of  the  year  is  somewhat  lees,  the  average  at- 
tendance is  more  than  for  any  preceding  year.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  for  the  whole  State,  each  day  of  the  entire  term  in  1872,  was  1,202  more 
than  that  of  the  equal  term  in  lb7I,  10,145  more  than  in  1H70,  26,4'i9  more  than  in 
1^9,  48,982  more  than  in  1H68,  and  74,893  more  than  for  the  shorter  term  in  1867. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  present  system  of  supervision  by  commissioners  having  been  in  operation  since 
185(5,  there  has  been  ample  time  to  test  its  merits  and^reveal  its  defects.  While  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  imperfections,  the  superintendent  is  not  convinced  that  any 
other  method  would  subserve  the  puriK)se  as  well  or  with  less  cost  to  the  State.  He 
would,  however,  favor  any  modihcations  that  are  really  calculated  to  render  it  more 
effective. 

Two  methods  have  been  suggested.  The  first  proposes  to  increase  the  number  of 
officers  and  reduce  the  size  of  their  districts ;  also  that  officers  shall  serve  gratnitoosly, 
but  their  expenses  shall  be  paid.  The  objections  to  this  are  that  with  so  Targe  a  num- 
ber of  officers  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  many  of  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment with  requisite  directness  and  precision  and  that  the  expense  would  really  be 
greater :  the  sum  allowed  to  the  114  commissioners  under  the  present  system  would 
be  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  2,000  officers  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
substitute  for  them. 

The  second  plan  provides  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  some  authority 
which  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  choice  of  competent  and  £uthful  officers,  in- 
stead of  choosing  them  by  popular  elections. 

The  superintendent  remarks :  *^In  whatever  mode  the  school-commissioner  may  be 
selected,  ne  should  be  required  by  law  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  of 
that  office." 

DISTRICT-LIBRARIES. 

The  condition  of  the  district-library-system  and  the  .ruinous  tendency  of  its  present 
management  have  been  fully  stated  m  former  reports.  The  reported  number  of  vol- 
umes nas  constantly  decreased  from  1,604.210  in  1853  to  874,193  in  1872,  notwithstand- 
ing the  annual  appropriation  of  $55,000  for  their  support.  The  decrease  for  the  last 
year  was  54,123.  If  the  system  is  to  be  redeemed  and  made  useful  the  legislature 
must  interfere. 

In  accordance  with  previous  recommendations  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
into  effect,  amendments  to  the  code  of  public  instruction  have  oeen  prepared,  providing 
for  the  repeal  of  those  provisions  which  permit  the  use  of  library-moneys  for  any  other 
purpose  tnan  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  making  it  the  duty  of  trustees  to  raise  by 
taxation,  in  each  district  respectively,  a  sum  equal  to  that  apportioned  to  it  for  library- 
purposes  and  to  apply  the  same  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

Amendments  in  form  embodying  these  provisions  will  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  its  present  session. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    INDIANS. 

The  reports  made  by  the  several  local  superintendents  indicate  a  steady  increase  in 
the  aggregate  and  in  the  averajge  daily  attendance  at  the  Indian  schools  and  that 
most  of  them  are  progressing  satisfactorily  in  other  respects. 

The  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  for  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservation 
reports  a  largely  increased  interest  among  the  Indian  people  in  regard  to  the  schools. 
As  a  result  the  attendance  is  larger  and  more  regular.  This  change  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  influence  of  the  evening-lectures  during  the  institutes  held  for  the  ben- 
efit of  teachers,  at  the  Indian  council-house,  in  the  two  preceding  summers,  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  parents,  with  a  view  of  enlightening  them  upon  their  relations 
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to  the  schools  and  their  duty  to  their  children  in  the  matter  of  education.  These  in- 
stitutes have  exerted  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  character  .of  teaching  in  the 
schools.  In  the  asylum-school  the  object-system  has  been  used  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  apparently  stolid  indifference  of  the  Indian  to  intellectual  matters  can 
only  be  overcome  by  appealing  to  the  intellect  or  mind  through  the  senses.  This  ren- 
ders the  object-method  peculiarly  fitted  for  these  schools.  A  more  general  introduc- 
tion of  modem  contrivances  for  the  aid  of  the  teacher  is  recommended ;  also  a  continu- 
ation of  institute-instruction.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  plan  of  having  the 
Indians  keep  their  school-houses  in  repair,  so  far  as  practicable,  without  State-aid  be 
ooutinued.  In  the  m^iority  of  the  districts  they  are  able  to  assist  in  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  schools,  and  will  do  so  rather  than  dispense  with  them.  Too  much 
assistance  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

In  the  Oneida  and  Madison  Indian  reservation  school  was  maintained  for  a  period  of 
thirty-three  weeks.  The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  is  47; 
whole  number  registered  in  school,  39.  The  daily  attendance  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
but  a  portion  of  the  pupils  are  quite  regular  and  make  satisfactory  progress.  The 
school-houses  and  apparatus  are  in  good  condition. 

The  Indians  of  the  Onondaga  reservation  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  school  about 
twentv-five  years,  but  during  much  of  that  time  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tribe  have 
sent  their  children  to  school.  About  half  the  population  are  pagans,  who  have  gen- 
erally opposed  schools  and  keep  up  the  customs  and  festivities  of  the  ancient  Onon- 
dagas.  Besides  the  State-school  there  is  a  parochial  school  under  church  care,  and 
many  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  State-school  to  attend  this.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  two  schools  near  each  other,  each  scantily  furnished  with  scholars,  the 
patrons  of  each  more  or  lees  hostile  to  the  opposing  school,  has  a  depressing  effect  upon 
education  among  the  pagan  portion  of  the  tribe. 

In  the  St.  R^gis  Indian  reservation  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  are  not  encouraging.  The  children  are  irregular  in  attendance  and  cease 
to  attend  school  at  all  when  14  or  15  years  of  a^.  The  parents  appear  to  have  but  lit- 
tle control  over  their  children  or  regard  for  their  welfare. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school  in  the  Shineoock  reservation  reports  43  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  Whole  number  roistered,  35 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 19.  The  school  has  been  taught  thirty-two  weeks  during  the  year.  The  members 
of  the  tribe  seem  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  educating  their  children  and 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  them. 

In  the  Tonawanda  reservation  schools  have  been  taught  nearly  the  usual  length  of 
time  during  the  past  year.  Last  fall  the  Indians  were  urged  to  repair  the  old  school- 
bouses  for  the  winter-term.  This  was  considered  in  their  councils,  and  some  of  the  old 
chiefs  recommended  the  stopping  of  the  schools  and  a  return  to  their  old  pagan  rule 
and  worship.  It  is  now  thought  bv  that  portion  of  the  Indians  interested  in  schools 
that  so  long  as  the  office  orchiei  is  kept  up  no  considerable  improvement  can  be 
made,  and  some  of  them  are  making  an  effort  to  do  away  with  that  office.  The  build- 
iosB  were  repaired  from  the  Quaker  fund. 

In  the  Tuscarora  reservation  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school-age  is  172 ; 
number  registered  in  school,  118 ;  average  daily  attendance,  44.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  £EM2t  that  the  Indian  children  seldom  go  to  school  before  tney  are  6  or  7 
years  old  and  usually  leave  by  the  time  they  are  14  or  15,  the  attendance  is  creditable. 
The  children  improve  as  fiut  as  can  be  expected  of  those  who  have  not  only  their  les- 
sons to  learn,  but  a  languf^  also,  for  most  of  them  on  entering  school  cannot  speak  a 
word  of  English.  The  Indians  willingly  furnish  fuel  and  make  repairs  on  the  build- 
ings, but  seem  to  think  that  nothing  more  ought  to  be  required  of  them. 

The  State-superintendent  says :  **  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that,  under  the 
operation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Indians  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens.  The  education 
and  training  which  the  Indian  children  now  receive  at  the  expense  of  the  State  are 
intended  to  fit  them  to  properly  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  order,  however, 
to  produce  the  contemplated  result,  the  Indians  must  be  taught  to  help  themselves 
by  being  required  to  bear  some  measure  of  responsibility."  It  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  all  State-aid  hereafter  granted  to  the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of  education,  for 
building  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and  for  other  improvements,  should  be  coupled 
with  such  a  requirement. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[From  annnal  report  of  Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  ofty-snperfntendent,  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1873.] 

Attendance  in  sckooU. — **The  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  when  returns  were  made  from  all  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education,  was  107,639  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruction 
during  any  portion  of  the  year  is  reported  as  235,618.    The  average  attendance  and 
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number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  class  of  schools  during  this  and  the  preceding  year 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


lerx 


Scboolg. 


Hale-grammar-Bchoolfi . . . 
Femfue-grainiiiar-tichoolg 
Primary  departmente . .  . . 

Primarv  echooli 

Colored-Hcboolg 

Normal  ichoolB 

Corporato  itcbools 

EreniDg-tiohooli 

Total 


i 

£•0 


17,051 
15.411 
39,865 
15,652 
803 
1,395 
8,303 
9.160 


107,639 


32,463 
28.941 
90,297 
38.143 
1,965 
2.434 
21,e06 
19,550 


235,618 


1872. 


>  ii 
< 


16,930 
14.923 
38.363 
16,260 
797 
1.446 
8.257 
9,350 


106,326 


u 


^^ 


31,271 
28,062 
88,997 
39.176 
l,&^2 
2,145 
23.418 
20.979 


235.880 


T 

Ic 


"  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  that  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  for  the 
ear  was  L>313  in  excess  of  that  reported  in  1872,  while  the  nnmber  tanght  was  26S 
Dss.  The  accommodations,  except  in  the  primary  departments,  have  been  increased 
in  a  mnch  greater  proportion  than  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  the  increase  of  school-population  in  some  parts  of  the  city  and  the 
diminution  in  others,  the  withdrawiuff  of  the  pupils  from  the  public  sehools  by  the 
establishment  of  panrochial  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  erection 
of  buildings  in  localities  where  thev  are  needed  without  the  discontinuance  of  schools 
where  they  are  not  needed.  In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  system  is  year  by  year 
increasing  in  a  greater  rate  than  the  number  of  pupils  educated.  This  table  showa 
the  numl^  of  pupils  that  can  be  accommodated  in  each  class  of  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  average  nnmber  on  register : 


Schools. 


Hale-crnumnar-scboolB . . . 
Female-grammar-Dohoolg 
Primary  departmentM . . . . 

Primary  scbooln 

Golored-sebooli 

ToUd 


4»: 


29,532 
20,441 
45.634 
23,848 
1.657 


I 


114. 112 


18.594 
17,078 
45.594 
17.8P8 
l,09U 


111),  254 


^  3 


3,9:» 

3,363 

40 

5.950 

5b7 


13,656 


3.S5a 

3.10c 

1.500 

2.893 

595 


U,641 


"  The  largest  percentage  of  public-school-attendance,  as  compared  with  the  popnla* 
tion,  is  in  the  Tenth  wac^l,  where  it  is  15  per  cent.,  while  the  smalleAt  is  in  the  Eight- 
eenth ward,  where  it  is  only  a  little  over  6  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the  whole  city 
being  about  9^  per  cent. 

"  Oterorawding  in  the  schooh. — Probably  the  most  serious  evil  connected  with  the 
sehool>syBtem  is  the  overcrowding  of  the  schools.  To  this  fact  the  attention  of  the 
board  has  been  frequently  called,  and  measures  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time 
to  abate  the  evil;  it,  however,  still  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  and  calls  for  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  board. 

'*Some  more  definite  rule  is  required  to  regulate  this  matter  effectually.  Mr.  Kiddle 
suggests  that  the  board  fix  the  capacity  of  every  building,  every  main  room,  and 
every  class-room  in  the  city,  and  pronibit  the  placing,  at  any  time,  of  more  children  in 
any  room  than  the  number  thus  established  by  law,  and  that  every  principal  be 
required  to  refuse  admission  to  all  pupils  when  the  nnmber  assigned  for  his  or  her 
department  or  school  has  been  reached.  If  this  were  carefully  and  accurately  accom- 
plished, keening  in  view  not  merely  the  number  of  seats  that  could  be  placed  in  a 
room,  but  allowing  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  child,  the  accom- 
modations would  be  greatly  reduced. 

*^  The  examinations,— 'Dnriug  the  year  the  schools  have  all  been  minutely  examined  at 
least  once  and  many  of  them  twice.  Of  1,858  classes  thus  examined  the  instruction 
in  905  was  found  to  have  been  excellent ;  in  781,  good;  in  158, fair;  in  1.3, indifferent ; 
and  in  1,  bad.    The  general  result  of  the  examinations,  based  upon  a  careful  compila- 
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tion  of  the  returna  of  nearly  2,000  classes,  shows  a  slight  improvement  in  reading  and 
«pelliug,  but  in  other  respects  an  Inferiority  to  the  results  reponed  in  1872.  This 
table  will  exemplify  this  fact : 


Year. 

Diacipline. 

Reading. 

SpeUiug. 

Writing. 

ArithmeUc. 

1870 

PercenL 

89i 
t9 
92 
90| 

Per  cent. 

81i 
79* 
8lJ 
82 

Percent. 
76 
791 

82i 
83 

Per  cent. 
83 
831 

en 

82 

Per  cent. 

]S?l  .' 

79 

1872 

Itj73 

*^ Difficulties  of  discipline. — There  has  been  a  considerable  falling-ofif  in  respect  to  disci- 
pline in  the  male-grammar-schools.  While  last  year  the  number  of  classes  reported  as 
deficient  in  this  respect  was  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  examined,  this  year  it  is 
9  per  cent.  Still,  as  a  general  thing,  excellent  order  is  maintained  in  the  schools, 
though  evidently  only  by  means  of  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of 
both  principals  and  class- teachers.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  reported  as  suspended 
from  the  schools  for  vaiious  kinds  of  misconduct  during  the  past  year  is  79 ;  from  mal% 
grammar-schools,  47;  and  from  primary  departments  and  schools,  32.  The  latter  in- 
cludes one  girl,  suspended  from  one  of  the  primarv  departments.  The  following  are 
the  reported  causes  of  these  suspensions:  22  for  disobedience,  40  for  disorderly  conduct 
S  for  truancy,  3  for  stealing,  4  for  indecent  conduct,  and  2  for  striking  their  teacher. 
Thirteen  of  these  suspended  pupils  have  been  re-admitted  on  certificates  granted  by 
the  undersigned.^    On  this  point  the  superintendent  says : 

*^  In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that  the  by-law  in  regard  to  suspensions  bad  not 
been  found  adequate  to  prevent  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  most  heinous  offenses 
in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  vicious  boys,  such  as  insulting  and  outrageous  language 
to  teachers,  violent  and  injurious  assaults  upon  their  fellow-pupils,  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  school-property,  aud^  gross  disobedience  and  constant  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
the  school.  The  careful  and^ thorough  investigation  of  this  matter  by  a  committee  of 
the  board  having  resulted  not  simply  in  fully  proving  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  * 
l;>nt  iu  showing  that  the  evil  is  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  was  represented  in  the 
report,  there  is  no  need  of  any  further  statement  of  facts  by  me.  The  state  of  the  case 
must  be  apparent  to  all ;  there  is  a  large  class  of  boys  whom  our  schools  do  not  and 
cannot  restrain,  and  whom,  therefore,  they  cannot  benefit,  but  must  send  adrift,  to  find 
their  way  inevitably  to  the  reformatories  and  prisons,  after  having  committed  those 
injuries  to  the  community  which  our  school-system  was  designed  to  prevent." 

Corporal  punishmenW* — ^^In  my  last  annual  report  I  recommended  thaL  as  'moral 
suasion '  had  failed  to  restrain  a  large  class  of  the  pupils,  the  ri^^t  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  should  be  restored  to  the  principals.  In  the  opinion  upon  which  this 
recommendation  was  based  I  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  investigating  committee,  before  referred  to,  arrived,  and  which  prompted 
them  to  report  unanimously  in  favor  of  such  restoration,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that, 
after  a  full  discussion  in  open  board,  so  large  a  number  of  its  members  were  also  in 
favor  of  the  restoration.  As,  however,  the  report  of  the  committee  has  not  been 
adopted,  the  question  What  shall  be  done  with  persistently  disobedient  and  disorderly 
pupils  f  is  still  an  open  one. 

•'  Course  of  instruction,— 2io  changes  having  been  made  iu  the  course  of  instruction 
•during  the  year  or  in  any  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  it,  it  would  be  w^  to 
adopt  the  plan  briefly  sketched  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  is,  prescribing  a  per- 
fectly uniform  course  for  all  schools  up  to  a  certain  grade  of  attainment,  from  which  a 
divergence  should  occur,  so  that  different  schools  might  teach  as  specialties  different 
departments  of  study,  each  adapted  to  some  special  pursuit.  Every  year  parents  are 
compelled  to  withdraw  their  sons  from  the  higher  grades  of  our  grammar-schools  and 
send  them,  at  great  expense,  to  schools  in  wuich,  by  careful  instruction  in  a  few  im- 
portant branches,  they  may  be  prepared  for  business.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
<»rtain  of  the  schools  were  made  in  their  higher  grades  'commercial  schools,'  in 
which  the  pupils  would  be  insured  the  best  possible  training  and  instruction  in  every- 
thing required  for  business-pursuits,  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  other  occupa- 
tions. At  the  present  time  a  preparation  for  the  colleges  is  au  that  is  attended  to, 
while  hundreds  never  design  to  enter  either  of  those  institutions. 

*  Tb«  qnMttoB  of  the  reitoratioii  of  corporal  panishment,  dropped  some  tlmo  ago,  has  grown  ont  of  the 
want  of  effleloni  dildpliiio,  of  which  the  Kiperinteiidenthere  complalni.  The  committee  on  teachers  of  the 
board  ct  education  presented  in  the  antumn  a  report  giving  sixteen  reasons  iu  tuvot  of  re'lnvesUug  principals 
wUh  the  right  to  poniih  with  the  rod  refractory  and  ungoTemable  boys.  Twentyflvo  principals  ezamioed 
Ijrf  the  committee  were  onaniroons  in  the  opinion  that  this  right  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  government 
and  general  progivss  of  the  schools,  and  1,900  of  the  teachers  in  the  city-schools,  Inoludlng  lOU  prmclpals  and 
Tlce*prlncipals,  anited  in  a  petiUon  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  restoration  of  corporal  punishment  as 
DeeetMry  to  restore  the  scbOMOls  to  the  condlUon  of  healthful  discipline  and  efficiency  which  existed  before  the 
abo&tlon  of  sncb  punishment.  ^  -  ■ 
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'*The  improvement  made  in  German  instraction  daring  the  year  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. The  cause  of  this  is  the  failure  to  comply  entirely  with  the  provisions  of  the 
by-laws  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  old  system  of  employing  special  teachers  to 
attend  two  or  three  hours  each  week  and  give  a  few  scattered  lessons  to  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  school  has  been  continued  and  stiil  exists,  in  at  least  sixteen  of  the 
grammar-schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  when  the  new  system  was  established, 
it  was  especially  provided  that "  the  services  of  all  special  teachers  of  German  not  em- 
ployed under  this  by-law  (the  new  system)  shall  be  dispensed  with.''  Had  this  been 
earned  out,  the  German  instruction  in  schools  would  nave  presented*  at  this  time  a 
very  different  degree  of  progress  than  it  now  exhibits.  Moreover,  there  are  but  few 
schools  in  which  the  prescribed  system  of  teaching  German  is  fully  carried  out  in  other 
respects.  The  course  of  iustrnction  has  not  been  carefully  followed  ;  promotions  have 
been  made  without  regard  to  the  proficiency  made  in  this  branch ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
too  little  time  has  been  given  to  it  to  enable  the  teacher  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
There  are  at  present  only  twenty  schools  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce this  branch  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study ;  in  all  the  others  there 
is  either  no  instruction  in  German  at  afl  or  none  that  is  of  any  real  value. 

'^  The  teaching  of  the  French  language  is  confined  to  the  two  higher  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar-school and  the  time  devoted  to  it  varies  from  one  to  three  hours  a  week.  lu  some 
«f  the  female-grammar-schools  the  pupils  are  required  to  pursue  both  the  German  and 
French  languages,  and,  of  course,  no  satisfactory  process  is  made  in  either.  The  exam- 
inations have  not  resulted  in  showing  that  any  considerable  proficiency  has  been  made 
in  French,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  study  of  one  foreign  lan- 
guage obligatorvin  all  the  schools,  regulate  carefully  the  amount  oi  time  that  should  be 
given  to  it,  and  leave  the  study  of  others  for  the  New  York  College  or  the  Normal  College 
exclusively.  Many  good  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  selecting  the  German  language 
in  preference  to  all  others  for  instruction  in  our  common  schools ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
that  instruction  thoroughly  effective  and  beneficial,  and  to  avoid  the  requirement  of 
excessive  study  from  the  pupils,  the  study  of  French  in  our  schools,  perhaps  with  very 
few  exceptions,  should  be  wholly  abandoned.'' 

<<Much  disparity  exists  both  In  the  system  pursued  and  the  progress  made  in  musical 
instruction  in  the  grammar-  and  primary  schools.  The  teaching  of  musical  notation 
having  been  for  some  years  merely  optional,  it  had  become  the  fixed  practice  in  most 
of  the  schools,  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  Teachers'  Manual  by  the  board,  to  confine 
the  musical  exercises  to  rote-singing.  The  positive  requirement  in  the  Manual  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  attainment  in  musical  reading  has  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  special 
teachers  as  well  as  the  principals  to  efforts  to  accomplish  what  has  been  prescribed ; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  effect  a  very  considerable  reform  in  this  department  of  in- 
struction. 

"There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  several  schools  2,860  teachers,  of  whom  374  are 
males  and  2,486  females.  The  whole  number  of  days  lost  by  the  absence  of  teachers 
during  the  past  year  is  16,653 :  last  year  it  was  18,300.  Thei-e  has  thus  been  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  of  1 J647  days. 

"  The  evening-achooh. — ^The  examinations  held  in  the  evening-schools  show  that,  of 
247  classes  examined,  the  instruction  in  110  was  excellent,  in  109  good,  in  24  fair,  in  1 
indifferent,  and  in  3  bad.  At  the  examination  of  1871-'72  in  these  sdiools,  of  213  classes 
examined,  68  were  found  to  be  excellent,  120  good,  21  fair,  and  4  indifferent.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  any  part  of  the  term  was  12,153  males  and  5,574  fe- 
males ;  the  average  attendance  for  tne  term  was  4,970  males  and  3,436  females,  while 
the  largest  average  attendance  for  any  single  week  was  7,846  males  and  3,947  females. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  evening  high  school  and  the  colored-schools.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  latter  was  130 ;  the  whole  number  enrolled,  421 ;  and  the  largest 
weekly  average,  197. 

"The  schools  now  in  session  were  opened  in  October  last,  and  have  thus  far  been  well 
attended.  As  much  more  care  was  taken  this  year  than  last  in  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  examinations  which  will  be  held  early  ia 
the  ensuing  year  will  be  attended  by  better  results  than  those  of  the  previous  year." 

CORPORATE  SCHOOLS  OF   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

The  whole  number  of  these  schools,  contained  in  orphan-asylums,  houses  of  Industry, 
houses  of  refuge,  &c.,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  city-board  of  education,  is 
stated  by  the  superintendent  to  be  46.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them  is 
183,  of  whom  only  45  have  been  licensed  by  city-  or  State-authority,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  wages  o( these  teachers  are  paid  out  of  the  common-school-ftmd  and 
the  law  requires  such  payment  to  be  made  only  to  qualified  teachers,  they  should  all 
come  under  the  general  rule  for  the  examination  and  licensure  of  teachers.  The  pnpils 
on  register  in  this  class  of  schools  were  found  to  be  10,240,  with  an  attendance  of  8,257 
at  the  time  of  the  superintendent's  visit.  He  examined  in  his  visitation  170  classes 
and  found  that  in  most  of  them  the  instruction  appeared  to  be  efficient. 

The  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  are  mainly  composed  of 
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children  whose  parents  are  unahle  to  send  them  to  the  pnhlic  schools  for  want  of  means 
to  clothe  them ;  3,952  pnpils  are  on  the  rolls  here. 

Those  nnder  the  care  of  the  American  Female  Gnardian  Society  are  of  the  same 
character,  bnt  are  attended  exclusively  by  girls.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  reg- 
ister in  these  schools  at  the  time  of  the  examination  was  1,881  and  the  average  for  the 
previous  week  1,443. 

Besides  the  city-schools  proper,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  reports,  in  the  fall  of  1873, 
that  it  has  had  in  the  21  day-  and  15  evening-schools  under  iU  charge  9,584  children 
who  were  taught  and  partly  fed  and  clothed ;  3,701  of  these  were  sent  to  good  homes, 
mainly  in  the  West.  Total  number  under  charge  of  the  society  during  the  year,  24,788. 
There  have  been  5,115  orphans  in  the  lodging-houses  and  1,366  were  provided  with 
homes. 

The  following  are  industrial  schools  of  this  society  which  are  open  to  all  children 
who  cannot  attend  the  public  schools : 

Cottage  Place  School,  204  Bleecker  street ;  East  River  School,  206  East  Fortieth  street ; 
Hudson  River  School,  350  West  Twenty-seventh  street ;  Avenue  B  School,  607  East  Four- 
teenth street;  German  School,  272  Second  street;  Italian  School,  44  Franklin  street; 
Lord  School,  207  Greenwich  street;  Park  School,  Sixty-eighth  street,  near  Broadway; 
Fifty -second  Street  School,  Fifty-second  street  near  Eleventh  avenue;  Fifty- third  Street 
School,  340  West  Fifty-third  street;  Water  Street  School,  corner  Dover  and  Water 
Btreete ;  Avenue  C  School,  comer  Fourth  street  and  Avenue  C ;  Phelps  School,  355  East 
Thirty-fifth  street ;  Newsboys'  School,  49  Park  place ;  Girls'  School,  120  West  Sixteenth 
street ;  Fourth  Ward  School,  52 Market  street ;  Fifth  Ward  School,  141  Hudson  street; 
Eleventh  Ward  School,  709  East  Eleventh  street ;  Thirteenth  Ward  School,  327  Riving- 
ton  street ;  Fourteenth  Ward  School,  93  Crosby  street ;  Sixteenth  Ward  School.  211 
West  Eighteenth  street. 

These  and  other  industrial  schools  receive  aid  from  the  city-school-fund  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  whom  they  educate. 

COOPER  UNION,  NEW  YORK. 

This  noble  foundation  has  had,  during  the  year  ended  May  31, 1873,  in  its  free  art-school 
for  women,  198  pupils,  of  whom  100  received  certificates  and  13  were  advanced  to  the 
Academy  of  Design.  In  the  free  school  for  women  for  wood-engraving  were  42  pupils^ 
of  whom  27  received  certificates  and  34  continued  to  the  close  of  the  term.  In  the  free 
school  of  telegraphy  were  32  pupils,  2  of  whom  were  dismissed,  9  obtained  situations, 
and  21  remained  at  the  conclnsion  of  the  term.  The  free  night-school  of  science  admit- 
ted during  the  term  1,134  pupils,  gave  certificates  to  278,  and  had  remaining  at  the 
close  547.  The  free  school  of  art  (for  males)  had  in  it  a  total  of  1,591,  certificated  289. 
and  had  a  remainder  of  732  when  the  term  ended.  Besides  all  these,  516  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  consultation  with  the  professors  of  industrial  chem- 
istry and  mechanics,  there  has  been  a  large  attendance  on  the  Saturday-night-lectures 
on  scientific  subjecto,  while  during  1872  no  less  than  397,728  readers  partook  of  the 
advantages  of  the  library  and  reading-room.  A  total  of  1,910  is  given,  of  various 
trades  and  occupations,  as  having  been  the  pupils  in  the  different  schools. 

BUFFALO. 
fFrom  report  of  J.  K.  Lftmed,  esq.,  city-enperintendeiit.] 

Sckool'9y9tem, — ^The  chief  faults  in  the  organization  of  the  municipal  school-system 
are :  (1)  That  it  exposes  the  schools  to  political  influences  more  directly  and  with  less 
protection  than  any  other  municipal  system  of  public  education  that  exists  in  the 
United  States  withm  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent.  (2)  That  it  brings  too 
small  a  number  of  persons  into  official  contact  with  the  schools,  and  so  does  not  enlist 
for  them,  in  an  intelligent  and  responsible  way,  enough  of  a  representative  interest. 
This  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  or  measures  of  educational  advancement  and  is  also 
believed  to  be  largely  the  cause  of  the  deficient  popular  acquaintance  with,  and  pop- 
ular interest  in,  the  public  schools.  The  superintendent  says:  "I know  of  no  other 
important  city  in  the  country  in  which  the  government  of  the  schools  is  not  separated 
from  the  general  organization  of  municipal  government  and  committed  to  a  board  of 
edacation ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  exception  which  our  city  exhibits  is  not  in 
its  favor  and  that  experience  is  against  our  present  system.  The  schools  are  very 
much  harmed  by  the  frequency  of  change  which  occurs  m  the  direction  of  them.'' 

The  present  plan  of  districting  the  schools  requires  the  maintenance  in  each  district 
of  a  school  fuUy  organized  and  equipped  for  the  entire  graded  course,  from  the  primary 
to  the  highest  grammar-class,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  maintain  as  many  grammar- 
schools  as  there  are  primary  schools,  notwithstanding  that  only  17  per  cent,  of  all  the 
pnpils  in  the  schools  are  found  in  the  grammar-grades^  while  there  are  48  per  cent,  in 
the  primary  grades.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  either  a  consolidation  and  recon- 
struction of  school-districts  as  they  now  exist  or  else  that  district-divisions  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  latter  course  is  considered  preferable.  Fewer  teachers  would  be  needed 
and  the  work  of  supervision  could  be  better  performed  by  eight  or^me  mala  prin- 
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cipals  than  ifc  is  now  performed  by  twenty-three.  The  snperintendent  has  taken  some 
steps  in  the  direction  of  these  views  daring  the  year,  and  the  results  have  fully  demon- 
strated the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  reorganization  of  the  schools. 

School-accommodations. — ^Two  new  school-buildings  have  been  opened  during  the  year, 
and  a  further  increase  of  school-accommodations  is  imperatively  demanded.  The  re- 
construction of  many  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is 
scarcely  a  school-house  of  six  years*  standinio^  in  which  the  work  of  the  teachers  is  not 
seriously  impaired  by  the  inconveniences  of  the  rooms;  and  the  defective  method  of 
heating  and  entire  absence  of  proper  means  of  ventilation  make  many  of  them  utterly 
unfit  for  use. 

Compulsory  eduoaUon, — The  school-statistics  give  evidence  of  great  irregularity  in 
the  attendance  at  the  schools,  and  also  of  an  enormous,  fluctuating  mass  of  children, 
who  attend  school  at  brief  intervals  only,  for  a  term  or  for  a  few  weeks.  Making 
allowance  for  those  who  attend  parochial  and  private  schools  and  for  those  who  are 
employed  in  industrial  occupations,  there  still  remain  from  15,000  to  20,000  children, 
whose  absence  from  school  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Under  existing 
school-regulations,  there  is  no  adequate  restraint  placed  even  upon  the  truancy  of 
pupils  who  are  nominally  in  school.  The  law  should  interfere  in  this  matter.  Juve- 
nile vagrancy  should  be  totally  prohibited  and  suppressed.  Education  should  bo  com- 
pulsory and  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  police  of  the  city  to  take  into  custody 
and  commit  to  school  all  children  found  in  the  streets  during  school-hours  whose  ab- 
sence cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  "by  circumstances  of  exemption,  which 
the  law  should  strictly  define. 

Study  of  German. — A  graded  system  for  the  study  of  German  has  been  adopted  during 
the  year,  with  marked  success.  Monthly  and  term-examinations  are  now  held  in  the 
German  classes,  as  in  other  classes,  and  the  work  of  teaching  in  this  department  is 
thus  tested,  as  it  has  not  been  heretofore.  German  is  an  mective  study  in  all  the 
schools. 

Music. — ^During  the  past  year  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  has  been  adopted, 
nnder  the  supervision  of  two  visiting  teachers,  assisted  by  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 
The  charts  prepared  for  the  Boston  public  schools  have  been  introduced  in  some  of  the 
schools,  and  the  result  proves  their  excellence.  At  the  close  of  the  term  an  examina- 
tion in  music  was  held  for  the  first  time.  Great  and  unexpected  progress  was  shown 
in  most  of  the  schools. 

Drawing. — The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools  is  working  out  the  results  antici- 
pated from  it  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  Every  t«rm  develops  more  interest  in  it 
among  the  pupils  and  a  heartier  reconciliation  to  the  requirement  of  it  on  the  part  of 
parents.  No  pupils  are  allowed  to  be  excused  from  the  drawing-exercises  except 
such  as  are  suffering  from  defective  eyesight  or  some  form  of  disease. 

Graded  course  of  instruction, — A  revision  of  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the 
graded  schools  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  September  last.  The  course  is  still  far 
u:om  perfect,  and  many  experiments  of  revision,  with  much  experience  under  each,  wiU 
be  required  to  produce  even  a  nearly  perfect  graded  system  of  teaching.  Much  im- 
provement has,  however,  been  effected  in  several  important  particulars  by  the  changes 
which  this  last  revision  introduced.  The  greatest  weakness  of  the  schools  is  in  the 
primaries,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  low  standard  of  qualifications  required  of  primary 
teachers.  It  is  mainly  on  behalf  of  these  schools  that  the  request  is  made  for  '^  some 
established,  regular  system  of  education  and  preparatory  training,  defined  and  instituted 
by  law,  to  control  the  admission  of  candidates  into  the  public  educational  service.'' 

Evening-schools. — ^Ten  evening-schools  were  maintained  for  two  terms,  nineteen  weeks 
in  all,  during  the  year.  Two  of  these  schools  contained  large  classes  of  Germans,  tak- 
ing lessons  in  the  English  language  and  pursuing  no  other  study.  To  make  the  even- 
ing-school-system complete,  there  should  be  established  an  evening  high  school  or 
evening  industrial  school  The  improvement  which  the  industries  of  the  city  would 
derive  from  such  an  institution  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  colored-school, — ^An  amendment  to  the  city-charter,  adopted  last  April,  opened  all 
the  public  schools  to  children  of  color ;  but  very  few,  comparatively,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  justly-conceded  right.  The  colored-school  is  so  well  conducted  and 
rendered  so  satisfactory  and  attractive  to  them  that  the  majority  of  colored  pupils  pre- 
fer to  remain  in  it.  In  December  the  colored-school  registered  49  pupils,  against  30 
colored  pupils  in  all  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

The  central  school. — The  central  school,  which  crowns  the  public-school-organization 
of  the  city,  has  maintained  throughout  the  year  its  high  reputation  as  an  academic  in- 
stitution. Two  courses  of  study  are  sustained,  the  English  and  scientific  and  the  clas- 
sic. The  questions  nsed  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  are  supplied 
by  the  regents  of  the  university.  Of  the  171  who  passed  last  year  35  attained  fully  to 
the  standard  exacted  bv  the  regents,  which  is  called  passing  "  fall  regents."  The  pre- 
vious year  only  13  "  full  regents  "  were  passed.  The  increaseid  number  shows  improved 
work  performed  in  the  graded  schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  this  sohool  is 
95  per  cent. 
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SYRACUSE. 

[From  report  of  Edward  Smith,  eeq.,  city-superintendent] 

Attendance, — About  70  per  cent,  of  the  school-population  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16  are  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools.  Those  attending  private  schools  on  the 
flame  basis  number  about  10  per  cent.,  leaving  only  20  per  cent,  of  youth  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16  not  in  attendance  on  any  school. 

During  the  past  year  a  gain  has  been  made  of  26  per  cent,  in  diminisbinff  the  ab- 
sences and  33  per  cent,  in  diminishing  the  tardinesses.  But  notwithstanding  this 
improvement,  there  were  lost  by  absence  40,877  whole  days  and  28,653  half  days. 
TaMng  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  total  enrollment  is  only  6,014  and 
the  average  number  belonfi[ing  5,931,  these  numbers  are  very  large.  More  stringent 
rules  are  needed  to  more  enectuall^  check  the  habit  of  absence  and  tardiness. ."  Ifany 
part  of  a  pupil's  education  is  more  important  than  another,  it  is  the  education  to  prompt 
and  punctual  attention  to  his  duties  and  engagements,  and  this  should  be  a  part  of 
education  in  the  public  schools.'' 

Drawing, — Drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
but,  owing  to  a  lack  of  system  and  a  want  of  proper  education  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
it  was  not,  for  a  long  time,  attended  with  anv  very  satisfactory  results.  During  the 
past  year  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  teaching ;  the  teachers  have  re- 
ceived re^ar  instruction ;  and  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term — the  first 
examination  ever  held  in  drawing  in  the  city — was  very  creditable  to  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. 

Music. — The  introduction  of  music  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  was  accomplished 
about  a  ^ear  i^^  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  permanently  established.  The  prog- 
ress during  this  period  has  been  far  greater  than  could  have  been  expected.  Expe- 
rience proves  that,  ^*  as  music  is  perfected  and  used  in  the  daily  routine  of  school- 
duties,  JQSt  in  that  proportion  are  the  deportment  and  general  appearance  of  the  schools 
improved ;  and,  where  it  is  reUed  upon  as  an  instrumenSdityfor  tnese  results,  it  has  never 
fjiiled." 

The  evening-school, — The  evening-school  was  continued  for  fifteen  weeks.  The  regis- 
tered number  was  220,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70.  The  application,  recitations, 
and  discipline  wore  all  better  than  last  year.  The  irregularity  of  attendance  greatly 
interferes  with  the  successful  working  of  the  school;  nevertheless  it  is  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  good  for  a  large  class  of  pupils. 

ROCHESTER. 
[From  report  of  S.  A.  Ellis,  eiq.,  dty-raperintendent.] 

School-houses, — The  character  of  the  school-buildings  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  city.  A  rigid  economy  has  always  been  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
securing  good  ventilation,  light,  and  air,  the  best  means  of  lieating  school-rooms,  and 
a  respectable  style  of  architecture.  Several  of  the  school-buildings  are  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated and  unhealthy  condition  and  demand  immediate  attention.  The  success  of  tne 
schools  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodations;  but 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  are  too  small  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  more  room.  In  one  district  over  100  scholars  are  occupying  an  unfurnished 
store. 

Condition  qf  «cAool«. — The  schools  were  never  in  better  condition  than  now.  In  almost 
every  respect  the  past  year  has  been  the  best  in  their  history.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
been  maae  to  reduce  the  amount  of  absence  and  tardiness  and  the  statistics  of  attend- 
ance are  more  satisfactoi^  than  for  any  previous  year. 

Corforal  punishment, — €orporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  there  is  a  growing  pub- 
lic opinion  against  it  and  amon^  teachers  an  increasing  unwillingness  to  resort  to  it. 
It  is  thought  oest  that  it  should  die  a  natural  death.  It  is  not  believed  possible,  as  yet, 
without  substituting  a  worse  expedient  in  its  place,  to  do  away  with  it  entirely  and 
secure  the  necessary  obedience  and  order.    Suspension  has  proved  ineffectual. 

Gemiaii.— The  study  of  German  has  been  introduced  into  three  schools  during  the 
year.  No  little  misgiving  was  felt  as  to  the  success  of  this  experiment,  but  the  results 
of  the  examination,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  were  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  and 
satisfactory.    The  continuance  of  the  German  classes  is  recommended. 

Evening-schools.-^FoT  several  years  the  board  of  education  has  refused  to  organize 
evening-fichools  on  account  of  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  them  in  former  years 
and  by  reason  of  which  they  were  abolished.  Last  winter  two  schools  were  organized 
and  remained  in  successful  operation  three  months.  The  pupils  were  orderly  and  quiet, 
earnest  and  studious,  and  the  progress  made  was  very  satisfactory.  There  were  nearly 
six  hundred  in  attendance  upon  the  two  schools.  This  experiment  may  be  regarded  as 
a  success  in  all  respects. 
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AUBURN. 
[From  report  of  B.B.  Snow,  esq.,  ciiyroperintendeDt.] 

A  <^i<fancc.— The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  1,705,  some  two  hundred  more  than 
last  year,  and  the  most  marked  improvement  which  the  statistics  show  is  in  regularity 
and  punctuality  in  attendance.  The  nnmher  of  days'  absence  for  the  year  is  40,770, 
against  46,194  for  the  year  previous.  The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  for  the  year  is 
8^2 :  the  year  previous,  13,016.  The  time  lost  by  tardiness-~nearly  four  hundred 
school-days  last  year — haa  been  lessened  about  one-half.  The  importance  of  punctu- 
ality, as  a  feature  of  school-discipline,  cannot  be  overestimated.  ''  There  may  be  a 
necessity  for  an  occasional  absence,  but  for  tardiness  there  can  be  no  excuse.  It  is  the 
unpardonable  sin.'' 

There  are  in  the  schools  confirmed  truants,  whom  no  discipline  on  the  part  of  teachers 
or  parents  succeeds  in  reforming.  A  truant-school  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
of  these  from  the  penitentiary  and  the  prison.  It  has  become  a  question  whether  it  is 
not  the  moral  duty  of  the  board  to  establish  such  a  school. 

TAe  cveniii^-tfc^ooZ.— The  school  opened  with  an  attendance  of  63,  which  was  increased 
to  89,  the  highest  number,  the  following  week,  from  which  date  tiie  number  gradually 
decreased  to  27.  The  total  number  register^  was  146 ;  number  of  sessions,  27.  In 
consideration  of  the  small  attendance  and  the  slight  interest  manifested,  the  committee 
recommends  the  discontinuance  of  the  school.  The  superintendent  admits  that  there 
has  been  great  cause  for  discouragement,  but,  nevertheless,  believes  that  more  good 
has  resulted  from  the  school  than  may  at  first  appear.  The  improvement  of  those  who 
continued  throughout  the  session  was  very  marked. 

REPORT  OP  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  and  which  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  in  relation  to  their  property  and  system  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, are  (1)  literary  colleges,  (2)  medical  colleges,  and  (3)  academies. 

That  portion  which  relates  to  academies  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  secondary 
instruction  in  the  present  abstract,  that  which  relates  to  literary  colleges  under  the 
bead  of  superior  instruction,  and  that  which  relates  to  medical  colleges  under  the 
head  of  professional  instruction. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  institutions  for  secondary  instruction, from  which  information  has  been  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  are  250  high  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  and  insti- 
tutes, of  which  31  are  exclusively  for  boys,  39  for  girls,  and  180  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  a  migoritv  of  the  latter  being  public  free  high  schools  and  academies. 

The  31  schools  for  boys,  with  195  instructors— 172  gentlemen  and 23  ladies — ^report  an 
attendance  of  3,010  pupils,  of  whom  680  were  in  classic  studies,  385  were  preparing 
for  college,  including  one  for  Annapolis.  Drawing  is  studied  in  23  and  music  In  21  of 
these  schools.  Eighteen  have  libraries,  the  smaflest  of  which  numbers  100  volumes, 
th^  largest  3.000. 

The  39  jrirls'  schools  report  253  instructors— 8  gentlemen  and  165  ladies — and  3,748 
pupils,  of  whom  249  are  engaged  in  classic  studies  and  1,384  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages. Twenty-one  only  are  specifically  reported  as  preparing  for  college.  In  all 
but  6  of  these  schools  drawing  is  taught  and  in  all  but  7  music;  23  have  libraries,  rang- 
ingin  extent  frt>m  100  volumes  to  6,000. 

The  schools  for  the  joint  education  of  both  sexes,  numbering  180,  with  1,133  in- 
structors—380  gentlemen  and  753  ladies— have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  39,632  pupils — 
19,356  boys  and  20,276  girls— of  whom  3,867  are  engaged  in  plassio  studies  and  4,795 

in  the  modem  languages;  I  ■*"" ' —  ' " "  o^n/u-  xi.^  -^!^^*««^ 

course.    Drawing  is  taught  i 

tion  of  them  possess  libraries,  1  «    «  , 

The  grand  total  attendance  of  pupils  in  these  three  classes  of  institutions  for  second- 
ary instraction  is  46,360—22,366  boys  and  24,024  girls— 4,796  studying  the  classic  and 
6,797  the  modem  languages,  of  whom  1,531  are  preparing  for  college  and  349  for  the 
scientific  course. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Engaged  especially  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  university,  the  college,  or  scien- 
tific school  are  14  academies,  seminaries,  and  institutes,  reporting  an  aggregate  of  1,338 


pupils  in  classic  and  814  in  scientific  studies:  930  are  in  advanced  classes,  147  are  in 
the  senior,  257  in  the  junior,  395  in  the  middle,  and  235  in  the  fourth  class.  In  six 
of  these  schools  are  libraries,  ranging  in  size  from  6  volumes  to  3,000.  Six  have  chemio 
laboratories,  3  have  cabinets  of  natural  history,  9  have  philosophic  cabinets  and 
apparatus,  and  5  have  gynmasia. 
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Respecting  the  class  of  institations  making  the  above  returns,  the  regents  say : 

"  The  whole  number  of  academies  and  academic  departments  of  union-schools 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  and  in  oi>eration  at  the  date  of  the  report  is 
218.  These  report  a  total  of  31,421  scholars  during  the  year,  of  whom  6,123  (males, 
2,729;  females,  3,394)  are  claimed  to  have  pursued  classic  or  higher  English  studies, 
or  both,  for  four  months  or  more  of  said  year.  The  number  of  pupils  instructed,  free 
of  charge,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  is  1,594.  Dnrine  the  year  2,455  pupils 
have  passed  the  preliminary  academic  examination;  the  whole  number  who  have 
passed  during  the  last  six  years  is  20,940.  There  are  employed  in  all  the  academies 
1,183  teachers,  of  whom  462  are  male  and  721  female.  The  academy,  lots,  and  buildings 
are  valued  at  $3,912,081,  the  libraries  at  $162,564,  the  apparatus  at  $130,490,  other 
property  at  $686,^ ;  total  value  of  academic  property,  $4,892,032.  The  total  annual 
revenue  is  $1,048,639 ;  total  expenditure,  $1,059,3S^ ;  amount  of  debts  of  academies, 
$389,838.  Amount  of  apportionment  from  the  literature-fund  in  January,  1873,  $40,000 ; 
rate  of  apportionment,  $6.91.  Amount  raised  by  academies  during  tne  year  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  $3,000;  amount  apportioned  by  the  regents  for  the 
same  purpose,  $3,000.    Number  of  volumes  in  academy-libraries,  147,490. 

**  The  reduction  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  scholars  claimed  as  classic  is 
mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  preliminary  academic  examinations  instituted  by  the 
regents.  Of  the  whole  number  (6,123)  claimed  as  classic  scholars  during  the  last 
year,  340  were  rejected  by  the  regents. 

"The  whole  attendance  on  the  academies,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  has  varied  but 
little  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  academic  scholars  on  whom  the 
distribution  of  the  literature-fund  is  made  shows  a  continued  diminution,  being  876 
less  than  the  number  of  1870.  This  reduced  number  is  believed  to  be  principally  due 
to  the  more  critical  examination  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  now  made  in  the 
office  of  the  regents.  While  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  creditable  to  the  elemtotary 
schools,  it  is  behered  that  the  examinations  are  exerting  an  influence  in  stimulating 
instruction  in  preliminary  studies,  which  will  soon  appear  in  the  increased  number  of 
scholars  who  pass  them.  This  is  being  realized  in  the  academies  and  union-schools  in 
cities  and  large  villages,  whose  scholars  are  comparatively  permanent  and  many  of 
whom  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  study.  In  the  academies  proper  scholars  are  less 
permanent  and  frequently  leave  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  them- 
selves in  the  prelimmary  studies.  Many  pursue  higher  studies  before  elementary  ones 
are  completed  and  do  not  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  the  examination.  A  remedy 
for  this  condition  of  things  lies  in  improving  the  instruction  in  the  common  schools. 
When  those  in  the  rural  districts  curry  their  scholars  through  the  subjects  of  study 
which  are  appropriated  to  them  and  in  which  those  under  the  age  of  12  years  should 
be  perfected,  the  academies  will  be  able  to  limit  their  work  to  instruction  in  the 
higher  studies. 

"  Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  common-school-teaching  is  given,  free  of 
charge,  in  ninety  academies  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  regents.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  any  academy  for  whom  such  instruction  is  provided  is  limited  by  statute 
to  20  each  year  and  the  sum  allowed  by  the  State  for  such  instruction  is  fixed  at 
$10  for  each  full-term-soholar,  no  allowance  being  made  for  those  who  attend  during 
a  period  less  than  thirteen  weeks. 

"  The  regents  renew  the  expression  of  their  high  estimate  of  the  academies  in  the 
system  of  education  of  the  State  and  eamestlv  recommend  more  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  tiieir  support.  The  sum  distributed  to  academies  has  remained  as  it 
was  fixed  in  1838.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  academies  has  doubled  and  the 
scholars  in  them  have  increased  threefold.  The  fixed  capital  invested  in  lots,  build- 
ings, libraries,  and  apparatus  has  increased  from  $830,187  to  $3,674,275.  A  large  por- 
tion of  tills  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  private  contributions.  This  State  has  always 
encouraged  such  contributions.  A  continuance  of  this  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
demands  a  large  increase  of  the  ftmd  annually  distributed  among  the  academies.'' 

FREE  ACADEMY,    ROCHESTER. 

A  high  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  uniformly  maintained  in  this  institution. 
It  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  a  place  for  hard  intellectual  work.  For  three  or  four  years 
past  an  effort  has  been  made  to  elevate  the  standard  for  the  entrance-examination  and 
last  year  the  per  cent,  required  was  nearly  equal  to  that  fixed  by  the  regents  of  the 
university.  Out  of  176  candidates,  79  passed  as  ''full  regents.''  It  is  believed  that  a 
higher  standard  of  admission  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  graduates.  Many, 
finding  themsdves  unequal  to  the  work,  drop  out  in  the  second  or  third  year.  With 
more  thoroughpreparation  the  work  would  be  easier  and  pupils  would  remain  to  complete 
the  course.  Three  nniversity-schdlarships  have  been  given  to  the  academy,  but  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  the  matter  has  been  manifested  by  the  pupils.  For  several 
years  only  two  of  the  three  have  been  taken.  A  new  building  is  being  erected  for  the 
academy,  to  cost  $75,000.  ,  ,  . 
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HIGH  SCHOOL,  AUBURN. 

The  standard  for  admission  is  equivalent  to  that  reqaired  by  the  regents  of  the  nni- 
versity  for  academic  scholars.  The  classic  coarse  covers  the  whole  range  of  studies 
necessary  to  a  preparatory  course  for  colle^j^e.  A  preparatory  department  was  estab- 
lished last  year.  .  The  large  increase  of  pupils  makes  an  addition  to  the  high-school- 
building  necessary. 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR  ACADE&aES. 

The  annual  appropriation-act  for  1872  authorizes  the  raising, "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
academies  and  academical  departments  of  union-schools,  the  sum -of  $125,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  one-siicteenth  of  one  mill  upon  each 
dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.''  Conceding  the  ftiU  value  and  importance 
that  may  be  justly  claimed  for  academic  instruction,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
the  taxation  authorized  by  the  above  passage  is  liable  to  serious  objections. 

These  institutions  have  been  aided  by  the  State,  by  dividing  among  them  the  income 
of  the  literature-fund  since  1813  and  part  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit- 
fund  since  1888,  which  sums  have,  for  several  years  past,  amounted  to  $61,000;  and  the 
allowance,  rated  per  capiittf  has  increased  from  $2.68,  in  1862,  to  $10.08  in  1872,  for  each 
academic  scholar  at  the  190  academies  which  participated  in  the  apportionment  last 
year ;  while  the  public-school-moneys  annually  distributed  by  the  State  for  all  pur- 
poses amount  to  but  $2.64  per  capita  for  all  who  attend  the  public  schools  and  but 
$1.94  for  each  child  of  school-age.  The  balance  needed  for  the  full  support  of  the 
schools  is  raised  by  local  taxation. 

Of  the  190  academies  participating  in  the  distribntion,  81  are,  by  original  organiza- 
tion or  subsequent  adoption,  public  schools,  supported  mainly  by  local  taxation.  The 
109  others  are  private  academies,  outside  of  the  public-school-system,  and  charge 
tuition. 

It  has  never  heretofore  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  maintain  or  in  an^  degree  to 
assist  these  academies  by  a  general  tax.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  levy,  in  addition  to  the 
geueral  and  local  taxes  now  raised  for  public  schools,  a  third  tax,  amounting  to 
$125,000,  for  academic  instruction,  thereby  swelling  the  amount  for  each  academic 
pupil  to  $30.74, as  against  $2.84  for  each  common-school-pupil;  and  the  proposed 
increase  is  exacted  from  tax-payers  all  over  the  State,  who,  except  in  the  few  districts 
where  the  academies  are  located,  cannot  use  them  without  sendins^  their  children  from 
home,  nor  then  without  paying  tuition  after  having  paid  three  distinct  school-taxes. 
It  is  contended  that  there  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  providing  for  academic  instruc- 
tion more  liberally  than  for  common-school-education,  nor  in  making  such  a  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  higher  education  against  those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages. 

There  are,  moreover,  special  objections  to  giving  any  moneys  raised  by  tax  to  those 
academies  which  are  not  public,  but  which  belong  to  stockholders  or  companies  or 
religious  denominations,  who  manage  them  for  profit  and  will  receive  for  themselves 
this  appropriation,  if  made,  as  they  do  the  tuition  which  they  charge.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  number  of  these  institutions  are  of  strict  sectarian  character,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  are  not  entitled  to  su[[iport  by  general  taxation. 

A  seneral  tax  for  academic  instruction,  if  proper  in  any  case,  which  is  questionable, 
should  be  applied  only  to  such  instniction  in  public  academies.  The  oiroumstance  that 
teachers'  classes  are  maintained  in  some  of  the  academies  is  no  argument  in  fovor  of  the 
appropriation  in  question,  for  it  is  not  made  in  consideration  of  such  classes,  but  is  to 
be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  academic  pujHls.  The  appropnaticm  of  $18,000, 
which  they  now  receive  for  teachers'  classes,  is  not  all  used. 

Now  that  the  State  has  developed  a  public-school-system  ample  for  the  educational 
wants  of  the  people,  that  embraces  eight  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools  and  that  authorizes  the  establishment  of  academies  in  districts  where  they 
are  needed  and  the  people  are  willing  to  support  them,  there  can  foe  no  justification  for 
additional  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  private  schools  more  than  they  now 
receive  and  vastly  more  in  proportion  tiban  the  common  schools  receive. 

THE  NEW  NORMAL  COLLEQE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  normal  college  of  the  city  has  been  struggling  from 
want  of  proper  and  sufficient  accommodations  for  its  work  were  removed  on  Wednesday, 
October  29,  by  the  dedication  to  its  uses  of  an  elegant  new  building.  This  stmotore, 
fitted  with  every  convenience,  occupies  the  whole  block  situated  tetween  Iiezington 
avenue  and  Fourth  avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  streets,  is  400  feet  in 
length  by  200  in  depth,  and  will  accommodate  fh>m  1,500  to  1,600  pupils.  A  means  of 
aupply  for  the  160  to  180  vacancies  occurring  annually  in  the  corps  or  city-teadien,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  furnishing  teachers  for  new  schools,  is  thus  provided,  and  New  York 
takes  her  place  by  the  side  of  Boston,  the  two  having  now  the  noblest  normal- 
school-buildings  on  the  continent,  one  costing  $300,000,  the  other  $350,000.    The  dedi- 
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cation-services  were  held  in  the  handsome  new  chapel  of  the  college.  Addresses  were 
delivered  hy  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the  mavor  of  the  city,  the  superin- 
tendent of  city^hools,  the  lady  president  of  the  alnronse,  the  president  of  the  college, 
and  Hon.  William  E.  Curtis  all  agreeing  that  this  admirable  structure  heralded  higher 
education  for  women,  and  thus  letter  teachers,  better  schools,  and  a  better  world. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALBANY. 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Although  seven  others  have  lately 
been  established,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of 
its  students  and  of  its  graduates. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30, 1^2,  the  aggregate  attendance  was  515  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  275 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  19  years.  Within  the  two 
terms  ended  July  2, 1872,  222  normal  students  were  admitted.  The  average  time  they 
had  previously  spent  in  teaching  was  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  terms.  The 
number  of  graduates  during  the  year  was  82,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  have 
entered  on  the  work  of  teaching.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  school  wa» 
opened  in  1844  is  1,918,  of  whom  722  are  gentlemen  and  1,196  ladies.  • 

The  model  and  primary  departments,  maintained  for  the  practice  of  normal  students, 
are  supported  by  the  tuition  of  pupils  attending  them.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited, 
bat  because  of  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  these  schools  patrons  are  willing  to  pay 
liberally  for  tuition.  The  income  from  these  departments  during  the  year  was  $5,014.25 ; 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  |4,000 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,014.25  applicable  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  schooL 

BTATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  08WB00. 

During  the  nine  years  this  school  has  been  in  operation  483  students  have  gradu- 
ated, and  many  more,  who  had  not  fully  completed  the  regular  courses  of  study,  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  66.  Of  these  36  com- 
pleted the  elementary  English  course.  ^  the  advanced  English  course,  and  8  the  clas- 
sic conrae.  The  whole  attendance  oi  normal  students  was  420;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 212 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  21  years. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  a  library  and  apparatus  valued  at  $9,000,  and  consider- 
able additions  have  been  made  to  the  collections  in  natural  history  oy  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  recently  adopted.  A  primary  and  a  junior-depa^ment  of  the  public 
schools  are  maintained  in  the  normal-school-building  for  the  convenient  practice  of 
normal  students. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  last  year's  report,  in  regard  to  a  Kindergarten- 
department  and  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  school  are  repeated. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BROCKPORT. 

The  whole  attendance  of  normal  students  for  the  year  was  329 ;  average  attendance, 
214 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  a  little  over  19  years.  The  number  of  graduates  was  18, 
making  65  since  the  establishment  of  the  school.  Besides  these  nearly  700  of  the  under- 
Ipraduates  have  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  and  apparatus,  at  a  cost  of  $882.48,  making 
the  total  value  neairly  $11,000.  The  improvements  made  to  the  buildings  and  grounds 
daring  the  last  two  years  are  valued  at  over  $10,000. 

In  the  academic  department  the  income  from  tuition  was  $3,237.59  and  the  amount 
paid  for  instruction  $1,045,  leaving  a  balance  of  over  $2,000  for  the  general  expenses  of 
the  school. 

The  training-department  consists  of  a  primary,  an  intermediate,  and  an  academic 
department,  which  represent  all  the  various  grades  of  instruction  required  in  district, 
union,  and  high  schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  FREDONIA. 

The  number  of  normal  students  in  this  school  has  annually  increased.  The  number 
enrolled  last  year  was  305 ;  average  attendance,  176 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  a  little 
less  than  19  years.  During  the  year  10  completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  study  and 
received  their  diplomas,  making  86  graduates  since  tne  opening  of  the  school.  The 
receipts  for  tuition  in  the  academic  and  practicing-departments  were  $657.50. 

More  practicing-rooms  are  needed ;  also  cases  for  the  library-  and  apparatus-rooms. 
An  appropriation  for  these  purposes  is  requested. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  CORTLAND. 

The  number  of  normal  students  connected  with  the  school  the  last  year  was  370 ; 
number  of  graduates,  34 ;  average  age  of  students,  19. 

The  educational  work  accomplished  by  the  school  during  the  three  an^  a  half  years 
of  its  existence  sums  up  as  follows :  a  total  enrollment  of  605  normal  students,  of  whom 
74  have  graduated,  many  of  them  now  occupying  prominent  places  in  teaching ;  two 
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more  classes  near  their  graduatioD,  and  over  300  undergraduates  who  have  done  a 
vast  amount  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

The  reference-library  la  large  and  many  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to 
the  department  of  natural  history'. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  POTSDAM. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-three  normal  students  were  registered  during  the  last  year. 
The  average  of  their  ages  was  over  19  years.  The  number  of  ci'aduates  was  15.  The 
receipts  for  tuition  in  the  academic  department  amounted  to  $^,139.60. 

A  temporary  training-class^  for  the  special  benefit  of  persons  intending  to  teach  the 
present  season,  was  organized  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall-term  and  maintained 
for  a  period  of  10  weeks,  with  an  attendance  of  55  teachers.  The  plan  was  also  adopted 
in  five  other  of  the  State  normal  schools,  and  the  results  have  already  justified  the  ex- 
periment and  give  encouragement  that  it  may  be  made  a  means  oi  umch  practical 
benefit. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BUFFALO. 

The  second  annual  report  of  this  school  gives  the  number  of  normal  pupils  for  the 
year  as  185 ;  average  attendance,  149 1  average  age  of  pupils,  over  18. 

A  special  class,  to  continue  during  live  or  six  weeks,  will  be  held  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring- term,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  design  to  teach  in  the  summer- 
schools.  The  board  has  authorized  the  forming  of  a  preparatory  class,  which  should 
embrace  promising  pupils  who  would  be  16  (the  age  of  admission)  before  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  next  school-year,  and  those  students  from  abroad  who  have  properly-in- 
dorsed recommendations,  but  who  m'ight  fall  somewhat  below  the  required  standard  at 
the  preliminary  examination.  The  board  hopes,  and  has  planned,  to  make  this  one  of 
the  State  normal  schools  a  normal  college,  with  a  course  of  study  extending  three  or 
four  years  beyond  the  normal  course  and  a  grade  of  scholarship  at  least  equal  to  that 
for  which  academic  degrees  are  usually  granted.  Circumstances  have  not  favored  this 
plan,  as  was  expected,  out  it  is  still  considered  feasible,  and  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
it  is  by  no  means  abandoned. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  GENESEO. 

This  school  has  been  In  operation  but  little  more  than  a  year,  but  is  reported  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  The  attendance  of  normal  students,  which  was  71  at  the 
opening,  amounted  to  191  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  97.  The  average  age  of  pupils  was  19.  Ten  were  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  graduate  the  first  year,  and  all  of  them,  besides  others  who  attended  for  a 
special  term,  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  schools  of  the  State.  The  library  of 
text-books  and  the  chenuc  and  philosophic  apparatus  are  adequate  to  the  want«  ot 
the  school.  During  the  year  additions  were  made  at  a  cost  of  $598.96,  and  the  total 
value  is  now  about  36>000. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Fifty-four  county-institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  as  many  different  counties 
of  the  State,  besides  one  for  Indian-school-teachers  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus 
reservation.  The  aggregate  attendance  of  teachers  was  8,683,  of  whom  2,840  were 
males  and  5,838  femaues.  The  average  attendance  for  each  county  was  161.  The  at- 
tendance, though  less  than  in  1871,  was  71.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
einployed  for  the  full  legal  term  in  the  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held. 

The  average  length  of  time  that  those  in  attendance  had  taught  was  5.3  terms,  or  a 
little  more  than  2^  years.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  experience  of  the 
entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  rural  districts  of  trie  State,  more 
than  5,000  of  the  13^256  employed  for  the  full  legal  term  and  more  than  9,000  of  the 
23,459  employed  during  some  portion  of  the  year  were  teachers  of  no  previous  expe- 
rience. Though  there  has  been  an  increase  in  salaries,  a  demand  for  better  qualifica- 
tions, and  a  tendency  to  greater  rejcularity  of  service,  yet  these  frequent  changes  con- 
tinue to  occur,  causing  liu'ge  accessions  of  those  who  have  had  no  special  training  for 
their  work. 

Institutes  held  for  the  short  term  of  two  weeks  are  not  exx>ected  to  supply  snch 
thorough  instruction  and  discipline  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  normal  schools  to  impart, 
but  they  render  important  service  in  giving  genersd  information  relating  to  improved 
methods  of  management  and  teaching,  and  convey  to  the  great  mass  of  teachers  needed 
advice  and  encouragement. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  maintaining  these  institutes  was  $15,724.48,  or  $1.81  for  each 
teacher  m  attendance. 

TEACHERS'  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES. 

The  number  of  academies  in  which  teachers'  classes  were  maintained  during  the  year 
1871-'72  was  90  j  number  of  pupils,  1,589,  of  whom  590  were  males  and  999  females. 
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Academies  for  ihe  instruction  of  these  classes  are  annually  designated  by  the  board  of 
regents,  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  which  also  provides  that  the  sum  of  $10  shall 
be  paid  for  each  pupil,  not  exceeding  20  to  each  academy,  instructed  **  nnder  a  course 
prescribed  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  during  at  least  one-third  of  the  academic 
year,  in  the  science  of  common-school- teaching."  One  hundred  and  seventeen  acade- 
mies for  this  purpose  appear  in  the  list  for  187^73. 

STATE-CERTIFICATES. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  law  the  superintendent  is  authorized,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  school-commissioners  or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  to  issue  State-cer- 
tificates, which  license  the  holders  thereof  to  teach  in  any  common  school  in  the  State. 
It  is  desirable  that  authority  to  grant  licenses  of  this  character  should  exist  under 
proper  restrictions,  but  the  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  law  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  power  safer  and  more  just  to  the  pro- 
fession at  large. 

There  are  many  successfnl  teachers  who  are  entitled  to  a  permanent  footing  in  their 
profession,  as  an  inducement  to  continue  therein  and  as  a  recognition  of  their  abilities. 
The  present  plan  of  granting  State-certificates  only  upon  recommendation,  besides  be- 
ing liable  to  abuse,  operates  unfairly,  even  when  conscientiously  administered.  The 
way  to  promotion  should  be  open  to  all  teachers  alike ;  the  standard  of  qualification 
should  be  accessible  to  all  and  the  advantage  and  distinction  of  receiving  a  State-cer- 
tificate should  depend  upon  success  in  teaching. 

The  legislature  will  be  asked  to  change  the  law  on  this  subject,  so  that  State-certifi- 
cates may  be  granted  only  upon  the  examination  of  applicants. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  has  eight  normal  and  training-schools  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
The  first  one  was  established^  as  an  experiment,  in  1844.  For  nineteen  years  it  was  the 
only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  acade- 
mies professing  to  do  similar  work  in  training  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  A 
trial  of  the  two  plans  through  that  period  and  a  comparison  of  results  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  normal  and  training-schools,  organized  and  conducted  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  object  in  view,  were  the  proper  institutions  to  educate  teachers  for  the 
pnblic  schools.  Accordingly,  provision  was  made  for  a  second  normal  school  at  Oswego, 
in  1863,  and  in  1866  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  certain  officers  of  the  State  to  act  as 
a  commission  to  locate  six  others. 

*'  When  the  new  normal  schools  were  opened  to  the  pnblic,  a  feeling  of  hostility  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  many  persons  interested  iu  the  private  academies,  which 
developed  itself  in  the  legislature  of  1872  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deieat  the 
usnal  appropriations.  There  was  no  real  provocation  for  this  assault  except  the  success 
of  the  normal  schools,  whose  excellence  and  popularity  were  such  as  to  diminish  the 
attendance  at  the  academies.  This  controversy  results  firom  the  bad  policy  of  the  State, 
that  not  only  tolerates,  but  partially  supports,  two  conflicting  systems  of  education. 
One  of  them  is  the  free-school-system ;  the  other  consists  of  private  academies  and  sem- 
inaries, owned  and  managed  by  individuals,  corporations,  or  religious  denominations. 
These,  while  kept  outside  of  the  free-school-svstem,  ask  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State, 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  public  schools.  If  all  schools  which  the  State  to 
any  extent  supports  were  associatecl  in  one  homogeneous  system  and  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  State  were  confined  to  that  system,  as  heretofore  recommended  byithis  de- 
partment and  as  repeatedly  urged  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  conflict. 

*' Instead  of  considering  pretexts  for  abandoning  the  normal  schools,  their  condition 
should  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them.  It  may  be  that  the  course  of  in- 
struction ordinarily  pnrsued  could  be  made  simpler  and  shorter  without  diminishing 
their  usefulness  and  the  expense  to  the  students  and  to  the  State  be  thereby  reduced. 
As  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  special  training-classes  have  been  established  in  several 
of  the  schools  during  the  last  year,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  cannot  attend 
or  who  do  not  need  the  full  regular  course.  Perhaps  other  changes  in  their  organiza- 
tion or  management  might  be  made  to  advantage.*' 

The  ordinary  annual  expense  of  maintaining  all  the  normal  schools  is  about  $150,000, 
payable  out  of  the  free-school-fnnd.  Much  less  than  one-third  of  this  aggregate  amount 
IS  raised  by  a  general  tax  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  by  local  .taxation^  voted  vol- 
untarily by  the  inhabitants  iu  the  several  school-districts.  "  Whether  it  is  advisable 
to  expend  the  sum  mentioned  to  educate  competent  teachers  or  to  expend  the  whole 
great  amount  to  pay  poor  teachers  is  not  debatable  with  those  who  believe  that  the 
improvement  of  tne  common  schools  is  the  first  duty  to  the  tax -payers  who  support 
them  and  who  use  no  others."  The  eight  State  normal  schools  are  commended  to  lib- 
eral and  unfaltering  support. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Of  institutioDB  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  university,  and  reqnired 
to  make  to  them  each  year  a  report  of  their  condition  and  system  of  instruction,  thcr 
regents  say : 

**  The  number  of  literary  colleges  reporting,  as  stated  in  the  eighty-fifth  annual  report,, 
is  22.  Of  these,  Genesee  College  is  not  in  operation  j  and  from  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  two  departments  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
school  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture  and  the  school  of  analytic  and  practical 
chemistry,  no  reports  have  been  received. 

"The  reports  from  the  remaining  institutions — 19  colleger  and  universities  entire 
and  three  departments  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York — sum  up  as  follows: 
number  of  e»ie?n7u»  and  honorary  professors,  4 ;  presidents  and  professors,  246;  tutors 
or  teachers,  102;  students,  (not  including  medical,)  3,013;  value  of  college-buildings 
and  grounds,  $3,942,309.28;  value  of  other  college-property,  89,297,908.62 ;  yearly  rev- 
enue, $989,177.01 ;  yearly  expenditure,  $936,136.96;  amount  of  debts,  $435,103.02. 

"  The  reports  of  the  colleges  indicate  their  continued  prosperity  and  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students,  as  compared  with  any  former  year.  During  the  last 
five  years  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  literary  and  medical  colleges  has  in- 
creased from  3,276  to  4,375. 

"It  is  remarked  that  the  apprehensions  entertained  some  years  since  by  friends  of 
the  then  existing  colleges,  in  view  of  the  proposed  establishment  and  liberal  endow-, 
ment  of  Cornell  University,  have  not  thus  far  been  realized.  Although  the  latter  institu- 
tion has,  within  less  than  a  decade,  attained  a  growth  and  achievea  a  degree  of  success 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  literary  institutions,  it  has  seemed  to  derive  its  pat- 
ronage mainly  from  new  sources,  without  encroaching  upon  the  fields  occupied  by 
other  colleges.  Young  men  engaged  in  the  mechanic  and  other  manual  arts  and  many 
who  aspire  to  professional  pursuits,  but  who  are  unable  or  nnwilling  to  enter  upon  the 
ordinary  college-course,  have  been  stimulated  to  enter  upon  regular  or  optional  conrses- 
in  the  Cornell  University,  and  the  result  has  been,  not  the  diversion  of  students  from 
other  institutions,  but  a  very  large  increase  in  the  aggregate  number  of  oollege^u- 
dents  within  the  State. 

"  Some  of  the  friends  of  classic  learning  were  also  fearfril  that  the  influence  of  a 
thriving  university,  whoso  aim  was  so  eminently  practical,  would  be  seriously  adveiwe 
to  true  liberal  culture.  The  regents  take  great  pleasure,  in  this  connection,  in  record- 
ing the  well-attested  fact  that  the  experience  of  Cornell  University  has  demonstrated 
the  utility  of  classic  studies  as  a  preparation  and  as  the  best  preparation,  for  the 
pursuft  of  the  natural  sciences." 

SPECIALTIES  RESPECTING  COLLEGES. 

The  Brooklyn  Collegiate  Instititute,  mentioned  secondly  in  the  following  table,  i» 
rather  a  preparatory  institution  than  a  full  college,  its  classic  studies  embracing 
only  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman-class  in  our  most  advanced 
colleges,  though  in  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  modern  languages,  &c.,  its  course 
is  qnite  extended. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  a  doFelopment  ft^m  the  old  New  York  City 
Academy  and  crowns  the  school-system  of  the  commercial  metropolis,  afibrding,  to 
those  who  wish  to  go  beyond  the  schools,  an  opportunity  for  free  collegiate  education. 
Thirteen  professors  and  numerous  tutors  attend  here  upon  the  592  students  of  the 
introduoiory  department  and  the  333  of  the  collegiate. 

Columbia  College,  still  in  the  upper  portion  of  New  York,  has  opened  its  lecture-room» 
to  ladies,  and,  having  tasted  in  these  the  advantages  of  college-ciiltui*e,  the  ladies  havo 
lately  been  petitioning  for  admission  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution .  They  fiud 
a  vantage-ground  in  the  fact  that  the  college-charter,  on  examination,  shows  it  to  be 
not  exclusively  for  males. 

Cornell  has  a  course  in  literature  as  well  as  in  arts,  for  completing  which  the  degree 
of  barchelor  of  literature  awaits  the  candidate.    It  has  also  made  arrangements  for 

f living  special  instruction  in  Journalism  to  those  who  wish  to  make  this  a  profession, 
nstniction  in  this  will  embrace  the  art  of  printing,  journalism  proper,  phonography,  and 
telegraphy.  The  Sage  College  for  Women,  designed  to  accommodate  about  100  pupils, 
is  in  progress,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1874.  Gifts  amounting  to 
$155,000  in  cash  have  been  received  during  the  year. 

Hamilton  has  received  in  the  year  ended  November  1, 1873,  about  $88,000  in  legaeiee^ 
and  gifts:  a  part  for  general  purposes,  another  part  for  renovating  a  college-building, 
and  a  third  for  the  department  of  natural  history. 

Hobart  has  had  $800.72  in  the  same  time,  towards  library,  endowment,  and  repairs. 

Ingham  reports  a  "  splendid"  art-gallery,  with  music, drawing,  painting,  French,  and 
German  in  its  course. 

Manhattan,  New  York  City,  has  received  from  the  Rev.  John  Breen  an  addition  of 
3,000  volumes  to  its  library. 
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St.  Bonaveiitnre,  Allegany,  has  had  in  progress  a  new  building,  to  be  completed  in 
the  winter  of  1873-74  and  to  accommodate  150  students. 

The  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  presents  two  female  names  in  its  list  of  in- 
structors, one  professor  of  French,  the  other  tutor  in  German.  It  has  had  from  Mr. 
John  Craig,  of  Rochester,  a  gift  of  §25,000  towards  its  endowment. 

St.  Stephen's,  Armandalo,  has  had  about  §10,000  bestowed  on  it  in  gifts  and  legacies 
during  the  year  past,  besides  ahout  $13,003  for  the  supx>ort  of  students. 

Tiie  University  of  Rochester  reports  §1:57,772.98  received  from  Hirany  Sibley,  William 
Kelly,  R.  A.  Wright,  James  B.  Hoyt,  Charles  Pratt,  John  B.  Trevor,  and  James  B. 
Colegate,  for  a  library-bnilding  and  endowment-funds. 

Union  reports  §10,000  from  James  Brown,  esq..  New  York,  and  the  same  amount  from 
Hon.  R.  M.  Blatchford,  LL.D.,  for  increase  of  its  library.  Subsequently  to  this  report 
^100,000  more  is  said  to  have  been  received  from  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  uses  of 
the  university,  together  with  §G0,000  from  its  alumni,  making  §180,000  in  all.  It  has 
also  incorporated  with  it,  under  a  new  university-charter  from  the  legislature,  the 
Albany  medical  and  law-schools  and  the  Dudley  Observatory,  at  Albany. 

Syracuse  University,  inaugurated  September  18,  1873  j  its  college  of  the  fine  arts  de- 
signed to  include  ultimately  instruction  in  the  formative  arts  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  &c.,  and  in  the  sounding  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and  oratory.  For  the 
present,  courses  of  instruction  in  architecture  and  painting  only  have  been  instituted. 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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VatfHar  College 

Weir<  College 


No.  of 
stndentH. 


9ti 


75 


20 


Corporate  property,  &M, 


^0,000 

400,000 
3, 785, 470 
3,  6:X).  000 
270, 000 
614.000 
281,173 
1-20,  000 
415,000 


100.000 
IIH),  0!)0 
00,  OX) 
£1.259 
140,  030 
610.  187 
1,000,000 


-Is 

|3S 


$70,000 
153,840 


275,500 


400.000 
693,  000 
180, 000 
350, 0'iO 
39..'}S5 
120, 000 
115,000 
345,300 


100.  OOf/ 
150,000 


:»,6jO 


300,  ono 

150,000 


57.5,850  :m,(m 

559.682  256,857 
875.577,  594.57(3 
I  196,995 


a 
< 


eg 


< 


$70,000 
0 


0 

0 

2, 752, 499 


222,888 


300,000 
0 


51,904 

0 

316, 187 

600,000 

192.850 
477, 671 


$60,000 
0 


0 

3, 785, 470 

1, 102,  500 

80,000 

264,000 

206, 126 

0 

300,000 

0 


51,904 

0 

200.000 

300,000 

192. 850 
121,529 
281,000 


t  '3 


"n 


11.000 
0 


$4,  500j  3, 300 

5,844  .3.  COO 
I  3,498 


0 

206,677 

80, 035 

5.600 

18,000 

16,914 

0 

19,000 

0 


1,779 

0 

14,  000 

21,000 

38.000 
9.554 
19,670 


*162, 953  22, 000 

30,084  16.000 

0  16,420 

25,  OOO  :J7.  OiJO 

30,000   4.0:iO 

116.000 

1.854 1 12,  000 

24,  237;  2. 00 J 

5.8^21  8.7')0 

62, 34:JI  9,  60'J 

2,1(0 

i  I.OtO 

33, 79613, 97(^ 
10,000'       150 

, 3,000 

1.531        S91 

23,<00   2.0(K) 

2.5(J5  .'S.  t!(iO 

11,  COO  18, 000 

I 

1.661   3,124 

8.  .3.-i0  12. 030 

169. 590  8,  6-24 

22, 988,      677 


*  $150,000  per  annum  is  appropriated  by  the  coanty. 


t  ParUally. 


COLLEGES  FOU  WOMEN. 

Thirteen  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  young  ladies  report  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  2,132  pupils,  of  whom  445  are  reported  in  preparatory  departnjeuts,  the 
remainder  in  collegiate  and  academic  studies.  In  the  four  reporting  a  collegiate  classi- 
fication there  were  in  the  freshman-year  33  ;  sophomore,  32;  junior,  32 ;  and  senior,  19 ; 
24  were  pursuing  partial  courses  and  4  post-grad uate-stndiea.  There  were  190  pro- 
fe.«»or-s  and  instriactors,  43  gentlemen  and  147  ladies.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  and 
French  form  a  part  of  the  course  in  all  these  institutions,  and  in  all  hut  two  German 
19  E 
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is  also  taught;  in  one  Spanish  is  added  to  these,  iu  another  Italian,  and  in  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute,  at  Brooklyn,  all  four  languages  are  pursued.  Seven  of  these  col- 
leges have  cheniic  laboratories,  8  philosophic  cabinets,  3  natural-history-mnseuins 
and  art-galleries,  and  2  astronomic  observatories  and  gymnasia.  Nine  have  libraries, 
ranging  in  extent  from  100  to  10,000  volumes, 

The  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  was  not  included  in  the  above,  its  returns 
having  come  lat^  to  hand.  It  reports  3  teachers  and  29  pupils  in  its  preparatory  de- 
partment, (20  of  the  last  preparing  for  the  academic  course,)  and  in  the  academic  or 
college-department  .12  professors  and  instructors,  27  uudergraduate  students,  and 
2,100  volumes  in  its  library.    Receipts  in  the  last  year  from  all  sources,  $20,000. 

The  college  at  Elmira.  Ingham  University,  and  Wells  College  are,  as  well  as  Rutgers 
and  Vassar,  colleges  for  women,  with  extensive  courses.  The  Normal  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  elsewhere  referred  to,  must,  with  its  new  building  and  enlarged  advan- 
tages, take  high  rank  among  these  institutions. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

The  number  of  scientific  and  professional  schools  in  this  large  State  forbids  specifio 
mention  of  the  greater  part,  except  such  as  appear  in  the  following  table.  But  one  school 
located  in  the  State,  though  not  belonging  to  it,  merits  such  mention  from  its  national 
character,  its  important  object,  and  its  thorough  scientific  cour&e.  This  is  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Each  congressional  district  and  Territory  in  the  United 
States  (the  latter  including  the  District  of  Columbia)  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at 
this  Academy,  while  ten  are  usually  appointed  at  large  by  the  President.  The  age  for 
admission  is  between  17  and  22,  and  tno  candidates  must  be  in  good  health  and  well 
versed  in  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing,  and  orthography,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
at  least  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  descriptive  geography,  and  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  cadets,  once  admitted,  live  in  camp  during  the  monthsof  July 
and  August,  engaged  only  in  military  duties  and  exercises  and  receiving  practical  mili- 
tary instruction.  The  academic  duties  begin  on  the  Ist  of  September  and  continue, 
till  about  the  last  of  June,  embracing  school-  and  field-instruction  in  aU  the  subjects' 
belonging  to  military  science  and  art,  including  several  modem  languages,  the  course 
extending  through  four  years.  Examinations  of  the  several  classes  are  held  in  January 
and  June,  and  at  the  former  such  students  as  are  found  proficient  in  studies  and  cor- 
rect in  conduct  are  given  the  standing  in  their  classes  to  which  their  merit -marks 
entitle  them.  After  each  examination  students  found  deficient  in  conduct  or  studies 
are  discharged,  unless  special  reasons  plead  for  the  retention  of  them.  Admitted  ia 
lb73,  118 ;  resigned  in  the  same  year,  5 ;  discharged,  34. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  Cornell  University  deserves  mention 
as  being  substantially  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State.  There  are  in  it  512  free 
scholarships,  of  which  10^  have  been  filled  by  the  school-authorities  of  the  State  and 
40  have  been  given  by  university-authorities  to  students  of  special  merit.  The  man- 
ual-labor-system  has  been  adopted ;  but  is  limited  to  those  students  that  apply  for 
work,  the  hours  for  which  range  from  2  to  5.  Among  the  improvements  for  the  year 
1872-73  are  large  additions  (of  British  cereals,  foreign  and  domestic  farm -implements, 
vegetable  products  of  the  United  States,  and  engravings  of  improved  stock)  to  the 
museum,  a  new  barn  for  the  experimental  farm,  and  a  new  shop  for  wood-working 
in  the  mechanic-arts-department,  both  from  Mr.  E.  Cornell,  and  additional  machinery 
in  the  machine-shop,  from  Hon.  H.  Sibley.  Mr.  Sibley  has,  during  the  year,  increased 
by  $50,000  his  previous  gift  of  $40,000  to  the  college  of  mechanic  arts,  making  the 
whole  sum  $90,000. 

An  additional  instructor  in  free-hand  drawing  has  been  appointed  during  the  year, 
and  Prof.  Roberts,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa,  has  been  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  agriculture,  in  place  of  Prof.  McCaudlin. 
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StaUsiioal  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 


Karnes  of  schools  for  professional 
instmoUon. 


SCHOOLS  or  TBIOLOOT. 

Anbnra  TbeologicAl  Seminary.... 

De  Lonoey  Divinity  School 

"Dr.  Tallmage's  Lay  School 

General  Theological  Seminary, 
Protestant-Episcopal  Chnrch — 

Hamilioo  Theological  Seminary. .. 

fartwich  Theological  Seminary . . . 

Honse  of  the  Eyangellsta 

Martin  Lnther  (Theological)  Col- 
lege   

Bocbeflter Theological  Seminary.. 

8u  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary. . 

8t  Lawrence  Theological  School. . 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels. 

Theological  Seminary  of  Newborg 

XTnion  Theological  Seminary .... 


No.  of 
students. 


36 


$336. 000  $100, 000 


76 
41 
5 


Corporate  property,  dto. 


2i 

a  9 
P 


666,513 
65,000 


542,000 
50,00U 


30,000 


eg 


$230, 000  $16, 000  $47, 835 
20, 797  1, 400 


o  s 

< 


2, 

^^ 

il 


30,000 


2,000 


S  V 

o 

a  , 


^1 


9.000 
100 


*25, 538  14. 616 
19,032|10,0C0 

2,000 

13,213       323 


SCHOOLS  OF  hMUV. 

Albany  Law  School,  (Union  Unl- 
venlty) 

Law-department,  University  of 
New  York 

Law-school,  Columbia  College 

Law -school,  Hamilton  CoUogo 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Albany  Medical  College,  (Union 
University) 

Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  College. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons- 
College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Syracuse  University ..... 

Free  Medical  College  for  Women.. 

Long  Island  Collego  Hospital 

Medical  department,  University 
of  BnffiBlo 

Medical  department,  Univenity  of 
New  York 

Women's  Medical  College  of  the 
New  York  Infirmary 

Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College 

New  York  Medical  College  and 
Ho«pltal  for  Women 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Pharmacy,  city  of  New 
York 


SCHOOLS  OF  SCIEKCE. 

College  of  Agriculture.  Mechanic 
ArU.  Cornell  University 

Brooklyn  College  and  Polytechnic 
Instlmte 

Department  of  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Cityof  New  York 

Engineering  School  of  UnlonOllege 

Rfusselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.. 

School  of  mines  of  Columbia  College 


58 
88 
20 
44 
12 
116 


102 

38 

404 
9  . 


103 
485 
386 


47 
97 

56 

115 

30 

37 

103 

25 
40 

127 


75,000 


225,000 


93,587 

200,000 

44,000 


22.500 
145,000 
35.000 
70,000 


66,78C 


4,674 


41.000 
600,000 


2,800 


C) 


36.300 

laooo 


50.000 


900,000 


2.000 
26,.'i00 


26,50Q 


20,000 


40.000 


20,000 

50,000 

§2.500 

§500 


2,500 


5,000 
80,000 


25,000 


70.000 
§5,000 

§4,000 


10,000 


650 


16,000 


850 


44 


153,841 


100,000 


75.000 
87,750 


$0 


9,000 

8.000 

40,026,  7.000 

12,000,  3,000 

2,000  3,450 

, 33,000 


2.000 


2,000 
35,390  4,000 


6,379,  4,566 

• I  0 

37,834,      500 


1,269 
4,500 


600 
0 


5,570 

16,300 

4,500 

2,393 

8,000 

2,800 
3,923 

4,000 


500 


6,130 


300 


250 
0 


700 


3,000 


30,000^  3,000 
4,000 


*  Estimated  income  for  1873-'74. 

X  Not  separate  ttom  those  of  the  university. 


t  Identical  with  that  of  Madison  University. 
§  Apparatus. 


BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

New  York  has  16  of  these  institutions — at  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Bnffalo,  New  York 
City,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Troy,  and  Utica.  Of  these,  14  report  64  teachers  and  2,797 
pupils.    Two  furnish  no  report  for  1873.  (  -  ^  ^  ^  i  ^ 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  TflE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institution,  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1817,  has  enjoyed  a  corporate 
existence  of  nearly  fifty-six  years  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  a  benevolent  charac- 
ter in  the  State  and  the  largest  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  remaining  in  the  iustitution  on  the  30th  of  September,  1872,  was  509,  of 
whom  294  wore  males  and  215  females.  Of  these  829  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  131  of  the  counties  of  this  State;  33  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  14  were 
supported  by  parents  or  guardians,  1  by  a  scholarship  known  as  the  Frizzell  fund,  and 
for  1  no  provisi«)u  has  as  yet  been  made.  The  number  of  teachers  is  29,  of  whom  11  are 
la<lies  and  18  gentlemen.  Of  the  la<ly  teachers  7  can  hear  and  spenk,  3  can  speak  but 
cannot  hear,  and  1  is  a  congenital  deaf  mute.  Of  the  gentlemen,  6  can  bear  and 
speak,  G  can  speak  but  cannot  liear,  and  6  are  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity.  The  health  of 
the  inmates  has  been  good,  only  two  deaths  having  occurred,  one  by  an  accident  and 
the  other  as  the  result  of  a  coustitut  ional  disease.  The  expenditures  have  not  exceeded 
the  receipts  and  the  various  objects  sought  by  the  institution  have  been  thoroughly 
accomplished. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  has  the  threefold  purpose  of  developing  their  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  nature.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  processes  of 
teaching,  the  etfect  of  which  has  been  to  bring  the  pupil  to  a  practical  use  of  language 
at  an  earlier  period  of  his  course.  Surprising  progress  was  made  by  a  class  that  had 
been  but  two  months  under  instruction.  The  improvenient  in  method  consists  in  lead- 
ing the  pupil  to  attach  words  directly  to  object**  and  actions  without  the  intervention 
of  signs,  so  that  he  shall  be  made  to  think  in  words  from  the  first.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  principal  to  carry  this  idea  as  far  as  possible,  and  he  is  not  without  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  devise  a  course  of  instruction  whereby  the  sign-language  may  bo 
entirely  exclnded  from  the  school-room.  The  attention  of  the  principal  having  been 
repeatedly  called  to  the  system  of  "visible  speech"  introduced  by  Prof.  Bt^ll,  he 
has  devoted  much  time  to  an  examination  of  the  method,  but  is  not  so  convinced  of  it« 
superiority  as  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  language,  which  is  the  direct  and  paramount  object 
of  instruction,  all  the  pupils  pursue  a  course  of  instruction  in  geography,  history, 
(sacred  and  profane,)  and  arithmetic.  In  the  high  class  are  studied  algebra  and  geome- 
try, natural  philosophv,  astronomy  and  chemistry,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  logic.  Latin,  as  a  foundation  of  etymology,  a  means  of  comparing 
grammatic  forms  and  a  device  for  improving  style  by  the  processes  of  translation,  is 
also  taught  to  a  selected  few. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  forming  a  good  moral  character  in  the  pupils  and  estab-  . 
lishinjf  in  their  minds  principles    of  rectitude.    The  general  laws  affecting  crime  are 
explained  and  an  elementary  idea  is  given  them  of  the  rights  of  property.    They  are 
also  taught  those  fundamental  points  vf  religion  in  which  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians agree,  but  do  not  receive  a  bias  towards  any  particular  form  of  worship  or  belief. 

The  pupils  also  receive  a  mechanic  edncation,  whereby  they  may  support  them- 
selves when  they  leave  the  institution.  The  arts  of  design  have  also  been  lately  intro- 
duced for  both  boys  and  girls,  under  the  tuition  of  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  who 
spends  three  hours  a  day  with  successive  classes  and  two  hours  with  a  special  class  of 
both  boys  and  girls,  selected  from  the  most  gifted. 

The  principal  earnestly  recommends  to  the  legislature  to  remove  from  the  institu- 
tion all  restrictions  of  a  pecuniary  character  and  exercise  towards  this  unfortunate 
class  the  same  generosity  that  is'  shown  by  some  of  the  Western  and  most  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  institution  has,  during  the  past  year,  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  who  was  connected  with  it  for  a  iMjriod  of  more  than  forty-two  years, 
and  who,  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  time,  was  its  principal. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPR0"\'T:D  INSTRUCTION  OF  DKAF  MUTES. 

This  institution  was  primarily  designed  for  the  instruction,  according  to  the  articu- 
lative  method,  of  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf;  but  a  large  number  of  congenital  mutes 
have  been  received,  many  of  whom  have  attained  great  proficiency  in  speech  and  lip- 
reading. 

"  The  two  systems  of  signs  and  articulation  are  conflicting  and  cannot  with  advan- 
tage be  combined  in  the  same  institution.  Separate  and  distinct  educational  estab- 
lishments must  be  provided  for  articulating  pupils  and  those  capable  of  being  taught 
speech." 

This  consideration  and  the  need  of  work-shops  and  facilities  for  teaching  trades 
are  the  cause  of  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  more  ample  accommodations.  Several 
boys  were  removed  during  the  year,  insuflicieutly  educated,  because  no  trades  were 
taught  and  they  must  acquire  some  means  of  support. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  short  period  that  many  pupils  remain  in  the  institution, 
very  few  reaching  the  legal  limit.  The  State  is  liberal  in  her  provisions  for  the  care 
and  education  of  her  mutes:  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years  thtjy  areMchargeable 
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to  their  respective  counties  and  for  eight  years  after  attaining  the  age  of  12  they  are 
supported  as  State-pnpils.  That  deaf  mutes  fail  to  acquire  a  suitable  educatiou  is  the 
fault  only  of  themselves  or  their  guardians. 

NEW  YORK  IXSTITUTIOX  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  beginniug  of  the  year  1872  was  156.  Thirty-nine  were 
subsequently  admitted  and  29,  whose  terras  had  expired,  were  discharged,  leaving  166 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Of  these,  140  are  New  York  State-pupils. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  remains  the  same  as  previously  reported.  The 
difficult  experiment  of  instructing  female  pupils  in  the  operation  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine was  hero  first  undertaken,  and  has  been  attended  with  marked  success.  The 
example  has  since  been  followed  by  a  number  of  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Unite<l  States.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  training  of  male 
pupils  in  the  art  of  tuning  pianos,  and  with  much  success. 

The  ingenious  system  of  point-writing  and  printing  devised  by  the  principal,  Prof. 
William  B.  Wait,  and  which  he  has  styled  the  "New  York  system,"  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention  jf  superintendents  held  at  Indianapolis  in  1871.  It  has 
since  been  introduced  into  ail  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  also 
into  some  of  the  European  institutions. 

THOMAS  ASYLUM  FOR  ORPILVX  AND  DESTITUTE  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  children  reported  in  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1871,  was  89.  Six  were  then  discharged,  leaving,  to  commence  the  cur- 
rent year,  83,  of  whom  71  remained  through  the  year.  There  were  received  during  the 
year  27,  making  the  total  number  110,  of  whom  64  were  boys  and  40  girls.  Of  these, 
14  have  been  discharged,  leaving  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  September  30, 
ltf72,  96,  of  whom  53  are  hoys  and  43  girls.    The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  91.7. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  ^9,992.;^  and  the  expenses  to  810,731.55. 

TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES,*  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  company  of  ladies  in  New  York  have  instituted  what  they  style  a  Nurses'  Home, 
in  connection  with  the  Bellovue  Hospital.'  The  house  secured  for  it  is  a  largo  one  near 
the  hospital,  is  neatly  furnished,  and  has  as  its  present  latly  superintendent  Miss  H. 
Bowden,  who  for  some  time  had  charge  of  the  nursing  staff  of  University  College 
Hospital  in  London.  The  persons  admitted  must  bo  over  21  and  must  present  a 
certificate  from  a  clergyman  and  physiciau  of  their  being  of  good  character  and  sound 
health.  Such  will  be  received  for  one  month  on  probation,  during  which  time  they 
will  be  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  school,  but  will  receive  no  further 
compensation  for  their  services  if  thoy  should  either  Igave  before  the  expiration  of  the 
month  or  be  found  unsuitable  for  fuller  training.  Those  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  tho 
probationers'  month  will  bo  accepted  as  pupil-nurses  and  must  sign  a  written  agreement 
to  remain  at  the  school  one  year  and  after  that  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  school- 
committee  for  another  year.  For  their  year  of  tutelage  they  will  receive  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  619  a  month  for  personal  expenses.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  will 
be  promoted  to  such  positions  as  they  may  be  found  capable  of  filling,  with  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  salary.  When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  ended  with  approval, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  either  in  hospitals,  private 
iamilies,  or  among  the  needy  poor. 

Their  training  will  include  the  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  sores,  and  w^ounds ;  the  appli- 
cation of  fomentations,  poultices,  and  leeches ;  the  administration  of  enemas ;  the  man- 
agement of  trusses ;  tho  needful  attendances  on  helpless  i)atients  ;  and  all  other  things 
which  go  to  promote  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  sick  and  suffering.  Scveu- 
teeu  pupils  were  in  the  Home  at  the  close  of  November,  1873,  about  100  others  having 
failed  to  meet  the  trying  conditions  of  the  probationary  month. 

The  commissioneBB  in  charge  of  Bellevue  Hospital  have  been  so  greatly  pleased  with 
the  marked  improvement  in  tho  six  wards  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  training- 
school  as  to  urge  the  including  of  yet  more  wards  in  the  work.  This  cannot  be 
done  at  present,  but,  as  tho  school  increases  and  the  pupils  come  forward  in  their  train- 
ing, the  likelihood  is  that  more  and  more  of  the  nursing  in  the  hospital  will  bo  con- 
fided to  them,  and  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  bedside-experience  and  instruction 
be  afforded.  A  class  of  nurses  greatly  superior  to  the  mass  of  those  employed  in  fam- 
ilies at  present  will  thus  be  gradually  prepared,  and  the  possiliilities  of  comfort  and 
improvement  for  the  sick  bo,  in  proportion  to  the  number  ot  such  nurses,  strengthened. 

EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  State-Association  of  School-Commissioners  and  City-Superintendents  met  in 
Rochester  on  the  '^Ist  day  of  May  last  and  continued  in  session  three  days.  Many  lead- 
ing educators,  besides school-oflicers,  from  ditterent  parts  of  tho  State  were  present.  In 
respect  to  the  character  and  scope  of  the  subjects  presented,  the  well-considered  and 
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practical  sn^estions  broaght  out  in  the  discnssions,  and  the  earnest  and  thouffhtfol 
interest  in  tue  exercises  manifested  by  all  in  attendance,  this  meeting  was  probably 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  State.  ^ 

The  State  'teachers'  Association  held  its  twenty-seventh  anniversary  at  Saratoga 
Springs  during  the  three  days  commencing  July  23, 1872.  The  arrangements  made  by 
the  local  committee  for  the  meeting  and  for  the  entertainment  of  members  have 
rarely  been  equaled,  and  the  attendance  of  many  from  this  and  other  States  who  have 
become  eminent  in  various  departments  of  educational  labor  gave  character  and  in- 
terest to  the  proceedings. 

OBITUARIES. 

The  following  notable  persons  connected  with  the  educational  work  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year: 

PROP.  JOHN  TORRBY. 

The  death  of  Prof.  John  Torrey,  of  Columbia  College,  which  occurred  March  10, 
1873,  at  the  ripe  age  of  75  years,  removed  one  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  scientific  world. 

He  became  Known  at  first  by  a  Catalogue  (published  in  1819)  of  the  plants  growing 
about  New  York.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  min- 
eralogy at  West  Point ;  in  1827  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistiy  and  botany  in 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  he  occupied  until  1855,  and 
in  1864  was  appointed  chief  assayer  in  the  United  States  assay-office.  In  several 
valuable  works  he  communicated  much  interesting  information  on  the  flora  of  North 
America,  the  principal  of  these  being  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
1824;  Cyperace©  of  North  America,  1836;  Flora  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1843-'44. 
As  a  man  of  science  he  commanded  universal  respect.  At  home  and  abroad  he  was 
regarded  as  an  accomplished  botanist,  and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  this, 
his  favorite  science.  Above  all,  he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  illustrated  in  his  life 
the  real  harmony  between  science  and  religion. 

JAMES vCUSHING,  JR. 

The  death  of  James  Cashing,  jr.,  one  of  the  recently-appointed  members  of  the  board 
of  education  of  New  York  City,  will  prove  no  common  loss  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  had  entered  earnestly  npon  the  duties  connected  with  his  important 
office.  No  one  was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  public 
instniction  or  felt  more  deeply  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  city  and  the  country 
were  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  the  common  schools.  All  his  labors,  therefore,  since  his 
entrance  upon  his  office  had  been  ^iven  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  |[>ublio 
instruction.  He  led  the  minority  in  the  board  who  demanded  a  thorough  reform  m  the 
educational  department.  His  high  character  and  viKoroas  intellect  gave  force  to  his 
arguments,  and  had  he  lived  he  must  have  produced  a  signal  change  in  the  views  of 
many  of  his  associates. 

Mr.  Cushiug  was  only  41  years  of  age,  yet  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  public  schools;  was  school-commissioner  in  1858  and  1859;  and  had  also 
been  a  ward-tmstee.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  church  of  the  Divine  Pater- 
nity, (Dr.  Chapin's,)  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Although  solicited  to 
accept  other  public  offices,  it  is  stated  that  he  would  consent  only  to  be  school-commis- 
sioner. He  died  in  the  service  of  tbac  cause  to  which  he  had  given  a  lasting  devotion. 
The  teachers  of  the  schools  are  indebted  to  him  for  several  important  services.  He 
aided  in  preventing  the  reduction  of  their  salaries  or  the  abridgment  of  their  privi- 
leges ;  he  defended  their  interests  and  was  sensible  of  their  value.  Had  he  been  able 
he  would  have  begun  that  thorough  reform  in  the  method  of  instruction  which  must 
at  last  be  cnnied  oiit  to  render  the  teachers  and  public  schools  of  New  York  the  firm 
support  of  equality  and  freedom.  He  felt  that  it  was  because  the  people  were  so  often 
uneducated  that  thev  were  led  into  measures  fatal  to  their  ow^  welfare.  He  was 
anxious  that  all  should  be  educated  alike.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  common  regret  for 
his  loss  that  those  who  have  faith  in  popular  instruction  offer  their  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  high  character  and  generous  aims  of  James  Cushing,  Jr. 

REV.  T.  T.  TITUS. 

Bev.  T.  T.  Titus,  A.M.,  professor  of  theology  in  Hartwick  Seminary,  died  on  Saturday, 
February  15, 1873. 

He  was  born  in  Loudoun  Conntv,  Virginia,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1829.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  displayed  a  remarkable  desire  for  education,  though  of  poor  parent- 
age, and  his  unbending  will  found  a  way  to  gratify  his  desire,  wlien  only  16  vears 
of  age  he  was  convert^,  joined  the  church,  and  entered  the  institution  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  the  gospel-ministry.  He  literally  worked 
his  way  through  the  college  and  seminary,  and,  thongh  receiving  some  aid  as  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  synod,  paid  a  considerable  part  of  his  expenses  by  teaohing  while  pOF- 
sning  his  studies,  dnnng  the  latter  part  of  his  course  being  tutor  in  the  theologio 
seminary.    His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Lower  Meriou,  Peunsyl^Hiniaj^Lftar^nve 
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yean  he  accepted  a  call  to  Milton,  Pennsylvania;  two  years  after  he  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  labored  foar  years;  after  which  he  removed  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  Here 
he  labored  till  Jane,  1871,  when  he  was  elected  princii)al  of  Hart  wick  Seminary,  in 
New  York.  After  one  year's  labor  in  this  office  ne  resigned  it,  and  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  seminary,  which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a  minister  Mr.  Titas  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  was  possessed  of  talent  of  no 
common  order.  As  a  writer  he  was  favorably  known.  His  contribations  to  the  Luther- 
an Observer  have  been  widely  read.  He  has  given  to  the  church  two  important  evi- 
dences of  his  usefulness  in  the  *'  explanatory  question  books ''  for  Sunday-schools,  the 
second  volume  of  which  issued  from  the  press  not  long  before  his  death.  « 

In  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  that  of  an  instructor,  Mr.  Titus  showed  peculiar 
fitness. 

REV.  HENDRICK  METCALF. 

Hendrick  Metcalf  was  bom  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  November  23, 1805,  so  that 
ho  was  not  quite  sixty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  eve  of  All- 
Saint'g,  1872.  By  birth  he  was  allied  to  a  race  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  Old 
Granite  State,  not  the  least  of  whom,  among  his  kinsmen,  is  the  honorable  and  vener- 
able Theron  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  retired  judges,  by  reason  of  his  advanced 
age,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Metcalf  had  a  thorough  clansic  edu- 
cation, graduating  with  honor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  18!^  and  immedi- 
ately devoting  himself  to  the  business  of  education,  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  at 
first  in  Buffalo  and  then  in  Rochester.  On  December  12, 1831,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
order  of  deacons  and  on  Au^st  15, 1832,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  by  Bishop  B.  T.  Onder- 
donk,  in  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church.  From  that  time  forth  he  became  most  em- 
phatically a  missionary,  at  first  officiating  in  Wayne  and  Monroe  Counties,  where  he  is 
still  remembered  as  "  Jhe  good  man ;"  then  for  eight  years  the  rector  of  St.  Markka 
Church,  Le  Eoy ;  then  sent  to  other  places,  mainly  to  compose  differences,  disaf^roements, 
and  dissensions ;  and  then,  at  last,  called  back  to  his  old  profession  of  teaching  aa  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature  in  Hobart  College  in  1850.  How 
-well  and  how  faithfully  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  the  recorded  testimony 
of  the  trustees  and  faculty  bears  witness.  In  all  that  time  he  was  occupied  in  the 
£:reat  interests  of  the  college  and  the  church  and  identified  with  them  in  some  respon- 
sible office,  always  thought  of,  consulted,  and  especially  relied  upon  for  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsel,  the  honesty,  sincerity,  and  self-sacrificing  independency  of  his  advice 
and  action. 

Ho  was  not  a  man  of  that  broad  and  careless  view  of  principles  in  church  or  state 
who  could  look  upon  all  opinions  with  equal  favor.  Far  from  it.  He  held  very  decided 
and  clearly-defined  opinions  upon  all  important  questions  and  possessed  ,the  utmost 
fearlessness  in  declaring  them  on  a|l  pro^r  occasions.  And  still  he  was  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  opinionativeness  or  uucnaritableness  towards  ether  persons  and  their  opin- 
ions. He  knew  too  well  the  effect  of  education  and  partisanship  upon  common  minds 
to  feel  any  surprise  at  meeting  erroneous  opinions  upon  all  subjects  wherever  he  went; 
and  he  was  content  not  to  be  wiser  than  the  Master,  but  to  let  truth  and  error— the 
tares  and  the  wheat — grow  together  till  the  end  of  the  world.  And  he  entertained  no 
suspicion  that  he  had  received  any  commission  to  sift  or  separate  them.  He  was  con- 
tent to  do  his  own  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him. 

OTHER  EpUCATORS. 

Many  other  laborers  i|i  the  cause  of  education  have  fallen  during  the  past  year 
whose  names  should  be  recorded  here,  but  of  whose  life  and  labors  there  is  not  space 
for  even  so  brief  a  notice  as  the  foregoing.  Among  these  are  Harvey  Frindle  Peet,, 
LL.  D.,  who  was  for  forty  years  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb :  died  at  the  institution  January  1, 1873,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  He  w^  the  author  of  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  in  the  line  of  teaching,  to  which  he  was- 
devoted,  stood  among  the  first  of  the  educators  of  this  country,  if  not  of  any  country  in. 
the  world.  Eev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  who  has  been  more  generally  known  as  a  clergyman,, 
journalist,  and  reformer  than  as  a  teacher,  although  after  his  graduation  at  Yale,  and* 
before  entering  the  ministry,  he  was  for  five  years  a  successful  teacher,  and  during  his 
lite  was  author  of  some  of  the  best  reading-books  for  schools  ever  published,  di^  in 
New  York  City,  January  16, 1873,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  same  day 
died,  at  Ithaca,  Pro!  William  Charles  Cleveland,  C.  E.,  of  Cornell  University,  an  ac- 
complished scientist,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  university  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Miss  Caroline  Chesebro,  who  was  more  widely  known  as  an  author  and  maga- 
zine-writer than  as  a  teacher,  althou^^h  she  had  been  for  eight  years  previous  to  her 
death  ono  of  the  most  efficient  and  beloved  teachers  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  died  at  Piermont,  Febniary  16, 1873,  at  the  age  of  about  45  years.  Mrs. 
Ophelia  M.  Livingston,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  largo  seminary  for 
young  ladies  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  died  in  Brooklyn,  March  3,  1873,  at  the  age  of  65 
years.    Mr.  Samuel  C.  Barnes,  who  died  in  Brooklyn,  February  18,  1873j  at  the  age 
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of  60  years,  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  the  last  four  or  five  years,  a 
teacher  io  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  an  efficient  actor  in  all  measures  for 
their  improvement.  Samuel  Adams  Lyons  Law  Post,  who  commenced  teaching  at  tbo 
early  ago  of  14,  and  after  his  graduation  at  Yale  College  resumed  the  profession  and 
continued  in  its  successful  practice  fifteen  years,  or  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
died  at  Ellen ville,  New  York,  aged  44  years.  William  VV.  Clark,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
physical  sciences  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Albany,  from  1845  to  1B49,  and  atter- 
ward  enaged  in  the  geologic  survey  of  the  State,  died  at  Rochester,  August  10, 1873, 
aged  49.  Rev.  Samuel  Roosevelt  Johnson,  D,  D.,  for  many  years  professor  of  systema- 
^  tic  theology  in  the  Greneral  Seminary  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Churcb,  located  ia 
New  York,  died  August  13,  1873,  at  Amenia,  New  Jersey,  at  tbe  age  of  76. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Hon.  Abram  W.  Weaver,  Suue-iuperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 

SCHOOL-COMMISSIONERS. 


Coonty. 


Albany .... 

Allegany... 
Broom«.... 

Cattaraagns 
Cayuga.... 

Cliautauqaa 
Chomnng . . . 
Chenango . . 

Clinton 

Columbia... 

Cortland  ... 
Delaware  .. 
Dutehegs... 

Erie 

Essex 

FrankUn  ... 

Fulton 

(tenesee...., 
Greene  .... 

Hamilton... 
Herkimer  .. 

Jeffenon ... 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 
Madtaon.«... 


Name  and  district. 


John  F.  Shafer,  flrtt 

Zebediah  /^.  Dyer,  second 

Thomas  Helme,  third 

John  O.  Cole,  (city-fuperintendent) 

Murray  Hubbard,  (president  board  of  edacation) 

Frank  S.  Smith,  first , 

Walter  D.  Renwick,  second , 

Hiram  Bamnm,  finit 

George  Jacknon,  second 

G.  L.  Fambaro,  (Hccretary  board  of  edaca*ion)|. 

Newton  C.  McKoon,  first 

Henry  M.  Seymour,  second , 

Hulbert  Duratt,  firat 

Charleii  U  Greenfield,  second 

Lauren  M.  Townnend,  third 

B.  B.  Snow,  (secretary  board  of  education) 

Henry  Q.  Ames,  first , 

Lucius  M.  Bobertsoo,  second 

Jonas  Sayro  Van  Duzer 

E.  B.  Yeoumans.  (secretary  board  of  education).. 

Matthew  B.  Ludingtou,  first 

David  G.  Barber,  second 

William  B.  Dodge,  first , 

Roberts.  McGullongh,  second 

John  Strever,  first , 

Hiram  Winslow.  second 

Cyrus  Macey,  (city -superintendent) 

Georgo  W.  Miller,  first 

RufusT.  Peck,  second 

George  D.  Ostrom,  first 

Amnsu  J.  Shaver,  second 

Derrick  Brown,  first 

Edgar  A.  Briggs,  second,  (box  883) 

R.  Brittain,  (clerk  board  of  education) 

Charles  A.  Youog,  first 

George  Abbott,  second ^.... 

RusgeiJ.  Vaughan,  third 

J.  A.  Lamed,  (city -superintendent) 

William  H.  McLenathan,  first 

Thomas  G.  Shaw,  second 

Sidney  P.Bates,  first 

William  Gillis,  second 

John  M.  Dougall 

Richard  L.  Selden 

Samuel  S.  Mulford,  first 

Robert  Halstead,  second 

Isaac  H.  Brownell 

John  D.  Champion,  first 

William  W.  Pass,  second 

Willard  C.  Porter,  first 

Henry  Purcell,  second 

Georgo  H.  S trough,  third 

D.G.  GriflBn,  (city-superintendent) 

C.Warren  Hamilton,  first , 

Thomas  W.  Field,  (dty -superintendent) 

William  D.  Lewis,  first 

Charles  A.  Chiekcring,  second 

John  W.  Byam.  first 

Robert  W.  Green,  second 

Joseph  E.  Morgan,  first 

Pauls.  Maine,  second 
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Postw>ffice. 


Cedar  HilL 

East  Berne. 

McKownville. 

Albany. 

Cohoes. 

Angelica. 

Friendship. 

0«bome  Hollow. 

Binghamton. 

Bingham  ton. 

EllicottvlUe. 

Salamanca. 

Cuto. 

NUes. 

Moravia. 

Auburn. 

Sherman. 

Frewsburg. 

Horseheadbk 

Elmira. 

North  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Schuyler  Falls. 

Chasy. 

Clermont 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Marathon. 

Solon. 

Franklin. 

Meredith. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Pougbkeep^e. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Tonawaada. 

Hamburg;. 

Springviile. 

Buffalo. 

Jay. 

Olmsteadville. 

Malone. 

Fort  Covington. 

Johnstown. 

LeRoy. 

Tannersville. 

Greenville. 

Northville  P.-O. 

Little  Falls. 

Jordanville. 

Adams  Center. 

Watertown. 

Lafargeville. 

Watertown. 

New  Lots. 

Brooklvn. 

Constableville. 

Copenhagen. 

Livonia.  Station. 

DansviUe. 

EarlvUie. 

Perryville.    • 
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County. 


Xamo  aud  diittrict. 


Post-office. 


Monro« 

Montjfomery 
Kow  York  . . 


Niagara. 
Oneida  . 


Onondaga  — 

Ontario , 

Orange 

Orleans 

Otfweeo , 

Otsego 

Patnam 

Qntfeos 

Rensselaer  .. 

Richmond . . . 

Hoc  k.  land 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga  .... 

Schenectady 

Schoharie  — 

Schnylcr ..-.. 

8enw4 

Stenbt^ 

Snffolk 

Snllivan , 

Tioga 

Tompkins  — 

Ulster 

Warren , 

Waiibingtoa . . 

Wayue 

Weitchetter.. 

Wyoming 

Yates 


Edwin  A.  McMath.  firet,  (158  Powers*  Block).. 

George  W.  Sime,  second 

S.  A.  Elliii,  (city-saperintendent) 

George  F.  Cox. 

Henry  Kiddle,  (city*8nperintendont) 

T.  F.  HurribOQ,  aaotiHtant  city-superintendent... 
N.  A.  Calkenn,  assiHtant  city-t(uperintendent. .. . 

J.  H.  Fanning,  aiiKi«tant  city-enperintendent 

John  JoKper,  jr.,  awlstant  city-superinf^ndent^. . 
Arthur  McMalUn,  assistant  city -superintendent 
William  Jones,  assintant  city-Huperiutendent . . . 

William  Gritman,  first 

Esek  Aldrich,  second. 

James  Ferguson,  (city-superintendent) 

Jolm  R.Pugh,  firHt 

Charles  T.  Burnley,  second 

Henry  8.  Ninde,  third 

Horace  O.Farley,  fourth 

A.  3IcMillan,  (city-superintendent) 

J.  Warren  Lawrence,  first 

James  W.  Hooper,  second 

Parker  S.  Carr,  third 

E.  Smith,  (city -superintendent) 

UylandC.  Kirk,  first 

Robert  B.  Simmons,  second 

George  K.Smith,  first  

Aea  MorehouHe,  second 

R  V.  K.  Montfort,  (city-superintendent) 

William  W.  Phipps 

Isaac  W.  Marsh,  first 

William  B.  Howard,  second 

John  W.  Ladd,  third 

V.  C.  Douglass,  (city -superintendent) 

Nahum  T.  Browu,  first 

Warren  L.  Baker,  second 

John  H.  Spencer 

Eugene  M.  Lincoln,  first 

Garret  J.  Garretson.  second • 

Alanson  Palmer,  (city -superintendent) 

Amos  H.Allen,  firnt. 

George  W.  Hidley,  second 

David  Dcattie,  (city-superintendent) 

Jnmes  Brownlee 

Spencer  Wood 

Dankl  S.  Gifflu,  first 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  second 

Barney  Whitney,  third 

R.  B.  Liowry,  (city-superintendent) 

NoilGllmour,  first 

0«»car  F.  Stiles,  second 

David  Elder   

8.  H.Howe,  (clty-Kuperintendent) 

Ji)hfi  S.  Mayhan,  first 

John  Van  Schaick,  second 

Charles  T.  Andrews. 

Henry  V.  L.  Jones 

Zt:na!4  L.  Parker,  first 

Reuben  H.  Williams,  second 

William  P.  Todd,  third 

Horace  H.  Benjamin,  first 

S.Orlando  Leo,  second 

Charles  Barnum,  first 

Isaac  Jelllff.  second 

Lemuel  D.  Vose 

OrvlUe  S.  Ensign,  first 

RobertG.H.  Speed,  second* 

Cornelius  Van  Sant voord,  first 

Ralph  Le  Fevre,  Hecond 

Harrison  R.  Winter,  third 

Daniel  B.  Kwichum 

EzraH.  Snyder,  first 

Edward  C.  Whittemore,  second 

Joseph  H.L.  Roe,  first 

Felix  J.  Grifl'<3n,  second 

Joseph  H.  Palmer,  first 

CasperG.  Brower,  second 

Joseph  Barrett,  third 

Edwin  S.  Smith,  first 

Ediwin  J.  Quigley,  second 

Bradford  8.  Wixom 


Rochester. 

Brockport. 

Rochester. 

Amsterdam. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Lockport 

Johnson's  Creek. 

Lockport. 

Utica. 

Clinton. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utica. 

Plank  Road. 

Geddes. 

Payotteville. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

Allen's  HilL 

Monroe. 

New  Hampton. 

New  burg. 

Albion. 

Bowen*s  ComersL 

Fulton. 

Mexico. 

Oswego. 

East  Worcester. 

Portlandvllle. 

Farmer's  MllL 

Glen  Cove. 

Newtown. 

Long  Island  City. 

P«terBburg. 

WynantskilL 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Clarkstown. 

Heuvelton. 

Colt<m. 

Lawrence  vill. 

Ogdensburg. 

Ballston  Spa. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Van  Vechten. 

Schenectady. 

Gilboa. 

CobbleskilL 

Watkins, 

Ovid. 

Bath. 

WoodhulL 

Canisteo. 

RIverhead. 

Huntington. 

Montscello. 

Liberty. 

Owego. 

Ithaca. 

Caroline. 

Kingston. 

New  Paltz. 

Phcenicia. 

Glen's  Falls. 

Argyle. 

AdamsvlUe. 

Wolcott. 

Marion. 

Yonkers. 

Tarrytown. 

Katonah. 

Dale. 

Gainesville. 

Italy  Hollow. 


♦For  term  commenced  January  1,  1872. 
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IVORTH  CAROLiINA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Alexander  Mclver,  State-flnperintendent  of  public  Ingtmctlon,  for  the  year  ended  Jane 

30,187aj 

FINAKCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Condition  of  the  educational  fund. 

Balance  of  fund  October  1. 1872 (61,270  56 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1873 41,705  Oli^ 

Total 102,975  57^ 

Disborsements  for  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1873 83, 007  18 

Balance  October  1, 1873 19,968  39i 

Amount  of  permanent  fund  October  1, 1873 3,821  54^^ 

Amount  of  distributive  fund  October  1, 1873 16,146  85 

Total 19,968  39i 

Beoeipis, 

From  tbe  State-treasurer $63,301  32 

Capitation-tax,  187!^ 137,103  32 

Property-tax,  1872 75,295  89 

Balance  on  band  September  30,1872 133,130  14 

408,830  07 

Disbursements. 

To  teachers  of  schools  for  white  children 112, 175  36 

To  teachers  of  schools  for  colored  children 45,954  19 

For  building  and  repairing  school-houses 25, 100  00 

To  examiners 1,520  00 

To  county-treasurers 6,925  52 

191,675  07 

Balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  county-treasurers  June  30, 1873  .    217, 155  60 

SCHOLASTIC  POPULATION. 

The  school-age  is  firam  6  to  21  years. 
Number  of  white  children  of  school-age— males,  120,455 ;  females,  113,296         233, 751 
Number  of  colored  children  of  school-age— males,  59,260 ;  females,  55,592         114, 852 

Total  scholastic  population 348,603 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  white  children  enrolled  in  school — males,  56,316 ;  females,  49,993         106, 309 
Number  of  colored  children  enrolled  in  school — males,  20,578 ;  females, 
19,850 •. \ .40,428 

Grand  total  of  enrollment ! 146,737 

Estimated  daily  average,  white  children 70,872 

Estimated  daily  average,  colored  children 26,958 

Total  daOy  averi^e 97,830 

SCHOOLS. 

Estimated  number  of  public  schools  for  white  children 2, 565 

Estimated  number  of  public  schools  for  colored  children 746 

Average  length  of  school-term,  weeks 10 
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TEACHERS. 

The  estimated  nnmber  of  teachers  examiued  and  approved  during 
the  post  year  is : 

White  teachers.*. 2,160 

Colored  teachers 530 


Total 2,690 


Some  of  the  above  statements  can  be  taken  only  as  approximations.  Only  sixty- 
eight  connties  have  reported  the  number  of  schools  and  only  sixty-three  have  made 
returns  of  the  number  attending  school.  The  estimates  made  for  the  remaining  conn- 
ties  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  schools  and  the  enrollment  are 
in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  counties  reporting. 

Forms  were  given  for  reporting  the  average  attendance ;  but  this  was  so  rarely  done 
that  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  the  average 
attendance  has  been  reported)  it  appears  to  bo  about  two-thirds  of  the  registered 
number. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  law  appropriates  annually  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  State-  and  county-capi- 
tation-taxes, a  property-tax  of  8^  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  all  proper- 
ty and  credits  in  the  State,  all  taxes  on  auctioneers  and  licenses  to  retail  spirituous 
liquors,  and  the  income  arising  from  the  permanent  school-fund  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  free  public  schools.  The  amount  which  will  be  realized  from  all  these 
sources  will  make  an  average  of  about  70  cents  for  each  child  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  affes  of  6  and  21  years,  and  will,  therefore,  be  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
Sublic  schoolin  each  district,  accordinc;  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  of  the 
tate.  The  question  of  levying  an  additional  scbool-tax  must  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  of  each  county.  If  voted  against  in  any  county,  the  only  school-fund  in  such 
county  will  be  that  which  the  law  has  absolutely  appropriated,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  school-money  is  to  be  apportioned  to  the  children  of  each  race  separately. 

This  apportionment  cannot  be  made,  and  the  schools  cannot  properly  begin  under 
the  present  law  until  the  districts  are  laid  off  and  the  census  is  taken. 

RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE-BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  state-board  of  education,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1873,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  rules  and  regulations' in  relation  to  free  public  schools  : 

Form  of  school-districts, — The  school-districts  shall  be  laid  off  as  nearly  square  in 
form  as  the  situation  of  the  several  localities  will  permit.  Natural  boundaries,  as 
streams,  swamps,  &.c.,  shall  be  adopted  as  the  boundaries  of  school-districts.  The 
convenience  or  each  neighborhood  must  be  consulted. 

Area  of  school-districts, — Each  school-district  shall  contain  an  area  equal  to  from  four 
to  seven  miles  square  and  the  school-house  shall  be  as  near  the  center  of  the  school- 
population  as  practicable. 

It  is  considered  better  that  the  districts  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  so  that 
a  few  good  public  schools  may  be  established  and  maintained.  If  the  districts  are 
small,  the  schools  will  be  so  numerous  that  none  of  them  can  be  supported  properly. 

Duitrict-trustees, — ^Three  trustees  are  to  be  elected  fof  each  district,  the  whit«  elect- 
ors to  elect  trustees  for  the  school  for  white  children  and  the  colored  electors  to  elect 
trustees  for  the  school  for  colored  children. 

Teachers^  mages. — ^Teachers'  wages  are  fixed  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  75  cents  a 
month  for  each  pupil  of  a  third-grade-school,  nor  more  than  $1  a  month  for  each  pupil 
of  a  second-grade-school,  nor  more  than  |1.25  a  month  for  each  pupil  of  a  first-grade- 
school,  counting  the  number  of  pupils,  in  every  case,  by  their  average  attendance. 

The  object  ot  limiting  the  compensation  of  the  teacher  according  to  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  was  to  remedy  an  evil  which  had  became  common  and  which 
was  calculated  to  damage  the  system.  In  many  instances  schools  were  taught  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  very  few,  often  not  more  than  four  or  five,  children  could 
attend.  The  teacher  would  continue  with  empty  benches  till  his  time  was  out  and 
then  receive  all  the  money  due  the  district,  without  an v  benefit  whatever  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  rule  was  intended  to  remedy 
this  evil  and  to  bring  the  public  school  into  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  district. 

DEFECTS  OP  THE  SCHOOL-SYSTEM  AND  AMENpBfENTS  PROPOSED. 

Sufficient  provision  is  not  made  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  However  excellent  a 
law  may  be  in  theory,  if  it  is  not  executed  it  is  worthless  in  practice.  The  failures  in 
the  execution  of  the  law  are : 

(1)  The  poll-taxes,  which  constitute  the  principal  school-fund,  are  not  properly  col- 
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lected.  If  every  man  who  is  liable  to  pay  snch  taxes  shonld  pay  them  the  schbol-fnnds 
■would  be  very  considerably  inci-eascd  and  a  very  serious  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  school-system  would  be  removed. 

(2)  The  school-money  is  not  promptly  paid  over  to  the  county-treasurers.  Many  of 
the  sheriffs  retain  it  for  several  months  after  it  is  collected  and  in  a  few  instances 
it  has  been  retained  more  than  a  year.  The  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  tho 
bchool-nioney  shall  bo  paid  to  the  county-treasurers  at  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

(3)  There  are  no  coiiuty-supprintendents  of  public  schools.  The  county-commission- 
ers an^  charged  with  *'  a  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  schools  in  their  respect- 
ive counties,"  but  their  <luti«s  are  contined  to  their  office:  there  is  no  going  out  into  the 
districts,  no  visitation  of  schools.  If  the  law  should  provide  for  the  appointment  in 
each  county  of  a  county-superintendent  of  public  schools,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
establishing  schools  and  executing  the  school-law  in  the  county,  it  would  give  vitality 
to  the  system  and  establivsh  and  build  up  the  schools. 

(4)  The  school-corn  mi  tt4:es  are  charged  with  many  and  important  duties,  but  receive 
no  compensation  for  performing  them,  nor  is  any  penalty  imposed  by  law  for  their 
non-performance. ' 

(5)  The  school-districts  should  be  laid  off  not  less  than  four  miles  square,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  each  district  should  have  the  right,  by  a  mtyority-vot^j,  to  tax  themselves  to 
support  a  free  public  school  in  the  district  for  such  a  portion  of  each  year  as  they  may 
ilesire.  Just  at  this  point  the  public-school-system  of  the  State  has  always  been  a 
failure.  That  essential  element  of  the  American  school-system,  the  right  of  local  tax- 
ation, has  never  been  incorporated  into  the  wchool-law. 

This  was  the  defect  of  the  system  of  1840-'41.  It  xjrovided  an  annual  school-fund  of 
about  ^1  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  but  gave  no  right  to  sup- 
plement this  fiind  by  local  taxation.  One  dollar  a  year  for  each  child  of  school-age 
was  too  much  to  be  wasted  and  too  little  to  do  much  good.  It  did  just  enough  to  be 
in  the  way  of  good  private  schools,  but  not  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
The  consequence  was  that,  after  the  system  had  been  in  operation  about  twenty  years, 
the  census  of  I860  placed  North  Carolina  among  the  most  illiterate  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  school-law  of  1868-*69,  gave  the  right  of  local  taxation  to  the  townships.  But 
there  are  from  four  to  twelve  school-districts  in  each  township.  One  district  might 
vote  for  a  sufficient  tax  to  maintain  a  school  ten  months  in  the  year  and  the  other 
districts  would  vote  against  it.  By  the  State-constitution  the  tax  could  be  collected 
only  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  under  the  law  of  18(>8-'69  the  townships  generally 
TOted  against  it. 

The  iict  of  1872  offered  the  apportionment  of  the  school-fund  as  a  premium  to  such 
school-districts  as  would,  by  voluntary  contributions,  supplement  it,  so  that  a  public 
school  might  be  maintnine<l.    But  no  right  of  local  taxation  was  given  to  the  districts. 

If  x)rovision  should  be  made  for  properly  collecting  the  taxes  levied  by  the  law  of 
1673,  the  annual  school-fund  provided  by  law  would  be  larger  than  at  any  former 
period  in  the  history  of  the  State.  But  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  is  also 
mucli  larger  than  formerly.  And  the  present  law,  like  all  its  predecessors,  gives  no 
right  of  local  taxation.  It  authorizes  tho  county-commissioners  to  levy  an  additional 
school-tax  in  the  county  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  at  an  election  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose.  Tho  counties  have  voted  against  the  additional  school-tax  so  gener- 
ally that  there  is  little  expectation  that  an  additional  school-fund  will  be  thus  provided. 

There  may  be  in  every  counSr  in  the  State  from  one  to  twenty  school-districts  in 
which  tho  xieople  would  bo  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  maintain  a  free  public  school 
eight  or  ten  months  every  year.  They  should  have  the  right  to  do  so  by  a  majority- 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  district.  If  the  people  are  allowed  this  right,  public  schools 
will  be  established  all  over  tho  State.  One  well-regulatiHl  public  free  school  in  a  county 
would  produce  others.  Tho  true  value  and  economy  of  the  public-school-system  would 
be  seen,  felt,  and  believed,  as  they  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  under  a  system 
which  authorizes  no  local  tax. 

(6)  It  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  no  limitation  of  tlie  prices  which  may  be 
paid  to  teachers  out  of  the  public-school-funds.  The  price  of  teaching,  like  that  of 
other  labor,  should  be  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Each  district  shonld  be 
at  liberty  to  pay  its  teachers  such  price  as  his  services  may  be  worth. 

(7)  Many  districts  are  without  school-houses,  and,  as  there  cannot  be  a  school  with- 
out a  house,  it  is  believed  that  districts  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  their  appor- 
tionment of  the  school-money  in  building  a  suitable  school-house. 

If  the  districts  were  properly  laid  off,  the  school-houses  properly  located  and  built, 
and  the  people  of  each  district  had  the  right  to  tax  themselves  and  elect  the  officers 
to  manage  the  school,  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  districts  in  the  State  would  maiu- 
taiu  a  free  public  school  from  four  to  ten  months  every  year. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

A  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  to  authorize 
the  residents  of  every  town  or  city  of  more  than  two  thousand  iuhabitaut^^^  itl^e 
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Tote  ot  a  majority,  to  l#vy  a  tax  upon  the  corporation  sufficient  to  supplement  the 
scbool-fuud  provided  by  law,  so  that  a  graded  school  may  be  maintained  ten  months 
every  year.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  will  enable  many  towns  and  cities  iu 
the  State  to  realize  and  to  exhibit  the  true  value  and  economy  of  public  education. 

teachers'  certificates. 

Examiners  are  caniioned  against  yielding  to  the  idea  that,  if  competent  teachers 
cannot  be  found,  certificates  must  be  given  to  those  who  are  not  <;ompetent.  This  is 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  public  schools.  The  law  makes  it  a  duty  to  give  "  certiticates 
to  all  applicants  of  sufiQcient  moral  and  mental  qualifications,"  and  to  no  others.  If 
the  standard  is  made  high,  applicants  will  come  up  to  it  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  advised  that  a  teacher's  certificate  shall  hereafter  indicate  with  certainty  :  (1) 
that  the  holder  is  of  good  moral  character ;  (2)  that  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  branches 
of  study  named  in  bis  certificate;  and  (3)  that  he  knows  how  to  teach  and  how  to 
govern  a  school  and  how  to  make  and  keep  a  school-register. 

Every  applicant  for  a  third-grade-certificate  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
ou  the  sounds  of  the  marked  letters  and  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Applicants  for  second-grade-certificates  should,  in  addition  to  the  above,  be  exam- 
ined in  English  grammar,  political  and  physical  geography,  map-drawing,  English 
com[>osition,  and  history. 

First-grade-certificates  should  require,  in  s^ddition  to  the  branches  named  for  the 
lower  grades,  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  book-keeping,  the  rudiments  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  botany,  and  astronomy. 

It  is  believed  that,  if  examiners  will  adopt  the  standard  which  the  law  requires  and 
give  certificates  only  to  competent  teachers,  their  action  in  this  respect  will  meet  the 
approval  of  the  public  and  secure  confidence  in  the  public  schools. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  superintendent,  after  quoting  from  various  distinguished  authorities  upon  this 
enbject,  says :  "  The  voluntary  system  is  certainly  preferable  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  answer  the  purpose.  But  as  the  law  intervenes  to  protect  the  life  of  the  child,  it 
may  also  protect  the  chiUVs  right  to  be  educated.  If  the  State  is  justifiable  in  pro- 
"viding,  at  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  children  for  its  own  protection,  it  is  also 
justifiable  in  protecting  the  rights  of  children  to  be  educated  for  its  own  protection.'' 

PEABODY  EDUCATIONAL  FUND. 

North  Carolina  has  received  aid,  during  the  year,  from  the  Peabody  fund,  as  follows : 
Wilmington,  |1,000 ;  Washington,  |600 ;  Hayesville  and  Catawba  Vale,  $450  each  ; 
Warren  ton,  ^UO ;  twelve  other  schools,  $300  each;  two,  $200  each;  and  $250  for  the 
support  of  four  teachers'-  institutes— amounting,  in  all,  to  $7,150.  The  a<lditional 
amount  of  $4,500,  promised  to  fourteen  schools,  has  not  yet  been  given,  the  schools 
baving  not  yet  reported  in  compliance  with  the  rules  for  distribution.  Since  July  1, 
1873,  amounts  varying  from  $300  to  $600  have  been  promised  to  thirteen  schools,  upon 
condition  that  all  the  rules  for  distribution  be  complied  with.  Three  of  the  schools 
assisted  by  the  fund  were  for  the  education  of  colored  children. 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  State  Educational  Association,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  publication  of  an  educational  monthly  of  forty-eight 
{m^es.  to  be  called  The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  It  was  intended  to  pub- 
ish  the  first  nuniber  of  the  journal  al>out  the  Ist  of  November;  but  the  expense  of 
publication  was  to  be  met  mainly  by  the  subscriptions,  and  the  names  of  a  hufficicnt 
number  of  subscribers  had  not  been  received  to  justify  the  undertaking.  If  the  gen- 
eral assembly  will  authorize  the  State-superintendent  to  supply  the  proposed  journal 
to  the  several  townships,  the  ditficulty  in  the  way  of  its  publication  will  be  overcome; 
and  as  the  Journal  will  publish  the  school-laws,  the  expense  of  publishing  them  iu  cir- 
culars for  the  use  of  school-officers  will  be  entirely  avoided. 

^  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATE. 

"  The  condition  both  of  the  public  schools  and  of  education  generally  in  the  State,"  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  1873,  "  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. There  is  an  alarming  indifference  on  the  subject  among  the  conmion  people 
and  a  want  of  union  and  hearty  co-operation  among  public  men.  The  school-law, 
though  it  may  be  the  best  that  the  friends  of  education  could  obtain  at  the  time  it  was 
passed,  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  Nowhere  has  it  been  more  clearly  demon- 
strated that  half-measures  in  establishing  and  supporting  public  schools  cannot  be  at- 
tended with  great  success.  The  good  and  the  bad  features  of  the  amended  school-law 
will  appear  from  the  following  statements,  taken  from  a  circular  of  the  State-supuiiu- 
tendent  addressed  to  the  county-commissioners  February  27,  lb73 : 
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" '  Pablic  schools  are  to  be  maiDtained  fonr  months  every  year  in  every  school-district 
in  each  county  of  the  State  in  which  the  qualified  voters  shall  vote  to  levy  the  addi- 
tiouallschool-tax  necessary  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county-commission- 
ers of  every  county  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  sufficient  school-fund  on  hand  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county,  whether  or  not  the  additional 
school-tax  shall  be  levied.  In  every  county  in  which  a  majority  of  the  votes  given 
shall  be  for  school-taxes,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  county-commissioners  to  levy  a 
sufllcient  tax  to  mointain  a  public  school  at  least  four  months  in  every  school-district 
in  the  county  for  each  race  and  pay  half  the  cost  of  building,  repairing,  and  furnish- 
ing school-houses  and  the  whole  cost  of  purchasing  school-honse^itbs.' 

**If  the  county-commissioners  and  school-committees  in  the  several  counties  could 
be  induced  to  consider  the  alarming  illiteracy  of  the  rising  generation  and  the  vast 
importance  of  public  education  to  the  material  interests  and  safety  of  North  Carolina, 
they  would  exert  an  influence  in  their  sevend  counties  which  would  permanently 
establish  public  schools.'' 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  further  remarks : 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  districts  there  will  be  no 
schools  at  all,  on  account  of  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  paying  school-taxes.  One  of 
two  things  will  be  necessary :  either  systematic  and  energetic  efforts  must  be  made  to 
enlighten  the  people,  so  that  they  shall  demand  a  good  school-law,  as  in  Tennessee, 
or  the  legislature  must,  in  advance  of  the  people,  establish  a  system  which  shall  com- 
mand respect  and  win  its  way  to  favor,  as  in  Virginia.  Two  pablic  meetings  recently 
held  in  Raleigh  in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  education  indicate  that  a  moie 
auspicious  time  may  be  approaching. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

In  Wilmington,  by  the  recent  action  of  the  county-board  of  education  and  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  the  free  schools  have  been  m^ide  city  free  schools,  and  a  school-com- 
mittee of  five  and  a  superintendent  appointed.  There  is  an  increasing  average  attend- 
ance, amounting  now  to  about  1,000.  1  he  city-authorities,  being  requested  and  desir- 
ing to  levy  a  tax  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  State-  and  county-tax  for  schools,  were 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  a  law  of  the  State  making  such  levy  of  taxes  illegal.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  Raleigh,  which  applied  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  last 
session  for  authority  to  raise  money  for  free  schools  by  popular  vote,  and  the  application 
failed  because  that  body  considered  such  authority  unsafe. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  INVOKED  BY  CITIZENS  OF  ItALEIGH. 

In  the  senate  of  North  Carolina,  December  13»  1873,  the  bill  to  authorize  cities  and 
towns  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants  to  establish  and  maintain  free  publi«  schools  came 
up  as  the  special  order  at  12  o'clock.  The  bill  provides  that  the  mayor  and  council  of 
each  city  or  the  commissioners  of  each  city  or  town  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants 
may,  at  anytime  of  their  own  motion,  and  shall  at  the  written  request  of  any  twenty 
voters  in  the  city  or  town,  submit  the  question  to  the  electors  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  or  town  whether  or  not  free  public  schools  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  within  the  city  or  town  by  a  tax  upon  the  property,  credita,  and  polls 
within  the  corporate  limits  thereof.  It  provides,  further,  the  manner  of  holding  the 
elections  and  the  levying  of  the  tax,  &c. 

The  following  letter  was  read  during  the  debate : 

"Raleigh,  Deeemher  11, 1873. 

"  Sir  :  At  a  meetinj^  of  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  to  consider  the  subject  of  public  schools 
in  the  city,  Hon.  William  H.  Battle  presiding  and  General  John  C.  Gorman  acting  as 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson,  Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum,  and  Hon.  Wesley  Whita- 
ker,  together  with  the  undersigned,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  application 
to  the  general  assembly  for  such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  city  of  Raleigh  to  inaug- 
urate and  support  by  taxation  an  efficient  system  of  public  graded  schools,  equal,  if 
possible,  to  the  best  in  the  land. 

"  The  meeting  very  fairly  represented  the  intelligence  and  the  tax-paying  power  of 
our  citizens.  After  a  full  discusG&on  and  with  inconsiderable  opposition,  the  following 
conclusions  were  reached : 

"  (1)  That  it  is  vain  to  expect  schools  of  high  character  to  be  sustained  out  of  the 
meager  school-fund,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  this  fund  will  be  soon  ^^reatly  increased. 

"  (2)  That  efforts  to  supplement  this  fund  by  voluntary  contributions  will  be  spas- 
modic, uncertain,  and  unreliable. 

"  (3)  That  the  only  mode  of  insuring  success  is  to  raise  a  definite  and  liberal  sum 
annually  by  taxation  on  all  the  taxable  subjects  of  the  city. 

"  (4)  That  such  action  will  make  the  capital  a  shining  example,  which  will  be  copied 
by  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  will  lead  to  influx  of  population  desiring  to  receive 
educational  advantages,  will. thus  increase  the  wealth  of  the  city  so  far  as  to  over- 
balance the  burdens  of  the  requisite  taxation,  will  dispel  ignorance  and  diminish  crime, 
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will  promote  the  intelligence,  virtae,  and  usefulness,  not  alone  of  the  rising  generation, 
but  of  the  people  generally. 

''The  committee  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  bad  state  of  education  in  our  midst. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  the  children  are  growing  up  in  mental  darkness.  Many  are 
learning  nothing  but  how  to  do  evil.  The  strict  discipline  of  graded  schools  is  needed 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  parents  to  secure  habits  of  obedience  and  right  course  of 
intellectual  and  moral  training. 

"  The  committee  therefore  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  general  assembly 
will  see  fit  to  enact  into  a  law  the  bill  authorizing  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  2,000 
inhabitants  to  establish  and  maintain  free  public  schools,  or,  at  least,  will  grant  such 
authority  to  the  city  of  Kaleigh. 

"  With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

"KEMP  P.  BATTLE, 

"  Chairman  of  Committee, 
**  Hon;  John  W.  Cunningham, 

"  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education," 

What  action  was  taken  on  the  above  does  not  appear  at  the  time  this  report  goes  to 
press,  but  the  movement  is  important. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION, 

Information  has  been  received  from  twenty-one  high-schools  and  academies,  having 
an  attendance  of  1,348  pupils— boys  912,  girls  436— with  51  instructors.  Of  the  pupils, 
425  were  pursuing  classic  studies  and  104  the  modern  languages.  In  seven  of  these 
schools  music  and  drawing  are  taught.  Fifteen  are  sustained  by  religions  denominations, 
while  seven  are  unsectarian.  Only  one — the  New  Berne  Academy — offers  free  tuition. 
Eight' are  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  boys  and  one  is  for  girls,  while  the  remain- 
ing twelve  are  for  the  education  of  both  sexes. 

The  number  of  public  higb  schools  in  the  State,  and  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  instruction  given  in  them,  does  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  in  the  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Ellendale  Teachers'  Institute  at  Ellendale  Springs  and  the  Williston  Academy 
and  Normal  School  at  Wilmington  are  the  only  schools  reported  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  The  first  is  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund,  the  last  is  supported  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  During  the  past  year  98  pupils — 45  gentlemen 
and  53  ladies — received  instruction  in  these  two  schools. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  institutions  for  superior  instruction  at  present  in  operation  are  five  colleges 
proper,  four  of  which  are  lor  the  exclusive  education  of  young  men,  while  one  is  open 
to  both  sexes ;  and  eleven  in8titution9  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  ladies, 
designated  variously  as  seminaries,  colleges,  schools,  and  academies.  Four  of  the  five 
colleges  mentioned  are  sustained  by  as  many  religious  denominations,  viz,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Methodist-Episcopal,  and  Baptist,  while  the  Rutherford  Male  and  Female 
College  claims  to  be  *'  unsectarian  in  its  infiuence." 

Davidson  College,  at  Davidson  College  village,  had  28  graduates  last  commencement ; 
North  Carolina  College,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  5  graduates;  Trinity  College,  Trinity,  14 
graduates ;  Wake  Forest  College,  7  ^aduates ;  and  Rutherford  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege, at  Excelsior,  with  125  students  in  classic  studies — 42  ladies  and  83  gentlemen — 
5  graduates  during  the  year.  These  aggregate  406  students  in  collegiate  and  372  in 
preparatory  departments,  with  28  instructors  and  59  graduates  at  the  last  commence- 
ments. 

The  State  University,  organized  in  1795  and  suspended  in  1871^  is  still  suspended, 
though  reporting  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  (150,000  and  libraries  containing 
21,700  volumes. 

A  specialty  of  Rutherford  is  that,  though  possessing  no  endowment,  the  college  in- 
structs all  indigent  orphans  and  all  ministers'  children,  of  whatever  religious  denomi- 
nation, free  of  charge  for  instruction,  the  number  of  free  pupils  duriUg  the  past  year 
being  50,  the  previous  year  53,  and  since  the  first  commencement  of  the  college  578. 

Rush  University,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  colored  men  for  the 
ministry,  is  to  be  established  at  Fayetteville,  under  the  auspices  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  as  soon  as  the  needful  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Eleven  seminaries  and  colleges  for  young  ladies  report  a  total  of  101  professors  and 
instructors,  1,109  pupils,  nearly  eqnadly  divided  between  the  collegiate  and  prepara- 
tory department«  of  study.  In  all  these  institutions  modem  languages  take  the  place 
of  the  classic.  Music  and  painting  are  taught  in  all  except  one.  Nine  are  sustained 
by  religious  denominations,  while  two  are  reported  unsectarian. 
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Statistical  tummary  of  unittrsity  and  colleges. 


Names  of  tmlveraity  and  col- 
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COLLEGES  FOR  WO^IKN. 

Eleven  colleges,  seminaries,  and  institutes  report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,047 
stndents,  of  wlioui  2!;i9  were  in  preparatory  departments.  In  live  only  is  the  collegiate 
classification  given,  and  it  is  as  follows:  in  the  freshman -year,  142;  sophomore,  103; 
junior,  45 ;  and  senior,  33 ;  61  were  in  partial  or  special  courses  aud  4  in  post-graduate- 
studies.  There  were  101  professors  and  iustructors,  of  whom  28  were  gentlemeu  and 
73  ladies.  Music — vocal  and  instrumental — drawing,  painting,  and  French  are  taught 
in  all  these  institutions ;  in  all  hut  two,  German  ;  also  two  add  Italian  to  this,  and  one 
French.  Seven  have  chemic  lahoratories ;  six  philosophic  cabinets;  four  natural- 
history -museums  ;  two  have  an  astronomic  observatory  ;  and  one,  without  the  ob- 
servatory, has  a  telescope ;  three  have  art-galleries ;  eight  have  libraries,  the  largest  of 
which  numbers  3,500  volumes,  the  smallest  300. 

Statistical  summary  of  professional  schools. 
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*  Property  not  distinct  from  that  of  the  university. 


t  Not  yet  in  operation. 


t  Sunpended. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  COXVEXTIOX. 


In  April,  1873,  the  Stat^-board  of  education  adopted  resolutions  calling  upon  the  fnends 
of  education  in  North  Caroliuato  meet  in  couveution  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  on  the  9th 
day  of  July,  1873,  for  the  purpose  of  consideriuR  aud  recommending  such  measures  as 
might  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  State. ,  . 
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In  answer  to  this  call  a  convention  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  continuf d  in  session  three  days.  It  was  composed  of  representative  men  of 
both  of  the  great  political  parties,  of  all  the  leadini^  religious  denominations,  and  of  the 
principal  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  Hon.  W.  H.  Battle  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  convention. 

On  taking  the  chair  he  addressed  the  convention,  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  necessity  of  its  re-estuhlishnieut. 
This,  he  believed,  would  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  advancement  and  ele- 
vation of  common  schools  in  the  State.  *'  The  constitution  places  the  university  under 
fhe  control  of  the  State  and  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  public-school-'system. 
It  is  true  that  one  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  will,  if  adopted, 
change  this  provision,  but  the  change  need  not  interfere  with  the  connection  between 
the  university  and  the  common  schools.  The  university  is  the  head  of  the  common- 
scbool-system,  and  if  the  head  is  made  sound,  the  whole  body  will  thereby  bo  made 
sound.  All  institutions  of  learning,  whether  public  or  private,  whether  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  white  or  colored  people,  will  feel  the  iufluence  of  the  university 
and  be  made  to  accomplish  the  full  measure  of  usefulness  for  which  they  are  designed." 
The  following  resolutions  in  regard  to  public  schools  were  reported  by  a  committee,  of 
which  Hon.  A.  S.  Merrimon  was  clmirman : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  educational  interests  of  a 
people  cannot  be  overestimated  and  they  may  never  be  neglected  but  at  the  hazard  of 
consequences  which  no  friend  of  humanity  can  contemplate  without  fearful  apprehen- 
sion. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  general  educational  interests  of  this  State  are  deplorable  and 
alaru)ing  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  such  as  to  require  the  noblest  and  most  selt-sacri- 
ficing  efforts  of  every  trae  son  of  North  Carolina  to  relieve  her  from  such  serious  em- 
barrassment. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  convention  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers, charged  with  the  following  duties,  viz :  to  prepare  and  circulate  through  the 
State  an  address  to  the  people  showing  that  the  small  amount  raised  by  taxation  for 
educational  purposes  can  be  most  beneficially  used  by  the  establishment  of  a  common 
school  in  each  school-district ;  to  correspond  with  members  of  the  general  assembly 
upon  this  snbject  and  to  memorialize  that  body  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  ;  and  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
national  aid  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education. 

"  The  committee  also  recommends  that  the  convention  urge  upon  the  clergy,  all 
the  public  speakers  and  the  press  to  be  zealous  and  constant  in  making  efforts  to  aVouse 
people  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education,  and  especially  of  common  schools." 

These  resolutions  wore  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  Neill  McKay,  D.  D.,  reported  a  resolution  from  the  committee  on  the  university, 
to  the  effect  that  '*  the  revival  of  the  university  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  is 
essential  to  education  in  North  Carolina." 

T.  M.  Argo,  esq.,  offered  the  following  additional  resolution  : 

**  Resohedf  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the  early  revival  of  the  university, 
and  its  establishment  in  a  position  of  dignity  and  usefulness,  is  impossible  unless  upon 
a  basis  entirely  removed  from  the  field  of  religious  and  political  controversy.^ 

Governor  Caldwell  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words 
"  removed  from  the  field  of  religions  and  political  controversy"  and  substituting  in 
lien  thereof  the  words  '*  impartial  in  denominational  and  political  representation." 
The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Argo,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
adopted. 

^v.  Dr.  Wingate,  from  the  committ^se  on  normal  schools,  reported  a  recommendation 
that  the  convention  memorialize  the  general  assembly,  at  its  next  session,  to  establish 
one  or  more  normal  schools  at  such  town  or  city  in  the  State  as  will  subscribe  the 
lai^est  sum  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools. 

J.  H.  Mills,  esq.,  submitted  the  following  from  the  committee  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion :  **  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  law  should  secure  to  children  the  privilege  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  and  of  growing  up  to  become  wise,  virtuous,  and  useral  citizens ; 
and  that  it  should  restrain  the  cupidity  of  selfish  parents  and  masters,  who  would 
deprive  their  children  of  these  advantages." 

The  following  resolution  was  mlopted  by  a  majority  of  the  convention :  "  That  the 
compulsory  ignorance  in  which  some  of  the  children  of  this  State  are  kept  is  heartily 
deplored  by  this  convention  and  that  means  for  their  enfranchisement  should  be 
speedily  devised." 

John  W.  Norwood,  esq.,  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

••  Whereas  apiculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  industrial  pursuits  and  is  essential 
to  life  and  civilization :  Therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  a  practical  elementary  treatise  on  agriculture  should  be  prepared 
and  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of  this  State." 

20  E  (  \ 
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Rev.  Dr.  Craven,  of  the  oommittee  on  permanent  organization,  reported  a  resolntion 
that  the  convention  "  now  proceed  to  form  a  State  Edncational  Association ;  and  tbat 
any  resident  of  the  State  may  become  a  member  by  causing  his  name  to  be  enrolled 
and  paying  a  fee  of  $1. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  nnanimoas  vote. 

Forty-four  names  of  members  of  the  convention  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  and  a  constitution  was  adopted  for  the  association.  Hon. 
W.  H.  Battle  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  association.  The  other 
officers  were  elected  and  the  association  was  permanently  organized. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  instructed  to 
confer  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and,  if  it  finds  it  practicable, 
make  aiTaugemeuts  for  the  publication  of  a  State  Journal  of  Education. 

The  State  Educational  Association  then  adjourned. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION  OP  BAPTISTS. 

An  educational  convention  was  held  by  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  in  Ralelsb, 
February  12, 187.').  Rev.  Needham  B.  Cobb  addressed  those  present  on  ''  The  condition 
of  education  in  the  State  and  what  can  be  done  by  the  Baptists  to  improve  it.''  The 
means  proposed  were :  lirst,  to  create  a  public  sentiment  among  the  people  in  favor  of 
general  education  by  a  thorough  canvass  of  every  church ;  secondly,  establish  and  sus- 
tain Sunday-schools  in  every  church  and  in  every  destitute  neighborhood,  lor  adults  as 
well  as  for  children,  and  impress  every  illiterate  with  the  idea  tbat  it  is  his  Christian 
duty  to  learn  to  read  in  order  that  he  may  study  God's  word  for  himself;  thirdly,  en- 
courage common  schools ;  fourthly,  endow  academies. 

Among  other  facts  it  was  mentioned  by  the  speaker  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
dogs  of  the  State  during  the  year  1872  was  nearly  six  times  greater  than  the  sum 
expended  that  year  upon  public  education. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Hon.  Alixandib  McIVfiR,  StaU-$uparifitendent  of  public  ingtructUm^  Balei^k, 

CHAIRMEN  OP  BOARDS  OF  EXAMI5ERS. 


County. 


Name. 


Poei-oiBce. 


Alamance 

Alexander...., 
AlK'ghany .  — 

AnHon 

AHbe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

BruDBwick.... 

Buncombe 

Barke  ...: 

Cabiirmg 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

CttHwell , 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleaveland.... 

Columbns 

Craven 

Cnmberland... 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Dnplin 

Edgecombe... 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston «.. 

Gatet 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Gttllford 

Halifax 

Harnett 


Rev.  W.  8.  Long. 
J.  P.  Matbeson... 
David  Black 


J.O.Wilcox 

Dr.  D.P.Taylor., 
David  £.  Taylor. 


RM.Rosafy 

A.M.Penland 

Rev.  Meilsou  Falls . 

D.  R  Bruton 

Rev.  G.H.  Round.. 


P.  W;  Wheeler 

Rev.  Jacob  Doll 

M.  E.  Lowranoe 

J.  W.  Hatch 

M.  C.King 

A.M.  Moore 

G.W.Sanderson 

L.  N.  Dnrham 

CG.Wyche 

Rev.  L.0.yas8 

G.  W.  Wightman 

V.L.  Pitts 

Walter  F.  Dongh 

G.  W.  Hege 

W.J.EUIs 

Rev.  Alex.  KIrkland  .. 
Edward  R.  Stamps  ... 
Milton  H.LinviUe.... 

M.S.  Davis , 

R.  W.Sandlfer 

MUlBL.Bnre 

P.G.Aiken 

Rev.  James  B.  Floyd. . 


Dr.  Nerens  MendenhaU. 

William  H.  Day 

J.  A.  Spear , 


Graham. 
Taylonvllle. 
Gap  CivU. 

Jefferson. 

Washlngtoa. 

Windsor. 

SmltbviUe. 

AshevlUe._ 

Morganton. 

Concord. 

Lenoir. 

Beaufort. 

Yanceyville. 

Newton. 

Pittsboro*. 

Murphy. 

Edenton. 

Hayes  villa. 

Shelby. 

Whitesvllle. 

New  Berne. 

Fayetteville. 

Currituck  Conzt-Hovfo. 

Manteo. 

Tadkin  CoUege. 

Ellisville. 

Magnolia. 


WUtel 

Loaisborg. 

Dallas. 

GatesvUle. 

Fort  Montgomaiy. 

Oxford. 

Jamestown. 
Halifax  Court-Howe. 
Harnett  Court •Hoiisa. 
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County. 

Name. 

Post-ofBoe. 

Hajwood - 

W.J.  Wilson 

Forks  of  Pigeon. 
Henderson  ville. 

Richard  H.  Lewis 

Hertford 

W.G.  QaUing 

Win  ton. 

Hyde 

JoBeoh  W.  Watson 

Swan  Qnarter. 
StatesvUle. 

In^ell 

j.H.  Hiu i: 

J.P.  Allison 

Jackson .' 

Webster. 

Job  Dston...  •-••••••  ...•.•...••. 

J.  A.  Smith 

Lenoir..... 

William  A  Ooleman 

Kinston 

Rev.  W.  R.  Wetmore........ 

Lincoln  ton. 
Franklin 

Hftooo      

J  O  Crawford 

Ifaditfon 

Willie  Gndger 

Manhall 

Martin 

John  R. Lanier 

Willii^mston. 

MeDowell 

M«cklenbarg 

Hitcbell 

Rev.  J. B.  Boone............................... 

Charlottf» 

ReT.  W.  C  Bowman 

Bakentville. 

M  Ontff0016ry   .  ..r--,..  m^r-rrrr 

Wllliara  6  Deberrv 

Montgomery. 

Carthage. 

Nashville. 

Moora 

William  J. Stewart 

Huh 

A.W.  Bridgera 

N#W    HflI10T6r«  ,..  -,r  --..-.-r  ^-rt^^T 

Rev.H  B  Blake 

Wilmington. 
Jackson 

S.  B  Sprolll 

Onslow 

Richard  W.  Nixon 

Orange  ....-r^-r 

Samoel  W.Hugbes - 

Hillsboro'. 

Pttmlico 

Delon  H-  Abbott.... 

VnndPTnAn 

Piunaotank .................... 

Elizabeth  City. 
Hertford. 

Joidah  T.  Smith 

Pcnon          .................... 

J  J  Lnnsdell   , 

Roxboro' 

Pitt    

B.  W  Brown  .- 

Greenville. 

Polk 

J.  A.  Thorn 

Mills  Springi. 
ABheboro' 

Randolpli  ....■■ ................ 

M  S. Bobbins.. - 

Biehmond  -- - 

Robeson 

D.  C.  Molntyre - 

Bflcktnirham  ---r-r 

W.  N.  Mebane 

Wentworth. 

l^waa    ... ..  .r-.-T-T.'t--. 

B  F.Rogers 

Salisbury. 
Rutherford  ton. 

Ratberford 

W.W.Wallace 

SampBon 

Sinnley     ...................... 

Prol  B.  P.  Grady 

Clinton. 

8  J.  Pemberton. 

Albemarle. 

Stoke*. 

Walter  W.  King 

Danbnry. 
Mt.  Airy. 
Charleston. 

Surry...... 

James  C.  Gilmer............................... 

Swain     

D.K.  Collins 

TmnwylTania  .................. 

H.A.Adams : 

Brevard. 

TjmreU 

Dr.  B. Ransom 

Columbia. 

Union     .  .- 

8.  S.  McCaulev 

Monroe. 

Wake 

Warron..--- 

John  E.  Dnggper 

Warrenton. 

Watblngtoik -- 

Stewart  L.  Johnston  ........  . 

Ply^nonth. 
McBryd's  Mills. 
Goldsboro*. 

Wataoffa  .- 

H.  ningbam . .  r 

Wayno 

WUkei 

John  Robinson 

R.  W.  Barber 

Wilkesboro*. 

Wilton..... 

B.M.  BrIggB 

Wilson. 

ViuiHri r 

Rev.  M.  Baldwin 

East  Bend. 

YuneoT     .- 

David  IfL^Ay 

Bumsville. 
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OHIO. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  ThomAS  W. Harvey,  Statecommiesioner  of  common flchoola,  for  tbe year  ended 

Angnat  31,  1872,*] 

IRREDUOIBLK  SCHOOI^FUND. 

This  statement  shows  the  ameant  of  interest  on  the  several  fands  constitnting  tbo 
irredncihle  school-fund  for  the  year  ended  December  30,  1871,  due  and  payable  to 
counties  on  and  after  January  1,  ld72,  and  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  November 
15,  1872. 

Sixteenth-section-school-fund $175,835  STi 

Tweuty-ninth-section  ministerial  fund ^,319  711 

Virginia  military-school-fund 11,680  48 

United  States  military-school-fund 7,216  33 

Western-reserve  school-fund 15,455  22 

Total 216,696  71 


The  amount  paid  to  the  Ohio  University  was  $157.24  and  to  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  $2,000,  making  the  aggregate  amount  of  ioteiest  on  the  irre- 
ducible school-funds  disbursed  by  the  auditor  of  the  State,  $219,053.15. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1871 $2,393,376  86 

Received  from  State-school-tax 1,494,588  02 

Decrease  from  last  year 19, 472  32 

Interest  on  irreducible  funds  and  rents  of  school-lands 24H,  194  41 

Increase  over  last  year 6, 792  47 

Received  from  local  taxes 4,933,7.')9  08 

Decrease  from  last  year 14,040  71 

Receive<l  from  sale  of  bonds 508,  bo2  55 

Increase  over  last  year 94,780  04 

Received  from  fines,  licenses,  &c 234,944  07 

Decrease  from  last  year , 13, 713  55 

Receipts  for  1872,  exclusive  of  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1871 7, 420, 338  13 

Increase  over  last  year 54, 345  93 

Total  school-resources  for  1872,  including  balance  on  hand  September  1, 

1871 T 9,813,714  99 

Increase  over  last  year 203,668  49 

Amount  paid  teachers , 4,219,5(X»  04 

Increase  over  last  year 111,767  74 

Paid  for  managing  and  superintending  schools 129, 615  07 

Increase  over  last  year 26,  €i55.  02 

Paid  for  sites  and  buildings l,428,964^91 

Decrease  from  last  year 88,056  18 

Paid  for  interest  on  and  i^emption  of  bonds 566,498  4^ 

Increase  over  last  year * 142,803  63 

Paid  for  fuel  and  contingent  expenses 1, 039, 215  18 

Decrease  from  last  year 64,006  94 

Total  ofexpenditures  in  1872 7,383,856  Gii 

Increase  over  last  year 129, 127  27 

Total  of  expenditures  in  1872,  exclusive  of  amounts  paid  for  interest  on 

and  redemption  of  bonds 6,817,358  CO 

Balance  on  hand  September  1, 1872 2,4*29,858  36 


Concerning  expenditures  the  superintendent  says:  "  I  am  satisfied  that  the  amoant 
reported  as  paid  for  managing  and  sui>erintendiug  schools,  though  larger  than  that 
reported  in  1871,  is  too  small.  Such  a  proportion  of  the  salaries  *of  teachers  who  devote 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  supervision  as  corresponds  to  that  time  should  be  separated 
from  their  salaries  and  chissed  as  expenditure  for  supervision. 

''  The  decrease  of  $64,022.94  in  the  amount  paid  for  fuel  and  other  contingent  ex- 
penses probably  resnlts  from  the  fact  that  last  year  an  amount  quit«  as  large,  which 
should  have  been  classed  with  the  amount  paid  for  intei'est  on  and  redemption  of 
bonds,  was  erroneously  charged  to  this  item." 

'  "  Tho  statistical  leturau  for  1673  will  be  found  in  tables  I  and  n,  at  tbe  close  of  the  report. 
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SCHOOL-POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  scholastic  population— males,  533,703 ;  females,  513,268 1, 046, 071 

Increase  from  last  year 15/206 

Colored  scholastic  populatioD— males,  13,348 ;  females,  12,955 26, 303 

Increase  from  last  year 20 

Total  scholast  c  population 1,073,274 

lucrease  from  last  year 15,226 

Scholastic  population  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 218, 607 

Scholastic  population  betweeu  the  ages  of  5  aud  16 854,607 

Number  of  males  enrolled  in  public  schools 370,719 

Number  of  females  enrolled  in  public  schools 338,081 

Number  of  pupils  re-enrolled 14,452 

Total  enroUmeut,  deducting  number  re-enrolled 694, 348 

Decrease  from  last  year 2^3,322 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 85, 309 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  between  the  ages  of  5  aud  16 609, 039 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration . ." 65 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration  between  5  aud  16 72 


Average  daily  attendance  of  males * 210,818 

Average  daily  attendance  of  females 197,720 

Total  daOy  average  attendance 408,533 


Percent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrollment 58 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enumeration ..« .38 


CLASS-SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Class-schools  comprise  schools  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  German  language 
exclusively  and  schools  composed  exclusively  of  colored  children.  A  school  which 
ranks  below  an  academy  or  high  school,  and  receives  no  support  whatever  from  pnblic- 
fichool-fuuds,  is  called  a  private  school.  The  following  are  statistics  of  such  schools  in 
the  State: 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  German  schools 4,899 

Decrease  from  last  year. 581 

Komber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  colored-schools 6, 455 

Increase  over  last  year 63:t 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  class-schools •-  11,1554 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools 8,386 

Increase  over  last  year 2,441 

AV hole  number  of  pupils  in  private  and  olass-sohools 19, 740 

Number  of  teachers  in  German  schools 67 

Decrease  from  last  year \ 24 

Number  of  teachers  in  colored-schools 163 

Increase  over  last  year , 18 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS^  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers - 9,718 

Increase  over  last  year i 155 

Number  of  female  teachers * 12,343 

Decrease  fi-om  last  year 201 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 22,061 

Decrease  from  last  year 46 

Nnmber  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools 14, 788 

Changes  of  teachers  during  the  year 7,273 

N  amber  of  permanent  teachers— males,  3,070 ;  females,  4,015 7, 085 

Decrease  from  last  year 495 

The  following  are  the  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  the  differ- 
ent schools : 

Male  teachers  in  township  primary  schools $39 

l^cniale  teachers  in  township  primary  schools 26 

Male  teachers  in  township  high  schools 64 

remale  teachers  in  township  liigb  schools 43 

Male  teachers  in  separate  district  primary  schools 08 

J«niale  teachers  in  separate  district  primary  schools 36 

^le  teachers  in  separate  district  high  schools 81 

'ttuale  teachers  in  separate  district  high  schools ^  -56 
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teachers'  certificates. 

Number  granted  for  24  months :  to  gentlemen,  367 :  to  ladies,  176 545 

Number  granted  for  18  months  :  to  gentlemen,  1,468 ;  to  ladies,  1,025  ...  2, 493 

Number  granted  for  12  months :  to  gentlemen,  4,386 ;  to  ladies,  4,027....  8, 413 

Number  granted  for  6  months :  to  gentlemen,  4,182 ;  to  ladies,  5,098 9, 280 

Whole  number  granted :  to  gentlemen,  10,403 ;  to  ladies,  10,328  ..  20, 731 

Increase  over  last  year 902 

Number  who  failed  in  examination :  gentlemen,  2,103 ;  ladies,  2,526 4, 629 

Number  of  colored  persons  who  applied  for  certificates:   gentlemen, 

117;  ladies,  117 234 

Increase  over  last  year 41 

SCHOOL-TERM. 

Number  of  weeks' school  required  by  law 24 

Average  number  of  weeks  primary  schools  were  in  session  in  townships.  26.  :i7 

Average  number  of  weeks  high  schools  were  in  session  in  townships  ....  26.55 
Average  number  of  weeks  primary  schools  were  in  session  in  separate 

districts 34.18 

Average  number  of  weeks  high  schools  were  in  session  in  separate  districts  34. 39 

Average  number  of  weeks  common  schools  were  in  session  in  the  State. .  30. 37 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-districts,  township  and  separate 1, 893 

Number  of  subdistricts  in  townships 10,695 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year 566 

Cost  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year $893,422 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 11,665 

Total  value  of  school-houses  in  the  State,  including  grounds $17, 168, 196 

Increase  over  value  of  last  year $2,179,5B4 

Number  of  common-school-rooms  in  the  State 14,201 

Increase  over  last  year 15 

NET  COST  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

In  townships,  total  cost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property  in  1872  t^  913, 825  00 
In  separate  districts,  total  cost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property 
in  1872 2,479,396  00 

In  the  State,  total  cost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property  in  1872    5, 393, 221  00 

In  townships,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in  1872.  $10  62 

In  separate  districts,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures, 

net,in  1872 18  48 

In  townships,  average  cost  pef  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in 
1872,  including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permanent  im- 
provements   12  11 

In  separate  districts,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures, 
net,  in  1872,  including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permauent 

improvements 23  11 

In  the  State,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in 
1872,  including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  i>emianent  im- 
provements   15  72 

AVERAGE  RATE  OF  LOCAL  TAX  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  townships,  for 

schools  in  1872 3.04 

Increase  over  last  year .02 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  separate  districts, 

for  schools,  in  1872 a  37 

Increaseover  last  year .18 

THE  TOWNSHIP-SYSTEM. 

The  system  inaugurated  by  the  act  of  March  14,  1853,  is  a  compromise  between  the 
independent  subdistrict-system  in  force  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act  and  a  sys- 
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tem  in  which  each  tow.n8hip  becomes  a  school-district,  all  suhdistrict-bonodaries 
beiDg  abandoned. 

The  recommendation  made  in  the  last  annual  report,  that  *<  the  number  of  local  di- 
rectors in  each  snl>districb  be  rednoeil  from  three  to  one  and  that  the  management 
and  control  of  all  the  schools  in  each  township  be  transferred  to  the  township- board," 
is  repeated. 

SCH001.-TERM. 

In  every  district,  whether  township  or  separate,  schools  are  required  to  be  kept  in 
session  at  least  tweuty-four  weeks  each  year.'  The  funds  raised  by  State  and  local 
taxation  are  not  sufficient,  iu  s<»me  districts,  to  enable  school-authorities  to  obey  this 
requirement ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  while  many  boards  of  education  arc  *'m- 
barrassed'in  their  efforts  to  continue  the  schools  the  required  number  of  weeks,  objec- 
tions to  the  length  of  the  scholastic  year  are  rarely  made.  In  almost  every  instance 
au  increase  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  local  levy  is  recommended.  A  steady  im- 
provement in  this  particular-is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  while  last  year  the  number 
of  subdistricts  reported  as  maintaining  schools  less  than  the  time  required  bylaw  was 
884,  there  are  reported  for  this  year  only  497. 

ATTKNDANCE. 

The  prevalence  of  small-pox  and  other  contagions  diseases  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  in  many  country  districts,  during  the  winter  of  1671-'72  occasioned 
a  marked  decrease  in  theuiverago  daily  attendance  in  those  localities  and  a  consequent 
decrease  in  the  general  result. 

The  legal  school-age  is  irom  5  to  21  years,  but  comparatively  few  children  attend 
school  before  the  age  of  6  years  and  a  very  large  proportion  leave  the  public  school  at 
the  age  of  15  to  engage  in  some  employment. 

ENROLLMENT-STATISTICS  NOT  TRUE  INDEX  OF  ACTUAL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  the  whole  enumeration  of  youth  between  5  and  21 
years  does  not,  therefore,  present  a  just  idea  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  youth 
of  the  State.  The  per  cent,  of  enrollment  of  youth  between  5  and  16  years,  the  usual 
school-age,  on  the  enumeration  of  such  youth  in  the  State,  is  72.28;  therefore  only 
about  three-teuths  of  this  class  of  youth  were  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  dur- 
iog  the  past  year.  This  showing  indicates  a  near  approach  to  universal  common-school* 
education. 

TRUANCY  AND  ABSENTEEISM. 

The  superintendent  remarks,  in  this  connection :  "  The  influence  of  our  public  schools 
is  not  so  far-reaching  as  could  be  desired,  not  from  any  radical  defect  in  the  system, 
but  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  and  agencies  provided  for  its  administration. 
Truancy  and  absei\teeism  are  evils  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  which  no  laws  have 
been  enacted.  Attendance  at  school  is  entirely  optional.  ^  Children  unable  to  read  or 
-write  may  be  employed  on  the  farm  or  in  mine,  workshop,'  or  factory.  The  State  does 
not  interpose  to  protect  them  against  the  avarice  of  parents  or  the  rapacity  of  employers. 
There  is.  however,  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  stringent  laws  against  truancy  and 
the  employment  of  iuiterate  youth  in  industries  of  any  kind,  when  such  employment 
is  a  virtual  denial  of  school-privileges.  The  people  desire  to  see  the  results  of  compul- 
sory laws,  although  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  ready  to  sanction  their  enact- 
ment.'' 

SUPERVISION. 

In  most  of  the  549  special  districts  in  the  State — especially  in  those  containing  more 
than  three  hundred  youth  of  school-age — supervision  is  employed  and  acknowledged 
to.be  as  essential  an  element  to  success  in  educational  effort  as  in  business-enterprises. 
In  most  of  the  large  cities  the  superintendent  is  assisted  by  supervising  principals,  who 
have  charge  of  several  schools,  or  by  principals  of  ward-  or  district  schools,  each  devot- 
ing all  or  a  portion  of  his  time  to  supervision  and  the  training  of  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. Earnest  and  intelligent  supervision  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  agency 
to  the  efficiency  and  consequent  enviable  reputation  of  these  schools. 

The  1,344  township-districts  in  the  State  are  each,  with  a  few  exceptions,  divided 
into  subdisti;icts.  Theoretically,  the  schools  in  these  districts  are  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  township-boards  of  education ;  practically,  they  are  managed  or  mismanaged, 
BO  far  as  the  details  of  the  work  of  education  are  concerned,  by  local  directors,  to  whom 
the  "local  interests  and  affairs"  of  subdistricts  are  intrusted.  The  duty  of  visiting 
schools  is  rarely  performed  by  these  directors,  and  when  performed — because  it  is  a  re- 
quirement of  the  law — the  visit  is  usually  made  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  conduct 
of  the  schools  is  left  entirely  to  the  teachers,  most  of  them  young  and  inexperienced. 

Township-boards  of  education  may,  if  they  think  best,  appoint  one  of  their  own  num- 

*  This  proviuou  still  exists  in  the  new  law,  passed  siuoe  the  above  was  written. 
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ber  to  perform  tbe  datics  of  supervision  and  maoagemeDt  of  the  schools;  bat  apathy, 
indifference,  or  a  desire  to  economize  in  school-expenses  has  rendered  this  provision  of 
the  law  a  practical  nullity.  Very  few  acting  managers  have  been  api>oiuted  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  creating  the  office.  Some  of  them  have  labored  diligently  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  schools  in  their  townships,  and  in  most  instances  their  ef- 
lorts  have  been  eminently  successful;  but  the  school-system, as  a  whole,  has  not  been 
vitalized  by  their  labors.  Their  influence  has  been  felt,  in  single  townships  only, 
and  these  few  in  number  and  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  St-ate.  "A  more  effl  • 
cient  system  of  supervision,  expi-essly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  an^  needs  of  tbo 
country  schools  and  to  the  administration  of  educational  affairs  in  rural  districts, 
should  be  inaugurated." 

In  the  reports  of  auditors,  examiners,  and  other  school-officials,  the  plan  of  county- 
supervision  is  recommended  with  remarkable  unanimity  as  the  most  economic  and 
as  best  calculated  to  benetit  the  country  schools.  At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers'  in- 
stitute in  Paulding  County,  the  teachers  of  that  county  pjlssed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  the  county  demand  the  supervision  of  a  county-sup- 
erintendent. 

The  State-superintendent  joins  with  otbers  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
of  county-supervision  and  urges  the  matter  upou  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly. 

CHANGES  OF  TEACHKRS. 

The  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  of' the  State  is  14,788 ;  the 
number  of  different  teachers  actually  employed  during  the  year  was  22,061 ;  showing 
that  7,273  changes  of  teachei-s  were  made  within  the  year — 12H  fewer  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

*'  Permanent  teachera"  are  those  who  are  employed  in  the  same  district  during  the 
entire  school-year.  They  do  not,  necessarily,  equal  in  number  those  who  make  teach- 
ing a  business  during  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in  session.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ascertain  the  number  belonging  to  this  chissor  the  number  of  t-eachors 
employed  in  more  than  one  district  within  the  yeai:^  The  number  of  permanent  t«  ach- 
ers  reported  for  the  year  is  7,085,  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  495.  An  increase  of 
4,082  m  the  number  of  permanent  teachers  was  report-ed  in  1870  and  an  increase  of 
40y  in  1871.  The  superintendent  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  causes  which  should 
occasion  the  decrease  reported  this  year. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHKRS. 

In  the  township-schools  there  has  been  an  increase  of  salaries,  amounting  to  $5  per 
month  for  ladies  and  from  $2  to  $7  per  month  for  gentlemen.  In  the  separate  district- 
schools  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  salaries ;  in  the  primary  schools,  $14  per  month 
for  gentlemen  and  |5  per  mouth  for  ladies ;  and  in  the  high  schools,  $12  per  month  for 
gentlemen  and  82  per  mouth  for  ladies. 

Many  of  the  school-officers,  in  their  reports,  recommend  an  increase  of  salaries  for 
teachers.  The  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  to  secure  com{>et^nt  instructors  there  must 
be  a  fair  remuneration.  Until  the  pay  for  teaching  is  raised,  talent  and  energy  will 
naturally  be  carried  into  more  remunerative  professions.  One  official  says:  ^' When 
the  pay  is  raised  and  teachers  employed  by  the  year,  with  a  sufficient  yearns  pay,  the 
number  of  teachers  will  bo  decreased  and  their  qualitications  raised  in  a  corresponding 
ratio."  The  auditor  of  Hardin  County,  whore  teachers'  wages  have  nearly  doubled 
within  two  years,  writes :  "  The  result  is  that  many  of  our  most  talented  young  men 
and  women,  who  have  hitherto  followed  other  vocations,  have  entered  the  teachers' 
ranks." 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

There  are  264  county-examiners  in  the  State,  of  whom  147  are  teachers,  50  attorney^, 
21  ministers,  l-<  farmers,  H  physicians,  and  20  are  engaged  in  other  employments.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  probate-judges  of  their  respective  counties  and  hold  their  office 
for  two  years.  The  compensation  they  receive  is  small,  in  comparison  wiih  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  are  required  to  assume;  but  it  is  l>elieved  that  the  duties  of  uo 
other  class  of  school-officials  are  discharged  more  faithfully  or  more  intelligently. 

A  determination  is  manifested,  in  many  counties,  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions heretofore  required  of  teachers.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  questions  used  as 
examination-testB  in  1869  with  those  used  the  past  year  shows  that,  so  far  as  those 
t^ests  are  concerned,  examinations  are  not  more  thorough  now  than  they  were  three 
years  ago.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps  not  desirable,  that  examinations  be  made  more 
difficult,  in  theory  at  least,  than  they  have  been  during  the  last  few  years.  The  st4ind- 
ard  can  be  raised  by  requiring  of  applicants  a  greater  familiarity  with  methods  of 
instruction,  a  larger  percentage  of  accurately-expressed  answers,  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples as  well  as  facility  in  the  application  of  rules,  and  evidence  of  ability  to  I'ouse  the 
energy  and  interest  of  their  pupils.  To  these  requirements  may  be  !iddc<i  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  best  practical  works  on  mental  and  moral  science  and  iutelli- 
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gence  in  matters  of  general  interest,  without  which  a  teacher  will  do  rontiue-work 
only. 

Examiners,  especially  in  country  districts,  have  reason  to  know  that  the  nnstakon 
notion  that  iutelligence,  good  scholarship,  and  professional  training  are  not  essential 
ill  the  teachers  of  young  children  is  too  prevalent.  The  clerk  of  a  board  of  examin- 
eis  writes:  "We  are  often  urged— sometimes  by  members  of  school-boards — to  violate 
the  law  and  grant  certilicates  to  those  who  are  known  not  to  be  qualified  in  some  of 
the  branches  specified  in  the  statute,  because  they  are  desired  to  teach  primary  schools 
oi-  summer-schools,  in  which  there  will  be  no  advanced  pupils."  Other  examiners  en- 
connter  the  same  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Earnest,  active  teachers 
always  support  progressive  measures  on  the  part  of  examiners.  At  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute, largely  attended  by  some  of  the  most  earnest  teachers  in  the  State,  it  was  "  Re- 
stilved  that  we  *  ^  *  ask  and  demand  that  the  examiners  license  no  incompetent 
persons  out  of  fear  or  favor." 

teachers'  certificates. 

Tho  tables  in  t^e  State-commissioner's  report  relating  to  applications  for  teachera' 
certificates  show  an  increase  of  590  in  the  total  number  of  such  applications  and  an 
iucrease  of  889  in  the  number  of  those  that  failed  to  pass  th^required  examination. 

STATE-BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

A  new  school-law,  passed  May  1,  1H73,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State-commissioner 
to  appoint  a  State-board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  competent  persons,  resident 
iu  the  State,  which  board  is  authorized  to  issue  life-certificates,  of  high  qualifications, 
to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found,  npou  examination,  to  poHsess  the  re<^uisite  scholar- 
ship. The  applicants  for  such  certifacates  must  exhibit  satisfiictory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character  and  of  eminent  professional  experience  and  ability. 

IJFE-CERTIFICATE8. 

These  life-certificates  must  be  countersigned  by  the  commissioner  of  common  schools, 
QDd,  when  thus  perfected,  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  any  other  examination  of  the 

gersous  holding  them  and  be  valid  in  any  school-district  in  the  State,  unless  revoked 
y  tho  State-board  of  examiners  for  good  cause. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Reports  from  sixty-nine  teachers'  institutes  have  been  received.  It  is  probable  that 
others  were  held  within  the  year.  If  so,  their  officers  failed  to  report.  The  sum  of 
$16,2^.86  was  expended  in  sustaining  these  institutes,  of  which  $10,585.02  was  taken 
fWmi  the  institute- fund,  $4,415.51  was  contributed  by  members,  $8*25  appropriated  by 
county-commissioners,  and  $437.33  obtained  from  sources  not  specified.  The  institutes 
"werft  attended  by  6,^8  teachers,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State, 
and  337  instructors  and  lecturers  were  employed. 

Ten  counties  appropriated  an  aggregate  of  $885  to  sustain  institutes  in  their  re- 
spective counties.  This  small  sum  was  all  the  State  expended  during  the  year  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  One-third  of  the  amount  paid  by  teachers  in  exami- 
nation-fees could  have  been  legally  used  for  this  purpose,  and  teachers  join  with  the 
State-commissioner  in  recommending  that  the  law  authorizing  this  appropriation/rom 
the  counts-treasury  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  action  of  county-commissioners  a 
legal  requirement. 

WORK  OF  teachers'  INSTITUTES  SHOULD  BE  SYSTEMATIZED. 

It  is  remarked  that  "  the  usefulness  of  teachers'  institutes  would  be  greatly  increased 
\i  their  exercises  were  carefully  classified  and  systematized.  Generally  speuking,  those 
who  conduct  them  act  independently  of  each  other  and  without  any  definite,  matured 
pJan.  Quite  frequently  the  instruction  given  is  not  such  as  inexperienced  non-profes- 
sional teachers  need.  To  secure  tlie  best  results,  the  organization  and  conduct  of  both 
county-  and  district-institutes  should  be  intrusted  to  a  board  of  managers  composed  of 
men  who  have  had  long  and  successful  experience  as  teachers  and  lecturers."  The  work 
could  then  be  defined  and  classified  and  institutes  made  more  x>opular  and  efficient  than 
they  are  now.  ^ 

The  suggestion  made  in  the  last  annual  report,  that  the  schools  of  each  county  be 
closed  during  the  week  a  county-institute  is  held  and  the  teachers  required  or  per- 
mitted to  attend  it  without  loss  of  wages,  is  repeated. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COIX>RED  CHILDREN  INADEQUATE. 

Adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  the  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  State. 
In  many  districts,  where  the  numll&r  of  such  youth,  by  enumeration,  is  less  than  t  wenty, 
the  operation  of  the  school-law  practically  deprives  them  of  educational  privileges  and 
advantages. 

Mention  is  made  in  some  of  the  county-reports  of  neglect  and  unfair  dealing  on 
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the  part  of  boards  of  edacation  in  respect  of  the  colored  population.  Oae  auditor 
states  that  in  his  connty  there  is  but  one  board  of  edacation  that  provides  the  same 
ncmber  of  weeks'  school  for  the  colored  youth  as  for  the  white.  Two  districts  iu  this 
oouuty  provide,  respectively,  twenty-six  and  twenty>eight  weeks  of  schooling  for 
white  youth  and  only  twelve  weeks  for  colored. 

WHAT  8HA1I.  BE  TAUOHT  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  f 

''The  authors  of  our  pnblic-school-system  undoubtedly  thought  that  our  schools 
ought  to  furnish  snob  an  education  as  would  enable  the  youth  of  the  country  to  act 
intelligently  as  citizens,  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  to  transact  the 
onlinary  busiuess  of  life  readily  and  accurately.  From  the  fact  that  they  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  establishment  and  mainteuance  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade 
tbau  the  common  or  primary  school,  it  is  inferred  that  they  fullv  appreciated  the  value 
and  importance  of  liberal  culture  and  that  they  considered  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  all  practicable  schemes  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple a  proper  function  of  government. 

*'A  practical  knowledge  of  the  so-called  common  branches  can  be  obtained  by  the 
average  pupil  before  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  school  and  its  restraining  iulluences. 
Hence,  in  our  best  scho<^s  some  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  other  branches. 
Oral  lessons  in  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  &c.,  are  now  given  iu  the  lower  departments 
of  most  of  our  graded  schools.  Being  continued  through  successive  years,  they  ufford 
opportunity  for  teachiug  many  things  of  great  practical  value  to  the  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  busiuess-mau,  of  which  pupils  unable  to  complete  a  high-school-course  of  study 
might  otherwise  remain  ignorant.  Instruction  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  given  in  every 
school  in  the  State.  The  unwisely  conservative,  who  cling  with  such  tenacity  to  the 
'  good  old  ways,'  should  rememlier  that  progress  pays  no  respect  whatever  to  myths  and 
traditions.  While  thought  is  reforming  abuses  in  government,  sweeping  away  auti- 
quated  systems  that  have  outlived  their  usefuluess,  and  science  is  revolutionizing  the 
industries  of  the  world,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  school-room,  with  its  traditiooi^ 
methods  of  instruction  and  management,  will  be  let  alone.'' 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

'*No  person  who  has  not  obtained  a  'certificate  of  good  moral  character'  from  a 
board  of  examiners  can  be  legally  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  of  Ohio. 
The  standards  of  moral  excellence  differ  widely  in  different  counties,  and  it  is  to  )>e 
feared  that  some  examiners  do  not  pay  due  attention  to  this  salutary  provision  of  the 
law.  Public  opinion,  however,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  excluding  from  the  ranks  of 
qualified  teachers  all  who  cannot  fnrnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  thev  lead  blameless 
lives  and  whose  example  is  not  such  as  youth  should  follow.  The  'silent  example'  is 
not,  however,  all  that  is  requisite.  Our  youth  must  receive  direct,  positive  instruction 
in  moral  science.  They  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  to 
obey  parents  and  those  in  authority,  to  be  kina,  truthful,  frank,  unselfisu,  chaste,  cour- 
teous, respectful.  They  may  be  instructed  iu  that  morality  which  concerns  the  family, 
society,  and  the  State.  They  may  be  taught  to  love  the  ti-ue  and  the  genuine,  to  hate 
all  shams  and  humbugs,  to  have  faith  in  whatever  is  right,  to  be  honest  in  business- 
transactions,  to  respect  those  principles  of  honor  upon  which  all  good  citizenship  rests, 
and  to  cherish  and  practice  those  virtues  which  are  the  beauty  and  glory  of  character. 
Sncl/instruction  as  this  is  not  sectarian,  and  every  true  patriot  and  philanthropist  will 
rejoice  when  it  shall  be  required  to  be  given  in  every  school  in  the  land." 

DRAWING. 

The  neglect  of  this  branch  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  great  defect  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem ;"  and  the  necessity  for  art-culture  in  those  schools  where  our  mecnanics  and 
artisans  receive  their  e<lucation,  if  we  would  successfully  compete  with  other  countries 
in  the  manufacture  of  products  requiring  taste  and  skill,  is  urge<l  in  the  strongest 
terms.  The  superintendent  quotes  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Masnacbn- 
setts  State  Board  of  Education  upon  this  subject,  and  then  remarks :  "  Among  our 
teachers  and  educational  men  generally  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  example 
set  by  Massachusetts  should  be  followed  by  Ohio.  Free-hand  drawing,  as  a  requii^d 
or  optional  branch  of  study,  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  and  mechanical 
drawing  in  the  higher  departments  of  our  graded  schools.  The  school-anthoriti*  s  of 
our  cities  and  large  towns  should  also  be  required  to  est^^blUh  evening-schools,  in  which 
instruction  in  this  branch  shall  be  given  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  unable  to 
attend  day-schools." 

With  regard  to  the  objection  urged  by  some  that  the  study  of  drawing  cannot  be 
introduced  successfully  in  the  public  schools,  because  teachers  as  a  class  are  ignorant 
of  the  art,  it  is  said :  '*  This  objection  has  really  no  force  whatever,  for  no  more  talent 
is  required  to  teach  free-band  drawing  than  is  need#  iu  teaching  penmanship  or  the 
other  common  branches."    The  sucoeMful  experience  of  Massachusetts  in  this  respect 
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is  referred  to,  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  experience  of  the  superintendents  of  those 
schools  in  Ohio  in  which  drawing  is  taught  will  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city  of  Akron  contains  the  following :  '*5rot 
the  least  difficulty  in  attempting  the  introduction  of  drawing  was  the  want  of  any  one 
properly  qualified  to  direct  the  work ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  instruction  and  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  teachers  very  naturally  led  them  to  shrink  from  the  under- 
taking. But  feeling  the  importance  of  culture  in  this  direction,  it  was  determined  to 
make  the  attempt  with  such  facilities  as  were  at  our  command.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  results  are  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  outlay.'' 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  expenditure  for  building-pnrposes  has  been  decreasing  for  several  years.  The 
amount  expended  in  1870  was  $1,391,597  ;  in  1871,  $1,025,077  ;  and  in  1872,  l|t^3,422,  or 
$498,175  less  than  the  amount  expended  in  1870.  Of  the  566  school-bouses  erected 
during  the  year,  519  were  in  townships,  an  increase  of  17  from  last  'year,  and  47  in 
separate  districts,  a  decrease  of  29  from  last  yeai*.  In  1871,  a  decrease  of  81  was  re- 
ported in  the  number  of  school-houses  erected  in  townships  and  an  increase  of  14  in 
eeparnt'e  districts. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  reliable  returns  of  the  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  and  grounds  in  the  State,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  estimates  reported 
tl)is  year  are  much  closer  approximations  to  the  true  value  of  that  kind  of  property 
than  those  reported  heretoiore.  • 

CINCINNATI. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  John  Hnnoook,  Baperintendent  of  oity-achools.] 

Aliendanoe. — Statistics  of  the  city-schools  show  that  75  x>er  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  on 
entering  school  are  under  12  years  of  age  and  less  than  9  per  cent,  are  above  14. 
A  table  giving  the  per  cent,  of  withdrawals  of  pupils  from  all  the  schpols  at  the 
different  ages,  estimated  on  the  whole  number  enrolled  at  those  ages,  shows  that  the 
best  years  for  permanency  in  school  are  from  7  to  9,  inclusive.  The  prevalence  of 
small-pox  during  the  winter  of  1871-^2  reduced  the  attendance  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Tco(i«r«.— The  superintendent  remarks :  *'  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  schools  in  gen- 
eral are  sufieriog  more  from  defective  scholarship  on  the  part  of  teachers  than  from 
almost  any  other  cause."  It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  board  of  examiners  should 
in  its  examinations  lay  greater  stress  on  methods  of  instruction  and  their  philosophy. 
It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  department  of  pedagogics. 

The  question  is  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  of  examiners  whether 
they  should  not,  after  a  specified  time,  say  one  year,  require  candidates  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  elements  of  music  and  drawing,  in  addition  to  the  branches  now  on 
its  list.  If  the  regular  teachers  are  to  be  relied  on  for  instruction  in  these  branches, 
they  should  be  tested  as  to  their  capacity  fur  doing  the  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  new  appointments  of  teachers  be  temporary,  say  for  three 
months,  their  permanent  appointment  depending  on  their  success  during  this  )>eriod. 

The  German  department — The  ratio  of  the  pupils  studying  German  to  the  whole  num- 
ber in  attendance  In  the  schools  is  const-antly  growiug.  This  is  not  only  an  evidence 
of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  subject,  but  sdso  of  confidence  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it. 

A  more  systematic  plan  for  the  npper  grades  is  considered  of  great  importance,  as  is 
also  a  higher  standard  of  attainment.  Pupils  should  at  the  end  of  their  course  be  able 
to  speak  and  write  the  language  with  correctness  and  to  read  the  best  classics  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  Under  the  present  lack  of  a  settled  plan  for  the  high  schools,  but 
few,  if  any,  become  able  to  do  this.  That  pupils  pursuing  the  study  in  the  intermedi- 
ate schools  have  been  compelled  to  drop  it  for  the  first  year  on  entering  the  high  school 
has  worked  badly.  And  the  other  fact,  that  on  taking  up  the  study  in  the  C  grade  of 
the  latter  schools,  pupils  of  every  stage  of  advancement  have  been  thrown  together  in 
the  same  class,  is  a  still  greater  drawback  to  successful  and  thorough  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  one  hereafter  be  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of  German 
in  the  high  schools,  but  that  all  pupils  intending  to  make  this  language  a  part  of  their 
education,  and  who  have  not  studied  it  in  the  district  schools,  shall  take  it  up  on  en- 
tering the  intermediate  schools.  It  is  also  recommended  that  such  pupils  should  not 
only  be  examined  in  Grerman  for  transfer  from  grade  to  grade,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
the  district-  and  intermediate  schools,  but  also  for  transfer  from  the  intermediate  to  the 
high  schools.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  highest  inducement  for  faithful 
work  in  this  study.  Not  only  this,  but  the  six  years — as  a  minimum— of  systematic 
study  would  give  results  that  have  not,  as  yet,  been  even  approximated,  and  which 
cannot  be  attained  except  by  a  plan  exacting  and  sharply  defined  in  its  outlines. 

As  recommended  in  the  last  report,  a  German-English  normal  department  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  ihe  Cincinnati  normal  school,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  course  thirteen  graduates  received  their  diplomas. 

Drawing,— hast  year,  under  the  new  rule  of  the  board  for  teachers'  meetings,  it  was 
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arranged  to  have  one  of  the  schools  dismissed  each  afternoon  at  recess,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  teachers  of  the  schools  take  a  lesson  in  drawing.  At  these  lessons  the 
teachers  divided  their  time  equally  in  drawing  on  paper  and  in  drawing  on  the  black- 
board, the  latter  exercise  being  especially  necessary  to  fit  them  to  teach  the  subject. 
In  this  way  about  nine  lessons  were  given  in  each  school  during  the  year.  The  teachers 
generally  seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  exercises  with  much  spirit,  and  undoubtedly  de- 
rived great  profit  from  them.  Quite  a  number  of  teachers  also  took  lessons  on  Satur- 
days. 

The  Cincinnati  day-schools  are  now  behir  d  none  in  their  drawing.  One  point  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  this  department  is,  that  its  teachers  should  receive 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  regular  teachers.  Without  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
neither  it  nor  any  other  special  branch  can  succeed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  gen- 
eral public  should  not  at  once  correctly  estimate  the  value  of  these  branches,  but  that 
professional  educators  should  fail  to  do  so  is  matter  of  special  wonder.  The  Cincin- 
nati board  of  education  has  been  the  leader  in  this  movement  for  instruction  in  art 
and  has  manifested  at  no  time  since  it  entered  into  it  any  inclination  to  abandon  it. 

Music — ^The  examination  this  year  was  considerably  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  be  more  prompt  in  their  answers  and  in 
their  singing  of  exercises  at  sight.  Altogether,  it  evidenced  commendable  progress 
and  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  appointing  a  superintendent  of  the  department, 
thereby  unifying  and  harmonizing  the  work  of  the  teachers.  An  efibrt  is  being  made 
to  correct  the  fault  that  has  hitherto  characterized  the  singing  of  our  schools,  particn- 
lurly  in  the  lower  grades :  the  overstraining  of  the  voice  by  too  loud  singing.  Voice- 
cnlture  ought  to  occupy  a  grater  share  of  attention  in  our  musical  instruction  than  it 
has  heretofore  done. 

Geography, — The  conrse  of  instruction  in  this  branch  has  for  the  last  few  years  been 
undergoing  a  gradual  change.  Formerly  the  course  was  largely  confined  to  local  ge- 
ography, especially  in  the  district-schools.  At  present  local  geography  occupies  but 
a  subordinate  place,  and  the  syllabus  for  instruction  in  it  has  been  abandoned  in  all 
the  grades  in  which  geography  is  taujrht,  except  the  lowest.  Descriptive  and  phys- 
ical geography  have  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  local  geographv.  No  branch  has 
seemed  so  sterile  of  valuable  results  as  local  geography,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
study  of  descriptive  and  physical  geography  vitalizes  the  thinking  powers  to  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  any  other  branch  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Night-adiools.— Although  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  these  schools  last  year  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  smaller. 
A  part  of  this  falliug  oflF  may,  j^erhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox 
during  the  winter- months.  This  irregulaiity  of  attendance  is  the  great  drawback  to 
the  success  of  night-schools.  Any  scheme  that  would  in  part  remedy  this  defect  would 
insure  a  more  favorable  result  in  the  working  of  these  schools  than  it  has  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attain.  The  larger  part  of  the  irregularity  is  among  the  younger  pupils, 
whose  powers  of  endurance  seem  scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  labors  oi 
the  day  and  two  hours'  mental  application  at  night.  The  older  the  pupils  the  more  reg- 
ular their  attendance  and  the  greater  their  diligence  and  interest,  and  it  is  questioned 
whether  the  minimum  age  for  admission  might  not  be  raised  a  year  or  two  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  mnraU  of  the  schools. 

An  efficient  means  of  lessening  the  irregularity  of  attendance  will  be  always  to  have 
instruction  full  of  vitalitv.  No  droning  book-methods  will  answer.  Pupils  cannot  be 
held  in  the  schools  if  such  are  adopted.  For  this  reason  only  teachers  of  the  first  Rink 
must  be  employed.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the  winter  to  limit  the  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  night-schools  to  twenty.  As  the  teachers  of  the  night- 
schools  must  come  fh>m  the  corps  of  day-school-teachers,  five  nights  a  week  is  con- 
sidered too  much,  and  it  is  recommended  that  hereafter  there  bo  no  school  on  Wednes- 
day night. 

The  com.mittee  joins  with  the  superintendent  in  recommending  that  the  branches 
taught  in  the  night  high  school  shall  be  elective  by  the  scholars;  they  also  recommend 
that  to  secure  the  best  teachers  for  this  school  some  addition  be  made  to  the  salary 
heretofore  paid.  The  superintendent  recommends  a  supply  of  drawing-stands,  pat- 
terns, models,  &o.,  so  that  drawing  may  be  taught  in  this  school  under  the  best  possi- 
ble conditions. 

dndnnaii  {Jnivermty.— It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  institdtion  is  not  ready  for 
pupils  and  that  it  is  uncertain  when  the  directors  will  be  able  to  set  it  in  operation. 
Lal>oring,  as  they  have  been,  under  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  patting  into  perma- 
nent productive  shape  the  magnificent  bequest  for  the  establishment  of  the  university, 
still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  preliminary  arrangements  are  nearly  complete  and 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  departments  may  soon  be  opened. 

Public  library. — ^The  circulation  of  books  has  nearly  doubled  and  the  use  of  the 
reading-rooms  has  more  than  trebled  dcfring  the  year.  The  donations  of  books  have 
more  than  doubled  and  many  of  them  have  been  received  from  Europe.    The  addi- 
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tiODS  to  the  library  during  the  year  inclnde  1,208  Yolnmcs  in  French  and  1,674  in  Ger- 
man. Before  the  expiration  of  another  year  the  ninin  library-building  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  will  be  the  largest  and,  save  one,  the  only  ^rc-jproo/ structure  for  library- 
purposes  in  the  country. 

CLEVELAND. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Riokoff,  oity-saperintendent.] 

Study  of  Genaan  in  the  public  schools, — The  rapidity  with  which  the  German  depart- 
ment ha«  grown,  the  general  gratification  which  has  been  manifested  on  account  of  its 
introduction,  the  unabated  support  which  it  has  received  in  the  board  of  education, 
the  uninterrupted  harmony  which  has  existed  between  the  finglish  and  German  corps 
of  teachers,  are  all  justly  held  to  be  evidences  of  the  wisdom  of  its  establishment  in  the 
Cleveland  schools.  In  answer  to  the  question  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  study  of 
the  German  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil  in  his  English  studies,  the  8ui>er- 
iDtendent  says  that,  while  doubtless  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  .the  careful 
observation  of  twenty  years  establishes  the  fact  that  children  who  study  the  German 
language  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  school-going  age  half  the  school-hours  of  eacli 
day,  and  for  the  remaining  period  three-quarters  of  annour  per  day,  reach  the  seventh 
class  in  the  school-curriculum  at  an  average  age  less  by  one  year  than  those  who  study 
the  English  language  alone. 

The  lessons  ot  the  primary  German  classes  are  from  45  minutes  to  2  hours  in  length 
daily.  .The  grammar-classes  have  one  lesson  of  45  minutes  daily.  There  are  91  classes, 
35  consisting  of  both  German-speaking  and  English-speaking  pupils,  30  consisting 
only  of  German-  and  26  only  of  English-speaking  pupils.  The  German  teachers  have 
held  meetings  for  improvement  once  a  fortnight. 

Special  supcnntendence  of  primary  instruction. — At  the  beginnirig  of  the  last  school- 
year,  two  ladies  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  primary  instruction,  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  its  processes  and  comprehended  its  purposes,  were  appointed  supervisors  of 
the  two  lower  primary  grades.  The  movement  has  proved  even  more  prolific  of  good 
results  than  was  anticipated.  It  has  given  a  unity  of  design  and  secured  a  uniformity 
of  results  in  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  which  was  not  before  supposed  to  be  pos- 
mblvj  and,  in  all  that  belongs  to  education  proper,  discipline,  and  culture,  it  has  more 
than  doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Adaptation  of  women  to  the  xcork  of  supervision.— When  women  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  tbe  grammar-schools  and  again  when  the  special  superintendents  of  primary  instruc- 
tion were  first  appointed,  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  some  as  to  their 
fiecnring,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  deference  and  respect  from  their  sub- 
ordinates which  would  be  accorded  to  men  in  these  positions.  All  such  apprehensions 
have  proved  entirely  groundless.  The  harmony  which  has  prevailed  since  these  changes 
liave  been  made  has  been  without  precedent  in  the  schools,  certainly  for  many  years. 

Corporal punishment-^CorpoTfiX  ^um&hment  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  school, 
-which  also  provide  that  '^  all  cases  of  such  punishment  shall  be  reported  to  the  super- 
intendent, according  to  the  form  and  requirements  of  blanks,  to  be  furnished  by  him 
for  the  purpose." 

The  fact  that  a  report  of  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  of  every  kind  is  re- 
quired, that  this  re^mrt  is  placed  on  file,  and  tliat  it  is  subject  to  review  and  com- 
X)arison  from  month  to  month,  and  the  consequent  demonstration  of  tbe  fact  that  the 
**  maximum  of  punishment  indicates  the  minimum  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
govern  and  control  her  pupils,''  has  gone  far  towards  suppressing  it.  The  number  of 
cases  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  reduced,  until,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  not 
more  than  a  tenth  of  what  they  formerly  were,  though  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
has  been  almost  doubled.  The  change  is  regarded  as  more  satisfactory  than  if  it  liad 
been  the  result  of  prohibitory  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland  for  the  autumn  of  1873 
are  as  follows:  children  of  school-age,  (6-21,)  36,601;  enrolled  in  schools,  (public, 
15,515 ;  private  and  parochial,  7,686,)  23,201.  Schools,  primary  and  grammar,  23 ;  high, 
3 ;  evening,  3 — total,  29,  besides  4  private  and  15  church-schools,  making  a  grand 
total  of  48.  Teachers  in  public  schools,  (male,  13;  female,  22^,)  234.  Besides  these.  4 
males  are  employed  as  special  teachers,  I  for  music,  1  for  drawing,  1  for  penmanship, 
»nd  1  for  gymnastics,  while  2  act  as  assistant  superintendents,  making  the  whole 
number  of  males  employed  19.  The  two  ladies  employed  as  special  superintendents 
of  primary  instruction  may  also  be  added  to  the  female  force,  making  the  number  of 
-women  223  and  the  whole  number  of  regular  and  special  instructors  242.  The  sala- 
ries of  teachers  are  from  $400,  the  minimum  per  annum  for  female  teachers  in  the  pri- 
mary  schools,  to  $:$,OO0,the  maximum  for  male  principals  in  the  high  schools.  The 
school-income,  including  a  balance  on  hand  from  tbe  last  school-year  of  $95,949.43  and 
a  library-fund  of  $8,315.51,  is  $349,383.33.  The  expenditures,  including  |9,r»58.95  for 
sites  and  baildings  and  $4,863.36  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  have  been  for  the  past 
school-year,  $234^030.10.  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Germian,  are  taught  in  the 
schools.  Thirty  of  the  pupils  are  known  to  be  preparing  for  college,  and  almost  all  are 
instructed  in  drawing  and  vocal  music. 
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COLUMBUS. 
fFrom  report  of  Hon.  Bobert  W,  Stoveuson,  city-saperiotendent  ] 

The  enroUmeDt  and  attendance  of  pnpils  during  the  past  year  has  been  larger  than 
ever  before.  Few  parents  have  complained  of  injustice  or  other  wrong ;  no  case  of 
cnicl  or  excessive  punishment  has  been  reported ;  no  expulsions  and  but  few  suspen- 
sions have  been  found  necessary.  School-officers  and  teachers  have  worked  faithiully 
and  with  zeal.  No  opportunity  was  offered  the  teachers  for  the  better  preparation  of 
themselves  for  school-work  which  they  did  not  cheerfcflly  and  eagerly  embrace.  When 
required  to  spend  an  hour  ot  two  hours,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  at  a  teachers'  meeting, 
they  did  it  willingly  and  with  an  evident  desire  to  learn.  The  number  of  teachers 
tvbose  day's  work  ended  with  the  close  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school  was  few. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools,  with  varying  suc- 
cess. The  teachers  have  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and,  having  no  special  teacher, 
the  results  ^ere  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  accordance  with  the  interest  and  effort 
of  the  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  giving  instruction. 

The  results  of  teaching  botany  and  physics  in  the  grammar-school-grades  demon- 
strated fully  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  giving  them  a  place  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. About  one  hour  a  week  was  set  apart  wr  teaching  the  elements  of  these  sci- 
ences. 

In  the  German-English  schools  there  were  registered  1,717  pupils,  all  but  about  100 
of  whom  were  children  of  Grerman  parentage.  The  only  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
schools  from  the  other  schools  of  the  city  is  the  study  of  the  German  language.  During 
the  first  few  months  of  the  children's  attendance  at  school  all  instruction  is  given  in 
German,  the  language  used  in  the  homes  from  which  they  come.  The  teacher,  in  her 
conversation  with  the  children,  adheres  closely  to  the  German  until  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish is  begun,  which  is  when  too  great  confusion  will  not  arise  from  the  introduction 
of  another  language.  The  elements  of  both  the  German  and  the  English  are  taught 
phonetically  and  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  easily  made.  From  this  point 
both  languages  are  carried  along  together,  the  teacher  sometimes  giving  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  study  in  German  and  sometimes  in  the  English  language.  In  the 
primary  grades  as  good  results  are  not  secured  as  in  the  purely  English  schools,  but 
the  pnpils  who  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  complete  the  grammar-school-course 
are,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  equal  in  scholarship  to  the  pupils  m  the  English  schools, 
having  a  fair  knowledge  of  German  in  addition. 

DAYTON. 

rFrom  report  of  Hon.  "Warren  Hig^ey,  oity-snperintendent  J 

Course  of  study. — In  the  distriot-schoolB  the  course  of  study  is  divided  into  eight 
grades,  occupymg  the  same  number  of  years.  Reading,  in  the  lowest  grade,  is  tai>gut 
by  the  phonic  method.  In  the  sixth  year  the  elements  of  botany  are  tanght  and  In 
the  seventh  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy.  These  lessons  have  proved  both  in- 
teresting and  prcjfitable.  The  district-school-couree  prepares  for  the  eutranoe-exanu- 
nation  to  the  high  school.  There  are  four  distinct  courses  of  instruction  for  the  high 
school :  the  Latin-English ;  the  German,  Fri^noh,  and  English ;  the  college-preparatory 
course;  (each  of  four  years;)  and  the  English  course  of  three  years.  The  first  coarse 
prepan^s  for  entrance  to  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  where  Greek  is  not  required 
as  one  of  the  conditions.  The  college-preparatory  course  will  fit  pupils  for  entrance  to 
most  of  rJie  eastern  colleges  or  to  those  in  the  West  requiring  Greek. 

A  feature  of  the  district-schools  is  the  semi-quarterly  written  examinations.  These 
are  the  only  records  by  which  the  standing  of  the  pupil  is  determined.  Claae-reooids 
are  dispensed  with. 

German-English  instruetUm, — One-third  of  the  school-attendance  belongs  to  the  G^- 
man  department.  The  pupils  are  cbieflv  of  German  parentage  and  are  taught  alter- 
nately a  half  day  in  English  and  a  half  day  in  German.  This  German  instruction  con- 
tinues through  the  first  seven  years  of  the  district-schools,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
pupils  thus  taught  in  the  two  languages  enter  the  last  year  of  the  course  with  an 
average  age  no  greater  than  that  of  the  English  pupils.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  the  continued  study  of  two  languages  necessarily  creates  an  activity  of 
mind  that  gives  greater  strength  to  the  mental  faculties,  and  henoe  inorea8e4  ability 
for  acquiiiuff  knowledge. 

Music — Music  is  taught  as  a  science,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade.  This  de- 
partment is  in  charge  of  a  professor,  who  instructs  the  teachers  in  his  method.  Every 
teacher  gives  the  daaly  lesson  and  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  her  pif^iUi  in  tlds 
as  in  any  other  stndv. 

Normal  school, — ^The  city  normal  school  has  been  in  operation  three  years.  The 
course  of  Instruction  and  practice  extends  through  one  year.  Pupils  entering  this 
school  agree  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Dayton  for  two  years  luter  their  grada- 
ation,  provided  their  services  are  required.  There  have  been  forty  gradnates,  of  whom 
thirty-two  are  engaged  in  the  schools. 
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Women  as  principdU. — ^The  experiment  of  employing  women  as  principals,  inangn- 
rated  in  Dayton  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  has  more  than  Justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  board  in  making  so  sndden  and  sweeping  a  change.  Instead  of  the  insubordina- 
tion and  disorder  predicted  by  many,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  order.  All  details 
of  school-management  have  been  attended  to  with  that  scrnpnlons  care  which  pre- 
vents irregularity  and  ine^ciency  in  the  workings  of  a  large  school.  The  subordi- 
nate teachers  at  once  yielded  the  respect  due  to  the  i)osition  and  evinced  their  confi- 
dence in  the  new  system  by  the  ready  assent  given  to  all  requirements  of  the  lady 
principals.  Notwithstanding  t%e  fact  that  the  principals  taught  the  subjects  of  the 
highest  grade  for  the  first  time  and  attended  also  to  the  general  order  of  the  building, 
the  teaching  has  been  as  thorough  as  in  former  years. 

Hamilton  city'SohooU. — ^The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  1,616 ;  average  number 
belonging,  1,178;  average  attendance,  1,114;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  en- 
roUM,  69;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging,  94.5. 

The  school-accommodations  have  hitherto  been  entirely  inadequate.  A  building  is 
now  in  process  of  erection  which  will  afford  seating  capacity  for  nearly  600  pupils. 
The  cost  of  this  building  is  estimated  at  $60,000. 

There  are  four  school-departments :  the  primary,  with  three  grades ;  intermediate, 
two  grades ;  grammar,  two  grades ;  and  high  school,  four  grades. 

Mu9ief  drawing,  and  object-lessons. — Music  is  taught  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
teacher.  Bartholomew^  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  about  three  years  ago,  but 
the  result  was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  instruction  was  left  entirely 
to  the  regular  teachers,  very  few  of  whom  had  any  knowledge  of  this  branch.  Object- 
lessons  and  language-lessons  occnpy  a  prominent  place  in  the  cojarse  of  study,  but  the 
instruction  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

German- English  instruction. — ^A  German-English  department,  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  has  been  in  operation  since  1H54.  Fully  one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
receive  German  instruction.  A  higher  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  obtained  in  these 
schools  than  in  those  purely  English,  thus  showing  the  estimation  in  which  school-ad- 
vantages are  held  by  the  Germans.  The  discipline  in  these  schools  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory  and  the  English  instruction  (given  by  German  teachers)  is  a  partial  fail- 
vre.  It  is  recommended  that  English  teachers  be  employed  for  the  English  branches, 
and  it  is  considered  probable  that  this  method  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  at  an 
early  day. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  high  school  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  It  has 
lately  been  reorganized — made  less  restrictive  and  more  elective — and  the  school  has 
thereby  been  rendered  more  popular  without  lowering  its  standard. 

Teamen?  pay, — The  highest  annual  salary  paid  any  teacher  is  $950 ;  the  lowest,  $450. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  their  work 
being  considered  as  important,  fully  as  difficult,  and  requiring  the  same  amount  of 
teaching  power  and  experience  to  perform  it  successfully  as  the  work  of  the  higher 
grades. 

TOLEDO. 
[From  rei>ort  of  Hon.  B.  F.  I>«  Wolf,  city-saperintendent.! 

Qrowik  of  the  school-system. — This  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  present 
school-statistics  with  those  of  18&t.  At  that  time  there  were  only  24  schools  and  33 
teachers,  with  2,217  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  out  of  an  enumeration  of  5,392, 
the  term-enrollment  in  the  four  classes  of  the  high  school  being  61.  In  J  anuary,  1<S66,  the 
German  schools  then  existing  were  adopted  into  the  public-school-system,  and  since 
that  time  others  have  been  added  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class.  With  these  addi- 
tions, the  growth  of  the  city,  and  a  constant  effort  to  induce  all  children  to  attend  the 
schools — clothing  iu  very  many  cases  being  provided,  through  private  benevolence, 
for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  attend — the  number  of  schools  has  reached  80,  the 
number  of  teachers  100,  and  the  number  of  pupils  6,572,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
between  the  10,236  and  the  10,860  youth  enumerated  iu  1871  and  1872.  The  term-en- 
rollment of  the  t^ree  classes  of  the  high  school  is  181. 

3vening-sehools.~-Theae  are  maintained  by  the  board  of  education  three  nights  each 
week  during  the  winter,  for  those  only  who  cannot  attend  a  day-school.  The  number  of 
pnpils  enroled  was  315;  average  weekly  enrollment,  247;  average  nightly  at- 
tendance, 180. 

Catholic  ohurdk-schools, — In  the  Catholic  chureh-schools  about  1,200  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Employment  of  children  in  manufactories, — ^The  growth  of  such  manufactories  as  em- 
ploy juvenile  help  is  already  affecting  the  per  cent  of  youth  attending  the  schools. 
Id  one  of  these  wers  found  nearly  100  youth  between  11  and  16  years  of  age  and  in 
each  of  several  others  a  laxge  nnmber. 

ZANSSVILLB. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  Alv»  T.  Wiles,  dty-soperintendent] 
aty-sdhools. — ^The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  total  enrellment  has  been 
71 ;  the  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  average  enrollment,  93 ;  the  per  cent. 
of  punctuality,  99.71 :  per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration,  6-16, 80f  ^  r\r^n\f> 
''  itized  by  VjVJOVlV^ 
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The  schools  are  arranged  in  four  departments.  The  first  three  years  of  the  course 
constitute  the  primary  department,  the  second  three  the  secondary,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  the  senior-department.  The  high-school-department  comprises  three  distinct 
courses  of  study :  an  English  course  of  four  years,  a  classic  course  of  three  years, 
and  a  commercial  course  of  two  years.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  take  Latin  in  connection 
with  the  English  course. 

Corporal  punishment — There  has  been  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent,  iu  the  cases  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  during  the  year.  It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendent  be 
authorized  in  certain  cases  to  substitute  temporary  sus|peusion  for  corporal  punishment, 
which  is  described  as  a  ^' relic  of  barbarism  and  badge  of  inefficiency.^' 

Science-lessons, — The  course  of  lessons  in  natural  science,  adopted  a  year  ago  as  part 
of  the  course  of  instruction,  has  proved  a  source  of  great  interest  and  has  been  of  no 
small  value. 

Dramng,—T)iQ  only  exercises  in  drawing  are  those  given  in  connection  with  the  les- 
sons in  natural  science  in  the  secondary  and  senior  grades.  Drawing  as  a  branch  of 
systematic  instruction  is  commen^d  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 

THB  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  school-act  passed  by 
the  Ohio  legislature  at  its  last  session : 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  classes  of  districts:  (1)  city-districts,  to  consist  of 
cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  over ;  (2)  city-districts,  to  consist  of  cities  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants ;  (3)  village-districts,  composed  of  Incorporated  villajy^es ;  (4)  town- 
8hi[Hdi8tricts,  of  organized  townships ;  and  (5)  special  districts,  being  existing  districts 
not  included  in  the  four  classes  above  named. 

AU'school-districts  are  constituted  '*  bodies  politic  and  corporate,"  with  sole  and  ex- 
clusive control  of  educational  matters,  including  the  full  title  and  ownership  of  all 
real  estate  and  all  other  property  now  used  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  therefor.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  law,  iu  that,  while  it  invests 
boards  with  every  needed  power  for  independent  action,  it  will  also  definitely  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  any  failure  in  administration. 

City-districts  are  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  education,  independent 
of  city-councils. 

Each  board  is  required  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  provide  for  the 
free  education  of  the  youth  of  school-aee  within  the  district  and  may  provide  schools 
of  higher  grades  than  primary,  and  shiul  continue  the  same  for  not  less  than  twentv- 
lour  nor  more  than  forty-four  weeks  in  each  year.  Special  provision  is  made  for  chil- 
dren at  ^'  children's  homes''  established  at  county-infirmaries.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  evening-schools  in  cities  and  villages. 

Boards  of  education  are  to  determine  courses  of  study  and  text-books,  provided  no 
book  shall  be  changed  within  three  years  after  adoption  without  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Upon  the  request  of  seventy-five  freeholders,  residents  of  the  district,  representing 
not  less  than  forty  pupils,  the  German  language  may  be  taught,  provided  that  all 
branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language  in  such  schools. 

Full  control  of  schools,  including  the  appointment,  direction,  and  dismissal  of  super- 
intendents, teachers,  &c.,  is  con^rred  upon  boards  of  education^  provided  that  in 
townships  the  local  directors  shall  have  the  appointment  and  control  of  teachers  in 
their  local  schools. 

No  member  of  a  board  of  education  shall  receive  compensation  for  his  services,  ex- 
cept as  clerk  of  the  board. 

All  youth  between  6  and  21  years,  being  children,  wards,  or  apprentices  of  actnal 
residents,  are  entitled  to  full  rights  of  the  schools;  and  no  pupil  can  be  suspended  from 
school-privileges  longer  than  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  case  before  the  board  or 
local  directors,  nor  expelled,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  then  for  the  current  term 
only. 

The  State-commissioner  is  to  appoint  a  State-board  of  examiners,  authorized  to  issne 
life-certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  pass  the  required  examination.  These  certifi- 
cates sbaU  supert^ede  all  necessity  for  other  examinations  or  certificates. 

County-boards  of  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  probate  judge  and  to  grant 
certificates  good  for  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  mouths  within  the  county. 

The  State-commissioner  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  once  in  three  years,  the  first 
election  to  take  place  in  1874. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  provided  for  in  counties  and  Ainds  appropriated  for  their 
support.  These  shall  continue  not  less  than  four  days.  Teachers  may  dismiss  their 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  attending  institutes. 

There  is  to  be  an  annual  levy  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  on  the  grand  du- 
plicate for  school-purposes. 

This  law  is  considered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  great  improvement  on  the  di^ointed 
and  confused  legislation  which  it  supplants 
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PAROCHIAL  6CHOOUB. 

These  are  sustained  by  the  chorches,  and*  most  of  them  by  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  A  few  are  supported  by  the  German  Lutherans  and  occasionally  one  by  other 
denominations.  The  number  of  these  schools  in  Ohio  is  446,  with  an  enrollment  of 
40,881.    The  average  attendance  is  estimated  at  about  half  the  enrollment. 

WOODWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI. 

It  appears  that  20  per  cent.  o|  the  pupils  have  been  withdrawn  during  the  year,  a 
largo  part  of  them  from  inability  to  do  the  work  of  their  grade.  It  has  become  an  im- 
portant question  how  to  retain  these  pupils  for  a  longer  period.  The  plan  proposed  is 
to  make  thr«H9  daily  recitations  the  standard  requirement  for  advancement  from  grade 
to  ^ade.    One-half  the  time  in  school  is  thus  reserved  for  the  preparation  of  lessons. 

The  additional  requirements  for  admission,  recently  adopted  by  some  of  the  eastern 
colleges,  and  especially  Harvard,  wiU  prevent  classes  from  being  thoroughly  prepared 
to  enter  at  the  end  o^  three  years.  .  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  classio 
course  be  extended  to  four  years. 

HUGHES  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI.  * 

The  enrollment  of  this  year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  425. 
an  increase  of  69  over  last  year.  The  graduating  class  numbered  37.  The  primjipal 
of  this  school  joins  with  the  principal  of  the  W<K)dward  High  School  in  recommend- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  number  of  studies  required  to  three  per  day,  and  for  substan- 
tially the  same  reasons. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND. 

This  school  reports  216  pupils  and  8  teachers.  The  ]>ermanency  of  school-member- 
ship for  the  past  three  years  shows  a  gratifying  improvement  in  that  respect.  Thirty- 
five  pupils  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  10  were  graduates  of  the  four- 
years  course  and  25  of  the  three-years  course. 

WEST  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND. 

Various  circumstances  have  hindered  the  efficiency  of  this  school,  but  it  has  never- 
theless done  a  good  work  and  exerted  a  strong  local  influence.  There  is  now  a  larger 
number  of  candidates  preparing  for  admission  to  this  school  than  ever  before,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  that  it  ^iU  soon  equal  the  Central  High  School  in  every  respect. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Chickering  Institute,  at  Cincinnati,  said  to  be  the  largest  bovs'  school  of  similar 
grade  in  the  West,  and  the  preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  College  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  758  pupils  preparing  for  college,  of  whom  560  are  in  the  classic  course  and 
198  in  the  scientific.  In  advanced  classes  there  are  397 ;  in  senior,  78 ;  in  junior,  110;  in 
middle,  149 ;  and  in  fourth  grade,  34.  Chickering  Institute,  with  274  pupils,  has  a  library 
D umbering  500  volumes,  an  excellent  chemic  laboratory  and  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  philosophic  apparatus,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  preparatory  department  of 
Oberlin  has  484  pupils  m  classic  studies ;  it  possesses  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a 
philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  library  belonging  to  the 
college  is  used  by  the  school. 

OmO  CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  regular  course  of  the  normal  department  occupies  two  years.  There  is  a  shorter 
or  **  school-district-course,"  which  may  be  completed  in  ten  weeks,  and  is  designed, 
with  the  one-year  academic  course,  to  accommodate  teachers  who  wish  to  review  their 
studies  and  methods  of  teaching  during  the  fall-term  preparatory  to  entering  upon 
their  winter-schools. 

The  academic  department  comprises  three  courses :  an  English  course  of  one  year, 
a  Latin  and  Englisli  course  of  two  years,  aud  a  classic  course  of  two  years. 

A  Kindergarten  is  organized  in  Columbus,  where,  by  special  arrangement,  those  who 
belong  to  the  normal  department,  and  who  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  may 
learn  the  art  of  instructing  in  Kiudergiirten  at  one-half  the  usual  rates,  the  time  ranging 
from  six  months  to  a  year,  two  lessons  per  week,  one  in  theory,  given  at  the  normal 
school,  the  other  in  practice,  in  the  Kindergarten. 

t    There  is  connected  with  the  institution  a  model  school,  including  all  the  depart- 
ments from  the  primary  to  the  high  school. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  those  who  complete  the  entire  course,  academic  and  nor- 
mal. Certificates  will  be  granted  to  others  according  to  time  of  attendance  and  profi- 
ciency. 
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CINCINNATI  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  proportioD  of  the  papils  enteriDg  the  normal  school  that  are  graduates  of  the 
city  high  school  is  constantly  increasing.  This  year  27  per  cent,  or  the  adniissitins 
had  completed  the  high-school-conrse ;  last  year  bat  12  per  cent,  were  graduates  of 
these  schools. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  established  in  the  normal  school  a  department  for 
the  training  of  German  teachers.  These  will,  for  the  future,  have  the  same  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  English  teachers,  and  this  justifies  the  hope  of  great  improve- 
ment in  the  present  high  standing  of  the  German-English  schools.  A  class  of  sixteen 
was  admitted.  Thirteen  graduated  at  the  close  of  the^year  and  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  positions.  The  course  of  study  has  consisted  of  German  grammar,  transla- 
tion, composition  and  literature,  methods  of  teaching,  English  grammar,  and  composi- 
tion. Drawing,  penmanship,  and  music  are  taught  the  same  as  in  the  Eoglish  depart- 
ment. 

The  normal  school  now  occupies  rooms  in  one  of  the  district-school-bnildings.  The 
principal  urges  the  necessity  of  better  and  increased  accommodations.  During  fonc 
years  the  number  belonging  has  increased  from  25  to  70 ;  the  number  of  instructors, 
fVom2to7;  the  number  of  classes,  from  1  to  5;  and  the  number  of  practice-rooms, 
from  2  to  8.  It  is  found  necessary  to  condnct  two  or  three  recitations  in  one  room  at 
the  same  time.  The  impossibility  of  doing  thorough  work  in  this  way  is  strongly  set 
forth. 

NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LEBANON. 

Over  1,600  pnpils  from  thirty  different  States  have  in  some  years  studied  in  thisschooL 
For  ltJ73  it  reports  1,506  as  the  number  attendant  during  the  hist  school  year,  of  whom 
457  were  in  the  preparatory,  90  in  the  scientific,  and  15  in  the  classic  year.  The  number 
of  resident  instructors  is  17 ;  the  namber  of  graduates  for  the  year,  44  ;  since  organi- 
zation, 259.  Its  library  consists  of  3,250  volumes,  of  which  100  are  on  pedagogics.  Thirty- 
five  educational  journals  and  magazines  are  t^ken.  Drawing  is  taught  from  real  ob- 
jects; the  natural  sciences  are  assiduously  cultivated ;  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
is  attended  to ;  and  there  is  a  good  working  laboratory  and  philosophic  cabinet  and 
apparatus. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  report  of  the  State-superintendent  says  on  this  head:  "Nearly  one-third  of  our 
teachers  leave  the  profession  each  year  to  engage  in  other  employments.  Of  the  many 
thousands  required  to  supply  our  schools,  a  few  hundreds  only  intend  to  become  profctt- 
sional  teachers.  The  expediency  of  establishing  special  training-schools  of  high  grade, 
with  complete  exhaustive  courses  of  study  for  the  large  non-professional  class,  may 
be  questioned.  The  tax-paying  population  demand  less  expensive  agencies  than  thi«e, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  they  are  and  whether 
they  cannot  be  successfully  employed." 

Most  of  the  non-professional  teachers  are  undergraduates  of  high  schools,  academies, 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  and  have  enjoyed  no  other  educational  advantages  than  those 
furnished  by  the  country  district-school.  The  question  to  be  considered,  then,  in, 
What  agencies  are  best  calculated  to  fit  and  prepare  the  largest  number  of  these 
teachers,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  all  circumstances  considered,  for  their  workt 

Private  enterprise  and  State-munificence  have  done  much  towards  providing  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of  special  training.  So-called  *' normal  schools'' 
have  been  established  by  individuals  and  corporations  in  almost  every  State.  The  ob- 
jection to  these  is  that  "  instruction  in  methods  is  made  subordinate  to  the  acquisition 
of  scholastic  attainments." 

"  City  normal  schools,"  it  is  said,  "  should  not  be  cast  in  the  same  mold.  The  special 
wants  of  no  two  commonities  are  alike."  But  whatever  the  character  or  limits  of  the 
instruction,  it  "  should  be  purely  professional."  These  schools  answer  the  end  of  their 
establishment  in  supplying  the  demand  for  competent  teachers  in  all  grades  of  the 
city  public  schools. 

*''  The  case  is  far  different  with  State  normal  schools.  Comparatively  few  of  the  non- 
professional class  of  teachers  will  voluntarily  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
Bnt  they  are  needed  as  training-institutions  for  those  ambitious  and  persevering  enough 
to  aim  at  the  highest  excellence  in  the  profession  of  their  choice  and  because  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  other  agencies  by  which  the  non-professional  class 
may  be  trained  more  or  less  thoroughly  u>t  their  temporary  calling.  The  graduates 
from  this  institution  will  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  betler  class  of  town,  village, 
and  country  schools.  Many  of  them  will  organize  and  teach  normal  classes  and  rep<*at 
to  others  the  lessons  they  nave  learned  at  their  alma  mater,  Lar^  numbers  of  non- 
professional teachers  will  be  their  pupils,  will  become  imbued  with  their  spirit,  and 
use  in  school-work  such  methods  as  they  recommend.  In  this  way,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  the  normal  school  will  exert  a  wide  and  healthy  influence.  It  will  be  a 
purely  professional  schoof,  not  an  academy  or  college  with  a  normal  department  ut* 
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tacbed,  and  in  dne  time  will  become  tbe  acknowledeed  bead  of  onr  scbool-system, 
controUlDg,  stimulating,  and  directing  all  educational  effort."  Two  courses  of  study 
are  recommended  for  these  schools,  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course,  the  lat- 
ter to  be  so  complete  that  those  who  finish  it  shall  be  "  thoroughly  prepared  to  perform 
all  the  duties  required  of  a  first-class  teacher  or  superintendent." 

"  But  the  State  is  not  restricted  to  the  employment  of  a  siugle  agency  in  providing 
professional  instruction  for  its  teachers.  Boards  of  institute-managers  should  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organize  and  provide  for  the  couduct  of  normal  in- 
stitntes  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  continuing  them  in  session  from  six  to  ten 
weeks  each  year.  County-institutes  may  be  made  more  efficient  than  they  now  are  by 
increasing  the  length  of  their  sessions  and  intrusting  their  management  to  experienc^^d 
educators.  These  agencies,  when  thoroughly  organized,  will  place  the  means  for  pro- 
fessional instruction  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  in  the  land.  It  is  admitted 
that  their  work  will  be  limited,  and,  j^erhaps,  somewhat  superficial.  They  are,  how- 
ever, comparatively  inexpensive,  and,  m  the  judgment  of  many  thoughtful  friends  of 
the  uublic-school-system,  will  do  more  immediate  good  to  the  non-proiessional  class  of 
teachers,  all  circumstances  considered,  than  more  expensive  agencies." 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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ANTIOCH  COIXEGE. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  eqnal  terms.    Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  regular  oollege-couise  are  allowed  to  select  any  studies  from,  its  curriculum 
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which  they  are  prepared  to  uudertake  to  advantage.  Degrees  are  conferred  only  on 
those  who  complete  the  prescribed  course,  but  students  pursuing  selected  studies  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years  may  receive  certificates  of  proficiency.  A  prepara- 
tory school,  connected  with  the  college,  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  faculty. 
The  charter  of  the  college  forbids  the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas,  but  it  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  spirit  and  in  consonance  with  the  methods  of  liberal  Christianity. 

CINCINNATI  WESLBTAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  the  first  chartered  college  for  women  in  the  United  States,  includee 
eight  departments :  preparatory,  academic,  colle^te,  (with  three  courses:  first-classic, 
second-classic,  and  scientific,)  the  department  of  modem  languages,  college  of  music, 
academy  of  design,  college  of  accounts  and  business,  and  Sunday-school  normal  insti- 
tute. It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  woman's  medical  college  as  another  depart- 
ment. 

DENI80N  UNIVERSITY. 

The  courses  of  study  are :  collegiate,  occupying  four  years ;  scientific,  occupying  three ; 
and  preparatory,  occupying  two.  There  is  a£o  an  English-preparatory  course,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  fumisn  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches  to  those  who 
are  unprepared,  through  want  of  these,  to  enter  the  classic,  preparatory,  or  the  scien- 
tific course.  Students  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  if  without  means  of  supporting 
themselves,  are  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society,  fur- 
nished with  free  tuition  and  from  $80  to  $150  per  annum. 

HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE. 

Founded  in  1850  by  direction  of  the  synod  of  Ohio  of  the  Reformed  Church,  the 
curriculum  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  so  that  it  embraces  all  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  oldest  and  best  established  colleges,  and  the  teaching  force  has  been 
increased  so  as  to  afford  the  means  for  obtaining  a  truly  liberal  education.  Special 
facilities  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  German.  A  scientific  course  is  provid^.  A 
preparatory  department  and  a  theologic  department  are  connected  with  the  college. 

HIRAM  COLLEGE. 

Open  to  both  sexes.  The  courses  of  study  are  preparatory,  classic,  scientific,  ladies' 
higher  English,  (desired  for  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  means  for  a  collegiate 
course,)  and  commercial.  A  normal  class  is  organized  each  fall-term,  and  the  presiden 
delivers  a  course  of  lectures  on  school-management,  methods  of  teaching,  &,c,  A  bib 
lical  course,  intended  to  be  supplemental  to  the  classic  course,  is  open  to  all  students. 
The  charge  for  tuition  is  remitted  in  the  case  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

KENYON  COLLEGE 

Embraces  Kenyon  Colleee,  Kenyon  Grammar-School,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant-Espicopsd  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Ohio.  The  theologic  seminuy 
is  temporarily  suspended.  Students  in  the  grammar-school  are  prepared  for  admission 
to  college.  The  college-fees  of  indigent  and  meritorious  students  may  be  remitted  in 
part  or  in  whole,  upon  application.  Students  having  the  ministry  in  view  are  assisted 
on  midcing  the  requisite  application  to  the  various  educational  societies  of  the  Church. 

MT.  UNION  COLLEGE, 

Organized  in  1846  as  a  seminary;  chartered  as  a  college  in  1858.  The  oooises  of 
study  are  preparatory,  classic,  scientific,  philosophic,  cpmmeroial,  and  normal.  There 
are  also  departments  of  music  and  drawing.  Special  courses  are  provided  and  elective 
courses  are  permitted.  De^ees  are  con^rred  on  those  who  have  completed  and  sus- 
tained an  actual  examination  in  a  suitable  post-graduate-course  of  one  year's  study. 
The  normal  department  has  already  sent  out  over  6,000  teachers.  It  is  designed  to 
make  this  course  equal  to  that  of  any  State  normal  school.  Ladies  are  admitted  on 
the  same  terms  as  gentlemen  to  all  classes  and  departments  of  the  college,  to  all  honors 
and  privileges,  and  to  the  position  of  trustee  or  professor.  There  is  a  daily  attendance 
of  over  600  students.  The  financial  polity  of  the  college  has  always  been  that  the 
current  income  must  not  only  pay  current  expenses,  but  add,  each  year,  some  perma- 
nent improvements  to  the  institution. 

NEW  MARKET  COLLEGE. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  college  is  its  plan  of  study.  Regular  students  take 
but  one  study  at  a  time,  (unless  painting,  music,  or  review-studies,)  and  complete firom 
three  to  five  studies  per  term.  This  plan  was  adopted  three  years  ago  and  proves 
more  satisfactory  every  term.  It  is  believed  that  the  students  are  mort*  thorough 
and  accomplish  a  course  of  study  in  one-third  less  time  than  when  three  or  more  studies 
are  taken  together.  The  courses  of  study  are  classic  and  scientific.  Instraction  in 
music  and  drawing  is  given  to  such  as  desire  it. 
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OBBRUN  COLLEGE. 

An  EDgliBh-pTeparatoi7  and  a  classic-preparatory  course  i>repare  the  way  here  for  a 
ladies'  department,  a  scientific,  a  collegiate,  and  a  theologic ;  while  beside  them  all 
stands  separately  a  conservatory  of  mnsic,  imparting,  at  moderate  rates,  its  additioual 
advantages  to  any  of  the  students  that  desire  them.  The  total  number  of  students  in 
all  tl^ese,  striking  off  all  names  reckoned  twice,  is  1,371  in  the  session  of  187^74.  The 
same  oroad  system  of  admissions  as  before  is  stiU  continued,  with  only  the  important 
guards  that  candidates  must  bring  certificatesof  good  character,  students  from  other  in- 
stitutions evidence  of  honorable  dismission,  all  be,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  16  years 
of  age,  and  none  be  admitted  to  full  membership  without  a  probation  of  six  months. 

OHIO  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

Admits  both  sexes  on  equal  terms.  The  college-departments  are:  the  English,  eepcci- 
idly  designed  for  those  intending  to  become  teachers ;  the  preparatory,  for  the  college- 
course;  and  the  collegiate,  including  two  courses,  classic  ana  scientific.  The  college 
is  a  United  Presbyterian  school,  though  students  of  all  denominations  ore  welcomed. 

OHIO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  plan  of  study  embraces  two  departments,  preparatory  and  collegiate,  occupying 
a  period  of  six  years.  Students  may  enter  any  class  and  pursue  a  partial  or  thq  entire 
eonrse  at  option,  or  study  any  branch  for  which  they  are  properly  qualified.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  post-graduate-course ;  studies,  elective.  Special  facilicies 
are  offered  for  the  study  of  modem  languages,  music,  drawing,  and  painting. 

OHIO  WEStBYAN  UNnTERSITY. 

The  departments  are  collegiate,  preparatory,  scientific,  and  theologic.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  Gefman  and  French  languages  and  to  practical  surveying.  All  the 
studies  of  the  freshman-year  are  required ;  after  that  an  elective  course  is  permitted. 

OTTERBEIN  UNIVERSITr. 

This  university  has  four  courses  of  study,  viz :  classic,  scientific,  ladies',  and  En- 
glish. There  are  also  connected  with  it  a  preparatory,  a  musical,  and  a  fine-art 
Separtment.  A  successful  experience  of  twenty-six  years  has  confirmed  the  faculty  in 
its  belief  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  the  true  theory  of  education. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE.  • 

There  are  connected  with  the  college  a  preparatory  school  and  a  medical  department, 
the  latter  located  at  Cleveland.  The  preparatory  course  occupies  throe  years  and  the 
collegiate  four.  Special  students  in  elementary  or  analytic  chemistry  are  received 
and  the  faculty  have  arranged  a  course  of  instruction  for  graduates  who  are  desirous 
of  prosecuting  the  study  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the  course  prescribed  in 
colleges  generally  in  the  country. 

WITTENBERG  COLLEGE. 

The  courses  of  study  are  collegiate,  select,  preparatory,  and  theologic.  The  pre- 
paratory department  is  designed  to  fit  students  for  college  and  to  give  to  such  as 
aesire  it  a  business-education.  The  theologic  department  is  open  for  members  of  every 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  who  possess  the  requisite  attainments  and  a  Christian 
character.  Nearly  one- third  of  the  students  in  attendance  on  the  c<dlegeare  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

As  respects  colleges,  universities,  higher  female  seminaries,  and  academies  in  general, 
the  report  of  Mr.  Harvey  says :  *'  Blanks  for  reports  were  sent  to  all  these  institutions. 
It  is  regretted  that  some  have  not  responded.'^ 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  forty  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State,  all  au- 
thorized by  law  to  confer  degrees ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  many  of  them  have  not 
adequate  means  to  furnish  such  an  education  as  the  students  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  receive.  Some  college- presidents  have  recommended,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  graduation,  that  all  collegiate  degrees  be  abolished.  While 
this  may  not  be  desirable,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  State  cannot 
justly  control  theexercis")  of  this  privilege  by* appointing  a  board  of  visitors  and  exam-  ^ 
iners  empowered  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  graduation  and  to  examine  candidates.  A  * 
large  number  of  the  colleges  should  be  called  academies,  as  they  are  such  in  reality, 
and  there  is  no  school  in  the  State  that  con  be  properly  called  a  university.  These  in- 
stitutions are,  however,  important  agencies  in  educational  effort  and  are  doin^  excel- 
lent if  not  indispensable  work  by  furnishing  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  those  locietlities  that  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  them.  Nevertheless,  if  they 
are  not  colleges  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  confer 
college-degrees. 

Institutions  of  a  lower  grade  than  oollegesseem  also  to  be  enjoying  a  satisfactory  de- 
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gree  of  prosperity.  There  is  really  no  antagonism  of  parpose  or  interest  between  the 
&ee  high  schools  and  these  institutions.  Their  aims  are  identical,  and  their  courses  of 
study  ought  to  be  so  nearly  alike  that  pupils  can  be  transferred  from  one  kind  of  school 
to  another  without  hinderance  to  their  advancement.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  desir- 
able that  principals  of  high-schools,  seminaries  for  both  sexes,  and  academies  make 
an  effort  to  agree  upon  a  course  of  study  to  be  adhered  to  throughout  the  State  as 
nearly,  uniform  as  the  peculiarities  of  some  schools  in  organization  and  management 
will  permit.  This  uniform  course  of  study  should  also  be  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  for  matriculation  in  colleges.  It  may  be  necessary,  also,  to  make  im- 
portant changes  in  the  usual  curriculum  of  college-studies.  It  is  theopinion  of  many  col- 
lege-men that  these  changes  can  be  ma^e  without  materially  lowering  the  present  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  for  matriculation  or  lessening  the  efficiency  of  college-instr notion. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fourteen  colleges,  institntes,  and  seminaries  in  this  State  for  the  higher  edncation 
of  young  ladies,  with  1(52  professors  and  instructors— 43  gentlemen  and  119  ladies — 
report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,133  pupils,  of  whom  1,195  are  in  collegiate  and  358 
in  preparatory  departments,  the  grade  of  the  remaining  580  not  being  designated.  In 
all  but  two  of  these  colleges  the  collegiate  classification  of  pupils  is  given,  and  aggre- 
l^ates  as  follows:  in  the  freshman-year,  236;  sophomore,  199;  junior,  149;  senior,  146; 
m  partial  courses,  121 ;  post-graduate-studies,  24;  and  in  ornamental  only,  12.  Music — 
vocal  and  instrumental — drawing,  painting,  and  French  form  a  part  of  the  course  in 
all  these  institutions  and  in  all  but  one  German  also;  while  in  three  Italian  and  in  one 
Spanish  are  added  to  these.  Chemic  laboratories  and  philosophic  cabinets  are  re- 
ported in  ten,  natural-history-mnsenms  in  eight;  four  have  astronomic  observatories; 
while  one  withont  the  observatory  has  a  telescope;  five  report  art-galleries,  one  of 
which  is  claimed  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  in  the  State  f  another  **  fine,"  another  **  small ;" 
and  the  same  number  report  gymnasia  or  some  means  of  physical  culture.  All  but  one 
have  libranes,  the  largest  nnmbering  2,500  volumes,  the  smallest  284;  five  number 
2,000  or  more,  and  the  same  number  1,000  or  more  volumes;  the  remaining  three,  284, 
500,  and  600  volumes,  respectively. 

ataiisUcal  mmmary  of  schools  for  prof esHonal  instruction. 


Names  of  schook  for  profeMlonal  in- 
iitraction. 


SCHOOLS  OP  THEOLOOr. 

0«rmnii  Methodfgl-Epfflcopal  Seminary, 
German  Wallace  CdUeffe 

Heidelberg  Tbeolof^Ical  Seminary 

Laoe  Theological  Seminary 

Mt.  St.  Mary'iiof  the  West 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary 

Theologic  department,  Oberlin  College. 

Theologio«department,  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity  

Theological  Seminary,  Xenla. 

Theological  Seminary  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Theological  Seminary  of  St  Charles  Bor- 
romeo 

Union  Biblical  Seminary 

Wittenberg  College  theologic  depart- 
ment  


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


Law-school,  Cincinnati  College 

Law-school,  Wilberforce  University . 
Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College  .. 


SCHOOLS  OP  mDICIlVE. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery  

Cleveland  Medical  College 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 


30 


10 


108 

50 

204 


CorparatB  prop(;r1y,  &cr. 


£3 


4^ 


$12,044 


415.000 


(*) 


30.000 
100,000 


is 


$30,000 


150,000 


60,000 


60.000 
6,000 


60.000 


30,000 


§1 


$12,000 


250.000 


30,473 
2.300 


$1,000 


16,000 


14» 


90      400 

■"6i 


0 
4.000 


*0 


4,00U 

11,  ■ 


12,000 

ii'ooo 


3,500 
4,000 


.....      11.000 

CjQOgl 


6,000 


0 

50 

3,000 


SCO 
2.000 
2,000 


*  Property  not  separate  flrom  that  of  the  university,  f'^^cl  by 
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Schools  of  medicine— ConUnaed. 
tar 

12, 
11 
11 

7 
17 

7 

3 

4 

7 

8 
11 

• 

90 
165 

58 
143 

65 

62 

153 

3 

'$66,'66o 

"26,' 666 
3,000 

350,000 

$40,000 
40,000 

100,000 
80,000 
50,000 
20,000 
*2.00Q 
♦50d 

300,000 

$6,000 
7,700 
5,000 

Mloml  Medical  College 

Starling  Medical  College  and  Hospital  ... 
Eclectic  Medical  InKtItute 

300 

Homeopathic  Hospital  College 

8,781 

1,800 

2,100 

300 

1.000 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

100 

(^ocinnfUi  College  of  Pharmacy 

100 

CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  Baldwhi  University. 

schools  of  science. 

Ohio  Agricnltnral  and  Mechanical  College . 

Scientific  department  of  Denlson  ITnlver- 

glty 

$500,000 

»0,000 

.... 

t6 

:2i4 

Scientific  department  of  Oberlin  College. . 
Toledo  UnlTcrsity  of  Arts  and  Trades .... 

*  Apparatus. 


f  With  64  preparatory. 


X  Includes  a  ladies'  department. 


OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

It  was  not  nntil  1870  that  Ohio  took  deci8ive  action  on  the  land-grant  made  her 
for  this  school  in  18G2.  Then,  by  decision  of  the  trnstees  appointed  by  the^ legislature, 
it  was  located  in  Franklin  County,  about  two  miles  north  of  Columbus,  the  citizens 
of  that  county  havinff  offered  $300,000  to  secure  it.  Of  this  snm  $111,000  .went  for  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  of  320  acres  ;  $112,000  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  needed 
buildings,  and  $75,000  to  the  furnishing  of  these  and  supplying  them  with  apparatus. 
In  September,  1873^  the  first  session  was  opened  in  the  yet  uncompleted  buildings,  with 
7  resident  professors  and  30  students,  distributed  n  early  equally  among  the  first  three 
years  of  its  proposed  course  of  from  four  to  six  years.  A  formal  opening,  with  some 
accessions  to  the  list  of  students,  took  place  in  the  legislative  hall  at  Columbus  on 
January  2, 1874.  The  proceeds  of  the  land-grant  having  reached  $500,000  and  the  income 
from  this,  $30,000,  it  has  before  it  a  fair  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness. 

TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY  OP  ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

Mr.  Jesnp  W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  has  donated  160  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $80,000, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  for  the  endowment  of  the  Toledo  University  of 
Arts  and  Trades.  A  corporation  under^he  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  organ- 
ized to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  trust  to  the  full  extent  that  means  can  be  secured. 
Mr.  William  H.  Raymond,  of  California,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Toledo,  has  purchased  a 
building  in  Toledo  to  be  used  as  a  naclens  for  the  first  work  of  the  university,  and  the 
property  by  him  donated  is  to  be  use.d  eventually  to  establish  the  Ravmond  School  of 
Mining  as  a  part  of  the  university.  The  object  of  the  founders  of  this  institution  is 
to  provide  young  men  and  women  with  facilities  for  acquiring  advanced  knowledge  in 
the  arts  and  trades.  The  trustees  solicit  donations  of  money,  books,  engravings, 
models,  Sui.,  that  the  Institution  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  use- 
fulness. 

•  BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Eleven  of  these  schools  for  commercial  training  exist  in  Ohio,  situated  in  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Mt.  Union,  Sandusky,  Springfield,  Toledo,  and  Zanes-  * 
ville.    They  present  an  aggregate  of  38  instructors  and  2,713  students. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OP  DEAF  MUTES. 

It  is  but  recently  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  open  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  in  connection  with  the  regular  public-school-systems  of  cities.  Such  a 
school  has  been  in  operation  in  Cleveland  a  little  over  a  year.  In  January  last  it  had 
twelve  pupils,  instrncted  by  a  lady  teacher,  on  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum. 
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aiRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

The  trnstees  of  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  in  their  fourth  annual  report, 
state  that  **  the  institution  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  successfully  working  out 
,  the  beneficent  designs  of  the  legislature  in  its  establishment.  The  improvement  of  the 
inmates  has  been  no  less  marked  than  in  former  years.''  The  progress  of  the  school  has 
been  vei^  satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  **  older  pupils  who  have  been 
longest  in  the  schools  would  not  suffer  in  competition  with  those  of  their  respective 
ages  and  opportunities  in  other  schools  in  the  State.  Some  of  them,  designing  to  be- 
come teachers,  have  acquitted  themselves  so  well  as  to  be  already  useful  helpers  in  the 
school-room."  Each  inmate  is  expected  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  time  daily  to  domes- 
tic work  in  some  department,  under  competent  supervision.  '  The  improvement  notioe- 
able  in  all  the  industrial  departments  is  especially  manifest  in  the  sewing-rooms. 

The  trustees  call  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent  in  reference  to  a 
department  in  which  the  more  deprav<3  may  be  kept  from  contact  with  others,  and 
also  to  the  suggestion  in  reference  to  such  a  modification  of  the  law  as  will  allow  tlie 
retention,  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  of  inmates  beyond  the  age  now  prescribed.  The 
necessity  of  adequate  appropriations  is  also  urged  upon  the  legislature.  The  appropri- 
ation for  last  y^ar  was  f31.328.57. 

HISTORIC   REVIEW  OP  THE  PUBIJC-SCHOOL-8Y8TEM.* 

The  cession  by  the  original  States,  especially  Virginia,  of  lands  claimed  by  them 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  the  origin  of  the  pnblic-school-system  of  Ohio  and  the 
other  Northwestern  States.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1785,  a  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  every  township  (640  acres)  was  expressly  reserved  from  sale  "  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  within  said  township."  These  *'  school-sections  "  were 
for  along  time  the  only  support  or  endowment  of  the  public  schools.  The  ordinance 
of  1787,  "for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,"  confirmed  the  provisions 
of  "  the  land-ordinance  and  made  the  declaration  that  schools  and  the  means  of  edncation 
shall  forever  be  encouraged.''  Subsequently  two  entire  townships  were  granted  for 
the  endowment  of  a  university  and>  one  entire  township  for  an  academy  or  college. 
The  surface  of  the  State  contained  25,576,960  acres ;  therefore,  the  provision  for  educa- 
tion was :  for  schools,  710,471  acres ;  for  colleges,  69,120  acres— making  a  total  of  779,591 
acres. 

The  whole  thirty -sixth  part  of  the  surface  of  Ohio,  originally  guaranteed  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1785,  has  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools 
in  the  State ;  though,  notwithstanding  this  noble  grant,  it  was  nearly  forty  years  before 
a  sufficient  and  permanent  system  of  schools  was  established. 

The  early  governors  of  Ohio  all  urged  the  subject  of  education  on  the  legislatures,  and 
various  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  were  made.  These,  however,  were 
ineffectual,  and  it  became  evidenl^  that,  as  the  lands  in  their  wild  state  could  yield  no 
income,  eventually  a  school-tax  must  be  levied.  In  January,  1821,  an  act  was  passed, 
authorizing  voluntary  taxation  by  school-districts,  for  the  support  of  schools.  This 
law  constituted  an  epoch  in  one  particular,  that  of  establishing  the  principle  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  schools,  but,  from  various  causes,  it  was  inoperative  m  most  sec- 
tions of.  the  State.  In  1825  another  act  was  passed,  making  the  levy  of  a  school-tax 
imperative  throughout  the  State,  f  be  assessment  was  half  a  mill  on  a  dollar.  In  1829 
this  was  increased  to  three-fourths  of  a  mill  and  in  1836  to  one  and  a  half  mills. 

This  law  was,  in  fact,  the  real  formation  of  the  Ohio  system  of  public  schools.  The 
progress  of  these  schools  during  the  next  thirty-five  years  may  be  judged  by  the  two 
following  tables,  showing  the  increase  of  income  and  of  numbers : 

Table  exhibiting  financial  progress. 


Yenrg. 

Total  amouDt 
of  all  ftindii. 

Total  amount 
of  propeny. 

Percent. 

ie25 

$»,763 

57,750 

163.500 

530,000 

507,333 

535,585 

551.039 

1,045,611 

2,349.829 

2,750,432 

8, 749, 917 

3,619.925 

2,822,100 

2.906,020 

$59,587,336 
76. 527, 336 
97.777,000 
114.777,000 
128.353.657 
144,160.469 
439,966,340. 
507,581.911 
593,396,848 
866. 929. 982 
860,877.354 
820.661,037 
849, 414, 579 
840,800,031 

i 

44 

18J9  

1834 

1838  

1841 

4 

1845 

31 

1850 

14 

1852 .- 

2 

1833 

3  5-6 

ia>4 

3  MO 

1853 

3  1-5 

1856 

31-5 

1857 

3i 

18:)8 

3i 

1859 

*By  E.  D.  Mansfield,  LI^  D. 
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1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1849. 
18)3. 
1844. 
1815. 
1846. 
1^47. 
1848. 
1849. 
1830. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 


Number  of  papUi  eiLTolled. 


Male.       Female.     Aggregate. 


76.975 
57,539 


76,047 

5.544 

24,239 

25,698 

10.794 

19.634 

33.232 

50,211 

213. 738 

236.827 

238,571 

240. 152 


944.089 
357,547 
297,966 
320.386 
326,628 
322.253 


69,465 
51,467 


61,823 

3,967 

20,503 

23, 172 

8,520 

15,029 

30, 6-26 

44,419 

153,870 

184. 90a 

207,426 

197,560 


209.663 
311.477 

263,349 
"282,961 
283.005 
277,781 


146,440 
109,000 
254,612 


137,870 

9,511 

44,742 

46,870 

19,314 

34,863 

63,858 

94.630 

357,608 

421,733 

445, 997 

437,712 


453,752 
669,024 
561.315 
003.347 
611,730 
600.034 


In  1648  the  namber  of  enrolled  pnpils  was  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  popalation,  in 
1859  the  proportion  was  25  ijer  cent.,  showing  how  rapidly  the  people  had  grown  into 
an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  popular  eancation. 

Ufdver^Hes  and  colleges,— The  lands  granted  for  the  endowment  of  a  university  and 
college  were  loaned  out  at  an  early  day  when  they  were  worth  little;  the  consequence 
was  that  the  income  from  these  lands  fell  far  short  of  the  intention.  In  fact,  the  larger 
part  of  the  income  of  these  institutions  (at  Athens  and  Oxford)  was  supplied  from  tui- 
tion-fees and  private  contributions.  Though  they  have  sent  out  many  graduates,  it  is 
simply  matter  of  history  that  they  have  failed  in  their  object,  which  was  to  establish 
universities.    Corporate  or  private  institutions  have  succeeded  far  better. 

In  the  mean  time  the  State  chartered  many  other  institutions  sust>ained  by  individual 
or  denominational  funds,  some  of  which  have  grown  to  be  important  institutions  for 
higher  learning.  To  understand  their  incorporation  and  objects  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  up  to  1850,  a  special  incorporation  was  necessary ;  but,  after  that,  any  association 
might  take  out  a  charter,  on  4:ertain  conditions. 

From  1803  to  1850,  there  were  chartered  in  the  State,  by  special  acts,  56  universities 
and  colleges.  Of  these,  29  are  now  in  existence,  and  several  of  them  are  important 
institutions.  There  are  now  36  institutions  in  Ohio  which  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  universities  and  colleges. 

Academies  and  seminaries. — Yrom  1803  to  1860,  there  were  chartered  of  this  kind  of 
schools,  161.  Of  these  only  31  are  now  in  existence,  but  in  the  mean  time  many  others 
have  risen  up^  so  that  the  whole  number  is  about  80.  Some  of  these  are  chartered  and 
others  not.  In  1859,  the  number  of  academies  and  seminaries  was  given  as  follows : 
"  Academies,  90;  teachers,  404 ;  pupils,  6,721."  The  number  of  institutions  and  pupils 
is  now  somewhat  reduced,  but  they  still  form  an  important  element  in  the  education 
of  the  State. 

In  the  mean  time  a  new  class  of  institutions  has  arisen  which  properly  come  under 
this  head,  although  more  special  in  their  object.    These  are : 

Normal  schools  and  commercial  colleges, — There  are  in  the  State  at  least  20  of  these, 
which  more  than  make  up  the  loss  of  academies,  so  called.  This  kind  of  education  is 
popular,  because  it  professes  to  teach  two  things  which  are  valuable  in  the  market: 
the  one  how  to  become  teachers  and  the  other  bow  to  become  men. 

Special  instruction, — Under  this  head  are  included  the  schools  of  public  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  taught  by  regular  teachers,  but  confined  to  and  controlled  by  these 
institutions.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  they  are  as  follows :  the  Stat-e  Reform- 
School,  thirteen  orphan  asylums,  five  houses  of  refuge,  and  the  work-house.  In  these 
places  education  is  regularly  going  on, 'but  they  aro  not  included  under  any  other  class 
of  schools. 

Progress  of  institutions  supported  independently  of  State-funds, — Under  this  head  are 
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included  universities  and  colleges,  academies  and  seminaries,  iheologlc,  law,  medical, 
commercial,  private,  and  parochial  schools.  The  growth  of  these  institutions  since 
1859  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1859. 

1873. 

Institutiong 

m 

965 
30.425 

683 

1,610 

63,000 

Teachers .*. 

Students ','.'. 

This  is  an  approximation,  but  a  close  one. 

^  Private  schools  and  academies  are  declining,  because  they  are  in  immediate  competi- 
tion with  the  public  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  and  parochial  and  tech- 
nic  schools  are  advancing. 

HKNRY  L.  HITCHCOCK,  D.  D. 

This  eminent  edacator  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  though  Connecticut  blood  ran  in  his 
veins.  His  father — a  lawyer  of  the  State,  a  Congressman  from  it,  18l6-'18,  afterward 
a  judge  of  its  supreme  court,  and  for  many  years  chief  justice — had  migrated  from 
Connecticut  in  1806  to  Burton,  in  Geauga  County,  after  graduating  at  Yale  and  study- 
ing law  at  Cheshire.  At  Burton,  Henry  was  born,  October  31, 1813 ;  prepared  there  for 
college,  and  in  1828,  being  then  15,  entered  Yale  as  freshman.  On  his  graduation 
in  1832,  youth  of  19  as  he  was,  he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Burton,  where 
he  had  begun  his  studies,  and  for  two  years  taught  successfully.  Subsequently  studying 
theology  in  the  Lane  Seminary  under  Dr.  Beecher,  he  was  ordained  in  1837  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Morgan,  Ashtabula  County ;  there  made  himself  a  name,  and  after  two  years 
and  a  half  of  useful  labor  was  called  to  the  State  capital  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church.  Here  be  remained  for  fifteen  years,  an  exceedingly  admired  and  faith- 
ful minister,  his  reputation  spreading  through  the  State  and  his  influence  becoming 
every  year  more  powerful.  Then  came  an  election — which  did  him  honor — to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  where  for  some  years  there  had  been  difficiuties 
about  management  and  where  a  man  was  wanted  who  could  command  wide  confidence, 
restore  lost  harmony,  raise  greatly-needed  means,  and  hold  the  college  in  a  high  posi- 
tion. The  choice  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  the  place  wa8  a  declaration  to  the  world  that 
he  was  the  wise,  good,  influential,  and  respected  man  the  college  needed;  and  his 
administration  justified  the  judgment  the  trustees  had  formed.  He  enterod  on  his 
work  as  president  in  July,  1855,  and  Continued  in  it  till  his  death,  June  28,  1873, 
though  for  the  two  years  before  his  death  he  laid  aaide  the  presidential  name.  A  great 
success  attended  his  endeavors  to  revive  the  college.  Its  friends  were  re-united,  its 
opponents  were  hushed,  its  debts  were  liquidated,  and  in  spite  of  vast  financial  troubles, 
affecting  the  whole  country,  $175,000  were  put  into  its  productive  fund. 

His  influence  with  the  students,  too,  was  wonderful.  His  sermons  in  the  chapel  won 
their  admiration,  his  obvious  integrity  secured  for  him  their  confidence,  his  excellent 
instructions  commanded  their  respect,  and  his  genially  kind  courtesy  to  them  gained 
him  their  affection,  so  that  no  student  ever  was  known  to  put  on  him  any  of  those  little 
insults  which  the  officers  of  colleges  sometimes  receive. 

Twelve  years  of  exhausting  labor, however,  broke  him  down, and  though  nine  months 
of  European  journeying  somewhat  recruited  him,  his  old  strength  never  came  fully 
back  after  186^.  He  had  to  gradually  lighten  his  previously  great  labors  and  earnestly 
desired  and  sought  release  from  them,  but,  as  no  one  could  be  found  willing  to  succeed 
him  while  he  lived,  had  to  work  on  till,  in  June,  1873,  an  exhausting  journey  brought 
him  to  his  bed,  never  to  rise  again.  His  task  was  done;  and  fistiling  gradually,  he  fell 
finally  asleep  in  the  Redeemer  he  had  trusted  in,  leaving  behind  him,  as  the  monument 
of  his  great  labors,  a  college  well  established  and  a  multitude  of  nobly  educated  youth. 

SOLOMON   HOWARD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

This  other  eminent  Ohioan  was  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  having  been  bom  there 
November  11, 1811.  Dr.  Howard  began  his  college-life  at  Miami  University  when  he 
was  17,  and  removing  thence  to  Augusta  College,  in  Kentucky,  graduated  with 
honor  in  1833,  then  being  somewhat  over  22.  On  nis  graduation  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri,  accepted  the  position  and  served  in  it  some 
time,  receiving  ordination  to  the  ministry  meanwhile.  His  qualifications  as  an  edu- 
cator having  gained  him  reputation,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware,  and  served  there  successfully  from  1843  to  1845.  Then  he 
became  president  of  the  Springfield  Female  Colle^,  acting,  also,  as  principal  of  the 
Springfield  High  School.  In  1852  he  was  made  president  of  Ohio  University,  at  Athens, 
uid  for  twenty  years  did  noble  service  there.    A  broken  coustitution  compelled  him  to 
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remit  his  labors  and  seek  feat  and  health  in  California.  It  was  sought  too  late,  how- 
ever. Though  the  airs  of  California  benefited  him  and  eased  him,  he  still  went  down- 
ward, till,  in  1873,  the  strong  mind  ceased  from  action  and  the  educator  went  to  his 
rest. 

CHARLES  p.  M'lLTAIlTE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

This  other  great  citizen  of  Obio  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  March  12, 1873,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  75.  A  native  of  Barlington,  New  Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1816,  and  after- 
ward for  some  time  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Greorgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  he  was, 
£rom  tbe  outset,  evidently  destined  to  distinction.  Of  noble  presence,  an  eye  that  kindled 
as  he  spoke,  a  countenance  that  played  with  every  emotion,  a  voice  that  could  be  musical 
or  thunderous  at  his  will,  and  a  mind  of  lofty  power  and  thorough  culture,  he  was  one  of 
the  born  princep  of  the  world.  In  1825,  when  only  27,  he  was  made  professor  of  ethics 
and  chaplain  at  West  Point  Academy,  where  bis  religious  influence  among  the  cadets 
became  so  great  that  Army  officers  indulged  alarm  lest  an  undue  proportion  of  tho 
students  should  become  mmisters,  and  be  lost  to  the  military  service.  The  perception 
of  this  on  his  part  induced  him  to  accept,  in  1827,  a  c£dl  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Delivering  here  to  his  congregation  the  lectures  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianit^y  prepared  by  him  for  his  classes  at  West  Point,  they  attracted  such  gen- 
eral attention  that  he  was  requested  by  the  chief  citizens  of  New  York  City  to  repeat 
them  there.  This  was  done  in  the  chapel  of  the  University,  and  great  audiences  were 
held  enchained  by  them.  These  lectures  were  subsequently  printed,  and  have  passed 
through  a  great  number  of  editions.  He  became,  in  1831,  professor  of  tbe  evidences  of 
revealed  religion  in  the  university,  and  the  next  year  bishop  of  the  Protestant-Epis- 
copal Charch  in  Ohio,  and,  ex  officio,  president  of  the  theologic  seminary  of  the  Church 
at  Gambier.  Bemoving  after  some  years  to  Cincinnati,  he  gave  himself,  in  connection 
with  his  other  labors,  to  the  publication  of  important  works  on  the  chief  theologic 
topics  of  the  period,  which  made  a  great  impression.  But  such  work  proved  too  ex- 
hausting. Tendencies  to  apoplexy  became  threatening,  and  frequent  visits  to  Europe 
had  to  be  resorted  to,  to  keep  these  in  check.  It  was  in  such  a  visit  that  a  cold,  taken 
from  brief  exposure,  brought  him  to  his  end. 

OTHER  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Emma  Dubach,  a  young  teacher  in  the  German  department  of  the  sixth  district 
of  Cincinnati,  died  during  the  session  of  1872-73.  She  is  said  to  have  done  her  work 
skillfully  and  well,  with  a  natural  tact  in  management  of  children  and  an  aptitude  in 
teaching  which  gave  promise  of  much  excellence. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Belknap,  also  of  Cincinnati,  died  during  the  same  session,  after  eighteen 
years  of  faithful  service  in  the  schools,  first  in  the  regular  branches  and  afterward  in 
the  drawing  department.  Persevering,  conscientious,  self-sacrificing,  she  continued  her 
labors  even  when  exhausted  nature  demanded  repose,  and  only  rested  from  them  when 
labor  was  no  longer  possible. 

Mr.  He^ann  Meisner,  who  had  served  as  a  teacher  for  ton  years  in  Cincinnati,  and 
had  risen  to  a  principalship  a  few  months  before  his  death,  passed  from  his  labors  also 
in  1873,  after  having  won  himself  an  honorable  position  by  steady,  unobtrusive,  and 
honest  work,  work  that  looked  only  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  threw  selfish  con- 
siderations entirely  into  the  shade. 
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OREOON. 

fFrom  report  of  Hon.  Sylyeater  0.  Simpson,  State-superintendent  of  pnbUo  instmction,  for  Che  jew  ended 
^  AprU  1,  1873.1 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  INTEREST  ON  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL-FUND. 


Amonnt  in  coin 

Amount  in  currency.. 

Tolal 


1871-72. 


$19.  GS6  43 
19.826  S8 


39,45^71 


ISTS-TS. 


$22.953  51 
9,466  84 


39,419  75 


The  distribution  for  1871-'72  was  the  first  ever  made,  and  indnded  interest  gathered 
daring  two  years.    This  acconnts  for  the  decrease  in  the  amount  distribated  for 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Amount  apportioned  to  districts  at  last  apportionment (49)  454  17 

Amount  of  district-tax  levied  and  collected.  ..\ 71,152  04 

Amount  paid  teachers  from  district-tax 28,865  32 

Amount  paid  teachers  from  rate-bill  and  subscriptions 45, 640  38 

Amount  paid  teachers  from  county-funds 60,437  85 

Amount  of  incidentar  expenses 35,977  65^ 

Amount  paid  for  building  school-houses 2,352  45 

Value  of  school-houses 1 236,001  10 

Value  of  other  school-property ; 76,238  89 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Number  of  districts  reporting 1  642 

Number  of  le^al  voters  reported 21,547 

Number  of  children  of  school-age — males,  19,391 ;  females,  18,049 37, 440 

Increase  over  last  year i 928 

Average  attendance  reported 15,:^ 

Number  of  quarters  school  was  taught l,002f 

Average  number  of  quarters  school  was  taught,  per  district •  1.5 

Number  of  teacbers  reported 607 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  month |47  54 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month *....  $43  79 


The  superintendent  says :  "  The  foregoing  statistics  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  strictly 
correct.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  particular  in  which  they  are  perfectly  ac- 
curate, owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  most  of  the  superintendents'  re^rts.  There  are 
probably  from  twelve  to  twenty  organized  and  active  school-distncts  in  the  State 
from  which  there  are  no  reports  whatever.  The  average  attendance,  as  appears  from 
the  table,  is  very  small,  but  as  many  of  the  districts  failed  to  report  their  average  at- 
tendance, these  figures  fall  short  of  the  truth.  As  an  example  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
reports  in  this  particular,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  second  district  in  the  State  in 
wealth  and  population  made  no  returns  whatever  excepting  the  number  of  legal  voters 
and  persons  of  school-age.  Yet  this  district  maintained  nourishing  schools,  with  a 
large  attendance,  during  the  entire  year.  Only  three  counties  report  any  expenditures 
in  the  erection  of  school-houses  during  the  year,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  no  new  school-houses  were  built  in  the  other  counties;  there  was  merely  a  failure 
to  report  them.  Possiblv,  in  some  cases,  expenditures  for  this  purpose  were  included 
under  the  head  of  *  incidental  expenseM.'  Making  due  allowance  for  these  inaccura- 
cies, the  figures  probably  approximate  the  truth  nearly  enough  to  show  something  of 
the  condition  of  public-school  interests  in  Oregon,  and  also  what  need  as  well  as  room 
there  is  for  improvement.'' 

SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  new  school-law,  which  went  into  force  January  29, 1873,  provides  for  a  State- 
superintendent,  State-diplomas  and  certificates  for  teachers,  and  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books.   Institutes  are  to  be  held  yearly  in  each  judicial  district  and  at  the  State  capitaL 
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The  State-  and  connty-fund  is  to  be  apportioned  on  the  third  Monday  of  March 
and  in  September,  (optional  with  the  connty-superintendent,)  and  the  sohool-taz  is  to 
be  three  mills  instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  Gandidtftes  for  connty-oertifioates  are  not 
to  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  algebra,  but  the  standard  in  all  other  studies 
is  raised.  All  vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors  are  to  be  immediately  filled  by  elec- 
tion, and  the  clerk  is  required  to  furnish  the  county-superintendent  the  names  and 
.  post-office-address  of  the  directors  within  ten  days  after  election. 

GENERAL  COJ^DITION  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  hinderances  in  the  way, 
the  public  schools  are  steadily  advancing.and  growing  in  character  and  efficiency  and 
the  school-system  is  making  as  rapid  progress  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  consid- 
eriiig  the  youth  of  the  St^te,  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  lack  of 
proper  educational  appliances  and  facilities.  County-superintendents  generally  report 
that  their  schools  are  "  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  condition.'^ 

The  great  needs  of  the  schools  now  are  good  school-houses,  apparatus,  libraries, 
higher  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers,  a  tax-levy  sufficient  to  support  schools 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  and  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance. 

Several  of  the  county^snperintendents  stronffly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  compulsory  attendance  in  the  school-law  and  nearly  all  favor  an  increase 
of  the  tax-levy  &r  school-purposes. 

SCHOOL-HOUSBa 

Beports  received  at  the  superintendent's  office  show  that  there  are  very  few  public- 
achool-buildings  in  the  State  of  suitable  character,  and  probably  not  more  than  two 
or  three  that  have  been  constructed  upon  improved  modern  plans  and  that  are  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  appliances  tor  teaching.  Neither  the  health,  comfort,  nor 
convenience  of  pupils  or  teachers  seems  to  have  been  considered  in  the  selection  of 
sites,  the  style  of  architecture,  or  the  choice  of  furniture.  Manv  of  the  school-building 
are  merely  rough  "  box-houses ''  or  common  board  shanties.  One  county-superintend- 
ent says  that  in  some  of  the  districts  of  his  county  there  are  bams  which  are  better, 
more  costly,  and  more  comfortable  buildings  than  the  school-houses.  This  assertion 
is  not  considered  at  all  extravagant,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  might  be  made  with 
equal  truth  in  the  case  of  other  counties.  In  addition  to  the  inferior  character  of  the 
school-houses,  many  of  them  have  been  damaged  by  ill-usage  and  are  in  bad  condi- 
tion. 

From  the  reports  of  county-superintendents  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  single 
school-library  in  the  State  and  that  no  school  is  thoroughly  supplied  with  proper  ap- 
paratus. A  blackboard  and  some  chalk-crayons  constitute  the  entire  apparatus  of  the 
ordinary  country  school.  The  more  pretentious  city-schools  have  a  few  wall-maps  and 
charts  and— though  very  rarely — globes. 

VISITING  SCHOOLS. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  apparent  lack  of  general  interest  in  the  schools.  It  is 
said  that,  **  aside  from  the  county-superintendents,  generally  nobody  in  Oregon  visits 
the  schools.''  The  teachers  universally  complain  of  the  neglect  of  school-directors  and 
patrons  in  this  particular ;  and  the  lack  of  public  interest  in  the  schools  is  regarded 
as  a  serious  impediment  to  their  advancement.  Parents  are  urged  to  **  pretend  on  in- 
terest, even  if  they  feel  none.  The  pretense  would  be  some  stimulus  to  CM>th  teachers 
and  pupils.    The  reality  would  help  to  advance  every  school  in  the  State." 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  adoption  of  a 
nniform  series  of  text-books  tor  the  entire  State.  The  board  of  education  prepared  a 
course  of  study  and  the  text-books  for  each  study  were  designated  by  the  votes  of  the 
county-superintendents.    These  books  are  adopted  for  four  years  from  October  1, 1873. 

The  uniform  series  has  not  yet  been  fully  introduced,  though  the  work  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Corporal  punishment  is  practiced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  State,  though  generally  resorted  to  only  after  the  failure  of  all  milder  methods. 
The  best  teachers  seem  to  regard  a  frequent  recourse  to  this  method  of  punishment  as 
an  evidence  of  inefficiency  and  incapacity  to  govern. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

No  special  attention  is  given,  in  the  public  schools,  to  the  subject  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, in  a  few  schools  it  is  the  practice  to  read,  daily,  selections  from  the  Bible.  One 
school  is  opened  with  prayer.  Aside  from  these  cases,  none  of  the  schools  have  any  re- 
ligious exercises  and  in  none  is  there  any  regular  instruction  in  morals.    If  teachers 
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are  men  and  women  of  pare  lives  and  correct  habits  they  will  naturally  and  habit- 
ually inculcate  proper  principles  and  modes  of  thought  and  action  among  their  pupils. 
But  there  is  danger  that  where  tQere  is  no  regular  stated  moral  instruction^  this  im- 
portant branch  of  education  may  be  neglected  altogether. 

.    teachers'  institutes. 

During  the  school-year  ended  April  1, 1873,  only  one  teachers'  institute  was  held  in 
the  State,  and  this  was  abandoned  almost  immediately  after  its  organization.  Daring 
the  current  school-year,  four  county-institutes  and  one  State  teacners'  institute  have 
been  held,  the  latter  continuing  five  days.  The  county-institutes  were  tolerably  well 
attended  and  the  exercises  generally  interesting  and  profitable.  It  is  considered  that 
a  very  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  respect. 

teachers'  certificates. 

County-superintendents  are  required,  by  law,  to  hold  four  free  examinations  for 
teachers  during  the  year  and  to  "  summon  to  their  assistance"  two  practical  teachers 
to  aid  in  conducting  the  examinations.  No  compensation  is  provided  for  these  assist- 
ants; hence  this  section  of  the  law  is  almost  wholly  inoperative.  Some  of  the  county- 
superintendents  have  made  no  report  concerning  certificates  granted.  The  reports  re- 
ceived sum  up  as  follows :  number  of  first-^ade-certificates  granted,  197 ;  number  of 
second-grade-certificates,  288;  number  of  third-grade-certiticates,33;  and  40  not  classi- 
fied— making  a  total  of  558. 

The  amended  school-law  authorizes  the  State-board  of  education,  at  its  semi-an- 
nual meetings,  to  grant  to  teachers,  upon  examination,  life-diplomas,  State-diplomas, 
(good  throughout  the  State  for  six  years,)  and  State-certificates  of  the  same  gnides  as 
numbers  1  and  2  county-certificates,  good  throughout  the  State  for  two  years  and  sis 
months  respectively. 

When  sitting  for  this  purpose  the  law  empowers  the  board  to  have  not  less  than  four 
professional  teachers  to  assist  it.  Under  this  law  the  State-board  of  examination 
was  organized  in  April,  1873,  and  the  first  examination  was  held  in  the  following  July. 
The  rules  adopted  to  govern  the  examination  of  applicants  and  the  granting  of  diplo- 
mas and  certificates  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Candidates  for  life-  and  State-diplomas  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  indicated,  to  present  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  moi-al  character  and  of  marked  success  in  teaching  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years,  one  year  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

(2)  To  obtain  a  life-diploma  the  applicant  must  answer  90  per  cent,  of  the  questions 
in  each  branch  correctly.  To  obtain  a  Sta-te-diploma,  good  for  six  years,  he  must  an- 
swer 80  per  cent,  of  the  questions  in  each  branch  correctly. 

(3)  Candidates  for  State-certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades  must  present  sat- 
isfa^itory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  of  marked  success  in  teaching '^  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 

(4)  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  good  for  two  years,  the  applicant  must 
attain  90  per  cent,  in  examination  in  each  study.  For  a  State-certificate  of  the  second 
grade,  good  for  six  mouths,  he  must  reach  80  per  cent,  in  each  study. 

education  of  the  CHINESE. 

Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson,  of  Oregon,  says:  " The  education  of  the  Chinese  attracts 
only  ]5rivate  attention  and  efibrt  as  yet,  but,  like  that  of  the  negro,  it  will  gradually 
press  itself  upon  the  public  mind.  They  are  slowly  imbibing  our  ideas,  imitating  our 
dress,  acquiring  our  tastes,  adopting  our  speech  and  uianners.  They  are  quick  to  learn 
our  language  and  literature.  One,  who  began  on  the  1st  of  January  to  learn  his  let- 
ters, now  (in  July)  reads  in  the  Second  Reader,  spells  well,  writes  a  fair  hand,  and 
begins  to  read  the  Testament.  This  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  in  short  lessons, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  in  the  intervals  of  domestic  work.  He  has  also  attended  an  even- 
ing-school for  five  hours  a  week  about  half  the  time.  The  progress  of  othera  may  not 
be  quite  so  rapid,  but  it  is  generally  commendable.  Satisfactory  reports  are  received 
from  the  Chinese  day-school  taught  at  St.  Helen's  Hall,  and  from  the  day-  and  evening- 
schools  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Threo 
or  four  Chinese  Sabbath-schools  continue  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Portland,  with 
some  increase  of  numbers  and  some  improvement  in  results.  We  know  of  none  else- 
where in  the  State.  Private  instruction  is  doubtless  ^iven  the  Chinese  in  many  fami- 
lies. •  »  •  »  They  are  not  likely  to  displace  our  people,  but  rather  to 
open  wider  fields  of  enterprise.  Yet  contact  with  them  must  affect  us  ana  our  children. 
Our  safety  and  our  duty  alike  require  their  education.*' 

CITY  SCHOOLS  OF  PORTLAND. 

Attendance, — The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of 
the  high  school,  is  1,033,  with  an  average  attendance  of  926  and  a  per  cent,  of  89|.  In 
accordance  with  this  statement  it  is  unmistakably  evident  tiiat  through  irregular  at- 
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• 
tendance  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  public  money  is  uselessly  expended,  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  those  who  should  be  benefited  is  lost. 

Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  grammar-department  and  16  per 
cent,  in  the  intermediate,  while  62  per  cent.,  or  over  three-fifths,  are  in  the  primary 
schools. 

Course  of  hutniction, — ^During  the  last  vacation  a  course  of  instruction  was  agreed 
upon,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year  of  1673  and  to  be  carried  out 
as  rapidly  as  the  standing  of  the  pupils  would  admit.  Under  the  present  system  each 
teacher  has  but  one  grade  of  pupils,  divided  into  two  classes.  One  year  is  allowed  for 
the  work  of  each  of  the  six  ^ades.  In  six  years  from  the  time  a  pupil  enters  the 
public  schools  he  will  be  admitted  into  the  high  school,  provided  he  has  been  saccess- 
nil  in  passing  every  examination. 

Phonetics,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science  are  taught  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  primary  department.  Physiology  and  philosophy  have  been  introduced  into 
the  first  grade  of  the  grammar-department,  and  more  time  and  attention  will  for  the 
iutore  be  given  by  the  grammar-pupils  to  these  branches  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
case.  The  natural  world  will  no  longer  remain  a  sealed  volume  to  them  while  they 
are  being  crammed  with  rules  of  arithmetic,  rules  of  parsing,  and  lists  of  names  in 
geography. 

Compulsory  education, — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Portland  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  from  600  to  700  children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  who  attend  no  school 
whatever,  of  whom,  doubtless,  500  should  attend  school,  and  probably  one-half  of  this 
number,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  do  not  read  and  write  with  any  facility.  Any  system 
of  education  which  admits  such  a  margin  of  ignorance  to  harass  and  cripple  its  move- 
ments will  fail  of  effecting  the  great  ends  of  economy  and  security  to  the  State.  A  com- 
pulsory law  is  greatly  needed.  But  a  **  formal  protest "  is  entered  "  against  the  use  of 
the  word  *  compulsory,'  which  is  *  a  red  rag  shaken  before  the  free  American  people,'  to 
keep  their  pr^udices  alive  against  the  most  obWons  and  safe,  as  it  is  the  most  needed, 
rdbmi  of  the  day."  It  is  proposed  to  "  re^lafie  "  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
So  evident  is  the  right  of  the  State  .to  legislate  in  this  matter,  that  it  is  confideutly 
affirmed  that  school-attendance  in  Oregon  would  long  since  have  been  regulated,  but 
for  the  use  of  an  obnoxious  word. 

Reform-schooh — ^A  reform-school-incorporation  was  organized  in  Portland,  in  April, 
1873. 

Teachertf  institute,— -Tha  first  session  of  the  Multnomah  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  in  Portland,  in  July,  lhf7.),  continuing  two  days. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Information  has  been  received  from  three  schools  for  secondary  edncation,  two  of  which 
are  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  one  for  both  boys  and  girls.  With  16  instructors— 
11  gentlemen  and  5  ladies — the  attendanqp  ia  275  pupils,  187  of  whom  are  boys  and  88 
g\T\B ;  64  stud^  classic  and  35  modem  languages  and  16  are  preparing  for  college. 

Among  the  institutions  for  imparting  such  instruction  in  the  State,  the  Portland 
Academy  and  Female  Seminary  seems  to  deserve  mention,  presenting  7  teachers  and 
145  pnpils  its  catalogue  for  1873 ;  its  studies  reaching  up  from  a  primary  English 
course  through  preparatory,  sub-junior.  Junior,  and  senior-classes,  and  the  last  three 
embracing  the  classic  and  modem  languages,  while  music  ruus  throughout  the  course. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson  writes  also  of  other  institutions  thus :  "  At  the  Albany  Colle- 
jpate  Institnte,  which  I  visited  December  1, 1  found  130  pupils  in  three  departments,  be- 
sides that  of  music  and  book-keeping.  Four  lady  pupils  were  graduated  at  the  close  of 
last  year.  The  building  is  large,  and  rooms  coramodions,  all  paid  for,  and  a  fund,  iu 
note^  pays  $600  to  |700  per  year.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Academy  is  still  sustained 
and  the  Roman-Catholic  schools  are  reported  to  be  flourishing.  The  Bishop  Scott 
Grammar-School  is  doing  a  good  educational  work  and  St.  Helen^  Hall  is  also  train- 
ing a  large  number  of  pupils." 

The  former  of  the  two  last-named  institutions  reports  9  instractors  for  the  year  1873, 
and  a  conrse  embracing  English,  classic,  and  modern  languages,  with  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  and^rt.  The  latter  reports  8  instructors  and  136  pupils  in  English, 
French,  and  German,  with  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  A  philosophic  cabinet,  a  natu- 
nd-history-musenm,  and  a  gymnasium  are  among  its  advantages. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  University  at  Eugene  is  not  yet  opened,  the  bnilding  promised  it  by  the 
city  and  county  not  being  completed.    It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  ready  in  1874. 

CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

The  Christian  College,  at  Monmouth,  has  two  separate  courses,  classic  and  scien- 
tific, the  one  securing  to  the  students  that  complete  it  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ; 
the  other,  that  of  bacnelor  of  sciences.  Music  is  made  a  specialty,  classes  being  formed 
in  it  and  exercise  in  it  mingled  with  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  each  day. 
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M'MINNVILLE  COLLEGE. 

McMinnville  College  has  added  to  its  faculty  teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  and 
makes  the  same  division  of  its  courses  as  the  Christian  College.  It  offers  also  to  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  advantages  of  a  normal  department,  in  which, 
without  extra  charge,  they  may  be  drilled  in  all  the  common  English  stndies  of  the 
schools  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction. 

PACIFIC   UNIVERSITY. 

Pacific  University  presents  a  college-course,  a  scientific  course,  a  ladies'  course,  and 
a  normal  course.  The  standard  for  admission  into  these  is  higher  than  in  some  other 
institutions  of  the  western  coast  and  indicates  a  disposition  to  secure  a  very  fair  de- 
gree of  scholarship. 

WILLAMETTE  UNIVERSITY. 

Willamette  University  appears  also  to  aim  at  this,  and  its  graduating  exercises  in 
the  summer  of  1873  excited  great  enthusiasm.  It  has  a  classic,  scientific,  medical,  and 
normal  course,  together  witb  a  musical  department. 

In  all  these  institutions  lady  students  find  adnlission,  and  their  declared  experience 
is  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  the  college-course  as  well  as  in  the  preparatory. 
The  valedictorian  at  Willamette  at  the  last  commencement  was  a  lady,  and  no  one  of 
all  the  graduates  in  the  country  seems  to  have  called  forth  such  applause  as  she  se- 
cured. 

Statistical  aumfnary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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*  The  fact  that  the  medical  schools  are  generally  opened  late  in  the  antumn  or  early  in  tho  winter  probably 
explains  the  want  of  returns  of  students  from  the  medical  department  of  Willamette  University,  the  alnami 
of  which  are  reported  to  be  61.    Its  first  medical  class  graduated  in  1869. 

f  Alumni,  61. 

tThe  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis  is  reported  by  Dr.  Atkinson  to  be  flourishing,  its  students,  indudln^ 
those  in  preparatory  and  partial  courses,  reaching  100. 


BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

One  such,  at  Salem,  reports  1  instructor  and  74  pupUs. 
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PENNSIXTANIA. 

.  [From  report  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickenham,  State-superintendent  of  common  schools,  for  the  year  ended , 

June  ii,  1873.] 

Financial  statement,  ahatving  the  financial  condition  of  the  school'diatricts  of  the  Common' 
wealth,  excluding  Philadelphia. 

BECEIPT8. 

From  collectors,  anseated  lands,  and  all  other  sonrces,  ex- 
clusive of  State-appropriation $6,671,949  93 

From  State-appropriation  for  1872 447,769  39 

Total  receipts 17,119,719  32 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  instmction 3, 424,977  91 

Fael,  contingencies,  &c 1,756,111  73 

Cost  of  school-houses,  including  renting,  repairing,  &o..    1, 477, 831  03 

Total  expenditures 6,658,920  67 

Balance  in  favor  of  districts 460,798  65 

BXPEKDITURES  FOR  TPE  STATE,  INCLUDING  PHILADELPHIA. 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year $4,325,797  47 

Cost  of  building,  ^urchasin^,  and  renting  school-houses 1,753, 812  36 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  fuel,  and  contingencies 8, 235, 120  41 

Total  cost,  including  expenditures  of  all  kinds 8,345,836  41 

Estimated  value  of  school-property 21,750,209  00 

Including  $467,132.84,  the  amount  expended  in  support  oi  the  orphan  schools,  the 
total  sum  expended  for  school-purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  school-department 
for  the  year  1873  was  $8,812,969.25. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

The  following  figures  do  not  include  the  city  of  Philadelphia : 

Whole  number  of  districts 2,050 

Whole  number  of  schools 14,675 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 694,096 

Average  attendance  of  pupils 439,393 

Percentage  of  attendance 63 

Average  length  of  school-term,  in  months. 6.3 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil $0  95 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers 7,866 

Whole  number  of  female 'teachers 9,593 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $41  58 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month $32  44 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  school-tax 7.5 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  building-tax 4. 3 

Amount  of  taxlevied $5,543,985.23 

Amount  of  tax  levied  and  State-appropriation $6,243,285.23 

The  following  school-statistics  are  inclusive  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia: 

Number  of  school-districts  in  the  State 2,050 

Number  of  schools y, 16,305 

Number  of  graded  schools 5,307 

Number  of  school-directors 13,576 

Number  of  superintendents 86 

Number  of  teachers 19,089 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $42  69 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month $34  92 

Average  length  of  school-term,  in  months 6.67 

22b 
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Number  of  pupils : 834,020 

Average  number  of  pupils 611,418 

Percentage  of  attendaDco  upon  total  enrollment "            •        61 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  mouth  per  pupil ^  96 

COMPARISON  OF  STATISTICS  WITH  THOSE  OF    LAST  YEAR. 

Increase  in  number  of  districts 22 

Increase  in  number  of  schools 306 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools 309 

Increase  in  number  of  school-directors 120 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers •  721 

Increase  in  average  length  of  school-term *. 6  days. 

Decrease  in  average  number  of  pupils ,..  293 

Decrease  in  average  number  of  pupils. 24,803 

Increase  in  cost  of  tuition |221,523.94 

Decrease  in  cost  of  buildings,  fuel ,  contingencies,  &c ,  |219, 476. 31 

Increase  of  expenditures  of  all  kinds 1763.63 

"The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school- term  is  owin^  to  the  law  of  1872,  making  the 
minimum  school-term  five  instead  of  four  months.  It  is  gratifying  that  with  this  in- 
increase  of  term  teachers'  salaries  wore  also  increased. 

'^  Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  the  vigorous  growth  of  our  educational  system  than 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  graded  schools. 

^*  The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  the 
long,  cold  winter  and  the  great  quantities  of  snow,  that  almost  stopped  travel  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  for  days  togetlier. 

''  Our  school-houses  cost  over  $1,000,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  thus  show- 
ing that  our  pressing  wants  in  this  respect  haV^e  been  supplied.  Henceforth,  for  some 
years,  we  can  direct  our  chief  energies  to  making  improvements  in  the  schools  them- 
.  selves." 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  graded  schools 3,827 

Number  graded  during  the  year .^ 199 

Number  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children .* 70 

Number  of  schools  well  classified , 9,680 

Number  in  which  books  are  uniform 11,206 

Number  in  which  the  Bible  is  read - 11,418 

Number  in  which  drawing  is  tAUght 1,642 

Number  in  which  vocal  music  is  taught 2,^03 

Number  in  which  any  of  the  higher  branches  are  taught 1, 423 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses :  frame,  7,997 ;  brick  or  stone,  3,776 ;  log,  233 ....  12, 006 

Number  built  during  the  year 498 

Number  unfit  for  use 1,795 

Number  badly  ventilated - 5,475 

Number  without  suitable  outhouses 4,658 

Number  of  first-class  school-houses 2, 134 

Number  with  grounds  of  sufficient  size 5,640 

Number  with  grounds  suitably  improved 1,201 

Number  with  suitable  furniture 5,090 

Number  with  injurious  furniture 2,753 

Number  well  supplied  with  apparatus 1,826 

Number  without  apparatus  worth  mentioning 5,702 

Number  in  which  apparatus  was  increased  during  the  year 578 

teachers'  mSTTTUTES. 

Nnroberof  days  con  tinned ^ • 339 

Whole  number  of  actual  members 12,302 

Number  of  members  engaged  in  teaching  common  schools 8,014 

Number  of  instructors  and  lecturers 478 

Received  for  support  of  institutes :  from  county-treasurer,  $9,355.92;  from 

members,  $3,677.39 ;  from  other  sources,  $5,272.71 $18, 306  02 

Paid  instruct<or8  and  lecturers $10,736  38 

Paid  for  other  expenses $5,322  34 
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RESPECTING  SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

To  estimate  with  accuracy  the  value  of  a  school-system,  four  classes  of  facts  are  in- 
dispensable: (1)  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated,  (2)  the  number  that  attend 
school,  (3)  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  (4)  the  percentage  of  attendance.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  are  means  of  ascertaining  the  three  last-named  facts,  but  no  ac- 
curate enumeration  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  of  school-age.  The  school-ago  is 
between  6  and  21,  and  the  probable  number  of  persons  between  these  ages  is  now 
about  1,200,000.  Of  these  there  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year:  in  public 
schools,  834,020;  in  private  schools,  orphan-homes,  colleges,  &c.,  probably  50,000 
more— making,  in  round  numbers,  900,000.  Of  the  300,000  children  of  school-age  not  ^ 
iu  schdol,  the^reat  majority,  without  doubt,  are  between  15  and  21  years  of  age  aud 
have  already  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  education  ;  but  there  are  still  many  thou- 
sands of  youth  growing  up  to  manhood  almost  wholly  ignorant  and  uncared  for.  Aud 
yet  no  steps  can  be  taken  towards  bringing  them  under  the  operations  of  the  school- 
system  until  it  is  known  who  and  where  they  are,  what  they  are  doing,  and  why  they 
have  not  attended  school.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  legislature  make 
provision  for  taking  a  school-ceusus  at  the  time  of  making  the  next  triennial  assess- 
ment throughout  the  State  and  every  third  year  thereafter. 

DISTRICT-FINANCES. 

The  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  school-purposes  throughout  the  State  last  year 
reach  over  $8,000,000.  All  this  money  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  them  that  the  managemeut.of  the  school-finances 
in  every  district  be  judicious,  economic,  and  honest.  While  it  is  true  that  the  finan- 
cial trust  placed  in  the  hands  of  school-directors  is,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  faith- 
^lly  administered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  somewhat  of  recklessness,  if  not  dishon- 
^ty,  is  chargeable  now  and  then  against  the  guardians  of  education.  Not  one  of  the 
duties  required  by  the  law  can  be  legally  neglected,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  dis- 
tricts that  overlook  one  or  more  of  them,  and  some  that  habitually  overlook  them  all. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority,  without  recourse  to 
the  courts,  to  compel  School-directors  to  perform  all  their  duties.  A  change  in  the  law 
should  provide  a  remedy  for  this  growing  evil. 

RECUSANT  DISTRICT. 

There  is  but  a  single  district  in  the  State  that  has  not  now  in  operation  a  system  of 
common  schools.  Iu  1^68  there  were  24  recusant  districts  in  11  different  conn  tics, 
with  some  5,000  children  of  school-age.  By  the  act  of  that  year  and  the  earnest  efforts 
made  under  it,  2;^  of  these  districts  nave  been  led  to  put  free  schools  in  operation.  1 6 
is  hoped  that  the  remaining  district  will  not  long  remain  in  such  an  isolated  position. 

The  facts  now  stated  suggest  an  important  circumstance  connected  with  the  history 
of  thecommon-school-syslem  in  this  -^tate.  The  earlier  laws  establishing  and  improv- 
ing the  system  of  common  schools  loft  it  to  a  majority  of  the  people  to  say  whether 
they  would  have  free  schools  or  not.  Districts  adopted  the  system,  therefore,  only  as 
fiast  as  the  affirmative  vot,es  of  a  majority  of  citizens  could  be  procured.  By  the  year 
1849  so  many  districts  had  put  the  law  in  force  that  it  was  made  general,  but  no  means 
of  enforcing  it  in  recusant  districts  were  provided,  except  the  loss  of  the  State-appro- 
priation. In  1868  24  districts  still  had  no  free  schools  and  few  of  any  kind.  Now 
there  is  but  one  of  this  class,  all  the  others  having,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  been  induced  tp  put  the  system  in  operation. 

DARK  PLACES. 

The  bright  places,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  will  doubtless  attract  of  themselves 
the  notice  th»^y  deserve,  aud  it  is  considered  advisable  to  point  out  a  few  that  are  dark. 

Unimproved  school-grounds. —Oat  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  12,137  school-houses 
in  the  State  only  1,201  are  reported  as  being  suitably  improved,  i.  e.,  neatly  fenced,  free 
from  rubbish,  planted  with  shade-trees,  and  properly  prepared  for  play-grouuds. 
Doubtless  many  grounds  not  included  in  the  list  of  those  suitably  improved  nave  one 
or  more  of  these  requisites,  but  every  school-ground  should  have  them  all. 

Bad  tYn /i/afion.— Reports  show  that  5,475  school-honsf  s  have  no  better 'means  of  ven- 
tilation than  apertures  in  ceilings,  tcausoms  over  doors,  or  raising  and  lowering  win- 
dows furnish.  Many  indeed  have  noacven  thej*e  imperfect  modes  of  purifying  the 
air;  and  yet  pure  air  is  a  prime  necessity  for  health  as  well  as  comfort. 

Unsuitable  outhouses, — It  is  not  a  mark  of  high  civilization  that  4,658  school-houses 
are  without  these  Lccessary  appendages,  of  a  suitable  kind,  many  hundreds  of  them  iu- 
dee<l  without  any  at  all. 

Want  of  apparatus. — Teachers  need  tools,  but  5,702  school-houses  have  no  school-ap- 
paratus worth  mentioning ;  none  at  all,  excex)t,  perhaps,  a  small  blackboard  or  a  single 
map  or  chart. 

Want  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers. — Of  the  15,003  teachers  receiving  cer- 
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tificates  to  teach  daring  the  year,  only  374  were  found  to  have  a  ''thorongfa  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  that  practical  prepara- 
tion for  their  profession  which  insures  success." 

Negligent  directors, — The  law  requires  directors  to  visit  the  schools  under  their  charge 
at  least  once  a  mouth.    Only  3,725,  less  than  one-fourth,  were  thus  visited. 

TBACHBRS'  IN8TITDTE8. 

Institutes  for  the  imm'ovement  of  teachers  were  held  daring  the  past  year  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  They  were  attended  in  the  several  counties  hy  11,917  actual 
teachers,  and  385  teachers  were  members  of  the  institute  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
nmking  an  aggregate  of  12,302.  This  number  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year.  lu  ad- 
dition to  i  the  teachers  in  attendance,  there  were  present  several  hundred  honorary 
members,  school-directors,  and  friends  of  education,  and  probably  100,000  spectators. 

No  one  acquainted  with  their  working  can  doubt  that  these  institutes  accomplish 
much  ^ood.  Their  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  a  want  of  practical,  systematic,  profes- 
sional instruction,  and  this  is  not  without  a  remedy. 

CONFURKNCES  OF  8UPERINTENDKNT8. 

It  has  been  customary  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  office  to  hold  jieriodioally 
meetings  of  the  county-superintendents.  These  meetings,  continuing  in  siission  but  a 
day  or  two,  did  not  always  prove  very  fruitful  of  good.  In  order  to  avoid  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  a  large  convention  and  to  bring  those  interested  face  to  face  with 
the  most  important  educational  questions  demanding  consideration,  a  series  of  private 
conferences,  each  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  school-department  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  a  particular  portion  of  the  State,  was  held  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.    Nearly  all  the  superintendents  were  in  attendance. 

Concerning  the  results  of  these  conferences  the  State-su')erintendent  indorses  what 
then  appeared  in  the  official  department  of  the  school-journal :  **  Much  was  expected 
from  this  form  of  consultation,  but  the  results  have  surpassed  all  expectations.  Never 
before  have  such  fruitful  educational  meetings  been  held  in  the  State.  Never  before 
have  school-officers  obtained  so  clear  a  view  of  what  needs  doing.  And  never  before 
have  such  efforts  been  made  to  organize  the  forces  that  are  wanted  to  do  it.  Unless 
we  greatly  miscalculate  their  significance,  these  conferences  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
educational  progress  among  us." 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  common-school-system  provides  an  elementary  education,  Instmotion  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  hrst  principles  of  geography  and  grammar,  for  all  the 
'  youth  of  the  State  who  make  voluntary  application  therefor.  Toe  administration  of 
this  system  is  still,  in  many  respects,  imperfect ;  bat  it  is  being  rapidly  improved  and 
is  bestowing  nntold  blessings  upon  generation  after  generation  of  children.  The  work 
done  by  the  common-school-system  oeing  generally  well  understood,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  it  the  starting-point  of  the  contemplated  survey. 

BELOW  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  common  school,  is  there  any  educational  work  to  be  done 
below  it  t  Does  it  reach  with  its  light  the  darkness  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  so- 
eial  structure t  The  following  facts  will  answer  the  question:  according  to  the  late 
United  States  census,  there  are  in  Pennsylvania  31,512  youth  between  the  ages  of  K) 
and  21  years  who  cannot  write,  and,  of  course,  can  read  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all;  and 
as  shame  would  naturally  prevent  many  from  reporting  their  ignorance,  this  number 
is,  without  doubt,  much  below  the  reality.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  not  less  tbaa 
75,000  children  in  the  State  who  are  growing  np  not  wholly  without  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  a  little,  but  altogether  uutraiue<l  and  virtually  ignorant. 

PRESENT  LAW  INOPERATIVE. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  laws 
forbidding  or  regulating  the  employment  of  children  under  certain  ages  are  in  most 
cases  a  dead  letter. 

NUMBER  OF  UNTAUGHT  CHILDREN  AT  WORK. 

Many  thousands  of  such  children  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  State,  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  mining,  without  schooling  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
without  that  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  index>endent,  self-governed 
American  Qitizens.  The  extent  of  the  evil  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  added 
that  the  late  census  shows  there  are  75,643  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15 
employed  in  various  manufacturing  and  mining  industries.  At  least  one-half  of  those 
children  receive  no  education  or  none  that  is  ot  much  value  to  them. 

If  to  these  thousands  of  youth  are  added  the  190,844  adnlu  who  cannot  write  their 
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own  nAmes,  we  bave  a  Btratum  of  ignorance  aud  its  concomitants  nnderneatli  our  so- 
cial Btmctnre  that  seems  to  threaten  the  whole  with  decay  and  death.  It  is  in  this  soil 
that  crime  and  pennry  grow.  From  this  field  comes  the  dreadful  crop  that  is  har- 
vested in  poor-houses,  houses  of  refuge,  jails,  and  penitentiaries.  This  is  to-day  the 
deepest  stain  on  onr  free  institutions.  Can  it  oe  removed  t  Can  this  illiteracy  be  pre- 
vented f  Can  these  neglected  children  be  reclaimed  t  From  what  is  known  of  the 
uplifting,  regenerating  power  of  a  right  education,  it  is  believed  that  90  per  cent,  of 
even  the  worst  of  them  can  be.  Testimony  to  this  is  borne  by  every  home  oi  the  friend- 
less, reform-school,  and  house  of  refuse  in  the  country. 

But  the  State  is  doing  little  or  nhthmg  in  this  field.  Only  a  single  county  is  known 
to  have  made  separate  provision  for  destitute,  friendless  children.  Private  benevo- 
lence supports  some  thirty-five  institutions  employed  in  this  work,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  four  tl^pnsand  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  this  work  still  leaves  undone  much  that  ought  to  be  done.  A  few  only 
are  cared  for,  while  the  many  are  left  to  curse  society  with  their  ignorance  and  crime. 
A  compulsory  law,  fining  and  imprisoning  parents  and  guardians  tor  not  sending  chil- 
dren to  school,  would  not  be  enforced,  and,  if  enforced,  could  not  cure  the  evil. 

REMEDIAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  general  law  be  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  all 
parents,  guardians,  and  employers  to  see  that  all  children  under  their  control  attend 
school  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year  up  to  a  certain  age ;  that  there  be 
established  in  every  county,  or  in  several  counties  formed  into  a  district,  a  home  for 
friendless  children  or  an  industrial  school,  to  be  governed  in  its  main  features  in  the 
same  way  as  such  institutions  under  private  control  are  now  governed ;  and  that  it  be 
made  the  duty  of  school-directors  to  see  that  the  law  in  reference  to  attendance  at 
school  is  obeyed,  and  if  not,  after  proper  notice  and  warning,  let  them  exercise  the 
power  of  sending  the  children  to  the  district-home  or  school,  compelling  tho^  respon- 
sible for  the  negteot  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  necessary  expense. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  plan  that  is  feasible  and  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  cover  the  whole  field.  A  number  of  counties  have  taken  preliminary  steps  lookibg 
in  this  direction.  The  State  should  now  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  convert  these 
forming  plans  Isto  regular  systems. 

ABOVE  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  school-snperintendents  of  the  State  report  1^433  schools  in  which  the  higher 
branches  are  taught.  The  average  number  of  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches  m 
each  of  these  schools  does  not  exceed  20,  which  would  make  the  whole  number  28,600. 
If  to  this  are  added  2,000  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  we  havean  ag^gate  of  30,660, 
or  about  one  in  thirty  of  the  children  in  the  common  schools  studying  one  or  more 
branches  beyond  the  mere  elementary  course  prescribed  by  law. 

According  to  the  late  census,  which  in  this  respect  does  not  differ  widely  from  the 
reports  of  the  superintendents,  there  are  in  the  State  138  academies,  with  10,987  pupils, 
and  400  private  day- and  boarding-schools,  with  16,100,  the  number  of  pupils  in  both 
classes  of  schools  being  27,087.  If  half  these  pupils  study  the  higher  branches— and 
that  is  a  high  estimate — it  gives  13,594  as  the  number  of  **  upper ''  scholars  in  this  cla^s 
of  schools.  An  addition  of  2,000  may  be  made  from  the  normal  schools  and  normal  in- 
stitntes.  - 

Summing  up,  we  find  some  45,000  out  of  the  1,200,000  persons  of  school-age  in  the 
State,  or  out  of  the  900,000  children  attending  school  the  past  year,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  one  or  more  branches  beyond  the  elements.  The  number  of  those  who 
will  pnrsue  to  any  considerable  extent  a  liberal  course  of  learning  is  much  smaller. 
Small  as  the  proportion  appears,  it  is  believed  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  when  so  many  young  persons,  relatively  to  the  population,  were 
studying  the  higher  branches  as  now.  Most  of  the  old  classic  academies  have  died 
out,  but  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  graded  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  a  new  race  of  academies  and  seminaries.  Not  so  large  a  proportion  of  students, 
perhaps,  in  these  *'  upper  schools ''  study  Latin  and  Greek  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they  are  studying  the  sciences  instead. 
Not  so  large  a  proportion,  perhaps,  go  from  them  to  the  colleges  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  in  tne  classic  languages,  but  proportionally  many  more  seek  further  instruction 
in  scientific  and  technic  schools. 

GRADED  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  RECOMMENDED. 

Two  methods  for  the  advancement  of  higher  education  are  suggested :  (1)  Encour- 
age in  all  proper  ways  the  grading  of  public  schools  wherever  they  can  be  graded  and 
the  establishment  in  connection  with  them  of  high  schools  and  departments  for  higher 
education.  The  number  of  graded  schools  has  been  more  than  trebled  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  this  rate  of  growth  must  be  kept  up.  It  would  be  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  grant  a  special  appropriation  out  of  the  common-school-fund  to  every 
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public  high  school.  (2)  Academies  and  seminaries,  when  coming  np  to  ascertain 
standard,  should  be  recognized  by  legislative  enactment  as  tilling  an  important  place 
ill  the  system  of  education  that  cannot  otlierwise  be  occupied.  It  is  believed  that  by 
iudicious  legislation,  without  any  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  State,  some 
hundreds  of  academies  and  seminaries  might  be  made  to  work  in  entire  unison  with 
the  conunon-bchool-system,  being  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  supervision  of  its  offi- 
ecre  and  fed  by  pupils  from  its  ungraded  schools. 

Above  all,  the  ])eople  must  be  enlightened  with  respect  to  the  value  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  fact  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  our  youth  take  a  single  step  beyond 
the  common  ungraded  school-course  shows  a  public  sentiment  that  must  be  changed, 
»ud  ([uickly,  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  hold  her  proper  rank  among  the  States  that  are  ad- 
vancing all  arouud  her. 

PHILADELPHIA.  ^ 

[From  report  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Hall  well,  socrctary  of  Bchool-board.] 

Philadelphia  has  much  connected  with  her  system  of  public  schools  of  which  she  has 
a  right  to  be  proud.  In  1818,  sixteen  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  general  law  of 
the  State  establishing  free  schools,  she  put  in  operation  her  present  system,  and  her 
example  did  much  to  stimulate  State-action  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Some  of  her  leading  and  most  public-spirited  citizens  firmed  a  society  for 
the  special  purpose  of  promoting  the  spread  of  public  schools,  and,  as  an  organization, 
it  continued  for  years  to  hold  meetings,  make  reports,  pass  resolutions,  and  promulgate 
facts— seed  that  eventually  grew  and  ripened  iuto  fruit  in  the  passage  of  thj)  school- 
law  of  18:i4. 

Grotcth  of  free  schooU, — The  system  of  free  schools  planted  in  Philadelphia  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  until  now  it  embraces  425 
scliool-houses,  1,742  teachers,  148,511  pupils,  and,  excluding  the  scholars  of  the  night- 
Kchools,  an  average  attendance  of  72,025.  The  city  expended  during  the  past  year  for 
school-purposes  the  sum  of  $1,381,460.54  and  the  value  of  its  school-property  is  not 
much  less  than  ^5,000,000.  The  school-honses,  for  comfort  and  convenience,  are  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  The  list  of  controllers  and  directors  contains 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  The  boys'  high  school  is  usually 
a tt<*nded  by  about  600  students  and  is  one  of  the  best-managed  institutions  of  the  ' 
l;ind  in  the  country.  The  girls'  high  and  normal  school  is  doservipg  of  the  highest 
'praise'. 

Evening-schooU, — Twenty-nine  night-schools  are  open  during  the  winter-season,  for 
all,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  oi^ color,  who  desire  their  advantages  and  are  nnable 
to  attend  the  day-schools.  The  number  of  scholars  during  the  past  year  was  8,587,  in- 
cluding 596  in  the  school  for  artisans. 

School  for  artisans, — ^This  school,  made  np  mostly  of  practical  mechanics  from  the 
mills  and  shops  of  the  city,  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  with  a  good  attend- 
ance and  good  results.  The  following  branches  are  taught :  practical  mathematics, 
mechanic  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  anat-omy, 
})hysiology  and  hygiene,  physics,  (with  special  reference  to  the  steam-engine,)  and  chem- 
istry. A  well-planne<l  course  of  study,  including  vocal  music  and  drawing,  has  been 
ado*pte<l  for  the  schools  of  all  grades. 

More  high  achooh  neeued, — But  as  an  organization  the  system  needs  some  amendment 
in  the  following  respects:  (1)  The  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  higher  education  are 
too  limited.  One  high  school  for  boys,  accommodating  600  pupils,  is  not  enough,  and 
the  want  can  scarcely  be  supplied  by  adopting  the  costly  expedient  of  advanced 
departments  in  the  grammar-schools.  The  St.  Louis  plan  of  branch  high  schools, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  seems  much  better  adapted  to  the  end.  (2)  The 
girls'  high  and  normal  school  should  be  made  strictly  a  professional  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  if  the  authorities  are  not  yet  ready  to  educate  boys  and  girls 
together,  a  high  school  or  several  high  schools  for  girls  should  be  established.  No  one 
institution  can  perform  well  the  functions  of  a  high  and  normal  school.  (3)  The  func- 
tions of  the  local  boards  of  directors  and  the  central  board  of  control  should  be  com- 
pletely harmonized.  (4)  The  school -taxes  should  be  levied  and  collected  as  such,  and 
be  kept  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  drawn  upon  at  the  discretion  of  the  proper  school- 
authorities,  who  should  be  held  directly  resposible  for  all  expenditures.  (5)  The  most 
pressing  educational  want  of  Philadelphia  is  better  supervision.  The  city  should  have 
*a  general  superintendent,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  principals  of  the  granmiar-schools  or 
other  competent  persons  were  made  sectioniil  superintendents,  it  would  constitute  an 
uuequaled  system  of  supervision.  (6)  The  time  has  come  when  the  wisdom  of  a  school- 
organization  in  Philadelphia  separate  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State  may  well  be 
questioned.  Philadelphia  has  special  school-necessities  which  must  ever  be  met  by 
special  provisions  of  law.  But  all  these  she  could  have  and  still  allow  her  system  of 
schools  to  be  organically  connected  with  that  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  neither 
party  would  lose  anything  and  that  both  would  be  gainers  by  such  a  union. 
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•    PITTSBURO. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  George  J.  Lackey,  city-anperintendent] 

No  city  in  the  conntiy  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  her  school-afPairs  within  the 
past  half-dozen  years  tban  Pittsburg.  Her  system  is  now  well  organized,  embracing 
a  central  and  local  boards  of  directors,  a  city-superintendent,  324  teachers,  and  19,829 
pnpils,  well-graded  schools,  and  a  high  school  for  both  sexes,  a  commercial  department, 
and  a  department  for  the  training  of  teachers,  good  school-houses,  (that  used  for  tbe 
high  school  beiog  the  best  in  the  State,)  school- property  valued  at  $1,816,300,  an  insti- 
tute for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  night-schools,  and  a  public  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Pittsburg  taxes  herself  very  heavily  for  school-purposes;  but  the  sentiment 
of  her  people  is  sufficiently  enlightened  respecting  the  value  of  education  to  sustain 
those  who  make  judicious,  if  large,  expenditures  in  that  behalf. 

Industrial  school, — One  thing  she  needs,  and  that  is  an  industrial  school  for  neglected 
children,  with  authority  to  gather  them  in  from  street  and  sAley,  from  cellar  and  gar- 
ret, and  care  for  them  as  their  parents  will  not. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

What  has  been  so  well  said  by  the  superintendent,  under  the  head  "Above  the  com- 
mon schools,"  almost  exhausts  tnis  topic  for  the  State.  Still,  in  addition  to  the  inter> 
esting  information  from  his  report,  it  may  be  noted  that  47  schools  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion made  returns  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  Of  these,  17  are  for  the  exclusive  education  of 
boys,  11  of  girls,  and  19  for  both  sexes.  The  aggregate  attendance  was  4,394  pupils — 
2,525  boys  and  1,869  girls — with  317  teachers,  154  of  whom  are  gentlemen  and  163  ladies. 
Of  the  pnpils,  953  were  pursuing  the  study  of  classic  and  617  modem  languages ;  516  pre- 
paring for  college  and  176  for  the  scientific  course.  In  40  of  these  schools  drawing  is 
taught  and  in  ^  music ;  29  own  libraries,  ranging  in  extent  from  20  volumes  to  3,000. 

Besides  the  above,  six  schools  devoted  espepially  to  the  work  of  preparing  pupils  for 
college  report  an  aggregate  of  493  such  in  collegiate  classes,  183  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  classic  studies  and  323  in  scientific,  with  488  additional  in  subordinate  classes.  In 
three  of  these  schools  the  pupils  are  classified  as  follows :  in  advanced  classes,  64 ;  in 
senior,  43 ;  in  junior,  83  ;  m  middle,  or  third,  45  ;  in  lowest,  or  fourth,.  29.  In  the  re- 
maining schools  there  are  50  pupils  in  classic  and  185  in  scientific  studies.  Nazareth 
Hall,  a  well-known  seminary  of  the  Moravians,  reports  125  in  subordinate  classes, 
giving  no  note  of  any  in  superiot  ones.  All  these  schools  have  libraries  of  from  150  to 
500  volumes.  ThreAave  chemic  laboratories,  two  cabinets  of  natural  history  and 
philosophy  and  gymnasia  for  the  physical  trainfng  of  their  pupils. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  ^ 

These  schools  continue  to  flourish.  In  addition  to' the  six  reported  as  in  operation 
a  year  ago  there  is  is  now  a  seventh,  locate<l  at  Shippensbnrg,  Cumberland  C(Aiuty. 
Its  buildings  are,  all  things  considered,  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  State  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  school  seem  to  be  very  promising.*  Buildings  for  three  more  schools  are 
in  course  of  erection  at  California,  Washington  County ;  Indiana,  Indiana  County ;  and 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County.  The  State  has  already  aided  the  projects  at  California 
and  Lock  Haven  to  the  extent  of  |25,000  eaeh  and  that  at  Indiana  to  the  extent  of 
$15,000.  All  these  enterprises  will  probably  go  into  operation  as  State-schools  during 
the  coming  ye&r.  Under  the  law  of  1857  there  can  be  but  two  more  schools,  making 
twelve  in  all.  The  law,  however,  might  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  to  its  benefits  the 
normal  school  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  now  helps  to  support  the  State  normal 
schools,  but  receives  no  aid  for  her  own.  If  the  city  were  constituted  the  thirteenth 
normal  district  this  injustice  would  cease. 

The  original  policy  concerning  normal  schools  has  undergone  a  change.  The  law  of 
1857  simply  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  private  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  under  some  general  State-regulations.  The  State  at  first 
made  no  appropriations  to  them  and  designed  to  make  none.  Subsequently,  upon 
application  made  at  different  times,  a  sum  amounting  to  $15,000  was  appropriated  to 
each  school  then  recognized  under  the  law.  The  amount  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  several  schools,  excluding  all  appropriations  made  in  aid  of  students,  now  stands 
as  follows:  Millersville,  $15,000;  Edinboro',  $25,000 ;  Mansfield,  |35,000;  Kutztown, 
$25,000;  Bloomsburg,  $35,000 ;  West  Chester,  $25,000 ;  Shippensbnrg,  $35,000;  Califor- 

*  Tho  now  bailding  of  the  normal  school  at  Shippeutibiirg  is  an  elegant  brick  edifice  foar  stories 
bfgh  and  has  213  rooms,  with  a  capacity  for  boarding  and  lodging  300  pnpils  and  for  inetracting  POO. 
It  Is  on  an  elevated  site,  which  overlooks  the  town  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  neighboring  conn  try. 
It  is  heated  with  steam,  lighted  wi^h  gas,  and  fnrnishod  thronghout  with  improved  fumitnre.  The 
inangnration-oeremonies  were  held  on  tho  first  day  of  the  first  term,  April  15, 1873,  when  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Henry  Honck,  depnty  State-snperintendont  of  public  scTiools ;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Ednoation ;  and  Other  noted  educators.  The  school  opened  with  300  pujnls 
and  the  aggregate  enrollment  for  the  first  term  reached  314.  Of  the  217  normal  pupils,  a  largo  migority 
have  been  alr^idy  teachers  and  a  still  larger  number  intend  to  graduate  in  the  professional  course  and 
follow  teaching  a>  ^  Ufe>work. 
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nia,  $25,000  ;  Indiana,  f  15,000 ;  Look  Haven,  |25,b00.  The  State  has  now  more  money 
invested  in  some  of  the  normal  schoolB  than  have  individuals  and  abont  as  mach  in 
others,  and  a  policy  has  been  forced  ni>on  it,  not  at  first  contemplated,  of  demanding 
a  direct  voice  and  vote  in  their  management.  This  policy,  or  something  equivalent, 
should  be  adhered  to  in  making  all  future  appropriations  to  normal  schools.  It  is  the 
best  way  of  securing  both  efficiency  in  the  schools  and  safety  to  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  legislature  of  1873  enacted  that  there  should  be  appropriated  "  for  the  several 
State  normal  schools,' organized  and  accepted  as  such  under  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
•  wealth,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  distributed  by  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  and  the  attorney-general,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may 
determine,  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  schools," 
'  and  ^^all  proceedings  of  the  above-named  officers  under  this  section  to  be  reported  to 
the  legislature  in  tbe«next  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  Bchools." 

The  conditions  of  the  act  were  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  normal 
schools  at  Edinboro',  Mansfield,  Kntztown,  Bloomsburg,  and  West  Chester.  Those  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  MlllersviUe  declined  to  accept  them.  The  $50,000  were, 
therefore,  distributed  equally  amon^  the  five  schools  above  named,  these  being  the 
only  ones  under  the  act  entitled  to  it.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  act  were  fully 
complied  with  by  the  several  schools  before  the  payment  of  the  money. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  principals  and  boards  of  trustees  of  the  State  normal  schools,  held 
at  Harrisburg,  December  2, 1873,  a  draught  of  a  new  supplement  to  the  normal-sohool-law 
was  discussed,  amended,  and  finally  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  legislature.  It 
provides  (1)  that,  while  the  existing  normal-school-districts  shall  remain  as  now  legally 
constituted,  there  may  be  establish^  in  the  districts  without  them  other  normal  schools, 
which  may  become  State-institutions  in  the  manner  and  on  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  act  of  May  20, 1857,  and  its  supplements ;  (2)  that  all  State-appropriations  made 
directly  to  normal  schools  shall  be  distributed  by  a  commission,  to  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor. State-superintendent,  and  attorney-general,  on  such  conditions  as  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  do  exact  justice  to  the  several  schools ;  (3)  that  the  board 
of  examiners  to  examine  the  graduating  classes  of  the  several  State  normal  schools 
shall  consist  of  the '  State-superintendent  or  his  deputy,  of  three  county-,  city-,  or 
borough-superintendents,  (one  of  these  a  graduate  ot  a  State  normal  school,)  and  of 
the  pnncipal  of  the  school  in  which  the  examination  shall  be  held ;  and  (4)  that  no 
person  shall  graduate  at  such  a  school  or  receive  a  State-certificate  as  a  practical 
teacher  unless  by  the  affirmative  vot49b  of  four  out  of  these  five  examiners. 

COLLEGES. 

The  superintendent  says :  "  The  census-returns  give  Pennsylvania  6  universities  and 
33  dblleges,  with  349  teachers  and  6,357  students,  amon^^  whom  are  1,470  females. 
There  are  in  the  State  more  than  thirty-nine  institutions  with  the  corporate  powers  of 
colleges ;  but^scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  number  possess  full  collegiate  rank. 

**  The  catalogues  of  the  various  colleges  show  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  students  are  in  the  regular  college-courses.  But,  in  comparison  with 
past  years,  this  is  not  discouraging.  The  number  of  such  students,  relatively  to  the 
population,  has  increased  and  is  increasing ;  and  more  of  our  youth  are  preparing  to 
take  a  college-course  than  ever  before,  l^e  colleges  are  generally  preparing  to  meet 
this  increased  demand. 

'^Within  six  or  eight  years  some  five  or  six  new  colleges  have  been  established,  some 
of  which  have  been  provided  with  fine  buildings  ana  liberal  endowments.  During 
the  same  period,  the  money  expended  in  college-buildings  and  endowments  cannot  be 
less  than  $2,500,000.* 

**  But  the  colleges  need  strengthening.  Their  students  should  be  greatly  multiplied. 
The  State  is  lowered  in  position  and  dwarfed  in  every  way  by  the  want  of  meu  of  lib- 
eral learning  and  broad,  generous  culture  among  her  citizens. 

**With  respect  to  colleges,  the  following  policy  is  sug^gested:  (1)  the  legislature 
should  grant  no  more  charters  for  colleges  without  requiring  those  asking  for  them  to 
bring  their  institutions  up  to  the  full  rank  of  a  college ;  (2)  some  way  should  be  pro- 

*  Within  the  past  year  the  University  of  Pennsylraoia  has  erected,  in  West  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
finest  stmctnros  for  educational  purposes  to  bo  found  in  America. 

Lafayette  College,  through  the  mnnifioenoe  of  Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  has  built  Pardee  Hall,  for  the  scien 
title  department,  at  a  cost  of  over  $350,000,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  $300,000  given  by  him  for  th^ 
foundation  of  the  scientific  school  and  to  other  donations  in  aid  of  it.  This  fine  structure,  impoflins 
in  external  anpearanoe,  comolete  and  elegant  in  its  internal  arrangementJi,  heated  throughout  witE 
steam  and  lignted  with  gas,  is  built  of  Trenton  brown  stone,  witli  trfmminp.s  of  liebt  Ohio  sand-stone. 
Its  Xfiainor  central  building  is  five  stories  in  height,  53  feet  in  fh>nt,  and  88  deep,  and,  with  its  eztenalve 
wings,  the  entire  length  of  front,  in  a  straight  line,  is  fX  feet. 

Fninlclin  and  Marshall  College  has  enlarged  her  chapel  and  erected  a  fine  aoademy-building  on  the 
college-grounds. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Waynesburg  Colleges  and  Lincoln  tTniverslty  have  new  build- 
ings in  process  of  erection.  Improvements  are  also  going  forward  nt  several  of  the  other  coUeges,  and 
additions  have  been  mode  nearly  everywhere  to  apparatuses,  libraiies,  and  museums. 
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Tided  for  drawing  a  line  between  colleges  worthy  of  the  name  and  those  that  are  not : 
and  (3)  more  intimate  relations  and  more  ^aot  conformity  in  courses  of  stadry  should 
be  brought  about  between  the  colleges  and  the  public  high  schools,  from  which  the  great 
m^ority  of  their  students  must  hereafter  come. 

'*The  most  important  problem  now  demanding  solution  by  the  friends  of  education  ifi 
the  State  is  the  organization  of  all  edncational  agencies  into  one  system.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  the  union,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  all 
practical  purposes.  (Starting  with  the  primary  school,  the  boy  should  find  a  continu- 
ous grado,  ascending  step  by  step  to  the  highest  seat  in  the  college  or  the  university.'' 

SioHsiioal  sumvutry  of  universitiea  and  colleges. 


Namef  of  Qnirertltlet 
and  colleges. 


Number  of 
itudentii. 


Corporate  proper^,  &e. 
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& 
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Allegheny  College , 

College  of  St.  Thomas 

ofViUaiioya 

DieUneon  College 

FrankUn  and  liMihall 

College , 

Haverford  College 

LaHayette  College 

La  Salle  College 

Lebanon  Vallev  College 
Lewlflbuiv  Unfyenity . . . 

Lincoln  ifnlveraity 

Mereenbui^  College . . . . 
Huhlenbarg  College  . . . . 
Palatinate  College 

aonsylyania  College . . . 
Franeii  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

St.  Vmoent'B  College 

S wartbmore  College . . . . 

University  of  Pennsyl* 
yania 

Uminos  College 

Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College  

Waynesbnrg  College. . . . 

Western  Uniyersity  of 
Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College. . . . 


40 


51 


$230,000 


$178,500 

350.000 
S85,000 

95.000 
150,000 


$175,000 


310,000 

13S.000 
90,700 


$306,000 


$9,350 

5.000 
14,050 

5,300 
5,004 


$30,000 


1.400 
18,048 


30.000 

50,U(X) 

295,000 


155,000 
4a  000 
150,000 


136.000 


60,000 
100,000 


53 


154 
90 


tl31 


30.000 
110,000 


18,000 
44,000 


8,700 


30,000 
38,443 


13,000 

.3.000 
27,878 

13,000 
8,713 
8.S00 
1,5:0 


5,000 


360 
3,500 


100,000 


100,000 


6,455 


.•5,000 
5,500 
5.000 
5.335 


3,000 
1,300 
600 
18,850 
3,000 


450,000 


15,000 


15,000 


1,000 


741.063 
30,000  33,000 

75,000*  75,000 
35.000  :i,300 

175,000,  185.000 
35,000 


300.000 
50,000 

135,635 
96.000 


189,000 
40,000 

135,635 
71,000 


11.500 
3.000 

11.134 
5.680 


30,000 

49, 451 
3,600 

3.000 
3,500 

39,391 
1,900 


13,000 
3,000 

6,000 
6,000 

10,000 
1,500 

3.3fi0 

3,000 


*  CoU^^ie  department  sospended  at  present. 

t Twenty-seven  of  these  stadentM  are  In  a  special  and  partial  coarse;  while  besides  the  131  there  are  5 
post'gradnates.  Fifty  thonsand  dollars  cash  for  ooilege*ases  have  been  received  daring  the  year  past  and 
$10,000  for  the  filling  of  the  Ubrary. 

I  Value  of  apparatus.  §  Partially. 


COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Sixteen  institutions,  exclusively  for  women,  report,  with  more  or  less  completeness, 
their  statistics  for  1873.  An  aggregate  of  1,267  pupils  are  reported,  669  of  whom  were 
in  collegiate  and  ^1  in  preparatory  departments,  while  three  colleges  neither  give 
the  nnmber  of  their  pupils  m  total  nor  in  any  department  and  four  give  the  total 
number  in  attendance  without  specifying  their  grades  or  whether  in  collegiate  or  pre- 
paratory departments.  The  classification  of  the  pupils,  as  far  as  given  in  the  different 
collegiato  years,  was  as  follows :  in  freshman,  146;  sophomore,  131 ;  Junior,  69 ;  senior, 
75 ;  in  partial  courses,  130 ;  and  in  post-graduate-studies,  12.  There  are  227  instructors, 
84  of  whom  are  gentlemen  and  143  iMlies.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and 
German  £>rm  a  part  of  the  course  in  all  but  two  of  these  institutions,  in  one  of  which 
French  alone,  and  in  the  other  German  alone,  is  pursued ;  to  these  Italian  is  added  in 
four,  Spanish  in  one,  and  three  teach  all  four  languages.  Chemic  laboratories  and 
philosophic  cabinets  are  reported  in  8  of  these  colleges,  natnral-histoiy-mnseums^  in 
7,  an  astronomic  observatory  in  1,  art-galleries  in  2,  gymnasia  in  9,  and  in  13  librarieSi 
ranging  in  extent  from  250  volumes  to  4,700. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Law. — Besides  the  law-course  of  the  UDiversity  of  PennsylvaDia,  which  enjoys  the 
skillful  supervision  of  Judge  Sharswood,  a  peculiarly  accomplished  jurist,  large  num- 
bers of  experienced  attorney's  receive  into  their  offices  special  students  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  personal  supervision  of  their  studies  and  of  that  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  law  which  grows  out  of  daily  observation  of  them.  For  this  class  of 
students  more  particularly,  two  reforms  have  beeif  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  bench 
and  bar,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  board  of  examiners.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary that  law -students,  before  being  registered,  should  pass  an  elementary  examina- 
tion on  all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education  and  show  themselves  sufficiently 
prepared  and  qualified  to  commence  the  study  of  the  law.  Then  there  is  a  prescribed 
course  of  reading  laid  down  by  the  examiners  and  approved  by  the  court,  so  that  stu- 
dents will  not  be  left  to  wander  at  will  through  the  mazes  oi^the  law  or  to  pick  up  here 
aud  there  some  knowledge  of  pra<itice  merely,  without  any  s6und  information  as  to  the 
principles  and  reasons  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  law. 

The  law-school  of  the  Lincoln  University  is  especially  designed  for  the  colored  race, 
though  others  are  not  excluded. 

Mcdicine,—The  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  have  long  had  a  high  reputation. 
The  late  war  greatly  thinned  the  crowd  of  students  that  had  been  attendant  on  them; 
but  since  the  conclusion  of  it  both  the  Jefierson  Medical  School  and  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  have  had  their  halls  again  continually  crowded.  The  latter  is 
to  have  its  exercises  in  the  future  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  university  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, where  on  one  side  a  hall  is  to  be  erected  for  its  special  use  and  on  the  other 
a  hospital,  which  will  be  under  its  direction.  The  Woman's  Medical  College  steadily 
grows  in  favor  and  turns  out  many  useful  female  practitioners.  The  Hahnemann  Col- 
lege is  well  officered,  and  combines  now  in  itself  the  strength  of  the  two  homeopathic 
schools  which  previously  existed.  The  two  dental  colleges  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  same  place  stand  among  the  first  of  their  class  in  the 
United  States.  The  medical  school  at  Lincoln  University,  like  the  law -school,  is  mainly 
for  colored  students. 

TJieology. — The  theologic  schools  enumerated  in  the  table  are  all  respectable,  ib 
some  cases  have  very  able  faculties,  and  represent  almost  all  the  prominent  denomina- 
tions in  the  country.  The  Crozier  Seminary  has  a  remarkably  fine  location  on  the 
heights  which  overlook  the  town  of  Chester  and  command  a  wide  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware,  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington.  The  Philadelphia  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  is  also  highly  favored  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  choice 
location  in  the  most  elegant  part  of  West  Philadelphia.  The  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia  looks  out,  too,  from  beneath  tue  shadow  of  the 
finest  church  of  the  denomination  in  the  city,  on  the  playing  fountain  and  delightful 
shade  of  the  finest  of  the  city-squares.  One  of  the  theologic  seminaries  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  has  a  kindred  location  beside  another  of  these  squares,  while  another 
is  in  an  improving  suburban  locality^  which  must  grow  more  and  more  attractive. 

TecJmics,— The  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania  aud  the  scientific  departments 
of  Villanova  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  afiford  to  Philadelphia  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  for  full  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  and  in  civil  and  me- 
chanic engineering,  with  rich  resources  for  practical  information  in  the  great  labora- 
tories and  machine-shops  with  which  Philadelphia  abounds.  In  the  same  line,  the 
Lehigh  University,  instruction  in  which  is  made  free  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
Hon.  Asa  Packer,  its  originator,  and  the  Pardee  Scientific  School,  at  Easton,  train  stu- 
dents amid  the  great  iron-works,  zinc-factories,  railroad-engine-houses,  and  immense 
coal-transportations  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Valleys.  The  Agricultural  College, 
now  the  Pennsylvania  "  State  College,"  is  reported  by  its  board  of  visitors  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  doing  a  better  work  than  ever  previously  for  the  training  of  ag- 
ricultural and  scientific  students. 

The  State-superintendent  refers  also  in  his  report  to  the  following  schools,  additional 
to  the  above-mentioned : 

The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  at  Pittsburg,  in  full  operation, 
a  scientific  department  and  departments  of  civil  and  mechanic  eogiueenug. 

The  Night  School  for  Artisans,  under  the  public-«chool-authoriiies  of  Philadelphia, 
and  noticed  among  its  schools,  attended  last  year  by  596  students,  297  of  whom  were 
over  21  years  of  age. 

The  Pittsburg  high  school,  which  has  a  department  of  technio  instruction  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Schools  of  design  for  women^  of  which  there  are  in  operation  two,  one  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  other  in  Pittsburg,  with  a  course  of  from  two  to  four  years. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  located  in  Philadelphia,  ^nd  at  present  in  partial  snspen- 
sion  for  want  of  a  building,  though  its  instructions  are  continued. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  the  head  of  all  such  institutions  in  America^ 
with  a  magnificent  museum  aud  a  fine  library.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erec- 
tion for  it. 
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Wagner  Free  Institate  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  Resigned  to  be  made .  a  iirst-clafls 
technologic  college. 

The  Franklin  Institnte,  Philadelphia,  which,  ever  since  it^  establishment,  in  1826, 
has  done  a  good  work  for  technic  science  in  Philadelphia,  and  instructs  over  250  pu- 
pils yearly  in  mechanic,  architectaral,  and  general  drawing. 

And,  not  the  least  important,  the  Mechanics'  High  School,  anthorized  by  act  of  the 
legislature  at  its  last  session,  to  ati'ord  the  sons  of  mechanics  and  working  men  a  fair 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  scientific  and  technic  education.  Its  board  of  trustees  has  under 
consideration  the  question  whether  to  establish  a  distinct  school  or  departments  for 
technic  training  in  connection  with  the  public  hi^h  schools,  and  the  adoption,  in  some 
proper  way  bv  the  State,  of  the  facilities  for  such  instruction  now  furnished  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

With  the  view  of  strengthening  the  schools  of  science  and  art  already  established 
and  promoting  the  growth  of  others,  the  adoption  of  the  following  coni'se  of  action  is 
respectfully  recommended : 

(1)  That  provision  be  made  for  introducing  free-hand  and  mechanic  drawing,  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  found  practicable,  into  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  might  be  generally  taught  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

(2)  That  schools  for  artisans,  like  that  in  Philadelphia,  departments  for  technic  in- 
struction in  connection  with  high  ^schools,  like  that  in  Pittsburg,  or  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion partaking  of  the  valuable  features  of  both  be  established  by  the  publio-school- 
authonties  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

If  the  policy  indicated  in  these  two  propositions  be  adopted,  it  will  impart  all  the 
needed  strength  to  the  higher  technic  institutions,  for  it  will  fill  them  with  students. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Nine  of  these  institutions  appear  in  Pennsylvania :  at  Villanova  College,  Meadville, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  St.  Vincent's  College.  The  returns  from  four  of  these 
are  quit«  imperfect,  while  from  two  no  return  for  1873  appears.  Five  give  an  apparent 
aggregate  of  40  instructors  and  1,579  pupils. 

StatUHoal  summary  of  8chw)l8  for  profesaional'inatructian. 


Kaxncs  of  scbools  for  profeg- 
sional  inntraction. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THliOLOOT. 

Grazier  Theological  Seminary . 

Meadville  Tbeological  School. 

KiiUDonary  loAtitate 

Moravian  College  and  Theo* 
logical  Seminary 

Philadelphia  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protetstant-EplKCopal 
Chnrch. 

St.  Charle«  Theoloerlcal  Sem- 
inary   , 

St.  Michael'!  Theological  Sem< 
inarv 

Theologic  department  Lin- 
coln UnlTer«ity 

Theological  Seminary,  Lan- 
eaflter 

Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Evangtflical  Lutb^an 
Chnrch  of  Philadelphia 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States 

Theologic  Seminary  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Theologic  department  of  Ur- 
linuB  College , 

Western  Tbeological  Semina* 
ry  of  the  Preiibyterian 
Church 
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SiatiaHcal  summary  of  schools  for  professional  tiMfrttctton— Continaed. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Law-department  of  LiDooln 
Uiiiverelty 

9  Law-departmentof  Universi- 
ty of  Pennnylyania 

SCHOOLS  OF  MIDICINK. 

JefTertion  Medical  CoUe00 .... 
Medical  department  of  Lin- 
coln University 
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Wagner  Free  Intttitute  of  Sci- 
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*  Apparatus 

tiniormation  comes  through  the  Bellefonte  Republican  of  February  4, 1874,  that,  on  application  of  the 
truHtees  of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  court  of  Centre  County  has  changed  the  name  of  this  institution  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania  State  Collfge. 

I  Instinctton  at  the  Franklin  Institute  is  given  by  lectures,  and  there  are  no  regular  classes. 

§  Supported  by  the  founder,  Hon.  Asa  Packer. 

% 
OIRARD  COLLEGE  FOR    ORPHANS,  PHILADELPHLL. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  city-trusts  for  1873  states  that  during  the  year  63  boys 
were  admitted  to  this  college  aud  60  left  it,  the  number  remaining  being  547.  The 
total  number  admitted  during  the  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence  has  been  1,761,  most 
of  them  coming  from  poor  homes,  from  which,  at  least,  one  parent  had  been  taken. 

The  boys  atY«r  entering  the  college  are,  for  about  two  years,  under  the  care  of  gor- 
emesses,  one  such  being  put  in  charge  of  a  section  of  about  40  boys.  An  intelligent 
supervising  governess  aids  these  sectional  ones  in  eradicating  evil  habits  and  impart- 
ing religious  and  moral  instruction.  The  formation  of  habits  of  prayer  is  encouraged 
by  these  good  ladies  and  also  the  committing  to  memory  of  selected  portions  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Five  prefects,  aided  by  an  experienced  supervising  prefect,  have  charge  of 
the  larger  boys  when  out  of  school  and  do  what  tm^y  can  to  guide  them  aright,  as 
well  as  to  restrain  them  from  wrong-doing.  Twelve  women  and  four  men  have  them  be- 
neath their  care  in  school-hours,  three  of  these  women  giving  part  of  their  time  to  in- 
struction in  reading  aud  elocution  and  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  while  two 
of  the  men  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music.    The  elder  pupils  form  a  military 
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battalion  of  college-cadets,  and  the  benefit  to  health  and  manly  bearing  derived  from 
the  drill  to  whicu  these  are  subjected  has  b^n  so  great  that,  with  a  view  to  still 
farther  improvement  in  this  line,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  coarse  of  calisthenics, 
to  be  extended  to  all  the  i>apil8  of  the  college.  By  snch  means,  together  with  the  use 
of  every  hygienic  precaution  with  respect  to  ventilation,  food,  clothing,  and  the  care 
of  excellent  physicians,  the  greater  portion  of  the  pupils  come  to  the  enjoyment  of 
sound  health  and  vigorous  constitutions,  although  more  than  a  third  of  their  fathers 
have  died  of  consumption  and  many  of  the  mothers  have  been  similarly  diseased. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Pine  streets,  Philadelphia.  The  report 
for  1872,  published  in  1873,  gives  the  total  number  of  pupils  for  that  year  as  265,  of 
whom  38  were  dismissed  and  1  died,  leaving  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year  2*26. 
Of  the  whole  number,  16  were  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  7  from  Delaware. 
Notwithstanding  a  great  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  city  during  1972,  the  general 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  continued  remarkably  good,  only  two  or  three 
cases  of  serious  Hlness  having  occurred.  One  of  these,  a  case  of  malignant  small-pox, 
terminated  fatally,  the  only  one  in  all  the  year.  Nothing  besides  has  occurred  to  pre-  . 
vent  the  steady  prosecntion  of  the  work  to  which  the  institution  is  devoted.  In  car- 
rying this  forward  a  new  teacher  has  been  employed  for  a  new  class  of  girls  received. 
The  usual  course  of  mental  training  has  been  pursued  and  in  the  shops  the  instruc- 
tion in  shoe-making  and  tailoring  nas  g^ne  forward  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
Of  the  38  pupils  dismissed  during  the  year,  36  are  said  to  have  gone  out  with  good 
prospects  of  self-support,  while  of  those  that  remained  the  deportment  has  been  good, 
and  the  interest  taken  in  their  studies  has  resulted  iu  a  degree  of  improvement  credit- 
able to  them  and  encouraging  to  their  teachers.  The  proceeds  of  their  work  in  the 
shoe-shop,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  material,  amounted  to  $900  for  the  year,  and  in  the 
tailor-shop  to  $800 — a  total  of  $1,700.  To  illustrate  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  thus 
received,  it  is  mentioned  that  one  of  the  shoe-makers,  an  orphan  lad  of  16,  who  left  the 
institution  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  paid  it  a  visit  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
to  show  what  he  had  already  accomplished.  He  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  new 
clothes  costing  $21^  which  he  had  bought  with  money  earned  with  his  own  hands  at 
his  trade  since  leaving  school,  having  $4.50  of  his  earnings  still  remaining  in  his  pocket. 

The  girls  have  all  received  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  many  of  them 
in  the  art  of  operating  the  sewing-machine.  Their  own  clothing  and  the  under- 
clothing of  the  boys  have  been  made  by  them,  and  they  do  the  other  plain  sewing  of 
Xhe  institution,  some  also  displaying  a  good  degree  of  taste  in  dress-making  and 
milliner-work. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUND* 

This  noble  school,  like  that  for  the  deaf  ftnd  dumb,  is  in  Philadelphia,  and  occupies 
a  square  of  ground  between  Race  and  Summer  and  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets, 
which  it  nearly  fills  with  its  work-shops  and  school-buildings,  the  dwelling  of  the  prin- 
cipal being  at  the  northeastern  comer.  The  estimated  value  of  its  property  is  $195,000 
and  its  average  annual  receipts  for  five  years  past  $73,886.48,  of  which  $5,262.02  come 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  support  of  pnpils  from  that  State  and  $1,007.35  from  Dela- 
ware for  a  like  purpose,  with  $2,570.96  from  individuals,  either  as  gifts  or  for  support 
of  students.    Tne  State  allows  it  $33,500  annually  for  State-pupils. 

The  whole  number  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  has  been  803 ;  the 
number  present  in  1873  was  194.  Besides  as  full  a  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education  as  can  well  be  given  to  the  blind,  including  music,  such  inmates 
as  require  it  are  taught  handicraft-occupations,  as  broom-making,  brush-making,  mat- 
making,  mattress-making,  cane-seating,  carpet-weaving,  bead-work,  knitting,  hand- 
and  maohine-sewing. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  largely  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  is  700. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  in  Library  Hall,  Pittsburg,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  August  12-14, 1873.  The  subjects  presented  and 
discussed  were :  '*  E  very-day  logic,"  •*  The  physical  features  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  " — 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  which  Pittsburg  is  situated — "  The  superintend- 
ency,"  "Natural  science  in  our  schools,"  ** Conflict  oetween  science  and  theology," 
"What  can  public  schools  do  to  quicken  the  public  conscience?"  "Our  normal-school- 
policy,"  "  The  place  of  moral  instruction  is  our  public  schools,"  and  "  Sound  as  a  force." 

A  brief  abstract  of  the  paper  on  "  Our  normal-school-policy,"  by  J.  A.  Cooper,  is  all 
for  which  space  can  now  be  found.  This  opens  with  a  statement  that  the  normal- 
school-policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  some  respects  peculiar  and  unlike  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.    Some  features  that  mark  it  are  thus  noted : 

(1)  "  It  is  a  permissive  policy :  The  original  act  of  the  legislature,  instead  of  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  schools  by  appropriating  money  to  erect  them,  says. 
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'Whenever  any  nnmber  of  individnals  more  than  thirteen  shall  erect,  &c.,  then  such 
schools  may  be  reco|rnized  as  State  norfbal  schools^ 

(2)  "It  is  a  comprehensive  policy :  The  law  divides  the  State  into  12  normal-school- 
districts  and  provides  that  one  school  may  be  established  in  each  district ;  bat  no 
school  can  be  recognized  without  accommodations  for  300  pupils.    Twelve  schools, 

^  with  capacity  for  3w  students  each,  will  furnish  opportunity  for  3,600  pupils  to  receive 
instruction,  sufficient,  it  is  thought,  to  fill  the  common  schools  with  all  the  teachers 
the^  may  call  for.  It  is  oompreheusive,  too,  in  reaching  every  school-district,  by  pro- 
viding that  each  one  ma^  send  one  scholar  annually  to  the  normal  school. 

(3)  "  It  is  a  co-operative  policy :  It  encourages  the  people  to  establish  schools,  by 
making  provision  for  the  State  to  add  its  authority  and  give  its  protection  to  the 
schools  when  the  people  have  erected  and  established  them. 

(4)  "It  is  a  local  administrative  policy :  The  whole  internal  and  external  affairs  of 
each  school  are  managed  by  the  local  officers,  without  any  connection  with  other 
schools.  This  gives  opportunity  to  adapt  the  management  of  the  separate  schools  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  the  people  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

(5)  "  It  is  a*  stimulating  policy :  Giving  the  largest  liberty  to  individual  schools 
#  and  to  the  separate  members  of  each  school,  it  tends  ^  call  out  the  best  efforts  of  all 

connected  with  them  in  generous  rivalry. 

(6)  **  It  is  a  boarding-school-policy :  The  law  specifies  that  each  school  must  have 
boarding-accommodations  for  300  students.  To  give  this  number  of  persons  play- 
grounds and  yards,  there  must  be  also  at  least  ten  acr^  of  ground  attached.  These 
boarding-accommodations  make  it  possible  and  the  required  extent  of  ground  makes 
it  necessary  to  establish  the  schools. in  the  country,  where  purer  airs,  a  greater  quiet- 
ness, and  a  better  general  influence  can  be  secured. 

(7)  "  It  is  an  expansive  policy :  The  schools  having  been  erected  by  private  muni- 
ficence, because  needed  in  tne  section  where  they  are  established,  the  same  generosity 
which  provides  for  their  original  establishment  can  be  depended  on  to  supply  the 
means  of  healthy  growth. 

(8)  **  It  is  a  conservative  policy :  Though  the  special  details  of  each  school  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  officers  of  that  school,  the  course  of  study  is  the  same  for  all  the 
schools.  It  is  fixed  by  the  principals  of  the  several  schools  at  a  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  and,  once  fixed,  no  change  can  be  made  without  the  approv^  of  the  State* 
superintendent  and  a  majority  of  the  principals. 

(9)  "  It  is  a  thorough  policy :  The  course  of  study,  as  now  settled,  is  less  extensive 
than  in  many  of  the  Statues,  but  what  it  lacks  in  surface  it  makes  up  in  depth.  Thor- 
ough instruction  is  the  aim  of  the  instructors  and  is  secured  by  the  system  of  examin-* 
ations,  which  is  that  the  students  shall  be  examined  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  State- 

'  superintendent,  of  which  board  he  is  himself  the  chairman. 

(10)  "  It  is  a  policy  of  fixed  responsibility^  The  law  charges  the  head  of  each  school 
with  the  whole  discipline  and  interior  government  of  the  school. 

*'  Some  of  these  features  have  been  copied  in  other  States;  nearly  all  were  new  and 
original  with  the  Pennsylvania  normal-school-law." 

OBITUARIES. 

Jonathan  Ganse,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom,  Oc- 
tober 23, 1786,  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at 
a  common  country  school.  He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a  mechanic,  but,  an  acci- 
dent occurring  by  which  he  was  rendered  lame  for  life,  he  became  a  teacher.  He  had 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  character;  not  quick  to  act.  but  broad,  comprehensive,  and  log- 
ical. His  great  energy  and  intense  devotion  to  study  soon  enabled  him  to  distance 
many  who  possessed  minds  of  greater  activity  but  lacked  his  iron  will  and  determined 
nature.  His  first  essay  in  teacning  was  in  1807,  at  Marshalltown,  Chester  County.  In 
1813  he  took  charge  of  the  West  Chester  Academy,  which  flourished  under  his  care  and 
became  quite  celebrated  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  1829. he  opened  a  select  school 
in  West  Chester,  and  taught  it  until  1832,  when  he  commenced  and  for  seven  years  kept 
a  school  upon  his  own  farm,  known  as  Greenwood  Dell  Boarding-School,  which  became 
very  popular.  In  1839  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  Unionville  Academy,  in  Ches- 
ter County,  and  continued  in  the  office  eight  years,  wnen  he  resumed  teaching  at  Green- 
wood Dell,  and  continued  until  1865,  havmg  taught  during  more  than  fifty-seven  years. 
As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Cause  was  industrious,  patient,  hopeful,  persevering,  ingenious,  and 
abundant  in  resources,  possessing,  also,  a  wonderful  tact  in  develo]^ing  these  essential 
qualities  in  others.  The  dull  boy  became,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  influence,  alert  and 
often  bright  in  some  particular  departments  of  study ;  the  timid,  shrinking,  sensitive 
pupil  grew  hopeful,  self-reliant,  and  often  aggressive ;  the  boisterous,  careless,  and  in- 
dinerent  became  inspired  with  high  resolves.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  peculiarly  fe- 
licitous :  there  were  no  arbitrary  rules  promulgated ;  every  pupil  became  a  member  of 
his  family,  an  object  of  his  parental  care.  There  was  no  offensive  espionage  nor  as- 
sumption of  dignity  or  superiority,  but  a  gentle,  kindly  courtesy  and  trustfnlness  that 
inspired  affection  and  respect    Uis  love  of  man  was  intensified  when  applied  to  his 
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pnpils.  His  most  potent  obaracteristics  as  a  teacher  were  his  great  love  and  sympathy 
for  his  pupils,  his  perfect  self-control,  and  his  wondei^ful  power  of  government.  Other 
teachers  have  rivaled  him  in  intellectual  qualifications  and  attainments,  although  his 
were  excellent,  but  few  or  none  combined  with  them  a  body  so  strong,  a  temper  so 
even,  and  a  love  so  divine.  He  spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  with  his  widowed 
daughter,  on  a  beautiful  farm  on  the  Brandy  wine,  a^joinin^  €lreenwood  Dell,  where  he 
died,  April  9, 1873,  nearly  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  but  m  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties  and  with  a  Christian's  trust. 

Charles  Louis  Steinmilller,  late  principal  of  the  German-English  public  school  of  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  died  May  24,  1873,  after  a  brief  Illness. 

He  was  a  teacher  both  by  birth  and  training,  and,  like  the  apostle  of  old,  he  ever 
''  magnified  his  office.''  Teaching  was  to  him  a  grand  work,  and  toe  prospect  of  greater 
pecuniary  profit  in  other  spheres  of  labor  never  tempted  him  to  swerve  from  the  straight 
line  of  duty  marked  out  for  himself. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  teacher  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  was  bom  December  4, 1836. 
His  education  as  a  professional  teacher  was  received  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at 
Friedberg.  He  came  to  America  when  about  22  years  of  age,  and  in  1860  com- 
menced teaching  a  parochial  school  in  the  (German-Lutheran  church  of  Lancaster,  in 
which  work  he  continued  until  elected  principal  of  the  German-English  public  school, 
some  three  or  four  years  since,  combining  for  some  time  instruction  in  music  with  his 
other  work,  this  being  with  him  a  matter  of  intense  enthusiasm* 

He  was  buried,  May  27,  at  2^ion  cemetery,  in  a  green  and  wooded  spot.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  old  and  young  gathered  in  honest  grief  about  his  grave,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  lesson  all  recognized  as  that  of  his  modest  life,  that  the  truest  wealth  consists 
neither  in  gold  nor  lands  and  that  neither  earth  nor  heaven  has  higher  meed  of  praise 
than  this :  faithful  till  death ! 

Mr.  Charles  McAllister,  of  Philadelphia,  who  showed  his  interest  in  education  by 
the  bestowment  of  $100,000  for  the  establiajiment  of  a  college  at  Minneapolis,  Minneso- 
ta, died  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  1873. 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  long  known  as  an  educator  of  more  than  ordinary 
power,  died  at  Getty  sbu  rg,  Pennsylvania,  J  uly  26, 1873,  aged  74.  Entering  the  mi  nistry  at 
an  early  age,  he  at  once  l^came  a  teacher,  and  from  1826  to  1864  was  professor  of  didactic 
theolo^  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 'Gettysburg,  when  he 
retirea  with  the  rank  of  emeritus  professor,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
works  for  the  press.  He  was  a  voluminous  and  able  writer  and  the  author  of  many 
volumes  on  psychologic,  theologic,  and  practical  themes# 

The  Rev.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  D.  D.,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  August  21,  aged  75,  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  oriental  languages,  first  at  Burlington  Collect,  New  Jersey, 
and  afterward  in  the  divinity  school  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  in  West 
Philadelphia.  For  some  time  before  his  death  disease  had  driven  him  into  retirement, 
which,  however,  was  brightened  to  the  last  by  the  pursuit  Of  his  favorite  studies  iu  an 
eminently  pleasant  home. 
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RHODE  ISIiAND. 

[From  report!  of  Hod.  Thomas  VT.  Bicknell,  State-anperintendent  of  common  schools,  for  the  years 

ended  April  30, 1872 and  1873.* J 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Beceipts, 

AmoDDt  of  State-appropriations - $90,000  09 

Amount  of  town-appropriatious 309, 578  75 

Amount  from  regis  try- taxes  and  other  sources 24, 490  82 

Amonnt  of  district-taxes 59,722  28 

Amount  of  balance  unexpended  last  year 13,114  47 

Total  from  all  sources 496,906  41 

Expenditures. 

Amount  expended  for  teachers 375,406  70 

Amount  expended  for  school-houses 90, 216  93 

Total  expenditures 465,623  63 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years,  (estimated) 42,000 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  summer-schooIs,(male,  12,877 ;  female,14,035)  26, 912 

Increase  over  last  year 465 

Average  attendance « 21,805 

Increase  over  last  year 16 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  winter-schools,  (male,  14,752 ;  female,  13,950)  28, 702 

Increase  over  last  year 306 

Average  attendance 23, 052 

Decrease  from  last  year 98 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  whole  number  registered,  (summer) 81 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  whole  number  registered,  (winter) 80 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  private  and  Catholic  schools 8,000 

Estimated  number  instructed  at  home  or  detained  as  invalids 1,000 

Estimated  number  at  public  and  private  schools  or  instructed  at  home. ..  38, 000 

Estimated  number  not  in  attendance  on  any  school 4, 000 

Estimated  percentage  of  school-population  under  instruction 90 

Estimated  percentage  of  school- population  not  under  any  instruction,  (or  1 

child  in  every  10  between  6  and  15  years  of  age) 10 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer-schools,  (male,  93 ;  female,  612) 705 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter-schools,  (male,  177;  female,  579) 756 

Increase  of  teachers  over  last  year 45 

Average  wages  per  month,  including  board,  in  summer-schools $34  85 

Increase  over  last  year $2  33 

Average  wages  per  month,  including  board,  in  winter-schools $39  72 

Increase  over  last  year $1  48 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS   AND   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-districts 424 

Numl>er  of  summer-schools 687 

Increase  over  last  year 5 

Number  of  winter-schools 727 

Increase  over  last  year 8 

Average  length  of  school-year,  weeks 34 

SCHOOL-TAX. 

The  report  of  1872  shows  that  the  local  taxation  for  schools  is  very  unequal.    Six 
cents  is  the  minimum,  twenty-six  cents  the  maximum,  tax  on  each  $100  of  valuation. 


For  returns  of  1872-'73.  see  statistical  tables  I  and  II. 
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The  towns  range  between  these  two  extremes.  In  order  to  equalize  the  bnrden  and 
give  to  the  poorest  towns  equal  educational  advantages  with  the  richest,  it  is  neces- 
i-iary  that  the  school-fund  of  the  State  or  its  annual  appropriations  be  increased.  To 
secure  this  result,  the  State  should  make  an  annual  pro-rata  tax  upon  it^  valuation, 
which  is  constantly  increasing.  This  would  be  most  appreciated  where  now  the  tax 
falls  the  heaviest,  upon  the  poorer  towns  and  districts. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  State-appropriation,  wliile  it  remains  a  fixed  sum,  is  really 
decreasing,  for  as  the  chihlren  of  the  State  increase  in  numbers  there  is  less  money  for 
each  child,  and  unless  the  towns  makt^  up  the  constant  deficiency,  the  school-advan- 
tages must  decrease.  To  remedy  tliis  ditliculty,  it  is  recommended  to  fix  a  ratio  of  tax- 
ation, say  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  State-valuation.  This  would  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  ^2*25,000,  which,  divided  equally  among  the  tow^ns,  would  satisfy  the 
increasing  demand  for  educational  facilities  an<l  distrihute  the  burdens  among  those 
who  will  most  largely  enjoy  the  pecuniary  gains. 

TOWN-  AND  DISTKICT-SYSTEMS. 

Nine  cities  and  towns  have  adopted,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  town-system  of 
school-management. 

The  board  of  education  expresses  the  belief  that  the  district-system  is  unfavorable  to 
the  school-interests  of  a  town  and  recommends  that  it  be  abolished.  The  State-super- 
intendent calls  attention  to  the  modification  of  the  district-system  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  intrust  the  duty  of  hiring  teachers,  fixing  salaries,  &c.,  to 
the  town's  school-committee.  "This  is  a  much-needed  change  aud  will  be  gratifying 
to  school- trustees  as  well  as  to  school-committees." 

The  town-system  has  proved  satisfactory  wherever  it  has  been  tried  for  any  length 
of  time. 

TOWN-SUPEniNTENDEXTS. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  appointed  for  each  town  and  city  in  the  Stat«. 
The  present  school-law  regarding  the  salary  of  superintendents  is  considered  defective. 
It  is  believed  that  this  should  be  fixed  by  the  school-committee,  rather  than  by  the 
people  at  their  annual  election.  It  is  reci  mmended  that  where  one  town  is  not  able 
to  support  a  superintendent  two  contiguous  towns  should  unite  in  electing  the  same 
officer  for  both,  the  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  school-committees  of  both  towns;  also 
that  the  superintendent  be  paid  such  a  salary  as  will  enable  him  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  schools. 

SCnOOL-COMMITTEES. 

By  the  revised  statutes  the  term  of  office  of  school-committees  is  changed  from  one 
to  three  years.  This  is  considered  a  most  desirable  change,  as  giving  character  and 
permanence  to  the  office  and  its  work.  The  law*  allow^s  competent  women,  as  well  as 
men,  to  be  elected  to  this  office,  and  experience  shows  that  women  fulfill  its  duties 
most  faithfully,  conscientiously,  and  successfully.  The  propriety  of  having  active, 
efficient  women  in  each  school-board  is  suggested  to  the  consideration  of  the  citizeus 
of  the  several  towns. 

CONDITION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

As  the  public  schools  of  the  State  have  become  more  efficient  than  private  institu- 
tions, patrouage  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  latter  and  the  attendance  ui)on  the 
former  has  improved.  The  registered  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  State  has  increased  by  f.OO  pupils  over  the  preceding  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  also  improved.  The  town-appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools  have 
exceeded  those  of  last  year.    These  fects  indicate  a  sure,  if  not  rapid,  advancement. 

From  a  table  showing  the  relative  size  of  the  public  schools,  it  appears  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  schools  in  ihe  State  register  less  than  twenty  pupils  each.  Thus  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  money  is  expended  for  a  small  number  of  pupils,  the 
education  of  each  child  in  some  school-districts  costing  from  ^0  to  $80  per  annum. 
It  is  believed  that  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  school-clistricts  and  a  consolidation  of 
schools  would  give  more  money  for  schools  to  each  district,  and  thus  insure  more 
•thoroughly  qualified  teachers  and  a  better  classification  of  pupils. 

EVENING-SCIIOOLS. 

These  schools  increase  in  number  every  year.  The  sum  of  $3,000  was  placed  by  the 
general  assembly  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education  to  be  used  in  the  interest 
of  these  schools.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Rhode  Island  Educational  Union,  $1,700  of 
this  amount  was  given  to  that  organization  for  the  establishment  of  evening-schools. 
The  remaining  $1,iSK)  was  distributed  among  the  towns  which  support  evening-schools. 
Believing  that  these  schools  should  be  put  upon  the  same  baals  as  the  day-schools,  the 
board  of  education  recoumiends  that  the  State-appropriation  for  schools  for  the  ensuing 
year  be  increased  to  $100,000,  and  that  $10,000  of  this  amount  be  set  apart  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  evening-schools. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Tbe  board  of  edncation  recommends  the  passage  by  the  general  assembly  this  year 
of  an  enabling  act,  authorizing  towns  and  municipalities,  by  proper  provisions,  to 
enforce  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  who  cannot  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  local  school-board  that  they  are  receiving  suitable  instruction  eKsewhere.  To 
carry  out  perfectly  such  a  reform,  a  State  industrial  school,  or  a  home  for  juvenile 
offenders,  not  penal  in  character,  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary.  The  annual  message 
of  the  governor  calls  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to  this  important  measure, 
and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  a  joint  committee  will  make  all  necessary  inquiry  into 
the  extent  of  juvenile  illiteracy  and  crime,  and  that,  when  the  magnitude  of  these  evils 
is  shown,  the  State  will  institute  measures  for  the  speedy  removal  of  them.  The  report 
of  the  board  of  education  notices  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  factories 
and  denied  the  privileges  of  school.  The  legislative  measures  adopted  by  the  State  for 
the  correction  of  this  evil  have  thus  far  proved  ineffectual.  The  question  of  how  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  children  and  secure  for  them  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion is  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly.  . 

FREE    PUBUC    LIBRARIES. 

The  board  of  education  has  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  local  free 
libraries  as  supplemental  to  the  public-school-system  and  the  expediency  of  encourag- 
ing, by  State  aid,  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
institutions.  The  State-superintendent  recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  to  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  free  libraries  throughout  the  State,  by  offering  to  each  town  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  e<lucati(mal  fund  equal  to  the  amount  that  shall  be . 
annually  raised  for  the  purpose  in  the  town  itself  to  the  limit  of  §300.  Each  local 
library  thus  assisted  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  the  board.  Failure  to  re- 
port or  cessation  of  local  appropriations  for  twelve  months  shall  involve  forfeiture  to 
the  State  of  all  books  purchased  by  the  State's  appropriation. 

PROGRESS. 

The  report  of  the  State-school-commissioner  for  1873  says  on  this  head  :  '*  In  the  year 
I8r>3  the  towns  raised  nearly  $100,000  for  the  support  of  schools.  Ten  years  later,  in 
187:^,  the  same  towns  raised  over  $300,000  for  the  same  noble  purpose  ;  and  this  amount 
was  independent  of  the  large  sum  of  nearly  f'200,000  expended  in  the  building  and  re- 
pair of  school-houses.  Three  dollars  for  one,  or  an  increase  of  "200  per  cent.,  is  a  large 
gain  in  a  decade." 

Looking  at  the  work  of  1873,  the  board  of  education  writes:  "  In  the  survey  of  the 
work  and  its  results  for  the  past  year,  the  board  have  abundant  reason  to  congratuhite 
the  general  assemby  on  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. »•###«» 

"  In  several  towns  beautiful  and  commodious  school-houses  have  been  erected,  with 
most  of  the  modern  imi»rovements  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

"  School-officers  have  held  frequent  meetings  for  mutual  conference  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  intimately  connected  with  their  important  duties. 

*'  The  institutes  have  been  well  attended  and  are  doing  an  important  auxiliary 
Tvork. 

•*  There  is  evidently  throughout  the  State  an  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Parents  are  beginning  to  feel  more  deeply  than  ever  before  that  the  richest 
legacy  they  can  leave  their  children  is  a  sound  practical  education,  such  as  will  tit 
them  for  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  life. 

"The  normal  school,  with  its  able  corps  of  teachers,  is  accomplishing  all  that  could 
be  expected  with  its  present  limited  accommodations,  though  a  new  and  commodious 
building  is  much  needed." 

BRISTOL. 

In  Bristol  a  system  of  graded  schools,  from  primary  to  high,  prevails,  and  the  school- 
committee,  while  speaking  regn?tfu]ly  of  the  large  numl>er  of  children  not  embra  od 
in  these,  says  that  at  no  time  niuce  tliis  system  was  adopted  have  the  scliools  done  better 
work  than  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  l,*200  children  of  suitable  school-age,  about  i^OO 
have  made  use  of  the  advantages  provided  for  them  in  the  eleven  city-  and  three  dis- 
trict-schools, and  are  reported  to  have  made  very  satisfactory  advance.  The  numbf*r 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grammar-schools  has  been  about  100;  that  in  the  high 
school,  46.  The  class  which  is  to  graduate  in  1874  is  said  to  be  of  high  promise.  At  tho 
annual  town-meeting  in  1872  SHOO  was  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  evening- 
schools,  which  were  opened,  in  October,  for  boys  and  girls  not  able  to  attend  during  the 
day.  Seventy  boys  and  68  f^rls  were  registered  in  these  schools,  and,  with  tbe  aid  of 
fiiithful  teachers,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  and  satisfactory  results  obtained. 

NEWPORT. 

In  Newport  the  graded  system  has  prevailed  for  seven  years,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  teachers  and  still  greater,  it  is  held,  to  the  pupils  under  them.  (^V)^^"^^ 
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allowed  to  pa€8  up  from  ouo  grade  t^  auotbcr  till  prepared  for  the  change,  it  beiog 
tliough'i  bett»jr  that  a  child  t^hould  learn  one  thing  completely  than  many  things  par- 
tially. Out  of  a  total  city-populaticHi  of  12,521,  the  number  of  children  of  i»cho<d-iige 
in  1H73  is  given  as  2,C23.  Of  these  1,391  have  been  enrolled  in  the  public  day-aehools, 
162  in  evening-school:^,  500  in  Roman-Cath>  lie  Church  schools,  and  about  200  in  private 
schools.  The  schools  are  one  mixed  day-school,  five  subprimaries,  (of  two  grades,)  one 
mixed  primary,  (of  four  grades.)  eighr.  i)ririaries,  (of  two  grades.)  seven  intermediates, 
(of  two  grades,)  eight  grammar-sclioals,  (of  tour  grades,)  and  one  high  school.  Improve- 
ment in  the  order  which  prevails  in  all  these  schools  is  noted,  one  evidence  of  this  being 
that,  whereas  for  the  year  1871-72  112  pupils  were  sent  lo  the  office  for  disciplne,  and 
45  of  these  more  than  once,  in  the  year  l«72-'73  the  number  sent  was  ocly  70,  and  of 
these  OT  ly  18  more  than  once.  In  ten  school-rooms  there  has  been  no  case  of  corp  ral 
jmnishment,  and  these  schools  are  am(»ng  the  best  governed  of  the  whole.  In  one  school- 
building,  where  twe  ve  schools  aie  conceutraied  and  4o7  children  are  enrollcnl,  one 
means  of  securing  thorough  order  has  been  having  pupils  enter  and  leave  in  co!- 
umuH,  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  drum.  Music  and  drawing  are  taught  in  the  Echools, 
and  eucouragi   g  progress  has  been  made  in  both. 

Evening-schools  arc  maintained,  one  with  08  enrolled  pupils  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  18  having  come  over  from  a  preceding  year,  and  another,  an  evening  high 
school,  being  a  creation  of  the  year  past.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1872,  and  con- 
tinued till  Aprrl,  1873.  At  first  intended  for  young  men  and  boys  alone,  it  was  opened 
to  young  ladies  also  in  January,  with  highly  satisfactory  results,  the  female  pupds 
being  the  most  constant  in  attendance  and  as  zealous  as  any.  The  number  of  males 
registered  was  118 ;  of  females,  ID;  the  average  attendance,  23.  In  this  school,  besides 
the  common  English  branches,  English  litery,ture,  political  economy,  Latin,  and  chem- 
istry were  taught  to  those  who  desired  it,  two  special  private  classes  being  also  formed, 
by  request,  in  French  and  mechanic  drawing.  After  one  session's  experience,  the 
teacher  drew  the  inference  that  in  the  class  of  pupils  attending  such  a  school  there  is 
a  decided  demand  for  the  conimon  branches  of  education — reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic a  less  demand  for  geography,  grammar,  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geom- 
etty ;  and  a  strong  one  for  such  advanced  studies  as  French,  political  economy,  and 
English  literature. 

A  new  high  school,  to  cost  §40,000  for  ground  and  building  and  to  have  an  endow- 
ment-fund tl'  S^O.OOO,  is  about  to  be  provided  for  the  city,  through  a  muniticent  bequest 
of  .^100.000  from  the  late  William  Sanford  Rogers,  of  Boston,  and  a  vote  of  i530,()'J0  by 
the  citizens.  The  design  is  Venetian  Gothic,  the  dimensions  53  feet  by  (iO,  and  the 
stories  12,  17,  and  16  feet  in  height.  The  halls  and  class-rooms  are  large,  and  finished 
in  yellow  pine,  excej)t  the  stairs,  which  are  of  ash.  There  is  a  special  room  for  a 
library,  one  for  a  chemic  laboratory,  and  reception-rooms  for  visitors,  with  a  large 
one,  20  feet  by  50,  for  chapel-use  and  exhibitions. 

PKOVIDENCE. 

At  Providence  the  school-system  seems  to  be  remarkably  complete,  embracing  pri- 
mary, intermediat<%  grammar-,  high,  evening-,  and  vacation-schools.  The  number  en- 
rolled in  the  first  four  of  these  c'as.ses  has  been,  for  the  autumnal  term,  9,072;  for  the 
spring-term,  8,8()5;  these  being  distributed  auiong  21)  primary  schools,  25  interme<liate, 
* 7  grammar-,  and  1  high  school.  Besides,  theje  have  been  2,566  enrolled  in  6  elementary, 
1  high,  and  1  polytechnic  school  held  in  the  evenings,  together  with  an  evening-school 
for  Germans  and  another  for  Italians,  giving  a  total  (jf  11,638  for  all  the  public  schools 
of  day  and  evening,  except  the  vacat.on-schools,  which  raise  this  sum  to  1,000  more. 

The  city -school-commit  tee  says,  as  to  all  the^e:  "The  results  accomplished  amply 
requite  all  the  care,  vigilance,  and  expense  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of  our  school- 
system.  We  have  many  able  teachers,  who  are  zealous  in  their  work.  Improved 
methods  of  instruction  have  been  introduced,  tending  to  diversify  and  enliven  ("he 
hours  given  to  study.  The  general  introduction  of  musical  exercises  is  an  illustration 
of  the  good  results  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  introduction  of  drawing  is 
another." 

The  city-superintendent  devotes  much  of  his  report  to  the  present  thoroii<5h  giading 
of  the  schools  and  classes,  shows  some  incidental  disadvantages  connected  with  it  to 
l>e  shunned,  and  points  out  how  its  high  advantages  may  be  secured.  "To  promote," 
he  says,  "the  best  interests  of  all,  to  crowd  none  Wyoud  their  strength,  to  encourage 
the  studious,  to  give  each  an  opportunity  to  advance  as  fast  as  he  is  able,  to  accommo- 
date those  who  are  absent  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  necessary  causes,  the  classes 
niust  bo  near  together,  and  the  pronjotions  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  must  bo  frefjuent. 
The  diflerent  grades  should  remain  unchanged  and  no  pupil  be  permitted  to  enter  on 
a  higher  work  till  that  of  the  lower  has  been  completed.  Neither  should  a  pupil,  when 
prepared  for  promotion,  be  compelled  to  wait  for  others." 

The  evening-schools  did^a  good  work  in  the  winter,  the  elementary  imparting  the 
ordinary  branches  of  instruction;  the  high  opening  its  doors  to  all  who  desired  liu- 
guisticj'literary,  or  special  training ;  the  polytechnic  oiferiug  an  education  in  science  as 
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applied  to  industry.  The  records  of  518  scholars  attondant  on  these  eveniu<:]f-8chools 
show  G5  trades  as  followed  by  tliiit  number  of  pnpiJe,  and  yet  fjood  discipline  seems  to 
have  been  maintained  in  this  seemingly  incongruous  mass,  with  very  creditable  results 
from  training. 

The  vacation-schools  were  six  in  nnmber;  continued  six  we^ks  in  July  and  August; 
■were  taught  almost  wholly  orally,  with  blackboard,  map.  and  pictorial  illustrations; 
and  kept  more  than  a  thousand  children  from  the  dangei-s  ©f  the  street  auiidst  pheasant 
and  profitable  instruction. 

SKCONDARY   INSTKUCTIOX. 

Two  schools  devoted  to  this  make  special  returns  for  1673,  as  follows : 

(1)  St.  Bernard's  Academy,  Woonsocket,  under  the  char;^^  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  5  female  teachers,  with  40  male  and  70  female  pupils.  -All  these 
pupils  study  French  as  well  as  English,  and  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  and  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  but  not  in  the  ancient  languages;  nor  is  there  yet  a  chemic 
laboratory  or  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus.    No  library  is  spoken  of. 

(•2)  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding- School  of  Friends,  at  Providence,  reports 
proi>erty  of  about  SSoO.OOO,  of  which  $725,000  is  in  grounds  and  buildings  and  §125,000 
in  pnuluctive  funds ;  instructors — 7  males  and  G  females  ;  pupils — male,  142  ;  female, 
75.  A  preparatory  department  exists,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  elements 
of  an  ordinary  English  education,  and  beyond  this  a  classic  course  of  four  years,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Iwtany,  physiology,  and  drawing  being  elective  studies  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  this  course  and  Latin  in  the  fourth  year.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  continuance  of  studies  in  the  classics  and  mathematics  beyond  this  four-years 
course,  if  students  should  desire  it,  the  Latin,  in  that  case,  reaching  to  Juvenal,  the 
Greek  to  Demosthenes  and  Homer.  The  school  is  provided  with  an  extensive  philo- 
sophic and  chemic  apparatus,  an  astronomic  observatory,  a  rich  cabinet  of  miu- 
erals,  and  a  library  of  over  2,500  volumes.  Extensive  grounds  furnish  advantages  for 
recreation  and  daily  exercise  in  a  gymnasium  is  required  of  all  the  pupils. 

Besides  the  above,  three  schools,  devoted  especially  to  the  pi-eparation  of  students  for 
college,  are  located  respectively  at  Eivst  Greenwich,  North  Scituate,  and  Providence. 
These  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  241  pupils  under  25  instructors.  In  two  of  these 
schools  30  pupils  were,  in  1873,  pursuing  an  atlvanced  course,  with  a  view  to  entcriug 
higher  classes  in  college;  15  were  in  the  senior-classes,  28  in  the  junior-,  G5  in  the 
middle,  and  38  in  the  lowest  class.  The  third,  the  University  Grammar-Sehool,  at 
Providence,  was  preparing  05  students  for  Brown  University.  The  library  and  appara- 
tus of  the  university  are  used  in  this  school.  The  other  two  have  libraiies  belonging  to 
them,  one  of  2,000,  the  other  of  200  volumes. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State-system,  too,  or  at  least  those  which  appear  in  the  State- 
report,  have  their  coui^ses  so  arranged  as  to  secure  for  pupils  that  desire  it  a  fair  prep- 
aration for  collegiate  or  university-training,  their  full  curriculum  embracing  not  only 
an  excellent  and  thorough  series  of  required  English  studies,  but  also  an  optional 
8erie«  of  Latin  and  Greek,  reaching  to  the  iEneid  in  the  former  and  the  Anabasis  in  the 
latter;  French,  too,  being  included  in  Providence  and  Newport,  if  not  elsewhere.  No 
examiuat ton-papers  reaching  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  cither  school- or  college- 
classes,  show  more  thorough  instruction  or  more  careful  sifting  of  the  knowledge 
gained  than  those  of  the  Providence  and  Newport  high  schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  first  year  of  this  institution  was  most  succ^  ssful  and  has  clearly  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  its  establishment.  At  the  opening  of  the  school,  in  September,  1871,  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  admission  was  greater  than  could  bo  accommodated,  and  at  the 
comraencement  of  the  second  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  school.  The  number  entered  during  the  year  was  132,  of  whom  41 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  teaching.  The  average  age  of  those  who  entered  was 
19  years  3  months.  The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes.  Instruction  has  been  given 
in  elementary  chemistry  and  in  free-hand  drawing.  A  room  better  adapted  for  the 
practice  of  the  latter  is  needed,  also  a  suitable  room  for  the  teaching  of  natural 
science.  One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  school  has  been  the  persistent  en- 
deavor of  the  pupils  to  continue  the  course  of  study  without  interruption.  The  plan 
ill  accordance  with  which  this  school  is  established  is  unlike,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
is  in  advance  of,  the  plan  of  any  other  school  in  New  England. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  uornuil  school  serves  a  valuable  temporary  pur-i 
pose,  but  more  extensive  and  more  permanent  quarters  are  needed.  The  State-super- 
intendent suggests  the  purchase  of  land,  which  may  now  be  procured  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  the  erection  of  a  substantial  and  commodious  normal-school-building. 

The  report  of  the  principal  for  the  year  ended  in  June,  1873,  says:  "  Durmg  the 
past  six  months  the  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  school  -has  been  far  beyond  the 
supply.  Those  who  to-day  graduate  will  make  a  large  and  etfcctive  re-cnforcement  for 
the  ranks  of  our  public-school-teachers.     We  expect  that  they  will  render  good  service. 
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Several  have  proved  their  aptitiido  for  their  work  hy  their  snecess  is  teaching  hcfore 
entering  the  normal  school."  I^p  writes  suhsoqueutly :  "The  necessity  of  securing 
teachers  v/ho  have  made  the  requisite  preparation,  and  who  will  give  themselves  con- 
tinuously and  unreserv^edly  to  teaching,  has  hcen  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
there  is  a  greater  willingness  to  give  such  teachers,  if  permanently  secured,  better  pay! 
The  young  men  who  hereafter  enter  the  normal  school  and  thoroughly  prepare  for 
teaching  may  reasonably  aspect  more  adequate  compensation''  [than  has  been  given 
hitherto.] 

StlPEKIOR  INSTltUCTION. 

The  one  institution  for  imparting  superior  instruction  in  the  State,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, presents  the  following  exhibition  of  its  present  state.  An  agricultural  depart- 
ment has  been  added  to  the  university  and  arrangements  made  for  receiving  thirty 
pupils  to  it  on  free  scholarships. 

Statistical  summary  of  Brown  University, 
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$1,500,000 



$700,000,  $45,000 

$18,407 

40,000 

BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

One  business-college,  at  Providence,  Avith  6  male  and  2  female  instructors,  reports 
12r»  pupils,  of  whom  105  are  males  and  20  females. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Five  institutes,  held  during  the  year,  have  been  well  attended  and  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  unusually  good  results  to  teachers  and  to  the  communities  where  they  have 
been  held.  School-officers,  in  most  cases,  grant  teachers  the  time  to  attend  thes^e  ine;ti- 
tutes.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  continue  to 
grow  in  interest  and  importance  and  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  exponent  of  the  edu- 
cational spirit  throughout  the  State.  No  meeting  ever  held  in  Rhode  Island,  possibly 
none  ever  held  in  New  Phigland,  exceeded,  in  the  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  its  audi- 
ence, the  meeting  of  this  institute  in  January,  1873. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1872  a  series  of  meetings  to  awaken  an  educational 
interest  was  held  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  State.  The  plan  contemplated  thrre 
meetings  each  day:  in  the  morning,  a  lecture  or  class-exercise  for  teachers  and  school- 
officers  ;  in  the  afternoon,  addresses  to  the  pupils,  and,  in  the  evening,  to  th«^  citizL-ns. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  evening-addresses  were  school-houses,  furniture, 
grounds,  school-taxes,  parental  co-operation,  education,  and  labor,  &c.  No  meetings 
have  been  held  productive  of  so  much  practical  good  as  these. 

Teachers'  associations  have  been  formed  and  regular  meetings  held  in  half  the 
towns  pf  the  State.  In  some  places  the  meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  in  others  once 
a  fortnight  or  once  a  month.  Their  good  effect  is  shown  in  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  whose  teachers  belong  to  the  associations. 

RHODE  ISLAND  EDUCATIONAL  UNION. 

"The  object  of  this  association  is  to  aid  in  supplementing  the  great  work  of  public 
iust .action.'^  It  especially  aims  to  reach  the  large  uumbtrs  of  adults  not  reached  by 
the  daily  public  schools,  by  "promoting  the  establishment  of  evening-schools,  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  kindred  means  of  intellectual  improvement."  Hy  such  instru- 
mentalities its  originators  thought  that  something  could  "  be  done  for  the  15j,000  offi- 
cially reported  to  be  beyond  the  school-age  in  the  State  and  yet  unable  to  write  their 
nnmes-- 10,000  of  whomconld  not  write  at  all -for  another  15,000  but  little  in  advance 
of  these,  and  for  the  educational  cause  at  large." 

Under  its  auspices  or  with  its  aid  there  have  been  already  opened,  in  more  than  20 
towns,  upwards  of  (iO  evening-schools,  averaging  more  than  100  scholars  each,  and 
r«'achiug  many  others  through  their  influence.  During  the  year  1872-'73  the  town  of 
Warwick,  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  the  town  of  Cumberland,  at  a  special  meetiog, 
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were  incTnced  to  appropriate  $500  and  $600,  respectively,  for  the  establishment  of  even- 
ing-schools. With  some  local  and  State-aid  besides,  the  school-committees  of  these 
town.s  have  set  in  motion  8  schiiols  with  800  pupils,  and  are  said  to  be  working  out  ex- 
cellent resaltiS.  Othbr  towns,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  iu  to  aid  in  the  irood  work  in 
187:^74.  »  r     »  » 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  RHODE    ISLAND. 
Hon.  T.  W.  BiCKNELL,  State-Buperintendent  of  common  schools,  Providence, 

STATE-BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Name. 


Hw  excellency  Henry  Howard,  president... 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Van  Zoudt,  vicepretiident 

Daniel  Leach 

George  W.  Greene 

Charles  H.  Fisher 

George  L.  Locke 

Samnel  H.  CronH 

Thomatt  H.  Clarke 


Post-office. 


Providence. 
Providence. 


Newport. 


TOWN-SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Town. 


Name. 


PoBt -office. 


Providence 

Newport 

Barriugton 

Brl.it<»l 

Burrillville 

Charleatown 

Coventry 

Crun-ston 

Cnmberlund 

Ea<t  Greenwich  .. 
East  Providence.. 

Exeter 

FoHter 

Gloncester 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Lincoln  

LlJtIe  Couipton,.. 

Middle  town 

New  Shorehim  ... 
North  Kingston... 
North  Providence. 
North  .Smithfield.. 

Pawtacket 

Portsmouth 

Richniond 

Scituate 

South  Kingston  — 

Smithfield 

Tiverton , 

Warwick , 

Warren 

Wcbterly , 

Went  Greenwich... 
Woonsocket 


Daniel  Leach 

Thomaa  H.  Clarke  .... 
iHaac  T.  Cady.  A.  M  . . 
Robert  S.  Andrews.... 

William  Pifz 

Williara  F.  Tucker.... 

E.  K.  Parker 

D.  G.  Andertwn 

C.  W.  Burnhara 

Daniel  C.  Kenyon 

Aliaz  Bneiiett 

Willet  n.  Arnold 

George  8.  Tillinghaat  . 

Thoma«  Irous 

S.  S.  GriHwold 

Elijah  Anthony 

William  A.  Phillips  ... 
Lysander  Flugg 

F.  U.  Brownell 

C  Hammond 

Giles  H.  Peabody 

A.  H.Chndsey 

Andrew  Jenks ».. 

C.  R  Pitts 

P.  E.  Bishop 

George  Manchester.... 

G.  Tiilinghast 

J.  M.  Browstor 

E.  F.  Watson 

M.  W.  Bnrling^rae 

John  F.  Chano 

William  V.Slocum.... 

S.K.  Dexter 

H.M.Eaton 

Charles  F.  Carpenter. . 
J.C.White 


Providence. 

Newport 

Barrington  Centre. 

Bristol. 

Pascoag. 

Shannock  Milli. 

Summit. 

Cranston  Print- Works. 

Valley  Falls. 

East  Greenwich. 

Watuhemoket. 

Exeter. 

Foster  Centre. 

Harmony. 

Hopkinton. 

Jamestown. 

OIneyville. 

Central  Falls. 

Little  Compton. 

Newport, 

New  Shorcham. 

Wickford. 

Pawtacket 

Slaterville. 

Pawtacket. 

Newport 

Wyoming. 

North  Scituate. 

Wakefield. 

Georglaville. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Phccnix. 

Warren. 

Westerly. 

Summit 

Woonsocket 
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SOUTH  CAROIillVA. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  H.  K.  Jillson.  Stato-sapcrintendont  of  public  iostructton,  for  tho  scholoatlo 

year  ended  Jane  30,  1873.J 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

State-school-appropriation $300,000  00 

Proceeds  of  poll-tax i^G,  4*J2  70 

Local  or  scbool-district-taxcs,  amouDt  reported  as  collected 93, 475  98 

Total 441>,IK>8  68 

Deduct  unpaid  balance  of  the  Statc-school-appropriation 2i>,  7 1 4  It- 
Net  school-revenue 4*20,234  £0 

Increase  in  amount  of  poll-tax  over  last  year 5, 4:iO  00 

Increase  in  amount  of  district- taxes  over  last  year 28,  %"^  "27 

Total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  State 107, 4Sl ,  0ii2  67 

In  thirteen  counties  no  school-district-taxes  were  raised. 

Expendiiurea. 

Salaries  of  teachers $333,700  13 

Bnildin<r  school-houses H,  f;.' D  46 

Rent  of  school-houses 3,  191)  32 

Other  expenditures 23,  >*^3  70 

Total 369,432  67 


The  returns  received  by  the  superintendent  concerning  school-expenditures  are  in- 
complete. One  county  makes  no  report  of  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 
Only  partial  reports  have  boon  made  of  the  cost  of  school-houses  erected  during  tbo 
year.  The  returns  from  which  the  item  of  other  expenses  has  been  derived  are  par- 
ticularly deficient.  The  office  is  in  possession  of  no  data  upon  which  to  base  an  esti- 
mate of  school-expenditures  during  tho  period  from  July  1, 1873,  to  October  1, 1873,  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

SCHOLASTIC  POPULATION. 

The  scholastic  population  comprises  the  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  both 
inolusivo : 

White  children— males,  43,474 ;  females,  41,501 84.975 

Colored  children — males,  73,442 ;  females,  71,685 1 45, 127 

Total  scholastic  population 230, 102 

Increase  in  scholastic  population  since  1869 152, 923 

ATTENDANCE. 

White  children  enrolled  in  school — males,  19,346;  females,  17,872 37,218 

Colored  children  enrolled  in  school — males,  23,828;  females,  22,707...  46, 5;i5 

Total  enrollment 83,753 

Incieaseover  last  year 7,431 
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BrancheH. 


1873. 


Alphabet 

8p««lUng 

Ri-ading 

Writing 

Mental  arithmetic 

AVritten  arithmetic , 

G  eography 

English  grammar 

His»tory  of  the  United  Stateg., 
Higher  branches 


8,581 
53,956 
43.144 
29.8?>3 
19. 032 
20.590 
16,  444 
10.  565 
7,381 
2,286 


10,320 
60.229 
49,813 
34,  130 
26.  907 
24,968 
22,111 
12.605 
9,239 
2.533 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Northern  white  toachera— males,  20 ;  females,  4*2 

Southern  white  teachers — males^  900 ;  females,  ()61 

Northern  colored  teachers — males,  16;  females,  10 

Sontheru  colored  teachers— males,  44H ;  females,  213 


62 

1,561 

26 

661 


Whole  number  of  teachers — males,  1,384;  females,  926. 


2,310 


Increase  over  last  year  in  whole  number  of  teachers.. 
Number  of  teachers  holding  third-grade-certiticates . . . 
Number  of  teachers  holding  second- grmle-certiticates. 
Number  of  teachers  holding  fivst-grade-certiticates  ... 
Number  of  Stat^-certiticates  granted  during  the  year. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 

Average  monthly'  pay  of  female  teachers 

Largest  monthly  pay  o!  male  teachers,  (Charleston).. 

Largest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 

Smallest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 

Smallest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 


125 

7H0 

884 

646 

19 

$33  78 

32  06 

133  00 

43  28 

20  26 

14  79 


Of  the  teachers  to  whom  State-certificates  were  granted,  13  are  white  and  6  colored, 
7  are  males  and  12  females. 

A  State-certificate  is  always  of  the  first  grade  and  is  good  anywhere  in  the  State  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  revoked. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-districts - 463 

Number  of  schools 2, 017 

Increase  over  last  year 98 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 5 


The  greatest  number  of  months  schools  have  been  in  session  during  the  year  is  8 
and  the  least  3. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 2,017 

Increase  over  last  year 147 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  school-districts 384 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  other  parties 1,  (uiS 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year :  log,  67 ;  frame,  42 109 

Cost $8,559  46 

Number  of  school-houses  previously  erected :  log,  1,129 ;  frame,  760  ;  brick, 

18;  stone,  1 1,908 

Valuation $242,086  48 

Number  in  ^ood  condition 888 

Nnmber  in  lair  condition ^ 575 

Number  in  bad  condition • 445 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  with  grounds  inclosed 283 

Number  of  school-houses  rented  duiiug  the  year 136 

Amount  paid  for  rent $3, 199  32 


There  are,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  four  good  brick  school-houses,  valued  at  8100,000. 
They  are  public  projierty  and  are  included  in  the  above  statement. 

The  returns  concerning  the  cost  of  school-lionses  erected  during  the  year  are  very 
incomplete.    It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  their  actual  aggregate  cost. 
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SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL-REVENUE. 

There  are  three  sources  of  school-revenue,  namely  :  (1)  State-school-appropriations 
or  the  proceeds  of  the  special  State-school-tax,  (2)  poll-tax,  and  (3)  local  or  school- 
distriot-taxes. 

The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  regular  session,  authorized  and  directed  the  levy  of 
a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  and  appropriated  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  free  com- 
mon schools,  di\riug  the  fiscal  year  commenced  November  1,  1872,  the  sum  of  $300,000 
from  said  Uix,  The  sum  of  mouey  realized  so  far  from  this  special  State-school-tax  is 
^•370/285.82. 

The  total  amount  reported  as  collected  on  account  of  poll-tax  for  the  year  ended 
October  31, 1873,  is  S<>1,841.  Of  this  amount  only  i3ir>G,492.70  has  been  available  for  the 
support  of  schools,  the  sum  of  $l,i;i8.70  having  been  allowed  to  county-treasurers  for 
collection  and  84,209.60  haviug  been  collected  and  not  accounted  for. 

The  t^>tal  assessment  of  polls  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1873,  was  $90,956,  of 
"Which  $01,841  were  collected,  $14,890  were  returned  as  nulla  bona  and  abated,  and 
$14,225  were  reported  to  county-commissioners  for  collection  under  the  provisions  of 
*'Au  act  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax."  It  is  believed  that  the  eifect  of  this 
act  will  be  to  increase  considerably  the  amount  of  poll-tax  collected. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  voting  population  of  the  State  i8  at  least 
106,722,  yet  the  total  assessment  of  polls  is  reported  at  only  90,956.  In  Charleston 
County,  which  has  a  voting  population  of  at  least  13,850,  only  $1,914  was  collected  on 
account  of  poll-tax  for  the  last  year. 

The  local  taxes  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  several  school-districts. 
In  very  many  school-districts  the  people  have  refused  to  vote  a  local  tax,  giving,  as  the 
reason  for  such  refusal,  the  failure  of  the  State  to  make  good  its  appropriations  for 
school-purposes.  The  conviction  is  expressed  that,  in  order  to  make  the  comnion-school- 
system  ])ractically  successful  and  thoroughly  etHcient,  it  must  be  chiefly  supported  by 
local  taxation,  levied  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people. 

APPORTIONMENT  OK  STATE-SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  constitution  and  school-law  contemplate  the  apportionment  of  State-scbool- 
funds,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  This  ap- 
portionment has,  hitherto,  been  made  either  according  to  representation  or  on  the  basis 
of  scholastic  population.  This  course  is  believed  to  be  clearly  unconstitutional.  More- 
over, under  this  system  a  school-district  which  has  a  small  school-attendance,  or  per- 
haps none  at  all,  may  receive  more  than  a  district  which  has  a  large  number  of  pupils 
attending  its  puhlic  schools.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that,  hereafter,  the  State- 
school-fuuds  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  school -attendance. 

REPORTS  OF  COl^NTY-COMMISSIONERS. 

The  superintendent  says  :  **  The  annoyance,  delay,  and  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
preparation  of  my  annual  report  for  this  year  cannot  well  be  .described.  This  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  very  careless  manner  in  which  a  miyority  of  the  annual  reports 
of  connty-school-commissioners  have  been  made  out.  Many  of  these  reports  were 
found  to  be  incorrect  in  the  matter  of  simple  addition.  A  few  connty-school-commis- 
sioners have  not  been  prompt  to  forward  their  reports  as  the  law  requires. 

**I  am  aware  that  county-school-commissiouers  have  labored  under  serious  discour- 
agement during  the  year,  on  account  of  not  having  received  their  salaries.  In  many 
instances  they  have  not  been  provided  with  suitable  office-conveniences  and  incidentals. 

"  County-treasurers  have  shown  great  reluctance  in  furnishing  this  office  with  the 
required  inibrmation  concerning  collections  made  by  them  on  account  of  poll-taxes." 

THE  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY-SCHOOL-COMMI8SIOXER. 

This  office,  which  corresponds  to  the  office  of  county-superintendent  in  the  school- 
system  of  other  States,  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  school-economy. 

Remarks  of  the  State-superintendents  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota  concerning  the 
qualifications  for  this  office  are  quoted,  and  it  is  asked,  **How  many  of  our  couuty- 
sehool-commissiouers  represent  this  high  standard  of  qualiiication  t" 

While  the  State-superintendent  is  possessed  of  little  or  no  direct  and  final  authority 
over  conimon^school-matters,  the  county-school-commissioner  is  vested  with  almost 
unlimited  juriKdiction.  The  State-superintendent  has  not  the  power  toappoint  a  single 
school-officer,  but  the  conuty-school-oommissioncris  endowed  with  the  appointmentof 
couuty-examiners  and  school-trustees.  That  this  appointing  power  is  some^^imes 
abused  and  perverted  by  the  selection  pf  political  adherents  and  of  persons  utterly  in- 
competent and  unworthy  to  occupy  these  positions  is  a  certainty  and  an  evil  which 
demands  correction. 

TEACHFIRS. 

The  inefficiency  of  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  employment  of  per- 
sons wholly  unworthy,  either  morally  or  intellectually,  to  occupy  th^r^ponsibie  posi^ 
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tion  of  teacher.  The  mischief  wrought  hy  inferior  teachers  is  incalculable.  Boards  of 
county-exaiuiuers  are,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for  the  employment  of  so  many 
incompetent  and  inefficient  teachers,  because  of  their  neglect  in  the  matter  of  examin- 
ing candidates  and  granting  certificates.  It  is  suggested  that  this  evil  could  he  reme- 
died to  some  extent  by  placing  the  power  to  appoint  county-examiners  in  the  hands  of 
the  State-su|)ennten(leut.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  the  continued  services  of 
first-class  teachers  cannot  be  secured  until  they  can  be  well  and  promptly  paid. 

TEACHERS*    IXSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  conventions  have  been  held  in  four  counties,  teachers'  institutes  in  two, 
and  in  a  third  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  similar  organization.  In  some  of 
the  places  where  the  meetings  were  held  much  interest  was  manifested,  not  only  by 
the  teachers,  but  by  the  citizens  generally. 

"A  well-organized  and  etiiciently-condncted  system  of  State  teachers'  institutes 
would,  doubtless,  accomplish  much  toward  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers 
and  the  usefulness  of  our  schools.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  matter  will  receive 
due  attention  and  encouragement  from  the  general  assembly." 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

No  text-books  have  been  distributed  during  the  year.  The  list  approved  February, 
1870,  is  faulty  and  needs  revision.  It  is  recommended  that  the  general  assembly  ap- 
point a  commission  vested  with  full  and  final  authority  to  revise  the  present  list  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  introduction* of  the  books  prescribed  in  the 
revised  list. 

EDUCATIONAL  PKOGRESS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  congratulation  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State  that,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  attending  it,  even  some 
progress  has  been  made.  The  people  themselves  ciust  take  a  greater  working  interest 
in  tbe  common-school-system  before  its  complete  and  ultimate  success  can  be  fully 
assured.  There  is,  however,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  growing  spirit  of  interest  in 
the  matter  of  popular  education,  which,  sooner  or  later ,.will  assert  itself  in  terms  that 
can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  disregarded,  and  demand  that  educational  advan- 
tages be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

The  hinderances  to  progress  in  school-matters  are  numerous  and  diverse  as  to  their 
nature  and  degree,  but,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  question  of  their  removal 
could  be  solved  without  very  great  trouble.    Attention  is  called  to  the 

TWO  GREAT   AND  SERIOUS    IMPEDIMENTS 

to  the  success  of  free  common  schools.  These  are  (1)  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  school-finances  and  (2)  ignorance,  incompetency,  and  inexcusable  neglect  of  duty 
ou  the  part  of  many  school-otiicers. 

(1)  To  suppose  that  the  public  schools  can  be  conducted  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  success  without  a  sufficiency  of  available  funds  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  While 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  general  assembly  for  common-school-purposes  have  not 
been  adefjuate,  yet  they  have,  perhaps,  been  as  liberal  as  could  have  been  expected. 
Some  of  these  appropriations  have  been  paid  after  a  long,  discouraging,  and  unpardon- 
able delay,  while  others  have  only  been  paid  in  part.  Of  the  State-school-appropria- 
tion  of  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct4)ber  .SI,  1«72,  only  $90,H14.G5  have  been 
paid,  leaving  an  unpaid  balance  of  $209,185.45.  Of  the  State-schooj-approi»riation  of 
$300,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31,  1873,  there  still  remains  an  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  $29,714.18.  Not  one  dollar  of  the  State-school-deficiency-appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 1871,  has  yet  been  disbursed.  If  these  ap- 
propriations were  made  in  good  faith — and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  were— the 
adoption  of  measures  to  provide  for  their  payment  in  full  and  without  further  delay 
is  an  act  of  duty  and  of  justice.  If  the  future  management  of  the  State-school-appro- 
priations is  to  be  no  improvement  on  that  of  the  past,  it  would  be  wise  to  abandon  the 
plan  altogether  and  impose  upon  the  people  of  each  county  or  school-district  the  duty 
of  providing  the  means  for  the  maintenance  .of  the  public  schools.  The  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  the  school-system  is  not  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  but  arises,  rather,  from 
the  manner  of  its  administration  ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  this  maladministration  is  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  school-finances. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  serious  hinderances  to  the  proper  and  judicious  administration 
of  the  school-system,  and  second  only  to  that  occasioned  by  the  condition  of  the  school- 
finances,  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  school-officers  are  eminently  disqualified  for 
the  positions  which  they  hold.  A  majority  of  the  school-trustees  manifest  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  important  and  responsible  duties  to  which  they  have  been  appointed. 
That  the  success  of  the  schools  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  character  and 
management  of  the  local  school-officers  cannot  be  doubted.  How  to  secure  good  and 
efficient  officers  is  a  question  not  easy  of  solution.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  the 
superintendent  suggests  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  the  election  of  school- 
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LEGISLATION  RECOMMENDED. 

The  following  special  legislation  concerning  flcliool-raatters  is  recommended  : 

(1)  The  immediate  enactment  of  snch  measures  as  will  positively  secure  tbo  prompt 

and  complete  payment  of  all  unpaid  balances  of  past  appropriations  lor  educational 

purposes. 

{2)  An  act  authorizing  and  directing  each  county-treasurer  to  set  aside  and  retain 

out  of  the  funds  collected  by  him  on  account  of  State-taxes  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 

to  cover  the  apportionment  of  State-school- funds  made  to  his  county. 

(3)  A  special  appropriation  of  ;$5,5y4.63,  for  the  completion  of  the  Uniform  System 
of  School- Records,  already  authorized  by  law. 

(4)  An  act  requiring  the  county -commissioners  of  each  county  to  furnish  the  county- 
Bchool-commissioner  of  their  county  with  a  comfortable  and  convenient  office!  and 
snch  incidentals  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  transaction  of  the  legitimate  business 
of  his  office. 

(5)  An  act  to  fix  and  define  the  school-year  and  to  make  the  same  uniform  through- 
out the  Stat^. 

(0)  An  act  to  increase  the  annual  allowance  made  to  the  State-superintendent  for 
clerk-hire. 

(7)  An  act  to  authorize  the  State-superintendent  of  education  to  appoint  county- 
school-examiners. 

(8)  An  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  school- trustees. 

The  establishment  of  a  State- reform-school  and  of  a  school  for  idiots  and  feeble- 
minded children  is  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  agent  of  the'Peabody  fund,  in  his  report  for  1873,  says  : 

**  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  what  was  said  of  this  State  in  my  last  report  remains  sub- 
stantially true.  Few  schools  are  supported  through  the  year,  consequently  we  have 
not  had  opportunity  for  many  appropriaftions."  An  application  from  Charleston  for 
aid  stated  that  the  school-tax  levied  in  that  city  during  the  year  had  sustained  the 
schools  to  the  beginning  of  October,  which  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  hoard  and  left 
no  hope  of  relief  until  the  city-tax  for  1873  should  bo  collected.  "The  legislature,"  it 
was  remarked,  "  at  its  last  session  appropriated  over  $:J00,000  for  educational  purposes, 
not  a  dollar  of  which  has  been  received  from  the  treasury,  and  the  result  is  that  nearly 
all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  have  been  closed."  It  was  hoped  that  provision 
might  be  made  in  the  future  for  the  schools  of  the  city  independent  of  State-aid  and 
that  no  further  assistance  from  the  fund  would  be  called  for. 

Pine  Ridge  Academy  was  assisted  to  the  amount  of  $;'iOO  and  the  school  at  Spartan- 
burg, as  in  former  years,  to  $200.    Total  amount  paid  to  the  State,  §1,500. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Direct  information  has  been  received  from  only  four  institutions  which  can  be  held 
to  impart  secondary  training:  the  Shaw  Memorial  School  at  Charleston;  St.  John's 
Hall,  Spartanburg;  and  two  schools  sustained  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

St.  John's  Hall  is  an  individual  enterprise,  yet  in  iU  infancy,  established  for  the 
time  being  in  the  buildings  of  the  suspended  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church  of  South  Carolina.  It  reports  3  instructors,  with  9  pupils,  of  whom 
5  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  modern  languages. 

The  Shaw  Memorial  School,  with  primary  and  grammar-departments,  includes  also  a 
high  school,  in  which  are  taught  Latin,  the  natural  sciences,  and  other  branches  of  a 
generous  education.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  school  is  9  ;  of  pupils  engaged  in 
Uie  higher  branches,  82. 

The  two  schools  of  the  American  Missionary  Society  are  the  Avery  Institute  at 
Charleston  and  the  Brewer  Normal  School  at  Greenwood.  The  former  has  building 
valued  at  §20,000,  with  9  teachers  and  407  scholars,  nearly  one-fourth  of  whom  are  m 
the  higher  department,  the  senior-class  in  this  receiving  more  or  less  normal  instruc- 
tion. The  graduating  class  of  1873  nnmbercd  13,  their  ages  ranging  from  16  to  22.  Of 
these  13,  about  one-half  hope  to  secure  a  collegiate  education  ;  the  remainder,  with  pos- 
sibly one  exception,  look  forward  to  teaching  as  a  profession.  Of  the  graduates  of  the 
preceding  year,  all  have  been  teaching  save  those  that  have  gone  on  to  higher  schools, 
to  pursue  collegiate  or  scientific  studies.  The  Brewer  Normal  School,  with  a  good 
brick  school-building,  8  acres  of  fine  land— 1  teacher,  85  pupils— is  yet  only  in  the  first 
stage  of  progress,  the  start  having  had  to  be  made  from  the  prime  elements.  It  aims, 
however,  to  be  both  a  model  school  and  an  educational  center  for  a  large  neighborhood. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  legislature  was  reqnired,  within 
five  years  after  its  first  regular  session,  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  regular  session,  passed  '*  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  a  State  Normal  School/'  and  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  sum  of  $25,000.  Owing  to  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  State-treasury,  only  $20  have  been  disbursed,  and  the  work  has  been 
checked  at  its  outset. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Normal  School  reports  that  a  build- 
ing on  the  grounds  of  the  State  University  has  been  leased  by  the  board  for  a  term  of 
niuety-]iine  years,  and  there  the  board  proposes  to  open  the  school,  so  soon  assuthcient 
funds  can  be  secured  to  put  the  building  in  proper  condition. 

The  regents  feel  confident  of  the  complete  success  of  the  normal  school,  if  it  can 
once  be  put  in  operation. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Ten  universities  and  colleges  are  reported,  four  of  which  are  for  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  young  ladies.  Of  the  six  devot«d  to  the  education  of  young  men,  one,  the 
Clallin  University,  at  Orangeburg,  is  for  colored  men. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  is  supported  by  public  funds,  and, 
therefore,  offers  tuition  free,  the  amount  necessary  to  defray  ail  expenses,  being  an- 
nually appropriated  by  the  legislature.  The  university  is  undenominational  in  its  influ- 
ence ;  it  reports  70  pupils,  with  8  professors,  and  13  graduates  at  last  commencement. 

The  State-appropriations  for  the  university  for  the  past  year  were:  for  the  support 
of  the  university,  $27,850 ;  for  improvement  and  repairs  of  the  library  of  the  university, 
$2,000.  No  information  has  been  received  in  regard  to  the  amonnt  of  money  disbursed 
fri>m  the  State-treasury  on  account  of  the  first  appropriation.  No  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  library  has  yet  been  paid. 

A  preparatory  department,  recently  established  in  connection  with  the  university, 
has  an  attendance  of  about  26  students.  It  is  earnestly  urged  upon  the  general  assem- 
bly to  make  ample  provision  for  the  support  of  this  important  and  useful  department 
of  the  university.    This  will  require  an  annual  appropriation  of  at  least  $2,500. 

The  action  taken  by  the  board  of  trustees,  remitting  all  fees  and  rent  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  students,  renders  the  university  practically  free  to  all  who  may  clioose  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  admission  of  a  colored  pupil  to  the  medical 
school  is  a  practical  opening  of  these  advantages  to  that  race  also. 

The  university-buildings  are  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  and  unless  prompt  and 
efficacious  measures  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  tlie  further  ravages  of  time  and 
the  weather  they  will  suffer  permanent  and  irreparable  damage. 

COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  with  8  professors,  ha<l  35  students  in  its  preparatory  school, 
the  number,  if  any,  in  collegiate  classes  not  being  reported.  It  has  10  scholarships 
admitting  the  students  received  upon  them  free  of  charge  and  6  supporting  the  incum- 
bents. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE. 

Wofford  College,  with  6  in  the  faculty,  has  162  students  in  its  classic  department 
and  1)0  in  the  preparatory.  Before  the  war  Wofford  possessed  an  endowment  of 
$C()0,(IC(),  which  was  lost ;  $50,000,  it  is  believed,  may  be  raised  towards  restoring  it  dur- 
ing the  year,  (1873.)  The  college  has  one  large  building  and  five  professors^  houses  and 
three  tracts  of  land;  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  $100,000. 

MT.   ZION  COLLEGE. 

Mt.  Zion  College,  at  Winnsboro*,  has  recently  lost  by  fire  a  fine  college-building,  with 
library,  apparatus,  &c.  A  smull  three- room-school-house  is  the  only  building  they  have 
yet  bt:en  able  to  erect  in  jjlace  of  the  one  burnetl.  In  this  a  preparatory  dex>artment  is 
m  operation,  with  43  students  and  1  instructor. 

NEWBERRY  COLT.EGE. 

Newberry  College,  Walhalla,  with  4  professors,  has  96  students,  14  of  whom  are  pur- 
suing classic  studies. 

CLAILIN  UNIVERSITY. 

Claflin  University,  organized  in  1870,  has  as  yet  no  students  in  collegiate  branches, 
but  14  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  them.  There  are  2  instructors,  500  volumes  in 
the  library,  and  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $40,000. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

These  are :  Columbia  Female  College,  atColumbia,  with  9  professors,  and  102  pupils  in 
collegiate  department  and  5  graduates  at  last  commencement ;  Due  West  C<»llege,  at 
Due  West,  with  7  professors  and  102  students,  72  of  whom  are  in  college- studies  and  5 
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graduates  at  last  commencement ;  Greenville  Female  College,  at  Greenville  City,  with 
9  professors  and  95  students,  65  of  whom  are  in  collegiate  studies;  and  Williamston 
Female  College,  at  Williamston,  with  9  professors  and  68  students  in  collegiate  studies — 
making  au  aggregate  of  399  students,  of  whom  307  were  in  collegiate  and  92  in  prepar- 
atory departments,  with  34  professors  and  instructors,  of  whom  12  were  gentlemen. 
The  aggregates,  as  classified  in  collegiate  years,  are  as  follows :  in  the  freshmen,  75 ; 
sophomore,  100;  junior,  80 ;  and  senior,  35  pupils :  in  partial  courses,  there  were  11, 
aud  pursuing  post-graduate-studies,  2.  Music  and  French  form  a  part  of  the  course  in 
all  these  institutions;  in  all  hut  one,  drawing  and  painting  also,  and  in  one  German. 
Two  report  chemic  laboratories  and  philosophic  cabinets,  and  all  but  one  libraries, 
two  of  300  and  one  of  500  volumes. 


Statistical  Bummary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  prof essional  instruction. 
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Names  of  schonlji  for  professional  In- 
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SCHOOLS  or  THEOLOGY. 

Sontheni  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.. 

Thfolopical  .Seminary,  General  Assembly 
of    the   Presbyierian    Church  in    the 
United  States        

• 
$145, 6(^0 

6,000 

18,846 

$208,85:1 
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$30,  OO'J 



$10,231 

$4,6.36 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
Law-do  part  ment.  University   of    South 

f 

SCHOOLS    OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  College,  State  of  South  Carolina - 

University  of  South  Carolina,   medical 

department 

20,000 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and 
Mechanic  Institute,  (Claflin  University) . 

40,000 

500 

*  Just  DOW  raising  an  endowment,    f  Samo  as  the  university.     ;  With  93  preparatory. 
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SOUTH    C.VROLINA    INSTITUTION 


FOR    THE    EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND. 


OF    THE    DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND 


The  last  school-Ression  of  this  institutioD,  which  commenced  Octoher  2, 1872,  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  on  account  of  sickness  among  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  was  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  this  session  than  at  any 
former  period  since  the  organization  of  the  institution.  The  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  has  not  been  received,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  full  statement 
of  the  general  and  hnancial  condition  of  the  institution.  The  amount  of  funds  still 
dne  to  the  institution  from  the  State- treasury  is  believed  to  be  $16,500.  The  ap])ropri- 
ai  ion  for  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 187.%  was 
$15,000. 

Colored  pupils  admitted.—The  question  of  the  admission  of  colored  pupils  having 
arisen,  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  tbe  blind  directed  the 
superintendent  to  admit  such  pupils  on  the  same  terms  as  are  required  for  tbe  admis- 
sion of  other  pupils,  and  onlLred  that  they  should  receive  exactly  the  same  attention, 
care,  and  consideration  as  i»re  bestowed  upon  other  pupils,  whereupon  the  entire 
faculty  tendered  their  resignations,  the  same  to  take  effect  September  30,  1873.  The 
resignations  of  the  matron  and  steward  of  the  institution  were  received  some  months 
previous.  All  the  resignations  were  accepted  by  the  board.  The  institution  is  thus 
without  officers,  and  its  exercises  have  been  for  the  present  suspended. 

The  present  location  of  the  institution  is  not  an  eligible  one,  being  remote  from  the 
centers  of  trade  and  travel  and  not  easily  accesi^ible  to  pupils  and  visitors.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  authority  be  given  to  the  board  of  commissioners  to  remove  the  in- 
stitution to  Columbia  and  that  tbe  property  of  the  State  on  Arsenal  Hill  be  set  apart 
and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  institution. 

The  State-superintendent  recommends,  for  tbe  support  of  this  institution  for  the  year 
commenced  November  1, 1873,  a  State-appropriation  of  $15,000. 

IJ8T  OF   SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Hon.  H.  K.  JrLtsoH,  Stat^-mperintcndcnt  of  public  imtruction,  Columbia, 

COCNTY -SCHOOL-COMMISSIONERS. 


County. 

Namo. 

Post-office. 

Abbeville 

William  M.  Preuley 

Abbeville  Court-House. 

Aiken      

John  Gardner  ............................. 

Hamburg. 

ThomaK  P.  Benxon 

Bamwtll  .     .................. 

Abraham  Middleton 

Btackville 

Beanfort 

CbarleHton 

T.E.Miller 

B.  H.  Hoyt 

Beaufort. 

ChesttT 

Dublin  I.  Walker 

Cheater  Coart^Hoaae. 

Ch«»<terfiHld 

J.  P.  Singleton 

Cheriiw, 

L.  A.  Ben  bow 

Wright'H  Blnff. 
Waltorboro' 

Colleton     .. 

E.  D.  HoImeH 

Dnrlinffton.  .................... 

.Tn«hnR  K   Wll.on 

Florence. 

E4lpffi«Id flfiori7«  A.  Mnrornn  .  -      

Edgefield  Court-Honsa. 
Wlunxboro'. 

Fairti-Id   

Williiiin  J.  Cruwford   ..................... 

Georgetown  .................. 

S.  B.  Gipson 

Georgetown  Court-Houso. 
Greenville  C^ourt-Houise. 

Greenville 

JnmeM  H.  Taylor 

Horry    ........*>«•............ 

Daniel  Lewis ...... ........................ 

Conway  boro'. 
Camden. 

Kershaw ....................... 

Frank  Carter  .............................. 

M.J.  Shaver 

Lancaster  Court -House, 

Lanren^  ...................... 

Pratt  8.  Suber     . 

LaurfUH  Conrt-Houso 

Lexio^on  ..................... 

A.  D.  Haltiwanjirer 

Lexington  Conn-House. 
Marion  Court-House. 

Marion 

Mitchell  K.  IJolloway 

Marlboro'- ..................... 

Franks,  llazlo 

Bennett  sville. 

Newberry  ..................... 

Munson  S.  Long 

TbomaM  L.  Lfwln 

Newberry  Court-Houge. 
Seneca  City, 

Orangfeburg  Court-Houae. 
Pickens  Court-HouM. 

Ocooeo 

Oranffeburir........... ...... ... 

Frnnnia  R    MclTinliiv    ..     ._            .._-..       .    . 

Picken* n  LVRrmllPV 

Richland ....................... 

D.  N.  SimondM 

Columbia. 

Snartanburff ..... .  ............ 

W.  H.  Richardson .- 

Spartanburg  Conrt-Honse. 
Sumter  Court-House. 

Sumter 

J.  N.  Corbett 

Union 

W  H.  Norman 

Cross  Keys. 

Kingstree. 

Yorkville. 

WilllHmftbnrg 

York 

G.A.King 
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TENNESSEE. 

fFrom  an  ftddress  by  Hon.  John  M  Fleming,  State-superintendent  of  pabllc  instruction,  before  the  State 
Teacheni'  Convontion,  held  in  Nashville,  December  9-11,  187U,  and  report  of  the  former  assistant  State* 
superintendent  of  public  inetruction,  Hon.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  submiited  to  the  general  assembly  Januaiy, 
1873.] 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State-convention  of  school-teachers,  assembled  in  Nashville, 
December  9, 1873,  the  State-superintendent,  Colonel  Fleming,  addressed  the  association, 
saying  that  county-superintendents  had  responded  faithfully  to  his  calls,  all  but  four 
having  made  their  reports.  From  these  reports  the  following  statement  of  the  scho- 
lastic condition  was  compiled : 

Number  of  schools  organized :  white,  3,369 ;  colored,  580 — total,  3,949. 

Numberof  pupils  between  6  and  18  enrolled:  white,  146,233 j  colored,  23,446 — total 
169,679. 

Numberof  pupils  between  18  and  21  enrolled:  white,  7,518  j  colored,  879;  total— 8,397. 
Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  178,076. 

Number  of  teachers  licensed :  white,  males,  3,263 ;  white,  females,  801 — total  whiteS; 
4,064;  colored,  males,  410 ;  colored,  females,  206 — total  colored,  616.  Total  number  of 
teachers  licensed,  4,680. 

Number  of  teachers  employed :  white,  males,  2,699 ;  white,  females,  177 — total  white, 
3,076;  colored,  males,  355 ;  colored,  females,  187 — total,  colored,  54 XJ.  Total  number  of 
teachers  employed,  3,618.  Average  per  month  paid  teachers,  $32.04.  The  lowest  aver- 
age per  month  paid  teachers  in  any  county  is  $20,  in  the  county  of  Bledsoe  ;  the  high- 
est is  $50.63,  in  the  county  of  Obion. 

Counties  levying  no  additional  tax  on  property:  Anderson,  Benton,  Blount,  Carroll, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Colfee,  Crockett,  Fayette,  Fentress,  IlamiUon,  Hancock, 
Hardeman,  Harding,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  James,  Lauderdale,  Lincoln,  McMiun, 
Marshall,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Perry,  Rhea,  Roane,  Robertson,  Sumner,  Van  Biuen,  Wayne, 
Weakley,  and  White— 24. 

Counties  levying  5  cents  additional  tax  on  property  :  Hamblen,  Maury,  Shelby,  and 
Williamson — 4. 

Counties  levying  10  cents  additional  tax  on  property:  Bedford,  Bradley, Carter, 
Cheatham,  Cumberland,  Dickson,  Giles,  Grainger,  Greene,  Hawkins,  Hickman,  Houston, 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Lake,  Lawrence,  Lt)udon,  Mason,  Madison,  McNairy,  Moore, 
Morgan.  Overton,  Putnam,  Polk,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Tix>usdale, 
Union,  Warren,  Wilson — 35. 

Counties  levying  15  cents  additional  ta.x  on  property:  Bledsoe, Campbell, Cannon, 
Dyer,  Rutherford,  Washington — 6. 

Counties  levying  20  ceuis  additional  tax  on  property:  Davidson, DeEalb, Hum- 
phreys, Lewis,  Obion,  Stewart — 6. 

County  levying  25  cents  additional  tax  on  property:  Franklin — 1. 

County  levying  27  centa  addit  onal  tax  on  property:  Gibson— 1. 

County  levying  30  cents  additional  tax  on  property:  Grundy — 1. 

Counties  levying  no  additional  tax  on  polls:  Anderson, Benton, Blount, Campbell, 
Carroll,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Ci^ockett,  Cumberland,  Fentress,  Greene,  Hancock, 
Hardeman,  Hardin,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  Lincoln,  Monroe,  Overton,  Perry, 
Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Robertson,  Scott,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Sumner,  Van  Buren, 
Wayne,  Weakley,  White — 35. 

Counties  levying  5  cents  additional  tax  on  polls :  Bradley  and  Grundy — 2. 

County  levying  10  cents  additional  tax  on  polls :  Grainger — 1. 

Counties  levying 25  cents  additional  tax  on  polls :  Carter,  Hawkins,  Houston,  Macon, 
Union — 5. 

Counties  levying  50  cents  additional  tax  on  polls :  Bledsoe,  Cannon,  Cheatham,  De 
Kalb,  Dickson,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Hamblen,  Hickman,  James,  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Moore, 
Obion,  Trousdale,  Washington — 16. 

Counties  levying  $1  additional  tax  on  polls :  Bedford,  Coffee,  Davidson,  Dyer,  Gibson, 
Giles,  Hamilton,  Humphreys,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Lake,  Lauderdale,  Lewis,  Lou- 
don, Madison,  McMinn,  McNairy,  Marshall,  Maury,  Morgan,  Rutherford,  Sequatchie, 
Smith,  Stewart,  Sullivan,  Warren,  Williamson,  Wilson— 29. 

Counties  levying  no  additional  tax  on  privileges:  Anderson,  Bedford,  Benton,  Bled- 
soe, Blount,  Carroll,  Carter,  Cheatham,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Crockett,  Cuml>erland, 
Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Franklin,  Giles,  Grainier,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardeman, 
Hardin,  Haywood,  Hudson,  Henry,  Hickman,  James,  Johnson,  Lauderdale,  Maury, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Moore,  Overton,  Perry,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Kol)ertson, 
Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Sumner,  Trousdale,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren, 
Wayne,  Weakley,  White— 60. 
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Without  enamerating  the  names  of  the  ooontiea.  I  will  mention  the  salaries  that 
have  heen  allowed  the  couoty-snperintendentB :  $1,500  by  one  county;  $1,200  by  three 
counties ;  $1,000  by  three  counties;  $600  by  two  counties ;  $750  by  one  county ;  $700  by 
two  counties;  $650  bjr  one  connty ;  $600  by  fonr  counties;  $500  by  twelve  counties; 
$425  by  one  county ;  $400  by  eieht  counties ;  $350  by  two  counties ;  $325  by  one  county ; 
$300  by  thirteen  counties;  $250  by  two  counties;  $200  by  one  county;  $150  by  one 
county;  $100  by  two  counties;  $30  per  month  by  one  coun^;  $1^  per  day  by  one 
county. 

There  are  twenty-two  counties  that  have  not  yet  fixed  the  salaries  of  their  superin- 
tendents. 

The  most  important  offices  connected  with  the  system  axe  those  of  county-superin- 
tendents. Experience  has  demonstrated  that  without  an  efficient  county-superintend- 
ent all  the  other  appliances  of  the  system  are  comparatively  WOTthless.  No  matter 
how  w^  the  efforts  of  the  other  officers  may  be  administered,  if  the  county  is  not  sup- 
plied with  a  live,  energetic,  and  prompt  superintendent,  the  .whole  operations  of  the 
school-system  in  that  connty  will  only  tend  to  create  disorder,  and,  practically,  the  sys- 
tem will  prove  a  failure  in  that  county.  In  order  to  retain  the  ffood  materiiJ  we  have 
now  in  the  field  of  county-superintendents,  the  county-courts  of  the  State  will  have  to 
make  provision  for  their  maintenance,  for  it  must  not  be  expected  that  men  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  school-interests  of  a  connty  should  starve  while  attempting  to  ad- 
vance the  enterprise.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  school-houses  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
the  State.  It  was  the>  intention  of  the  law-makers  that  the  district-provisions  of  the 
law  should  be  used  for  providing  means  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  but  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  when  the  district-system  can  be  relied  upon  for  any  very 
useful  parpoees.  I  have  urged  upon  the  county-snperintendents  to  rely  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  rather  than  let  the  school-directors 
lay  their  hands  on  the  school-fund  and  appropriate  it  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  fonds  provided  by  the  State  and  counties,  tne  school-system  has 
received  valuable  aid  from  tne  liberality  of  Br.  Sears,  agent  and  representative  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  school-fund.  Before  finding  that  Tennessee  had  adopted  a 
general  school-law.  Dr.  Sears  was  at  once  impressed  .with  the  idea  of  making  tne  aid 
given  to  Tennessee  exclnsively  tributary  to  the  support  of  that  law.  Allowance  has 
been  made  to  forty  schools.  The  total  amount  allowed  Tennessee  this  year  is  $30,000, 
bdng  considerably  in  excess  of  any  allowance  heretofore  made. 

BDUCATIOH  OF  OOLORBD  TBACHBR8. 

The  following  published  letter  of  Colonel  Fleming  4>n  this  important  topic  declares 
his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  president  of  Fisk  University,  who,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  school-law  (section  30)  provides  that  ^'  white  and  cmored  persons  shall  not 
be  taught  in  the  same  school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  general  regula- 
tions as  to  management,  usefhlness,  and  efficiency,''  proposed  to  canvass  the  State 
for  normal  pupils  to  be  trained  in  the  university  as  teachers  of  the  colored  race : 

"Department  op  Public  iNSTRucnoN, 
''  NashviUe,  Angutt  23, 1873. 

''Dear  Sir :  You  have  informed  me  of  your  purpose  and  plan  to  secure  pupils  from 
among  the  colored  youth  of  this  State  for  vour  universi^,  with  a  view  oi  educating 
and  training  them  as  teachers  for  the  colored  public  schools  in  Tennessee,  and  you  have 
desiied  to  know  whether  your  efforts  in  this  direction  meet  my  approval. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  you  an  unequivocal  answer.  Hie  pulmc-school-law  of  Ten- 
nessee very  properly,  and  in  the  interests  of  both  races,  provides  that  '  white  and  col- 
ored persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the 
same  general  regulations  as  to  management,  usefulness,  and  efficiency.'  So  far  as  I 
have  okaerved,  the  colored  people  of  tne  State  have  shown  a  wise  appreciation  of  the 
policy  of  the  separation  of  the  races  in  the  schools  and  have  cheerfuUv  accepted  such 
proviBion  of  the  law.  The  county-superintendents  of  the  State  are,  vritnout  exception, 
white  men.  Tet  I  have  been  gratified  to  find  among  them  a  universal  disposition  to 
administer  the  law  with  strict  impartiality  as  between  the  races.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
with  or  hear  from  a  county-superintendent  who  does  not  seem  controlled  by  a  purpose 
to  secure  to  the  colored  children  all  the  legitimate  benefits  possible  under  the  law. 

''  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  already  seriously  felt,  is  that  of 
supplying  the  colored-schools  with  suitable  teachers.  White  teachers  prefer  white- 
schools,  and  so  great  is  the  present  and  prospective  demand  for  them  that  in  many  of 
the  counties  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  supplying  the  white-schools  with 
competent  teachers.  Consequently  there  will  be  much  need  of  teachers  from  among 
the  colored  people  for  their  own  schools,  and  unfortunately  but  few  of  them  are  now 
to  be  found  in  this  State  who  are  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  work.  Hence  you  are 
no  doubt  prepared  to  believe  me  when  I  say  to  you  that  your  efforts  to  draw  as  many 
colore^  pupils  as  possible  into  your  institution,  with  a  view  of  preparing  them  as  edu- 
cators of  their  own  race,  command  my  most  hearty  approve,  and  will  gain,  I  doubt 
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not,  the  sanction  of  the  enliffhtened  people  of  the  State  wherever  nndorstood.  Your 
university  has  already  tamed  out  numbers  of  competent  teachers,  the  value  of  whose 
qualifications  is  now  being  appreciated.  The  schools  of  the  State  will  have  use  for 
many  more.  County-superintendents  throughout  the  State  will,  no  doubt,  receive  yon 
kindly  and  give  cheerful  encouragement  to  your  undertaking.  In  saying  this  much, 
I  have  said  no  more  nor  less  to  you  than  I  would  say  to  the  accredited  representative 
of  any  other  similar  institution  engaged  in  a  like  enterprise. 
Wishing  you  entire  success,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOHN  M.  FLEMING, 
"  State- Su^eriniendent 
.  "  Rev.  H.  S.  Bennett,  Fish  University," 

The  following  in  relation  to  common  schools  is,  in  substance,  taken  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Killebrew : 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  school-fund  in  the  State  was  in  1823,  when 
the  vacant  lands  north  and  east  of  the  congressional  reservation-line  were  sold  at  12^ 
cents  per  acre  and  the  moneys  received  paid  to  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  to  "  remain  and 
constitute  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  fund  for  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  com- 
mon schools  in  each  and  every  county  in  the  State."  The  taxes  on  these  lands  were 
also  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school-fhnd. 

The  act  of  1827  made  considerable  additions  to  this  fund. 

The  act  of  1837-'38  established  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  by  that  and  subsequent 
acts  the  whole  of  the  common-school-fund  of  every  description  was  made  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  that  bank.  Of  the  dividends  of  the  bank  $100,000  was  annually  set  apart 
for  common  schools,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  pledged  for  the  annual  appropriation 
to  that  object,  and  at  the  same  time  $18,000  was  set  apart  to  academies. 

The  amount  of  the  common-school-fund,  constituting  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  was  fixed  at  $1,500,000 ;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  laqds  sold 
for  taxes,  escheated  lands,  &c.,  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school-fund. 

The  constitution  of  1870  declares  that  the  fund  ^aUed  the  common-school-fond 
"  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  principal  of  which  shall  never  be  diminished  by 
legislative  appropriations,  and  the  interest  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State  and  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof;  and  no  law  shall  be  made  authorizing  said 
fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  common  schools.  The  State-taxes  derived  hereafter  from  polls  shall  be 
appropriated  for  educational  purposes  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct  by  law." 

SCHOOL-LANDS. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  April  18,  1806,  "  to  authorize  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  issue 
grants  and  perfect  titles  to  certain  lands  therein  described,"  it  is  provided  that  Ten- 
nessee ahould  appropriate  100,000  acres  to  the  use  of  two  colleges,  to  be  established  by 
the  State,  one  in  East  and  one  in  West  Tennessee ;  100.000  acres  tor  academies  and  640 
acres  in  each  six  miles  square,  when  existing  claims  would  allow  of  it,  for  the  use  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  forever.  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the 
act  of  September  6,  1806. 

By  the  act  of  January  15, 1844,  amended  by  act  of  January  23, 1846,  the  school-lands 
in  tne  State  were  directed^  upon  certain  conditions,  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  aris- 
ing irom  the  sale  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  and  its  branches ;  and  it 
was  made  the  dntj^  of  the  bank  to  invest  the  principal  in  the  bonds  of  the  State,  if  the 
bonds  could  be  obtained  at  nominal  value  or  less,  the  interest  paid  by  the  bank,  or  real- 
ized by  the  bank  upon  the  investment,  to  be  annually  set  apart  and  paid  over  to  the 
districts,  townships,  or  fractional  townships  to  which  the  lauds  belong,  according  to 
the  amount  of  deposit  belonging  to  each  respectively. 

On  September  1, 1869,  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  reported  to  the  general  assembly  among 
its  liabilities  the  sum  of  $387,154.36,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  school-lauds. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  amount  and  that  no  interest  was  paid  on  the  same 
after  October  1, 1860,  the  condition  of  that  fund  would  be  on  January  1, 1373,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amount  of  fund .$387,154  36 

Unpaid  interest 280,041  64 

Total 667,196  00 

To  this  add : 

The  commop-school-fund,  as  before  mentioned 1, 500, 000  00 

Unpaid  interest  on  this 1,102»500  00 

t . 

Aggregating  a  grand  total  of 3.269,696  00 
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CHANGES  IN  PTBLIC  OPINION. 

A  great  obange  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  free  schools  daring 
the  last  twelve  months.  In  every  part  of  the  State  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
their  favor.  Prejudices  are  disappearing  and  the  truth  is  daily  opening  to  the  minds 
of  the  masses  that  increased  education  means  increased  enjoyments  and  increased  pros- 
perity. The  belief  is  also  gaining  ground  that  the  amount  expended  in  private  schools 
lor  the  education  of  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  State  is  sufficient  to  educate  them 
all  if  disbursed  under  proper  regulations.  Even  the  politicians  are  outspoken  in  their 
advocacy  of  public  schools.  These  barometers  of  public  opinion  indicate  an  earnest 
desire  by  the  great  mass  of  people  for  a  complete  and  thorough  system  of  public 
schools,  such  a  system  as  will  furnish  ample  educational  facilities  to  every  class  in  the 
State  and  be  worthy  of  their  support  and  confidence.  It  is  said  now  unhesitatingly : 
"The  money  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools 
has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  Not  only  has  it  been  insufficient)  not  only  has  it 
not  educated  any  one,  but  it  has  been  in  the  way  of  private  enterprises,  impeded  the 
cause  of  education,  and  in  its  management  detracted  from  the  respectability  of  the 
public  schools." 

It  speaks  well  for  the  people  of  Tennessee  that,  in  spite  of  this  inefficient  and  de- 
structive system — a  system  that  has  lived  by  pretensions,  and  not  by  performance — 
they  are  still  in  favor  of  public  schools.  An  efficient  system  will  be  warmly  welcomed, 
and  those  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  fashioning  and  perfecting  a  system  adapted  to 
the  society  and  necessities  of  the  State  will  bo  regarded  as  public  benefactors. 

Copies  of  the  last  report  of  the  Stato-superintendenf  of  public  instruction  were  dis- 
tributed in  every  county  in  the  State.  Letters  received  from  all  the  counties  prove  that 
the  report  has  been  prodactive  of  great  good,  inasmuch  as  it  supplied  to  the  friends 
of  public  schools  ready  answers  to  the  pretentious  but  flimsy  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  EDUCATION. 

Under  the  county-system  now  in  operation;  only  29  out  of  the  93  counties  in  the  State 
have  levied  a  tax  for  school-purposes.  In  some  of  them  the  tax  is  only  nominal  and 
in  others  sufficiently  liberal  to  maintain  schools  for  several  months  in  the  year.  The 
amount  of  tax  ranges  from  3  to  40  cents  on  the  $100.  In  addition,  all  State-poll-taxes 
go  to  the  school-fund. 

Reports  of  the  scholastic  population  have  been  received  from  only  73  counties. 
These  returns  show  an  aggregate  of  307,164  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  The  scho- 
lastic population  of  the  counties  failing  to  make  returns,  allowing  for  the  natural  in- 
crease since  1869,  when  the  last  report  was  received,  is  estimated  at  81,904 ;  giving  a 
total  school-population  of  391,068. 

The  returns,  as  published,  show  that  not  one-fifth  of  this  population  has  any  means 
of  education.  In  some  of  the  counties  visited  last  summer  there  was  not  a  single 
school,  either  public  or  private,  in  operation,  nor  were  tbere  any  efforts  being  made  by 
the  citizens  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  The  people  of  Tennessee  have  been  slow  to  re- 
cognize the  truth  that  "  crime  is  directly  as  ignorance  and  inversely  as  intelligence,'' 
and  that "  the  first  duty  of  the  legislator  should  be  to  provide  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  rather  than  for  the  punishment  of  the  criminal."  Neither  have  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  from  an  efficient  system  of  publio 
instruction  been  properly  appreciated.  In  the  want  of  such  a  system,  immigration 
finds  its  greatest  check.  Above  all  things,  at  the  present  time,  the  State  needs  skilled 
labor,  but  skilled  laborers  will  ne\iDr  voluntarily  make  their  homes  where  they  have 
no  opportunities  offered  for  making  skilled  laborei-s  of  their  children.  It  is  hoped 
that  legislators  "will  look  at  the  question  in  the  most  practical  manner  and  do  what 
Gommon  sense  and  a  rational  mind  would  direct  under  the  circupstances." 

PREVAILING  IDEA  REGARDING  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  idea  which  prevails  among  the  people  of  the  State  in  regard  to  public  schools  is 
a  very  imperfect  one.  They  are  regarded  as  charity-schools — schools  supported  from 
the  public  funds,  overseered  by  indifferent  commissioners,  and  taught  by  stupid,  in- 
competent, and  peripatetic  teachers.  In  the  public  mind,  respectability  does  not  at- 
tach to  public  schools,  and,  except  in  those  cities  that  have  established  schools  of  such 
tr^pscendent  merit  as  to  compel  the  discontinuance  of  private  schools,  no  correct  idea 
of  a  well-fotmded  system  prevails  in  the  State. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  PUBLI0-8CHOOL-SYSTEM  EFFICIENT. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  public-school-syst^ra,  the  first  object  should  be  to  make  it 
respectable,  by  making  the  schools  valuable  and  efficient.  To  make  them  so,  the  very 
best  t^ent  should  be  secured,  not  only  to  teach  but  to  supervise  and  direct  the  schools. 
The  county-superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  first-rate  executive  ability  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  district  should  be  selected  because  of  their  fitness  fer  the  place. 
Above  all,  no  man  should  be  employed  to  teach  who  cannot  undergo  a  rigid  examina- 
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tion  in  all  the  leading  English  branches.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  legislation  to  make 
the  teachings  of  ignorance  prodnctive  of  intelligence,  ana  nnlees  competent  teachers 
are  procured  the  ninds  provided  are  thrown  away  and  the  time  of  the  ehildien  wane 
than  lost.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  law  be  made  rigid  in  this  matter,  for 
good  teachers  are  scarce.  Steps  shoald  be  taken,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  establisn  at 
least  three  normal  schools,  one  in  each  division  of  the  State.  The  Peabody  fond, 
which  is  now  distributed  over  such  a  wide  area  to  so  many  schools,  coald  be  oonem- 
trated  and  made  of  more  endaring  benefit  by  being  distribated  to  three  schools  of  this 
character. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PBESEMT  SYSTEM. 

This  sabjeot  is  introduced  in  the  following  forcible  language:  "  The  system  of  public 
instruction  now  in  operation  is  a  farce,  and  utterly  devoid  of  vitality.  It  was  oc^t- 
ten  in  a  desire  to  shift  responsibility,  and  is  wholly  unsuited  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  purposes  of  education.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  private  enterprise,  cripples 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  public  instruction,  and  serves  as  an  excuse  for  timid  and 
incompetent  legislators." 

The  objections  to  it  are:  (1)  it  secures  no  unity  of  action,  (2)  it  fails  to  secure  a 
lively  interest  in  school-matters,  (3)  it  is  totally  destitute  of  enerffy  and  is  liable  to  be 
terminated  in  any  county  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates,  ancr(4)  its  provisions  to 
secure  statistics  are  inefficient  and  unreliable. 

WHAT  THE  SYSTEM  KEED8  TO  VITAIJZB  IT. 

There  is  needed,  first,  a  State-superintendent:,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  devote  his  time,  energies,  and  talents  solely  to  school-matters. 

If  the  county-system,  so  called,  is  to  continue,  there  should  be  some  indneement  held 
out  to  make  the  counties  act  State-aid  should  be  given  only  to  those  counties  that 
agree  to  furnish  an  amount  equal  to  that  given  by  the  State.  A  blending  of  the  two 
systems,  State  and  county,  would  secure  the  advantages  of  both.  Unity  of  action  and 
State-superintendence  would  be  secured  without  lessening  the  sense  of  responsibility 
or  personal  interest  which  a  local  tax  would  assure. 

County-superintendents  should  be  appointed  by  some  authority  havinff  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  (i|nalifications  which  such  an  officer  should  possess,  and  much  of  the 
power  now  vested  m  county-boards  of  education  should  be  tntnsfen^  to  the  county- 
superintendent. 

The  best  men  in  the  districts  should  be  selected  for  commissioners,  and  they  should, 
at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  be  appointed  by  the  county-superintendent.  Power  shoula 
be  centralized  as  far  as  the  people  will  bear  it  without  complaint.  Should  the  commis- 
sioners be  selected  by  the  people,  they  will,  sometimes,  in  districts  where  schools  are 
unpopular,  be  selected  to  defeat  the  very  purposes  the^  should  subserve.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  schools  have  been  made  inefficient  and  unpopular  because  the 
commissioners  chosen  were  enemies  to  public  schools.  To  popularize  schools  they  must 
be  made  efficient,  and  to  make  them  efficient  they  must  have  competent  officers,  who 
will  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  success. 

RATIO  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Oreat  dissatisfaction  often  exists  in  the  sparsely-settled  districts  because  the  children 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  secure  a  teacher.  It  has  too  often  happened  that  the 
number  required  for  a  school  has  been  too  great.  It  is  suggested  that  this  number  be 
variable  and  regulated  by  the  density  of  the  population,  so  that  eight  or  ten  scholars 
in  the  thinly-populated  school-districts  should  be  entitled  to  a  teacher,  llie  ratio  of 
distribution  in  the  counties,  for  the  same  reason,  should  be  changed.  Equality  in  fia- 
cilities  for  instruction  cannot  be  secured  by  divioing  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren. The  only  just  method  of  division  is  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  needed. 
The  true  plan  is  to  regard  every  district,  however  small,  as  entitled  to  at  least  one 
teacher,  and  to  fix  the  number  above  which  additional  force  should  be  required,  and 
then  divide  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  so  ascertained  to  be  needed.  A  simi- 
lar plan,  adopted  many  years  ago  in  North  Carolina,  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  made 
public  schools  popular  in  regions  where  they  had  met  witn  most  dis&vor. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FX7in>. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  liberal  aid  extended  to  the  public  free  schools  in  the  State 
by  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  frind.  Dr.  Sears.  In  eveiv  instance,  when  the  ap- 
plication has  b^n  properly  made,  he  has  responded  liberally.  The  whole  amount 
given  is  $22,850.  Other  applications  h^ve  been  forwarded  which,  no  doubt,  will  xe- 
oeive  favorable  answers. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  STATE-RESOURCES  SHOULD  BE  IMPARTED  IK  SCHOOLS. 

The  assistant  superintendent  remarks :  ''A  suggestion  has  been  forced  upon  my  atten- 
tion by  the  degree  of  ignorance  that  prevails  among  our  people  in  regard  to  the  ze- 
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Bonrces  of  the  State.  Into  aU  our  pnblio  sohooU  elementary  geology  shoold  be  intro- 
dnced  and  taueht,  and  more  especially  the  geology  of  the  State.  For  a  boy  or  girl  to  go 
oatfirom  our  scnools  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we  have  5^00  square  miles  of  coal,  twenty- 
eight  counties  filled  with  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron-ore,  and  streams  of  sufficient  power 
to  manufacture  aU  our  raw  material  into  valuable  market-products,  shows  an  utter 
want  of  i^preciation  of  the  demands  of  the  age.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety,  if  not 
the  neceesi^,  of  having  prepared  at  an  early  day,  and  intr<3uced  into  our  schools,  a 
manual  of  the  geology  of  Tennessee.  A  child  instructed  in  these  things  would  show  a 
distinctiveness  in  his  training  and  be  able  to  repay,  by  his  knowledge,  some  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  his  education.*' 

in  a  school  at  Elm  Grove,  Powell's  Valley,  instruction  in  scientific  agriculture  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  given  to  the  farmers'  children,  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
school-course  and  promising  results  most  beneficial  to  the  pupils.  A  committee  of  sub- 
stantial farmers  attended  the  summer-examination  of  this  class  and  were  greatly  grati- 
fied at  the  progress  manifested. 

NA8HVILLB. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  8.  Y.  Caldwell,  elty-flapertntendcnt] 

The  present  population  of  Nashville  is  estimated  at  27,000,  verv  largely  composed  of 
colored  people,  many  of  these  former  field-hands  that  have  drilt^  since  the  war 
from  the  country  districts  into  the  city.  Hence,  out  of  6,370  children  of  school-age. 
only  3,722  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  with  600  in  privat'C  schools,  making  a  total 
of  4L3S^,  about  one-half  the  school-population.  The  public  schools  are :  primary,  tw^ve, 
with  22  female  teachers  and  1,739  enrolled  scholars;  intermediate,  ten,  with  2  male 
and  18  female  teachers  and  LlOO  enrolled  scholars ;  grammar,  seven,  with  7  male  and 
12  female  teachers,  scholars,  768 :  high,  one,  with  3  mMo  t^eachersand  1  female,  and  115 
pupils  on  the  roll---giving  a  total  of  o5  teachers  to  the  3,722  enrolled  pupils,  about  1  to 
&7.  Only  six  private  schools  are  given.  In  these  600  enrolled  scholars  are  said  to  have 
20  teachers — 8  male  ta^d  12  female.  Income  of  public  schools,  $70,123.18 :  expenditure, 
the  same.  Latin  is  taught  in  the  high  school  and  there  are  70  pupils  in  French,  while 
15  are  preparing  for  the  academic  course  in  college  and  5  for  the  scientific.  Three  hun- 
dred pupils  in  we  schools  study  vocal  music  and  the  same  number  German. 

Attenaanee,— 'The  ratio  of  enrollment  upon  the  scholastic  enumeration  has  increased 
nearly  2  per  cent,  although  the  latter  is  greater  by  1,588  than  it  was  last  year. 
There  has  also  been  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  attendance  to  enrollment. 
The  per  cent  of  absence  is  3.4  against  4.65  last  year  and  that  of  tardiness  .49  against 
.7.  These  results,  of  themselves,  sufficiently  attest  the  successful  working  of  the 
system,  and  they  are  really  remarkable,  in  view  pf  the  fact  that  contagions  and  epi- 
demic diseases,  peculiarly  inimical  to  children,  have  prevailed  in  the  ci^  to  a  greater 
extent  and  more  frequently  than  during  any  previous  year.  Cases  of  truancy  are  very 
race,  averaging  less  than  one  to  the  thousand  in  attendance ;  yet,  during  the  first  years 
of  toe  sehool-orj^i£ation,  this  evil  was  well-nigh  beyond  control  by  mther  school-  or 
parentflJ  authority.  The  third  report,  published  in  1857,  gives  the  jper  cent  of  attend- 
ance between  63  and  89,  with  an  average  of  85,  and  that  of  tardiness  was  3.52.  For 
last  session  the  former  was  from  92  to  ^,  the  average  being  95A,  and  the  latter  was 
only  .49.  It  is  considered  cause  for  congratulation  that  these  desirable  events  have 
been  attuned  without  the  adoption  either  of  excessively  stringent  measures  or  of  any 
system  of  prizes  for  stimulating  pupils. 

Teacken, — It  has  been  necessary  to  make  more  frequent  changes  of  teachers  than  have 
evet  occurred  in  any  preceding  session.  The  corps  has  been  composed  of  62  regular 
and  three  special  teachers.  Tl^re  have  been  fifteen  permanent  transfers  and  thirty- 
five  temporary  substitutions. 

There  were  49  cases  of  tardiness  charged  against  teachers,  or  two-fifths  per  cent  on 
their  attendance,  a  showing  but  little  better  uian  that  for  pupils.  The  nnmoer  of  days^ 
absence  against  teachers  was  210. 

Hinderauces  to  the  suoceas  of  the  $ckooU, — ^By  no  means  the  least  obstacle  with  which  the 
schools  have  had  to  contend  was  the  unfortunate  discussion  as  to  their  management, 
which,  ori^natiugin  the  city-council,  found  its  way  into  the  daily  papers,  causing  a 
clash  of  opinion.  While  it  lasted  it  was  a  fruitful  source  of  disobedience  to  school-nues 
Mid  dissipation  of  energies  on  the  part  of  pupils,  of  endless  troubles  and  vexations  to 
teachers,  and  of  discontent  in  parents.  Passing  by  these  unfortunate  results,  insepa- 
rable from  such  a  controversy,  the  worst  aspect  of  it  is  that,  whether  intended  so  or 
not,  it  will,  if  persisted  in,  prove  subversive  of  the  school-system. 

JMool^icoommodaHaM.-^The  present  accommodations  are  ample  for  the  scholastic 
population,  but  a  bailding  containing  400  seats  must  be  given  up  in  a  few  months, 
and  that  number  of  children  will  tnen  be  unprovided  tor.  The  recommendation, 
made  two  yewrs  ago  and  renewed  in  the  last  report,  for  the  erection  of  a  high-school 
building,  centrally  located,  is  renewed. 

StMdjf  of  Otrwum, — ^In  addition  to  the  three-years  course  previouslv  provided  in  the 
high  Bcbiool  for  German,  it  was,  a  year  ago,  made  ah  elective  study  in  the  sixth-  and 
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seventh -grade-grammar-school?.  There  were,  in  187^*73,  300  pupils  pnrsiiirig  it  and 
making  very  satisfactory  progress. 

Music. — Vocal  music  has  been  tJinGjht  in-egnlarly  by  rote,and  even  in  this  nnsatisfac- 
tory  way  was  a  great  source  of  relief  and  enjoyment  in  the  school-room.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  introducing  it  as  a  regnlar  branch  of  study. 

Draxoing. — Drawing  has  l>een  tan<;ht  very  profitably  in  the  primary  grades,  but 
merely  in  the  art  of  copying.  It  should  be  regtilarly  introduced  upon  a  scientific,  sys- 
tematic, and  progressive  plan.  It  is  naturally  allied  to  penmanship,  and  tlie  two 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor.  Such  au  arrange- 
ment is  in  contemplation  for  next  session. 

KNOXVILLE. 
[From  special  report  of  Hon.  Alexander  Boird,  eitj-anperiDtendent.] 

To  prevent  the  intermixture  of  politics  with  school-afiairs,  Knoxville,  December  12; 
1873,  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  education,  to 
hold  office  for  five  yeara  and  to  have  control  over  the  schools  and  teachers,  its  action 
being  only  subject  to  revision  from  the  town-authorities.  No  member  of  this  board 
can  be  a  member  of  the  city-govornmcnt,  his  acceptance  of  an  office  in  that  govern- 
ment vacating,  ipso  facto,  his  i)osition  in  the  board. 

The  schools  of  the  city  number  fifteen,  of  which  sis  are  primary,  three  intermediate, 
four  grammar-,  and  two  high  schools.  The  teachers  are  20  in  all,  (males  2,  females  18,) 
with  1  male  and  3  female  teachers  in  private  schools.  The  salaries  of  teachers  range 
from  a  minimum  of  $300  per  year  for  females  in  the  primary  schools  to  a  maximum  of 
$6S0  for  both  sexes  in  the  high  schools.  Out  of  1,654  children  of  school-age,  1,010,  about 
two-thirds,  are  enrolled  in  the  public  and  135  in  the  private  schools.  In  the  high 
schools  Latin  is  taught;  Greek,  German,  Frenoh,  drawing,  and  music  do  not  appear  to 
be.  The  school-revenue— 1^95  from  the  State,  |7,500  from  taxation,  and  $2,000  from 
the  Peabody  fund— amounted  in  1873  to  $10,095,  the  expenditure  for  salaries  and  inci- 
dentals to  $9,272. 

CHATTANOOGA. 
{From  specia)  report  of  Hou.  H.  D.  Hyatt,  city-8operintendent.l 

With  a  population  of  12,B00,  Chattanooga  has  2,387  children  of  school-age,  of  wh^iX 
1,235  are  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  400  in  private.  The  public  schools  are  six 
grammar-,  with  primary  departments  included,  and  one  evening-school.  The  7  male 
and  13  female  teachers  in  these  schools  all  form  a  normal  class  for  instruction  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  Three  private  schools— the  Chattanooga  Female  Insti- 
tute, Lookout  Seminary,  and  High  School  for  Boys— report  8  male  and  5  female  teach- 
ers to  their  400  scholars.  So  that  in  the  city  we  have  a  total  of  twelve  schools,  of  15 
male  and  18  female  teachers  to  1,()35  enrolled  pupils,  an  averarge  of  about  1  to  50. 
Teachers'  salaries  are  from  a  minimum  of  $40  per  month,  for  female  teachers  in  primary 
schools,  to  &  maximum  of  $90  per  month,  for  the  male  principal  of  a  grammar-school^ 
the  assistants  in  the  grammar-schools  receiving,  males,  |50,  females,  $45.  The  school- 
income  has  been— from  the  State  $3,000,  from  taxation  $12,000— $15,000 ;  the  expendi- 
tures— $8,335«48  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture  and  $6,658.10  for  salaries  and  inci* 
dentals — have  aggregated  $14,993.58.  In  the  higher  departments  of  the  grammar- 
schools  Latin  is  taught  and  all  the  pupils  of  all  me  public  schools  reoeive  iustmetion 
in  drawing  and  vocal  music. 

MEMPHIS. 
[From  special  returns  by  Hon.  J.  G.  Calms,  secretary  of  school-board.] 

The  schools  hero  have  been  greatly  interrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever, 
which  took  off  two  members  of  the  board  of  education,  three  teachers,  and  many  of  the 
children,  and  so  scattered  the  people  that  no  schools  could  be  held  after  the  middle  of 
September,  when  they  were  broken  up.    The  returns  are  hence  imperfect. 

Two  school-houses  have,  however,  been  built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  (81,000, 
while  another,  for  colored  children,  to  cost  $20,000,  wa8  in  proeess  of  erection  in  the 
fall. 

NOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  normal  and  commercial  school  is  sustained  at  Memphis  by  one  of  the  religions  ed- 
ucational associations.  In  this  9  teachers  have  under  their  care  about  300  pupils,  but 
how  many  of  these  are  in  the  normal  classes  is  not  indicated.  An  educational  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  colored  teachers  has  been  established  at  MaryviUe,  and  is  in 
hands  which  seem  to  promise  successful  operation.  The  Wesleyan  University  at  Athens 
expresses  a  readiness  to  form  a  normal  department  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
stndents  present  themselves  to  warrant  tlie  additional  expense.  Such  departments 
exist  at  the  Fisk  University  at  Nashville  and  the  Central  College  at  the  same  place.  In 
the  former,  15  have  graduated  from  a  lower  course  and  50  are  in  different  stages  of  a 
three-years  course.  In  the  latter  114  students  were  enrolled  in  the  normal  classes  during 
the  year  1872-73,  2  have  graduated,  many  more  have  taught  without  graduation,  and 
66  remain  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  a  three-years  course.  A  State  normal  school 
will  doubtless  be  an  early  issue  from  the  newly-organized  system  or  free  instructiozk 
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SECOXDAKY  INSTKUCTIOX. 

The  institntions  established  to  supply  this  in  the  State  may  be  found  in  Table  VI,  ap- 
pended to  this  report.  Retnnis  for  1873-*7'4  have  been  received  from  15  academies,  high 
schools,  atheneums,  and  kindred  educatioi>al  establishments,  embracing  a  total  of  74 
teachers  (21  males  and  43  females)  and  1,277  pupils,  (600  males  and  677  females,)  of 
whom  267  ai-e  pursuing  studies  in  the  classic  and  93  in  one  or  more  of  the  modern 
languages.  In  10  of  these  schools  music  is  tau«:^ht  (vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both) 
and  in  5  of  the  10  drawing  is  also  in  the  course.  Libraries,  with  philosophic  and 
chemic  apparatus,  exist  in  some  cases. 

The  number  of  years  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course  in  these  schools 
varies  from  3  to  10,  according  as  pupils  are  received  at  the  lowest  grade,  to  be  carried 
fully  upwards  or  after  they  have  gone  through  a  partial  course  in  other  schools.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  the  schools  which  furnish  these  statistics  are  not  the  only  ones  of 
their  class  within  the  State,  but  they  probably  present  a  fair  sample  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  instruction  given. 

Besides  the  ir.dependent  academies  and  public  high  schools,  there  are,  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Tennessee,  ])reparatory  departments,  meant  to  fit 
students  for  a  college-course.  These  return,  for  lH7;)-'74,  instnictors,  57 ;  students,  1,700, 
of  whom  513  are  specifically  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  scientilic  course  in  college 
and  313  for  the  academic  course,  the  destination  of  the  remaining  874  not  being  given. 
Of  all  these  students,  only  128  appear  to  be  females. 

The  numbers  here  given,  added  to  the  preceding  ones,  make,  for  schools  of  high 
gnule  in  the  State,  at  lea«t  128  instructors  and  2,H49  pupils,  while  many  more  might 
probably  be  found  by  one  enjoying  opportunities  for  close  inspection.  In  the  reports 
of  some  State-superintendent**,' lists  of  such  s(;hools,  with  the  number  of  instructors 
and  pupils,  sometimes  with  the  character  of  the  course  pursued,  form  an  interesting 
item  of  information. 

SUPERIOIl  IXSTKUCTIOX. 

The  institutions  for  collegiate  education  in  this  State  that  existed  before  the  civil 
war  have  in  no  instance  apparently  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  that  cohflict.  As  the  i>resent  tendency  is  rather  towards  the  origination  of  new 
colleges  tliau  towar<l8  a  strengtheningof  the  old,  the  likelihood  appears  to  be  that  for 
some  time  there  will  be  within  the  State  a  number  of  comparatively  feeble  institutions 
for  high  training  instead  of  a  few  strong  ones.  The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 
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•  One  partially. 

Of  the  colleges  here  given  the  University  of  Nashville  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
founded  in  1785.    The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  appears  to  be  among  the 
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yoQDgest,  its  organization  dating  as  late  as  1868.  It  was,  however,  reaUy  founded 
previous  to  our  great  civil  strife,  naving  received  then  its  charter  from  the  legislature, 
secured  possession  of  its  magnificent  domain  of  nine  miles  lon^  and  two  wide  on  the 
Sewanee  Mountain,  and  laid  the  basis  of  that  system  of  instruction  in  separate  schools 
which  it  patterned  after  what  prevails  in  the  Virginia  and  Georgia  universities.  Hi- 
wassee  College, ^after  a  suspension  of  a  year,  was  reopened  on  the  4th  of  August  with 
improved  buildings,  with  a  corps  of  students  from  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  and 
with  a  hopeful  and  energetic  president,  assisted  by  three  professors.  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  stands  ]^robably  alone  in  the  State  in  being  open  to  all  races.*  The  East 
Tennessee  University,  Knoxville,  includes  in  it  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State. 
It  has  recently  had  a^jndffed  to  it  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  library.  Giles  College, 
Fulaskl,  makes  no  return  ror  the  fall  of  1873.  Greenville  and  Tusculum  College,  Greeur 
ville,  reports  by  catalogue,  for  the  year  ended  June  6, 1873, 4  professors  and  3  other  in- 
structors; college-students,  11. 

X  COLLBOE8  FOR  WOBfBX. 

The  colleges  devoted  specifically  to  the  education  of  females  reporting  for  1873  are: 
(1)  Tennessee  Female  College,  Franklin ;  professors  and  instructors.  7 ;  students,  113 ; 
number  of  years  in  course,  4 ;  French,  German,  music,  drawing,  and  painting  taught. 
1)  State  Female  College,  Memphis ;  professors  and  instructors,  14 ;  students,  215 ;  course, 

years;  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  music,  drawing,  and  painting  taught.  (3) 
Cumberland  Femide  College,  McMinn  ville ;  professors  and  instructors ;  resident,  5 ;  non- 
resident, 7 ;  students  in  college  proper,  44,  with  2  post-graduates— whole  number,  128; 
fS^snch,  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  (4)  Soule  Female  College,  Murfreesboro*; 
professors  and  instructors,  6 ;  number  of  students,  not  given ;  course,  unlimited,  ''at- 
tainment, not  time,''  being  the  motto :  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  music, 
drawing,  and  painting  taught.  (5)  Mary  Shaip  College,  Winchester ;  professors  and 
instructors,  9 ;  students  in  college  proper,  134 — m  all,  177 ;  French  and  German,  with 
music,  drawing,  and  painting.  (6)  W.  E.  Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies ;  profess- 
ors and  instructors,  16 ;  students  in  college  proper,  216— whole  numW,  292 ;  course,  5 
years ;  French  and  German,  music,  drawing,  and  j^ainting.  All  the  above-mentioned 
report  chemic  laboratories  and  philosophic  cabinets.  (7)  Washington  Female  Col- 
lege, Washington  County,  with  2  instmotors,  12  students  in  college,  and  72  in  all ;  mu- 
le m  the  course.  (8)  McKenzie  Male  and  Female  College,  not  included  in  the  table,  re- 
ports 5  instructors,  83  male  and  94  female  students ;  but  whether  these  are  in  a  prepar- 
atory department  or  in  college-classes,  or  in  both,  does  not  appear.  Volumes  in  library, 
550. 

At  NashviUe,  already  fatored  with  the  presence  of  three  kindred  institutions,  another 
being  not  far  off,  the  foundation  of  a  new  university  has  been  laid,  on  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  city  from  the  west,  where  a  oampw  of  70  acres  is  secured.  It  is  to  bear 
the  name  of  Vanderbilt  University,  from  the  fact  that  Commodore  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  of  New  York,  has  generously  ^ven  it  an  endowment  of  |500,000. 

Another,  to  be  called  the  Knoxville  University,  was  located  in  May,  1873,  at  Knox- 
ville, the  citizens  of  which  place  pledged  to  it  (40,000  in  money  and  100  acres  of  choice 
land  near  the  town,  on  condition  of  its  being  established  there. 

The  Baptists  of  the  Southwest  have  also  been  agitating  a  proposition  for  establishing 
for  their  denomination  a  Baptist  university,  to  embrace  within  its  field  at  least  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  This,  if  established,  seems  likely  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Tennessee. 

BU8INE68-COLTJBOE8. 

Four  of  these  institutions  in  this  State,  at  Lebanon,  Memphis,  and  Nashville,  report 
an  aggregate  of  291  pupils  in  1873. 

60IEMTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Tennessee^  at  KnoxviUe,  using  at  present  the  buildings 
and  apparatus  of  the  East  Tennessee  University,  except  about  |1,000  worth  of  its  own, 
reports  as  belonging  to  it  167  male  students  in  the  preparatory  department,  under  the 

*  The  corner-stone  of  Jubilee  Hall,  the  new  and  noble  building  of  the  Fitk  University,  which  is  to  be 
the  fruit  of  the  Jabilee  Singers*  concerts,  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  October  31, 1873.    Prof. 

A.  K.  Spenoe,  the  principal  of  the  ODiyersity,  as  now  constitated,  welcomed  the  andienoe  to  these  cere* 
monies,  expressing  his  conviction  that  Providence  had  gnided,  and  wonld  oontinae  still  to  guide,  the 
efforts  made  to  bniid  up  here  a  great  educational  institution  for  a  previously  neglected  race.    The  Ber. 

B.  M.  Cravatb  gave  a  history  of  the  ITnivorsity,  saying  that  eight  vears  ago  the  Und  was  bought,  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  now  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  Prof.  John  Ogden,  and  himself  advancing  their  Indiyldu^l 
means  and  notes  for  $16,000  for  the  purchase.  The  buildings  for  the  school  were  then  opened  bv  the 
Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  which  also  built  the  Howard  Chand  and 
Dormitory.  Then  came  aiafrom  the  Peabody  fond  for  carrying  on  the  school,  and  then  Prof  Whltei 
to  train  the  Jubilee  Singers,  through  whose  efforU  twenty-nve  acres  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the 
dty  are  now  held  for  the  university,  and  the  foundations  of  the  building  meant  to  be  its  home  are  fadd 
and  paid  for,  with  a  oonsideraUo  overplus  for  carrying  on  the  work.  And  as  these  singers,  in  a  Euro* 
pean  tour,  have  met  warm  welcome  and  a  large  success,  the  building  started  by  them  la  to  be  atUl 
wrought  upon,  with  reasonable  prospect  of  an  early  and  entire  completion. 
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charf^  of  3  teachers,  and  82  in  its  college-classes,  with  2  iostractors,  1  lectnrer,  and  7 
resident  professors,  its  endowment  (|396,000)  invested  in  Tennessee  State-bonds,  and  its 
income  from  these  |22,500 ;  conrse  in  the  college  proper,  4  years.  Out  of  the  275  sta-> 
dents  whom  the  State  has  a  right  to  send  to  it  for  education,  about  190  are  in  attend- 
ance. Four  graduated  in  1873  as  bachelors  of  art  and. 2  as  bachelors  of  science. 
*  The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  at  NashviUo,  with  5  professors  and  2  years  in  its 
eourse,  reports  50  volumes  in  its  library,  a  cabinet  and  apparatus  worth  |2,000,  and  20 
students  attendant  on  its  instructions. 

The  department  of  medicine  and  snrgeiy  in  the  University  of  Ifashville  has  9  resident 
professors,  1  other  instmctoi;,  Its  library  destroyed  during  the  war,  160  students  in  the 
first  year  of  its  course  and  75  in  the  second. 

The  theologic  department  of  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  with  1  resi- 
dent and  1  non-resident  professor,  2  years  in  course,  and  825  volumes  in  library,  reports 
12  students  in  the  first  year  of  its  course.    No  graduates. 

StatiHical  iumtnart/  of  8okooU  for  prof eeHanal  imiruction. 
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TXmiBSftBB  0CBOOL  FOK  THE  BUKD,  NASHVUXB. 

The  report  of  this  school  for  1873  states  that  it  is  pretty  certain  there  are  in  Tenne»» 
see  not  less  than  1,200  persons  partially  or  wholly  blind.  Of  this  number  the  State  bos, 
in  her  school,  cared  for  about  38  annually  for  the  last  three  years.  The  inability  to  do 
more  than  this  is  lamented  by  the  trustees,  who  have  been  laboring  under  great  disad- 
vantages from  want  of  means  and  house-room.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to  means 
continues  still  and  greatly  hampers  operations.  That  with  respect  to  house-room  will 
be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  ffenerous  action  of  Hon.  John  M.  Lea,  who,  at  a 
cost  not  stated,  but  necessarily  considerable,  has  pnrchased  and  donated  to  the  institu- 
tion an  estate  of  between  six  and  seven  acres  within  the  limits  of  Nashville,  on  which 
is  a  fine  private  residence  with  nine  rooms.  This  grand  sift,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead 
to  such  others  from  the  State  or  individuiils  as  will  enable  &e  trustees  to  erect  other 
bnildings  on  the  property  and  greatly  extend  the  benefits  of  the  school.  Meantime,  it 
goes  on  carine,  as  it  best  can  with  its  small  means,  for  the  36  pupils  at  present  within 
Its  walls,  teaching  them  in  the  moming-hoors  the  ordini^  English  branches,  with 
music,  giving,  of  course,  intervals  of  recreation.  In  the  afternoon,  the  pupils  are  en- 
gaged in  vocal  and  instrumental  practice  in  music,  with  fancy  beadrwork,  knitting;, 
sewing,  and  cane-seating.  In  the  evening  the  time  is  spent  in  listening  to  reading  and 
renewed  exercises  in  mnsic. 
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STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

Two  meetings  of  this  organizatiou  were  held  daring  the  year  1873,  at  Nashville,  in 
the  senate-chamber.  The  first  was  on  January  22, 1873,  and  was  largely  attended  by 
members  of  the  Stato-legislature,  who  joined  the  teachers  and  school-officers  of  the  State 
in  their  deliberations  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  educational  condition  of 
the  State.  In  the  absence  of  Governor  Brown,  the  addSess  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  James,  of  the  State-senate,  who,  in  behalf  of  that  body,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  members  might  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the  association 
in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  which  should  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  State. 

Remarks  embodying  the  main  facts  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
State  and  suggestions  of  measures  for  its  improvement  were  made  by  the  State-su- 
perihtendent,  Hon.  J.  M.  Fleming ;  the  assistant  superintendent,  J.  B.  Killebrew,  and 
others.  Different  systems  of  education  were  discussed  and  divers  resolutions  offered 
and  referred  to  committees.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes was  strongly  urged  and  generally  indorsed.  A  statement  of  the  resources  of 
the  school-fund  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Frizzell,  who  said  that  the  code  in  1848  fixed 
the  ftmd  at  $1,500,000,  and  though  the  body  of  the  fund  was  squandered  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1870  re*enaoted  the  provision  of  the  old  constitution  fixing  the 
amount  as  before  at  $1,500,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  inviolably  appropriated 
for  common  schools,  and  without  conditions,  according  to  the  scholastic  population. 
This  interest,  which  has  not  been  paid  since  i860,  must  now  amount  to  about  $1,102,500, 
a  sum  which,  added  to  the  permanent  fund,  would  swell  the  amount  to  about  $2,600,000, 
the  interest  of  which  would  be  about  $160,000.  He  thought  if  the  State  raised  this  it 
would  do  all  it  could,  and  with  a  county-tax  there  would  be  sufficient  funds  for  school- 
purposes. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  December  9-11, 1873,  also  in  the  senato- 
chamber  at  Nashville.  The  State-superintendent,  Colonel  Fleming,  said,  in  his  addre,s8 
of  welcome,  that  out  of  the  counsels,  the  thoughts,  and  earnest  importunities  of  this 
association  has  sprung  whatever  there  is  of  the  educational  public  system  in  Tennessee. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  school-journal  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  should  proceed  at  once 
to  establish  a  monthly  journal  under  the  official  authority  of  the  State-superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

Address  of  Hon,  John  H,  Fleming j  State-superintendent — Superintendent  Fleming  gave 
a  brief  abstract  of  his  report  for  1873,  with  some  remarks  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
new  law.  He  thought  the  people  had  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
achieved  during  the  year,  ure^ed  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  the  support 
of  county-superintendents  of  schools  and  the  necessity  of  arousing  an  intelligent  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  school-matters  in  the  State — a  sentiment  informed  as  to  the  neoas  of 
the  country,  the  State,  and  the  community,  and  that  will  impress  itself  upon  the 
county-courts  and  impel  action. 

Address  of  Dr,  Sears,  agent  of  Peahody  fund, — Dr.  Sears  addressed  the  association  upon 
the  general  importance  of  education  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  both  from  a  n^oral 
and  material  point  of  view.  **  If  it  costs  much  money,''  he  said, "  to  support  an  efficient 
system  of  public  schools,  it  costs  still  more  to  support  private  schools,  and  to  allow 
people  to  live  in  ignorance  would  cost  more  than  anything  else."  The  State-con^ 
troUer  of  Tennessee  publishes  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions  in 
the  criminal  courts  of  Tennessee  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  entire  expenditures  of 
the  State.  Thus  the  people  are  paying  out  more  money  for  ignorance  than  they  need 
to  pay  for  intelligence,  while  but  few  criminals  are  ever  reformed  by  incarceration^ 
which  has,  moreover,  but  little  effeot  in  reetraining  vioe  in  general. 

Address  of  Prof,  A,  B.Stark  on  normal  schools, — ^Tbe  importance  of  professional  training 
for  teachers  was  enlarged  upon  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Stark,  of  Lebanoh,  who  said  a  msgority 
of  the  persons  who  are — not  teaching— but  hearing  the  lessons  and  whipping  the 
children  in  the  schools  of  Tennessee  to-day  are  boys  and  girls,  too  young  to  obtaiu 
other  work  and  entirely  untrained  in  methods  of  instruction.  Tne  speaker  contrasted 
such  a  system  with  that  of  Qermany,  where  teaching  is  a  permanent  and  honorable 
profession,  into  which  no  untrained  man,  however  learned  and  eminent  in  another 
profession,  can  possibly  enter ;  where  even  a  bishop  would  not  be  allowed  to  teach  a 

Srimary  school  in  the  obscurest  village.  Tennessee  should  have  a  number  of 
berally-endowed  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  the  10,000.  teachers  needed  to 
teach  the  400,000  children  in  the  State;  but  for  the  unprovement  of  those  teachers  who 
must  instruct  the  present  generation,  he  regarded  the  establishment  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes as  of  supreme  importance  and  submitted  a  plan  for  their  establishment  and 
management  in  Tennessee.  Several  other  resolutions  were  offered  referring  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  teachers'  institutes,  the  whole  subject  being  finally  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  county-superintendents  present,  who.  It  was  undergtood,  were  to 
meet  immediately  in  the  capacity  of  a  oonyention* 
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CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY-SUPBIIINTENDENTS. 

Subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  State  Teachers^  Absociation,  the  school -super- 
incendents  of  the  coonlies  met  in  convention  in  the  senate-chamber  at  Nashville,  all 
members  of  the  Teachers'  Association  present  being  invited  to  participate. 

Superintendent  Fleming,  who  presided,  suggested  as  the  iirst  subject  for  considera- 
tion the  report  of  the  committee  on  teachers^institutes  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 
Dr.  Sears  stated  that  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  would  contribute  $100  each  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  ten  institutes  in  the  State  which  should  be  attended  by  not  less 
than  50  teachers.  The  State-superintendent  was  then  requested  by  the  convention  to 
make  arrangements  for  holding  ten  district-institutes  during  the  present  scholastic 
year ;  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  county-superintendents  should  hold  at  least  two 
county-institutes  in  their  respective  counties.  Superintendent  Fleming  announced 
that  he  would,  by  a  requisition  from  his  office,  make  teachers'  institutes  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  public-school- system  and  would  partition  the  State  into  institute- 
districts  comprising  nearly  10  counties  each,  there  being  93  counties  in  the  State. 

The  convention  expressed  its  approval  of  the  educational  bill  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  by  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar,  on  December  4, 1873,  and  requested 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress  to  give  their  influence  and  votes  for  it,  be- 
lieving its  enactment  by  Congress  would  be  promotive  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  valuable  to  their  own  State. 

OBITUARY. 

Prof.  Samuel  Snapp  Doak,  A.  M.,  died  at  his  residence,  at  Tnsoulum.  College,  East 
Tennessee,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1873,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  born  November  8, 1831,  in  Washington  County,  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  his  parents  moved  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  where  his  early  years  were  spent. 
In  1852,  before  he  was  quite  21  years  of  age,  he  graduated  at  Tusculum  College, 
under  his  grandfather^  Rev.  S.  W.  Doak,  D.  D.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law  m  the  office  of  Judge  Sam.  Milligan,  in  Greenville,  Tennessee, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  23  years.  He  never  attempted,  how- 
ever, to  practice  the  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  teaching.  For  several  years  he 
was  an  instructor  in  Hiwassee  College,  Tennessee.  In  1859  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  Tusculum  College,  his  alma  mater,  where  he  labored  faithfully  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

As  a  student  he  was  always  noted  for  diligence  and  close  application  to  studv.  His 
scholarship  was  varied,  extensive,  and  exact.  As  a  teacher  he  was  apt,  faithful,  and 
successful.  As  a  man  he  was  humble  and  retiring — modest  to  a  fiiult.  He  was  a  kind 
neighbor  and  a  faithful  friend.  As  a  citizen  his  influence  was  ever  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  order.  In  the  late  rebellion  he  adhered  to  the  flag  of  the  Union.  As  a  Christian, 
he  was  consistent  in  his  walk,  conscientious  in  nis  duties.  Prof.  Doak  leaves 
many  friends  to  mourn  his  early  death. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  TENNESSEE. 


Hon.  JOHN  M.  FLRMINO,  Suat-tuperintendtni  of  public  nMruaion^  NaakoUU, 

COUNTY-SUPBRINTENDINTS. 


County. 


Name. 


Post-oiBce. 


Anderson 

Bedford 

Benton 

6led«oe 

Btoont 

Brsdley 

Campbell 

Cannon 

CarroU 

Carter 

Cb««tliam 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke  

Coffee 

Crockett 

.  Comberland  . . 

DaTidfon 

Decatcr 

DeKalb  ...... 

Dfckaon 

Dyer..-. 

Fayette 

Fentrew 


James  M.  Scruggs. . . 

John  R.  Dean 

J.F.Pressen 

Thomas  O.  Brown  . . , 
John  H. Morton  ..... 

W.L.Sharp 

CD.  Russell 

J.M.D.Gate8 , 

G.W.  Williama 

C.CCoUIns , 

&  D.Power 

James  M. Smith  .... 
George  W.  Stephens 

J.D.HIckson 

Oeorge  W.  Anderson 

CAGoodloe 

Thomas  0.  Center. . . 

R.W.Weakley 

A.  A.  Steagald 

J.T.  Trapp , 

L.L.  Leach 

H.  Parks,  jr , 

WilUam  Maris 

Stephen  H.  Pile , 


Clinton. 

Shelbyville. 

Camden. 

PikeviUe. 

Maryville. 

Cleveland. 

Jacksboro'. 

Readyville. 

Hnntlngdoo. 

EUzabothtown. 

Ashland  City. 

TasewelL 

Gelina. 

Newport. 

Manchester. 

Alamo. 

CroBSTille. 

NashviUe. 

Decaturville. 

SmithvUle. 

Charlotte. 

Newborn. 

Somerville. 

PaUMalL 
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lAst  of  ackool-officials  in  ^bmieMM— Oontlnned. 


Ctounty. 


PoK^yflee. 


Franklin 

Qibaon 

QUet 

Qrainger  .... 

Oreene 

Gmndy 

Hamilton.... 
Hamblen ..., 

Haoooek 

Hardeman... 

Hardin 

HawklM 

Haywood.... 
Henderson... 

Honry 

Bfckman  .*.. 
Hnmplireys. . 

Houston 

Jackson 

James 

Jefferson  .... 

Johnaon 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale . . 
Lawrence — 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

London 

Macon 

Madison 

McMinn 

MoNalry 

Marion 

MarshaU 

Manry 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obton 

Overton 

Perry 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson  ... 
Rutherford .. 

Scott 

Sequatchie... 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sulliyan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale — 

Union 

VanBnren..., 

Warren , 

Washington.., 

Wayne 

Weakley...., 

White 

Williamson ... 
Wilson 


W.  B.  Watterson. 

A.  S.  Carrey 

W.R.  Garrett.... 
J.N.  Ooldman... 

J.  0.  Park 

John  Scruggs.... 
J.H.  HanUe 


J.  H.  Trent . 

R.  T.  Rutherford 

J.  E.  Hopkins 

George  R.  Harrison 

J.B.G.Edmondson 

John  B.  Turner 

Levis.  Woods 

R.M.  Dickenson 

O.  A.  Nixon 

T.M.Hogan 

LP.McMaian 

R  H.  Washburn 

James  H.  Stallcnp 

Samuel  Anderson 

Benjamin  W.  Jenkhii 

T.C.  Kams 

T.D.  Amett 

H.T.  Hanks 

WUlkunGDavis 

O.T.PIummer 

James  W.  Goodwin 

J.  A.  Mitchell 

Vinson  Gwin 

B.R.Oampbe]l 

Joseph  Janeway 

T.B.Kemodle 

Seabfa^  Oowan 

A.  N.Miller... 

Hugh  T.Gordon 

W.  W.LUlard ^ 

J.  H.  Hicks 

N.  L.  Whitfield 

B.&N.Bobo- 

Thenaa  H.  Davia » 

W.F.Shropshire <«. 

J.RCox 

E.W.Eadey 

James  Sloan 

B.M.Webb 

JohnA.P^oU 

J.  A.Kewten 

James  L.Watti 

O.W.Jafnian 

LabanRlseden 

Moses  B.  DeaUns 

Daniel  G.  Emart 

P.  A.  Tyler 

T.J.  Fisher 

J. R. Lawrence 

George  R.  Anderson 

aW.Callender 

A.  M.  Watson 

Robert  S.  Smith 

W.J.Nash. 

J.DbOnmmings 

A.M.  Bnney 

H.Pnsaell 

James  Anderson 

E.H.  Hatcher , 

Thomas  L.MlteheU 

JohnB.MaBw«a ^ 

A.  D.  Morris 


Wtecheater. 

Trenton. 

Palaski. 

Rntledge. 

GreeneviUe. 

Altamont. 

Chattanooga. 

Morristown. 

Sneedville. 

Bolivar. 

Savannah. 

RofersvUla. 

Brownsville. 

Lexington. 

Pails. 

Ceatreville. 

Johnsonvilku 

Erin. 

Gahnesboro*. 

Ooltawah. 

Dandridge. 

Taylorsvllla. 

Knoxville. 

TiptonvUle. 

Ripley. 

Lawrenoabarg. 

Newbnrg. 

FayettevUle. 

Loudon. 

Echo. 


Mouse  Oieek. 

Purdy. 

Jasper. 

Lowisburg. 

Columbia. 

Decatur. 

MadlsonvUla. 

ClarksviUe. 

Ljmchbnrg. 

Wartbois. 

Troy  Station. 

NetUe  Carrier. 


Benton. 

OookevUk. 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Kingston. 

SiMTingfleld. 

Mnrflreetboro'. 

Huntsvillew 

Dnnlap. 

SeviervUla. 

Memphis. 


Indian  Mound. 

Union  Depot. 

HendersonviUat. 

PortarsviUe. 

HartsvUlo. 

Sharp's  Ohap^ 

Spencer. 

McMinnviUa. 

Jonesboro*. 

Waynesboro*. 

Dresden. 

Sparta. 

Franklin. 

Aostln. 
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TEXAS. 

[Prom  iafonuaUon  ftirnlihed  by  Hon.  J.  0.  De  Orein,  State-mperiotendent  of  pabllo  instmctioD.] 

The  amount  of  accoants  approved  during  and  for  the  fiscal  Bcholastic  year  ended 
August  31y  1873,  was  as  follows: 

Payable  by  the  State $51,619  66 

Payable  by  the  counties,  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  em- 
ploy^   $993,997  06 

Bents  of  school-houses 29,251  46 

Fuel  for  school-houses 6,578  39 

Furniture  for  school-houses 19,025  76 

Pnrehase  and  building  of  school-houses,  Ao 44,063  22 

1,092,915  89 

Aggregate,  State  and  counties 1,144,535  55 

The  amount  approved  payable  in  the  counties  was  payable  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  1-per-cent.  school-tax  levied  for  the  building  of  school-houses  and  maintaining 
public  free  schools. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1873,  the  thirteenth  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of 
$400,000,  to  assist  in  paying  off  the  outstanding  Indebtedness  to  teachers,  which  had 
accumulated,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  State-appropriation  by  the 
twelfth  legistatnre,  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 1873,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
tardy  collection  of  the  special  school-tax. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  firom  the  commencement,  under 
the  act  of  April  24, 1871,  to  August  31, 1873 : 

AVAILABLB   A88STS. 

Appropriations  by  twelfth  legislature,  in  1871,  for  scholastic  purposes, 
(except  fees  of  scholastic-census-takers  and  certain  other  items  not 
within  mvjurisdiction,)  to  August  31, 1872 $559,500  00 

Appropriations  by  thirteenth  legislature  in  1873,  including  the  $400,000 
above  mentioned  and  excluding  fees  of  scholastic-census-takers 423, 168  66 

Total  appropriations  by  State,  for  the  years  ended  August  31, 1872 

and  1873 982,668  66 

Add  amount  of  special  school-tax  of  1  per  cent,  levied  bv  boards  of  school- 
directors  in  1871,  which  has  been  reported  received  by  treasurers  of 
boards  of  school-directors  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State: 

Received  during  year  ended  August  31, 1872 569,857  69 

Received  during  year  ended  August  31, 1873 497,217  92 

Received  during  the  current  year,  so  far  as  reported 11, 116  52 

•^Sfi^fi^te  assets.  State  and  county 2,060,860  79 

LiABiLrrnss. 

Total  amount  of  acc6unts  approved,  payable  by  State 
and  counties,  in  and  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 1872.  $1, 228, 243  66 

Add  amount  approved  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 
1872,  during  the  year  ended  August  31, 1873,  payable  by 
State  and  counties 114,550  33 

Total,  for  year  ended  August  31, 1872 1,342,793  99 

Add  amount,  ut  9upraf  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 1873    1«  144, 535  55 

Total 2,487,329  54 

Leaving  a  balance  due  to  teachers,  and  on  other  accounts,  of. .        426, 468  75 

Had  the  1-per-eent.  school-tax  levied  in  1871  by  school-directors  been  collected,  it 
would  have  paid  all  debts  contracted  and,  after  making  all  reasonable  allowances  and 
deductions,  would  have  left  a  balance  of  upwivds  of  $^,000. 
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The  additional  statistics  for  the  year  1872-73  are  as  follows : 

SCHOOL-POPULATION— ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  scholastic  population  of  the  State,  (estimated) 280, 000 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 129,542 

Average  attendance - 83,000 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 2,207 

Average  salary  of  teachers  (of  either  sex)  per  month $57 


The  figures  for  each  month,  from  September,  1872,  to  May,  1873,  inclusive,  are  thus 
given : 

Tables  showing  the  total  number  of  public  fre^  schools  in  the  St€Ue,  the  total  fiumber  of  teachers, 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the  months  from  September  ^  1872, 
to  May,  1873,  inclusive. 


Public  free  Bchools 

Teachere , 

Pupils 


September. 


1,165 

1,359 

46,320 


October. 


1.561 

1,837 

68,314 


November. 


1,821 

2,183 
83.063 


December. 

January. 

Febraary. 

Public  free  schoolt) ...............................  ................. 

1,824 

8,193 

81,502 

1,776 
9,095 
77,713 

1  842 

2,207 
82,903 

Papila 

March. 


April 


May. 


Public  free  scbooU 

Teachers 

PupiU 


1.874 
2,236 
82.858 


1,774 

2,141 

76, 151 


1,6:J8 

1.980 

69,769 


Total  numb*  r  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  free  achooU  who  have  received  instruction  during  the  ten 
months  ended  June  30,  1873.  1^0.512. 


The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  1872  indicated  a  steady  progress  up 
to  that  period  in  educiitiouul  matters  and  a  gradual  change  of  public  sentiment  favor- 
able to  tree  schools.  Attendance  upon  public  schools  had  larjjely  increased  over  the 
previous  year.  Private  schools  had  decreased  to  the  number  ot  1,100,  their  best  teach- 
ing material  and  nearly  all  their  pupils  having  been  absorbed  in  the  public  schools, 
leaving  only  a  few  higher-grade  private  schools  or  academics  in  operation. 

There  had  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  ^  the  prejudice 
against  them  reported  the  previous  year  had  changed  as  if  by  magic;  occasions  of 
personal  violence  or  outrage  upon  them  had  become  rare,  notwithstanding  the  lar^ 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  colored  children  ;  from  being  subjects  of  social 
ostracism  they  had  become  favorites,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  vexations  of  delay 
in  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  their  positions  had  really  become  pleasant. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

In  May,  1873,  the  State-legislature  abolished  the  school-law  which  had  been  in  ope- 
ration since  April,  1K71,  substituting  for  it  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  synop- 
sis :  "  A  State-superintendent  is  to  be  elected  every  four  years  by  the  voters  of  the 
State,  whoso  salary  is  to  be  $3,000  annually  and  who  is  allowed  a  clerk  at  a  salary  of 
§1,800.  The  superintendent  may  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office  for  sufficient 
cause,  and  may  also  be  removed  by  the  governor,  at  the  request  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  His  duties  are  to  counsel  and  advise  with  teachers  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  conducting  public  free  schools,  to  have  the  supervision  of  all  the 
public  free  schools  in  the  State  and  be  the  general  adviser  and  assistant  of  county- 
superintendents,  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  to  require  tf  school-officers  and  teachers  a  rendering  of  the  necessary 
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scbedules  and  repoHs.  He  is  .also  to  apportion  the  pablic-echool-fund  among  the  sev- 
eral counties.  Connty-superiotcndenu  are  to  examine  teachers,  issue  certificates  to 
them,  and  report  to  the  State-superintendent.  A  board  of  five  school-directors  is  to  be 
elected  in  each  county,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  define  the  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schaols,  select  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  trustees 
and  teachers.  Thre^  trustees  are  to  be  electa  in  each  school-district,  who  are  to  take 
the  census  of  the  scholastic  population,  making  separate  lists  of  white  and  colored 
children  ;  provide  schools  and  school- houses,  separating  the  children  of  the  two  races  j 
employ  teachers,  and  see  that  the  schools  are  taught  and  "properly  conducted  for  at 
least  four  months  in  the  year.  AH  the  children  of  school-age  in  the  State  are  required 
to  attend  school,  unless  prevented  by  certain  specified  causes,  as  sickness,  danger  from 
Indians,  or  great  distance  from  school,  except  such  as  may  be  shown  to  have  received 
regular  instruction  for  four  mouths  in  every  year  from  any  private  teacher  having  a 
proper  certificate."  It  is  provided,  also,  that  "  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  school- 
district  may  adopt  any  private  school  established  in  their  district,  when  the  teachers 
of  such  school  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  and  shall  conform  to  the 
general  regulations  of  this  act."  If  the  public-school-fund  apportioned  to  any  par- 
ticular district  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  schools  during  four 
months  in  each  year,  an  ad-valoi'dn  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district 
«i8  to  be  levied  by  the  county  board  of  directors."  Provision  is  further  made  that,  "  in 
any  case  where  it  may  become  desirable  in  any  school-district  to  have  a  high  school 
taught,  any  principal  of  such  high  school  shall  have  the  privilege  of  blending  the 
free  school  with  the  private  school  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  tnistees  of  the 
former,  said  principal  agreeing  and  contracting  with  said  trustees  to  teach  the  children 
within  the  scholastic  age ;  and  said  principal  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  into  his 
school  and  instruct  any  number  of  students  who  are  over  the  scholastic  age,  at  such 
rates  of  tuition  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  his  patrons  consent  to  pay,  to  the  end  that 
high  schools  may  be  established  with  authority  to  confer  degrees  or  give  certificates 
of  merit  acd  scholarship:  Providedy  That  said  high  schools  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  county-board  of  directors." 

OBJECTIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  THE  ACT. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  declining  to  approve  the 
fore^ing  act,  submitted  the  following,  among  other,  in  his  opinion,  very  serious  ob- 
jections thereto : 

"(1)  The  constitution  (Article  IX,  Section  4)  directs  the  legislature  to  *  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  public  free  schools  throughout  the  State ; '  but  this  act,  though  it 
pro])08es  in  its  title  to  establish  such  a  system,  in  realty  does  away  with  all  systems. 
It  gives  in  Section  18  authority  to  the  county-boards  to  *  define  the  course  of  study  in 
the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties  and  direct  the  class  and  kind  of  school- 
books  and  apparatus  to  be  used  therein,'  and  to  *  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  trustees 
and  teiichers.'  These  powers  embrace  pretty  much  everything  that  is  essential  to  a 
system  of  schools,  and  it  is  plain  that  under  them,  instead  of  naving  one  system  for 
the  State,  we  may  have  as  many  as  there  are  organized  counties,  or,  say,  135  systems. 

^'  (2)  It  further  strikes  at  uniformity  of  system  by  dispensing  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation tor  the  State.  Such  or  a  similar  board,  having  supervisory  control  and  direction 
of  the  schools,  has  been  found  essential) to  ^heir  success  in  all  States,  both  American 
and  foreign,  where  the  public  schools  have  reached  the  greatest  perfection.  A  board  of 
education,  with  powers  analogous  to  those  created  by  the  law  in  force,  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  this  State.  It  was  provided  for  in  the  provisional  constitution  of  18()6,  Article 
X,  Section  10. 

"  (3)  It  provides  (Section  22)  that  the  schools  shall  only  remain  open  for  four  months 
annually.  This  provision  alone  will,  if  adopted,  put  an  end  to  the  public  schools  on 
a  scale  of  efficiency  and  permanency  in  any  respect  worthy  of  our  State.  It  is  obvious 
that  well-qualified  teachers  cannot  be  haa  at  a  reasonable  compensation  to  give  their 
services  for  so  short  a  period  annually.  Persons  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching 
as  a  life-profession  (ana,  if  posstble,  such  persons  only  should  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing) cannot,  and  will  not,  accept  employment  of  this  temporary  nature.  As  a  conse- 
quence, professional  and  competent  teachers  who  remain  in  the  State  will  be  driven 
to  take  private  schools,  and  the  public  schools,  now  so  creditable  in  their  results,  must 

soon,  from  inefficiency,  lose  the  respect  and  patronage  of  the  people  and  fall  into  disuse."* 

•  *•  «  *  «  «  «  *,  «  » 

"The  expense  attending  the  county-organizations  under  this  act  and  the  multiplicity 
of  officers  it  creates  should  be  noted.  There  is  to  be  for  each  county  a  county-board 
of  five  directors,  which,  for  the  first  year,  is  calculated  to  cost  each  county  $520,  or, 
for  the  whole  State,  upwards  of  $70,000.  These  boards  are  intended,  in  a  vague  and 
ineffective  sort  of  way,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  supervisors  and  inspectors. 
They  cannot^  it  is  clear,  perform  the  duties  of  those  officers,  but  they  cost  more,  the 
supervisors  and  principals  (the  latter  then  doing  the  duties  of  the  present  inspectors) 
having  cost  for  the  last  scholastic  year  but  $65,810.72.    It  must  also  be  remembered 
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that  this  was  the  cost  of  Baperriaon  and  priDoipals  for  ten  montiis,  while  the  abore 
cost  of  the  coanty-boards  is  for  only  fonr  months.  Bat  in  addition  to  these  county- 
boards  is  an  army  of  school-trnstees  provided  for.  These  cannot  be  lees  than  fifteen, 
and  may  be  many  more,  for  each  county.  In  this  respect  it  is  qoite  remarkable  that, 
while  the  county-boards,  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $4 
each  per  day,  the  trustees,  who,  if  they  do  their  dut^.  will  find  their  time  pretty  much 
engaged  for  the  whole  scholastic  year,  are  to  be  paia  nothing.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  compare  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  be  required  of  the  unpaid  trustees,  in  Sec- 
tion 22  and  elsewhere,  with  those  required  of  the  paid  countv-boards.  The  main  busi- 
ness of  the  latter  seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  former  busily  at  work.  It  is  scarcely 
neoeesarv  to  r^ark  that  in  no  county  or  the  State  will  fifteen  honest  and  competent 
persons  be  found  willing  to  attend,  without  pay,  to  the  duties  required  of  these  trus- 
tees. 

"  The  act  repeals  all  previous  acts,  thus  repealing  the  taxes  assessed  under  those 
laws.  It  is  true  the  repealing  section  proposes  not  to  affect  the  legal  liability  of  any 
one  for  taxes  claimed  to  be  due  under  those  acts  for  the  year  1871,  but  the  taxes  under 
the  act  of  April  24, 1871,  are  nearly  or  quite  altogether  due  for  1872  and  1873.  In 
most  counties  the  first  year's  assessment  did  not  so  into  efiect  until  1872.  Thus  it 
would  happen  that  in  counties  where  the  wealthy  nave  taken  advantage  of  the  law's 
delay,  the  pnoor  and  people  of  moderate  means  who  have  paid  their  school-taxes  would 
find  their  rich  neighbors  given  by  this  an  unfEur  advantage.  Direct  encouragement 
would  thus  be  offered  to  those  who  have  evaded  their  share  of  the  burden,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  schools  and  injury  of  the  teachers  whose  pay  has  been  thereby  wrong- 
fhlly  withheld." 

OFFICIAL  OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-OENERAL. 

The  official  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  respecting  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  present  school-law,  as  given  in  a  letter  to  Richard  K  Sempler,  esq.,  and 
dated  September  19, 1873,  is  as  follows : 

'<  The  words  in  section  27  of  the  present  school-law  of  May  22, 1873,  are :  '  May  adopt 
any  private  school  established  in  their  district.' 

"  That  provision  can  onlv  be  held  constitutional  where  such  adopted  school  is  (as . 
Section  4  of  Article  IX  of  the  constitution  provides)  a  part  of  a  <  uniform  system  of  pub- 
lic free  schools  throughout  the  State ;'  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  uses  the  course  of 
study  and  books  that  constitute  the  system  heretofore  organized — for  none  other  has 
been  substituted  for  it— and  when  the  adopted  school  be^mes  and  continues  for  the 
four  months  an  exclusively  public  free  school :  not  receivi  ng  pay  otherwise  than  from  the 
school-fund.  Section  18  of  the  present  school-law,  being  contrary  to  the  above-cited 
section  of  the  constitution,  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void.  If  the  trustees 
do  not  put  in  operation  in  their  respective  districts  schools  sufficient  for  all  scholastic 
pupils  living  in  sufficient  numbers  near  enough  together  to  be  entitled,  they  cannot 
use  the  pnblio  free-school-ftmd  for  any  partial  or  insufficient  schools  they  may  orgauixe. 

''After  a  careful  study  of  the  school-law  of  Biay  22, 1873, 1  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
so  many  of  its  provisions  are  unconstitutional,  while  others  are  impracticable,  that  it 
cannot  be  put  into  operation.    Section  4  of  Article  IX  of  the  constitution  imperatively 

grescribes  the  establbhment  of  a  '  unifohn  system  ofpublic  free  schools  throughout  the 
tate.'  If  adopting '  anv  private  school,'  and  defining  *  the  course  of  study,'  and  directing 
'  the  class  and  kind  of  school-books.'  in  a  discordant  manner,  in  different  districts, 
amounts  to  a  uniform  system  througnout  the  State,  I  am  unable  to  perceive  it. 

**  Besides,  section  6  of  Article  IX  of  the  constitution,  after  stating  what  shaU  consti- 
tute the  school-fund,  concludes  by  enacting  that '  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  appropri- 
ating such  fund  for  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever.'  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  guaranteed  this  enactment  by  providing  <  that  the  constitution  of  Texas  shall 
never  be  so  amended  or  change  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  the  school-rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  constitution  of  said 
State.'— (U.  S.  Statutes  at  Lai^  for  18^-^0,  oh.  39,  p.  81.) 

*%ILLIAM  ALEXANDER, 

As  to  the  working  of  the  system  thus  referred  to,  the*  State-superintendent  (Novem- 
ber 26, 1873)  says:  ^'The  last  legislature  enacted  a  new  school-law,  repealingthe  old 
one  and  in  effect  abolishing  our  rapidly-growing  system  of  common  schools.  The  scho- 
lastic year  commenced,  under  the  new  law,  on  &ptember  1, 1873,  and,  to  date^  only  sev- 
enty-four free  white-  and  three  free  colored-schools  have  been  reported  to  this  office  as 
organized.  Under  this  law  no  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  as  required  by  the 
State-constitution,  can  be  established ;  in  fiict,  the  poor,  to  whom  only  the  free  schools 
are  opened,  can  never  (under  it)  be  educated.  Private  schools  are  beine  adopted  as 
fr&B  schools,  which  means  that  the  poor  will  be  excluded :  in  short,  the  old  pauper-law 
of  the  State  is  substantially  re-enacted.  The  school-fund  is,  hence,  likely  to  m  given 
away  to  private  institutions  of  learning,  while  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  tui- 
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tion  of  their  children,  and  who  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  themeelves  paupers,  will 
be  deprived  of  an  education  solemnly  guaranteed  them  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State  and  indorsed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  requires  certain  laborious  duties  to  be  performed  by  officers  termed  trustees, 
but  makes  no  provision  for  their  payment.  Hence,  with  few  exceptionsi  these  officers 
have  remained  inactive.  The  cotisequence  has  been  that  the  foundation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  public  schools  has  not  been  laid.  I  refer  to  the  taking  of  the 
scholastic  census,  without  which  the  school-fund  cannot  be  apportioned  to  the  different 
counties  and  the  teachers  cannot  be  paid.  This  law  also  provides  for  the  office  of  a  su- 
perintendent for  each  county,  but  requires  no  qualification  except  citizenship.  He  is 
to  be  paid  $120  per  annum.  But  few  educated  men  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
private  interests  to  accept  this  responsible  office,  the  duties  of  which  are  ardlious  and 
constant  during  the  entire  year,  the  law  allowing  each  school-district  of  a  county  (and 
in  some  counties  fortv-five  school-districts  have  been  established)  to  choose  four  con- 
secutive months  in  which  to  keep  open  its  free  schools.  Some  counties  have  gone  to 
work,  Galveston  taking  the  lead,  ignoring  the  present  school-law  and  authorizing  the 
employment  of  teachers  for  eight  months. 

The  public  domain,  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1872,  consisted  of  88,842»704i  acres  of 
land,  the  proceeds  of  which  were,  by  Section  6,  Article  IX,  of  the  State-constitution,  to 
become  part  of  the  common-school-fund,  but  the  last  legislature  gave  away  one-half 
of  such  lands  to  corporations. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  to  be  elected  on  the  2d  day  of  December  will  be  com- 
posed of  liberal-minded  men,  who  will  have  the  foresight  to  see  that  without  a  thor- 
ough educational  system  the  broad  prairies  of  the  State  can  never  be  settled. 

To  add  to  our  embarrassments,  the  rich,  in  many  instances,  take  advantage  of  the 
law's  delay  and  refuse  to  pay  their  school-taxes.  Out  of  a  tax  of  $2,200,000  levied  in 
1871,  less  than  $1,100,000  has  been  collected,  and  although  the  supreme  court  decided 
this  tax  to  be  legal,  more  than  a  year  ago,  still,  collecting  officers,  in  sympathy  with 
the  rich,  persist  m  neglecting  their  duty,  and  no  remedy  can  be  had  for  this  eviL  The 
loffialatnre  has  also  failed  to  make  appropriation  for  rent  of  school-houses,  fuel,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  schools,  so  that,  even  if  this  law  could 
be  successfully  executed,  their  non-action  has  rendered  it  inoperative 

NO  AID  PROM  THB  PEABODY  PUND. 

The  state-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  response  to  his  application  made 
to  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  for  the  pro-rata  assistance  the  Stat«  would  be  entitled 
to  fix>m  that  fund,  in  accordance  with  its  established  free  schools,  received  the  foUow- 
j6g  reply: 

"Staunton,  Virginia,  May  13, 1873. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  consulted  with  the  trustee  of  the  Peabody  fund  residing 
here,  and  he  aerees  with  me  that  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  school-matters  in 
Texas  we. should  not  be  justified  in  making  donations  from  the  fund.    We  therefore 
feel  obliged  to  wait,  in  accordance  with  our  rules  and  usages. 
"  Yours  truly, 

**B.  SEARa. 
"  Hon.  J.  C.  Db  Grbss." 

The  agent  of  the  Peabodv  fund,  in  his  report  for  1873,  explaining  this,  says  that, 
while  ready  to  make  liberal  contributions  to  the  public  schools  of  Uie  State,  he  has 
been  met  with  requests  to  do  something  which  the  rules  of  the  trust  do  not  allow, 
sach  as  purchasing  apparatus,  paying  teachers  over  and  above  their  stipulated  wages, 
and  making  up  deficiencies  in  the  school-fund,  arising  from  a  neglect  to  collect  the 
taxes  legam'  assessed.  Hence  have  come  embarrassments  which^  with  the  unsettled 
ooftdltion  of  school-affairs,  have  led  to  the  action  referred  to. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  comparatiTO  imperfection  of  returns  fh>m  Texas  makes  the  information  the 
Bureau  is  able  to  communicate  on  this  head  proportionately  slight. 

Of  the  private  schools,  we  hare,  for  the  year  1873,  distinct  intelligence  respecting 
only  these  which  follow,  as  imparting  instruction  beyond  that  given  in  the  public 
sehools:  (1)  The  Austin  Female  Institute,  at  Austin,  with  3  instructors  and  a  course  of 
English,  higher  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,. French,  German,  and  Spanish.  (2)  A  Ger- 
man-American young  ladies'  boarding-school  at  the  same  place,  with  6  instructors  and 
63  pupils,  of  whom  42  pursue  an  English  course  alone  and  34  unite  with  this  one  in 
the  modem  languages.  (3^  llie  Live  Oak  Female  Seminary,  near  Brenham,  with  4  in- 
structors, 50  pupils,  and  a  four-years  course,  embracing  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mod- 
em languages.     (4)  The  Barnes  Institute,  in  Galveston,  with  2  instructors  and  39 
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pnpils,  of  whom  13  are  male  and  26  female.  (5)  The  St.  Mary's  Institnte,  San  Antonio, 
with  10  inBtructors  and  325  pupils;  course  not  described,  but  said  to  be  preparatory  to 
college. 

Statistical  summary  of  universiti^  and  colleges^  • 
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Of  these  Baylor  University,  at  Independence,  has  its  students  classed,  as  is  common 
at  the  South,  in  schools.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Texas  University,  of  Georgetown, 
formerly  the  Soule  University,  of  Chapel  Hill,  which  was  provisionally  organized  in 
the  autumn  of.  1873,  until  its  change  of  place  and  title  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature. 

Henderson  College,  Henderson,  is  yet  only  in  an  incipient  state,  with  three  college-pro- 
fessors, but  only  a  preparatory  department  in  operation,  47  out  of  the  100  pupils  in 
which  are  females. 

Marvin  College,  Waxahatchie,  has  gone  farther,  having  now  two  college-classes. 

COLLEGES   FOR  WOMEN. 

The  institutions  for  the  higher  instruction  for  yonns  ladies  which  make  returns  for 
1873  are:  (1)  The  Andrew  Female  College,  Huntsvilfe,  with  4  female  teachers  and  4 
years  in  its  collegiate  course,  15  stndents  oeing  in  the  first  year,  10  in  the  second,  13  in 
the  third,  and  12  in  the  fourth ;  music,  drawing,  and  French  attended  to,  and  a  chem- 
ic  laboratory  and  philosphic  apparatus  possessed.  (2)  The  Bryan  Female  Semi- 
nary, at  Bryan  City,  with  2  male  teachers  and  1  female ;  collegiate  students,  53,  of  * 
whom  25  are  in  the  first  year  of  a  four-years  course,  10  in  the  second,  and  3  in  the  third : 
music,  with  German,  French  Italian,  included  in  the  course.  (4)  The  Chappell  Hill 
Female  College,  at  Chapel  Hill,  with  1  male  and  3  female  instructors,  a  course  of 
study  divided  into  II  schools,  and  a  body  of  54  students  in  the  regular  collegiate  course, 
besides  3  in  a  special  course,  and  3  post-graduates ;  music,  the  arts  of  design,  French, 
and  German  included  in  the  course.  (5)  The  Lamar  Female  Seminary,  Paris,  witlkl 
male  teacher  and  3  female,  75  students  in  its  preparatory  department,  but  those  in  the 
collegiate  not  accurately  classified ;  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  French  a  portion  of 
the  course. 

The  ^ve  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  ladies  reporting  partial  sta- 
tistics for  the  year  1873  have  a  total  attendance  of  563  pupils,  184  of  whom  are  in  pre- 
paratory departments.  One  of  these  institutions  gives  no  statistics  of  attendance  and 
another  gives  only  the  total  without  distinguishing  between  collegiate  and  prepara- 
tory pupils.  The  aggregate  of  collegiate  classification,  as  far  as  given,  is  as  follows: 
in  the  freshman-year,  40;  sophomore,  20 ;  junior,  16;  senior,  12 ;  in  partial  courses,  17; 
and  in  post-graduate-studies,  4.  There  are  31  professors  and  instructors,  8  of  whom  are 
gentlemen.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  forms  a  part  of  the  conrse  in  all, 
drawing  and  French  in  all  but  one,  and  painting  in  all  but  two.  Two  teach  both 
French  and  German  and  in  one  Spanish  is  added.  Two  report  chemic  laboratories 
and  philosophic  cabinets ;  3  gymnasia  and  libraries  of  200,  500,  and  800  volnmee,  re- 
spectively. 
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One  of  these  schools  for  commercial  training,  at  Waco,  reports  3  teachers  and  27 
jmpils. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instrtiction. 
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TEXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  ^EAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  excellence  of  the  site  of  this  institution,  as  shown  in  the  general  good  health  of  • 
the  inmates,  is  mnch  dwelt  oo  in  the  last  repoct.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  bnikliugs,  the  school- room  having  been  enlarged,  the  boys'  wash-room  ex- 
tended, the  main  building  lengthened,  and  a  new  dining-room  and  dormitory  erected 
in  the  rear,  connected  with  the  other  by  a  covered-'way,  a  new  wash-house  completing  "^^ 
the  improvements  made.  Thirty  pupils  only  had  availed  themselves  during  the  year 
1872  of  the  advantages  hero  freely  olfered  and  only  82  since  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  1857.  The  trustees,  therefore,  urge  that  judges  and  county-officers  should  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  endeavors  to  extend  throughout  the  State  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  school  and  of  the  importance  of  securing  its  instructions  for  all  deaf- 
mute  Texan  children,  every  deaf  mute  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  of 
sound  mind,  good  character,  and  general  good  health,  being  eligible  for  admission. 

EDUC.\TIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Bnrine  the  school-vacation  of  the  year  1872  a  convention  of  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cators of  the  State  was  held  in  Austin,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  as  to  the 
working  of  the  school-law  then  in  operation  and  of  pointing  out  objectionable  features 
in  it,  if  any  such  existed.  Representatives  of  the  educational  interests  of  nearly  every 
section  of  the  State  were  present  and  the  convention  lasted  four  days,  two  sessions 
being  held  each  day.  In  the  law  few  defects  were  found.  Recommendation  was  made 
for  a  change  in  the  manner  of  auditing  and  proportioning  teachers'  pav ;  the  urgency 
for  county  teachers'  institutes  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  normal  training  was 
strongly  pointed  out;  the  or^nization  of  a  national  system  of  education,  to  assert  its 
prerogatives  where  States  failed  to  do  their  duty  to  the  rising  generation,  was  indorsed, 
and  a  final  resolving  of  the  convention  into  a  central  and  State  Teachers'  Institute  was 
accomplished.  Hon.  J.  C.  De  Gress,  State-superintendent,  was  elected  president  of  the 
institute,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Young,  Miss  S.  J.  Newcomb,  and  H.  B.  Phillips  were  made  vice- 
presidents. 

The  urgent  need  of  an  exclusively  educational  journal  or  magazine,  to  disseminate 
facts  in  connection  with  school-interests  and  to  serve  as  a  reference  to  teachers  in  the 
exposition  of  educational  laws  and  other  educational  matters,  was  discussed  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  pledging  the  united  support  of  teachers  to  such  a  publication, 
should  one  be  startea. 

It  is  bdieved  that  much  good  was  accomplished  by  this  re-union  of  educators.  It 
stimulated  teachers  to  renewed  exertions  and  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
tbem  and  the  people ;  it  contributed  to  a  clearer  understanding  between  the  executive 
officers  of  the  law  and  the  teachers,  and  aided  in  correcting  the  few  abuses  or  evils 
running  through  the  system  in  remote  districts.  From  the  State  Teachers'  Institute, 
moreover,  sprang  county  teachers'  institutes,  twenty  five  of  which  were  organized  in 
the  State  daring  the  year.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  reports  of  the  board  of  education  of  this  State  being  issued  biennially,  no  official 
information  as  to  educational  progress  can  be  obtained.  In  res{>ect  to  primary  educa- 
tion, therefore,  few  facts  can  be  given ;  summaries  of  returns  received  from  institutions 
for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  are,  however,  presented. 

Rev.  William  S.  Palmer,  of  Wells  River,  writes : 

^'  The  institutes  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  are  to  be  held  three  days  instead 
of  five  as  heretofore,  and  teachers  attending  during  their  terms  of  teaching  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  lost  time,  but  are  paid  just  as  if  they  were  all  the  while  in  the 
school-room. 

"The  new  St.  Johnsbury  Academy  building,  now  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  H.  T. 
Fuller,  is  one  of  the  finest  school-edifices  in  the  State,  costing  $S3,000. 

"  Wells  River  school-district  is  to  have  a  brick  school-building,  with  Mansard-roof 
and  granite-foundations,  costing  some  $10,000.  The  ^und  has  oeen  excavated,  and 
is  all  ready  for  the  edifice  to  be  put  up  in  tne  early  spnng. 

"The  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  has  been  opened  to  women.  President 
Buckham  told  me  there  were  fourteen  ladies  of  various  scholarships  but  excellent  train- 
ing. They  have  no  sort  of  difficulty,  he  said,  about  the  association  of  the  sexes.  They 
have  abolished  the  law  requiring  church-going,  and  now  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
students  to  attend  church  regularly.'' 

8ECX)NDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Engaged  in  the  work  of  secondary  education  there  are  32  academies,  seminaries,  and 
public  and  private  high  schools  irom  which  special  reports  have  been  received,  having 
an  aggregate  attendimoe  of  3,487  pupils — 1,600  boyo  and  1,887  girls— with  131  iustmct- 
•  ors,  of  whom  52  are  gentlemen  and  79  ladies ;  550  pupils  study  the  classic  and  264  the 
modem  languages ;  85  were  preparing  for  college  and  30  for  scientific  departments. 
Drawing  is  taught  in  20  of  these  schools  and  music  in  23;  20  have  libraries  ranging  in 
extent  &om  10  volumes  to  3,687 ;  2  are  exclusively  for  girls  and  have  139  pupils,  of 
whom  24  study  classic  and  113  modem  languages;  2  others  were  exclusively  for  boys, 
with  an  aggregate  of  43  pupils ;  had  32  engaged  in  the  study  of  classic  and  7  in  l£at 
of  modem  languages.    The  remaining  28  schools  are  for  the  education  of  both  sexes. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOI^. 

Castleton  Seminary,  at  Castleton,  and  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  at  Manchester,  have 
258  pupils  engaged  in  preparing  for  college,  of  whom  172  are  in  classic  and  44  in 
scientinc  studios.  Castleton  Seminary,  with  122  in  classic  and  4  in  scientific  studies, 
has  17  in  advanced  classes,  32  in  senior,  29  in  junior,  27  in  middle,  and  21  in  fourUi  or 
lowest  classes ;  it  has  a  library  of  400  volumes,  a  chemic  laboratory  and  philosophic 
apparatus.  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  with  92  in  classic  studies  and  40  in  scientific, 
has  in  advanced  classes  66  pupils — ^in  senior,  16 ;  in  junior,  24 ;  and  in  third,  or  middle, 
26.  It  has  a  library  of  2,000  volumes,  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  x>hilosopnic  cabinet  and  apparatus. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  VERMONT. 

A  gift  has  been  received  from  T.  W.  Park,  esq.,  of  Bennington,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  an  art-gallery  to  the  university.  This  is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well 
as  of  tne  university ;  and  several  gentlemen  of  means  and  influence  have  promised  the 
gift  of  some  valuable  art-productions  as  a  nucleus  for  future  collections. 

The  library,  to  which  840  volumes  have  been  added  during  the  year  1873-^4,  has 
been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  several  departments  of  study  and  is  open  to 
all  students  of  the  university. 

The  cabinet,  containing,  with  other  material,  the  collection  of  the  College  of  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  recently  received  important  additions 
by  donation  and  exchange.  It  now  comprises  the  following  collections :  of  litrbologic 
specimens,  3,500 ;  oi  mineralogic,  3,000 ;  of  metallurgic,  1,000 ;  of  geologic,  3,000 ;  of 
oonchologic,  6,500:  of  omithoK>gic,  350;  of  zoologic,  1,000;  of  botanic,  1,000;  of  arch»- 
ologic,  200;  and  of  numismatic,  250  specimens.  . 

By  the  recent  action  of  the  trustees  all  the  courses  in  the  academic  and  scientific 
departments  have  been  opened  to  young  women  upon  the  same  conditions  as  to  young 
men. 

The  freshman-class  for  1873  numbers  33,  the  larjgest  for  thirteen  years.  The  cata- 
logue for  1873-*74' enumerates  25  officers  of  instraction  and  government  In  the  varions 
departments,  91  undergraduates,  and  56  medical  students.  , 
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MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE. 

In  this  college  there  are  beneliciary  and  scholarship-fands  sufficient  to  provide  for 
those  students  who  require  assistance  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  and  in  most 
iDstances  to  the  full  amount  of  their  college-hills. 

The  cahinet,  designed  chiefly  for  the  henefit  of  the  classes  in  natural  history,  contains 
2,700  specimens  in  zoology,  400  in  hotany,  and  1,500  in  mineralogy,  1,000  of  which, 
presented  hy  the  State,  are  separately  arranged. 

The  alumni  have,  duringthe  past  year,  taken  measures  to  secure  a  permanent  library- 
fund  of  $5,000 ;  a  considerable  portion  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  the  income 
will  soon  be  available  for  the  p'urchase  of  new  books. 

StaUsUcal  aummary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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Univoriity  of  YeriDont . . . 

130,000,  200,000 

*  Two,  partially. 
SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  only  Institution  for  this  specific  purpose  sending  a  report  is  the  Vermont  Metho- 
dist Seminary  and  Female  College  at  Montpelier.  There  are,  with  11  professors  and 
instructors— 6  gentlemen  and  5  ladies— 507  pupils  in  attendance,  of  whom  13  are  in 
the  freshman-,  15  in  the  sophomore-,7  in  the  junior-,  and  5  in  the  senior-year ;  30  are  pur- 
sniue  a  commercial  course,  and  51  are  in  a  preparatory  department.  Music — ^both 
Tocsd  and  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  form  a  part  of  the 
course.  The  institution  has  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  philosophic  cabinet,  a  natural- 
history-mnsenm,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  about  700  volumes. 

Staiiaiical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  State-so perintendent  gives  the  following  list  of  institutes  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers,  held  or  to  be  held  during  the  winter  of  1873-74 :    WindhanouCounty^  Bel- 
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lows  Falls,  December  15,  1873 ;  Orange  County,  Post  Mills,  December  18, 1873 ;  Wasbr 
iugton  County,  Waitefield,  December  22,  1873 ;  Franklin  County,  Enosburg,  January 
15,  1874  ;  Windsor  County,  Springfield,  January  28,  1874 ;  Grand  Isle  County,  North 
Hero,  February  2,  1874 ;  Addison  County,  Bridport,  February  4,  1864  ;  Orleans  County, 
Newport,  February  9, 1874  ;  Essex  County,  Island  Pond,  February  11,  1874  ;  Caledonia 
County,  Peacham,  February  1^,  1874  ;  Lamoille  County,  Waterville,  February  18, 1874; 
Rutland  County,  not.  announced ;  Cliittendeu  County,  Jericbo,  February  25,  1874; 
Bennington  County,  not  announced. 

THE  RELATIOX  OF    EDUCATION  AND   LASOR,  ^ 

(As  illustrated  in  tlie  workaljops  of  Messrs.  E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  &'Co.,  of  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vermont.) 

Ab  showing  the  relations  possible  between  labor  and  capital,  the  following  sketch  by 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Palmer,  of  Wells  River,  Vermont,  of  a  well-known  New  England  village, 
whose  inhabitants  for  tho  most  part  are  all  interested  and  employed  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, is  of  interest.  The  value  also  to  a  community  or  a  State,  of  a  single  person  pos- 
sessing inventive  genius  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  it  available,  is  shown  by 
the  building  up  of  this  great  business,  which,  itself  directly  the  result  of  invention,  is 
the  sole  support  of  so  mauy  inhabitants.  The  common  school,  which  give  to  all  tho 
children  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  develop  whatever  faculties  of  inven- 
tive power  they  may  possess,  are  thus  shown  to  be  possible  sources  of  wealth  to  a  commu- 
nity instead  of  being  an  unremunerati  ve  expense.  Not  only  do  they  do  this  by  increas- 
ing the  productive  value  of  all  labor,  as  statistics  have  clearly  shown,  but  also  in  guar- 
anteeing that  any  exceptional  inventive  talent  shall  not  be  lost  to  a  community  for 
want  of  element€u:y  instruction.  New  England  is  dotted  over  with  manufacturing- 
villages  and  towns  that  have  each  sprung  up  from  the  inventive  power  of  one  or  two 
men,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  practical  -good  sense  of  these  creators  of  fortune  that 
they  have  so  generally  realized  tho  value  of  both  common  and  higher  education  and 
and  have  given  freely  to  their  support.  As  showing  tho  particular  methods  adopted 
and  their  results  in  this  community,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer's  statements  are  of  value. 

Tho  firm  of  Fairbanks  &  Co.  has  existed  forty-three  years.  Prom  small  beginnings 
it  has  come  to  manage  the  largest  scale-manufactory  in  the  world. ,  Its  workshops 
cover  ten  acres ;  its  annual  sales  amount  to  S'-^jOOOjDOO ;  its  products  are  sold  in  near- 
ly every  impoi-tant  nation  of  the  globe  ;  its  employes  at  St.  Johnsbnry  number  600  to 
6.50  mechanics,  besides  some  400  in  the  warehouses"  and  other  service  elsewhere. 

The  relation  of  education  and  labor  in  their  workshops  will  appear  by  considering 
two  questions.  What  have  the  proprietors  done  for  the  community  f  And  what  is  the 
position  of  the  workmen  towards  the  firm  and  the  community  f 

WHAT  THE  PROPRIETORS  HAVE  DONE. 

Example. — They  have  always  set  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Earnest  and 
benevolent  Christian  men,  they  have  assiduously  cultivated  business-integiity.  No 
man  in  their  employ  is  ever  allowed  to  do  any  sham- work.  Their  test-room  is  a  silent 
but  perpetual  educator.  In  all  their  dealings  with  their  workmen  they  have  been  gen- 
erous as  well  as  just.  They  have  paid  liberal  wages,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  pioco. 
They  have  encouraged  the  invention  of  machinery  to  expedite  processes  and  have  given 
inventors  a  largo  share  in  the  profits  of  such  improvements.  Both  by  precept  and 
practice  they  have  cultivated  a  habit  of  economy  and  have  stimulated  thousands  of 
employes  to  lay  up  eomethirg  every  month. 

Care  for  their  welfare. — From  tho  firet  they  have  constantly  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  community.'  In  the  early  years  of  the  firm,  when 
they  had  less  care  and  fewer  outside  calls,  they  gave  more  X)er8onal  attention  to  their 
-workmen.than  is  possible  now.  They  built  a  hall,  where  emplover  and  employes  with 
their  families  often  met  together  for  the  cultivation  of  mutual  acquaintance.  They 
have  always  tenderly  cared  for  the  skjk  among  their  workmen  and  their  households, 
-determined  that  none  of  them  should  want  anything  essential  to  their  comfort.  Gov- 
ernor Fairbanks,  tho  senior  partner,  used  to  say  to  the  men,  "  You  should  always  como 
to  me  as  a  to  father." 

Attention  to  mental  and  moral  improvement — ^They  have  devised  various  plans  to  pro- 
mote the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  their- workmen.  Their  theory  has  always 
beep,  "that  a  man  is  worth  more  than  a  machine."  Scientific  lectures  wore  often 
given  in  their  workshops.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  himself,  ouo  winter,  gave  a  course 
m  chemistry.  A  lyceum  was  early  organized,  in  which  the  proj^rietors  freely  discussed 
various  questions  with  their  laborers  and  offered  liberal  prizes  lor  the  best  essays  read. 
Twenty-five  years  since,  the  **  Franklin  Librar>'"  waa  started  by  the  firm,  but  man- 
aged by  the  men,  helped  by  their  employers.  That  library  still  existsj  though  it  is  now 
only  as  tho  morning-star  after  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Horace 
Fairbanks,  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  firm,  has  built  a  magnificent  edifice,  94 
by  45  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  so  finished  in  every  particular  as  to  be  an  educating 
power  in  itself.  This  atheneum  ccmprises  a  spacious  lecture-hall,  a  free  library,  already 
numbering  8,300  volumes,  and  a  free  reading-room,  in  which  are  found  the  best  English 
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and  American  periodicals.  The  books  are  choice  and  costly,  selected  by  the  help  of  W. 
F.  Poole,  the  bibliographer.  The  hall  has  been  opened  for  several  free  lectures.  The 
library  and  reading-room  are  open  every  week-day  and  evening,  except  the  evening 
of  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  in  the  several  village-churches. 

Art-culture  for  the  men. — Mr.  Fairbanks  is  now  building  an  elaborate  addition  to  the 
athenenm  for  an  art-gallery.  It  will  contain  paintings,  statuary,  rare  illustrated 
volumes,  &c.  Representative  American  artists  have  been  engaged  to  paint  raasterr 
pieces  for  its  walls.  What  treasures  of  art  other  men  of  wealth  would  store  away  in  their 
private  parlors,  Mr.  Fairbanks^s  heart  prompts  him  to  open  for  the  delight  and  profit 
of  all  classes.  He  hopes  to  provide  a  place  where  the  humblest  laboring  man,  as  well 
as  the  man  of  most  leisure,  m'ay  gain  the  best  esthetic  cultnjre  "  without  money  and 
without  price." 

Care  for  the  children. — The  Messrs.  Fairbanks  have  always  deemed  it  highly  impor- 
tant to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  their  community.  They  have  felt  it  to  be 
for  their  own  interest  that  all  the  children  should  be  well  taught.  Paying,  them- 
selves, a  large  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  in  the  village,  they  have  steadily  favored  the 
most  liberal  expenditures  for  pul^lic  instruction.  Some  ten  years  ago  they  «jave  a 
beautiful  site  for  a  public  high  school  and  have  been  strenuous  advocates  of  every 
measure  by  which  that  school  might  take  the  highest  rank  among  institutions  of  its 
class.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  members  of  this  firm  founded  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy,  and,  putting  tuition  at  moderate  rates,  have  always  taken  care  that  a  fuil 
board  of  competent  teachers  should  be  liberally  paid.  From  the  first,  provision  has 
been  made  for  generously  aiding  indigent  students  of  worthy  aims.  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Fairbanks  has  recently  put  up  a  new  academy-building  of  ample  proportions  and  rare 
architectural  finish. 

lieligious  influence. — They  have  freely  aided  in  building  the  several  churches  in  the 
village.    The  churches  cf  their  own  denomination  rent  jhjws  at  very  low  prices,  they 

E referring  to  be  assessed  for  the  balance  requisite  to  meet  current  expenses  rather  than 
ave  the  poorest  unable  to  command  sittings. 

HOW  THE  WORKMEN  HAVE  RESPONDED. 

The  second  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  How  do  their  workmen  respond  to  these 
efforts  for  their  good  t 

1.  By  jyermanency. — It  is  a  significant,  fact  that  more  than  half  of  them  have  families, 
and  are  permanent  residents  of  the  place.  Their  permanency,  as  a  rule,  is  a  btriking 
fact.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  this  service  from  twenty  to  forty  years.  Two  have 
worked  *'  from  the  start,"  in  1830.  One  of  these  two,  a  foreman  who  has  accumulated  largo 
Tvealth  by  his  work,  a  few  months  ago  tendered  his  resignation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  infirmities  of  age  forbade  bis  earning  his  wages.  Mr.  Franklin  Fairbanks  repli;fd 
to  him:  "No,  sir,  we  cannot  accept  your  resignation.  Work  more  or  less,  as  you  are 
able.  Rest  when  you  please.  I  learned  my  trade  of  you,  and  wish  you  to  continue  iu 
our  service  as  long  as  you  live."  An  assistant  was  given  him,  and  he  goes  and  comes 
at  his  pleasure. 

2.  By  providence — The  workmen  generally  are  not  only  well  paid,  but  remarkably 
provident.  Many  are  independent.  Large  numbers  own  their  homes — have  beuniitied 
their  grounds  and  furnished  their  dwellings  with  elegance.  Some  have  sent  daughters 
to  Vassar  College  and  numbers  have  helped  their  sons  to  the  highest  standing  in  the 
best  New  England  coUeges. 

3.  By  mental  improvement. — The  workmen  as  a  whole  are  Intelligent  citizens  of  a 
singularly  intelligent  community.  Of  the  thousand  "takers"  from  the  library,  from 
250  to  300  are  from  the  households  of  scale-workers.  "  Beyond  my  expectat.oij,"  said 
Mr.  Horace  Fairbanks,  *'  the  laborers  use  the  library.  To  a  gratifying  extent,  tlio 
librarian  assures  me,  they  read  a  high  class  of  books.  One  comes  in  saying,  *  I  want 
to  read  the  history  of  old  Napoleon/  and  another,*!  want  to  read  English  history.' 
Few  boooks  are  more  in  demand  than  such  works  as  Turnei-'s  England.  Persons  tciu- 
jK)rarily  in  the  scale-works,  seeing  others  reading,  wish  to  join  them,  and  make  tbc  de- 
posit of  §3  demanded  of  those  taking  out  books  before  becoming  residents  of  the 
place.  In  the  evenings  many  of  the  workmen  may  be  found  in  the  readiug-rooni. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  families  are  represented  at  the  annual  courftCb  of  ly- 
cenm-lectures  in  the  village." 

4.  By  a  manifesily  ^ood  «pin7.— Seven-eighths  of  the  employes  of  this  house  are 
chnrch-goiug  men.  Many  of  them  are  among  the  most  useful  uiombcrs  of  the  several 
chnrches.  Not  one  who  has  children  is  indifferent  to  the  school-privileges  of  the  place. 
They  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  public  schools  and  take  part  in  their  direction  us 
members  of  committees,  &c.  Some  fifty  foreigners,  employed  about  the  coarsest 
work  of  the  scale-factory,  ,cannot  read  anjd  write ;  but  tjieir  children  anj  in  the 
schools  with  the  others.  Some  of  the  finest  scholars  of  the  academy  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  laborers.  I  saw  one  young  man  in  the  class,  nearly  prepared  for  col- 
lege, who  was  a  laborer  himself  Certain  parts  of  each  day. 

5.  By  cordial  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  for   their  benefit.'- It  is  everywhere 
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manifeet  that  the  best  feeling  prevails  between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  It 
seems  to  be  the  unanimous  testimony  throaghoat  the  place,  "  I  never  hear  the  men 
make  a  word  of  complaint.^'  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrnp,  of  Connecticnt,  not  long  since 
spent  some  days  stadying  the  working  of  the  system,  talking  freely  with  proprietors, 
laborers,  their  families,  and  other  citizens  of  St.  Johnsbnry,  and  testifies : 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  better  practical  solution  of  the  labor-question.  There  is  the 
fullest  and  happiest  conciliation  between  labor  and  capital/' 

He  asked  one  laborer  whose  house  he  visited,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  never  have  any 
strikes  here  ?"  The  answer  Was,  "  Well,  to  start  with,  we  have  a  good  set  of  men, 
temperate  and  moral.  Then,  we  are  well'  paid.  Wages  have  been  often  advanced. 
The  owners  take  an  interest  in  the  men.  They  are  liberal  and  public-spirited,  and  are 
doing  a  ^ood  deal  for  the  place,  and  we  feel  an  interest  in  the  concern  which  has  been 
the  making  of  St.  Johnsbury." 
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TIROHVIA. 

[?rom  reyort  of  H<m<  W.  H.  Roflher,  State-snperintendeiit  of  public  m8trnotioii.J 
FINANCIAL  J3TATEMENT. 

Beceipts, 

From  State-fiinde $424,154  30 

From  local  taxation 434,111  08 

From  Peabofly  fund  and  private  donations 92,153  67 

Total  receipts  for  school-purposes 950,419  05 

Expenditures, 

For  pay  of  teachers 625,900  82 

For  real  estate,  building,  and  repairs 122,965  14 

For  rent,  fuel,  lights,  and  other  contingent  expenses 99, 417  49 

For  pay  of  superintendents , ----  45,296  77 

For  pay  of  treasurers  and  assessors 23,919  63 

For  pay  of  district-clerks - 13,775  75 

For  fumitq^e  and  school-apparatus.. 12,959  90 

Kxpenses  of  central  office 6,183  55 

Total  expenditures  for  school-purposes 950,419  05 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Number  of  white  persons,  5  to  21  years  of  age — males,  128,967 ;  females, 

124,444 •. 253,411 

Number  of  colored  persons,  5  to  21  years  of  age — ^males,  87,399 ;  females, 

83,297 170,696 

Total  school-population  of  the  State t 424,107 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  white  pupils  enrolled — ^in  cities,  7,354 ;  in  counties,  105,909 113, 263 

Number  of  colored,  pupils  enrolled — in  cities,  5,911 ;  in  counties,  41,685 47, 596 

Total  enrollment  in  public  schools 160,859 

Number  of  white  children  in  average  daily  attendance — in  cities,  4,430 ;  in 

counties.  60,279.. 64,709 

Number  of  colored  children  in  average  daily  attendance — in  cities,  2,883 ; 

in  counties,  23,583 26,466 

Total  average  attendance 91,175 

Percentage  of  white  childron  enrolled 44.8 

Percentage  of  colored  childron  enrolled 27.7 

Percentage  of  white  childron  in  average  attendance 25. 5 

Percentage  of  colored  children  in  average  att.endance 15. 4 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on  enrollment  of  white  children 57. 1 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on  enrollment  of  colored  children 56. 6 

TBACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Number  of  white  male  teachers — in  cities,  33 ;  in  counties,  2,150 2, 183 

Number  of  white  female  teachers*— in  cities,  156 ;  in  coun^es,  1,039 1, 195 

Number  of  colored  male  teachers— in  cities,  4  ;  in  counties,  247 2.51 

Number  of  colored  female  teachers — in  cities,  19 ;  in  counties,  109 128 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers— in  cities,  $80.86 ;  in  couuties, 

♦3045 - ..TT..... $52 

Average  monthly  salary  of  fem^e  teachers — in  cities,  $45.52;  in  counties, 
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SCHOOL-PROPERTY.  • 

Number  of  school-hoases  in  tho  State :  log,  1,914 ;  frame,  1,239 ;  brick  and 

stone,  171 3,414 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  districts 764 

Value  of  school-property  owned  by  districts $524,  ()38 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  scbools  for  whites— in  cities,  113 ;  in  counties,  2,674 2, 78S 

Number  of  public  schools  for  colored  children — in  cities,  66;  in  counties, 

843 909 

Total  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State 3,697 

Number  of  graded  schools 123 

Average  length  of  sessions  of  public  schools  in  months— cities,  9.46 ;  in 

counties,  4.96 7.^ 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  SCHOOLS.  • 

Number  of  county-superintendents 87 

Average  number  of  visits  made  to  schools 43 

Average  number  of  teachers  examined 4U 

Average  number  of  official  letters  written 212 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  on  official  business 603 

Average  number  of  days  employed 131 

Average  amount  of  incidental  expenses  (defrayed  by  himself) ^  $77  6r> 

Average  salary  from  tho  State *  2c6  39 

Average  salary  from  State  and  county 433  17 

Number  of  city-superintendents 6 

Average  number  of  visits  made  to  schools 527 

Average  number  of  teachers  examined 48 

Average  number  of  official  letters  written 183 

Average  number  of  days  employed 209 

Average  amount  of  incidental  expenses  (defrayed  by  superintendent) $42  15 

Average  salary  from  the  State ^ *. 304  17 

Average  salary  from  the  city ^  856  33 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


1871. 


Whole  number  of  public  Rchools 

Whole  number  of  graded  Mchoula 

Whole  number  of  pupiltj  enrolled 

Number  of  pnpiis  in  average  attendance 

Percentage  of  school-populnlion  enrolled 

Percentngc  of  school-populafion  in  average  attendance. 

Number  of  teachers  la  public  schools 

Number  of  nchool-honxea  owned  by  districts 

Estiranled  VHhie  *»f  public-school-property 

Ayerugi'  number  of  raonthn  nchools  were  in  sessloir 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers 


3,047 


131.088 

75,722 

3.18 

18.8 

3,084 

190 

$211, 1G6 

4.G6 

$74  00 

$29  86 


1872. 


3,695 
107 
166,377 
95,488 
40.5 
23.2 
3,8^ 
.504  ' 
$389,^80  f 
5. 72  I 
$70  00 
$^  81  , 


1873. 


3,696 

103 

160,859 

•  91, 173 

37.9 

21.5 

3,757 

704 

$524,638 

5.23 

$75  W 

$32  00 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

In  respect  to  the  only  falling-oflf  worthy  of  notice  in  1873,  that  of  5,.518  in  the  num- 
ber enrolled,  the  superintendent  explains  that,  "  apart  from  the  occasional  Iiiuderauces, 
such  as  bad  weather  and  roads,  contagions  and  epidemic  diseases,  poverty,  and.  such 
like — of  all  which  there  was  unusual  complaint— there  are  two  very  diiTcront  sets  of 
causes  which  might  have  been  expected  to  aifect  the  attendance  without  any  loss  of 
educational  zeal.  Improved  teaching,  regulations,  and  discipline  tend  to  reduce  the 
schools  to  such  nupils  as  attend  with  tolerable  regularity  and  apply  their  minds  to 
their  studies,  ana  this  is  the  only  class  that  need  go  to  school.  Sharply-gradetl  city- 
organizations  will  lose  such  pupils  as  cannot  or  will  not  keep  step  and  special  schools 
wul  be  provided  for  those  pupils  who  cannot  bear  the  regular  service.  But  there  is 
another  set  of  reasons  which  must  bo  njeutioued.  Bad  teaching  and  bad  management 
constitute  a  far  more  common  cause  of  decline  in  numbers.   No  iutelligenttparont  will 
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damage  his  child  by  continuing  to  send  it  to  a  teaeher  who  haSi  on  trial,  been  found  to 
be  incompetent. 

The  favorable  advance  in  public  sentiment  has  continued,  as  is  unequivocally  shown 
by  the  testimonies  of  county-superintendents,  while  the  platforms  of  both  political 
parties  and  the  political  speeches  made  during  the  canvass  would  have  ptacod  the 
fact  beyond  a  doubt  if  there  had  been  no  other  evidence.  The  number  of  school-houses 
built  during  the  year  and  the  large  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  school-property 
evince  the  purpose  of  the  people  to  build  up  the  public-school-system  solidly  and  perma- 
nently. The  general  financial  condition  is  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  ever  been. 
The  State- tax  on  property  for  school-purpose  is  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be  at  any  time 

INCREASED  SALARY  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  has  increased 
by  the  amount  of  $2.14.  In  the  long  run  the  rate  of  pay  will  determine  the  quality  of 
the  teaching. 

PAY  OP  COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  fact  that  one-third  of  the  number  of  county-superintendents  in  the  State  have, 
during  the  last  three  years,  resigned  their  office  is  mentioned  as  going  to  prove  that 
the  responsibility,  work,  and  worry  belonging  to  the  office  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
remuneration  given ;  and  the  fact  that  the  work  done  each  year  has  borne  about  the 
same  proportion  to  the  pay  illustrates  a  trait  of  hiunan  nature  that  men  set  a  certain 
value  on  their  services,  and,  no  matter  what  amount  of  duty  is  attached  to  their  posi- 
tions, they  will  not,  in  practice,  do  more  than  they  think  they  are  fairly  paid  for. 

•  CENSUS  OF  SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Nothing  in  connection  with  the  school- work  has  been  so  badly  done  as  the  taking  of 
the  school-census,  and  yet  nothing  more  demands  to  be  well  done,  since  on  this  enu- 
meration is  based  the  division  of  the  school-money,  both  State  and  county.  The  super- 
intendent regards  it  as  very  important  to  amend  the  law  so  that  an  accurate  census 
may  be  obtained  without  further  waste  of  money.  Each  census  requires  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $8,400,  and  although  three  efforts  were  made,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  list. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  received  from  this  source  $31,450.  The  various  appro- 
priations were  useful  far  beyond  their  nominal  value  in  stimulating  local  enterprise 
and  liberality.  The  effect  of  this  system  of  supplementary  donations  has  been  striking, 
and  suggests  the  adoption  of  the  feature  of  extra  appropriations  on  specified  conditions 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  policy  of  public-school-systems.  The  value  of  the  Educa- 
tional Journal  has  been  recognized  by  an  annual  contribution  of  $200  from  this  fund. 
Although  the  amount  given  to  teachers'  institutes  was  small,  the  agent  stands  ready  to 
aid  liberally  such  institutes  as  are  properly  attended  and  are  rendered  valuable  by  the 
systematic  teachings  of  trained  instructors.  Assurances  are  also  given  that  as  soon  as 
the  legislature  makes  provision  for  normal  instruction  still  more  liberal  approp  iations 
may  be  expected  from  the  Peabody  fund  for  that  purpose. 

RICHMOND. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Blnford,  city-spperintendent.] 

School'Siatistics. — The  practical  working  of  the  school-system  has  so  commended  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people  that  each  year  witnesses  a  -steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  tjie  schools.  The  school-accommodations  are  ample,  and 
the  school-houses  and  grounds  are  all  in  excellent  condition.  The  number  of  seats 
furnished  for  white  scholars  is  3,1*26  ;  for  colored  scholars,  1,813.  The  enrollment  in 
the  white  schools  is  *2,751  and  the  average  attendance  1,981.  In  the  colored-schools  the 
enrollment  is  1,912  and  the  average  attendance  1,273.  Efght  colored  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. The  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  were  generally  satisfactory. 
The  total  average  of  the  white-schools  was  75  per  cent. ;  of  thccolored-schools,  70  per 
cent. 

The  school-board  proposes  for  the  next  session  to  open  a  high  school. 

Study  of  German.— During  the  past  session  there  were  621  scholars  studying  German, 
under  the  instruction  of  two  teachers.  The  introduction  of  any  new  branch  of  study 
is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  diflBculty,  and  a  positive  opinion  as  to  its  utility 
or  success  cannot  justly  be  formed  during  the  first  session. 

Saturday  teacher^  meetings. — A  feature  in  the  Richmond  system  of  schools  regarded  by 
the  superintendent  as  the  fountain  of  its  excellence  is  the  Saturday  teachers'  meetings. 
These  meetings  were  commenced  by  Superintendent  Binford  during  his  first  year, 
(1871,)  and  they  have  been  continued  with  great  regularity  for  three  years.  For  the 
first  two  years  the  labor  of  conducting  the  meetings  was  performed  almost  exclu- 
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sively  by  the  saperintendent,  aided  by  occasional  visitors,  but  in  the  third  year  be 
divided  the  work  among  bis  nine  male  principals,  assigning  to  them,  in  pairs,  special 
subjects  of  a  purely  practical  character,  sach  as  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
branches.  Besides  his  regular  school-duties,  each  principal  is  exx>ected  to  study  care- 
:folly  the  particular  subject  assigned  to  him,  to  make  experiments,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  to  give  to  the  corps  of  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  work.  The  general  order  of 
exercises  at  these  meetings,  which  are  limited  to  two  hours,  is,  after  calling  the  roll, 
music;  suspensions  of  pupils  read,  so  that  each  teacher  may  know  the  name  of  every 
suspended  scholar ;  the  superintendent  gives  the  results  of  his  observations  made  in 
visits  during  the  week,  with  such  commendations,  criticisms,  and  sugc^estions  as  are 
called  for :  half  an  hour  is  consumed  in  the  study  of  phonetics,  Calkins^  phonic  chart 
being  used  as  a  guide,  and  in  penmanship,  the  Spencenan  system.  The  last  nour  is  occu- 
pied by  the  discussion  of  special  subjects  assigned  for  the  day ;  practical  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  teachers  are  considered  and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  discipline  or  meth- 
ods of  instruction  presented,  and  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  given  thereon. 

PETERSBURG. 

Excellent  teaching  has  been  done  in  Petersburg  from  the  beginning,  and  a  fine  edu- 
cational spirit  and  cordiality  towards  the  public  system  have  characterized  the  people. 
Daring  the  past  year  a  great  advance  has  been  made  towards  perfect  grading  of  the 
schools,  systematizing  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tions. The  city-coimcil  appropriat^sd  $40,000  in  8-per-cent.  bonds  for  building-purposes, 
and  two  well-planned  brick  buildings,  one  for  each  race,  of  eight  and  twelve  rooms, 
respectively,  are  now  far  advanced,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the 
children  of  the  city  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  for  which  there  id  a  separate 
building.  There  will  be  thirteen  grades  in  the  system,  including  those  of  the  high 
school.  The  school-board  of  the  city  introduced  vocal  music  last  year  and  employed 
an  expert  to  teach  it. 

LYNCHBURG. 

The  favorable  state  of  school-afiairs  in  this  city  has  continued.  The  new  buildings 
are  elegant  brick  structures,  well  planned  and  well  furnished.  The  high  school  is  under 
the  best  auspices,  and  has  risen  to  a  high  position  in  public  estimation.  A  good  spirit 
pervades  the  corps  of  teachers,  who  are  here,  as  in  Petersburg,  gathered  once  a  month 
for  normal  instruction  and  exercise.  The  school-board  in  this  city,  as  is  the  case  gen- 
erally in  city  and  country,  is  made  up  from  the  best  class  of  citizens  and  has  from  the 
beginning  been  zealous  and  efficient. 

^  NORFOLK. 

Public  schools  having  long  been  among  the  established  institutions  of  this  city,  there 
have  been  but  few  incidental  difficulties  to  contend  with  beyond  the  usual  paucity  of 
means.  Heretofore  the  schools  have  not  been  graded ;  but  last  July  the  authorities 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  graded  organization. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

This  city  has  long  had  public  schools,  and,  but  for  financial  difficulties,  the  cause 
would  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  teaching  and  management  have  been 
excellent  and  the  city-authorities  show  every  favorable  disposition. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  teaching  and  gradation  of  the  schools 
of  this  city  and  in  the  general  management  of  school-nSairs.  Disadvantage  has  been 
snfifered  for  want  of  suitableL  buildings,  but  the  school-board  is  laboring  to  supply  the 
want,  with  good  prospect  of  success. 

STAUNTON. 

The  public-school-interest  in  this  city  has  always  been  in  the  best  bands  and  baa 
gradually  been  tending  towards  a  first-rate  system.  By  common  consent,  primary  edu- 
cation was,  upon  the  passage  of  the  school-law,  turned  over  to  the  public-school-ofil- 
cers,  except  so  far  as  it  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  admirable  female-semi- 
naries of  the  city.  The  city-council,  having  its  mind  full  of  material  improvements 
and  large  enterprises,  did  not  at  first  quite  appreciate  the  claims  of  this  new  applicant 
for  assistance;  but,  as  is  always  the  case  among  an  Intelligent  people,  its  spirit 
gradually  became  more  lil>era1,  and  measures  were  at  length  taken  to  provide  the 
public  schools  with  accommodations  somewhat  appropriate  to  their  size,  dignity,  and 
usefulness.  A  separate  superintendent  baa  beeif  appointed  for  the  city  and  a  thoroagh 
graded  organization  determined  on. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  TEACHERS.    ' 

There  is  a  general  testimouy  to  the  improvement  jn  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
although  nine-tenths  of  them^  are  yet  far  below  what  they  ou^ht  tp(be  and  must  be- 
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come.  In  the  lai^r  cities  and  occasionally  in  tbe  smaller  places  some  really  fine  teach- 
ers may  be  found,  bnt  most  frequently  the  spectacle  'of  misrule  and  snpemcial  teach- 
ing meets  the  eve ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  teacher's  poor  performance  is  often 
satisfactory  to  himself  or  herself,  to  the  school-board,  and  to  the  community.  A  slow 
improvement  is  going  on,  even  with  the  present  means  at  command,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
highly  important  for  the  board  of  education  to  have  authority  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
school-funds  for  the  systematic  training  of  teachers.  A  large  number  of  teachers'  in- 
stitutes were  held  during  the  year:  but,  in  de&ult  of  the  means  of  paying  even  the 
traveling-expenses  of  men  qualified  to  give  systematic  instruction,  the  officers  could, 
in  most  cases,  hold  only  what  might  be  called  educational  lyceums. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  25  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries,  £rom  which  special  information  is  re- 
ceived, report  an  aggregate  of  9d  in8tructor8--39  gentlemen  and  59  ladies — and  1,318 
pupils,  652  being  young  gentlemen  and  666  young  ladies.  Of  these,  712  were  engaged 
in  English  studies,  2tS  in  classic,  and  189  in  modern  languages ;  98  are  prepariug 
for  college,  and  25  graduated  the  previous  year,  of  whom  at  least  10  entered  col- 
lege. The  various  religious  denominations  have  control  of  11  of  these  schools,  five 
being  under  Catholic  influence  and  the  remaining  14  unsectarian ;  II  are  for  the  ex- 
clusive education  of  boys,  7  for  girls,  and  7  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Four  schools  and  academies  devoted  to  the  work  of  preparation  for  college  report 
an  aggregate  of  146  in  classic  and  115  in  scientific  studies ;  48  in  advanc^  classes, 
29  in  senior,  55  in  junior,  60  in  middle  or  third,  and  42  in  lowest  or  fourth  classes.  Jn 
one  of  these  schools  with  25  pupils  in  classic  studies  their  classification  is  not  given. 
All  but  one  have  libraries,  ranging  in  extent  from  300  to  1,500  volumes  ;  two  have 
chemic  laboratories,  one  has  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  and  two  have  gym- 
nasia. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

'^  The  prosperity  of  our  higher  institutions  during  the  past  year,"  the  State-superin- 
tendent remarks,  "  has  exce^ed  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  State ; 
and  now  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Virginia  leading,  not  only  her  southern 
sisters  in  the  work  of  higher  education,  but  leading  the  whole  thirty-seven  States  of 
the  Union."  In  support  of  this  statement  a  table  is  presented  giving  the  comparative 
statistics  of  colleges  in  six  States,  five  of  which*  have  the  largest  numbers  in  the  United 
States. 


Table  of  comparative  sUttuttica  of 
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1,710 

1.669 

966 

944 

656 

1,668 

1,301 

1,145 

991 

643 
530 
MS 
338 
427 
857 

88 
246 
774 
409 
474 

65 

1  to  1,599 
1  to  1,  588 
1  to  1, 773 
1  to  l,52t 
1  to  2,011 
1  to      722 

1  to  1, 630 

1  to  1,615 

New  York 

1  tA  1,790 

Ohio 

1  to  1, 557 

Pf^nnylTania .. 

1  to  2,110 

YirgfnlB 

1  to  1,233 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  a  circular,  issued  in  1872,  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  except  those  for  Virginia,  which  were  gathered  from  orig- 
inal sources.    The  superintendent  continues  : 

"Scotland  was  the  first  country  in  modern  times  to  establish  universal  education, 
and  has  to-dav  probably  the  best-educated  population  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  her 
ooUege-attendanoe  is  one  to  every  1,000  or  her  population.  Germany  comes  next  in 
the  educational  list,  and  she  has  at  college  one  to  2,500,  while  England,  heretofore 
without  universal  education,  but  with  upper  schools  of  the  first  order,  has  only  one 
college-student  to  5,800  of  her  population.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  when  the  white 
population  alone  is  considered,  Virginia  has  a  larger  proportion  of  her  sons  in  supe- 
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rior  institutions,  probably,  than  any  State  or  country  in  the  world.    And  even  when  . 
the  entire  negro  population  is  included  in  the  estimate,  she  is  the  first  ou  this  couti- 
nent,  and  second  only  to  Scotland  among  all  nations." 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

In  respect  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  State  to  women  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
superior  education  the  facts  are  not  so  creditable.  The  superintendent  says :  "Although 
Virginia  has  made  large  contributions  to  higher  education  from  her  treasury  and 
although  she  accumulated  during  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years  a  literary  fund  which 
at  one  time  exceeded  ^2,000,000,  yet  from  no  source,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  the 
State  ever  given  anything  to  advance  the  education  of  her  daughters.  Nor  has  private 
liberality  taken  that  direction  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  religious  denominations 
have  raised  small  amount.s  for  this  purpose,  but  the  means  furnished  have,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  been  exhausted  in  the  erection  of  imperfect  building,  leaving  nothing  for  en- 
dowment or  literary  apparatus."  Private  and  denominational  enterprise  has  done 
wonders  with  small  means,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  female-schools  in  the  southern  coun- 
try are  to  be  found  in  Virginia,»but  they  are  compelled  to  labor  under  serious  disad- 
vantages. Some  compensation,  however,  will  yet  be  made  to  the  sex  by  the  State  in 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools  which  will  be  attended  in  large  proportion  by 
young  women. 

UNIVERSiry  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  this  institution  there  is  no  curriculum.  All  studies  are  elective.  At  the  some 
time  the  courses  of  academic  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  tor  the  systematic 
prosecution  of  a  complete  plan  of  general  education.  While  every  student  may  select" 
the  schools  he  will  attend,  he  is  required  in  the  academic  department  to  attend  at 
least  three. 

The  university  includes  four  departments :  literary  and  scientific,  agricultural,  medical, 
and  law.  Eleven  scholarships,  awarded  at  a  competitive  examination,  will  be  open 
to  candidates  from  all  the  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  October  1, 
1B73.  Free  tuition  is  given  in  the  university  to  one  student  from  each  senatorial  dis- 
trict of  the  State.  In  return  for  this  aid  these  beneficiaries  are  required  to  sign  an 
engagement  to  teach  in  some  school  in  Virginia  for  two  years  after  leaving  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  alumni  of  the  university  have  undertaken  to  raise  $500,000  for  the  endowment- 
fund,  and  are  making  good  progress  in  the  work* 

The  library  of  the  university,  now  amounting  to  35,000  volumes,  was  originally 
selected  and  arranged  by  Thomas  Jetferson. 

The  university  proposes  to  throw  open  forty  farmers'  scholarships  in  the  agricultural 
department  in  addition  to  the  fifty  now  existing  by  Stat«-law.  These  will  be  tenable 
for  two  years,  and  will  afibrd  free  tuition  in  natnral  history ;  in  agriculture;  in  general, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  chemistry :  in  natural  philosophy ;  in  mineralogy  and  geol- 
(>gy ;  in  mathematics,  history,  and  English  literature.  They  will  be  given  only  to  such 
students  as  may  declare  their  intention  to  practice  agriculture  as  a  profession  and 
present  evidence  of  their  being  at  least  17  years  of  age,  of  in-eph)achable  moral  char- 
acter, and  of  capacity  to  profit  by  the  instruction  to  be  received  at  the  university. 

From  President  Venable^s  description^  of  the  system  on  which  this  university  is 
founded,  it  appears  that  certain  questions,  both  of  instruction  and  of  discipline,  on 
which  our  more  progressive  northern  universities  are  still  doubting  or  only  timidly 
experimenting,  have  here  long  since  been  solved.  These  are  the  elective  system  of 
studies ;  instruction  by  lectures,  as  well  as  through  recitations ;  the  bestowment  of  de- 
grees only  after  rigorous  examinations ;  the  abolition  of  the  inquisitorial  and  police- 
system  of  government,  and  the  recognition  of  religious  ireedoih  as  a  right  belonging 
even  to  university-students.  The  results  of  this  system  of  religious  freedom  are  said 
to  be  that  the  students  contribute  with  commendable  liberality  to  the  support  of  the 
chaplain  and  -that  remarkably  earnest,  Christian  activity  has  existed  among  them  for 
years.  The  system  of  discipline  the  president  believes  to  be  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  university.  No  method  of  surveillance  is  employed ;  the  students  are  governed 
as  little  as  possible  and  their  statements  in  all  transactions  with  the  ^thorities  are 
received  as  on  honor.  "  The  eflfects  of  this  system,"  it  is  stated,  "  in  imbuing  the  body 
of  the  students  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candor,  in  giving  them  the  proper  scorn 
for  a  lie,  and  in  promoting  a  frank  and  manly  intercourse  between  the  students  and 
professors,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  student  who  is  known  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  examination-pledge,  or  any  other  falsehood,*in  his  dealings 
with  the  authorities,  things  of  rare  occurrence,  is  not  permitted  by  his  fellows  to  re- 
main in  the  institution." 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVKUSITY. 

This  university  includes  five  departments :  academic,  agricultural,  law,  civil  and  min- 
ing engineering,  and  a  business-college.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  distinct 
elective  schools.    Priize-scholarships  are  offered  to  high  schools  and  aca&micB^he  sac- 
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cessfiil  candidates  receiviDg  their  first  year's  tuition  free.  The  faculty  is  authorized 
to  appoint  to  scholarships  a  number  of  young  men  intending  to  make  practical  print- 
ing and  journalism  their  business  in  life.  A  summer-school  is  organized  during  the 
vacations  to  enable  students  to  make  up  special  deficiencies  or  to  enter  advanced  classes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  and  is  also  designed  to  offer  fEM^ilities  to  teachers 
who  may  wish  to  devote  their  vacation  to  study. 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

This  is,  ne3ft  to  Harvard,  the  oldest  college  on  the  continent.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  it  was  the  richest  college  in  America,  but  by  that  war  the  greater  part 
of  the  endowment-fund  was  lost.  In  1705  the  college- buildings  were  burned  for  the 
first  time.  In  1859  they  were  again  burned,  and  rebuilt  the  following  year.  They 
were  destroyed  by  fire  for  the  third  time  in  1862.  The  college  is  well  supplied  with 
chemic  and  philosophic  apparatus,  and  its  library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  iu 
the  State.  The  faculty  recently  appointed  is  actively  engaged  in  laboring  for  the 
Bnccees  of  the  college. 

RICHMOND  COLLEGE. 

The  year  1873  was  the  fiftieth  of  the  existence  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Bap- 
tists of  Virginia.  In  connection  with  the  colebratiou  of  this  anniversary  it  seemed  to 
them  expedient  to  build  up  some  monument  of  the  half  century  past  which  should 
carry  forward  educational  advantages  to  ages  in  the  future.  Richmond  College, 
which  had  been  crippled  by  the  war,  was  selected  as  the  special  object  of  benefactions 
to  be  made  for  this  purpose,  and  with  brave  hearts  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
thurch  throughout  the  State  devoted  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  design. 
At  the  memorial  celebration  in  May,  1873,  they  were  enabled  to  report  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000  from  Virginia  alone.  This  sura  was  raised  during  the  meetings 
at  that  time  to  ^0,000.  An  additional  sum  of  $20,000  had  been  contributed  by  friends 
in  other  States,  and  the  remaining.$40,000  it  was  agreed  should  be  raised  at  once  in  the 
associations  of  the  church  in  Virginia,  thus  making|300,000forthe  endowment  and  build- 
ing of  the  college.  Out  of  this  fund  provision  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  one  of 
the  finest  colle*^e-buildings  in  the  country,  with  a  towered  center,  deep,  flanking  wings, 
and  a  cloistered  porch  surrounding  all.  The  old  college,  renewed  and  ornamented,  is 
made  one  of  the  wings  of  the  new  structure.  The  center  had  risen  to  its  fi^U  height  in 
July,  1873.  The  whole,  when  completed,  will  do  honor  to  the  college-architecture  of  the 
time,  and  probably  become  a  model  for  such  constructions  at  the  South. 

The  college  is  composed  of  eight  independent  academic  schools  and  a  school  of  law. 
The  course  of  study  is  elective,  but  each  student  is  required  to  attend  at  least  three 
schools.    A  course  of  biblical  lectures  is  open  to  all  the  students  free  of  charge. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE. 

The  ooUe^e  embraces  three  depart m'iuts :  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  normal.  A  se- 
lect course  is  provided  for  students  not  wishing  to  pursue  the  college-course  and  efforts* 
are  made  to  afford  them  a  good  business-education.  Experience  has  convinced  the 
fticulty  that  the  regular  course  of  study  haa  superior  advantages  over  any  partial  or 
select  course,  and  they  advise  that  students  be  entered  in  a  regular  college-class,  even 
when  they  do  not  expect  to  graduate. 

ROANOKE  FEMALE  COLI-EGE.  • 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  departments :  preparatory,  collegiate, 
music,  and  drawing. 

SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  departments  of  study  are  preparatory  and  collegiate.  Special  facilities  are  of- 
fered for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  and  music. 

RANDOLPH  MACON  COLLEGE. 

This  college  had  in  1872  an  attendance  of  234  students,  representing,  in  addition 
to  Virginia,  eleven  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Three  hundred  students  were  ex- 
pected at  the  opening  of  the  fall-session,  1873. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Ten  Institutions  claiming  to  belong  to  this  class  report  partial  statistics  for  the  year 
1873,  giving  an  aggregate  of  694  students,  220  of  whom  are  in  preparatory  departments, 
the  remainder  presum«ibly  in  collegiate,  although  not  so  designated.  The  Martha 
Washington  College,  at  Abingdon,  is  the  only  one  reporting  a  collegiute  classification 
of  pupils,  and  has  in  its  preparatory  department  26;  in  the  freshmau-yoar«  16;  sopho- 
more, 12;  junior,  5;  and  in  the  special  course,  55.  The  only  statistics  of  attendance 
'  given  by  the  Wesleyan  Female  Institute,  at  Staunton,  is  135,  in  a  preparatory  depari- 
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ment,  do  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  collegiate  course  being  given.  There  are  94 
professors  and  instructors,  43  gentlemen  and  51  ladies.  Music  is  taught  in  all  these  in- 
stitutions, drawing  and  painting  in  all  but  one,  French  and  German  in  all,  with  the 
addition  of  Italian  in  two  and  of  Spanish  in  three.  Chemic  laboratories  and  philo^ 
sophic  cabinets  are  reported  in  7,  astronomic  observatories  and  art-galleries  in  3,  and 
gymnasia  or  calisthenia  in  4.  Five  have  libraries,  the  largest  numbering  1,250  volumes, 
the  smallest,  300. 

Statistical  summwy  of  univeraiUea  and  colleges. 


Names  of  onivenitles  and 
coUegeti. 


College  of  William  and  Mary. . 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Randolph  Macon  College 

Bichmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

University  of  Vir^nia 

Washington  and  Lee  University 


Number  of 
students. 


55 


SO 
104 

85 
234 
178 
111 


198 


Corporate  property,  Sec. 


So 


$50,000 


60,000 


$60,000 
130,000 
75,000 
40,000 
100,000 
40,000 


150,000 


$75,000 

0 

85.000 

25,000 

200,000 


200,000 


82,000 
25.000 
100,000 


200.000 


I 

OS 


$60, 000  $4. 200,$!,  000 


^1 
ill 


5,009 
1,80020,000 


8,000 


10,000 
12,000 


14,000 


6,000 
4.580 
6.600 
10,000 
6.000 
8.000 
40.000 
10,000 


*  Several  partially  endowed. 
LAW-DEPARTMENT    OF    THE   UNIVERSITY    OP   VIRGINIA. 

This  department  comprises  two  schools,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  classes.  A 
moot-conrt,  in  connection  with  other  instruction,  tends  to  perfect  the  stndent  in  the  de- 
tails of  practice.  The  de^ee  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  conferred  upon  those  who  in  a 
written  examination  manifest  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  taught  in  all 
the  classes. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

A  feature  in  the  course  of  instruction  is  the  space  given  to  comparative  anatomy  and 
comparative  physiology.  Pharmacy  has  been  introduced  into  the  course  of  instruction. 
The  equipment  of  the  medical  department  in  apparatus,  specimens,  and  drawings  is  ex- 
tensive and  excellent.  The  collection  of  paintings  for  the  illustration  of  the  lectures 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  several  hundred  in  number,  is  unequaled  by  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  or  perhaps  abroad.' 

VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  opened  October  1, 1872,  and  during  the  year  132  students  were 
enrolled,  Sf  whom  127  were  present  at  one  time.  The  number  of  free  scholarships  is 
132.  There  are  eight  officers,  including  the  librarian  and  farm-manager,  of  whom  five 
are  professors.  The  manual-labor-system  has  been  adopted,  and  a  detail  of  students 
is  worked  every  day.  Instruction  in  military  tactics  is  given  daily,  including  much 
of  guard-duty.  This  course  is  thought  to  be  of  much  value,  besides  the  preparation 
given  for  possible  future  duty  as  soldiers,  in  their  improvement  in  neatness  and  the 
gain  of  a  soldierly  and  graceful  figure,  manner,  and  carriage,  in  place  of  the  awkward 
appearance  which  is  apt  to  be  caused  by  rustic  training  or  hard  labor.  The  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  those  of  English  language  and  hterature,  Latin,  Greek,  math- 
ematics, natural  sciences — ^including  agriculture  and  mechanics — and  both  technic  and 
moral  philosophy. 

Out  of  the  300,000  acres  of  the  concessional  land-grant,  sold  at  95  cents  per  aoro, 
two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  have  been  given  to  the  college  by  act  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. Exclusive  of  this,  there  have  been  received  |35,000  for  a  college-building  and 
lot.  The  estimated  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  institution  is  about$225,000 ;  that 
of  the  domestic  animals  upon  it,  ^,000 ;  farming-implements,  $15,000.  A  considerable 
outlay  has  been  made  in  remodeling  and  repairing  buildings  and  in  fitting  them  with 
scientific  apparatus,  as  well  as  in  fencing  and  ditching.  The  college  has  rapidly  filled 
up ;  the  best  students  in  its  schools  find  the  curriculum  not  above  their  stage  of  prep- 
aration, the  expenses  not  above  their  means,  and  an  education  practical  enough  to 
Eromise  them  remunerative  employment  from  the  day  they  graduate.  The  college  is, 
owever,  laboring  under  an  embarrassment  which  not  only  cramps  its  present  move- 
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mentS;  but  absolutely  forbids  growth  mnch  beyond  its  present  dimensions,  its  only 
school-bailding  being  crowded  and  thoroughly  unsuited  to  its  present  purpose ;  and 
as  the  conditions  of  tne  congressional  grant  strictly  prohibit  any  of  its  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  building  or  even  for  repairs,  it  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will,  in  its  next 
session,  appropriate,  at  least  for  three  years,  the  sum  given  to  the  other  State-institu- 
tions of  learning. 

Manual  labor  for  about  two  hours  per  week  is  required  of  the  students  on  the  col- 
lege-fann.  Any  labor  beyond  this  on  farm  or  buildings  is  paid  for  at  stipulated  rates, 
and  such  labor  has  now  become  so  popular  that  even  the  surrounding  farmers  seek  for 
it.    Labor  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cents  per  hour  is  thus  secured. 

.    HAMPTON  NORJfAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution,  which  receives  one-third  of  the  income  of  Virginia  funds  derived 
from  the  congressional  land-grant  for  the  benefit  of  agricnlture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  founded  upon  the  same  theory  as  is  the  State  Agricultural  College,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  colored  population. 

While  the  main  object  of  the  institution  at  present  is  to  qualify  the  colored  people 
as  teachers  of  their  own  race,  agricultural  and  industrial  departments  ha^e  been  intro- 
duced, affording  facilities  for  instruction  in  f^riculture,  printing,  and  various  mechan- 
ic employments,  as  well  as  in  everything  relating  to  the  domestic  management  of  a 
household.  It  is  expected,  by  bniluing  up  here  a  system  that  shall  embrace  a  number 
of  light  manufactures 'and  the  most  profitable  kind  of  agriculture,  to  supply  teachers 
experienced  in  good  agricultural  and  mechanic  methods  and  trained  to  regard  labor 
as  nonorable.  Tlio  school  is  at  present  much  straitened  for  room,  some  thirty  of  its 
students  having  spent  last  winter  (1H73)  in  tents.  A  large  building  is  going  up.  which 
will  cost  about  $75,000.  There  is  still  a  large  sum  needed  for  its  completion,  although 
some  $10,000  were  raised  by  concerts  given  by  the  Hampton  Singers,  who  hope  to 
earn  $20,000  during  the  following  year  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
as  the  management  of  the  institution  has  been  so  eminently  happy  as  to  secure  alike 
the  hearty  approbation  of  former  slave-holders  and  their  liberated  slaves,  of  the  State- 
superintendent  of  Virginia,  and  of  thp  northern  friends  of  free  education  at  the  South, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  saccess. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

One  only  of  these  schools  appears  in  Virginia  at  Richmond^  and  reports  one  teacher, 
with  62  pupils. 

StaliBHcal  summary  of  schools  for  prof essionaZ  instruction. 
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VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

For  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  this  institu- 
tion was  135,  the  deaf  mutes  being  89,  the  blind  liQ,  Of  this  number,  1  deaf  mute 
died,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  14  (11  deaf  mutes  and  3  blind)  were  discharged, 
reducing  the  pupils  to  110.  Seventeen  new  pupils  were  admitted  in  the  fall  of 
1872,  and,  allowing  for  all  changes,  it  was  supposed  that  127  would  be  about  the 
full  number  for  1872-73.  Genial  good  health,  beyond  the  one  case  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver resulting  in  death,  is  noted,  with  good  progress  in  tho  various  branches  of  study 
pursued  and  a  manifest  improvement  in  moral  tone.  It  is  urged  that,  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  instructing  deaf-mute-classes  sufficiently  in  four  years,  the  course  should 
be  reorganized  and  made  to  cover  seven  years.  The  Grerman  method  of  articulation 
and  lip-reading,  too,  it  is  desired,  should  find  more  notice  than  it  has  had  in  the  past, 
ihe  number  of  semi-mutes  that  may  avail  themselves  of  it  having  increased ;  but  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that,  if  adopted,  it  must  be  made  exclusive  of  the  sign-method 
for  the  ones  engaged  in  it.  The  success  of  the  industrial  department,  in  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  several  useful  trades  and  occupations  and  securing  remunerative  resiuts 
from  the  engagement  in  them,  is  spoken  of  in  most  encouraging  terms,  and  a  detached 
building,  for  hospital-purposes,  is  presented  as  among  the  things  for  which  a  need  may 
at  any  time  arrive. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Alex- 
andria, July,  1873,  in  which  the  teachers  and  other  educational  men  of  the  State 
were  well  represented,  the  city-corps  of  instructors  boing  also  out  in  full  force.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  Ed.  S.  Joynes,  of  Washington  and  Leo  University, 
and  tho  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  R.  McKim,  who  spoke  earnestly 
upon  the  importance  of  education,  placing  it  next  to  religion. 

The  presiaent  of  the  association,  in  his  opening  address,  said  that  "never  before,  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  the  people,  have  tho  schools  of  the  State  been  more  active 
or  more  successful,  and  never,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  young  men  from  other  Stxites  been  present  in  our  universities  and  colleges; 
while  the  newspapers  of  Virginia,  by  the  prominence  which  they  have  given  to  the 
commencements  or  our  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  have  given  both  ample  and 
generous  evidence  of  the  imuqualed  interest  with  which  education  is  regarded  by  the 
press,  the  public  men,  aiwi  the  people  of  Virginia.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  Vir- 
ginia, once  the  mother  of  States  and  of  statesmen  for  the  whole  country,  is  now  to  be 
the  mother  of  schools  and  scholars  for  the  South,  and  many  of  our  sister-States  unite 
in  looking  to  her  for  the  highest  education  of  their  sons." 

The  president  referred  feelingly  to  the  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  association  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  deaths  of  Commodore  Matthew  F.  Maury  and  of  Dr.  William 
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H.  McGoffey,  both  of  whom  were  not  only  members  of  the  association,  bat  earnest  and 
active  workers  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  three-years  course  in  history  for  schools  re- 
ported, through  Mr.  Blackford,  chairman,  recommending  a  course  in  sacred,  ancient,  and 
modem  history.  Questions  being  raised  as  to  the  order  in  which  history  should  be 
studied  and  as  to  the  value  of  historical  novels  and  plays.  Prof.  Joynes,  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  said  that,  as  respects  order,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  ele- 
mentary stage  of  study,  the  stage  of  information,  and  the  more  advanced  one,  the  stage  of* 
culture.  In  the  former,  we  should  begin  with  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  pass 
to  other  facts  of  modem  history  as  matter  of  useful  information.  In  the  latter,  there 
should  be  a  beginning  with  ancient  and  a  coming  down  to  modern  history,  in  philo- 
sophic and  consecutive  arrangement.  Abridgments  and  compilations  for  the  ele- 
mentary stage,  full  histories  for  the  more  advanced  one,  were  recommended.  As  to  the 
use  of  nctioM,  it  was  useless  to  say  that  children  should  not  read  it.  They  crave  its 
glowing  pictures,  and  will  have  them.  We  must  only  try  to  regulate  this  imaginative 
instinct,  direct  it  into  proper  channels,  and^ake  it  aid  in  brightening  and  freshening 
all  history. 

The  report  of  Prof.  John  Hart,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  report  on  the  propriety 
of  mathematics  as  a  study  for  girls,  waa  read  by  Prof.  Blair. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  referred,  inviting  ladies  engaged 
in  teaching  to  become  members  of  the  association.  The  proposition  was  discussed, 
sometimes  earnestly,  sometimes  facetiously,  committed  and  recommitted,  amended  and 
substituted,  some  votes  seeming  to  indicate  a  large  majority  in  its  favor,  others  an 
equally  strong  opposition.  Finally,  without  directly  deciding  the  question,  it  was  re- 
solved to  invite  the  female  teachers  in  Virginia  schools  to  attend  as  visitors  and  to  ask 
the  railroads  and  steamboats  to  extend  to  them  the  privileges  usually  granted  to 
members. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  superintendent  of  education  of  Con- 
necticut, who  had  been  invited  to  be  present,  as  follows : 

"Detained  by  sickness.  Connecticut  sends  cordial  greeting.  Success  to  your 
meeting.'' 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  for  the  kind  expressions. 

The  next  day  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  was  taken 
np  and  an  election  gone  into,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  as  president ;  of  H.  H.  Harris  as  corresponding  secretary, 
and  of  John  T.  McGuire,  jr.,  as  treasurer. 

Colonel  R.  E.  Withers,  from  the  committee  on  the  Educational  Journal,,  reported 
that,  though  much  more  ably  edited  than  formerly,  the  Journal  was  not  yet  quite  self- 
sustaining. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  study  of  languages  was  received  and  laid  on  the 
table.  That  of  Prof.  English,  from  the  committee  on  the  best  method  of  teaching 
young  pupils  spelling,  reading,  and  the  elements  of  grammar,  drew  forth  remarks  from 
Messrs.  Little,  Webster,  Petty,  Blackford,  Taylor,  and  Smith.  Mr.  Binfonl,  iu  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  made  an  interesting  and  most  satisfactory  statement  on  the 
instruction  of  beginners  in  English  by  the  object-rfiethod,  as  pursued  in  the  Richmond 
schools.  He  was  heard  with  great  interest,  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand  and 
the  ability  with  which  it  was  discussed  by  him  combining  to  secure  a  fixed  attention. 
GeneralEaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edacation,  being  invited  to  address  the 
meeting,  spoke  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  main  discussion  of 
the  morning,  and  in  particular  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Binford.  He  had  never  heard  a 
better  exposition  of  the  subject,  and  congratulated  the  speaker  on  his  success  iu  pre- 
senting it  and  the  association  on  having  such  a  presentation. 

On  the  third  day  the  report  on  the  study  of  languages  was  discussed  at  length. 
Another,  on  "  the  sequence  of  linguistic  studies"  followed,  when  Prof.  Joynes  stood  up 
stoutly  for  classic  culture  as  indispensable  to  thorough  education,  but  thought  that 
some  elementary  study  of  modem  languages  should  precede.  Mr.  R.  J.  Ambler  pre- 
ferred to  begin  with  Latin.  Prof.  C.  L.  Cocke  was  afraid  of  making  the  early  stages  of 
learning  too  difficult,  but  had  no  objection  to  beginning  any  study  early,  if  only  it  was 
made  attractive ;  otherwise  there  was  danger. 

After  some  other  business  the  association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Norfolk  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  July,  1874. 

OBITUARIES. 

The  following  prominent  educators  in  the  Old  Dominion  have  deceased  since  our  last 
report: 

COMMODORE  MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY,  IX.  D. 

This  distinguished  scientist  died  at  his  home,  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  on 
Saturday,  Peoruary  1, 1873,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Bom  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  January.  1806,  but  removing, 
not  long  after,  to  Tennessee,  he  had  the  advantages  of  an  *' old-field''  school,  and  for 
several  years  attended  Harpeth  Academy,  then  under  charge  of  Rev.,  afterward 
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Biabop,  James  Otey.  He  had  improved  his  time  and  had  made  very  respeotable  at- 
tainments,  when,  in  1825,  he  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant  and  entered  the  United 
States  Navy.  There  was  then  no  Naval  Academy,  and  he  entered  at  once  on  the  active 
duties  of  his  chosen  profession,  making  his  first  cmise  to  the  coast  of  England. 

His  opportunities  tor  stndy  were  by  no  means  favorable,  and  yet  it  reqnlred  no  pro- 
phetic ken  to  predict  that  the  yonng  ^^  midd^  "  who  chalked  diagrams  on  cannon-balls 
m  the  qnarter-deck-shot-racks,  to  enable  him  to  master  problems  while  pacing  his 
watch,  and  left  the  sports  of  rolicksome  comrades  to  study  Spanish,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  nse  of  his  only  accessible  text-book  on  navigation,  would  one  day  win 
his  way  to  high  places.  In  1831  he  became  master  to  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  and 
on  a  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro  first  conceived,  the  idea  of  his  afterward  celebrated  Wind 
and  Current  Charts.  He  wrote,  about  this  time,  several  scientific  articles  that  elicited 
great  attention  and  high  commendation  and  in  1834  published  his  work  on  navigation. 
It  was  considered  a  bold  step  in  one  so  young  and  who  had  only  attained  to  the  rank 
of  passed  midshipman,  and  some  of  his  superiors  were  inclined  to  ridicule  it;  but  it 
received  the  highest  commendations  in  England,  and,  in  time,  by  its  solid  merit,  worked 
itself  into  the  place  of  standard  t«xt-books  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  1837  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and,  not  long  after,  by  the  breaking  of  his 
right  leg,  was  rendered  a  cripple  for  life  and  laid  aside  from  active  service  on  ship- 
board. 

He  soon  after  published,  over  the  nam  de  pluine  of  Harry  Bluff,  a  series  of  articles 
exposing  the  abuses  in  the  Navy  and  suggesting  a  number  of  important  reforms,  which 
were  afterward  adopted,  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  bureau-system,  the  Naval 
Academy,  &.c.  He  was  active  in  founding  the  navy- yard  at  Memphis  and  the  orig- 
inator of  many  most  important  schemes  for  the  good  of  the  service.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendentof  the  depot  for  charts  and  instruments  at  Washington,  which, 
under  his  able  management,  graaually  grow  into  the  famous  National  Observatory.* 

The  conference  at  Brussels  in  1853,  the  establishment  of  the  meteorologio  depart- 
ment of  the  British  board  of  trade,  his  world-famous  Wind  and  Current  Charts 
and  Sailing  Directions,  and  his  great  .work  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea 
(which  the  renowned  Humboldt  declared  made  him  the  founder  of  a  new  and  import- 
ant science)  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  genius  and  patient  investigation. 

His  name  now  beeame  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope recognized  the  value  of  his  services  by  bestowing  various  orders  of  knighthood 
and  other  honors. 

As  early  as  1848  Maury  began  his  efforts  to  test  his  theory  of  the  character  of  th« 
bed  of  the  ocean.  In  this  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke, 
(now  professor  in  the  Vir^nia  Military  Institute,)  who  invented  the  celebrated  appa- 
ratus for  deen-sea-soundings,  which,  under  the  skiUful  manipulation  of  Lieutenant 
Berryman,  fully  verified  Maury's  theory  of  the  "  telegraphic  plateau*'  and  led  to  the 
successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and  to  other  most  important  facts  concerning 
the  physics  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Maury  ha4  now  reached  a  high  pinnacle  of  honor  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  most  famous  scientific  associations  in  different  countries.  The  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  invested  him  with  its  degree  of  LL.  D.  and  several  of  the  Qorman 
universities  conferred  similar  honors  on  him.  His  unbounded  influence  enabled  him 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Observatory  so  as  to  raise  it  to  the  first  rank,  and  he  was 
making  satisfactory  progress-  in  his  great  work  on  astronomy  when  the  war  between 
the  States  burst  upon  the  country. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Maury  resigned  his  position  under  the 
Gk>vemment,  tendered  his  services  to  his  native  Virginia,  went  with  her  into  the 
confederacy,  and  served  that  confederacy  through  the  war.  That  ended,  he  refused 
some  tempting  offers  from  foreign  potentates,  as  well  as  one  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
became  professor  of  physics  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  on  the  Physical  Survey  of  the  State,  uniting  with  this  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  popular  geographies. 

Amiable,  sociable,  with  fine  powers  bf  conversation,  and  of  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter, he  was  the  favorite  of  every  circle  in  which  he  moved,  while  as  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  devoted  father,  a  genial  companion  of  his  children,  he  was  the  idol  of  a  lov- 
ing household  in  his  home.  A  consistent  Christian,  devoted  to  his  church,  but  charita- 
ble to  all,  he  walked  the  path  of  duty,  and  was  ready  when  his  summons  came*  Dl 
for  several  months,  he  was  entirely  conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  arranged 
all  his  temporal  affairs,  summoned  to  his  side  the  absent  members  of  his  family,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  issue. 

When  his  last  moments  came,  he  asked  his  son,  "  Do  I  seem  to  drag  my  anchors  f 
and  seemed  gratified  at  the  answer, ''  They  are  sure  and  steadfast."  When  he  waa 
supposed  to  Wi  unconscious  he  was  asked  to  give  some  sign  if  all  was  well,  and  he  re- 
plied with  firm  emphasis,  "  All  is  well.  All  is  well. ''  Thus,  with  religiona  trust  in  God 
and  happy  hope  of  a  future  immortality,  passed  from  the  labors  of  earth  to  the  rest  of 
heaven,  one  that,  perhaps,  stood  next  only  to  Agassiz  among  the  soientists  of  the  United 
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DR.  WILLIAM  H.  M^GUFFBT. 

Dr.  William  H.  McGnffey,  the  distingnished  scholar,  teacher,  and  author,  died  at  his 
home  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  May  4, 1873,  aged  73  years.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
on  a  backwoods-farm  in  preparation  for  college,  walking  several  miles  to  recite  to  a  min- 
isterial friend  and  supportinghimself  by  teaching.  He  gradnated  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  in  1825,  and  was  immediately  appointed  a  professor  of  the  ancient 
languages  in  Miami  University,  Ohio,  and  in  1832  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  College  from  1806  to  1839  and 
of  the  Ohio  University  from  1839  to  1845,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  moral  phil- 
osophy and  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  he  filled  until  his 
death.  Dr.  McGuffey  is  most  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  Eclectic  Series  of 
Eeaders,  whose  extensive  use  and  long  popularity  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
school-books.  For  years  the  annual  sales  of  McGuffey's  Eeaders  have  averaged  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  He  had  a  work  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy  under  revis- 
ion when  he  was  stricken  down  with  the  disease  which  proved  fatal.  His  death  is 
widely  lamented. 
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Albemarle 

Alexandria  Gonnty  and  Oi^ .... 

.AJleffhanj  and  Craig 

Amelia 

Amberst 

Appomattox 

Angusta 

Bath  and  Highland 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt ■ 

Bmnswick 

Buchanan 

Bnokingham 

Campbell '. 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent 

Charlotte  ., 

Chesterfield 

City  of  Staunton 

Clarke 

Cnlpeper .*. 

Cnmberland 

Dlnwiddie 

EUzabeth  City  and  Warwick  . . 

Essex 

Palrfftx 

Faaqnler 

Floyd 

Flnvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

GUes 

Gloaceeter 

Gk>ochland 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison 

GreenyUle  and  Sussex 

HaHfex 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

MeofWight 

James  City  and  York 

King  andQoeen  and  Middlesex  . 

King  George 

King  William 
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Thomas  R.  Dew 
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Dr.  Robert  E.  Utterback 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Walton . 

Roger  P.  Atkinson 

George  M.  Peek 

Dr.  Henry  Gresham 

D.  McC.  Chichister 

William  A.  Cave 

Dr.  C.  M.  Stigleman 

Dr.  P.J.Winn 

W.A.  Griffith 
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James  B.  Peck 

Rev.  William  E.  Wiatt. 

Dr.  O.W.  Kean 

Fielding  R.  Comett 

Rev.  William  A.  HilL.. 

Capt  W.  H.  Briggg 

Henry  E.  Coleman 

J.B.Brown 

Daniel  E.  Gardner 

G.T.  Griggs 

Col.  E.  M.  Morrison 

Col.  James  H.  Allen.... 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Evans.... 

William  E.  Baker 

Dr.  John  Lewis 
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Scottsville. 
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Spout  Spring. 
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Hiiksford,  Greenville  County. 
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Smithfield. 
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Church  View,  Middlesex  Connty. 
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List  of  8ohool-offi<ial8  in  Virginia — CoDtinued. 


City  or  county. 


Poft-offloe. 


Matthews 

Meoklenbarg 

Montgomery i 

Naosemond 

Nelson 

Norfolk  County 

Norfolk  City 

Northampton 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petenburg 

Pittsylvania... , 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George  and  Surry 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  WUliam 

Puhiskl 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland 

Richmond  City , 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

SpottsyWania 

Stafford 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Washington 

Wise 

Wythe 


Thomas  B.  Lane 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Baptist 

George  G.  Junkin 

R.L.  Brewer , 

Patrick  H.  Cabell 

John  T.  West 

W.W.Lamb , 

Dr.  John  S.  Parker 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Sydnor. 

Jaq.  P.  Taliaferro 

G.J.Armstrong. 

N.  H.  Scalcu.  (atting) 

Sidney  H.  Owens 

Rev. George  W.  Darae... 

James  F.  Crocker. . . 

Dr.  P.  S.  Dance 

Rov.  B.  M.  4aiith,  D.  D  .. 

W.H.  Harrison 

Edgar  B.  Macon.... 

Major  W.  W.  Thornton  . 

W.  W.  Wysbn 

Henry  Tamer 

Col.  Thomas  E.  Brown. ..' 

James  H.  Binford 

M^.  W.  W.  Ballard 

Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell 

Rev.  Jo»eph  S.  Loose 

E.  D.Miller 

George  H.  Kcndrick 

John  H.Grablll 

D.C  Miller 

Dr.  James  F.  Bryant 

John  Howlson 

Capt  R.  L.  Cooper 

Rev.  Jonathan  Lyons  . . . . 

M.P.  Marshall 

Rev.  A.  L.  Hogshead 

William  Wolfe 

Rev.  James  D.  Thomas  . . 


Boydton. 

Christiansburg. 

Churchbnd.  Norfolk  County. 

Variety  MUta. 

Lake  Drummond. 

Norfolk. 

Eastville. 

Blacks  and  Whites. 

Orange  Court-House. 

Patrick  Court-House. 

Petentburg. 

Danville. 

Portsmouth. 

Powhatan  Court-House. 

Hampden  Sidney  College. 

Prince  George  Court-Houie. 

London  Bridge. 

Brentsville. 

Woodville. 

Oldham's  Cross-Roads,  Westmoreland  County. 

Richmond. 

Salem. 

Lexington. 

Harrisonburg. 

New  Garden. 

Point  Truth. 

Woodstock. 

Marion. 

Franklin  Depot. 

Fredericksburg. 

Stafford  Store. 

Tazewell  Court-Houw. 

Front  RoyaL 

Osceola. 

Big  Stone  Gap. 

Wytheville. 
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1¥£ST  VIRGINIA. 

f  From  report  of  Hon.  W.  K  Pendleton,  State-superintendent  of  pablio  instmotion,  for  the  year  ended 

Augnat  31. 18T2.*J 

STATB-8CHOOL-FUND. 

Amount  of  State-fund  invested $256,300  00 

Balance  in  treasury  uninvested  August  31, 1872 - 28,417  12 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund 284,717  12 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Eeceipts, 

Beceived  from  State-scbool-fund 134,666  58 

Beceived  from  township-levies 36€,  120  57 

Beceived  from  other  sources (jO,  605  46 

Total  receipts  for  year  ended  August  31, 1872 551,392  61 

Decrease  from  last  year *..  80,676  88 

Amount  expended  for  teachers' salaries 376,982  91 

Amount  paid  secretaries  of  boards  of -education 6,758  21 

Amount  paid  for  apparatus 1,901  29 

Amount  paid  for  contingent  expenses * - 26, 302  77 

Amount  paid  for  sites,  buildings,  rent,  furniture,  &e 124, 791  42 

Total  expenditures  fpr  year  ended  August  31 ,  1872 536, 736  60 

Decrease  from  last  year 40,982  12 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 170, 035 

Number  enrolled  in  school— males,  46,745 ;  fRmales,  39,020 85, 765 

Avc^rage  attendance— males,  30,661 ;  females,  25,656 56, 317 

Average  age  of  pupils,  years 11.55 

Amount  expended  per  pupil  on  enrollment $6  24 

Amount  expended  per  child  on  enumeration §2  21 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  employed — males,  2,095 ;  females,  550 2, 645 

Number  of  months  taught— by  males,  7,974.92 ;  by  females,  2,827.62 ..-,...  10, 802. 54 

Average  number  of  months  taught 4. 09 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 835  04 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers $28  98 

Number  of  teachers*  certificates  granted :  first  grade,  649 ;  second  grade, 

840 ;  third  grade,  560 ;  fourth  grade,  330 ;  fifth  grade,  127 2, 506 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-districts - 2,567 

Number  of  schools :  bigh,  3 ;  graded,  64  ;  common,  2, 412 2, 479 

Number  of  city-  and  county- superintendents 55 

Number  of  visits  by  superintendents 7,663 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State:  frame,  1,290;  log,  843;  brick,  74; 

stone,  9 \ 2,216 

Number  built  during  the  year 116 

Commenced,  but  not  completed 125 

Total  value  of  school-houses $1,070,803  30 

Total  value  of  school-property  in  the  State $1,236,194  43 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  permanent  school-fund  has  not  been  invested  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  This  re(|uires  that  the  fund  shall  be  invested  in  "United  States  securi- 
ties, or  securities  of  this  State,  if  they  can  be  had."    The  auditor's  report  shows  that, 

*  For  retnms  of  1873,  see  statistical  tables  I  and  II,  at  end  of  volome.  . 
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besides  the  balance  of  $28,417.12  in  the  treasury,  there  are  |120,000  in  stocks  of  national 
banks,  which  should  be  converted  into  the  securities  prescribed  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  also  provided  in  the  constitution  that  this  fund  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  it  was  appropriated.  The  school-fund  has  heretofore  been 
drawn  upon  to  a  large  extent  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  treasury.  Last  year 
the  treasury's  indebtedness  to  this  fund  was  $56,490.64  and  the  previous  year  it  was 
still  greater.  This  indebtedness  has  been  discharged,  and  it  is  recommendcMi  that  pro- 
vision be  made  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  general  school-fund  is  10  cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  ot 
a  total  for  the  last  year  of  $132,356.70.  The  capitation-tax  of  $1  per  head  for  the  last 
year  was  $87,044  from  whites  and  $3,357  from  colored,  a  total  of  $90,395.  The  amount 
raised  for  schools  by  district-levies  for  last  year  was  $366,120J>7.  This  was  raised  by 
an  average  tax  of  about  28^  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  Owing  to  the  increased  ap- 
portionment, this  tax  can  this  year  be  reduced  to  23^  cents  without  diminishing  the 
sum  total.  In  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  school- 
houses,  there  will  also  probably  be  an  average  reduction  of  general  taxation  for  the 
current  year  of  five  or  six  cents  on  the  $100  of  valuation. 

Few  Btatespresent  more  or  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  levying  a  tax  for  free 
schools  than  West  Virginia.  The  population  is  so  unevenly  distributed  and  the  wealth 
of  the  people  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  devise  any  plan  for  taxation  that  will  not  operate  unequally  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  that  harmony  of  action  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
work.  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  provided  for  a  levy  by  districts:  for  the 
building-fund,  an  annual  levy  not  to  exceed  40  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  support  of  primary  free  schools,  such  a  tax  as  will,  with  the  money 
received  from  the  State-apportionment,  be  suffictent  to  keep  such  schools  in  operation 
for  at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  provided  this  tax  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  50 
cents  on  every  $100  valuation.  No  district  shall  hereafter  receive  any  share  of  the 
State-fund  for  any  year  in  which  this  levy  has  not  been  made.  All  school-money  for 
the  several  districts  of  a  county  shall  be  collected  and  disbursed  by  the  sberi£f  or  col- 
lector of  the  county.  He  shall  keep  an  account  with  the  several  boards  of  education 
of  each  district  and  shall  receive  no  pay  for  the  disbursement  of  any  school-money. 

SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  school-law,  as  amended  by  the  legislature,  April,  1873,  provides  for  a  system  of 
county-superintendence,  for  a  board  of  education  in  each  district,  and  that  each  sub- 
district  shall  be  under  the  control  of  one  tnistee.  White  and  colored  persons  are  not 
to  be  taught  in  the  same  school ;  but,  whenever  the  number  of  colored  persons  of 
school-age  in  a  distiict  exceeils  25,  schools  shall  be  established  for  them.  When  no 
school  is  established,  the  fund  applicable  to  the  support  of  free  schools  in  the  district, 
whether  from  the  State-  or  local  taxation,  shall  be  divided  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  colored  children  bears  to  the  white,  and  the  share  of  the  former  set  apart 
for  their  education  and  applied  for  that  purpose  in  such  way  as  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  district  may  deem  best.  Provision  is  made  for  furnishing  more  correct  and 
complete  reports  by  county-saperintendents  and  district- trustees  than  have  been 
hitherto  received.  High  schools  may  be  established  in  a  district  by  agreement  of 
three-fifths  of  the  voters  who  voted  on  the  question,  and  for  their  support  a  tax  may 
be  levied,  not  to  exceed  30  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable  property.  Graded  schools 
may  be  established  by  the  board  of  education  as  they  shall  deem  necessary ;  but  in 
every  such  case  involving  additional  taxation,  the  matter  shall  be  first  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  no  levy  for  a  graded  school  shall  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  15 
cents  on  every  $100  valuation.  Provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by 
a  board  of  examiners  in  each  county,  to  be  composed  of  the  county-superintendent  ana 
two  experienced  teachers.  No  diploma  or  certificate  shall  be  taJien  to  supersede  the 
necessity 'of  examination  by  the  board  of  examiners.  No  certificate  issued  by  a 
county-board  shall  be  of  force  except  in  the  county  in  which  it  was  issued,  nor  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  year,  and  the  examiners  may,  for  just  cause,  revoke  a  certifi- 
cate. Certificates  of  five  grades  are  granted.  A  number-five  certificate  shall  never  be 
granted  to  a  teacher  more  than  once.  If,  upon  a  second  examination,  the  applicant  is 
not  found  entitled  to  a  higher  grade,  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  in  any  county  of 
the  State.  A  number-four  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  more  than  twice  to  the  same 
applicant.  Institute-certificates  may  be  granted  by  the  professors  who  have  con- 
ducted the  institute  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  institute.  They  shall  be  valid  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  as  may  be  designated,  in  any  piurt  of  the  senatorial  district  in 
which  they  are  granted.  Diplomas  from  the  normal,  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  throughout  the  State.  These  may,  for 
suitable  cause,  be  annulled  by  the  State-superintendent.  Professional  certificates,  ad- 
mitting the  holder  to  the  profession  of  teacher  throughout  the  State  during  his  lifeu 
may  be  granted  by  the  State-board  of  examiners ;  but  the  State-superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  revoke  such  certificate  for  causes  specified  and  clearly  proved. 
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The  reports  ftimished  by  coanty-snperiDtendeDta  were  bo  iDComplete  and  defective 
tbat  accuracy,  in  most  of  the  particulars  embraced  in  the  statistical  tables,  was  abso- 
lut4)ly  unattainable,  and  the  figures  given  are  in  most  cases  to  be  regarded  as  only  ap- 
proximations. The  policy  has  been  adopted  of  making  no  estimate  of  the  school-sta- 
tistics of  counties  or  districts  not  reported  by  their  officers,  thus  jKiving  an  underesti- 
mate of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  with  the  hope  of  inducing,  in  the  fu- 
ture, more  full  and  complete  reports  from  the  delinquent  officers.  But,  notwithstand- 
iug  the  many  defects  and  deficiencies  of  these  reports,  the  results  exhibited  are,  as  a 
whole,  encouraging.  The  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  schools  and  school-honses, 
and  the  number  of  mouths  taught  during  the  school-year  are  regularly  inci'easing. 
The  debts  of  the  townships  for  school-honses  and  land  are  being  discharged.  The  per- 
manent school-fund  is  annually  augmenting  and  the  amount  received  from  township- 
levies  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Public  sentiment  is  becoming  more  enlightened  on 
the  subject  of  m3e-6chool-education ;  opposition  is  less  violent  and  open,  and  the  free- 
school-system,  by  its  practical  results,  is  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the  people. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Of  graded  schools  there  are  but  sixty-fonr  in  the  State,  and  only  three  high  schools ; 
and  these  receive  no  assistance  from  the  State  further  than  the  privilege  gi'anted  to  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  located  to  levy  an  extra  tax  for  their  support  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  Were  it  not  for  a  number  of  private  academies  in  the  State,  the 
slight  provision  for  higher  elementary  instruction  would  be  very  discouraging.  Even 
at  the  best  it  is  feared  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  State  have 
facilities  for  anything  that  can  be  called  a  liberal  English  education.  Most  parents 
desire  their  children  to  acquire  a  better  education  than  can  be  afforded  in  a  primary 
school,  and  it  should  be  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  to  foster  and  encourage 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

INSUFFICIKNT  PAY  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  free-school-system,  a  cause  which 
must  be  removed  before  the  schools  can  win  the  favor  or  cordial  support  of  those  whose 
approbation  is  essential  to  their  success,  lies  in  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers.  The 
reasons  for  this  incompetencj'  are  (1)  the  inadequate  compensation  offered  to  teachers 
and  (2)  the  want  of  proper  provision  for  their  instruction.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
teachers  were  better  qualified  the  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  better  salaries.  Im- 
provement in  the  instruction  imparted  is  one  of  the  steps  towards  increased  compensa- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  that  the  salaries  can  for  some  time  to  come  be  such  as  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  those  whose  education  is  above  the  grade  of  the  primary  school. 
The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  considered  to  be  in  some  easier  and  more  generally  ac- 
cessible provision  for  the  special  instruction  of  the  teachers  already  employed. 

NORlfAL  mSTITUTES  PROPOSED. 

The  normal  schools  do  not  meet  the  difficulty,  for  they  furnish  only  3  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  actually  employed  in  the  primary  schools.  The  greater  number  of  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  have  themselves  been  taught  obly  in  primary  schools,  and  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  done  beyond  this  is  to  give  them  some  special  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  This,  it  is  confidently  believed,  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  teachers^  normal  institutes,  so  distributed  that  all  the  teachers  in  the 
State  can  attend  them.  It  is  recommended  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  in- 
stitute be  carefully  graded  and  certified  and  that  these  grades  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
schedule  of  graded  salaries  and  other  professional  advantages.  The  cost  of  those  insti- 
tutes would  be  comparatively  small  and  should  be  paid  out  of  the  general  school-fund, 
so  that  no  extra  taxsUiion  for  the  purpose  would  be  necessary. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  superintendent  advisee  that  to  the  course  of  instruction  now  prescribed  bv 
law  for  the  primary  schools,  embracing  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  English 
grammar,  and  geography,  be  added  history  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  exercise  in  vocal 
music.  The  latter,  in  view  of  its  refining  and  cultivating  influence,  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  daily  order  of  ever^  school.- 

Great  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  faet  that  educators  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  primarv  schools  as  an  agent  for  the  moral  training  of  chil- 
dren, and  not  solely  for  their  intellectual  training.  Statistics  show  that,  with  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  youth,  what  is  omitted  in  the  primary  school  is  omitted  alt<>- 
gether.  It  is  believed  tnat  the  same  attention  that  is  given  to  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  children  in  our  free  schools  should  be  given  to  their  moral  and  religious  culture. 
'*  Therefore,  let  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  be  read  in  our  public  schools." 

UNIFORMITY  OP  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  selection  of  school-books  is  oonsideredTa  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  Par- 
tiality for  favored  authors  or  publishing-houses  is  strongly  discouraged,    "The  best 
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books  on  all  subjects  which  any  market  affords"  should  be  the  rule  adopted.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  commit  this  matter  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  the  school-fund,  who  shall 
appoint  a  revisory  committ-ee  of  five  experienced  teachers  to  take  the  supervision  of 
the  whole  question  of  class-books  and  report  and  advise  such  changes  in  them  as  the 
interests  of  the  schools  require.  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  provided  for  uni- 
formity of  text-books  throughout  the  State. 

WHEELING. 

With  a  total  population  of  25,2.35,  Wheeling  has  8,604  children  of  legal  school-age — 
6  to  21  years — of  whom  3.700  are  enrolled  in  public  schools.  The  monthly  average 
enrollment  is  2,569  and  tne  monthly  average  attendance  2,199.  Of  the  23  schools,  9 
are  primary,  7  intermediate,  and  7  grammar-schools.  These  are  taught  by  65  regular 
instructors^  of  whom  8  are  gentlemen  and  57  ladies,  aided  bv  4  special  teachers.  The 
annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  range  from  |^  to  $600 ;  in  intermedi- 
ate schools  the  salary  is  $385 ;  m  grammar-schools,  for  principals  it  is  $1«100,  and  for 
assistants  $440.  Only  one  female  principal  was  employed  in  the  intermediate  schools 
during  the  year  paat,  and  she  received  $600 ;  but  the  present  year  her  salary  is  the 
same  as  that  of  male  principals,  $1,100. 

The  total  income  for  the  school-year  ended  June  30, 1873,  was  $^,161.60 ;  expendi- 
tures, $71,230.45.  • 

At  present  123  pnpils  study  drawing.  Dnring  the  current  year  about  1,000  received 
instruction  in  it.  Four  hundred  study  German.  Music  is  not  a  prescribed  study,  but 
nearly  all  the  children  sing. 

There  are  five  parochial  or  ohnroh-schools,  of  which  three  are  Roman  Catholic,  and 
two  German  Protestant ;  one  academy  for  boys,  known  as  The  Lindsley  Institute,  and 
two  academies  for  girls,  one  entitled  The  Seguin  Female  Institute,  the  other  The 
Wheeling  Female  College.  Besides  these  there  are  three  or  four  small  private  schools. 
About  one  mile  from  the  city  is  a  flourishing  Roman-Catholic  female-seminary,  known 
as  Mt.  de  Chantal  Academy. 

The  superintendent  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  from  any  of  these  schools 
except  the  Seguin  Institute,  which  for  the  last  ^ear  had  an  attendance  of  about  50 
pupils  and  employed  3  teachers.  The  attendance  m  the  church-school  was  large;  that 
in  the  others  named  did  not,  it  is  believed,  aggregate  350  pupils. 

KORBfAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  of  these  schools  in  successful  operation,  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Huntington,  known  as  Marshall  College,  and  two  branch  schools,  one  at  Fair- 
mount,  called  the  Fairmount  Normal  School,  and  one  at  West  Libertv,  called  the 
West  Liberty  Normal  School.  One  was  organized  at  GlenviUe,  in  February,  1872: 
and  two  others  have  been  authorized  by  the  legislature,  but  hate  not  yet  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  their  organizations. 

The  catalogue  of  Marshall  College  shows  an  attendance  for  the  last  session,  of  ladies, 
78;  gentlemen,  117 — total,  195.  Iso  statement  is  made  of  the  classes  into  which  they 
ore  mstributed. 

The  Fairmount  Normal  School  seems  to  be  very  thoroughly  organized  and  systeniAt- 
ically  managed.  It  reports  in  the  normal  school  22  ladies,  41  gentlemen ;  in  the  aca- 
demic department  38  ladies,  19  gentlemen.  In  the  model  school,  senior-preparatoryy- 
females,  7 ;  males,  13 ;  in  the  junior-preparatory,  females,  20 :  males,  25 — ^total,  186. 

The  West  Liberty  Normal  School  makes  no  report,  but  is  believed  to  be  energetically 
and  successfully  managed. 

"  The  great  value  of  these  schools  is  the  facility  they  afford  for  a  higher  grade  of 
education  than  can  be  procured  in  the  schools  of  inferior  rank.  Regarded  only  as  the 
source  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  they  are  a  failure.  But  they  are  valuable  as 
higher  academies,  to  give  a  sufficient  education  to  many  who  do  not  desire  a  college- 
course  and  to  supply  the  intermediate  training  between  the  high  school  and  the  col- 
lege, which  is  the  great  want  of  the  American  system  of  free  schools.  There  is  no  in- 
termediate education  between  the  common  school  and  the  college ;  hence  manv  col- 
leges are  obliged  to  degrade  themselves  into  little  more  than  preparatory  schools. 
They  have  a  nominal  college-class,  but  most  of  their  work  is  strictly  preparatory,  and 
the  majority  of  their  students  are  boys  who  ought  to  be  in  the  high  school.'' 

BETHANY  COLLEGE. 

The  New  Tork  School  Journal  of  December  20, 1873,  stated  that  the  legislature  of  West 
Virginia  had  ordered  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  this  college,  on  condition  that  the 
institution  educate  gratuitously  a  student  from  each  county  in  the  State. 

"WEST  VIRGINLL  UNIVEKSITY. 

The  board  of  regents  of  this  institution  reports  it  as  steadily  gaining  in  patronage 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  work.  The  corps  of  professors  is  ample  and  the  financial  sup- 
port generous.    The  current  expenses  of  the  year  1871>'72  amounted  to  #16,310.    "  It 
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is  to  be  hoped,"  says  the  State-superintendeDt,  "  that  this  large  annual  outlay  may  be 
made  more  directly  tributary  to  higher  collegiate  education  and  the  institution  be 
speedily  freed  from  the  duties  and  functions  of  a  high  or  normal  school.  Students  emu- 
lous of  college-distinctions  are  not  apt  to  be  attracted  to  institutions  in  which  the 
preparatory  department  preponderates  over  the  college-work,  nor  are  professors  of 
eminence  likely  to  remain  content  with  such  situations;  and  this,  probably,  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  university  in  five  years  turned  out  only  seven  gradu- 
ates and  also  of  the  frequent  *  changes  in  the  board  of  instruction,*  of  which  the  presi- 
dent complains.  During  the  five  years  of  the  university's  operation  there  have  been 
53  State-cadets  in  attendance.  As  each  cadet  is  allowed  to  attend  two  years,  this 
makes  an  average  of  about  21  per  session.  Of  these  cadets  the  catalogues  show  only 
14  that  have  attended  any  of  the  regular  college-classes  and  only  4  cadets  have  ever 
graduated.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  cadets  are  the  only  students  of  the  uni- 
versity that  get  the  benefit  of  free  education,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  State  is 
aooomplisbing  but  little  towards  providing  a  free  collegiate  education  for  her  sons." 

Statistical  summary  of  university  and  colleges. 
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COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Parkersbnrg  Female  Academy  of  the  Visitation  reports  8  lady  teachers  and  about  80 
students.  There  is  also  attached  to  the  institution  a  school  of  about  60  girls,  instructed 
gratuitously  by  the  Sisters  in  the  oommon-sohool-branchee.  In  the  academy,  music — vocal 
and  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  form  a  part  of  the  course.  A 
philosophic  cabinet  hasb^n  commenced  and  is  increasing,  and  a  library  has  also  been 
recently  begun. 

Wheeling  Female  College  has  13  professors  and  instructors— 4  gentlemen  and  9 
ladies — and  an  attendance  of  214  students — 139  in  collegiate  and  75  in  preparatory  de- 
partments. In  the  freshman-year  were  44 ;  sophomore,  35;  Junior,  29;  and  senior,  19 
pupils.  In  a  special  course  were  10  and  in  a  post-graduate-course  2.  Music,  art,  and 
composition  are  reported  in  the  course ;  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are 
tao^t.  The  institution  has  a  chemic  laboratory,  philosophic  cabinet,  natnral- 
history-museum,  and  a  library  of  300  volumes. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  prof essUmal  instruction. 
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IJ8T  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Hon.  B.  W.  Btrne,  SUUe'tuperinUndent  of  public  inBtrucHon^  (SuarUtumm, 

COUKTT-SUPXRINTSirDEHTS. 


County. 


PoatH>fBee. 


Barbonr 

Berkeley 

Boone  

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calboan 

Clay 

Doddridge 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

McDowell 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasant* 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur..: 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 

City  of  WheoUng. . 


John  W.  Bosworth , 

Rer.  William  S.P<mick 

John  W.  Mahan 

Thornton  J.  Berry... 

John  W- Hough 

WUlianfAIgeo 

Alexander  Rice 

a  B.  Grose 

F.J.  Ashbnm 

W.  T.  Timberlake , 

John  S.  Withers 

B.  F.  VoBsler 

J.  M.  McWhorter 

Townsend  Clayton , 

T.  C.  Carothers 

Philip  W.  Anderson , 

CmgerW.  Smith,  Jr « 

George  B.  Crow 

William  L.  Wilson 

William  L.  Hindman 

Johns.  Hall 

George  J.  Kayser 

C.S.  Stone 

Dr.J.C.Bomee 

Samuel  R.  Hauen 

Dr.  C.  T.  B.  Moore 

William  M.  Reynolds 

John  W.  Van  Diver 

Henry  L.Coz 

Aug.BBeamer « 

Charles  B.  Walling 

George  W.Payne 

John  E.  Kern 

Brooks  Hedges 

Andy  Byer 

Richard  Towzey 

M.  D.  Dunlap 

John  H.  Feather 

Thomas  P.  Carpenter 

Alfired  Beokley,  sr 

JacobJ.HUl 

T.W.  Ireland 

John  B.  Thompson 

John  H.  Pack 

Perry  Gtawthrop 

Philetus  Lipscomb 

J.  Edgar  Boyers 

H.  D.Clark 

Alderson  Workman 

Charles  W.Benednm 

William  A.  Newman 

Charles  C.  Little 

Samson  H.  Piersol 

Theodore  F.  Bailey 

F.S.WIUIams 


PhUIppL 

Martlnsburg. 

Madison. 

Braxton  Conrt-HooMb 

Wellsbnrg. 

Onidie's  Gap. 

Grantsvllle. 

Clay  Coort-Honie. 

West  Union. 

Fayette  Conrt-Hoose. 

Glenville. 

Grant  Court-Hoose. 

Lewisburg. 

Springfield. 

Holiday's  Cove. 

Moorfield. 

Clarksburg. 

Jackson  Court-Honse. 

Charlestown. 

Kanawha  Court-HouFSu 

Jacksonville.  • 

Hamlin. 

Chapman  vllle. 

Boothsville. 

Moundsville. 

Point  Pleasant 

Princeton. 

Burlington. 

Morgantown. 

Union. 

Berkeley  Springs. 

Perry  vUle. 

Summersville. 

West  Liberty. 

Franklin. 

St.  Mary*s. 

Academy. 

Valley  Pohit 

Raymond  Ci^. 

Raleigh  Conxt^Hoaaa. 

Hnttonsville. 

Pennsboro.' 

Spencer. 

Park's  Ferry. 

Pmntytown. 

St  George. 

Mlddleboume. 

Bnokhannon. 

Falls  of  (S  Pole. 

Webster  Court-Honae. 

Knob  Fork. 

Burning  Springs. 

Paikenbnrg. 

Ball^sville. 

Wheeling. 
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WISCONSIN. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Samuel  Fallowe,  State-ioperintendont  of  public  taistractloo,  for  the  year 
Aagost  31,  1872,*  with  eztraotafrom  that  for  the  year  ended  Angiut  31, 187a] 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

TdbU  of  aggregates  of  values  and  expen€Utures, 


1871. 


1872. 


Total  Taloatlon  (tf  schooI-hoiiMS 

Total  Taloatioo  of  tites. ■ 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus • 

ExptudUurtt, 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing. . . . « 

Amount  expended  for  apparatus  and  librarlei 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages 

Amount  expended  for  old  indobtedness 

Amount  expended  for  furniture,  regis S^rs,  and  records. 
Amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes 

Total  amount  expended '. 


$3,441,120 
468,609 
81,138 


305,197 
6,549 
1,293,010 
101,750 
35.963 
195, 616 


1,938,065 


$3,611,607 
513,089 
87,468 


294,345 

9,035 

1,352,695 

104,838 

31,372 

211,849 


2,004,154 


Table  exMhiting  state  of  educational  funds  and  incomes. 


Becelpts. 


Disburse- 
ments. 


School-fond  t 

School-fkmd-income 

University -ftind 

University -fund-income 

Agrieultiural-collf  ge*fund , 

Agricultural-college  -fund-income 

Normal-echool-fnnd 

Normal-school-Aind-income 


$109,431  76 

176,366  20 

^057  77 

40,650  09 

11,990  35 

13.813  27 

137,238  40 

62,2:22  14 


$122,006  96 
174.276  02 
3, 018  55 
40. 650  09 
19,728  79 
13,813  27 
1C7, 161  97 
58.827  36 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1872. 

Beceipts, 

Money  on  hand  August  31. 1871 $379,319  60 

From  taxes  levied  for  building  and  repairing 252,348  81 

From  taxes  levied  for  teachera*  wages 918,998  32 

From  taxes  levied  for  apparatus  and  libraries 9,076  57 

From  taxes  levied  at  town-meetings 303,400  24 

From  taxes  levied  by  county-supervisors 203,062  75 

From  income  of  State-school-fund : 159,587  22 

From  other  sources 205,576  25 

Total  amount  received 2,420,369  76 

Eaependitures, 

For  building  and  repairing 294,345  41 

For  apparatus  and  libraries 9,034  95 

For  services  of  male  teachers 613,618  97 

For  services  of  female  teachers 739,076  14 

For  old  indebtedness 104,837  90 

For  furniture,  registers,  and  records 31,392  32 

For  all  other  purposes 211,848  87 

Total  amount  expended 2,064,154  56 


*  For  returns  of  1873,  see  statistical  tables  I  and  II,  at  end  of  volume. 

t  Tho  sebool-Aind  is  compoacd  of  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  Kupport  of  gchoolit, 
moneys  accruing  from  forfuitnro  or  escheat,  and  trespnHS-pennltieii  on  school-lands,  fioes  collected  in  the 
several  counties  for  breacli  of  the  penal  laws,  moneys  paid  as  an  fxeraption  ftrom  military  duty,  and  5  per 
cent,  on  sale  of  Govern tnent- lands.  The  amount  of  the  productive  achool-fUad,  on  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1871,  was  $2,189,486.28  and  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1872.  $0,482,771.28,  showing  an  increase  in  tho 
productive  fund  of  $100,283  during  tho  year. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGUESS. 

The  State-superintendcDt  of  public  instruction  reports  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  substantial  progress  in  every  department  of  the  educational  system. 

"  From  nearly  every  part  of  the  State  cheering  evidence  comes  of  the  increasing  in- 
telligence as  well  as  prosperity  of  the  people ;  of  a  deeper  interest  taken  by  them  in 
the  common  schools ;  of  a  pressing  demand  for  more  experienced  teachers ;  of  a  higher 
standard  erected  and  maintained  l>y  county -superintendents  in  their  examinations ;  of 
a  larger  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes }  of  the  building  of  more  convenient 
school-houses,  provided  with  better  seats  and  more  abundant  apparatus  than  the  old 
ones,  and  of  improvement  in  school-house-grounds. 

^*  The  unmistakable  evidences  of  improvement  are  the  erection  of  new  houses,  re- 
seating others,  procuring  apparatus,  maps,  &c.,  more  frequent  inquiries  for  the  best 
teachers,  a  willingness  to  pay  such  for  their  labor,  and  a  very  high  appreciation  of 
teachers'  institutes." 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

"The  whole  number  reported  by  the  county-superintendents  (not  including  joint  dis- 
tricts) is  4,145.  Adding  50  for  Jackson  County,  which  reported  48  last  year,  the  whole 
number  of  ordinary  districts  is  4,195,  an  increase  of  106.  The  number  of  parts  of  dis- 
tricts returned  is  2,042,  making,  by  the  usual  estimate  of  two  and  a  quarter  parts  to  a 
district.  908  Joint  districts,  or  only  four  more  tiian  last  year.  The  whole  numoer  of  dis- 
tricts, therefore,  not  including  those  cities  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
conn ty-superintenden  ts,  is  5,103.  Last  year  the  number,  excluding  the  cities,  was  4,993, 
so  that  the  increase  in  <listricts  is  110.  It  seems  useless  to  classify  the  cities  as  districts. 
The  number  of  cities  now  reporting  independently  is  19.  The  wards  of  a  city  are  in 
some  degree  analogous  to  a  school-district,  as  each  ward  usually  has  its  school.  The 
numl)er  of  wards  in  the  cities  above  referred  to  is  about  90,  which,  added  to  the  above 
110,  would  give  200." 

CHILDREN  OVER  4  AND  UNDER  20. 

"  The  number  reported  is  423,717,  an  increase  from  last  year  of  only  2,769.  Dnring 
the  previous  year  the  apparent  increase  was  8,467."    Total  for  two  yaars,  11,236. 

CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL-AGE    IN    DISTRICTS  WHICH  MAINTAINED  SCHOOL  FOUR  OR  FIVE 

MONTHS. 

The  number  reported  under  this  head  is  422,045,  which  is  only  1,672  less  than  the 
whole  number  of  school-age,  indicating  that  few  districts  fiviled  to  maintain  school 
five  or  more  months. 

TOTAL  ATTENDANCE. 

After  making  some  corrections  in  the  returns  and  adding  3,102  pupils  for  the  cities 
of  Berlin,  Oshkosb,  and  Stevens  Point,  the  whole  number  of  persons  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  the  past  year  is  found  to  be  270,292,  which  is  5,007  more  than  attended  the 
previous  year  and  more  than  double  the  increase  of  school-children.  The  number  at- 
tending between  4  and  20  is  266,789,  leaving  3,403  as  the  number  under  4  or  over  20 
in  attendance.  Tabulating  all  classes  of  pupils,  the  following  is  the  result  for  1871  and 
1872: 


Namber  reported  an  attending  public  schools 

Nnrober  reported  as  attending  private  schools 

Number  reported  as  attending  academies  and  collect. 
Namber  estimated  for  benevolent  institntioDS 


Total 285,955  292.343 


"  The  number  of  pupils  elsewhere  tabulated  as  attending  private  schools,  and  not  reg- 
istered in  public  schools,  is  11,920  ;  but  to  this  number  should  be  added  about  6,000  for 
Milwaukee.  400  for  Madison,  and  700  for  Watertown,  making  a  total  of  18,020.  Allow- 
ing 7,500  as  the  number  of  school-children  in  attendance  upon  some  sort  of  school,  but 
in  no  way  reported,  the  aggregate  is  292,343,  leaving  apparently  131,374  persona  of 
school-age  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school." 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  WAGES. 

"  The  whole  number  of  teachers  required  is  5,881,  or  forty-four  more  than  last  year. 
The  number  employed  some  part  of  the  year  was  9,267,  an  increase  of  81  over  last  year. 

"The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  not  including  the  independent  cities,  is 
$43.33  per  mouth,  a  gain  of  $1.93  from  last  year.  The  wages  for  female  teachers  out  of 
the  cities  is  $27.04,  a  decrease  of  58  cents. 

"  In  the  cities  thoaveragewagesof  male  teachers  has  decreased  from  $1,053  per  annnm 
to  $982,  while  those  of  female  teachers  have  advanced  from  $367  to  $376.  There  is  a 
growing  disposition  in  the  cities  to  retain  those  ladies  who  give  satisfaption  in  the 
schools  and  to  advance  their  wages  with  increase  of  experience.^tjzed  by  vjOOQIC 
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The  whole  nnmber  of  teachers'  certificates  issued,  exclusive  of  State-certificates  and 
of  those  issued  in  the  cities,  was  7,383,  which  is  151  more  than  the  number  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  * 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

"Outside  the  independent  cities,  the  number  of  schools  with  two  departments  is  151, 
a  decrease  of  17 ;  but  the  number  with  three  or  more  departments  is  142,  or  44  more 
than  last  year.  Attention  is  ajjain  called  to  the  fact  that  graded  schools  could 
be  much  more  extensively  introduced  in  the  rural  districts,  under  the  town-system. 
Estimating  the  cities  to  embrace  217  graded  schools,  or  one  for  each  school-house  re- 
ported, the  whole  number  in  the  State  is  410,  an  increase  of  25." 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

"  The  whole  number  returned  is  4,979.  The  number  reported  last  year  was  4,933, 
showing  an  increase  of  46.  The  amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing  was 
$294,345,  or  about  $10,853  less  than  last  year.  The  nnmber  of  good  school -houses 
increases  every  year.  Among  the  finest  completed  during  the  last  school-year  are 
those  at  Monroe  and  Black  River  Falls,  each  valued,  with  the  site,  at  $25,000.  The 
school-houses  of  the  State  will  accommodate  312,612  pupils,  which  is  111,105  less  than 
the  whole  number  of  school-age  and  entitled  to  attend  school,  but  42,320  more  than 
the  whole  attendance." 

Besides  the  houses  built,  many  school-yards  have  been  inclosed,  and  outhouses  put 
in  good  condition.  But  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  According  to 
President  McGregor,  there  are  still  over  3,000  school-houses  in  the  State  not  well  in- 
closed or  not  inclosed  at  all,  while  few  of  the  actual  inclosures  contain  any  trees, 
flowers,  or  vines.  As  to  the  practicability  of  such  attractive  adornment,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  example  of  Racine  College,  where  the  grounds  are  kept  as  neat  as  any 
garden  by  interesting  the  young  men  thetnjselves  in  this  good  work  and  allowing  them 
to  have  each  his  own  little  pl&t  of  ground  to  care  for. 


SUMMARY  OP  GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

• 

1871. 

1872. 

Incrcaso. 

Whole  number  of  diatrictB  in  the  State,  not  including  citieg 

4.493 

4,938 

420, 948 

418, 358 
262,947 

265,285 

155 

20, 546, 904 

20, 627, 575 

848,200 

17,267 

230 

155 

5,837 

9,168 

$41  40 

$27  62 

$105  30 

$36  70 

4,886 

4.933 

310.292 

3,705 

1,353 

605 

2,957 

$75,000 

5.103 

4,989 

423, 717 

422, 045 
266.789 

270,292 

153 

19, 663, 667 

19,929,416 

801,007 

18,020 

213 

199 

5,881 

9.267 

f43  33 

$27  04 

$98  20 

$37  60 

4,296 

4,979 

312,612 

3.733 

1,392 

656 

3,497 

$75,000 

110 
51 

Number  of  ciiildren  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age  in  the  State. . . 

Number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20  in  diatrictn  maintaining 

iichoolii  five  Of  more  months  ... 

2,769 
3,687 

Number  over  4  and  under  20  who  havo  attended  school 

3,842 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  attended  the  public 
Bcboolii durinsr the  vear  .     ...r  ..,^rr..-rT^,--r--^-T^ t--t 

5,007 

Average  nnmber  of  days  a  school  was  maintained,  (estimated) 

Number  of  days'  attendance  of  pupils  over  4  and  under  20 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  different  pupils  during  the 
year 

•   *2 

♦883,237 

"^698, 159 

Number  of  days  schools  have  been  taught  by  qualified  teachers.... 
Nnmber  of  pupils  who  have  attended  private  schools 

*47, 193 
753 

Nnmber  of  tjchools  with  two  departments. ........  ................ 

*17 

Nnmber  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments 

44 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools...... l 

44 

Nnmber  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  during  the  year . . 

$1  93 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  country 

$0  58 

Averaire  monthly  wacres  of  male  teachers  in  the  cltv  .............. 

*$7  10 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  city.  ............ 

$0  90 

Nnmber  of  schools  visited  by  the  county-superintendents 

690 

Number  of  Dublic-school-houses  in  the  State  ..      ...         .......... 

46 

Number  of  pupils  the  Bchool-ho^sefl  will  accommodate  t  ....T^.r-r-- 

2,326 

Number  of  sites  containing  l^ss  than  one  acre r 

28 

Number  of  sites  well  inclosed 

34 

Nnmber  of  school^houses  built  of  brick  or  stono. .................. 

51 

Number  of  school-houses  with  outhouses  In  good  condition 

Hlffh^t  valuation  of  school-house  and  site  ...  .     .....     .......... 

540 

♦Decrease. 
ABSTRACTS  OF  COUNTY-REPORTS. 

In  Barron  County  school-houses  have  been  built  and  schools  maintained  in  many 
districts  that  could  not  have  supported  them  previously. 

In  Brown  County,  exclusive  of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  there  are  five 
fj^raded  schools.  Out  of  150  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  100  received  them. 
Four  new  school-buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year  and  four  more  are  to  be. 

In  Buffalo  County  excellent  new  school-houses  have  been  built  in  five  districts  and 
more  projected. 

In  Columbia  County  fault  is  found  with  some  dilapidated  school-houses,  the  use  of 
roads  for  play -grounds,  and  the  hiring  of  cheap  teachers.  Still  some  school-houses  havd 
been  built  in  the  county  during  the  year  that  are  creditable  to  the  lofiaiities  iniwhich 
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they  stand.  Modem  improyements  have  been  introdnoed  in  seating  and  ventilating 
and  several  old  school-houses  have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  Out  of  490  applicants 
for  teachers'  certificates,  only  70  per  cent,  passed. 

In  Dane  County,  out  of  560  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  about  40  per  cent, 
received  them.  Educational  prospects  are  said  to  be  brightening  here,  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  experienced  teaoners  and  a  willingness  to  pay  them  living  wages.  Miser- 
able old  shells,  that  have  disgraced  too  many  districts,  nave  given  place  to  better  and 
more  convenient  buildings.  In  many  districts  they  have  added  to  the  attractions  of 
the  school-houses  by  inclosing  tlie  grounds  and  planting  ont  shade-trees. 

In  Dodge  County,  out  of  333  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  109  have  been 
Tweeted. 

In  Eau  Claire  County  there  has  been  an  efifort  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications 
of  teachers.  A  commendable  interest  is  manifested  by  the  people  in  raising  money  to 
Ibluild  school-houses,  even  in  the  country  districts. 

In  Fond  du  Lac  County,  of  225  appJicants,  only  110  received  teachers'  certificates. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  school-houses  are  creditable  structures,  and  many  would  be 
an  honor  to  wealthy  and  populous  communities.  One  school-house  has  been  built. 
There  are  six  graded  schools  that  will  compare  favorablv  with  any  in  the  State.  This 
county  is  well  represented  in  the  State  normal  schools,  sixteen  pupils  having  been  nom- 
inated for  admission  thereto— twelve  at  Oshkosh  and  four  at  Whitewater. 

In  Grant  County  392  certificates  have  been  granted  to  applicants  for  teachers'  posi- 
tions, less  than  one-fourth  of  the  applicants  having  been  rejected.  The  normal  schools  are 
said  to  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a 
perceptible  advance  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  in  the  interest  manifested  in 
relation  to  common-school-education. 

In  Juneau  County  the  schools  in  the  villages  of  New  Lisbon,  Mauston,  and  Neoedah 
are  said  to  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  the  neighboring  villages  in  the 
State.  Of  the  county-schools,  many  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  doing  good 
work.  Four  of  the  districts  of  this  county  sustain  graded  schools.  One  hundn:d  and 
one  certificates  were  granted  to  applicants  for  teachers'  positions. 

In  Kenosha  County,  the  school-interest«  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Three  new  scbool-houseshave  been  built  and  furnished,  while  many  of  the  old  ones  have 
been  repaired.  Of  140^  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  only  83  received  them. 
The  names  of  all  pupils  who  are  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  and  who  are  correct  in  de- 
pjortment,  are  recorded  on  a  roll  of  honor,  which  is  published  monthly  in  The  Educa- 
tional. 

'  In  La  Crosse  County  many  of  the  old  school-houses  have  been  refitted  and  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching  has  been  raised. 

In  Marathon  County  two  new  school-houses  have  been  built  and  another  is  pro- 
jected.   The  schools  are  reported  to  be  steadily  progressing. 

In  Marquette  County  there  are  evidences  of  gradual  improvement.  Of  90  applicants 
who  were  examined,  only  53  received  certificates.  Several  new  school-houses  have  been 
completed  and  one  or  two  more  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  winter. 

In  Milwaukee  County,  out  of  76  applicants,  59Teceived  teachers'  certificates.  Groat 
interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  people  in  building  substantial  and  commodious 
school-houses,  nearly  one-third  being  built  of  brick. 

In  Monroe  County  two  frame  school-houses  have  been  erected  and  in  the  more 
wealthy  districts  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to  replace  the  old  structures  with  new 
and  improved  buildings.  There  are  two  graded  schools,  one  at  Sparta  and  one  at 
Tomah.  The  monthly  reports  of  the  teachers  have  induced  better  organization  and 
systematic  management  of  the  schools  and  have  caused  teachers  to  fe^  an  accounta- 
bility that  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  Of  159  applicants,  90  received  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. 

In  Pepin  County  improvement  is  reported  in  the  way  of  caring  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  New  houses  have  been  built  and  new  fumituio 
substituted  for  the  old. 

In  Polk  County,  of  62  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  56  received  them.  Thir- 
teen school-houses  have  been  built.  Much  of  the  school-work  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement compared  with  that  of  previous  years. 

In  Racine  County  a  good  degree  of  process  is  reported.  Three  new  school-houses 
have  been  erected,  each  arranged  and  furnished  in  modem  style,  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  building  others. 

In  Richland  County  improvement  is  reported  in  the  erection  of  new  school-houses, 
reseating  others,  procuring  apparatus,  &c.,  and  a  willingness  to  pay  good  teachers  for 
their  labor.  Fine  school-houses  are  being  built.  Of  180  applicants  at  the  spring-ex- 
amination, 144  received  certificates,  51  of  them  beihg  limited.  Of  118  appUcauts  at 
the  fall-examination,  77  received  certificates,  26  of  them  being  limited. 

In  Sauk  County  the  eflforts  of  many  of  the  teachers  to  attain  better  qualifications,, 
as  exhibited  by  their  attendance  upon  institutes,  have  resulted  in  the  acquirement  of 
a  good  degree  of  skill  in  teaching.    The  schools  are  said  to  be  progressing. 

In  Sheboygan  County  the  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.    Good 
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vagee  are  beioff  paid  to  teachers,  and  the  result  is  that  a  better  class  of  teachers  is  be- 
mg  employed.  Mauy  school-hoases  have  been  erected,  the  one  in  the  village  of  She- 
box  gau  Falls  being  the  most  costly. 

In  Trempealean  Connty  a  few  scbool-hooses  have  been  bnilt  or  partially  finished  in 
new  districts,  while  in  the  older  districts  progress  has  been  made  in  building,  improv- 
ing grounds,  fencing,  and  furnishing.  Sevenu  village-schools  have  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions as  to  render  it  necessary  to  grade  them  at  no  distant  day.  There  is  a  more 
general  call  for  superior  teachers.    Eighty-nine  certificates  have  been  granted. 

In  Vernon  County  the  schools  are  rej^rted  as  prosperous  and  the  teachers  are  com- 
mended for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  Walworth  County  the  institute  and  teachers'  meetings  nave  proved  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  schools.  The  graded  schools  deserve  special  mention  ;  their  innuence  on 
the  mixed  schools  is  helpful.  Some  school-houses  have  been  built  and  others  are  con- 
templated. 

In  Waushara  County  the  schools  have  made  steady  progress ;  154  certificates  to 
teach  have  been  issued  to  applicants.  One  school-house  has  been  built  and  a  number 
repaired. 

In  Winnebago  County  the  schools  are  reported  to  be  prosperous  and  successful. 
About  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  applying  for  teachers'  certificates  received  them. 
There  are  seven  graded  village-schools,  taugnt  by  able  teachers.  The  influence  of  the 
normal  school  at  Oshkosh  is  being  felt  more  and  more,  as  teachers  seek  to  obtain  the 
thorough  drill  there  given.  The  two  teachers'  associations  have  held  meetings  during 
the  winter-  and  spring-terms  once  in  four  weeks,  with  good  resul^-^.  Marked  change 
are  being  made  in  the  school- houses.  Two  new  ones  have  been  built  and  others  are 
being  erected,  while  several  houses  have  been  repaired  and  the  school-grounds  in  many 
districts  have  been  inclosed  and  improved. 

In  Wood  County  a  decided  change  has  taken  place.  Oood  teachers  are  wanted  and 
good  wages  paid  them.  A  teacherr  association  was  held  in  February,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  a  school-officers' 
convention  was  held  a  few  days  later  at  the  same  place.  Use  of  the  press  has  been 
made  to  circulate  educational  matters  and  to  urge  upon  the  public  such  measures  as 
seemed  necessanr  and  important.  The  city  of  Grand  Rapids  voted  to  raise  by  tax 
$10,000,  to  be  added  to  the  ''  Howe  fund"  of  $10,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  high-school- 
bnilding. 

With  some  abatements  and  exceptions  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  these  county- 
reports  show  progress,  new  school-houses,  better  teachers,  deepening  interest  in  school- 
work,  and  increasing  readiness  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  it — in  some  instances 
a  willingness  to  encourage  better  teaching  by  offers  of  higher  pay.  From  the  towns 
the  reports  indicate  the  same  advance.  At  Mineral  Point  the  school-buildings  have 
been  made  sufficient  to  accommodate  not  only  all  the  pupils  in  the  city,  but  also  those 
of  higher  grade  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  nigh  schools  there  have  raised 
their  standard,  too,  adding  Latin  and  German  to  their  former  English  course.  At 
Oconto  the  cause  of  education  is  said  to  be  well  on  the  advance,  provision  being  made 
for  more  school-room,  as  the  school-census  outnumbers,  by  hundreds,  that  of  last  year. 
In  Portage  the  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  teachers  to  be 
paid  in  cash  at  the  expiration  of  each  ten  weeks. 

SBCONDART  INSTRUCTION. 

Five  institutions  of  this  class  have  been  reported,  viz :  Evansville  Seminary  j  Ger- 
man and  English  Academy,  Milwaukee ;  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha;  Rochester  Seminarv; 
and  Santa  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  Mound;  the  first  reporting  152  students,  the 
second  334,  the  third  66,  the  fourth  85,  and  the  fifth  118. 

(For  further  information,  see  statistical  tables  at  end  of  volume.) 

PREPARATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Way  land  University,  at  Beaver  Dam,  and  Milwaukee  Academy  are  preparing  98  stu- 
dents for  college ;  53  are  enga^d  in  classic  and  45  in  scientific  stuaies,  of  whom  18 
are  in  senior-,  20  in  junior-,  ^  in  middle  or  third,  and  37  ifi  fourth-grade-classes. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  there  are  four  in  the  State :  one  in  Platterville,  one  in  Whitewater,  one  in 
Oshkosh,  and  one  (not  in  full  operation  at  the  date  of  the  report)  in  River  Falls. 
Each  assembly-district  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  six  representatives  in  the  normal 
schools.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  declare  their  purpose  to  be  to  fit  them- 
selves for  tne  profession  of  teaching,  and  actually  to  teach  in  the  ])ublic  schools  of  the 
State.  No  person  is  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  school  in 
which  such  diploma  is  granted  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than  19  years  of  age. 

At  Platterville  the  students  are  reported  to  be,  as  a  general  thing,  earnest  in  their 
work  and  to  be  making  good  improvement  of  their  time  and  opportunities.  The  appa- 
ratus and  fixtures  of  the  school  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  December,  1872,  was  ^.  , 
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At  Wliitewater  every  available  seat  has  been  occupied  and  every  energj  of  the  fac- 
ulty taxed,  221  stndeuts  being  registered  in  the  normal  department  and  141  in  the 
training-department.  Among  other  subjects  treated*  have  been  school-architecture, 
ventilation,  and  kindred  themes.  The  building  and  grounds  have  been  improved,  and 
large  additions  made  to  the  philosophic  apparatus  and  to  the  laboratory  and  museum. 
A  teacher  of  light  gymnastics  is  connected  with  the  school. 

At  Oshkosh,  where  the  school  is  of  recent  establishment,  70  have  been  in  attendance 
and  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  during  some  portion  of  the  year.*  A  fine  philo- 
sophic and  chemic  cabinet  has  b^n  purchased  and  a  reference-library  and  miner- 
alogic  cabinet  are  to  be  added. 

"Measures  have  been  taken  to  have  the  normal  schools  brought  into  harmonious  re- 
lations with  the  university  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  by  suggesting  to 
the  various  faculties  the  practicability  of  making  the  courses  of  study  parallel  in  the 
university  and  the  normal  schools  up  to  the  junior-  or  senior-year  in  the  department  of 
arts  in  the  university,  so  that  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  may  graduate  from  the 
university  after  completing  the  remaining  course  of  study.  The  plan  seems  to  be  en- 
tirelv  feasible  and  will  doubtless  be  adopted  in  due  time.  This  will  be  another  step 
in  tne  advance  towards  the  realization  of  the  long-wished-for  knity  in  the  school 
system  advocated  by  the  best  educators." 

Besides  the  State  normal  schools  there  is  in  Racine  City  a  normal  school  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  which  holds  an  annual  session 
of  two  weeks  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  school-year,  and  during  that  year  a 
seasioii  every  Saturday,  excepting  on  Saturdays  prescribed  as  holidays  by  the  school- 
board.  Teachers  are  required  to  attend  all  the  sessions  regularly  and  punctually  and 
to  be  prepared  to  recite  lessons  assigned  by  the  principal. 

UNIVBKSITY  OP  WISCONSIN. 

According  to  the  report  of  General  C.  S.  Hamilton,  president  of  the  board  of  regenta, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Under  the  efficient 
management  of  the  president.  Rev.  J.  H.  Twombly,  D.D.,  assisted  by  an  able  faculty, 
the  number  of  students  is  greater  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  higher  than  at  any 
previous  period. 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  young  ladies  for  acquiring  a  thoroqgh  education,  the 
option  being  given  them  of  reciting  ^one  or  with  students  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  law  passed  in  the  legislative  session  of  1871-72,  bringing  the  university  into 
vital  relations  with  the  public  schools,  has  been  already  of  great  benefit  to  the  univer- 
sity and  to  the  graded  schools.  In  many  places  the  additional  studies  are  being  taught, 
to  correspond  with  the  requirements  of  the  faculty,  and  ten  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  have  been  admitted  to  the  college-classes,  the  first  fhiito  of  a  great  future  har- 
vest. 

The  report  of  the  regents  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  states  also  that  the 
female-college-building  provided  for  by  the  legislature  in  1870  has  been  entirely  com- 
pleted and  mrmally  opened  to  lady  students.  That  the  advantages  of  such  a  building 
IB  connection  with  the  university  are  appreciated  by  the  public,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  with  the  opening  of  the  fall-term  the  building  was  occupied  to  ito  full  ca- 
paci^  by  lady  students  and  room  for  many  more  wanted.  The  accommodations  of 
the  building  are  sufficient  for  eighty  students,  with  room  for  the  lady  teachers.  It  is 
insufficient  for  present  needs,  and  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  people  to  see  the  require- 
ments of  the  organic  law  fulfilled,  the  building  will  have  to  oe  Qplarged  at  no  distant 
day. 

In  the  management  of  this  branch  of  the  university  the  regents  have  endeavoced  not 
only  to  carry  out  that  provision  of  the  organic  law  which  requires  that  female  stu- 
dents shall  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  university,  but  they  have  also  conceded  to 
them  the  privilege  of  a  distinct  ladies'  education.  The  sexes  are  not  required  to  recite 
together,  but  a  preference  in  this  respect,  noquested  by  parents  and  students,  is  granted 
to  the  ladies,  and  competition  for  all  the  honors  of  the  university  is  open  alike  to  both 
male  and  female  students.    * 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall-term  of  1872  the  total  number  of  students  present  at  the 
nniversitv  was  &5,  of  whom  142  were  females.  When  this  is  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  ^een  the  cause  of  rejection  of  many 
applicants,  it  shows,  not  only  a  steady  growth  in  numbers,  but  oheenng  evidenoe  of 
improvement  in  the  true  direction. 

Prof.  Kerr  states,  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  that  at  the  examinatioii 
for  admission  to  the  several  departments  of  the  university  the  average  attainments  of 
the  candidates  were  considerably  above  those  shown  on  any  previous  occasion.  On 
arranging  their  plans  of  study,  after  the  examination  was  completed,  more  young  men 
than  usual  decided  in  favor  of  the  Jong  course.  Three  ladies  also  entered  the  lists  for 
honors  in  the  college  6f  letters,  and  commenced  with  good  prospects  of  success. 

*At  ft  convention  of  snperintendents  ftnd  prinoipals,  held  in  Madison,  Deoember,  187S.  tfao  nmnber  ba 
this  sohool,  indoding  58  in  the  preparatory  department  and  70  oat  teaohing,  waa  reported  to  be  SBt. 
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CONNRCTION  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  bis  report  of  1870,  SaperiDtendent  Fallows  expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  the 
preparatonr  department  of  the  State-nniversity  ought  to  be  abolished  and  the  work 
done  by  it  oe  remitted  to  the  academies  and  hi  eh  schools  of  the  State.  In  the  report 
for  1871,  this  opinion  was  again  expressed  with  more  detail  and  emphasis,  the  graded 
schools  of  the  State  being  then  included  with  the  high  schools ;  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  university  should  furnish  to  all  such  schools  a  list  of  the  studies  required  for 
admission  to  the  different  collegiate  departments,  with  the  per  cent,  to  be  attained  in 
each.  That  done,  it  was  further  proposed  that  the  graduates  of  these  State-schools 
ahoald  be  admitted,  on  the  certificates  of  their  principals,  into  the  college-classes  for 
which  the^  were  prepared,  without  further  examination  and  without  an^  charge  for 
tuition  during  their  stay  at  the  university.  It  was  held  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan,  jrith  the  addition  of  a  publication  of  the  names  of  these  students,  would  have  a 
healthily  stimulant  effect  upon  the  schools,  would  **  make  the  principals  vie  with  each 
other  as  to  the  quiUity  and  quantity  of  the  students  sent  to  the  university,"  and  would 
awaken  in  parents  a  new  interest  in  the  schools,  as  enabling  them  to  prepare  their 
children  for  collegiate  studies  without  sending  them  from  home. 

After  considerable  debate  respecting  this  proposal  among  the  principals  of  public 
schools  and  members  of  the  faculty  and  regents  of  the  university,  the  plan  was  acceded 
to,  and  in  March,  1872,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  all  graduates  of  any  graded 
school  of  the  State,  who  should  have  passed  an  examination  at  such  school  satisfactory 
to  the  fjAcnlty  of  the  universitv  for  admission  into  the  sub-fresh  man-class  and  colleg:e- 
claraes  of  the  university,  should  be  at  once  and  at  all  times  entitled  to  free  tuition  in 
all  the  colleges  of  the  university. 

It  was  directed  that  the  examinations  in  these  cases  should  be  in  writing ;  that  a 
certain  defined  number  of  questions  should  be  submitted  on  each  study ;  that  orthog- 
raphy and  penmanship  should  be  determined  from  the  written  papers ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal should  examine  the  papers  and  mark  them  on  a  scale  of  100,  candidates  obtaining 
at  least  76  in  each  study  and  an  average  of  at  least  85 ;  and  that  then  the  principid 
should  forward  to  the  president  of  the  university  the  questions,  the  written  answers 
of  the  candidate,  and  a  certificate  that  the  papers  had  been  prepared  under  his  super- 
vision, and,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  in  an  entirely  fair  way. 

To  the  objections  that  the  standard  of  adnissiou  to  the  university  might  be  lowered 
if  so  many  schools  were  to  be  made  preparatory  to  it,  and  that  discrimination  would  be 
made  in  &vor  of  students  from  the  public  schools,  if  free  tuition  should  be  given  them, 
answer  was  made  that  the  faculty  of  the  university  would  always  have  the  matter  of 
standard  in  their  own  hands  and  that  the  principle  of  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  tui- 
tion was  already  recognized  in  the  public-school-system,  so  that  no  injustice  would  be 
done  by  an  extension  of  the  thing. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law,  47  students  have  been  admitted,  under  its  provisions, 
to  the  university,  (11  in  1872  and  36  in  1873,)  and  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
thinks  that  the  good  effects  anticipated  have  been  fairly  realized. 

COLLEGES  AND  XTNIVERSmES. 

The  followiuf^  institutions  have  reported  to  the  State-superintendent  in  compliance 
with  law :  Beloit  College,  Galesville  University,  Lawrence  University,  Milton  College, 
Milwaukee  Female  College,  Racine  College,  Ripon  College,  and  Wisconsin  Female  Col- 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  most  important  statistics  for  the 
past  two  years,  showing  a  large  increase  of  younger  students  and  a  decrease  of  irregu- 
lar students : 


1871. 


1872. 


Number  of  colleges  reported,  (not  Indodiog  State-nniTenlty) 7 

Namberof  memberB  of  faenltios 63 

Nnmber  gradaated  at  laBt  oonunencement 6) 

Total  number  who  have  graduated 418 

Ntnnberof  stodentB  in  wnior'Classef 47 

Nnmberof  vtadenta  in  Jnnlor*claf8e8 78 

Humber  of  »tadent8  in  tophomore-clafset 103 

Nnmberof  stndenti in fineahman-claafles 115 

Hamberof  ftodenta  not  in  regolar  clanes 313 

Knmber  of  ftadenti  In  preparatory  departmenti 495 

Total  nnmber  in  the  institctlons  reported 1,151 

number  of  acres  owned  by  the  inititutioni 4,829 

Estimated  cash- value  of  lands $119,900  00 

Estimated  eash-Taloe  of  buildings 282,500  00 

Amount  of  endowment- Ainds,  except  noal  estate 203,256  00 

▲mount  of  income  from  tuition 20,090  71 

Afflonnt  of  income  firom  otiber  sourees 69,198  73 


79 


73 

93 

115 

153 

269 

894 

2.308 

4,086 

$135, 700  00 

371,000  00 

213,205  00 

25,952  09 

22,978  00 
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Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 


Namei  of  uniTenilties  and 
colleges. 


Number  of 
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Beloit  College 

Galesville  University 

Lawrence  University  .... 

Milton  College 

Northwestern  Unlvendty . 

Pio  Nono  College 

Racine  College 

Ripon  College 

St.  John's  College 

University  of  Wisconsin . . 


93 
105 
281 
185 
132 

SO 
183 
272 
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35 


$225^000 
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198,203 
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65,000 
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$92,000 
13,000 

125.350 
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65,000 


$90.000  9115.000  $10,500 
10,000  


4,225 
30,000 


10,000 
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4,225 


0 

50,000 
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38,000 


216.519 


900 
3,508 
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$7,000  7.130 
2.15«  4.500 
6,338  6.500 
2,830^  1.800 
7,500  2.000 
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15.156 


75.329  2,800 
3.00D 
3.800 
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*  Five  parUally. 
STATISTICS  OP  ALUMNI  OF  BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

In  a  late  namber  of  The  Monthly,  published  by  the  etndents  of  Beloit  College,  we 
have  a  statement  which  goes  to  show  the  issues  of  college-education.  It  says :  *^  Of 
the  200  alumni  of  our  college,  nearly  all  axe  engaged  in  or  are  studying  for  some  one 
of  the  four  professions.  More  than  one-third  are  clergymen;  oue-hfth,  lawyers; 
thirteen,  physicians ;  while  about  twenty-five  fill  the  chairs  of  editors'  and  teachers. 
Now  and  then  we  find  one  who  has  taken  up  some  substantial  work,  such  as  that  of  a 
manufacturer  or  business-man :  but  only  two,  it  seems,  are  following  farming."  As  to 
the  last  point,  the  agricultural  colleges  will  probably  soon  make  a  decided  change, 
elevating  farming  to  the  dignity  of  a  scientific  pursuit,  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
most  cultivated  intellect.  As  to  the  tendency  of  the  college-bred  towards  what  have 
been  esteemed  the  learned  professions,  the  scientific  schools  will  likewise  show  their 
influence  ere  long.  But  probably  the  statement  here  made  may  be  taken  as  exhibiting 
the  general  drift  of  college-trainiog  as  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  and,  as  for  the  colleges 
of  arts  or  academic  departments  of  the  universities,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  all  the  future. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Milwaukee  Female  College,  at  Milwaukee,  and  Wisconsin. Female  College,  at  Fox 
Lake,  report  an  aggregate  of  262  pupils,  74  in  preparatory  and  44  in  collegiate  studies. 
Milwaukee  Female  College,  with  6  professors  and  instructors,  has  15  pupils  in  the 
freshman-,?  in  the  sophomore-,  18  in  the  junior-,  and  4  in  the  senior-years,  and  74  in  the 
preparatory  department.  Wisconsin  Female  College  reports  the  total  attendance  of 
pupils  as  70 ;  the  collegiate  department  not  yet  classified.  It  has  a  chemic  laboratory, 
a  small  natural-history-museum,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  600  volumes.  Music— 
both  vocal  and  instrumental— drawing,  German,  and  French  form  a  part  of  the  coarse 
of  study. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  far  prof essional  instructian. 
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INSTTTUTB  FOR   THB  BLIND. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  an  attendanoe  greater  than  that  of  any  previons  one 
and  by  increased  efficiency  of  the  indnstrial  department ;  76  pupils  have  been  present, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  been  connected  with  each  of  the  three  departments  of  lit- 
erature, music,  and  handicraft.  Two  choirs  have  been  maintained  and  maoy  pupils 
have  received  private  voice-culture.  An  orchestra  of  fifteen  pieces  has  been  supported. 
In  the  industrial  department  the  seating  of  cane-seated  chairs  has  been  introduced. 
A  change  of  policy,  by  which  the  foreman  of  the  shop  is  made  partially  dependent  upon 
its  pecuniary  success  for  his  compensation,  seems  to  secure  greater  economy,  thorough- 
ness, and  more  rapid  progress  than  the  former  system.  To  this  department  a  &w 
adults  have  been  admitted.  The  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  providing  for  ob- 
taining a  census  of  blind  children,  has  resulted  in  securing  the  attendance  here  of  some 
of  whose  existence  the  superintendent  had  no  knowledge  and  who  bad  themselves 
not  known  of  the  existence  of  an  institution  for  their  benefit.  The  institution  is  open, 
free  of  expense  for  board  or  tuition,  to  all  blind  persons  or  persons  with  defective  vis- 
ion, between  the  ages  of  8  and  21,  who  are  legal  residents  of  Wisconsin. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THB  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  164  being  the  number 
connected  with  the  scnool  during  the  year.  The  school  is  in  need  of  enlarged  accom- 
modations, the  present  edifice  being  only  large  enough  to  accommodate  150.  Tuition 
is  furnished  by  the  State.  The  medium  of  instruction  is  the  sign-language.  The  re- 
vision of  the  school-law  places  the  maximum  school-period  for  ordinary  pupils  at  five 
years ;  and  in  cases  where  promise  is  given  that  more  time  would  be  of  special  advan- 
tage an  additional  period  may  be  allowed. 

SOLDIERS'  orphans'  HOME. 

^  On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1872,  there  were  207  children  in  the  "  Home."  Since 
March  las**,  the  public-school-system  of  discipline,  classification,  drill,  &c.,  has  been 
introduced  and  followed  and  normal-trained  teachers  secured.  Last  June  a  class  of 
ten  pupils  passed  a  creditable  examination  for  admission  to  a  normal  school. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  managers  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  boys  report  as  follows  :  whole 
number  in  school  since  July,  1860,  900 :  present  number,  275.  Besides  the  main  build- 
ing occupied  for  school-purposes  and  the  residence  for  officers  and  employ^,  there  are 
six  family-buildings  and  two  shop-buildings.  Since  the  legislature  of  1870  limited 
the  commitment  to  boys,  the  State  has  had  no  provision  for  wayward  girls.  The  av- 
erage time  of  detention  has  been  between  two  and  three  years,  depending  principally 
on  the  conduct  of  the  boy  and  the  character  of  the  home  to  which  he  is  to  go.  The 
family-system  is  still  successfully  continued.  The  school  is  graded  into  five  depart- 
ments, in  which  all  the  branches  of  a  common-school-education  are  taught.  As  a  rule, 
the  boys  do  not  make  great  advance  in  scholarly  attainments ;  still,  there  are  many 
marked  exceptions.  A  farm  of  233  acres  is  worked  by  them.  The  products  of  their  la- 
bor are  mainly  consumed  in  the  institution,  the  willow-broom  and  cane  seating  mann- 
£Eictnre8  being  the  principal  exceptions. 

WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  board  of  managers  notes,  first,  an  unusual  and  unexpected  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  inmates.^  An  increase  certainly  was  expected,  but  not  such  as  has  been  realized. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  one  unfamiliar  with  this  class  of  institutions  a  clear  idea 
of  the  consequences  growing  out  of  this  inflnx.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  newly 
committed  boys,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  send  away  many  who  ought  to  have 
been  retained.  Those  sent  away  were  selecte<l  from  among  the  boys  furthest  adv:vnced 
in  reformation  of  character  and  in  ability  to  aid  in  their  own  maintenance ;  but,  after 
all,  the  necessities  of  the  case  furnished  the  reason  for  removing  them,  rather  than  any 
fitness  in  themselves  to  justify  it.  Of  course,  they  were  among  the  older  and  larger 
boys.  Sending  them  away  lessens  the  working  power  of  the  school  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. Average  of  age,  depnortment,  tone  of  manners^  the  general  physique  of  the 
school,  all  are  lowered,  and  visitors  are  at  once  struck  with  the  thought  that  a  school 
which  has  been  in  existence  so  long  ought  to  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  improvement 
than  it  can  with  the  new  and  younger  recruits  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing made  no  provision  for  the  changed  condition  of  things. 

The  boys  in  the  school  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  averaged  a  little  below  14  years 
of  age  ;  those  committed  since  average  12^  years  of  age ;  as  their  numbers  increase, 
their  ages  decrease.  The  rooms  are  generally  so  crowded  as  to  hinder  or  seriously 
embarrass  all  attempts  to  preserve  order  or  enforce  such  rules  as  are  necessary  for  the 
government  of  any  class  of  boys.  The  family-sitting-rooms  and  the  assembly-rooms  have 
come  to  resemble  a  crowded  camp,  rather  than  a  place  where  one  is  expected  to  learn 
good  manners  or  morals. 

Another  year  of  good  health  is  reported  among  the  inmates.  Only  one  death  has 
occurred,  that  of  a  colored  boy  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  suffering  wii^h  a  disease 
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of  the  Inngs brought  with  him  from  the  South,  when  he  followed  the  army  "  home  from 
the  war."  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  medical  bills  are  so  small,  when  the 
number  of  inmates  is  so  lar^e,  of  such  a  class  and  crowded  into  such  close  quarters. 
The  continued  good  health  of  the  boys  is  attributed  to  the  attention  that  is  paid  to 
their  habits  of  personal  neatness,  to  careful  and  judicious  nursing,  and  to  a  plain  pala- 
table and  plentiful  diet. 

As  to  the  productions  of  the  farm,  garden,  shops,  d:o.,  the  results  may  be  regard^  as 
satisfactory  upon  the  whole,  when  the  reduc^  condition  of  the  labor-power  in  the 
school  and  the  severe  drought  of  the  season  are  remembered. 

There  are  no  causes  for  discouragement,  except  those  growing  out  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  which  boys  have  been  compelled  to  leave, 
whom  it  would  be  advisable  to  recall.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  two  fam- 
ily-buildings of  the  character  needed,  and  in  addition  to  the  main  building,  affording 
school-,  assembly-,  lodging-rooms,  office,  &.C.,  the  means  for  which  are  now  in  the  treas- 
urer's hands. 

THE  STATE-PRISON-SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  under  authority  of  law  in  1867  and  has  been  in  constant 
and  successful  operation  ever  since.  Every  effort  is  made  to  educate  and  reform  the 
convicts,  and  the  good  results  thereof  are  felt  in  every  part  of  the  institution.  For  the 
whole  term  of  five  years  that  this  school  has  been  in  operation,  with  a  membership  of 
from  40  tO  70  scholars,  not  a  solitary  breach  of  order  has  occurred.  All  the  common 
elementary  branches  of  education  are  taught.  Two  hundred  and  sixty -eight  scholars 
have  been  admitted  since  its  organization  ;  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  membership 
of  42.  During  the  past  year  a  librarv  of  451  volumes,  carefully  selected  and  embracing 
a  wide  field  of  general  information,  has  been  added  to  the  school. 

CONVENTION  OP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  convention  of  city-  and  county-superintendents  was  held  at  Madison,  December 
27, 2S,  and  2d,  in  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  report  on  "course  of  instruction  for  couniry  schools"  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  critical  examination  by  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  State-superintendent,  with  Mr.  Viebahn 
as  chairman,  to  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  '•  course  of  instruction,"  *'  classification 
iu  schools^"  and  "  text-books,"  pertaining  to  the  common  schools,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  supenntendents. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  appointing  a  committee  to  secure  legislation  f^ving  county- 
superintendents  discretion  to  refuse  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  persistently  refuse 
to  attend  institutes. 

One  prominent  sign  of  progress  noted  in  1873  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
county  teachers'  associations,  these,  in  some  instances,  being  maintained  in  each  assem- 
bly-district. An  educational  column,  too,  is  found  in  many  of  the  county-papers,  the 
county -superintendent  keeping  himself  by  this  means  in  weekly  communication  with 
the  teachers.  The  newspaper  serves  as  a  medium  by  which  he  may  make  needed  sug- 
gestions, while  public  interest  is  secured  by  giving  the  results  of  his  observations. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

A  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  institute  is  continually  growing  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  people.  Fifty-six  short-t-erm  institutes  have  been  held  and  eleven  normal 
institutes,  the  largest  number  ever  held  in  the  State  in  one  vear.  The  attendance  on 
both  classes  of  institutes  has  been  over  three  thousand.  Tne  normal  institutes  were 
conducted  as  schools,  and  not  as  conventions  without  method  or  discipline.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  at  present  doing  more  for  the  State  at  large  than  the  normal  schools^ 
because  the  benonts  of  the  former  reach  the  mass  of  teachers  who  must  for  some  time 
to  cbme  have  charp^e  of  the  country  schools,  while  the  latter  do  not.  The  institute  at 
Sparta  was  held  six  weeks.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  teachers  were  enrolled. 
The  interest  in  the  institute  was  unbroken  to  the  end.  As  an  experiuie|it  it  was  & 
grand  success.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  believes  that  the  institute- 
work  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  economically  done  by  connecting  it  more  closely 
with  the  normal  schools  and  suggests  that  the  State  be  divided  into  institute-dia- 
tricts,  according  to  the  number  ana  location  of  the  normal  schools ;  that  a  teacher  in 
each  normal  school  have  charge  of  the  institutes  in  the  district  contiguous  to  his  school ; 
that  one  of  these  teachers,  or  some  other  person,  be  appointed,  from  nis  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  position,  director  of  the  institute- work. 

It  appears  from  a  table  appended  to  the  report  of  the  State-superintendent  for  1872 
that  institutes  were  held  iu  45  counties  and  covered,  in  the  whole,  439  days. 

OBirU  ARIES. 

Three  prominent  educators  in  the  State  have  died  during  the  year  past :  Rev.  M. 
Montague,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Walworth  Countv ;  Prof.  Jackson  J.  Buah- 
nell,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Beloit  College,  and  Pro£  J. 
K.  Pnrdy,  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  Montague  died  in  the  winter,  thrown  from  his  aleigh,  while  on,  a  tour  of  in- 
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speotion  of  the  scbools.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  stem  exterior  bat  of  kind 
and  gentle  heart,  a  model  snperintendenty  attending  with  scrnpnlous  care  to  the  de- 
tails of  his  office,  visiting  the  schools  frequently,  holding  almost  weekly  meetings  of 
teachers^  and  commanding  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  of  bis  constituents  and  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  his  teachers.  Mr.  Montague  was  53  years  of  age ;  bad  been  a  res- 
ident of  Wisconsin  for  about  twenty-five  years ;  had  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  as  an  educator  and  a  Christian  minister,  and  had  performed  a  noble  work. 

ftof.  Bnshnell  died  on  Saturday  the  8th  of  March,  1873.  The  State  Journal  says : 
"  Prof.  Bushneli  was,  we  believe,  about  5H  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  Ho  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1848, 
and  was  the  pioneer-protessor  of  Beloit  College,  which  owes  its  establishment  largely 
to  his  indomitable  courage  and  unwearied,  persevering  labors." 

Prof.  Purdy  is  said  to  have  beeu  an  efficient  officer,  an  untiring  student,  a  patient  in- 
structor, and  a  most  genial  man. 

UST  OP  SCHOOT.-OPFICIALS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Hon.  Bdward  Skabino,  State-superintendent  of  public  inttructiony  Maditon. 

C0U5TT-SDPKRINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown  ..................... 

Bnflklo 

Bnmett 

Calamot 

Chippewa .-^ 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane,  first  district 

Dane,  second  district 

Dodge,  first  district 

Dodge,  second  distrist 

Door 

Donglas 

Dann 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac,  first  district . . . 
Fond  du  Lac,  second  district. 

Grant 

Oreen 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Karatbon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee,  first  district 

MUwankee,  second  district .. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oatagamle 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock,  1st  district 

Rock,  9d  district 

Si.  Croix 

Sank 

Shawanaw 

Sheboygan 

Tremp€«leaa 

Vernon 

Walworih 

Washington 

Wankesba 

Wanpaca 

Vaashara ' 

Whinebago 

Wood 


Name. 


J.M.Hlgbee 

John  W.  Bell 

A.B.Flnlev 

Edwin  Leehj 

Martid  H.  L^nch 

Lawrence  Kessinger. . . 

John  G.  Fleming 

W.B.  Minagban 

James  A.  Bate 

R.  J.  Sawyer 

Le  Roy  J.  Bnriingame. 
Thomas  L.  Redlon  ..... 

W.H.  Chandler , 

M.  8.Frawley , 

John  T.  Flavin 

Arthur  K.  Delaney . . . . . 

Chris.  Daniels 

J.S.Graham , 

George  Tonnar , 

Joseph  F.  ElUs 

W.L.  O'Connor 

James  J.  Kelley 

George  M.  Guernsey. . . 

Daniel  H.Morgan 

A.  A.  Spencer 

W.H.  Peck 

T.  P.  Marsh 

S.A.Craig 

George  P.  Kenyon 

James  P.  Briggs 

John  M.  Read 

Sherman  W.  Loete  . . . . . 

James  G.  Knight 

Michael  Kirwan 

Thomas  Greene .....  ., 

Henry  M.  Older , 

Thomas  O.  Herrin 

James  L.  Foley 

A.  E.  Howard 

A.  T.  Steams 

Patrick  Flanagan 

Edward  H.  Jossen 

M.RAxtell 

Martin  E.Cady , 

Charles  E.  Mean 

James  O.  Morrison 

Thomas  Malone 

WllUam  J.  Waggoner. ., 

Edson  A.  Bnrdick , 

J.  B.Tracey 

Prank  P.  Chapman. . . . . 

James  T.Lnnn 

Charles  R.  Klebesadel . . 

M.D.L.FuUer 

James  B.  Thompson. ... 

Orris  BWyman 

S.  a  Ballard 

Fred.  Regenfuss 

Teaac  N.  Stewart , 

Jnstns  Bumham 

Theodore  S.  Chipmao  . . 

H.AHobart 

Clarence  L.  Powers  . . . . 


Post-office. 


Plainvllle. 

La  Polnte. 

Prairie  Farm. 

Bayfield. 

De  Pere. 

Alma. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

NeillsTllle. 

West  Point. 

Wheatyille. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Black  Earth. 

Watertown. 

Hustisford. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonee. 

Eau  Claire. 

Rosendale. 

Osceola 

Piatt  ovllle. 

Monroe. 

Berlin. 

Mineral  Point 

Polo  Grove. 

Fort  Atkhison. 

New  LUbon. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

West  Salem. 

Darlington. 

Manitowoc 

Wausau. 

Packwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Appleton. 

Cedarburg. 

Pepin. 

River  Falls. 

Osceola  Mills. 

Plover. 

Rochester. 

Richland  Center. 

Janesville. 

Emerald  Grove. 

New  Richmond. 

Tronton. 

Shawanaw. 

Plymouth. 

Trempealeau. 

Yiroqua. 

Sharon, 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca. 

Berlin,  Green  Lake  OOb 

Winneconne. 

Grand  Rapids. 
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AliASKA. 

The  only  report  from  this  distant  and  isolated  Territory  comes  from  Captain  Charles 
Bryant,  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  gives  some  information  respecting  the 
the  population  and  schools  of  two  of  the  Aleutian  Islands-.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  The  census  taken  January  1, 1873,  on  St.  Paul's  Island,  gives  the  nnmher  of  the  native 
inhabitants  on  the  island,  218.  To  these  should  be  added  the  17  then  absent  and  properly 
to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  island,  making  in  all  235,  (males,  114 ;  females,  121,) 
showing  a  decrease  since  1870  of  12  persons.  The  whole  population  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  is30,000 : 7,000  Alentianson  the  islands,  about  11,000  Colosheson  the  coast,  and  the 
remaining  portion  scattered  over  the  Territory  in  wandering  tribes.  The  Aleutians  live^ 
in  villages  of  from  a  few  families  to  500  or  600  persons.  For  the  last  thirty  years  they 
have  had  priests  of  the  Greek  Church,  educated  to  some  extent  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  wants.  These  have  so  far  taught  the  people  that  most  of  them  understand 
the  service  in  Russian,  can  manage  their  accounts  and  transact  business  successfully. 
The  Coloshes  have  a  tribal  organization  and  litde  or  no  education.  The  priests  scat- 
tered  through  the  different  villages  are  all  natives,  under  a  Russian  bishop,  and  were 
educated  in  a  school  established  by  the  Russian  government  at  Sitka.  Since  tne  country 
came  into  possession  of  the  United  States,  that  and  all  the  schools  under  Russian  con- 
trol have  ceased  operations,  and  there  is  yet  no  law  under  which  any  community  or 
group  of  families  may  organize  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools.  At  Sitka,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  for  some  civil  organization  has  been  so  great  that,  even  without  a 
law  to  authorize  it,  the  citizens  have  settled  themselves  into  a  voluntary  community, 
elected  certain  officers,  and  established  an  English  school. 

"  The  chief  contact  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  with  civilization  now  is  through  the 
traders,  who  have  posts  established  at  different  eligible  points  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  more.  These  are  visited  about  once  a  year  by  vessels  sent  out  for  trading- 
purposes.  The  effect  of  this  trading  on  the  population  of  course  must  depend  large^ 
on  the  character  of  the  agents  employed  in  it. 

"  The  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  represent  an  interest  apart  from  other 
portions  of  the  Territory,  and  have  been  made  by  resolution  of  Congress  a  Govern- 
ment-reservation. The  contract  made  with  the  Alaska  Se^  Company  requires  them 
to  keep  up  each  year  for  eight  months  a  school  on  each  island. 

"A  school-house  was  fitted  up  and  properly  dedicated,  and  a  school  commenced  Octo- 
ber 2, 1873,  and  continued  eight  months  j  but,  on  account  of  a  prejudice  among  the  people, 
who  have  a  fear  that  in  learning  English  their  children  wUl  iorget  their  Russian  and 
weaken  their  attachment  to  their  church,  only  seven  attended  regularly.  Under  the 
assiduous  care  of  the  teacher,  these  made  very  commendable  progress,  ^ere  were  at 
the  same  time  three  classes  taught  by  natives,  two  in  Russian,  one  in  Aleut.  In  idl, 
seventeen  scholars  attended  schools  of  all  kinds." 

Assistant-Agent  Samuel  Falconner  reports  the  same  difficulties  existing  on  the  islaad 
of  St.  Gkiorge  m  regard  to  securing  attendance  at  school. 
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ARIZONA. 

IFtqm  report  of  Hon.  A.  P.  E.  8afford,  governor  and,  ex  ojleio,  saperintendent  of  pablio  instractioii, 

for  1873.] 

STATISTICS. 

Kamber  of  males  between  tbe  ages  of  6  and  21  years 836 

Kamber  of  females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years 824 

Total  scbool-popalation 1,660 

Number  attending  public  schools , 33:$ 

Number  attending  priTate  schools 149 

Whole  number  att-ending  school 482 

Number  that  can  read  and  write ^ 500 

"PIMA  COUNTY. 

"Cash  on  hand  January  1,1873,|874.95;  cash  received  from  the  territorial  school- 
fund,  $1,433.22;  and  from  all  sources  received,  $4,291.77.  Amount  paid  to  teachers, 
$1,676.88;  for  school-houses  and  furniture,  $241.61 ;  for  school-books,  $39.90;  for  salary  of 
superintendent,  $100 ;  for  rent  of  school-house,  $363.50 ;  incidental  expenses,  $449.75 ; 
on  hand, $1,420.13 ;  makingin  all  $4,291.77,  tbe  amount  received.  The  probable  amounts 
that  will  be  received  in  1^4  are  $1,.500  from  the  county  and  $1,000  from  the  Territory. 
The  probable  amount  that  will  be  required  for  1874  is  $2,900. 

''The number  and  condition  of  the  schools  are :  A  primary  school  was  kept  open  in 
Sanford  three  months  by  a  male  teacher,  at  $100  per  month. 

'*  One  has  been  maintained  in  Florence  for  two  months  by  a  male  teacher,  at  $100 
per  month,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  20. 

''  A  primary  school  was  open  in  Tucson  for  boys  and  continued  four  months.  Two 
schools  are  now  open  in  charge  of  female  teachers,  each  with  a  salary  of  $100  per 
month.  One  teacher  has  charge  of  the  boys  and  the  other  of  the  girls,  in  separate 
rooms.  There  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of  50  boys  and  25  girls.  The  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  is  reported  to  be  excellent.  A  school-house  16  by  30  has  been 
built  at  Florence.  It  was  done  by  volunteer-subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
The  other  schools  in  the  county  are  kept  in  rented  buildings.  MoGuffey's  series  of 
books  is  used. 

**  The  census-returns  show  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21  to  be  751,  of  which  110  are  reported  attending  public  schools. 

"The  value  of  school-houses  and  furniture  in  the  county  is  reported  to  be  $975. 

"YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

"Cash  on  hand  Jannary  1,  1873, $151.48 ;  received  from  territorial  school-fund, 
$1,488.79 ;  from  county-school-fund.  $7.53.04 ;  from  contributions  and  all  other  sources, 
$205 ;  making  a  total  of  $2,598.31.  Cash  paid  for  school-house  and  furniture,  $2,100 ; 
other  expenses,  $229.12 ;  on  hand,  $269.19;  in  all,  $2,598.13.  The  probable  amount  of 
receipts  for  1874  is  $1,100.  and  probable  amount  needed  for  this  year,  $1,200. 

"  The  number  and  (condition  of  schools  in  Yavapai  are :  a  school  was  kept  open  in 
Preecott  for  three  months  by  a  female  teacher,  at  $100  per  month.  The  average  daily- 
attendance  was  45.  The  progresfs  made  is  reported  as  having  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  census-returns  show  tne  total  number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  to  be  106,  of  which  53  attended  public  school.  The  value  of  school-house 
and  furniture  in  the  county  is  $2,175. 

"YUMA  COUNTY. 

"Cash  received  from  territorial  school-fhnd,  $2,134.92;  from  connty-school-fund 
$915.18 ;  in  all,  $3,050.10.  Amount  paid  to  teachers,  $1,450 ;  for  school-houses  and  fur- 
niture, $450.68 ;  for  school-books,  $458 ;  salaries  of  officers,  $75 ;  rent  of  school-house. 
$64 ;  error,  $26.95 :  on  hand,  $525.47 ;  in  all,  $3,050.10.  The  probable  amount  that  will 
be  received  from  the  Territory  and  county  in  1874  is  $1,000  and  the  probable  amount 
needed  to  support  schools  in  each  district  during  1874  is  $2,400. 

"  The  namber  and  condition  of  the  schools  are :  a  school  was  kept  open  in  district 
No.  1,  Ehrenberff,  for  three  months  by  a  male  teacher,  at  a  monthly  compensation  of 
$100,  in  which  tne  pupils  made  good  advancement.  A  school  was  taught  in  Tuma  for 
nixie  months — six  months  by  a  female  and  three  months  by  a  male  teacher.     The 
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monthly  pay  of  each  was  $100.    la  both  districts  the  boys  and  girls  attended  in  the 
same  rooms.    The  Union  series  of  books  was  ased. 

*^  The  censos-retarns  show  the  total  namber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  0  and 
21  years  to  be  473  and  the  number  attending  pablic  schools  75  and  private  schools  25. 
The  value  of  school-houses  and  furniture  in  Yuma  County  is  $1,047. 

"MARICOPA  COUNTY. 

"  Cash  received  from  territorial  fund,  $1,392.94 ;  from  connty-fhnd,  $729.46 ;  from 
contribntions  and  other  sources,  $345 ;  in  all,  $2,4(^.40.  Amount  paid  teachers,  $650 ; 
for  school-houses  and  furniture,  $1,564.40  j  school-books,  $56 ;  salaries  of  officers,  $110 ; 
other  expenses,  $29.33 ;  on  hand,  $57.67  ;  m  all,  $2,467.40.  Probable  amount  of  receipts 
from  territorial  and  county-school-funds  during  1874  is  $1,000  and  estimated  amount 
that  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several  districts,  $1,500. 

"  In  the  district  No.  2  a  school  was  taught  four  months  by  a  male  teacher,  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  $100,  and  in  No.  1  the  school  was  kept  open  for  six  months.  In  the 
early  part  of  1874,  two  male  teachers  were  employed  at  different  periods  and  in  the 
latter  month  a  female  teacher  was  empldyed,  and  she  is  still  teaching,  each  at  a  monthly 
salary  of  $100.  Fine  progress  is  reported.  A  series  of  text-books  has  not  been  adopted. 
The  census-returns  show  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  to  be 
302  and  that  60  bave  attended  public  school.  The  value  of  the  school-houses  and  fur- 
niture in  the  county  is  $2,000.   • 

"MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

"Cash  receiv^  from  the  territorial  school-fund,  $1,337.90;  from  county-fund,  $87.05; 
in  all,  $1,424.95.  Cash  paid  teachers,  $600 ;  school-^rnitnre,  $50;  to  officers,  $75 ;  rent 
of  school-houses,  $200 ;  cash  on  hand,  $490.95  ;  in  all,  $1,424.95.  No  estimate  is  for- 
warded to  me  of  the  probable  receipts  for  1874,  nor  of  the  amount  required  for  the 
year.  A  mixed  school  was  taught  at  Cerbat  for  six  months  by  a  ft  male  teacher,  at  a 
salary  of  $100  per  month,  and  the  pupils  are  reported  to  have  made  rapid  progress.  No 
uniform  series  of  text-books  has  been  adopted  there.  The  census-returns  show  the 
number  of  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  to  be  28  and  that  14  attended  public 
school.    Value  of  school-furniture  in  the  county,  $50. 

"  RECAPITULATION. 

"  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  by  counties,  show :  in  Pima,  $4,291.77 ;  in  Yava- 
pai, $2,598.31 ;  in  Yuma,  $3,050.10;  in  Maricopa, $2,467.40;  in  Mohave,  $1,424.95 ;  in  all, 
$13,832.53. 

"  The  total  expenditures  by  counties  show :  in  Pima,  $2,871.64 :  Yavapai,  $2,329.12 ;  in 
Yuma,  $2,524  63;  in  Maricopa,  $2,409.73 ;  in  Mohave,  $925 ;  in  all,  $11,060.12. 

"  Amounts  on  hand  are  as  follows :  in  Pima,  $1,420.13 ;  in  Yavapai,  $269.19 ;  in  Yuma, 
$525.47 ;  in  Maricopa,  $57.67 ;  in  Mohave,  $499.95 ;  in  all,  $2,772.41. 

*'The  cash  invested  in  public-school-houses  and  furniture  is :  in  Pima,  $1,200 ;  in  Ya- 
vapai, $2,175;  in  Yuma,  $1,047;  in  Maricopa,  $2,000;  in  Mohave,  $50 :  in  all,  $6,472. 

^*  T^e  number  of  children  in  the  Territory  between  the.  ages  of  6  and  21  years  is 
1,660  and  the  numbers  attending  public  schools  are :  in  Pima,  140 ;  in  Yuma,  75 ;  in 
Maricopa,  61 ;  in  Yavapai,  53 ;  in  Mohave,  14 ;  in  all,  343. 

"  EDUCATIONAL  PRO<j»R£86. 

^*  Under  all  the  circumstances  there  has  been  gratifying  progress  in  the  promotion  of 
education  in  Arizona  during  the  past  year.  The  last  legislature  imposed  a  tax  of  25 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the  several  counties  for  school-purposes  and 
a  like  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the  Territory,  to  be  collected  and  paid  to  the  variona 
counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  within  eacli.  But  a  small  jiortion  of 
the  taxea  derived  from  these  two  sources  was  paid  until  late  in  1873,  and  therefore  the 
benefits  of  this  wise  statute  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized.  '  It  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  revenue  in  the  future  to  maintain  free  schools  in  each  of  the 
districts  in  the  Territory  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year.  As  our  schools  are  all 
primary  in  their  character,  the  policy  of  employing  female  teachers  has  been  iavored 
and  put  in  practice  so  far  as  practicable.  The  experience  of  the  most  eminent  educa- 
tors throughout  the  land  is  in  favor  of  female  teachers.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  our  schools  to  procure  the  services  of  the  best  and  most  thorough 
teachers,  and  I  believe  that,  in  the  main,  such  have  been  secured.  The  people,  speiUL- 
ing  through  their  representatives,  have  said  that  free  schools  must  be  provided,  wnere- 
Irjr  every  child  of  sound  mind  and  proper  age  can  receive  an  education  free  of  individ- 
ual cost,  and  that  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  our  Territory  may  as  readily  acquire 
an  educatioi/  and  have  an  equally  intelligent  start  in  life  as  those  of  rich  ones.  Agree- 
ably to  the  demand  of  the  people,  means  for  this  purpose  have  been  provided  and  the 
schools  are  in  successful  operation.  The  census  shows  that  many  children  do  not  at- 
tend school,  but  an  increase  of  attendance  is  gradual  and  equal  to  reasonable  expecta- 
tions.   To  the  end  that  children  of  every  religious  fiiith  may  consistently  attend  theae 
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BchoolSythe  legislature  wisely  prohibited  the  use  of  sectarian  books  and  religious  teach- 
ing in  them.  Therein  children  of  parents  of  any  and  every  feith  can  meet  in  harmony 
and  upon  an  equality  in  all  respects.  Based  upon  any  other  character  of  law,  the  free- 
school-system  would  and  should  soon  be  destroyed.  Were  one  religious  doctrine 
taught)  children  of  other  religious  doctrines  would  surely  be  driven  from  the  schools. 
In  this  age  of  science,  learning,  and  religious  and  politicisd  independence,  it  will  not  do 
to  promote  any  sect  at  the  common  expense.  The  funds  which  maintain  the  grand 
free  schools  are  drawn  from  people  of  every  creed,  and  it  is  but  Just  that  all  shall  be 
equally  benefited,  without  the  least  attempt  to  inculcate  anv  of  the  many  religious  be- 
liefs. Relificious  instruction  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  family-circle  and  church.  The 
most  cruel  and  bloody  wars  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  show  that  they  were  the 
offspriug  of  the  intolerance  of  religious  sects.  Bigotry  has  brought  untold  thousands 
of  innocent  men  and  women  to  torture  and  death.  The  cloak  of  religion  has  been  used 
to  cover  dire  crimes  against  mankind ;  but  happily  for  poor  and  rich  of  all  beliefs 
and  conditions,  the  time  for  such  cruel  intolerance  has  passed  away.  Under  the  be- 
nign influences  of  our  free  Republic,  every  one  has  and  can  exercise  the  inalienable 
right,  free  from  threate  and  oppression,  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way ;  and  our  pub- 
lic schools  constitue  the  safe  foundation  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  endurance  of 
our  beloved  country  rest  and  our  rightful  liberties  are  secured  and  assured.  In  the 
public-school-room  the  children  of  every  creed  are  gathered,  not  to  despise  and  hate 
each  other,  as  in  olden  times,  under  sectarian  teaching,  but  to  love  and  respect  manly 
and  womanly  virtues  whoever  or  in  whomsoever  found,  regardless  of  the  utith  one  or 
the  other  entertains." 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  Governor  SafFord,  received  during  the  year, 
contain  such  further  information  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
Territory  as  is  of  general  interest. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  30, 1^3,  Governor  SafEord  states  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  opening  a  free  school  in  every  district  in  the  Territory  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  to  be  continued  for  at  least  nine  months  during  the  coming  year. 
The  governor  had  delivered  addresses  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  difiereut  parts 
of  the  Territory  and  had  found  the  people  generally  interested  in  the  cause  and  willing 
to  co-operate  in  any  measure  for  its  advancement. 

In  a  letter  pf  a  later  date,  (November  11, 1873,)  he  says :  "  We  have,  after  considera- 
ble delay,  secured  the  services  of  experienced  teachers  ftom  the  older  States.  Our 
schools  are  now  all  supplied  and  in  operation,  and  we  shall  have  sufficient  revenue  from 
taxation  to  keep  them  open  the  larger  part  of  each  year.  The  average  price  paid  teach- 
ers is  $100.  They  are  mostly  females.  I  preferred  them  for  several  reasons :  first,  they 
usually  have  better  faculty  and  more  patience  to  teach  children  in  their  primary  stud- 
ies ;  secondly,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  become  dissatisfied  with  their  occupation  and 
change  to  other  duties  which  they  consider  more  profitable ;  thirdly,  I  desire  their  in- 
fluence to  give  tone  to  the  morals  of  the  community. 

''Afler  nearly  four  years'  incessant  labor,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  means,  books, 
and  teachers  for  excellent  schools,  so  that  every  child  within  the  Territory  may  ob- 
tain an  education.  While  I  remain  in  office  our  free  schools  will  be  kept  open,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  at  the  next  session  of  the  le^lature  to  make  education  compulsory. 

"  I  am  mere  than  ever  convinced  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  free-school- 
system  a  part  of  our  federal  constitution.  I  fear  that,  conscious  as  we  are  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  system,  we  are  resting  with  a  feeling  of  too  much  security  that  it  will  be 
sustained  and  perpetuated,  while  active,  slet^pless  enemies  are  at  work  to  destroy  it ; 
and'  they  are  too  often  enabled  to  receive  the  aid  and  support  of  those  who  only  seek 
for  self-aggrandizement.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  free-school-system  of  America 
are  not  generally  friendly  to  republican  institutions.  This  is  self-evident  to  every  one 
who  has  taken  deep  interest  in  education,  and  it  behooves  every  man  who  loves  his 
countrv  to  spare  no  efibrt  in  placing  this  system  where  no  unfriendly  hand  can  tear  it 
down." 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  year  after  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ended 
December  31,  1871,  was  epKBnt  in  collecting  funds  and  preparing  to  open  schools, 
but  none  were  actually  put  in  operation  until  1872.  The  total  receipts  for  school-pur- 
poses for  1871  and  1872  were  $7,653.81.  The  total  expenditures  were  $5,165.46,  leaving 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year  of  1673  an  -  unexpended  balance  of 
$2^88.35. 

The  friends  of  education  have  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  at  the  progress  made 
in  the  brief  period  since  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  Territory,  Without  books, 
school-houses,  or  teachers  to  commence  with,  in  less  than  two  years  the  free-school-sys- 
tem has  been  fairly  and  successfully  put  in  operation  throughout  the  Territory.  The 
most  cordial  support  and  assistance  have  been  given  by  the  residents  of  all  the  school- 
districts,  and  if  all  that  could  be  desired  has  not  been  done  for  educational  advance- 
ment, it  has  not  been  for  want  of  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  people. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Bohool-Iaw  provides  that  the  territorial  board  of  ednoation  shall  prescribe  a  nni- 
form  series  of  text-books.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  series  in  use  in  Califor- 
nia was  adopted. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  "  it  is  not  good  policy  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  for  the 
whole  Territory ;  but  that  the  selection  of  books  should  be  left  to  the  county-superin- 
tendents. There  are  many  series  of  school-books  of  about  equal  excellence,  and  by 
leaving  the  choice  to  the  superintendents  the  series  most  fiEuniliar  to  the  teachers  in 
each  county  could  be  selectcKl." 

SCHOOLS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

In  February,  1871,  a  school  was  opened  in  a  room  of  the  Indian  agency  for  the  Pima 
Indians  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  another  was  commenced  at  a  Maricopa  vil- 
lage, in  a  building  put  up  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose.  The  Pima  children  have  to 
come  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  to  school,  and  this,  with  other  untavorable 
circumstances,  has  caused  a  very  irregular  attendance.  The  average  attendance  is  64, 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  The  Pimas  have  offered  to  build  a 
school-house  near  their  homes.  The  teachers  in  the  Indian  schools  are  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  progress  already  made  and  by  the  interest  manifested.  In  oases  where 
progress  has  not  been  satisfactory,  irregular  attendance  has  been  the  main  cause. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  school-house  and  teachers  for  the  Papago  Indians, 
the  most  orderly  and  industrious  of  all  the  tribes  in  Arizona,  who  would  accept  school- 
privileges  more  readily  and  appreciate  them  more  highly  than  any  others.  These  ar- 
rangements will  be  fully  carried  out  when  the  necessary  funds  are  supplied.  It  is  es- 
timated that  to  give  the  majority  of  children  on  this  reservation  a  common-school-ed- 
ucation would  require  at  least  four  or  five  school-houses  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  110,000. 
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COI.ORADO. 

[From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Horace  M.  Hale,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  inttraotion,  tor 
the  term  ended  September  30, 1873.] 

SCHOOL-FINANCES. 

There  is  no  permanent  school-fand ;  the  average  rate  of  taxation  for  school-pnrposes 
isdf  ffiills. 

BeceipU, 

Amoaut  of  special  tax  collected  in  school-districts $55,923  90 

Total  from  taxation 137,557  61 

From  other  sources •-... 120,000  00 

Total  receipts  for  school-pnrposes , 257,557  61 

Expenditures. 

Forsitesand  buildings 155,579  45 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 1,800  00 

Forsalariesof  superintendents 1,200  00 

For  salaries  of  teachers 71.258  28 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 22,461  26 

Total  expenditures  for  school-purposes 252,298  99 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Number  of  male  persons  of  school-age,  5  to  21  years,  in  the  Territory 7, 617 

Number  of  female  persons  of  school-age 6^800 

Total  school-population 14,417 

Increase  from  H571  to  1872 2,396 

Increase  from  1872. to  1873... 4,284 

Percent  of  increase  in  two  years.... I.. 86 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 7,456 

Average  attendance 7,214 

Increase  in  average  daily  attendance,  1871-1872 431 

Increase  in  average  daily  attendance,  1872-1873 1, 130 

Percent,  of  increase  in  two  years 59 

Average  monthly  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $3  12 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 702 

TEACEDERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools— males,  107 ;  females,  134 241 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers $62  00 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  female  teachers 51  00 

Highest  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers 250  00 

Highest  monthly  salary  paid  female  teachers 100  00 

SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

Value  of  school-houses,  lots,  itimitnre,&c $260,185  46 

Increase  in  value  of  school-houses,  1871-1872 20,691  97 

Increase  in  value  of  school-houses,  1872-1873 1 157,917  44 

Percent,  of  increase  in  value  for  two  years 2.16 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

Number  of  school-districts  in  the  Territoiy 243 

Incieasein  the  number  of  districts  fn^m  1871  to  1872 38 

Increase  in  the  number  of  districts,  1872-1873 45 

Per  cent,  of  increase  in  two  years .^ 52 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of 'schools  in  the  Territory * 180 

Increase  in  the  unmher  of  schools,  1871-1872 25 

Increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  1872-1873 •         20 

Percent,  of  increase  in  two  years / 56 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days Ill 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  Territory 125 

Number  erected  during  1873 .\ 26 

Per  cent,  of  increase  in  two  years , 54 


PROGRESS. 

The  figures  given  above  are  certainly  encouraging.  Receipts  of  $257,5.57  for  school- 
purposes,  expenditures  of  $155,597  for  sites  and  buildings,  and  an  advance  of  86  per 
cent,  in  the  school-popul«ition  show  decided  growth.  The  last  item  is  especially 
remarkable  and  indicates  a  rapid  filling  of  the  Territory  wiih  settlers  who  bring  their 
families  with  them,  forming  an  element  of  stable  and  permanent  increase. 

As  respects  school-buildings,  the  report  of  the  superiutendent  states  that  there  are 
several  larse  and  costly  ones  in  process  of  construction  not  included  in  the  number  on 
which  the  $155,000  mentioned  was  expended.  Besides  these,  others  are  arranged  for  in 
many  districts,  and  in  some  the  funds  have  been  provided  and  architectund  plans 
agreed  upon. 

The  public  schools  of  Golden  City  entered,  December  1, 1873,  into  possession  of  a 
new  and  elegant  school-building.  Wheii  the  plans  of  this  building  were  decided  on 
the  attendance  on  the  public  schools  was  only  98.    In  the  new  structure  it  has  been  251. 

The  school-fuud,  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  biennial  report,  has  been  raised 
upon  a  considerably  lower  rate  of  taxation,  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  taxable 
property  admitting  of  a  lessening  of  the  burdens  of  individuals,  while  securing  a  laigei 
revenue  for  the  schools. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Only  52  per  cent,  of  persons  between  5  and  21  years  have  been  in  attendance  on  the 
public  schools  during  the  year  1873.  Not  counting,  the  superintendent  says,  those 
above  18,  who  perhaps  are  expected  to  attend,  and  those  under  6,  who,  he  thinks,  ought 
not  to  attend,  but  65  per  cent,  of  the  ones  for  whom  the  schools  are  opened  are  found 
upon  the  rolls  and  but  56  per  cent,  are  ordinarily  attendant.  Of  course  allowance 
must  be  made  for  those  attending  private  schools;  but  even  with  this  allowance  it  is 
estimated  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  those  reckoned  of  school-age  have 
attended  school  HI  days  in  the  past  year.  The  superintendent  holds,  however,  that 
Colorado  is  not  in  tJiis  respect  below  the  general  average  of  the  States.  '*  Illinois  and 
New  York  can  show  no  better  record,  while  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rank  far  below." 

SALARIES. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries  to  male  and  female  teachers,  the  tendency  in  Colorado  it 
towards  equality.  There  is  less  difference  than  formerly  in  the  pay  of  these  t  a-o  classes. 
In  some  counties  the  men  teachers  receive  less  than  the  women.  The  average  salary 
of  both,  however,  is  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  biennial  term,  i>artly  from  the  fact 
that  increasing  inflow  of  population  brings  a  supply  of  teachers  somewhat  iu  excess 
of  the  demand  and  partly  from  the  false  economy  of  some  neighborhoods  in  employ- 
ing inferior  teachers,  because  they  can  be  bad  at  a  low  rate.  On  this  point  the  supei^ 
intendent  says :  *^  Our  teachers  are  as  competent  as  the  average  elsewhere.  But  let  us 
insist  on  having  first-class  talent  only.  Such  we  may  command  by  signifyins  our 
willingness  to  pay  for  it.''  The  employment  of  a  poor  teacher,  at  any  rate,  ho  holds  to 
be  "  an  extravagant  economy." 

THE  TEACHERS  THAT  ABB  NOT  WANTED. 

In  connection  with  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  study  in  the 
schools  h  below  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  advancing  age,  the  further  opinion  is 
declared  that  the  examination  of  teachers  should  extend  beyond  the  present  require- 
ment of  ability  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  reach  to  at  least  the  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences,  mechanic  appliances,  and  technic  research.  Then  comes  a 
statement  which  may  apply  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Colorado :  ''  We  have  little  use  for 
teachers  who  are  never  more  than  one  lesson  iu  advance  of  the  pupils,  and  whOj  it 
some  bright,  inquisitive  scholar  seeks  information  as  to  the  philosophy  of  fire-extin- 
guishers, or  the 'manufacture  of  lucifer-matches,  or  of  the  bursting  of  water-pitchers 
on  frosty  nights,  or  of  the  rebounding  of  a  marble  from  the  stone  pavement,  or  of  the 
injuriousness  of  lacing  tightly  any  portion  of  the  body,  or  of  wearing  metAllio  brace- 
lets and  necklaces  in  a  freezing  atmosphere,  are  compelled,  through  igndranco,  to  reply 
*  It  will  do  you  more  good  to  find  that  out  for  yourself,' or  '  riitellypa  some  other 
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DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

Of  this,  it  is  said : 

'*  We  doabt  very  mncb  the  wisdom  of  subdividing  school-districts  so  afi  to  accommo- 
date small  communities,  if  such  division  can  possibly  be  avoided.  A  better  school  can 
be  established  with  fiftv  pupils  than  with  tweuty-five  or  ten.  One  teacher  can  easily 
manage  the  larju^e  school  and  be  able  to  awaken  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
that  would  not  be  attainable  ip  either  of  the  small  schools  The  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  long  walks  by  the  children  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
healthful  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air,  thus  necessitated,  and  by  being  able  to 
maintain  a  single  school  for  a  term  of  six  months  at  no  greater  cost  than  would  be 
incurred  in  maintaining  two  schools,  each  for  three  months.  Thus  the  children,  by 
walkitag  perhaps  five  miles  a  day,  practically  furnish  the  means  for  continuing  the 
school  just  double  the  length  of  time  that  it  cuuld  otherwise  be  kept  up.  *  Concentration 
is  power '  in  school-matters  as  well  as  elsewhere." 

CORPOKAL  PUNISUMKNT. 

On  this  much-vexed  topic  we  have  the  following  clearly-expressed  jnd|fment: 
"  We  are  of  those  who  firmly  believe  that  Ihe  cry  against  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  school  is  loudest  from  those  who  know  the  least  about  school-work.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  best  experienced  teachers  in  the  land  deem  it  prudent  or  wise  to  forbid  it. 
The  best  disciplinarians  seldom  make  use  of  it,  yet  they  do  not  like  to  be  disarmed. 
,We  would  have  as  little  punishment  of  any  kind  as  practicable.  The  best-managed 
'schools  are  the  least  disciplined.  We  would  not  have  cowhides  and  ferules  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  school-apparatus,  to  be  used  daily,  nor  weekly,  nor  monthly, 
bat  only  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  judicious  remedy." 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

St.  Mary's  school,  (Roman-Catholic,)  Denver,  reports,  for  1873,  instnict>ors,  11,  (an 
increase  of  2  on  the  number  for  1872,)  students,  males,  25 ;  females,  11^,  a  decrease  of 
7  in  the  number  of  females,  while  the  addition  of  the  males  carries  tlie  total  to  28 
beyond  what  it  was  last  year.    A  new  building  has  been  erecte^l  for  this  school. 

Jarvis  Hall,  Golden  City,  a  collegiate  school  for  boys,  intended  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  future  university,  affords  to  the  residents  in  that  locality,  under  the  guidance  of 
competent  educators,  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  thorough  English  secondary  course, 
with  a  good  grounding  in  Greek,  Latin,  the  French  and  German  languages. 

Wolfe  Hall,  Denver,  a  hi^h  school  for  young  ladies,  with  11  instructors,  affords  the 
same  for  the  territorial  capital,  having  a  full  English  and  classic  course,  with  modern 
languages,  music,  drawing^  painting,  d^c,  all  in  connection  with  the  religious  infiu- 
ences  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  by  which  both  it  and  Jarvis  Hall  have  been 
established.  The  two  institntions  have  fine  buildings,  erected  mainly  by  the  liberal 
aid  of  George  A.  Jarvis,  esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  John  D.  Wolfe,  esq.,  of  New 
York. 

To  the  credit  of  Denver  City  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  with  a  population  of  only 
about  16,000,  which  St.  Mary's  school  and  Wolfe  Hall  partially  supply  with  educa- 
tioDfd  advantages,  the  people  have  erected  in  1873  a  public  high-school-building,  cost- 
ing $50,000,  exclusive  of  the  furniture  with  which  it  is  to  be  supplied,  and  in  appear- 
ance comparing  very  favorably  with  almost  any  in  the  eastern  cities.  The  high-school- 
oonrse  for  this  and  other  kindred  schools  embraces,  besides  the  higher  branches  of  an 
English,  mathematic,  and  scientific  curriculum,  drawing  and  music,  a  pretty  thorough 
senes  of  Latin  studies,  and  an  optional  one  in  German  and  Greek. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  intended  that  this  shall  be  furnished  increasingly  by  steady  enlargement  of  the 
course  at  Jarvis  Hall,  so  that  when  the  Territory  shall  have  grown  into  a  State  it  mav 
find  there  a  native  university,  complete  in  all  its  departments,  which  has  grown  with 
itsirrowth  and  which  may  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  a  true  college  for  the  people. 

Toe  Baptists  are  also  said  to  have  secured  a  charter  for  an  educational  institution  of 
high  order,  to  be  called  the  Rockv  Mountain  University.  Its  location  will  probably 
be  at  Denver,  where  buildings  ana  endowment  are  to  be  provided  for  it  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  eentennial  collections  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND'TECnNIC  INSTRUCTION. 

A  divinity-school  in  connection  with  Jarvis  Hall  has  been  in  operation  in  its  own 
building  since  September,  1872.  **  The  same  theologic  course  which  is  pursued  in  the 
eastern  church-schools  is  here  carried  out  in  all  its  details  '^  in  a  course  which  is  at 
present  three  years  in  extent,  with  a  probability  of  its  being  lengthened  out  to  four. 

The  tciritoiial  school  of  mines  is  also  connected  with  the  same  institution,  and  in  it 
two  lectnres  weekly  have  been  delivered  on  geology,  with  special  reference  to  min- 
ing-developments.   The  cabinet-collection  here  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Huyden 
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expedition  and  M.  Lesqnereux,  of  Colnmbos,  Ohio,  the  most  nniquo  and  yaloable  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

A  very  complete  philosophic  apparatus  is  possessed  by  the  school  of  mines,  with  the 
details  of  a  large  chemio  laboratory,  in  which  every  process  connected  with  the  re- 
ducing of  metals  can  be  illustrated*. 

An  eminent  physician  of  the  Territory  has  promised  to  commence  a  course  of  medical 
lectures,  preparatory  to  which  there  has  been  some  instruction  in  physiology. 

OBITUAKY. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Randall,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Colorado,  deserves  mention  here  from  his  efforts  to  promote  education  in  the  Terri- 
tory. A  graduate  bf  Brown  University  in  1835  and  of  the  Generail  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  in  1838,  he  was  first  settled  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  and  after- 
ward for  some  years  in  Boston.  In  1 865  he  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of  Colorado, 
and,  enteriug  actively  upon  his  labors  there,  continued  them  with  unabating  zeal  till 
his  death,  September  28, 1873.  Perceiving  rrom  the  first  the  need  of  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  youth  of  a  new  region,  he  set  himself  to  the  establishment  of  parish- 
schools  in  connection  with  the  churches  and  of  boarding-schools  in  the  larger  towns. 
Through  aid  derived  from  eastern  friends,  he  succeeded  in  building  up  three  important 
schools  within  his  diocese :  Jarvis  Hall,  Golden,  a  diocesan  collegiate  school  for  boys; 
St  .Matthew's  Hall,  also  at  Golden,  a  diocesan  divinity- school;  and  Wolfe  Hall,  Denver, 
a  diocesan  school  for  girls ;  each  housed  in  a  substantial  building  of  its  own,  and  all, 
at  his  death,  in  successful  operation. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  COLORADO. 
Hon.  Horace  M.  Hale,  tuperintendetU  of  public  inttntction,  Denver. 
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County. 


Name. 


Fottoffioa. 


Arapahoe  ... 

Bent 

Boulder 

Clear  Creek . 

Conc(jo8 

CoBtilla 

Donglag 

El  Paao 

Fremont .... 

Gilpin 

Greenwood. . 
Huerfano  ... 
Jefferion  .... 

Lake 

Larimer 

Las  Animas  . 

Park 

Pneblo 

Saguache  ... 

Summit 

Weld 


Frank  Church 

Robinson  M.  Mooro 

Charles  E.  Sherman  . . . , 

C.P.  Bridges 

Juan  P.  Chavez 

Juan  Ygnacia  Jacques  . 

Frank  B.  Edmond 

F.  C.  Mlllington 

J.D.Bell 

Slia«B.Hahn 


Willis  M.Allen 

BLCKlrby , 

Galatia  Spragae 

Clark  Boughton 

Joab  BfL  Bernard 

William  E.  Husgrove., 
Joseph  8.  Ihompson  . 
J.  Ross  Pennisten  .... 

George  W.  Wilson 

Alvhi  J.WUber 


Denver. 
Las  Animas. 
Boulder. 
Georgetown. 
XJoneJofl. 
San  Luis. 
Frankstown. 
Colorado  Springf. 
Cafion  City. 
Central  City. 

Walsenbnrg. 

Golden  City. 

Granite. 

Fort  Colling. 

TrUildad. 

Fairplay. 

Pueblo. 

Bismarck. 

Breckinridge. 

Greeley. 
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DAKOTA. 

fFrom  information  ftirnished  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Xorner,  territorial  anperintendent  of  public  instmotion.] 

FINANCIAI^  STATEMENT. 

Eeoeipta, 
Total  income  for  school-pnrposes,  from  taxation $16,072  79 

Eaependitures, 
Total  expenditures  for  school-pnrpoees $16,672  79 

SCHOOL-POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT. 

Namber  of  yonth  reported  between  5  and  21  years  of  age 5,312 

Number  enrolled  in  schools  only  partially  reported 2,006 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools  in  the  Territory 100 

SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  montti $30 

Average  salary  of  school-superintendents  per  day 3 


The  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Territory,  in  forwarding  the  above  informa- 
tion, states  that  he  cannot  rfelv  upon  its  exactness  in  many  respects,  owing  to  the  very 
imperfect  returns  received  from  county-superintendents.  Many  districts,  he  say^, 
failed  to  report,  and  many  of  the  reports  received  from  teachers  and  district-clerKS 
were  so  imperfect  that  county-superintendents  were  unable  to  make  correct  returns 
from  them.  Ho  believes  that,  had  full  and  correct  returns  been  made,  the  number  of 
children  from  5  to  21  years  of  age  would  be  seen  to  amount  to  not  less  than  7,500  or 
8,000,  the  number  enrolled  to  about  3,500,  and  the  number  of  terms  of  school  taught  to 
about  160.  He  believes  that  there  has  been  niispd  by  taxation  during  the  past  year 
for  all  school-purposes  not  less  than  $22,000,  a  sum  which  will  be  largely  increased,  he 
hopes,  during  the  present  year.  While  the  average  salary  of  teachers  per  month  is 
estimated  at  $30,  a  few  receive  from  $50  to  $80.  "  Many  of  the  schools,"  says  the 
snperintendent,  "are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  we  have  generally  a  very 
good  class  of  teachers." 

The  new  territorial  stperiutendent  of  public  instruction  is  Hon.  E.  W.  Miller,  Elk 
Point;  Union  County. 

2S  E 
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DISTRICT  OF  COI.1JMBIA. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Area  of  the  Territory  of  the  District  of  Columhia,  incladins  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown,  and  an  adjacent  rural  district,  generally  known  as  the  cooiity, 
64  square  miles. 


Washington. 

Georgetown. 

Coontf. 

TotaL 

PoDuIation.  United  States  cenras.  1870.......... 

109,199 

11,384 

11, 117 

131.700 

8CH00L-P0PULATI0K. 

White 

17,403 
6,032 

2,086 
796 

1,688 
1,166 

21,177 

Colored 

10,494 

Total 

25,935 

2.882 

2.854 

31,671 

PUPILS  ENROLLBD  IH  PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  1872 
AND  1873. 

White 

8.935 
4,834 

758 
426 

877 
940 

10.570 

Colored 

6;  900 

Total 

13,769 

1,184 

1.817 

16,770 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  private  schools, 
from  report  of  United  States  Commissioner 
of »£dacation .,. 

6,759 

Whole  number  of  seats  provided  for  pnpUs  in 
the  Dvblio  schools  1872  and  1873 

11,910 

1,173 

1,412 

14,495 

Whole  number  of  teachers  In  the  pnblic  schools, 
1879  and  1873 

220 

20 

31 

971 

Valuation  of  taxable  property,  1872  and  1873... 

$72,900,000 

$6,300,000 

$8,600,000 

^.800.000 

Bchool-taz,  (percent.,)  1873 and  1873  .........r 

.0083 

.0053 

.0050 

.... 

Total  receipts  firom  school-tax,  &c,  1872  and  1873. 

$173,053  03 

$90,975  21 

$26.485  91 

$220,514  IS 

Total  payments  for  pablic-school-porpoees,  1873 

$^59,837  76 

$13,773  38 

$24.670  28 

$298.28142 

$909,287 

$41,520 

$54,600 

$1,005,407 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  foregoing  statements  show  progress  during  the  past  year  in  the  following 
respects :  increase  in  the  value  of  school-property,  $53,707 ;  in  the  number  of  seats 
provided  for  pupils,  430;  in  the  number  of  teachers,  8;  in  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  1,215,  of  whom  the  white-schools  gain  450  and  the  colored-schools  765. 

There  is  a  very  gratifying  gain  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  white- 
schools  of  Georgetown.    In  1871-72,  the  percentage  was  2«.6;  in  1872-73,  it  was  36^^ 

TOO  MANY  SCHOOL-BOARDS. 

The  four  independent  systems  of  public  schools  in  the  District  are  still  continued. 
Of  the  four  boards  of  trustees,  one  controls  the  white-schools  of  Washington,  one  the 
white-schools  of  Georgetown,  one  the  colored-schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  one  the  white-  and  colored -schools  of  the  county,  including  all  that  portion  of  the 
District  outside  the  cities.  The  power  to  appoint  the  trustees  and  officers  of  all  the 
boards  is  vested  in  the  governor  of  the  District. 

CONSOLIDATION  0¥  SCHOOL-BOARDS  RECOMMENDED. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  strengthened  the  opinion,  expressed  in  the  last 
report,  that  a  board  of  education  for  the  District  of  Columbia  snould  be  created,  with 
the  members  so  selected  as  to  fairly  represent  all  the  public  schools  in  the  District,*  and 
that  to  them  should  be  transferred  the  powers  relating  to  schools  now  vested  in  the 
legislative  department  of  the  District-government,  and  such  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  trustees  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  uniform  and  efficient  administration  6f  the 
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several  sjHtems.    It  would  not,  however,  be  considered  advisable,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  have  this  entirely  supersede  th«  present  organizations. 

STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  CHILDREN  OP  WASHINGTON. 
Hon.  J.  Obkokd  Wilbon,  Sv^^rintendenL 

White  popnlation.... 73,731 

White  school-population— -males,  8,371 ;  females,  9,032 17, 403 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  white  public  schools — males,  4,521 ;  females, 

4,414 8,935 

Average  enrollment ^ 6,980 

Average  attendance ..A 6, 417 

Per  cent,  of  the  whole  school-population  enrolled 51 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  upon  total  enrollment - 71. 8 

Per  c«u  t.  of  attendance  u  pon  average  enroll ment 93 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 5,414 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  public  schools 133 

Number  of  special  teachers  in  public  schools 8 

Whole  number  of  teachers — males,  10;  females,  131 141 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  annum J757  'i*) 

Number  of  school-buildings  owned 14 

Number  of  school-rooms — owned,  96;  rented,  37 133 

Number  of  neats  for  pupils 7,996 

Value  of  school-property $6.^,  477  00 

Amount  paid  for  tejichers*  salaries 106, 774  21 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses 53, 794  08 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  improvements 62,171  63 

Total  payments  during  the  year 259,  SlYSf  76 

Total  receipts 17.3,053  03 

Excessof  payments  over  receipts 86,784  73 

Total  cost  of  education  per  pupil... 23  30 

'  SCHOOI^ACCOMMODATIOXS. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  inadequacy  of  school-accom- 
modations. With  a  school-population  of  17,403,  seats  are  provided  for  only  7,996. 
The  rooms  rented  for  school -[turposes  are,  in  most  cases,  entirely  unsuitable,  while  their 
annual  rent  adds  about  $12,000  to  the  incidental  expenses  of  "the  schools.  In  view  of 
the  present  and  pro8i)ective  want  of  school-accommodations  and  funds,  attention  is 
called  to  the  subject  of  half-day-schools.  In  two  instances  these  have  been  organized 
in  the  lowest  grades. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  lessened  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox  iji  certain  parts  of  the  city  for  several  months.  Notwith- 
standing this,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  171  in  the  total  enrollment,  of  156  in  the 
average  enrollment,  and  of  186  in  the  average  attendance.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance npon  the  average  enrollment  was  93  against  92.5  for  last  ^ear.  Each  mouth  had 
an  avenigo  of  3,455  pupils  present  every  session,  and  724  pupils  were  not  once  absent 
during  the  entire  ^ear.  The  whole  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  was  5,113.  This  is 
1,764  cases  less  than  last  year. 

DISCIPLINE. 

There  have  been  325  suspensions,  276  less  than  the  number  last  year,  and  173  dis- 
mi8.sals,  124  less  than  hxst  year.  The  number  of  casus  of  corporal  punishment  was  4i9. 
which  is  62  more  than  the  number  for  the  previous  year.  Of  133  schools,  there  were  69 
in  which  there  was  no  corporal  punishment,  and  the  64  in  which  it  was  resorted  to 
were  for  the  most  part  boys'  schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  division  of  the  elementary  course  of  instruction  into  eight  distinct  grades,  the 
work  of  each  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  has  done  much  t^  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  A  subdivision  of  these  grades  is  considered  advisable,  so  that  the  work 
of  each  will  require  but  half  of  a  school-year;  and  the  pupil  who  fails  to  accom])]ish 
it  satisfactorily  will  have  to  fall  back  only  half  a  year,  instead  of  a  whole  one.  Tims 
one  of  tile  defeljts  of  a  stnctly  graded  school-system — a  lack  of  adaptation  to  individ- 
ual requirements — will  be  somewhat  lessened. 

Over  1,000  pupils  in  the  grammar-schools  are  reported  as  pursuing  high-school-stud- 
ies. The  necessity  for  a  high  school  is  urgent  and  constantly  increasing.  The  present 
plan  is  not  to  be  commended  for  either  economy  or  efficiency. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  has  been  included  in  the  regular  list  of  studies  since  1868 ;  but  the  results 
of  the  attempts  to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  have  not  been  satisfactory.  This 
want  of  success  must  be  attributed  to  the  failure  to  furnish  teachers  qualified  to  give^ 
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\ 
instrnction,  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  A  special  teacher 
of  drawing  has  lately  been  appointed,  who  will  instruct  all  the  regular  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary drawing.  The  pupils  in  the  normal  school  will  receive  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction, and  a  class  of  advanced  boys,  who  have  given  evidence  of  marked  ability, 
is  to  receive  a  higher  course  of  one  or  two  years'  instruction  from  the  special  teacher. 
This  plan  is  now  being  carried  out  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

GERMAN. 

The  attendance  upon  the  classes  in  this  study  has  been  considerably  less  than  that 
for  last  year  aud  the  progress  made  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  first  this  study  has  been 
entirely  optional,  and  the  trustees,  feeling  that  the  demand  for  it  did  not  justify  any 
interference  with  the  programme  of  regular  studies,  have  not  allowed  the  recitations 
to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  school-sessions. 

The  members  of  the  board  have  refused  to  appoint  special  teachers  of  German  for  the 
school-year  of  lB73-^4  and  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  the  continuance  of  the  study. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

This  branch  is  under  the  care  of  a  director  of  music  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The 
following  rules  have  been  adopted :  all  other  teachers  are  expected  to  co-operate  with 
the  teachers  of  music  and  render  all  the  aid  they  can  in  that  department.  In  addition 
to  the  time  occupied  by  the  teacher  of  music,  at  least  forty  minutes  in  every  week  are 
to  be  devoted  by  the  teacher  of  each  school  in  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  theory  of 
music.  There  is  to  be  a  recitation  in  music  every  day  or  on  alternate  days,  for  which 
marks  shall  be  given  as  for  other  lessons. 

FINANCIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

The  educational  work  of  the  city  of  Washington  is  conducted  under  circumstances 
of  exceptional  diflBculty.  The  school-tax  (amounting,  during  the  last  two  years,  to 
46.5  cents  per  annum  on  each  |100  of  taxable  property)  is  larger  than  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States. 

In  comparing  the  taxable  property  and  school-population  of  other  cities  with  Wash- 
ington, the  latter  city  shows  apparently  a  large  excess  of  school-population.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  obvious.  On  the  one  hand,  about  one-half  of  the  property  within  the 
city-limits  is  exempt  from  taxation,  the  Government  of  the  Uuite<l  States  being  the 
owner;  on  the  other,  the  school -population  has  bebn  greatly  increased,  firom  two 
source :  the  sudden  and  large  iufiux  of  colored  people  during  the  late  war  and  the 
great  number  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  National  Government,  few  of  whom 
acquire  a  -x)ermanent  residence  in  the  city.  Almost  one-third,  32.46  per  cent.,  of  the 
population  is  colored,  aud  during  the  past  year  30.79  per  cent,  of  the  whole  namber  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  were  children  of  persons  io  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Government.  These  two  classes  add  greatly  to  the  demana  for 
schools,  but  do  not  perceptibly  Increase  the  revenues  to  maintain  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  city  cannot  sustain  the  burden  of  taxation  required  to  carrr  on 
the  present  system  of  public  schools  and  that  either  assistance  must  be  obtained  m>m 
the  General  Government  or  a  tuition-fee,  covering  the  cost  of  edncation,  must  be 
exacted  from  those  pupils  who  are  not  permanent  residents  of  the  city.  The  latter 
would  be  a  measure  greatly  to  be  deprecat^ ;  but,  unless  adequate  means  are  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  all  other  efibrts  to  advance  them  will  be  of  little  avail. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  and  hinderances,  much  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  last  few  years.  ^'  During  the  period  commenced  July  1, 1871,  and  ended  June  30, 
lci73,  the  District-government  has  expended  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city  all  the 
revenue  derived  fiom  the  school- tax  and  a  sum  over  and  above  this  amounting  to 
$193,826.73.  Since  1863  the  city  has  built  up  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools  for 
colored  children,  of  whom  over  4,000  are  now  enrolled.  Besides  paying  the  current 
expenses  of  these  schools,  it  has  provided  for  their  permanent  use  sites  and  school- 
buildings  now  valued  at  $250,000.  During  the  same  period  (the  last  ten  years)  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  invested  $1,000,000  m  propertv  for  the  permanent  use  of  its  pub- 
lic schools.    Surely  this  is  a  fair  record  for  the  last  decade.'' 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  superintendent  repeats  the  recommendations  contained  in  his  last  report-  for  the 
establishment  of  a  high  school  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the* female- 
schools  of  the  second  district.  He  also  recommends :  (I)  the  establishment  of  sixteen 
additional  intermediate  schools ;  (2)  that  the  salary  of  tbe  principal  of  each  male-gram- 
mar-school l^  fixed  at  $1,800,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  it  reaches  a  max- 
imum of  ^,000 ;  and  the  salary  of  each  assistant  in  said  school  be  fixed  at  $1,200,. with 
an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  $1,400 ;  (3)  that  the  "fund 
to  endow  the  public  schools,"  now  amounting  to  about  $80,000,  be  used  to  purchase  a 
site  and  commence  the  erection  of  a  high  school ;  that  a  vigorous  effort  be  made  to 
induce  Congress  during  its  present  session  to  give  some  aid,  by  a  donation  of  public 
lands  or  money,  to  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columl^i|^^  ^  CjOOQIc 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislative  ass'^mbly,  approved  June  23,  1873,  the  trustees  were 
authorized  to  establish  a  normal  school.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  twenty. 
Each  candidate  for  admission  mnst  be  17  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  a 
pupil  of  a  female  grammar-department  of  the  public  schools  of  Washiogton.  The 
course  of  study  is  to  be  strictly  professional  and  limited  to  one  year.  Each  graduate 
shall  receive  a  certi6cate,  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  primary  certificate.  Gradu- 
ates from  the  normal  school  who  have  tanght  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  one 
year,  and  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  govern  and  conduct  a  school, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  diplomas,  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  intermediate  certifi- 
cates. It  is  expressly  pro\ided  bjr  law  "that  the  graduates  of  this  school  shall  have 
preference  in  all  cases  when  appointments  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  are  to  be 
made.''  The  average  number  of  new  teachers  required  annually  during  the  past  three 
years  has  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  and  if  the  normal  school  be  liberally  supported 
and  efficiently  conducted,  it  will,  without  doubt,  supply  an  adequate  number  of  well- 
qualified  teachers  to  meet  the  future  demads  of  the  schools. 

The  female  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  now  constitute  95  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  corps ;  and  the  demand  for  male  teachers  is,  therefore,  so  slight  that  no 
necessity  exists  for  any  provision  for  their  education  in  the  normal  school. 

STATISTICS    OP    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS     FOR    COLORED    CHILDREN    OF    WASHINGTON    AND 

GEORGETOWN. 

Hon.GBORGK  P.  T.  CoOK,  Superintendent, 

Colored  school-population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 9, 328 

Number  of  children  in  public  colored-schools 5, 188 

Average  number  enrolled 3,578 

Average  attendance 3,385 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 94.7 

Number  of  school-houses— owned,  9 ;  rented,  4 13 

Number  of  sittings  in  all  the  school-houses 4,322 

Number  of  teachers,  (female,  83;  male,  2) 85 

Number  of  schools,  ( primary,  44 ;  secondary,  15 ;  iutermediate,  10 ;  grammar,  7)  . .        76 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 49 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers $65 

COMPARISON  OF  STATISTICS   POR  THE  TEARS  1869  TO  1873. 


1869-'70. 


1870-'71. 


l87l-'72. 


1872-73.- 


Largest  number  of  schools 

Arerage  number  of  schools 

Whole  number  enrolled 

Average  nnniber  enrolled 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance 

Cases  of  tardiness 

Percentage*  of  tardiness 

Percentage  of  attendance 


66 

(13 

3.650 

3,a?2 

2.748 

27,775 

2.7 

89 


68 

66 

4.986 

3, 075 

2,775 

83,984 

2.3 

90.2 


75 

74 

4.661 

3  480 

3.261 

15.080 

1.3 

93.6 


76 
.  73 
5,188 
3,578 
3,.T85 
5.976 

:5 
947 


COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  last  report,  the  course  of 
study  has  been  revised,  the  revision  to  take  effect  at  the  commencement  qf  the  school- 
year  of  1873-74.  The  present  course,  in  the  length  of  time  rse\ren  years)  required  for 
Its  completion  and  the  amount  of  instruction  it  covers,  is  well  adapted  for  the  schools 
at  present,  though  a  higher  standard  will  be  advisable,  and,  doubtless,  even  demanded* 
in  a  few  years. 

The  classification  of  the  schools  has  also  been  changed  by  omitting  the  secondary 
and. intermediate  grades.    The  grades  are  now  primary,  grammar,  and  high. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  has  been  introdnced  into  all  the  grades  with  marked  success.  A  special 
drawing-t«acher  has  been  appointed,  and  a  normal  class  has  been  formed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  regular  teachers.  Each  teacher  in  turn  is  required  to  take  charge 
of  the  normal  class,  under  the  observation,  and  subject  to  the  criticism,  of  the  special 
teacher.  This  aSbrds  the  best  possible  preparation  for  giving  instruction  to  their 
respective  classes. 

TEACHERS. 

In  these  schools,  all  teachers,  without  regard  to  the  extent  or  degree  of  their  general 
qnalifications,  receive  the  same  salary.  The  only  distinction  made  is  that  one  year's 
experience  in  them  entitles  the  teacher  to  an  increase  of  $100  in  salary.  Some  ^stem 
for  determining  and  classifying  teachershi|>s  is  considered  necessary.    Kls  therefore 
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recommeDded  that  certificates  be  issned  of  different  ^n^^  O'^d  that  the  salary  of  the 
teacber  be  based  apon  the  grade  of  certificate  she  holds.  Teachers  holding  a  low  grade 
of  certificate  may  procure  a  higher  one  by  passing  an  examination. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  inadeqnacy  of  the  present  Siihool-accommodations,  the  superintend- 
ent repeats  the  recommendations  contained  in  his  last  report : 

(1)  That  a  site  be  purchased  in  the  second  district  and  a  building  erected  sufficient 
to  accommodate  at  least  twelve  schools. 

(2)  That  the  buildings  in  the  fourth  district  be  disposed  of  and  another  erected 
which  will  afford  greater  and  better  accommodation. 

(3)  That  the  miserable  site  and  building  in  Georgetown  be  also  disposed  of  and  a 
building  erected  in  a  more  convenient  locality. 

(4)  That  a  central  site  be  purchased  for  a  building  for  the  high  school,  both  for  the 
convenience  of  that  school  and  to  obtain,  for  their  intended  uses,  the  rooms  in  which 
it  is  now  located. 

The  establishment  of  a  teachers'  library  is  recommended ;  also  the  adoption  of  some 
judicious  system  of  annual  rewards — as  diplomas,  books,  and  medals— to  deserving 
pupils. 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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COLUMBIAN  UNIVERSmr. 

The  ColnDibian  College  was  organized  by  act  of  CoDgress  in  the  year  1821.  The  reg- 
ular exercises  commenced  in  January,  1822,  the  medical  department  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  law-department  in  1826.  The  president  is  James  C.  Welling,  LL.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  history. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1873,  the  title  of  Colombian  College  was 
changed  to  the  Columbian  University. 

The  university  consists  of  three  departments,  viz :  (1)  the  academic.  Including  nine 
tutors ;  (2)  the  jaw,  with  five  professors  and  two  lecturers ;  (3)  the  medical,  with  eight 
professors,  not  including  several  emeritus  professors. 

At  present  the  law-school  has  about  150  students ;  the  medical,  .55 ;  and  the  academic. 
120.  At  the  last  commencement  the  academic  school  graduated  8,  the  medical  school 
10,  and  the  law-school  44  students. 

OEOROBTOWN  COLLEGE. 

Georgetown  College,  Rev.  P.  F.  Healy,  S.  J.,  president,  is  on  the  heights  of  George- 
town. Founded  in  17^9,  Congress,  in  1815,  granted  it  the  charter  of  a  university,  with 
the  right  to  confer  degrees.  Under  thib  charter,  departments  of  law  and  medicine  have 
Ix^n  organized,  in  addition  to  the  classic  department — the  former  in  1870,  the  latter  in 
1851. 

The  classic  department,  to  which  is  Joined  a  preparatory  school,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ecclesiastics,  but  no  religious  teste  are  required  of  students  entering.  The  cnr- 
riculnm  embraces  all  the  studies  necessary  to  a  liberal  education,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  English  branches.  The  concluding  year  of* the  college-course  is  devoted  to 
mental  philosophy.  A  post-graduate-course  is  also  available,  embracing  natural  right; 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  international  law ;  the  critical  history 
of  philosophy,  and  special  branches  of  science.  Degrees,  to  be  obtained,  must  be  amply 
merited. 

The  extensive  premises  attached  to  the  college,  embracing  over  150  acres,  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  college,  with  such  additional  provisions  for  health  and 
recreation  as  circumstances  call  for.  Twenty  professors  and  teachers  are  attached  to 
this  department,  and  six  other  officials,  not  engaged  in  teaching.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  students  attended  during  the  past  year,  of  whom  11  graduated  in  June, 
1^.  The  attendance  for  1873-74  will  somewhat  exceed  this  number  and  14  are  ex- 
pected to  graduate. 

The  medical  department  in  the  city  of  Washington  occupies  buildings  on  *he  corner 
of  Tenth  and  E  streets.  This  department  was  attended  during  the  past  year  by  56 
atndents,  of  whom  24  gra<luated  in  medicine  in  March,  1873,  and  one  in  pharmacy.  Its 
faculty  embraces  ten  professors. 

The  department  of  law  occuvies  the  former  premises  of  Gonzaga  College,  F  street, 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  Washington.  Its  students  numbered  56  during  the  past 
jear,  of  whom  23  graduated  in  June,  1873.  Judge  Charles  P.  James,  LL.  D.,  presides 
over  its  faculty,  assisted  by  3  professors 

The  president  of  Georgetown  College  is  at  the  bead  of  all  the  departments  and  con- 
fers the  degrees  in  each. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  * 

Howard  University,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  LL.  D.,  president,  is  near  the  head  of 
Seventh  street,  outside  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Washington,  and  overlooking  the 
city.  It  forms  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  institutions  of  learning  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  action  of  benevolent  associations  in  concert  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 
Intended  to  be  a  national  institution  for  higher  education,  including  theology,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  agriculture,  it  is  a  nniverdity  especially  for  colored  men,  though  there 
18  no  designation  of  race  or  sex  in  the  act  of  incoqioratiou.  There  are  eight  build- 
inss  in  use.  The  principal  edifice,  four  stories  in  height,  contains  rooms  for  lectures  and 
recitations  a  chapel,  library,  philosophic  rooms,  museum,  and  offices,  while  the  lodg- 
ing-halls have  room  for  400  pupils. 

Build  ings  for  a  medical  department  adjoin  the  university-park  and  a  hospital  connected 
with  this  department  will  accommodate  300  patients. 

The  university  consists  of  seven  departments :  the  normal,  with  114  students:  the 
preparatorr,  with75;  the  collegiate,  with  35 :  the  commercial,  with  30 ;  the  meaical, 
with  19;  the  law^  with  35;  and  the  theologic,  with  29  students.  It  possesses  libra- 
ries (law,  theologic,  and  general)  of  over  8,000  volumes,  a  mineralogic  cabinet,  a  mu- 
iKum  of  curiosities,  and  a  picture-gallery.  About  two-thirds  of  the  students  are  of  Afri- 
can descent ;  the  remainaer  are  of  different  nationalities,  including  whites,  Indians,. 
Chinamen,  &c. 

AMERICAN  UNION  ACADEMY  OF  LTTERATUAB,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

The  objects  of  this  academy  are  '^to  secure  co-operation  and  concert  of  action  in* 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  aid  inquiries  in  any  department  of 
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leamin^f  and  to  promote  the  elevation  of  taste  in  this  oommnnity  and  thronghont  the 
conntry."  The  academy  is  divided  into  several  departments  which  emhrace,  amonj^ 
other  things,  mathematics,  engineering,  mechanics,  chemistry,  hygiene,  ethics,  natural 
history,  literature,  architecture,  music,  statistics,  and  political  economy. 

The  regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month.  At  these  meet- 
ings papers  approved  for  reading  hy  the  appropriate  committees  are  read,  discnssiona 
held,  and  queries  answered.  Any  visitor  may  be  invited  to  speak  or  any  special  topic 
may  be  introduced  for  consideration. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institution,  E.  M.  Qallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LXi.  D.,  president,  originated  by  Hon.  Amos 
Kendall  a»d  chartere<l  by  Congress  February  16, 1857,  is  near  the  junction  of  M  and 
Boundary  streets,  northeast,  and  is  the  only  deaf-mute-college  in. the  world.  The  object 
of  its  founders  was  in  part  to  prove  that  persons  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech  could 
engage  successfully  in  the  advanced  studies  pursued  in  colleges  for  the  hearing  and 
still  more  to  afford  to  a  class  of  persons  already  numerous,  and  increasing  with  Che 
population,  an  oportunity  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  course  of  training  in 
literature  and  liberal  arts. 

Seven  professors,  including  the  president,  are  employed  and  the  course  of  study  is 
Bubst-antially  the  same  as  in  other  colleges.  The  students  are  taught  by  signs  and  the 
finger-alphabet;  but  the  time  consumed  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  preparatory 
department  and  the  college  proper  is  no  longer  than  that  required  by  other  colleges. 
There  is  a  department  especially  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  and  sailors.  About  seven  years  are  required  to  complete  the  conrse  of 
studies  in  this  department  and'abont  four  years  in  'the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 
Instruction  in  articulation  is  given  those  who  promise  to  profit  by  it. 

A  small  library,  supported  wholly  by  the  students,  and  a  reading-room  are  attached 
to  the  institution. 

President  Gallaudet,  who  has  been  abroad  for  health,  has  returned,  and  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  position  in  September,  1873,  with  health  fully  restored. 

THE  NATIONAL  COIXKOE  OF  PHABMACY, 

Organized  in  November,  1872,  is  now  in  successful  operation.  About  30  student 
were  in  attendance  during  the  year.  There  were  4  students  graduated  during  the 
same  period.  The  lectures,  which  embrace  Tnateria  mediea  and  botany,  practical  chemis- 
try, and  the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy,  are  delivered  by  competent  professors.  The 
degree  conferred  at  graduation  is  that  of  doctor  of  pharmacy.  Mr.  W.  S.  Thompson 
is  president  of  the  college,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  general  incorporation-act 
of  Congress  applicable  to  corporations  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

THE  WASHINGTON   BUSINB88-COLLEOB. 

The  Washington  Business-College,  Henry  C.  Spencer,  president,  is  one  of  the  inter- 
national association  of  business-colleges  in  the  prmcipal  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  qualify  youug  men  and  women  for 
business  and  the  United  States  civil  service.  Day-sessions  are  for  students  who  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  course,  and  evening-sessions  for  men,  women,  and  youth  who 
.are  obliged  to  work  during  the  day.    Average  membership — males,  100 ;  females,  60. 

NATIONAL  UNIVEBSITY  LAW-SCHOOL. 

This  department,  located  at  No.  428  Seventh  street,  is  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its 
existence  and  was  established  as  a  department  of  a  proposed  national  university.  The 
chancellor  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ex  offido;  the  vice-chancellor,  Professor 
W.  B.  Wedgwood,  LL.  D.;  Q.  W:  Paschal,  president  of  the  regents;  T.  C.  Connelly, 
secretary  ;  the  law-professors  being  Judges  Joseph  Casey  and  Arthur  MacArthur  ana 
Professor  Wedgwood.  Since  the  organization  of  the  college,  instruction  has  been  given 
to  275  students.  All  the  officers  of  the  college  serve  gratuitously  and  the  students 
are  charged  only  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  expenses.  Imitations  are  held  daily  and 
lectures  are  given  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  by  members  of  the  bar.  During 
the  year  over  one  hundred  students  entered  the  department.  There  were  32  graduates 
•at  the  commencement  in  May  of  the  present  year. 

THE  CORCORAN  ART-GALLERY. 

This  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  (among  the  latter, 
Powers's  "  Greek  Slave,'')  valued  at  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  dona- 
ted in  1869,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  to  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Mr.  Jamea  M. 
Carlisle  is  chairman,  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  American  genins  in  the  prodno- 
tion  and  preservation  of  works  pertaining  to  the  nne  arts  and  kindred  objects.''  It  ia 
tbeintentionof  the  trustees  to  establish  a  school  of  design  in  connection  with  the 
gallery  and  to  make  additions  to  the  latter  annually  The  value  of  the  gift,  including 
the  building,  which  is  worth  1250,000,  i»  over  (1,000,000,  the  endowment-fund  being 
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aboot  1800,000.  Dnring  the  year  about  $40,000  worth  of  paintlDgs  and  bronze- ware, 
purchased  in  Earope,  has  been  added  to  the  gallery,  -which  was  formally  dedicated  and 
opened  to  the  public  early  in  the  winter  of  1873-'f4.  No  admission-fee  will  be  chained 
visitors  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  each  week ;  on  other  days  an  admission- 
fee  of  25  cents  will  be  required.  It  is  probable  that  eventually  the  gallery  will  be  free 
to  the  public  at  all  times. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 

Chartered  by  Congress  in  August^  1846.  This  institution  is  for  "  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowlege  among  men.''  An  account  of  the  system  pursued  in  it  and  of  its 
museum  and  library  was  given  in  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1871. 

The  institution  has  a  system  of  international  exchange,  through  -^hioh  it  distributes, 
not  only  its  own  publications  to  institutions  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  also  those 
of  nearly  all  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
its  foreigu  correspondents  is  at  present  about  1,950,  from  which  it  receives  annually 
copies  of  all  the  important  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  learned  societies  of  the 
world.  Through  this  system  of  exchange  it  collected  a  most  valuable  library,  which 
a  few  years  since  was  incorporated  with  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  system  of  ex- 
change includes  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is, 
ex  officio f  presiding  officer  of  the  institution.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  president  of  the  board  ot  regents. 

The  following  are  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1874:  Henry  Wilson, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  M.  R.  Waite,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States ;  Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  John  W.  Stevenson,  and  A.  H.  Sargent,  of  the  United  State  Senate; 
Samuel  S.  Cox,  £.  R.  Hoar,  and  G.  W.  Hazelton,  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  John 
McLean,  citizen  of  New  Jersey ;  Peter  Parker  and  William  T.  Sherman,  citizens  of 
Washington ;  Asa  Gra^,  citizen  of  Massachusetts ;  J.  D.  Dana,  citizen  of  Connecticut ; 
and  Henry  Copp^,  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 

WAYLAND    SEMINARY. 

This  institution  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  preachers  and  teachers  for  the 
colored  people.  It  now  occupies  new  buildings  upon  Meridian  Hill,  on  Sixteenth  street. 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  the  general  charge  of  the  support  of 
the  school.  ^ 

The  school  has  three  departments :  theologic,  academic,  and  normal.  The  number 
of  students  during  the  past  year  was  85,  of  whom  70  were  males  and  15  females'.  The 
instructors  are  a  principal  and  four  assistants.  The  corner  stone  of  a  new  building  for 
the  seminary  was  laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Meridian  Hill  September  22, 
1873. 

THE  LINTHICUM  FUND. 

Several  years  ago  the  late  Edward  Linthicum,  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia, 
lefit  the  sum  of  |50,000  to  a  board  of  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  CHcablishiug  *'  a  school 
for  indigent  whites."  The  bequest  now  amounts  to  $55,000.  The  trustees  of  this  fund 
have  recently  loaned  the  board  of  school-house-trnstees  of  Georgetown  $40,000  of  the 
fund  to  aid  the  latter  in  the  work  of  building  a  public  high  school.  In  consideration 
of  this  the  scbool-trust'Ces  are  to  give  the  trustees  of  the  fund  the  use  of  a  room  and  a 
large  hall  in  the  new  building.  In  this  large  hall  the  trustees  of  the  fund  propose  to 
eatablish  a  night-schooL  It  is  also  their  pui-pose  to  give  occasional  courses  of  lectures 
in  this  hall. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  ffreat  equatorial  telescope.-^The  great  equatorial  telescope,  (the  largest  in  tho 
world,)  for  the  construction  of  which  Congress,  several  years  since,  appropriated 
$50,000,  has  been  completed,  and  in  November  of  the  year  1873  was  mounted  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory.  The  instrument  is  of  American  manufacture,  the 
only  foreign  element  in  its  construction  being  the  optical  glass  in  the  lenses.  The 
dioerent  parts  of  the  instrument  are  so  finely  proportioned  tuat  its  immensity  is  lost 
Bight  of,  and  the  visitor  at  first  mi^ht  not  give  full  credit  to  its  vast  dimensions. 
The  protecting  building  is  circular  in  form  and  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  the  same  diameter,  resting  on  a  circular  system  of 
wheels,  so  that  it  mav  be  readily  revolved  through  the  whole  or  part  of  a  circle. 
The  dome  is  provided  with  au  opening  six  feet  in  width  £rom  the  horizon  to  a 
little  beyond  the  zenith;  this  is  protected  by  a  sliding  shutter.  The  telescope  is 
eqnatorially  mounted ;  that  is,  it  has  two  axes  of  motion,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis ;  consequently  the  telescope  mav  be  made  to 
follow  the  diurnal  movement  of  a  heavenly  body  by  revolvine  it  on  this  latter  axis 
alone,  which  is  commonly  called  the  polar  axis,  because  it  is.d&ected  toward  the  pole 
of  the  heavens.  The  instrument  rests  on  a  pier  of  stone-  and  brick-work.  The  optical 
glass  is  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter  and  cost  $7,000.    The  instrument. is  furnished 
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with  finely-graduated  declination-  and  hour-ctroles.  For  reading  the  circles,  the  divi- 
Bione  under  the  reading-microscope  are  illaniinated  by  passing  a  ppwerfnl  current  of 
electricity  through  a  small  platinum  wire,  which  is  thereby  raised  to  a  white  heat. 
The  two  microscopes  for  reading  the  declination-circle  are  so  situated  that  they  may 
be  read  by  the  observer  while  at  the  e^e-piece  of  the  telescope.  The  pier  of  the  instru- 
ment contains  an  archway,  in  which  is  mounted  the  clock-work  which  moves  the  tel- 
escope, so  that  an  object  may  be  held  in  the  field  of  view  as  long  as  may  be  desired. 
The  motive-power  is  a  reaction-wheel,  driveu  by  aqueduct-water  at  the  rate  of  three 
turns  in  a  second.  The  regulating-apparatus  is  a  conical  pendulum,  revolving  once  in 
two  seconds,  which  is  automatically  controlled  by  an  electro-magnet,  which  permits 
friction  on  a  revolving-disk  when  the  velocity  is  too  great  and  removes  it  when  it  is 
too  little.  This  rei&arkable  instrument  promises  to  play  an  important  part  in  future 
astronomic  investigations. 

THE  SIGNAL-OFFICE  OF  THE  ABlfY. 

The  United  States  signal-servioe  may  properly  be  classed  among  national  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  particular  branch  of  meteorology.  The  special  duty  of  dissem- 
inating meteorologic  information  was  assigned  the  Signal-Corps  in  1670,  in  deference 
to  a  popular  desire  for  weather-forecasts  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
and  agriculture.  There  are  now  ninety-two  stations  from  which  observations  are 
made,  and  on  the  reports  from  these  stiitious  the  tri-daily  reports  of  the  Signal-OfBce 
are  compiled.  A  scientific  library,  of  2,470  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  maps,  and 
charts,  is  attached  to  the  office. 

THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

Is  located  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  Capitol  and  contains  over  4,000  species  of 
plants.  In  the  conservatories  the  plants  are  arranged  geographically  and  in  the 
grounds  outside  according  to  Gray's  Mmual  of  Botany.  The  collection  is  being  con- 
tinually enlarged  by  purchase,  by  exchanges  with  foreign  conservatories,  and  by  con- 
tributions from  United  States  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  A  lecture-room  has  recently 
been  attached  to  the  garden,  where  students  in  botany  may  at  all  times  pursue  their 
investigations.  Durinff  the  past  year  the  wooden  stnictnres  in  the  grounde  have  been 
replaced  by  substantial  iron  buildings.    The  gardeu  was  established  in  1858. 

J  PUBLIC  LIBUAKIES. 

The  Library  of  Congress  now  comprises  a  most  extensive  collection  of  books  in  every 
department  of  science  and  literature.  To  it  have  been  added,  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  copyright-library  of  the  Patent-Office, 
the  law-library  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  valuable  historic  library  of  Peter  Force. 
Its  collection  numbers  over  230,000  volumes,  being  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  appropriates  $10,000  annually  for  the  increase  of  tne  library,  and  has  further 
enacte<l  that  two  copies  of  every  book  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  shall  be  deposited 
here,  the  office  of  the  Librarian  being  the  place  of  entry  for  all  copyright.-publication8. 
Any  person  is  allowed  to  examine  the  books,  but  none  are  permitted  to  be  taken  away 
except  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Judges  or  the  Supreme  Court^  Cabinet-officers, 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  a  few  other  high  officials.  This  truly  national  collection  is 
very  seriously  cramped  for  room,  and  plans  for  a  new  library-building  have  been  in- 
vited, which  Congress  will  doubtless-anthorize  to  be  erected  during  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford  is  librarian. 

Th§  library  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraVs  Office  contains  25,500  volumes  and  18,000  pam- 
phletB,  principally  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects.  Some  of  these  works  are  very 
rare  and  valuable  and  date  back  to  1470.  The  catalogue  of  the  library  coutaius  over 
50,000  titles  and  includes  6,850  volumes  of  medical  journals.  Congress  annually 
appropriates  a  certain  sum  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  appropriation  for  1873  was 
$5,000.  About  500  volumes  and  a  lar^  number  of  pamphlets  have  been  added  during 
the  year.  The  library,  which  is  accessible  to  all,  is  invaluable  to  students  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  contains  over  6,000  volumes.  Among  other 
recent  acquisitions  are  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  in  11  volumes,  royal  octavo,  a  vei^  full 
view  of  British  plants ;  the  Flora  Frangaise,  in  several  folio-volumes ;  Siebold's  Flora 
Japonica ;  the  Botany  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains ;  and  many  other  elegantly-illus- 
trated volumes.  The  collection  is  yearly  swelled  by  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
foreign  scientific  and  industrial  press,  especially  from  that  of  France  and  Germany. 
Exchanges  are  at  present  made  with  oVer  1,500  native  and  300  foreign  societies.    • 

The  Wfravy  of  the  Xavy  Department  contains  about  3,200  volumes,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  of  a  historic  and  scientific  character,  relating  especially  to  naval  affairs. 
A  number  of  the»'e  are  printed  in  foreign  languages.  The  library  also  contains  a  large 
number  of  volumes  of  congressional  euactments,  executive  documents,  &c.,  and  some 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.    As  the  Department  is  at  present  cramped  for  room, 
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no  additions  are  being  made  to  the  collection.  Books  may  be  withdrawn  by  employ^ 
of  the  Department. 

The  library  of  the  War  Department  nnmbers  11,470  Yolnmes,  which  include  a  law- 
library  of  2,000  volumes.  During  the  year  nearly  500  new  volumes  have  been  added. 
About  50  per  cent,  of  the  books  are  works  on  military  science;  25  per  cent,  are 
books  of  reference,  such  as  encyclopedias,  congressional  debates;  and  laws>  &c., 
while  the  remainder  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Small  additions  are  made  to 
the  library  annually.  Books  cannot  be  withdrawn  except  by  employ^  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  library  of  the  Patent-Office  comprises  22,800  volumes,  mainly  of  a  technologic 
character,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  invention  in  all  countries.  It 
contains  many  rare  works  and  is  accessible  to  everybody,  but  no  books  can  be  with- 
drawn, as  the  library  is  for  reference  only.  Several  hundred  volumes  are  added  to 
the  collection  annually. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  contains  4,901  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  The  books  can  be  withdrawn  by  employes  of  the  Department  only.  Sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  are  added  annually. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  connected  with  this  Department,  possesses  a  unique  col- 
lection of  old  and  rare  educational  works,  especially  relating  to  the  history  of  educa- 
tional progress,  as  well  as  a  small  miscellaneous  library,  with  the  new  books  relating 
to  education  and  large  collections  of  catalogues,  documents,  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  schools  and  school-systems  in  this  and  other  conntries,  being  especially  rich  in 
recent  foreign  educational  reports. 

The  library  of  the  Treasury  Department  contains  8,355  volumes,  of  which  3,600  volumes 
were  added  during  the  present  year.  The  library  contains  a  large  number  of  works 
of  reference.  It  also  possesses  a  copy  of  all  the  correspondence  of  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1789  to  date  and  some  rare  old  works.  A  few  volumes 
are  added  yearly.    The  books  can  be  withdrawn  only  by  employ^  of  the  Department. 

The  libraiy  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  was  established  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
first  Secretary  of  State,  contains  about  17,000  volumes,  mainly  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter, and  embraces  a  large  number  of  works  on  diplomacy,  international  law,  &c. 
Books  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  employ^^  of  the  Department  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.    Small  additions  are  made  yearly. 

The  library  of  the  Acadrmy  of  the  Visitationy  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
tains between  5,000  and  6,000  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The  books  are 
accessible  to  the  female  students  of  the  institution  only. 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  6eorge  Peabody,  the  philanthropist,  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death,  gave  the  sum  of  f  15,000  to  a  board  of  trustees  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  public  library  in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  The  library  has  never 
been  established,  and  the  fund  now  amounts  to  about  $23,000.  The  trustees  have 
nnder  consideration  a  proposition  fr.-^m  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools  ol 
Georgetown  to  loan  a  portion  of  this  sum  to  the  latter  body,  in  return  for  which  the 
school-trustees  agree  to  give  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  suitable  accommoflation 
for  a  public  library  in  the  new  high-school-buildiug,  now  in  process  of  erection  in 
Georgetown. 

The  library  of  the  Washinffion  Library  Company  and  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Associ- 
ation 18  located  in  Lincoln  Hall  and  contains  12,500  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  It  is  in  charge  '*)f  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association.  The  library  is 
acce^ssible  to  all,  but  b^ks  can  be  withdrawn  .only  by  subscribers.  Small  additions 
are  made  to  the  collection  annually. 

The  Odd'Fellotcs  Library  comprises  3,500  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous  character^  The 
nse  of  the  library  is  restricteo  to  members  of  the  order  of  Odd-Follows  and  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  members.  The  collection  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  volumes  yearly. 

The  document-libraries  of  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  contain  nearly  100,000 
volumes  of  congressional  documents,  reports,  debates,  &c. 

Tite  library  of  the  Naval  Obserrafory  consists  of  more  than  6,000  volumes,  mostly  as- 
tronomic in  cuaracter,  but  includes  many  works  on  other  branches  of  science  and 
higher  matematics. 

The  Masonic  Library  consists  of  1,000  bound  and  2,150  unbound  volumes.  These  in- 
dnde  about  200  excellent  standard  works  and  300  novels,  magazines,  and  miscx'llaneous 
works.  Of  the  bound  volumes,  seven-eighths  are  of  a  Masonic  character.  The  books 
are  accessible  to  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  only. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Army  Medical  Museum. — This,  a  branch  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraVs  Office,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  great  rebellion  and  is  located  in  what  was  Ford's  theater,  on  Tentti 
street,  between  E  and  F. 

The  collections  of  the  museum  are  divided  into  sections,  as  follows:  (1)  The  sur- 
gical section,  containing  6,500  specimens,  showing  the  effects  of  missiles  of  every  variety 
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on  all  parte  of  the  human  body.  (2)  The  medical  section,  containing  1,500  specimens, 
the  majority  of  which  illostratc  morbid  conditions  of  the  internal  organs  in  fever, 
chronic  dysentery,  &c.  (3)  The  microscopic  section  contains  6,000  specimens,  em- 
braciug  dissevered  tissues,  dissevered  organs,  &c.  (4)  The  anatomic  section  consists 
of  skeletons,  separated  crania,  (of  which  there  are  1,000,)  and  the  section  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  1,200  specimens.  (5)  The  section  of  miscellaneous  articles  includes 
models  of  hospital-barracks,  ambulances,  and  medical  wagons,  a  collection  of  surgical 
instruments,  samples  of  artificial  limbs,  Sec, 

Congress  annually  appropriates  $5,000  lor  the  museum. 

Dunng  the  year  5,000  copies  of  the  first  two  volumes,  constituting  Part  1  of  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War,  were  issued  under  authority  of  Congress. 
Two  additional  volumes,  constituting  the  second  part  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War,  are  now  in  press. 

The  museum  of  the  Sniithaonian  Institution. — For  several  years  past  Congress  has 
annually  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  keeping  of  this  museum.  In  1872  that  body 
also  appropriated  $15,000  to  fit  up  large  rooms  tor  the  better  display  of  the  specimens. 
A  large  haJl  has  been  opened  duriug  the  year  in  the  second  story  of  the  main  bmlding, 
in  which  a  number  of  additional  cases  have  been  placed  for  the  exhibition  of  cnn- 
osities.    The  value  of  this  museum  to  the  student  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  museum  of  the  Department  of  Agnculture. — ^This  is  in  the  large  hall  oft  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  occupied  by  that  Department.  Attached  to  this  mtlseum  are 
representations  of  various  insects,  with  their  transformations,  showing  such  as  are 
especially  beneficial  orapjurious  to  the  crops,  together  with  specimens  of  our  native 
birds:  those  which  injure  the  crops  and  those  which  are  beneficial  by  destroying  such 
insects  and  worms  as  prey  upon  the  cereals,  fruits,  &,c 

The  United  States  Patent- Office  model-room j  is  located  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Patent- 
OfiQce  building.  This  may  very  properly  be  reckoned  among  the  museums,  containiufff 
as>  it  does,  for  preservation,  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  models  in  the  world, 
about  145,000  being  on  exhibition  and  the  collection  being  increased  annually.  During 
the  past  year,  some  23,000  modeU  of  rejected  applications,  representing  all  classes  of 
inventions,  have  been  distributed  among  over  seventy  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  an  equal  number  have  probably  been  otherwise  disposed  of, 
under  a  late  act  of  Congress,  the  object  being  to  make  room  -  for  models  of  patented 
inventions.  Besides  the  models  of  patents,  the  gallery  contains  many  curiosities  of 
national  interest,  among  which  are  the  original  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  com- 
mission of  General  Washington  by  the, Continental  Congress,  articles  ot  personal  and 
household  property,  and  camp-equipage  used  by  the  General  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Here  are  also  the  sword  and  uniform  of  General  Jackson,  and  a  large  number  of  swords, 
sabers,  and  other  articles  presented  to  naval  ofilcers  on  foreign  duty.  Besides  the 
models  required  to  be  presented  with  eacji  case  capable  of  being  so  illustrated,  draw- 
ings are  required  in  all  similar  cases,  and  these  are  classified  by  subjects  into  groups, 
the  latter  being  subdivided  into  sections,  in  which  the  drawings  themselves  are  ar- 
ranged in  folio-drawers  alphabetically  as  respects  the  names  of  the  inventors,  in  order 
to  be  convenient  of  access. 
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PRESIDENT  EARLY. 


The  late  Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.^President  of  Georgetown  College,  District  of  Colambia 
was  bom  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  1814.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  classio 
studies  at  the  Academy  of  Armagh,  where  he  acquired  notable  success.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  came  to  the  Unit^  States  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  the  sacred 
ministry.  He  continued  his  classic  studies,  first,  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College.  Maryland, 
subsequently  at  Georgetown  College,  and  was  ordained  at  Georgetown  in  1845.  During 
his  eleven  years'  residence  at  this  college,  183G  to  1847,  besides  pursuing  his  own  studies 
he  was  actively  engaged  as  teacher  and  disciplinarian.  In  the  former  capacity,  rising 
from  class  to  class,  he  became  acquainted,  by  intimate  experience,  with  the  scope  and 
needs  of  a  whole  college-curriculum,  while,  as  disciplinarian,  he  acquired  that  knowl- 
edge of  character,  as  developed  in  youth,  which  is  so  essential  to  a  practical  educator. 

After  a  year  spent  im  missionary  du>y  in  Philadelphia,  Father  Early  was  appointed, 
in  1848,  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
This  institution  was  then  newly  founded,  and  stood  in  need  of  just  such  traits  on  the 
part  of  its  presiding  officer  as  pointed  out  Father  Early  to  his  superiors  as  the  fitting 
person  for  the  place.  His  administrative  ability,  prudence,  experience,  attractive  man- 
ners, and  scholastic  acquirements  contributed  essentially  to  the  early  success  of  that 
college  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  subsequent  prosperity.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  usual  term  of  a  presidency  in  Jesuit  colleges,  he  was  recalled  on  other  duties, 
which  gave  him  a  year  of  comparative  rest. 

At  this  time  the  Snlpitlans  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  were  desirous  of 
closing  that  institution,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  the  special  object  of  their 
society,  the  training  of  ecclesiastics.  St.  Mary's  was  founded  in  1792,  by  members 
of  the  French  clergy  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  United  States  from  the  horrors  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  success  it  had  acquired  and  the  large  place  it  filled  as  a 
house  of  superior  education  rendered  some  provision  for  a  suitable  succession  a  matter 
of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  its  conductors.  With  this  view  they  applied  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  Father  Early  was  at  once  selected  to  inaugurate  the  new  enterprise. 

In  1852  he  opened  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  in  rented  buildings,  and  proceeded  as 
soon  as  possible  to  erect  the  cklitice  now  occupied  by  that  institution  ana  the  elegant 
church  of  St.  Ignatius,  adjoining,  on  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Madison  streets.  In 
the  weighty  and  responsible  duty  of  organizing  and  regulating  the  new  college,  he 
spent  two  terms,  and  finally,  in  1856,  only  exchanged  one  presidency  for  another,  being 
called  that  year  to  his  old  home,  Georgetown  College.  Here  he  remained  until  186^ 
embracing  the  entire  period  of  the  inception  and  close  of  our  civil  war,  a  time  of  great 
peril  and  of  many  trials.  At  its  outbreak,  many  of -the  northern  students  sought  pro- 
teetion  at  home  from  impending  perils,  and  the  southerners  left,  almost  en  moMtf,  to 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  conflict.  The  gronnds  were  for  a  season  converted  into 
a  camp  by  the  Federal  soldiers  and  a  great  part  of  the  buildings  occupied  as  a  hospitoL 
Still,  with  the  few  students  that  remained,  the  classes  and  discipline  of  the  college  were 
regularly  carried  on,  and  never  intermitted  from  any  extraneous  cause.  The  prudence 
and  circumspection  needed  on  the  part  of  its  presiding  officer  t<f  condact  the  institution 
in  safety  through  this  period  of  agitation,  and  in  the  very  center  of  the  military  move- 
ments of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  no  one  can  sufficiently  appreciate  who  hod 
not  himself  been  a  resident  of  the  District  at  the  time. 

With  the  return  of  peace  came  a  gradual  return  to  a  better  and  more  promising  state 
in  the  affi^irs  of  the  college,  although  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  numbers  who  fre- 
quented it  before  the  war.  The  four  years  from  1866  to  1870  were  spent  by  Father 
Early  in  the  renewed  charge  of  Loyola  College,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  recalled 
to  Georgetown,  again  its  president.  During  this  latter  term  the  law-departmept  of 
tiie  college  was  organized,  achieving  immeaiate  success.  Father  Early  died  at  tlie 
college  May  23, 1873,  aged  59  years,  having  filled  the  chief  executive  office  of  sundry 
colleges  for  twenty-five  successive  years,  intermitting  the  single  year  1851. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

crrT-SaPERXllTSffDElfTS. 


Namo. 


Po«t'«fioe. 


Hob.  J.  Ormond  Wllioii,  saperlntendent  of  pvbllo  eehooli  for  white  children* of  Washington.. 
Hon.  Qeorge  F.  T.  Cook,  sapertntendent  of  pvbUc  schooU  for  colored  children  of  Wnthinfton. 
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IDAHO. 

(From  infonnatioii  ftmishtd  by  Hon.  Joseph  Pemralt^  territorial  raperiBtendeiit  of  pablio  instroction.] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Three  conntiee  make  no  report.    The  remaining  ones  report  as  follows : 

BeceipU, 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginoing  of  school-year $4,734  24 

Heceived  from  Territory •. 2,624  82 

Reoeiyedfrom  connty-tazes 13,281  66 

Received  from  district-taxes 4,22:5  04 

Beceived  from  other  sources •    8,150  23 

Total 33,013  99 

ExpmdUmres. 

Fbr  teachers' salaries 19,446  44 

For  building,  repairs,  furniture,  &c 5,866  37 

For  school-hbraries  and  apparatus 319  00 

For  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses .* 1,549  79 

Total 27,181  60 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Number  of  children  between  the. ages  of  5  and  25  years— boys,  l,6n7; 

girls,  1,556 3,233 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  school 2,196 

Average  attendance I 891 

Number  of  school-districts '. 64 

Number  of  school-houses 1 41 

Number  of  schools 51 

Numberof  school-libraries 3 

Number  of  volumes  in  school-libraries 198 


The  superintendent,  in  a  letter  dated  November  11, 1873.  says: 

''  In  the  district  in  which  Bo\a6  City,  the  capital  of  Idano  Territory,  is  situated,  we 
have  no  public  school,  as  the  revenues  from  territorial  and  county-sources  are  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses.  It  takes  more  than  the  revenue  of  two  years  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  one  year. 

"As  it  is  certainly  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  foster  and  encourage  every  move- 
ment that  tends  to  invite  emigration  to  the  undeveloped  Territories  of  the  nation,  I 
would  respectfully  urge  th&t  Congress  grant  us  aid,  so  that  we  can  have  schools  the 
whole  year. 

"The  population  of  the  Territory'  is  composed  of  younf  men  of  refinement  and  edu- 
cation, who  have  left  their  homes  m  the  various  States  for  the  purpose  of  jdving  full 
scope  to  their  enerffles«and  ambitions;  and  while  they  are  building  a  new  State,  Con- 
gress might  help' educate  their  children. 

"  The  nation  expends  yearlv  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  educate  the  Indians, 
and  yet  nothing  is  done  for  the  children  of  the  pioneers,  who  are  adding  new  stars  to 
the  Jag  of  the  Hepublic.'' 

COST  OF   EDUCATION. 

The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  Idaho,  averages  $8.40  per  pupil 
of  school-age,  |12.30  per  pupil  of  total  enrollment,  and  |30.50  per  pupil  of  average 
attendance. 

PROGRESS. 

Bev.  Geone  H.  Atkinson,  in  a  letter  dated  January  6, 1874,  says :  "New  and  well- 
trained  teachers  are  enteriuff  the  field,  who  bring  the  experience  of  years  in  the  east- 
em  schools  to  aid  in  establishing  our  school-system. 

"The  text-books  are  among  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  the  fact  of  three  libraries 
is  a  good  sign  of  what  may  be  in  the  future.'^ 
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PRIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

There  ore  in  Bois^  City  three  private  schools,  one  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Episco- 
pal Charch,  the  other  two  under  the  control  of  lady  teachers.  Also  one  French  school, 
where  French  alone  is  taught,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

COUNTT-SUPERIMTENDENCE. 

The  school-law  makes  it  the  duty  of  couDty-superintendents  to  visit  each  public 
school  in  their  respective  counties  at  least  once  in  each  year  and  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  superintendent,  referring  to  this, 
says :  ''  It  must  be  said  that  in  several  of  the  counties  the  office  of  county-superin- 
tendent is  merely  a  name — a  misnomer — as  the  superintendents  rarely  or  never  visit 
the  schools,  and  the  office  might  as  well  be  abolished  altogether  as  far  as  practical 
results  are  concerned. 

**  The  influence  of  efficient  supervision  can  be  seen  in  Ada  Connty,t!he  present  super- 
intendent having  visited  all  the  schools  and  excited  a  generiu  interest  in  tneir 
success. 

**  The  success  of  the  schools  depends  more  on  efficient  county-superintendence,  inq[»ec- 
tion,  and  management,  than  on  any  other  one  instrumentality." 

NATIYB  INDIAN  TEACHERS. 

*'The  principal  of  theOcmulgee  (Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory)  female  free  school 
and  her  first  assistant  are  Indian  women,  bom  in  the  Territory,  but  educated,  and  w^ 
educated  too,  in  Texas.'' 
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MONTAIVA.     . 

The  report  of  Saperintendent  Hedges  for  1873  having  failed  to  reach  this  Bureau,  we 
are  compelled  to  be  contented  with  that  portion  relatmff  to  it  which  is  included  in  the 
message  of  Governor  Potts,  from  which  we  extract  as  follows : 

"  The  report  of  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  here> 
with  subm  i tted.    Almost  every  question  con  nected  with  our  public-school-system  is  ably 
and  frankly  discussed.    The  report  is  a  credit  to  that  officer  and  an  honor  to  the  Ter- 
ritory.   The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report : 
The  whole  number  of  children  of  school-age,  between  4  and  21  years,  in  the 

Territory  is 3,517 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  attending  school  during  the  year 1,881 

Thepercentageof  attendance  of  those  enrolled 50 

Number  of  organized  school-districts 91 

Number  of  schools  taught  during  the  year 99 

Number  of  male  teachers  emploved 50 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed .' 49 

Average  length  of  school,  in  days 82i 

Number  of  school-houses..  51 

Number  of  districts  with  graded  schools,  to  wit,  one  each  in  Virginia, 

Helena,  and  DeerLodse f 3 

Number  of  private  schools  taught  in  the  Territory  during  the  year 11 

Number  of  scholars  attending  the  same ...a..  149 

Number  of  children  not  attending  any  school 1,497 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  by  county-tax 131,350  42 

Amount  raised  by  district-tax,  to  w  i t,  in  Madison  County 934  55 

Amount  from  all  sources  apportioned  during  the  year 33,161  50 

Average  pay  of  teachers  per  month 68  41 

EDUCATION  OF  COix>RBD  CHILDREN. 

'*  The  superintendent  says  that  'the  provision  .of  the  present  school-law  which  re- 
quires that  the  education  of  children  of  African  descent  shall  be  provided  for  in  sepa- 
rate schools  practically  excludes  them  from  all  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education.' 
Yon  should  not  hesitate  to  so  amend  the  law  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  each  child 
in  the  Territory,  without  distinction,  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived 
frt>m  a  system  of  free  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  people.  Prejudice 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  path  of  justice,  and  I  cannot  lielieve  that  any 
considerable  number  of  our  citizens  are  willing  that  any  child  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  privileffes  of  an  education  at  the  public  expense  on  account  of  color.  The  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  citizens  as  to  the  nsht  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
or  the  duty  to  share  the  burden  of  taxation ;  and,  certainly,  no  distinction  should  be 
made  in  the  opportunities  afforded  the  youth  of  the  Territory  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship.'' 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

'*I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Territory  to  place  education  not  only  within  the  reach 
of  all  the  people,  but  to  compel  them  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  An  element- 
ary education  should  be  considered  as  much  a  legal  obligation  as  it  is  a  necessity,  and 
the  Territory  has  the  same  power  to  enforce  it  that  it  has  to  enact  any  other  law  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  All  [measures]  designed  to  advance  the  public  interest, 
'contribute  to  the  general  happiness  of  the  people,'  give  vitality  and  stabilitv  to  the 
government,  and  promote  virtue  and  intelligence,  are  proper  subjects  of  legislation. 
[In]  the  states  of  both  Europe  and  America  where  the  law  requiring  compulsory  educa- 
tion has  been  tested  crime  has  decreased,  pauperism  diminished,  and  marriages  largely 
augmented.  The  indigent  in  every  country,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  illiterate  class ; 
and  the  same  rule  will  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  convicts  confined  in  the 
prisons  of  the  country." 

ABSENTEEISM. 

**  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  discloses  the  fact  that  but  a 
little  over  one-half  of  the  children  of  scnool-age  in  the  Territory  attend^  school  dur- 
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ing  the  last  year.  I  tbiuk  this  should  indace  the  legislative  assembly  to  provide  by  lav 
for  the  oompalsory  attendance  of  ohildi*en  'between  the  a^ee  of  6  and  16  years,  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year,  where  their  parents  reside  within  two  milesof  apabUc  school 
taught  for  that  period. 

*' The  violation  of  the  school-law  by  the  commissioners  of  Meagher  County,  in  refusing 
to  levy  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school-purposes,  as  required  by  law,  de- 
mands of  the  legislative  assembly  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  punish  county-officers  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  perform  a  plain  legal  duty.  No  officer  is  above 
the  law ;  and  when  he  takes  an  oath  to  enforce  the  law  and  violates  it,  he  shouild  be 
punished  as  a  criminal  and  forfeit  his  office. 

'^Authority  should  be  granted  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  school-Taw  by  suit ;  and  you  should  provide  for  the  payment  of  tbe 
expenses  of  the  same.  I  commend  the  report  to  you  as  worthy  of  your  careful  consid- 
eration and  recommend  that  you  authorize  the  printing  [of  ],  at  least,  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  same." 

LETTER  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  HEDGES. 

**  Helena,  Montana  Territory,  Oetoher  13, 1873. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  1st  instant,  soliciting  information  of  the  progress  of  schools  in 
Montana  for  past  year  or  two,  is  just  at  hand.  I  am  sorry  to  be  able  to  give  no  fuller 
reply.  Our  new  school-law  went  into  effect  less  than  two  years  since.  It  is  modeled 
after  that  of  California,  with  manv  curtailments.  Since  I  have  held  the  office  of 
superintendent  I  have  prepared  full  blanks  for  the  transaction  of  all  school-business, 
and  for  reports ;  but  these  have  only  been  distributed  during  the  year  past,  and  I  shall 
not  have  them  returned  to  me  before  December.  I  expect  then  to  make  a  report  to 
the  legislature  and  shall  forward  copies  to  your  Bureau.  I  can  at  present  only  say 
generally  that,  notwithstan#ng  the  general  depression  in  all  branches  of  business  and 
a  considerable  decrease  of  population  since  the  census-report  was  taken,  there  has  been 
a  steady  improvement  in  our  schools.  The  only  revenue  now  that  sustains  them  la 
the  3-mill-conuty-tax.  The  districts  have  power  to  raise  any  additional  amount  by 
special  tax,  but  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  this  has  been  done.  Our  people  are 
generally  poor  and  very  scattered.  Many  of  our  school-districts  are  of  greater  area 
uian  whole  counties  in  the  Eastern  States.    There  are,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  at 

? resent,  about  eighty  organized  school-districts  in  the  eight  orgiuiized  counties  in  this 
erritory.  In  some  of  the  principal  cities,  such  as  Helena,  Yir^nia,  Deer  Lodge,  Boze- 
man,  and  Missoula,  there  is  some  attempt  towards  grading,  but  it  is  poorly  done  at  best, 
and  the  scholars  are  generally  backward.  The  school-money  is  not  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain schools  more  than  from  four  to  six  months  during  the  year.  The  wages  paid  to 
teachers  average  from  |oO  to  |150  per  month ;  but  the  portion  of  the  year  is  so  small 
that  teachers  can  find  employment,  that  I  have  not  felt  like  encouraging  good  teach- 
ers to  come  this  way,  and  the  quality  of  those  we  have  in  most  instances  is  rather  in- 
ferior. 

'^  In  the  public  schools  of  this  citv  there  are  about  200  scholars  in  attendance,  and  onr 
trusteea  hope  to  sustain  the  schools  this  year  eight  months.  There  are  hve  teachers 
employed  in  these  schools,  three  male  and  two  female.  Two  receive  |125  per  month 
eaclL  another  flOO,  and  the  two  ladies  $85  each  per  month.  • 

<*  I  am  about  setting  out  on  mv  annual  tour  of  visitation,  and  could  give  you  mors 
information  on  my  return ;  but  tnat  will  be  so  near  the  time  of  making  my  annual 
report  that  I  will  send  that  instead  of  writing  again, 
"Yours  truly, 

CORNEEIUS  HEDGES, 
SuperiiUeHdeni  qf  PubHic  InBlructian,  Montama, 
"  Hon.  Charles  Warrrn, 

"  AoHng  dmmiBnaner  of  EducoHon/* 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROORBSS. 

Governor  Giddings,  in  his  message,  expresses  his  gratification  at  the  fact  that,  through 
the  enactmentB  of  the  legislature  of  1871  and  1872,  a  system  of  free  common  schools 
"was  inaugurated  and  a  tax  levied  on  all  the  property  of  the  Territory  to  sustain  such 
schools,  thus  determining,  it  is  hoped,  forever,  the  fact  that  New  Mexico  shall  have 
the  same  facilities  for  common  education  as  are  provided  throughout  the  United  States. 
Persons  can  now  make  New  Mexico  their  home  withnat  heing  obliged  to  feel  that  all 
advantages  for  educating  their  children  are  left  behind.  The  intelligent  and  educated 
class  of  emigrants  could  never  before  think  of  setrling  permanently  in  this  Territory. 
Taking  onlyHhis  view  ofthe  matter,  the  establishment  of  a  school-system  is  a  great 
gain. 

VALUE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  Territory  can  be  best  appreciated  by  considering  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  States  had  the  common  schools  therein  been  blotted  out 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Education  and  schools  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
and  a  desire  for  them  had  almost  to  be  created  before  any  steps  could  be  taken,  by  wa^ 
of  legislation,  to  secure  common  schools.  Books  were  scarce,  and  school-houses,  if 
ever  there  were  any,  had  disappeared.  There  were  not  even  the  proper  teachers,  and, 
until  within  the  last  year  and  a  little  over,  there  were  not,  probably,  outside  of  Sauta 
F^,  half  a  dozen  schools  of  all  kinds  in  New  Mexico ;  and  so  little  were  they  desired 
that  when  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  and  their  snpport  by  a 
system  of  general  taxation,  was  put  to  vote,  on\y  37  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of,  to  5,000 
against,  it. 

But  a  grea^  change  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  The  x>eople  have  pecome 
satisfied  that  the  intelligent  of  other  States  and  countries  will  not  bring  their  children 
and  their  wealth  into  a  country  which  furnishes  neither  colleges  nor  universities,  nor 
the  means  of  a  common-sohool-ednoation,  and  a  desire  and  a  determination  have  arisen 
to  place  such  an  education  at  the  command  of  all ;  and  although  the  people  have  been 
impoverished  by  war  and  by  Indian  depredations  from  the  earliest  times,  still  they 
are  ready  to  be  taxed  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  But  to 
begin  with  a  population  of  100,000,  and  without  any  bookn,  is  an  immense  undertaking, 
and  progress  must  necessarily  be  very  slow  for  many  years. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

"The  law  should  undoubtedly  be  amended,  as  there  are  many  defects  and  there  are 
Sbmti  doubts  as  to  the  intention  of  its  makers.  There  should  be  some  provision  made 
to  secure  uniformity,  and  a  correct  report  to  the  executive,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber in  each  year,  of  all  that  has  been  done  during  the  previous  year,  with  the  amount  of 
money  paid  out,  and  such  other  information  as  will  enable  the  executive  to  recom- 
mend, and  the  legislature  from'  time  to  time  to  make,  such  additional  laws  as  may  be 
needed  to  forwara  the  great  interests  of  education. 

"  While  the  new  statute  provides  for  county-supervisors,  it  does  not  directly  repeal 
the  old  law  in  regard  to  the  territorial  superintendent,  and  it  is  believed  that  for  uni- 
formity and  genera]  supervision  there  should  be  a  general  superiurtendent  of  schools. 
There  IS  abundant,  work  for  such  an  officer.  At  any  rate,  the  law  should  be  made 
plain  where  it  is  now  exceedingly  doubtful.'' 

FUTURE  PROGRESS. 

"  Then,  with  patience,  toil,  and  time,  we  shall  make  progress,  if  but  slowly,  in  the 
great  work  which  must  continue  forever.  Our  people  have  redeemed  themselves 
before  the  world  from  the  charge  of  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  their  race,  and  wo  shall 
soon  see  the  effects  of  our  system  of  education  in  the  prosperity  which  cannot  fail  to 
surround  an  educated  and  enlightened  people.  Manuiactu ring-pursuits  and  scientific 
utilization  of  the  materials  of  wealth,  scattered  over  the  countrv  in  its  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  marble,  gypsum,  and  iron,  will  follow  the 
establishment  of  common  schools,  and  our  Territory  will  soon  take  a  stand  among 
the  great  Commonwealths  of  the  nation." 

OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY. 

"Our  poverty  stands  in  our  way  everywhere.  The  vast  destruction  of  property 
from  time  immemorial  by  Indian  raids  and  other  wars  has  made  the  people  poor ;  and 
the  lands  set  apart  to  us  for  school-purposes  are,  as  yet,  unavailable.  In  other  Teixito- 
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ries  tbe  school-lands  were  sold  in  time  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  schools ;  bnt  here 
most  of  the  land  is,  as  yet,  unsnrveyed,  and  the  sixteenth  and  tliirty-sizth  sections  are 
entirely  nnavailable. 

'^  In  tbe  Territories  generally  are  enterprising  people  from  the  oldest  States,  possess- 
ing the  knowledge,  the  intelligence,  the  lingnase,  laws,  habits,  and  institutions  of  the 
most  enlightened  states  of  the  world.  T&y  had  the  means  of  starting  schools  at 
once :  the  teachers,  the  books,  a  knowledge  of  the  system,  and  ooantless  other  advan- 
tages. But  here  is  a  people  a  thousand  miles  inland,  away  from  all  sources  of  knowl- 
edge and  civilization  ;  with  scarcely  the  power,  in  the  midst  of  the  relentless,  cruel, 
and  devastating  savages  everywhere  surrounding  them,  to  secure  the  bread  necessary 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  This  people,  transferred  without  their  consent  or 
choice  to  another  government,  of  whose  laws,  language,  and  institutions  they  have  no 
knowledge,  now  lifb  their  hands  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  ask  that  they  may  have 
the  means  of  knowledge  furnished  them  which  shall  fit  them  to  stand  equiU  with  any 
other  Commonwealth  of  America,  they  themselves  contributing  all  the  means  within 
their  power  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end.  • 

"  No  people  on  earth  without  education  is  possessed  of  more  practical  wisdom  or 
common  sense  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  than  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  But  their 
creative  power  is  not  adequate  to  our  necessities  in  the  way  of  public-school-honses. 
They  are  shrewd  and  foreseeing,  but  they  cannot  devise  means  to  meet  the  present 
wants  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  schools.'' 

ARRANGBHENT  SUGGESTED. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  message  is  repeated,  viz :  "  That  it  is  possiblb 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  by  which  Congress  would  permit  the  Territory  to 
anticipate  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  on  the  lands  bestowed  for  school-purposes,  and 
furnish  a  small  amount  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  at  least  100  school-houses  in  the  most 
populous  districts. 

-  *'  The  details  of  the  plan  for  anticipating  the  $100,000,  or  the  interest  thereof  for  the 
term  of  twenty  years  without  interest,  were  given  at  length  in  the  last  executive  mes- 
sage tQ  the  legldatnre." 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

''  With  a  view  of  securing  some  definite  information  as  to  onr  actual  success  in  com- 
mencing a  system  of  common  schools,  circulars  were  sent  to  the  probate  judges  of  the 
several  counties,  asking  information  as  to  the  number  of  schools  in  each  county,  length 
of  school-term,  and  the  amount  expended.  Only  a  few  returns  have  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived, but  so  far  the  results  are  most  gratifying.** 

Bernalillo  County  reports  14  schools.  Of  these  3  were  continued  ten  months  each 
and  the  remainder  fh)m  three  to  five  months  each,  an  average  of  five  months  for  the 
entire  number.    The  expenditure  for  the  vear  has  been  |2,807. 

Taos  County  reports  12  schools.    Length  of  term  not  given.    Expenditure,  $765.94. 

Valencia  County  reports  that  16  schools  have  been  maintained  from  three  to  eight 
months  each,  at  a  cost  of  $1,642. 

San  Miguel  reports  22  schools,  of  which  21  were  kept  four  and  a  half  months  each, 
and  1  eight  months.    Total  cost  for  the  year,  $5,266.27. 

Santa  F^  County  has  collected  for  school-purposes  for  the  year  the  sum  of  $3,9St^49. 
The  number  of  schools  is  not  given. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1873  is  about  200  and  the  ooet 
of  maintaining  them  about  $33,000. 

"  This  presents  the  fact  that  our  people  pay  a  tax  of  nearly  33  cents  per  capita  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  for  200  schools,  kept  on  an  average  in  each  precinct  from  five 
to  six  months  in  each  year.  It  is  believed  that  no  State  in  the  Union  can  show  a  more 
excellent  record  in  its  regard  for  the  common  education  of  its  people.  And  this  is  the 
record  of  its  fi^t  year,  in  a  country  where  such  institutions  were  before  unknown." 

The  following  letter,  from  Hon.  W.  G.  Bitch,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  received  as 
this  report  is  passing  through  the  press,  contains  the  latest  additional  information : 

"Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

'*SaHta  F4,  December  31, 1873. 
"Hon.  John  Eaton, 

"Ccmmiasicner  cf  Education  : 

"In  answer  to  your  inquiries  of  October  1  and  December  19,  respectively,  tat 
*  information  respecting  schools  in  New  Mexico,'  for  your  report  of  1873, 1  have  the 
honor  to  post  you  the  following : 

"The  public-school-law  of  New  Mexico  creates  a  board  of  supervisors  and  directors 
•of  public  schools  for  each  county,  consisting  of  three  persons  eleoted  biennially,  with 
the  probate-judge  of  the  country  as,  ex  offiSo,  president  of  the  board.  '  Tbe  sole  and 
entire  management,  supervision,  and  control'  are  given  to  this  board  'of  the  pnblio 
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8obo6l8  within  their  respeotiye  conntiee/as  are  also  '  the  entire  and  ezolnsive  manage- 
ment and  sapervision  of  the  school-fands  of  the  respective  coontiee  and  of  the  con- 
trol and  expenditure  thereof!' 

"THE  SCHOOL-FUND 

Consists  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tax  on  property,  a  poll-tax  of  $1  on  every  male 
citizen  above  the  age  of  21  years,  and  any  ^snrplns  of  more  than  $500  in  the  treasury 
of  any  connty  after  paying  the  current  expenses  of  sach  county.' 

'*  This  school-law,  and  the  provision  for  the  school-fund,  was  enacted  bv  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  1871-72,  and  is  probably  the  most  effective  law  that  the  friends  of 
education  in  New  Mexico  have  ever  succeeded  in  placing  on  the  statutes.  The  greatest 
practical  results,  at  least,  have  followed,  and  its  workings  have  unquestionably  popu- 
larized free  schools  throughout  the  Territory. 

'*  The  better  to  learn  the  progress  of  the  work  under  the  law  and  to  give  a  clear  idea 
respecting  the  same,  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter  in  October  last,  I  addressed  a  circular- 
letter  ana  blank  to  presidents  of  school-boards,  teachers,  and  educational  men  through- 
out the  Territory,  asking  for  certain  statistics  therein  indicated.  Most  of  these 
I>ersons  have  answered,  and  with  a  commendable  interest.  Much  delay  has  been  una- 
voidably incurred  by  reason  of  the  entire  absende  of  any  system  for  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation sought.  .  I  give  you  the  following  aggregated  statement  of  the  schools  in  this 
Territory : 
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MISREPRESENTATIONS    CORRECTED. 

"  Right. here;  allow  me  to  digress  for  a  word,  and  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
"Within  the  past  year  or  two  have  seemed  to  delight  in  misrepresenting  the  educational 
interests  of  New  Mexico  through  the  public  press  outside  of  the  Territory,  both  East 
and  West,  and  otherwise,  by  asserting,  with  a  recklessness  for  truth  astonishing  to 
relate,  that  either  there  are  no  schools  whatever  in  the  Territory  or.  at  most,  a  num- 
ber expressed  by  a  unit  of  medium  value.  I  would  respectfully  rerer  those  making 
these  erroneous  statements  to  the  census-report  of  1870,  Tiible  XII,  of  New  Mexico,  voE 
1,  and  to  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1872,  where  will  be  found  the 
Btatement  above  set  forth  for  1870  of  public  schools." 

STUDIES   TAUGHT. 

''We  glean  the  following  items  from  the  mass  of  local  reports  atjband.  There  are 
taught  in  all  the  schools  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  grammar  in  41,  geography 
in  34,  and  history  in  17.    A  few  also  teach  other  of  the  higher  branches." 

PROGRESS. 

"The  county  of  San  Miguel  reports  two  publio-school-honses  worth  $1,824.43.  In 
Silver  City,  Grant  County,  the  ladies  have  formed  an  educational  society ;  have  raised 
a  fund  of  $1,400,  and  express  a  determination  to  increase  it  to  |2,500.  They  have  also 
adopted  plans  for  a  brick  school-house  20  by  40  feet  on  the  ground,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  thev  will  carry  the  enterprise  to  completion.  God  bless  the  ladies!  A  subscrip- 
tion is  also  out  in  Lincoln  for  the  same  noble  purpose.  Doubtless  there  are  other  enter- 
prises of  a  similar  character  in  other  enterprismg  towns,  of  which  mention  has  not  been 
made.    In  very  many  districts  the  use  of  a  school-room  is  donated ;  in  others,  rented 
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for  a  moderate  som.    In  DoQa  Afia  and  Grant  Counties  the  snpervisorB  of  public  schoolB 
donate  their  per-diem  allowed  by  law  to  the  sohool-fand. 

*^  The  school-books  nsed  are  legion  in  variety  and  ran  from  a  sectarian  catechism  to 
Ollendorfs  method.  School-booKS  are  very  generally  bonghtfor  the  indigent.  So 
deep  is  the  interest  in  some  of  the  connties,  that  the  local  school-boards  have  made  in- 
quiries of  the  territorial  officers  if  there  was  not  a  law  or  some  means  by  which  the 
attendance  of  children  conld  be  enforced.  One  county  reports 'that  boys  only  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools.  Four  public  schools  reported  are  combined  with  parochial  or 
mission-schools." 

ABSENTREI6M. 

"  Taking  the  usnal  percentage  of  children  relative  to  the  aggregate  population,  and 
there  are  §2,969  children  in  New  Mexico  of  school-age.  Deduct  the  number  reported 
attending  both  the  public  and  private  schools  and  we  find  still  in  the  Territory  15,974 
children  absentees,  in  most  cases,  doubtless,  without  the  opportunity  of  attending 
BchooL" 

PRIVATE  8CHOOU9. 

"  Of  private  schools  iive  are  convents,.under  the  control  and  managem^t  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Loretto,  with  an  attendance  of  546  pupils,  120  of  whom  are  poor.  To  them  tuition 
is  free.  They  nave  21  teachers  and  an  income  of  $12,000.  Next  are  the  schools  under 
the  control  aud  management  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  (Catholic,)  of  which  there  are 
three.  Two  of  jthese  schools  have  an  attendance  of  180  pupils,  10  teachers,  and  an  in- 
come of  $5,450. 

*^  There  is  also  a  Jesuit  school  at  Albuquerque.  There  are  two  Presbyterian  mission- 
schools  reported,  with  an  attendance  of  80  pupils  and  3  teachers.  Tuition  generally 
free.  There  is  also  one  Methodist-Episcopal  mission-school,  with  an  attendance  of  €0 
pupils,  2  teachers,  and  an  income  of  $700. 

'*  The  above  schools,  as  also  others  of  the  private  schools,  teach  both  the  common  and 
higher  English  and  Spanish  branches,  aud  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  value  in  edu- 
cating teachers.    Some  of  them,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  model  schools. 

"PUEBLO-INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

"  We  learn  from  the  Pueblo  agent  that  two  of  these  schools  are  under  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Missions,  but  that  they  are  not  managed  in  a  spirit  of  sectarianism ; 
that  a  growing  interest  is  manifested,  and  that  they  are  open  to  all  who  apply-  Twelve 
hundr^  dollars  of  the  fund  is  contributed  by  the  Presbyterian  board  and  $2,800  by  the 
General  Qovemment. 

"  The  manifest  need  among  the  public  schools  at  this  time  is  a  uniform  system 
throughout  the  Territory — something  in  the  nature  of  a  centj^  board  of  commissioners^ 
composed  of  practical  educators,  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  work,  with  authority  to  estab- 
lish some  simple,  general  plan,  embodied  in  printed  form,  for  tne  government  of  schools. 

"  The  necessity  for  such  board  is  intensified  for  the  reason  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  entirely  unused  to  the  advanced  systems  of  free  schools  of  the  present  day 
and  age,  and,  with  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  also  unacquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  schools  in  any  form.  There  is  scarcely  less  need  for  publio-school- 
buil  dings. 

"  There  is  also  a  want  of  uniform  school-books  in  individual  schools,  and  also  of  com- 
petent teachers,  both  in  English  and  Spanish.  Some  standard  of  qualification  among 
teachers  should  be  adopted,  and  to  that  end  an  examining  officer  or  a  board  of  exami- 
ners is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  should  also  be  their  duty  to  visit  and  examine  the 
schools  at  stated  times. 

"  The  legislative  assembly,  now  in  session,  shows  a  commendable  interest  in  be- 
half of  progress ;  indeed,  we  may  say  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  further  legislation  to 
that  end. 

''A  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  having  for  Its  object  a  revision  of  the  assess- 
ment- and  tax-l^s,  the  improvement  of  the  school-system,  so  as  to  admit  a  more  gen- 
eral availability  of  its  advantages,  and  an  increase  of  the  school-fund.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  minor  difierenoes  about  details  will  be  harmonized  and  healthy 
progress  be  the  result. 

'*  Of  the  people  it  is  simple  Justice  to  say  that  as  a  class  they  are  kind,  hospitable, 
industrious,  tractable,  and  law-abiding ;  and  in  point  of  morals  and  integrity  they 
will  compare  favorably  with  very  many  who  haveeujnyed  much  greater  advantages  in 
life.  They  pay  their  taxes  as  promptly  and  as  fully  hs  any  people  in  the  land  and  sub- 
mit as  cheertully  when  they  are  satnfied  that  a  substantial  public  good  is  to  be  the 
result."  F  li 

FOBMBR  CONDITION  OP  THE  TBRRITORY. 

"  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  entirely  anomalous  condition  of  the  people  and  Terri- 
tory, when  compared  with  any  other  State  or  Teiritory  in  the  Union,  and  that  the 
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power  has  not  in  all  oases  been  vonchsafed  to  hnmi>n  wisdom  to  eradicate  the  abases 
of  years  in  a  day.  New  Mexico,  before  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  had  been 
utterly  neglected  for  venerations  by  the  government  of  Old  Mexico  in  all  things  apper- 
taining to  its  materiS  prosperity  and  social  advancement ;  and  that  the  people  are 
only  cognizant  of  a  superior  power  as  indicated  in  the  presence  of  exacting  revenue- 
officers,  or  the  recruiting  sergeants  incident  to  the  chaotic  and  turbulent  state  of  a 
government  beset  with  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  which  in  effect  were,  of 
course,  most  paralyzing  to  productive  industries,  exhausting  to  accumulated  resources, 
and  which  made  even  existence  itself  problematic  In  those  times,  self-preservation,  the 
first  law  of  nature,  became  the  chief  thought  in  the  family-circle  and  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life  with  each  family.  There  was  no  time,  opportunity,  or  impulse  for  social 
or  intellectual  improvement,  nor  had  there  been  for  generations.  Such,  in  brief,  was 
the  condition  in  which  the  Qovernment  found  the  people  at  the  time  the  Territory  be- 
came part  of  the  Bepublic.  They  were,  and  likewise  continued  to  be  for  a  long  time, 
beset  on  all  sides  by  hostile  and  nomadic  Indian  tribes,  embodiments  of  all  the  vil- 
laniee  incident  to  unregenerate  man,  and  also  with  not  a  few  of  the  outlaws — hair- 
brained  and  graceless  set — ever  present  on  the  frontier  of  an  advancing  American  civ- 
ilization. Scarcely  had  the  Government,  through  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
made  an  impression  towards  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  when  followed  the  rebellion, 
threatening  the  integrity  and  life  of  the  nation,  during  which  event,  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  they  remained' true  to  the  flag  and  cheerfully  con- 
tributed their  quota  of  patriotic  citizens  towards  the  defense  of  her  soil  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.  This  event,  of  course,  still  further  kept  education  and  prog- 
ress in  abeyance." 

EDUCATIONAL    PROSPECTS. 

"  Under  the  protection  which  they  have  enjoyed  from  the  Qovernment,  more  partic- 
ularly for  the  past  few  years,  and  the  freedom  from  oppression  of  the  old  government 
and  resultant  prosperity,  they  are  coming  to  think  of  those  matters  cidculated  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  in  life  ;  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  education. 

"  New  Mexico  has,  we  submit,  made  a  commendable  start  in  educational  interests. 
It  will  never  be  less,  but,  to  the  contrarv,  is  destined  to  develop  and  ^w  with  accel- 
erating progression,  ever  onward  with  the  approach  and  advent  of  railroads  and  tele- 
grskphs,  and  the  consequent  development  of  its  material  resources,  its  rich  and  varied 
piining  deposits,  its  extensive  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  lumber-interests,  and  the 
manumctorieS|  intelligent  immigration,  and  general  accessories  that,  hand  in  hand, 
naturally  accompany,  and  which  go  to  make  the  sum  of  the  advancing  elements  of  a 
higher  civilization  in  store  for  the  near  future  of  New  Mexico. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"W.  G.  RITCH, 
"  Secretary  of  New  MeseiooJ' 
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ITTAH. 

fErom  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Bobert  L.  Campbell,  Tienitorial  cinperintendent  of  common  schools,  for 
the  term  ended  October  31, 1873.] 

FINANCIAL    8TATBBIENT. 

Beoeipis. 

Amount  of  buildiDfc-fhnds raised |44,582  22 

Amount  of  taxed  appropriated  to  tbenseof  schools 12,885  41 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Number  of  teachers— males,  177 ;  females,  178 355 

Amount  paid  to  male  teachers $55,092  41 

Amount  paid  to  female  teachers 27,803  50 

f 

Total  paid  to  teachers §2,895  91 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Number  of  children  of  legal  school-age,  (from  4  to  16  years )^boy8, 13,867 ; 
girls,  13,856 27,725 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  enroUed  in  public  schools— males,  8,210 ;  females,  7,860 16, 070 

Percentage  of  enrollment 57.9 

Average  daily  attendance ^..  11,842 

Percentage  of  school-population  in  actual  attendance 42. 7 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

Totalnnmber  of  school-districts • 20t 

Number  of  school-districts  reported 163 

Number  of  schools .' 261 

Number  of  months  school  has  been  taught 6.7 

The  foregoing  statement  does  not  Include  the  amount  of  school-enrollment  in  all  the 
counties,  the  returns  from  some  being,  for  various  reasons,  too  imperfect  to  be  tabu- 
lated. The  present  condition  of  school-buildings  is  reported  "  good  "  in  eleven  couaties^ 
in  .three  it  is  "  medium, "  and  in  ope  **  fair." 

SCHOOLS  OF  SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

In  his  last  report  the  county-superintendent  of  Bait  Lake  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  The  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  is  exceedingly  low,  and  for  the  last  few  years 
has  gradually  become  less;  not  that  there  is  really  less  school- attendance  in  this  county, 
but  for  the  following  reasons :  the  Deseret  University  in  1869  commenced  a  model 
school,  which  received  primary  and  interm^diate  pupils ;  this  institution  has  grown  in  • 
public  favor  until,  durinflp  the  last  year,  it  has  had  over  300  pupils  enrolled  in  these  de- 
partments. The  St.  Mark's  school,  (Protestant-Episcopal,^  established  in  1867,  has  re- 
ceived public  patronage  to  the  same  extent  as  the  university,  and  has  enrolled  during* 
the  last  year  upwards  of  300  primary  and  intermediate  pupils.*  The  Rocky  Mountatn 
Conference  Seminary  has  enrolled  during  the  same  period  about  220  pupils  and  the 
Morgan  College  had  enrolled  in  March,  1873,  290  pupils.  These  popular  institutions, 
all  clustering  around  the  heart  of  the  city,  have  drawn  largely  from  the  public  sdbtools. 

"  In  1865,  the  percentage  of  enrollment  for  Salt  Lake  County  was  69,  while  the  per- 
centase  of  actual  attendance  exceeded  50.  In  1866  it  was  nearly  the  same,  wnile 
schools  were  kept  open  on  an  average  throughout  the  oounty  during  each  of  these 
years  eight  months.    Were  the  enrollment  of  the  primary  and  intermecUte  departmente 

*  This  church  has  alio  two  other  schools  in  the  Territory:  that  of  the  Oood  Shepherds,  as  Of  den,  wttfa  55 
male  and  70  female  pupils,  and  St.  John's,  Logan,  numbenng  29  boys  and  fiO  girls. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Arom  whom  this  information  is  derived,  says  tliaC  there  are  no  Area  aehoolt  in  Bait 
Lake  City.    There  are  many  Mormon  schools,  but  not  good  ones. 
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of  these  iQstitntions  added  to  the  enrollment  in  the  distrilt-schools.  the  present  year's 
statistical  table  would  show  a  percentage  of  about  62  and  an  actnal  attendance  of  up- 
wards of  50  per  cent." 

*'  Amid  the  many  disoonragements  attendant  upon  our  efforts  to  elevate  the  school- 
interests  of  this  county,  it  is  gratifying >to  observe  that  the  trustees  have  been  able  to 
keep  schools  open  upon  an  avera^  of  seven  months. " 

Utah  has  improvised  and  snstamed  the  present  school-system  without  a  dollar  or  an 
available  acre  of  land  from  the  General  Government.  The  superintendent  of  Salt  Lake 
County,  in  his  report  to  the  territorial  superintendent,  presents  some  data  obtained 
ftx>m  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1872,  showing  that  the  average  time 
schools  are  kept  open  in  the  thirty-nine  States  and  Territories  noted  is  a  little  more  than 
six  months  in  the  year.  Utah  Territory  keeps  schools  ooon  loneer  during  the  year  than 
some  States  which  have  a  school-fund  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 

"religious  teaching. 

"The  common- school-code  of  Utah  does  not  require  nor  authorize  educators  to  incul* 
cate  religions  tenets,  but  all  teachers  are  advised  to  open  their  schools  by  prayer  and  to 
inculcate  the  '  fear  of  God,'  and  morality,  both  by  precept  and  example. 

"school-houses. 

"The  erection  of  so  many  new  school-houses  throughout  the  Territory  iaa  matter 
of  congratulation  and  reflect'S  much  credit  on  the  trustees  in  the  respective  districts 
which  have  stepped  forward  in  this  direction.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  very  substan- 
tial, and  though  little  unnecessary  expense  has  been  lavished  to  put  on  style'and  orna- 
ment, yet  some  of  those  recently  erected  in  Salt  Lake  County  are  handsome  edifices. 
The  subject  of  properly  heating  and  ventilating  school-rooms  should  receive  more 
attention. 

"* no-school'  system. 

"  It  may  sound  strange  to  those  who  have  inveighed  so  much  against  our  '  no-school 
system '  to  state  that  little  more  is  needed  on  our  statutes  other  than  that  which  is 
already  enacted,  until  means  become  available  or  until  the  school-lands  and  the  mu- 
nificent grants  given  by  Congress  to  States  may  be  accorded  to  Utah,  when  she  shall 
be  dotht  d  with  the  robes  of  State-sovereignty.  Perhaps  there  are  few  States  in  ^e 
Union — the  superintendent  does  not  know  of  any—where  so  high  a  percentage  is  col- 
lectable by  statute,  as  there  is  in  Utah  Territory,  for  school-purposes. 

"cities. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  super! nt-endent  that  Salt  Lake,  and  perhaps  other  cities, 
should  have  a  oity-school-systein.  Since  1872  there  are  statutory  provisions  which 
give  the  right  to  certain  cities  to  regulate  and  control  public  schools. 

"labors  of  the  superintendent.. 

"  The  superintendent  in  1872  visited  many  of  the  counties,  and  during  the  year  187.? 
nearly  all  the  counties,  in  the  Territory,  and  counseled  witl]  the  county-superintend- 
ents, school-trustees,  and  teachers,  in  relatioi^  to  the  educational  interests  of  their 
respective  distncts,  and  delivered  addresses,  whereveropportunity  presented,  on  educa- 
tional and  kindred  subjects.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  county-courts,  the  superin- 
tendent found  that  many  members  thereof  were  in  favor  of  appropriating  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  yearly  revenue  to  aid  the  common  schools  ot  their  county.  A  few 
of  the  probate-judges  signified  their  willingness  to  join  in  petitioning  the  legislative 
assembly  to  designate  the  amount  of  percentage  to  be  thus  applied.  Some  were  in 
&vor  of  15,  others  of  25,  per  cent. 

"recommendations. 

"Drawing,  sewing,  and  vocal  music  should  be  taught  in  common  schools.  The 
connty-snpetintendents  should  be  authorized  to  collect  statistics  of  private  and  night- 
sehools  and  allowed  a  small  amount  to  procure  them  where  not  obtainahle  gratui- 
tQnaly. 

"normal  schools. 

"  A  few  vears  affo  there  were  presented  in  the  house  of  representatives,  simultane- 
ously, two  bills  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  wherein  advanced  pu- 
pils who  proposed  to  Mcome  teachers  might  receive  special  training  for  the  profession. 
Keither  of  the  bills  was  passed,  but  in  lieu  thereof  it  was  proposed  to  ingraft  upon  the 
Tiniversity  a  normal  course ;  but  no  appropriation  at  that  session  was  made  to  aid  the 
nniveraity  financially,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  executive  committee,  to 
whose  hands  its  financial  interests  were  committed,  were  embarrassed,  and  labored 
under  difficufties  which  they  found  themselves  impotent  to  remove. 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  normal  school,  the  superintendent  believes  it  necessary  to  pro- 
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Tide  for  institutes,  to  be  held  in  all  the  counties,  where  the  teachers  and  advanoed 
pupils  can  meet,  and,  under  the  superintendence  and  instruction  of  a  competent 
instructor,  be  qualified  to  do  better  and  more  efficient  work  in  the  school-room.  If  in 
States  where  normal  schools  are  sustained  this  work  is  deemed  necessary,  how  much 
more  needful  in  our  Territory,  where  normal  training  has  not  been  extensive.  In 
these  institutes  the  importance  of  moral  training  should  receive  special  attention* 

"FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OR  INSTTTUTB  IN  UTAH. 

,  "In  July  last  the  superintendent  called  together  the  teachers  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  ot  instruction  and  improvement.  Some  of  those  called  to  act  as 
teachers  in  Utah  have  had  but  limited  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
modem  improved  methods  of  instruction.  The  institute  continued  a  month  and  had 
enrolled  over  one  hundred  advanced  students  and  pupil  teachers.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  great  benefit  and  was  a  season  of  rejoicing  to  the  teachers.  The  superintendent 
was  petitioned  by  all  present  to  continue  the  same  yearly. 

"Although  there  was  no  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  yet  the  superintendent  pro- 
cured the  means  and  hired  Profs.  John  R.  Park,  Karl  G.  Maeser,  W.  N.  Dusenberry, 
and  Mary  £.  Cook,  four  of  the  most  experienced  instructors  aocessibley  to  teach  in  the 
institute,  giving  the  conduct  of  the  same  to  Dr.  Park.'' 

SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  following  law  was  approved  February  20, 1874 : 

Section  1.  Be  ii  enacted  hy  the  governor  and  legislative  aseembly  of  tike  Territory  of 
Utahf  That  $15,000  yearly,  for  the  next  two  years,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ap- 
propriated, out  of  anjr  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  ude  and  benefit  of 
common  schools  of  this  Territory,  to  be  drawn  and  disbuxsed  as  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county-superintendent  of  this  Territory  to  re- 
port yearly,  in  the  first  week  of  November,  to  the  territorial  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  number  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  in  each  district 
of  his  county,  in  accordance  with  the  blank  form  in  Section  18  of  "An  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  common  schools,"  approved  January  18, 1866. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  territorial  supermtendent,  on  receipt  of  county- 
lists,  in  the  first  week  of  December  of  each  year,  to  make  a  pro-rata  dividend  of  the 
school-monev  to  the  various  sclu>ol-districts  of  the  Territory,  according  to  the  number 
of  all  the  children  in  the  districts  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  and  for- 
ward one  certified  document  to  each  county-superintendent,  setting  forth  the  amount 
allotted  to  each  county,  and  one  copy  of  each  document  to  the  territorial  auditor, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  issue  a  warrant  to  each  county-treasurer  on  application 
therefor,  setting  forth  the  amount  allotted  to  his  county. 

Sec.  4.  It  shful  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  each  school-district  in  this  Territorr, 
to  cause  be  be  kept  in  their  respective  districts  a  good  school  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year ;  a  failure  to  do  so  shall  disqualify  them  from  drawing  their  share  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  said  moneys  shall  revert  to  other  districts  of  the  county. 

Sec.  5.  On  presentation  of  the  auditor's  warrant,  the  ^rritorial  treasurer  shall  pay 
over  to  the  countv-treasurer  such  mondy  as  shall  have  beien  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  of  which  he  is  treasurer,  as  per  list  filed  in  his  office,  taking  receipt  therefOT. 
Coun^-treasurers  shall  hold  such  money  in  their  treasury  subject  to  the  order  of 
county-superintendents,  for  payment  to  district-trustees,  who  shall,  on  presentation  of 
the  superintendent's  order,  receive  the  same  fix)m  county-treasurers,  giving  receipt 
therefor,  and  such  money  shall  only  be  used  in  payment  of  teachers. 

Sec.  d.  Countv-treasurers  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  territorial  school- 
moneys  and  make  a  report  to  their  respective  county-courts  once  in  each  year. 

Sec.  7.  Any  perdon  having  the  care  or  management  of  the  public^  moneys  hereiii 
contemplatea,  and  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act^  sbaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  having  com- 

Setent  Jurisdiction,  may  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  each  oofenae. 
uch  fine  shall  revert  to  the  school-fund  of  the  county  where  such  cause  shall  have 
originated,  and  no  property  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  such  fine. 
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UST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  UTAH. 
Hon.  BOBERT  L.  Campbsll,  territorial  ttiperiiUendmt  of  common  $9kooU,  Salt  Lake  CUy, 

COURTT-SUPXRIMTBIDKIITB. 


County. 

Name. 

Po8t*ofBee. 

Bearer ........................ 

John  Lee 

Beaver. 

Box  Zlder  .— - 

A.  ChriHtensen  .............................. 

Briffbam  City. 
Smithfield. 

Cache 

Samuel  Roskelly  ............................ 

Davit 

Jacob  Miller 

Farmlngton, 
Parowan 

Iron ...... .....a............... 

W. C  McOreiror ............................. 

jaab 

Thomas  Ord 

Nephi. 

Kane 

Martin  Slack 

Millard 

E.M  Webb 

Fillmore. 

Morgan 

J.  B.  Porter 

Portorville. 

Plate.* 

Kich -•- 

Parry  Nebeker 

Laketown. 

Salt  Lake 

Robert  L.  Camobell...... .................... 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Manti  City. 
Richfield. 

San  Pete 

William  T.Reid 

Sevier 

Hang  P  Miller -. 

Sximmit 

John  Boyden ^ 

A.  Oallowav  ................................ 

Coalville. 

Tooele......................... 

Tooele. 

Utah 

W.  N.  Dnsenberry ........................... 

"Waiiateh 

ThomaR  H  aUee 

Heber  City. 
St  George. 
Ogden. 

Waahtauton 

J.  E.  Johnson.. 

'W'eber.: ^ 

TIT  "Vff  Barton              ........................ 

*  County  abandoned  in  conseauenoe  of  Indian  hostilities ;  population  retuminf^. 
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REPORT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 


ITASHINGTON.* 


[From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  K.  Bounds,  territorial  snperintendent  of  pnblic  instmction,  for  the  ye 

ended  September  30, 1873.] 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 


1871-'78. 


18ni-*73.      IncreMe. 


Knmber  of  sohool-diatriots 

Komber  of  school-honMS 

K  amber  of  scbools 

Knmber  of  persons  of  school-age. 

Knmber  attendloff  school 

Amonnt  pi^  teaoners 


144 

157 

8.990 

3,8^ 

$29,318  64 


848 

189 

196 

0,949 

5.9S8 

$44,007  94 


45 

39 

1,650 

8.100 

$14,689  30 


ATTEND  AKCB. 


In  noticiDg  the  large  gain  in  attendance  during  1872,  the  snperintendent  sayB :  "  This 
is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  effect  of  the  compulsory  law." 


LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL-TERM. 

The  average  period  during  which  the  schools  are  maintained  is  encouraging.  In 
Jefferson  County  it  is  nine  months;  in  King,  six  months;  in  four  counties  it  is  five 
months ;  in  ^Ye  counties,  four  months ;  and  in  the  remaining  counties,  three  months 

TEXT-BOORS. 

The  text-books  recommended  by  the  superintendent  in  the  last  report  have  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  county-superintendents,  all  of  whom  express  their 
willingness  to  adopt  them.  It  is  therefore  now  recommended  that  uniformity  of  text- 
books be  secured  by  legislative  action.  The  suggestion  is  that  a  law  for  this  purpose 
embrace  the  following  points :  (1)  Require  the  selected  series  to  be  uniformly  used 
for  a  term  of  four  or  hve  years.  (2)  Let  no  change  of  books  be  made  subsequently 
but  by  statute.  (3)  Allow  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act  in  which  to  complete 
the  introduction  of  the  legal  series.  (4)  Make  it  penal  for  any  district  to  continue 
the  use  of  other  books  after  that  period. 

The  recommended  books  are  now  in  use,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  one-half  the 
oounties. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  of  progress  in  education  in  Walla- Walla,  Thurston,  and 
King  Counties  and  in  the  city  of  Vancouver.  The  8ui>erintendent  of  Cowlitz  County 
says :  **  It  is  gratifying  to  not<e  the  increasing  interest  in  schools  and  educational  mat- 
ters generally  throughout  the  county.  The  people  are  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
and  a  much  more  favorable  showing  is  anticipated  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year  than 
was  ever  before  reported."  At  Colfetx,  in  Whitman  County,  a  fine  school-house  has 
been  built,  costibg  $H00. 

The  superintendent  remarks:  *'The  cause  of  education  would  be  greatly  benefited 
if  by  some  means  a  more  thorough  visitation  by  the  county-superintendents  could  be 
secured." 

Rev.  Qeorge  H.  Atkinson  writes,  under  date  of  July  11, 1873 :  **  The  school-sentiment 
is  becoming  stronger.  Last  week  I  was  in  Atalanam  Valley,  200  miles  northeast 
of  Portland,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  four  school-districts  had  been  defined  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  Yakima  County  and  two  of  them  organized ;  two  good  school-bouses 
built,  and  schools  in  operation  from  three  to  six  months  in  the  year.  This  settlement 
is  really  but  little  more  than  three  years  old,  though  a  few  settlers  were  there  in 
1866-'©?." 

The  samegentleman,  under  date  of  January  20, 1874,  writes:  "The  town-  and  city- 
schools  of  Washington  Territory  flourish  most  in  winter ;  those  in  the  conutiy  are  hM 
chiefly  in  summer,  on  account  of  sparse  settlements  and  bad  roads. 

"  Olympia  has  two  district-schools,  partly  graded,  with  four  or  five  teachers,  and  one 
seminary,  first  designed  for  girls,  but  now  for  boys  also,  with  three  teachers.  Taooma 
has  one  school,  not  yet  graded.    Seattle  has  one  district,  two  school-buildings,  and 

*  Information  has  been  received  that  the  school-Uw  has  been  revised  somewhat  in  aooordasce  with 
the  action  of  thM  territorial  association,  and  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Jndiwn  has  been  elected  soperintendent  of 
fichools  in  place  of  Hon.  Nelson  lionnds,  deceased. 
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three  or  fonr  grades ;  also  the  territorial  nniversity,  well  eraded  from  primary  to  aca- 
demic studies.  Port  Madison  has  a  small  school ;  Port  Gamble,  one  larger ;  Port  Town- 
send,  a  school  somewhat  graded,  with  two  teachers.  Unity  of  efifort  and  vigor  of  plan 
are  needed  to  carry  ont  and  perfect  the  school-system  of  Washington  Territory .*' 

teachers'  institutes. 

Dnrine  the  past  two  years  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  at  important  points  in 
the  Territory.  They  were  generally  conducted  with  ability  and  success  and  have  been 
of  great  profit  to  scnool-interests.  It  is  recommended  that  institutes  be  held  in  every 
county  where  it  is  possible. 

A  teachers*  association  has  been  organized  and  will  hold  a  session  when  the  legisla- 
ture meets  in  Olympia. 

NORMAL  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  says:  "  We  shall  feel,  I  hope,  the  importance  of  early  establish- 
ing a  normal  school,  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  also  of  establishing 
graded  schools  wherever  practicable.'' 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

That  portion  of  the  school-law  relating  to  moral  and  religions  culture  in  the  schools 
has  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  in  some  localities  has 
awakened  opposition.  These  sections  exact  good  moral  character  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers,  and,  anticipating  that  they  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  same  character  in 
their  pupils,  simply  prohibit  their  teaching '' sectarian  or  denominational  doctrines" 
and  their  usiuff  '^  sectarian  or  denominational  books  "  in  the  tohools.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  exclude  the  readin^^  of  the  Bible. 

The  school-law  is  framed  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  moral  culture  should  be 
a  constant  and  prominent  object  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  the  legis- 
lature, while  excluding  all  sectarian  books  and  teachings,  leaves  the  way  open  for  in- 
Btmction  in  Christian  morals  and  in  all  the  fundamental  religious  principles  which 
are  the  common  ground  of  belief  in  a  Christian  nation.  As  this  law  is  constitutional, 
8o  also  it  is  founded  on  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  for  all  the  religious  elements  which 
it  is  desired  to  cultivate  in  the  schools  are  subscribed  to  by  all  denominations,  and 
the  objection  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  cannot  co-operate  in  the  publio-school- 
Bystem  &lls  to  the  ground. 

teachers'  CERTIFICATES. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  territorial  certificates  given  to  teachers  should  continue 
valid  for  a  period  of  three  oV  four  years,  unless  revoked  for  cause. 

Schoola  among  Indians  in  W€^h%ngton  Territory, 


Denominatioii. 

PoitK>fflce. 

Pnpili. 
(estimate.) 

CbehallB 

Methoditt 

Olymnia 

15 

CoivUle 

25 

Hakah 

Chriatlan 

Neah  Bay,  Port  Townaend 

Tacoma .....^....... ...... 

12 

Payallnp.. ............. ...... 

PiVBbyferiim 

15 

QnliiaieU 

Methodist 

CbehaliM  Point 

15 

8'k4>k'»Ta1fh.  .r-, 

Congregational .............. 

OlTmoia --  . 

20 

TnlaUp 

Rnman-Oatholic  ...*......  ^  * . 

SO 

Yakima 

Methodist 

Port  Slmes 

50 

UNIVERSITY  OF    WASHINGTpN  TERRITORY. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  that  this  university  has  in  part  failed,  in  years  past, 
firom  the  want  of  primary  and  grammar-schools  to  furnish  pupils  prepared  for  the 
higher  studies.  To  some  extent  this  impression  is  correct.  A  university  means  an  in- 
stitution for  advanced  classic,  scientific,  and  professional  culture;  not  for  mere  ele- 
mentarv  studies.  But  a  new  State  or  Territory  must  for  the  most  part  prepare  its  own 
pupils  lor  these  higher  studies,  or  the  university  will  be  a  failure.  At  this  moment  the 
regents  seem  to  be  uniting  with  President  Hill  and  his  lady  to  meet  this  defect. 

A  published  circular  presents  the  following  scheme,  viz :  two  departments :  a  prepara- 
tory department,  embracing  all  the  studies  of  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar- 
school-grades,  (occupying  eight  years ;)  and  an  academic  department,  with  four  courses, 
at  the  option  of  the  student ;  either  one  occupying  fonr  years. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Seattle  Dispatch  that,  unless  there 
be  a  co-operation  witn  this  scheme  throughout  the  Territory,  there  must  be  continued 
difficulty  in  securing  well-prepared  college-students.    He  therefore  suggests  that  there 
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be  adopted  in  the  public  schools  a  course  adapted  to  prepare  students  for  the  univer- 
sity. 

Tlifs  union  of  plan  and  effort  in  grading  and  conducting  all  the  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory would,  he  says,  quickly  give  higher  character  and  greater  value  to  them  all,  and 
make  the  primary,  grammar-,  and  university-schools  in  reality  what  each  name  imports. 
The  school-system  of  the  Territory  would  then  be  a  unit  in  plan  and  complete  in  all 
its  parts. 

An  approach  is  made  to  this  ideal  in  some  of  the  older  States.  Towns  elect  a  school- 
committee  and  authorize  it  to  hire  teachers  and  to  pay  them  irom  the  public-school- 
fund,  for  the  different  districts ;  also  to  establish  new  districts  and  erect  school-houses. 
The  town  requires  them  also  to  establish  a  central  high  school,  to  which  all  pupils  are 
admitted  on  examination.  After  a  three-years  course  in  the  high  school,  the  student 
receives  his  diploma  and  enters  his  chosen  college  or  university,  or  goes  into  business- 
life. 

It  would  not  seem  difficult,  he  thinks,  for  the  counties  of  Washington  Territory  to  do 
in  this  respect  what  towns  do  in  more  thickly-settled  States.  For  example :  Thurston 
County  owns  a  good  bnilding  at  Olympia,  now  doing  good  service  as  a  female-semina- 
ry, but  only  partially  graded,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  rental,  might  be 
made  the  county  high  school,  supported  from  the  county-  and  public-school-fund,  and 
pupils  from  every  district  in  the  county  be  entitled  to  admission  on  certificates  of  exami- 
nation and  to  enjoy  its  full  course  without  charge  for  tuition.  The  local  district-schools 
would  adapt  their  grades  with  reference  to  the  high  school,  and  this  would  be  adapted 
to  the  university-course.  Those  pupils  who  failed  to  complete  the  course  would  have 
all  its  benefits  as  far  as  they  should  ^o.  The  integrity  of  the  system  could  be  retained 
and  its  details  perfected,  although  districts  might  be  slow  to  adopt  it.  King  County 
could  easily  have  a  high  school  at  Seattle,  and  Clark  County  at  Vancouver,  and  other 
counties  at  their  chief  towns,  to  which  the  qualified  scholars  from  all  the  districts  could 
go  free  of  charge  and  fit  themselves  for  business  or  for  the  university.  There  would 
then  be  among  the  people  a  conscious  power  to  control  and  improve  the  public  schools 
and  make  them  serve  all  the  desirable  purposes  of  educational  institutions.  The  waste 
which  annually  occurs  for  lack  of  system  could  be  thus  easily  avoided.  A  sense  of  real 
progress  to  something  higher,  even  in  the  humblest  rural  district,  would  stimulate 
teacher,  parent,  and  pnpil  to  improve  every  term  with  reference  to  the  next  step  up- 
wards, and  so  to  the  end.  Children  in  the  country  would  have  their  equal  class-rank 
with  those  in  town,  and  there  would  be  less  feverish  desire  to  get  into  town  to  be  edu- 
cated, while  too  young  for  its  exposure,  and  at  too  great  a  cost  for  its  benefits. 

Such  a  system  would  conduce  to  the  employment  of  the  best  teachers  and  the  use  of 
uniform  books;  to  the  efficiency  of  teachers'  institutes;  and  to  a  steadily  improving 
puhlic  sentiment  upoi^this  whole  subject. 

It  would  also  attract  a  better  class  of  population,  that  would  enrich  the  communities 
in  which  it  might  settle. 

It  would  awaken  thought  and  care  for  the  school-lands  and  funds,  and  secure  the 
■  same  for  their  true  use. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Statistical  summary  of  a  university  and  college, 
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♦  The  endowment  of  the  univerMity,  which  has  thuji  far  been  only  existent  as  a  preparatory  school,  con«i>ti 
of  lands  not  now  viuceptlble  of  advautageouii  use  or  sale. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev.  Nelson  Rounds,  D.  D.,died  at  his  residence  near  Vancouver,  Clark  County, 
Wasliington  Territory,  January  2^  1874.  Ho  was  born  in  Wiufield,  Herkimer  County, 
New  York,  May  4, 1807. 

His  parents  being  poor,  ho  obtained  his  education  by  his  own  exertions,  paying  his 
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\ray  by  teachiog  or  manual  employment.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  academies  of 
Utica  and  Clinton ;  stndied  for  three  years  at  Hamilton  College ;  and,  then  passing  to 
Union  College,  graduated  there,  in  18S&,  at  the  age  of  22  years. 

Dr.  Rounds  entered  the  traveling  ministry  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  the 
year  1831.*  He  served  at  two  different  times  as  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Caze- 
novia  Seminary,  New  York.  In  1844  he  was  elected  by  the  general  conference  a9  edi- 
tor of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate,  which  position  he  occupied  four  years.  The 
degree  of  V,  D.,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dickmson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon,  and  presid- 
ed over  this  institution  for  two  years  with  marked  ability  and  success,  though  much 
of  the  time  in  poor  health.  Resigning  in  1870,  he  moved  to  Washington  Territory,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  by  its  legislature  as  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. As  the  first  incumbent  of  that  office,  he  was  able  to  exert  an  extensive  influence 
in  securing  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  that  Commonwealth. 

Dr.  Rounds  was  well  known,  both  as  a  minister  and  an  educator,  throughout  many 
States,  both  East  and  West.  His  miscellaneous  writings,  published  in  the  current  peri- 
odicals of  the  church,  were  numerous.  He  often  indulged  in  biblical  criticism,  which 
department  of  study  he  had  cultivated  with  assiduity.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the 
promotion  of  education  and  religion. 
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FTNAKCIAL  STATEMENT. 


From  taxation |12,000 

From  other  sources,  as  poll-tax ^ 5,000 

Total 17,000 

ExpendUurea, 
For  six  sites  and  buildinjB^  (amount  not  stated.) 

Salaries  of  connty-saperiutendeuts,  each «..  $500 

Salaries  of  teachers,  each 900-1,800 

8CHCK)L-P0PULATI0N. 

Number  of  children  of  school-age,  (5  to  20 :) 

Males 500 

Females 600 

Total 1,100 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Number  of  schools— 8  public,  3  private 11 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 200 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 100 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month : 

Male $150 

Female 70 


The  above  are  approximate  estimates  for  the  Territory.  The  whole  population  in  it 
amounts  to  only  nine  to  ten  thousand ;  these  are  scattered  along  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  for  over  500  miles.  The  places  where  there  is  a  population  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  school  are  few :  but  wherever  there  are  people  and  ctiitdren  in  one  place  enoush 
to  form  a  school,  a  school  is  established  and  an  effort  made  to  have  a  ffood  one.  The 
laws  make  liberal  provision  for  schools  by  taxation,  but  the  school-lands  have  not  yet 
come  into  market.  The  whole  Territory  is  divided  into  five  counties,  each  havin|;  a 
county-superintendent.  There  are  no  township-organizations.  Except  along  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Territory  is  very  sparsely  settled,  hence  there  are  bnt 
about  ten  school-districts  in  the  Territory.  Two  of  these  districts,  No.  1,  Laramie  City, 
and  No.  2,  Cheyenne,  have  commodious  buildings,  and  schools  of  three  departments 
each,  well  graded.  High-school-departroents  will  be  added  this  year.  The  schools  of 
the  dther  districts  are  smaller,  but  efficiently  managed.  In  fact,  in  no  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  equal  opportunities  can  be  found  manifested  a  deeper  interest  in  education  or 
a  public-school-nystem  better  organized  and  more  liberally  sustained. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hayford,  of  Laramie,  has  been  appointed  territorial  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  1874. 

ADDENDUM  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. — OBITUARY. 

Notice  of  the  decease  of  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  physician  and 
medical  instructor  in  Dartmouth  College,  had  not  been  received  when  the  matter  re- 
lating to  New  Hampshire  was  passing  through  the  press.  Kather  than  neglect  wholly 
one  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  a  brief  notice  of  him  is  appended  here. 

Dr.  Crosby  had  been  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Dartmouth  College  for  thirty-five  years,  when,  in  his  seven t^-iburUi 
year,  death  arrested  his  labors,  September  26,  1873.  Though  occupying  a  retired  and 
quiet  sphere,  ho  bore  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  skillful  surgeons  of  our 
country,  and  some  thought  him  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  **  l^arless  and  original, 
fertile  in  expedients  and  ingenious  in  their  use,''  he  often  acted  while  others  were  de- 
liberating, and  saved  endangered  lives  by  rapid  and  decisive  operations.  While  yet  a 
student,  he,  by  such  action,  preserved  two  patients  whom  old  surgeons  had  declared 
to  be  beyond  all  hope,  securing  thus  fame  as  an  o{>erator  which  never  afterwards  was 
forfeited^  As  a  lecturer,  he  attained  equal  reputation,  his  instructions  being  marked 
by  a  perspicuity,  an  energy,  a  poiutedness,  and  a  felicity  of  illustration,  which  cap- 
tivated interest  from  the  outset  and  retained  attention  to  the  close,  flashes  of  quiet 
humor  lighting  up  dark  places  and  fixing  impressions  that  might  otherwise  have  faded 
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In  prresenting  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  snbject  for  the  year  1873,  it  is  difficnlt  to 
define,  in  direct  terms,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  present  a  satisfactory  resnlt.  Some 
progress  has  evidently  been  made,  but  it  is  as  yet  only  in  isolated  cases.  No  general 
•  proofs  are  as  yet  obtainable,  beyond  that  one  which  is  evident  to  all  who  watch  the 
course  now  being  pursued,  viz,  that  the  Government  is  yearly  obtaining  a  firmer  con- 
trol over  the  wandering  and  more  or  less  predatory  tribes,  concentrating  and  settling 
scattered  portions  and  bringing  the  more  formidable  bands  to  feel  its  power.  This  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  all  real  progress.  The  general  divisions  whicn  have  hereto- 
fore been  made  of  civilized  and  settl^  communities,  of  reservation-  and  nomadic  tribes 
and  bands,  will  be  readily  borne  in  mind.  They  will  be  found  serviceable  by  those 
interested  and  can  be  easily  traced  in  the  facts  hereinafter  presented. 

INDIANS  IN  THE  STATES,  AND  NOT  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

There  are  small  fragments  of  Indian  tribes,  who  do  not  merge  in  the  general  body  of 
citizens,  residing  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Texas, 
Indiana,  and  Iowa.    They  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Cherokees,  estimated,  in  the  three  first-named  States 1,700 

Seminoles,  in  Florida 300 

Sacs  and  Foxes,*  Iowa 419 

Liperons  and  Tonkaways,*  in  Texas 2,000 

Miamies,**  in  Indiana 345 

liiamies,*  in  Michigan 19 

Total 4,783 

The  bands  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  to  be  removed,  those  from  Iowa  te  the 
Indiau  Territory,  while  the  Miamies  are  about  to  become  citizens.  The  Cherokees  will 
generally  remove  or  lose  their  identity ;  the  Florida  Seminoles  will  doubtless  be 
"ground  out;"  and  the  Indians  in  Texas  are  about  to  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  as  to  educational  matters  in  connection  with 
l^eee  bands  to  be  recorded  here. 

THE  SIX  NATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Indian  tribes  known  as  the  Six  Nations,  located  in  that  State  on  eight 
small  reservations,  show  a  steady  advance  in  all  the  elements  of  civilized  life.  Tney 
numbered  at  the  close  of  September,  1873,  5,141,  of  whom  2,531  were  males  and  2,610 
females.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  71,  which  is  about  the  average 
per  cent,  of  births.  There  are  28  district-schools  on  the  reservation,  with  28  teachers, 
(an  addition  of  2  for  the  year,)  of  whom  24  are  females,  with  1,259  pupils,  an  increase 
of  130  for  the  year.  Of  these,  676  were  males  and  583  females.  During  the  year  208 
Indians  have  learned  to  read.  The  Indians  pay  a  regular  school-tax  and  the  sehools 
are  arran^d  under  the  State  law.  Individual  Indians  contributed  $611  during  the 
year;  religious  societies,  $250.  There  are  13  organized  churches,  supplied  by  mis- 
sionaxy  efSrt.  Two  are  Indian  preachers.  Of  the  missionaries,  three  are  rresbyterians, 
four  Methodists,  and  two  Baptists.  The  Quakers  have  a  training  and  boarding- 
school  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  '^hich  is  doing  well.  The  return  of  dwellings, 
1,024,  is  a  little  more  than  one  for  every  five  persons.  The  number  of  acres  under  indi- 
vidual  cultivation  is  19,735 ;  the  Government  has  none. 

INDIANS  IN  MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  AND  MINNESOTA. 

These  three  St-ates  are  properly  classified  together,  as  the  largest  Indian  nation  with 
which  the  Government  deals,  the  Chippewa  or  Ojibbeway,  is  indifferently  resident 
or  migratory  in  each  of  them.  In  these  three  States  considerable  bodies  of  Indians  are 
taking  their  land  in  allotment  and  otherwise  preparing  to  merge  into  citizenship.  To 
some  extent  this  change  has  been  retrogressive — missionary — and,  as  a  consequence, 
educational  efforts  tiave  been  retarded  or  stopped  altogether.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  there  has  been  a  beneficial  change  in  this  respect.  The  Indian  population  in 
these  three  States  is  divided  as  follows : 

Chippewasof  Red  and  Leech  Lakes 6,500 

Ottawas  and  Chinpewas 6,039 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 1,498 

Chippewas  of  Swan  Creek,  &o 1,6:^0 

Chippewasof  Fonddu  Lac 5,125 
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Chippewas  of  Pillagers  and  Mississippi 4,547 

Chippewas  of  Red  Lake --. 1,141 

Stockbridges : 576 

Menomonees 1,480 

Oneidas : 1,279 

Total 29,815 


The  Chippewas  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  alone  number  8,533  males  and  9,755* 
females.  The  vjdue  of  their  individual  property  is  estimated  at  $911,048.  Stated  accord- 
ing to  agencies,  the  area  of  their  reservations,  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  houses 
occupied  oy  the  Indians  of  these  two  States  are  as  follows : 


Agencieg. 


Area  of  reser- 
vatioD.  (acres.) 


Nnraber  of 
houBes. 


Acres  under  oaltiva- 
tion. 


IndiYidnal. 


GoTcm- 
ment. 


Green  Bay 

Michigan 

La  Pointe 

Chippewa 

Chippewa,  (special  agency) 

Chippewa,  (Red  and  Leech  Lakes) 

Total ..:.. 


302,720 
1,040,640 

606,500 
2. 432, 000 
2, 240, 000 
4,672,000 


418 
959 
135 
145 
900 


4.654 

12,075 

326 

500 

350 


100 


G9 
85 


11,293,860 


1,857 


17,905 


254 


This  makes  a  total  of  over  4,331  acres  per  oapitay  and  for  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  of 
13  to  each  house,  and  of  about  three-ionrths  of  aii  acre  under  cultivation  for  each 
Indian.  The  schools  show  very  little  progress.  There  are  reported  only  17  schools, 
with  24  teachers  and  645  pupils,  of  whom  344  are  males  and  300  females.  During  the 
past  year  130  have  le&rrned  to  read,  and  there  have  been  3,615  Indians  brought  under 
the  direct  influences  of  the  agencies  and  missionary  teaching.  In  all,  there  are  11 
school-  and  5  church-buildings,  the  latter  with  a  membership  of  580.  The  amount 
of  mpney  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  school-purposes  was  $2,560  and  by 
individual  Indians  $^[)0.  Eight  piissionaries  labor  among  them,  of  whom  two  are 
Roman-Catholic,  three  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  and  two  Episcopalian.  The 
inspector,  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  his  report,  considers  the  advance  as  quite  considerable, 
especially  in  the  industrial  direction.  He  also  accords  special  praise  to  the  efforts 
being  made  in  Minnesota.  He  describes  them  as  "plain  and  sensible;"  states  the 
White  Earth  reservation  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
there  are  cheerful  and  contented.  There  are  4  schools,  with  9  teachers,  ^three 
being  employed  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.)  The  Indians  are  paid  for 
work  done,  principally  in  provisions,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  They 
are  nearly  all  comfortably  housed  and  are  all  ownersof  good  stock.  At  Leech  Lake  there 
is  1  school,  with  2  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars  is  not  given.  Efforts  are  being 
made  at  both  reservations  to  establish  manual-labor-schools. 

NEBRASKA  AND  DAKOTA. 

In  Nebraska  the  Indian  population  is  largely  removed  from  the  condition^  of 
nomadic  life,  and  is  now  manifesting  the*improved  relations  which  must  follow 
civilized  surroundings.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pawnees,  the  small  tribes  located 
in  the  State  are  industrious  and  thriving,  while  the  promise  of  the  rising  generation  is 
very  good.  The  population,  their  reservations,  cultivated  land,  &c.,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


TrfboR. 


Population. 


Area  of 

retervatioD, 

(acres.) 


No.  of 
hoaseg. 


Acrets  under  cnltivatioD. 


Byl.dl«..  By*«r- 


Santee  Slonx 

Wiunebagoea 

OmahaM 

Pawnees 

lowaa,  &c,  (two  agencies) 
Total 


917 
1,522 
l.OOl 
2,376 

763 


115.200 

97.000 

200,000 

swaooo 

32.000 
165.000 


150 
125 


10 


350 
1.500 

600 
1,300 

i,auo 


250 

350 

S5 

910 


6.579 


200  405 


5.050 


835 
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The  popnlation  is  divided  into  2,572  males,  and  3,055  females.  There  are  14  schoolB 
and  28  teachers,  H  of  whom  are  males.  Th«  attendance  includes  482  male  and  282 
female  pnpils,  a  total  of  7^54.  The  amount  of  money  contributed  by  missionary  and  other 
religious  societies  for  educational  purposes  is  $12,080 ;  by  individual  Indians,  $310.  La- 
boring among  them  are  14  missionaries,  of  the  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  The  Quakers  have  several  missions.  Out  of  19  school-houses,  on 
different  reservations,  13  are  under  the  control  of  the  Friends.  There  are  but  three 
church-buildings,  one  of  which  was  erected  by  the  Friends.  The  total  membership  is 
570.  The  number  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  past  year  is  101,  while  4,203 
are  now  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  several  agencies.  The  foregoing  facts  show 
an  average  area  for  each  Indian  of  llOf  acres — an  area  far  less  than  that  possessed  by 
any  other  similarly  located  tribes.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  about  nine-tenths  of 
an  acre  ])er  capita,  or,  putting  it  into  families  averaging  five  each,  the  amount  is  about 
4^  acres  for  each  family.  There  is  about  one  house  for  every  IG  persons  and  but  one 
school  for  every  469  persons.  The  number  of  pupils  reported  is  a  fraction  more  than 
one  in  eight  and  one-third.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  preceding  year  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  attendance  to  the  number  of  207,  the  total  reported  for  1872  being 
207.  The  figures  are,  after  all,  not  accurate,  in  most  instances  being  estimated,  while 
the  attendance  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  diflicult  to  make  exact  statements.  An  ex- 
ami^iation  of  the  reports  shows  that  the  general  condition  olithe  Indians  in  Nebraska  hjis 
Improved.  Good  manual-labor-schools  are  established  at  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton, 
the  Pawnee,  Omaha,  Santee  Sioux,  and  Winnebago  agencies.  All  of  them  have  goofl 
buildings  for  their  use,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  is  large.  The  inspector 
reports  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux :  "Their  progress  is  all  that  couhl  be  expected."  The 
Pawnees  are  improving  slowly  TheOmahas  are  well  disposed.  The  Winnebagoes  live 
in  good  houses,  **  are  cTieerful  and  well  satisfied  with  their  lot  "  and  they  "  present  on 
every  side  evidences  of  industry,  thrift,  and  good  management."  The  Santee  Sioux 
"  appear  to  be  gradually  improving  in  their  inclination  to  and  ability  for  labor."  The 
Sioux  of  Spotted  Tail's' band  at  Whiteston's  agency  are  reported  by'lnspector  Daniels 
to  be  "  peaceable,  with  professions  of  friendship  for  all."  Spotted  Tail  declares  they 
want  to  do  like  the  whites  :  farm  and  live  in  houses. 

In  Dakota  there  are  15  ditierent  agencies,  with  a  population  under  their  ch^irge  of 
97,217,  nearly  all  of  them  being  Sioux.  The  following  table  shows  their  condition 
as  to  industry  and  lands : 


Tribes. 


Slonx,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton... 

Sioux,  SUxeton,  Wuhpeton,  and  Cut-Headi 

Sionx.  Yanktons,  (lower) < 

Sionx,  Yanktonx,  (apper) 

S'oax,  Uncapapag 

Sioux.  Blackfet  t  

Sioux,  Br^l6i».  (Iowa) 

Sioux,  MiDnecouJoOK 

Sionx,  Yankton**,  and  Poncas 

Sioux,  Upper  Bidt69 •. 

Arickaree«  and  others 

Total 


Population, 


1,540 
1.020 

2,5:m 

1,200 
1.386 
l,5fH> 

847 
1,800 

600 
S.665 
5,000 
3,103 


22,817 


Area  of    I  „       - 

reHervntlon.    ^^^^J^l 

(acres.)      ,  ^^^'^^ 


1, 200. 000  I 
500, 000 
400, 000  ' . 


150 
75 


8, 444, 000 


710,000 


30 
4 

180 
8 


74 

"soi 


10,654,000 


521 


Acres  under  cultivation. 


ByIodl„^    By^O-'™- 


500 
150 
640 


250 
110 
900 
450 


285 


225 

40 


40 


There  are  several  reservations,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  even  estimated,  while 
the  area  under  cultivation  is  also  larger  than  as  given,  and  there  is  little  to  choose, 
hardly  enough  to  make  a  comparison  with. 

Leaving  out  the  Upper  Brftld  Sionx,  there  are  17,217  Indians  enumerated,  of  whom 
7,040  are  stated  as  females.  F(»urteen  schools  have  been  in  operation,  with  236  pupils, 
12  teachers,  and  6  school-buildings.  Religious  societies  have  contributed  f  11,000,  and 
2,538  Indians  have  been  brought  into  settled  conditions. 

The  Red  Cloud  and  Shoshone  agencies  have  unf^er  their  control  1,224  persons,  which, 
with  the  Indians  who  are  attached  but  are  still  warring,  makes  their  total  6,320. 
They  have  one  school  under  the  charge  of  an  Episcopalian  teacher,  in  which  there 
have  been  42  pnpils.  Eleven  Indians  have  learned  to  read,  and  800  have  been  induced 
to  abandon  their  nomadic  life.  These  facts,  meager  as  they  are,  are  still  indicative  of 
growth,  as  it  is  the  first  year  they  have  been  stated. 

KANSAS  AND  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Two  questions  are  continually  rising  in  any  broad  consideration  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation and  its  necessities.  They  are:  first,  what  is  the  best  method  of  withdrawing 
Indian  tribes  and  bands  from  a  nomadic  and  predatory  life  f  and,  seopndiy,  when  that 
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has  been  done,  and  the  inflaences  of  ciyilized  existence  have,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, obtained  control,  what  is  to  be  the  final  result  to  the  Indian  minority  f  The 
latter  question  is  in  process  of  being  answered  by  the  conditions  surrounding  and  per- 
meating the  influential  Indian  communities  embraced  in  the  geographic  area  under 
consideration,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  bodies  like  the  Six  Nations  of 
New  York;  the Stockbridges,  Oneidas,  and  others,  in  Michigan ;  the  Miamies,  in  Indiana ; 
the  Otoes  and  Winnebagoes,  in  Nebraska ;  numbering  in  all  not  more  than  10,000  per- 
sons, the  Indians  of  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  are  by  all  odds  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  their  race.  Their  condition  is  such  as  to  hold  out  the  definite  hope  of  saving 
the  Indian  as  an  integral  part  of  our  composite  nationality,  and  so  in  a  degree  return- 
ing  souie  compensation  for  the  wrongs  that  the  stronger  have  perpetrated  upon  the 
weaker. 

KANSAS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  once  resident  or  roaming  in  this  State,  have, 
during  the  last  six  years,  been  definitely  removed  therefrom  and  settled  in  the  terri- 
tory south  thereof.  There  are  at  present  only  four  agencies  located  in  the  State,  with 
a  population,  reservations,  &«.,  as  follows : 


Tribac 


Kickspoof 

Kaws 

PottawatomiM 

Peorias  and  othen ,  (Qnapaw  agency) 

SncH  and  Fozeg  and  [owas,t(  White  Cloud  agency) 
Indiana  in  the  State  without  ageneiei 

Total 


Population. 


Area  of 

reseryaUon, 

(aerea.) 


896 

*627 

*1,336 

♦151 

313 
:5ff5 


26,118 

100,000 

77.640 

48.000 

6.000 

S.760 


963.538 


No.  of 
housea. 


156 


Acrea  under  cnltlTation. 


By  Individ-    ByGoTem- 


1,140 


580 
1,667 


907 


3,494 


02 


O 


*£itImateof  187*2. 

I  These  are  partly  in  Nebraska,  one  reaeryation  of  6/)00  acres  being  in  that  State. 

X  Estimated. 

This  gives  an  aggregate  of  ahont  sixty-one  and  one-third  acres  to  each  Indian.  The 
statistics  of  cultivated  land  are  altogether  imperfect,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  at 
least  one  acre  and  a  half  to  each  individual.  The  school-statistics  are  not  separated 
clearly,  from  the  summaries  at  hand,  for  the  entire  central  superintendency.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  reasonable  pro|p*ess  has  been  made.  At  the  Kickapoo  agency 
there  is  a  mission -boarding-school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  pupils. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  small  district-day-schools.  Inspector  (^Conner  considers 
the  younger  pupils  fully  as  far  advanced  as  white  children  of  the  same  age.  He  says  they 
"  seem  unusually  bright.''  The  agency  is  under  control  of  the  Friends,  and  the  Indians' 
advancement  is  slow  but  steady.  The  Pottawatomies  living  on  their  reservations  are 
known  as  the  "  Prairie  band."  They  have  long  resisted  the  influences  which  have  disin- 
tegrated the  tribal  character  of  a  large  number  of  their  people,  who  are  now  citizens 
of  the  State  and  nation .  The  tribe  proper  does  not  now  number  over  400  persons,  the  bal- 
ance being  "  sectionized"  citizens,  who  hold  their  lands  in  severaltv  but  retain  a  common 
interest  in  certain  annuities  and  other  payments.  Their  children  generally  attend 
either  the  common  schools  or  those  of  the  Catholic  mission  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Kan- 
sas River.  The  educational  fund  of  this  people  is  $10,585  annually,  appropriated  under 
treaty-stipulations  oix  arising  from  the  interest  of  trust-funds.  There  is  a  very  good 
manual-labor-Bchool  on  the  reservation,  in  which  the  inspector  says  the  children  are 
well  instructed.  The  scholars  number  thirtv-four.  The  lowas  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  (the  m^jor  portion  of  this  once  powerful  tribe  are  resident  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, only  eighty-eight  being  included  in  the  White  Cloud  agency)  are  stated  to  be 
thriftv  and  industrious;  especially  the  former.  There  are  sixty  scnolars  in  the  day- 
school,  being  one  in  four  of  the  entire  number.  The  lowas  also  have  an  industrial 
home  for  orphans,  supported  by  themselves.  No  data  are  now  accessible  with  regard  to 
the  Kaws  and  their  school.    Their  condition  is  st-ated  to  be  improving  in  all  respecto. 

As  for  the  other  small  communities,  their  condition  is  in  all  respects  equally  as  good 
as  that  of  their  white  neighbors. 

THB  pn>IAN  TBRRrrORT. 

The  importance  of  the  Indian  commnnitiee  residing  in  this  Territory  may  be  best  ^[>- 
preciated  by  an  estimate  presented  from  a  table  of  comparative  statistics,  relative  to 
this  and  other  Territories.    The  basis  is  that  of  1873,  and  is  as  follows : 

Population ^ 68,505 

Acres  of  reservation.- t 44,154,240 
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Bashels  of  wheat,  &o 6,739,355 

Value  of  farm-prodace $4,663,610 

No mber  of  horses,  cattle,  &c 464.465 

Their  value $4,947,101 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property |16,9ft7,818 


Lands  are  held  in  coinmon,  and  not  valued.  This  is  the  largest  amount  given  for 
any  Territory  except  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  practically  much  larger  than 
in  both,  as  tne  ]an4  thereof  is  embraced  in  their  valuation.  The  following  statistics 
are  reliable  as  to  population,  &c. : 


Population. 

Area  of 

reMFvatlon, 

(acre*.) 

No.  of 
homes. 

Acres  tinder  cnltlvation. 

NatlonB  and  tribes. 

By  Individ- 
nals. 

By  Govern- 
ment. 

Oivtihtd, 
Cherokees 

17,217 
16,000 
18,000 
6,000 
2,438 
1,219 

5.000,i)00 
6.666.000 
3.215.495 
4,377,600 
200,000 
157,000 

3965 

■""566* 
879 

89,250 
50,000 
31.000 
39,000 
7,600 

Oboetawi..... 

Ct««ks 

4,390 

Ohickiisawi 

Seminoleti 

Qoapawi,  Senecai,  Wyandottf,  Shawneei,  Sm. 

65 

Total 

55,874 

1.192 
2,823 
1,536 
2.000 
2,196 
804 
2,200 
1,770 

19.618,095 

5,344 

216,850 

4,455 

JTnchiliud, 

483.840 
1.500,000 

164 
83 

1,342 
90 
925 
186 
60 

50 

Oiugei.. .............................. ....... 

116 

CaddoeB , 

180 

Kiowafl 

3,549.440 
4,011,440 

9 

70 

ComanohM 

250 

ADaeb^  and  Delawa*"**^ ^ ,^-,, ,,,,,, 

CheyaoiiM 

Total 

14,515 

9.544.720 

256 

2,603 

666 

Total  of  both  diTisloni 

70,389 
3,288 

162.815 
263,538 

5,600 
156 

194,232 
3,294 

5,121 

Total  for  Kaniias. ....................... 

62 

Grand  total 

73,677 

29,426,353 

5,756 

197,526 

5,183 

/ 

These  totals  are  not  given  as  perfect,  for,  even  as  to  the  civilized  Indians,  though 
the  figures  are  mainly  correct,  they,  with  the  others,  leave  a  great  deal  wanting. 
As  to  school-statistics,  the  data  available  for  this  presentation  are  quite  imperfect. 
Chief  Ross,  in  an  argument  before  the  House  Committee  on  Territ'Ories,  thus  sum- 
marized  the  educational  situation  for  the  nations  he  named :  ''The  Creeks  have 
three  missions  and  2,050  church-members  and  an  average  Sun  day -school-attend- 
ance of  464.  They  have  one  boarding-school  and  thirty-o|ie  day-schools,  attended  by 
860  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $14,258  for  the  past  year.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
numbering  20,000,  have  three  missions  and  2,500  church-members.  They  have  two 
boarding-schools  and  forty-eight  neighborhood-day-schools.  Thirty-six  of  these  are 
Bustaiued  by  the  Choctaws,  at  a  cost  of  |36,500 ;  fourteen  by  the  Chickasaws,  at  a  cost 
of  $33,000  last  year."  Mr.  S.  S.  Stephens,  Cherokee  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  the  present  condition  of  their 
schools  in  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  Cherokee  schools 61 

Number  of  colored-schools 5 

Aggregate  attendance 2,300 

Average  attendance 1,300 

Number  of  colored  children 200 

Pay  of  teachers,  first-class 1 $60 

Pay  of  teachers,  second-class |40 

Pay  of  teachers,  third-class 180 

Months  taught. 0^ 
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The  following  English  branches  are  taught:  geometry,  algehra,  arithmetic,  rhetoric, 
English  composition,  grammar,  orthography,  geography,  and  writing.  Native  teachers, 
44  ;  white  teachers,  22, 

KEMARKS. 

There  is  an  orphan-school,  with  90  pupils ;  one  female  high  8chool,  teacher  from  Mount 
Holyoke  SiMuinarv,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts;  and  one  missionary-school,  (Mora- 
vian.)   School-fuiid,  annual,  $.'0,000;  orphan-fund,  §19,000. 

Mr.  Stepht  ns  appeals  earnestly  for  all  possible  aid  In  this  work.  He  claims  that  the 
Clierokees  have  been  at  work  for  thirty-tive  years;  that  they  show  great  energy  and 
activity,  and  that  an  e^special  need  of  the  Territory  is  a  normal  school  for  the  civilizinl 
natives.  The  reports  of  the  missionaries  laboring  anlong  these  people  are  encouraging, 
and  especially  so  in  thexlirection  of  education.  All  experience  points  to  the  advantage 
of  object-lessons  in  attracting  the  attention  of  Indian  children,  whose  further  education 
is  to  bo  atlvanced  by  means  of  labor-schools  and  general  industrial  training.  Colonel 
Boudinot,  a  prominent  Cherokee  citizen,  (who  represents  the  growing  sentiment  favor- 
able to  abuegitting  the  tribal  systems,  sectionalizing  the  territory,  taking  lands  in 
severalty,  and  disposing  of  the  remainder  through  the  Government  to  ordinary  settlers,) 
urges  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  separating  the  children  at  an  early  age  from  Indian 
habits,  the  teaching  of  the  English  language,  the  use  of  more  of  their  large  fund  for 
school-purposes,  and  the  bringing  of  the  Indians  every  where  into  closer  and  more  com- 
pact settlements,  where  they  can  be  reached  by,  not  removed  from,  the  inflnences  of 
civilization. 

The  following  schools  l>elonging  to  the  tribes  in  the'Territory  are  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  educational  puri)08e8: 

Cherokee  school-fund  $520,  i:U  64 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 24>^.(U)0  51 

Choctaw  school-fund 50,  *.i.>i  :*0 

Creek  orphan-fund 77,015  25 

Delaware  school-fund 1 11,000  00 

Kansas  school-fund 27;2<t7  :U 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  &c.,  school-fund 44,700  00 

Osage  school-fund 40,236  6;{ 

Total 1,019,309  54 

Tlie  total  amount  of  all  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  tribes  aggregates  about  $8,000,000. 
That  there  has  been  some  advance  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  by  the  careftilly-pre- 

J»ared  table  of  the  Indian  peace-commissioners  for  last  year  the  total  number  of  schools 
or  the  five  nations — Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole — was  stated 
at  148,  with  an  attendance  of  4,439  pupils,  while  in  the  statistics  quoted  here  from 
Ross  and  Stephens  the  total  for  the  four  principal  tribes — Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw, 
and  Chickasaw — is  stated  at  148  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  in  the  two  first 
alone  of  3,160  scholars.  Adding,  from  last  year's  report,  for  the  Choctaws,900 ;  Chicka- 
saws,  439;  Seminoles,  207,  the  total  will  be,  for  the  Territory  alone,  4,706,  an  increase 
of  267. 

The  careful  summary  of  the  reports  received  at  the  Indian  Bureau  results  in  the 
following  aggregates: 

Results  in  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Terriiory, 

Number  of  males :     31,587 

Number  of  females 33,564 

Sex  not  stated 4,826 

Total 69,977 

Value  of  individual  property,  $12,438,016 ;  schools,  179. 

Teachers,  male : 116 

Teachers,  female 101 

Total 217 

Pupils,  male 2,373 

Pupils,  female 2,502 

Total : 4,875 
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School-bnildJngs 78 

Learnetl  to  read  during  the  year 169 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies §6, 9i^'3 

Is  umber  of  churches 64 

Indians  brought  under  control  of  agencies 60,2b7 


The  total  increase  of  schools  for  the  jear  1873  over  that  of  1872  is  15  ;  of  teachers, 
29.  As  to  scholars,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  decrease  of  218.  In  all  probability 
there  is  more  apparent  than  real  decrease,  as  the  returns  are  by  no  means  complete, 
and  such  details  as  are  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  principal  nations  certainly  show  a 
steady  growth  of  attendance  on  the  schools.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  both  clavsses  is 
given  at  $127,408.92.    This  is  below  the  real  sum,  which  cannot  be  less  than  $150,000. 

In  other  matters  there  are  some  gratifying  proofs  of  progress,  but  the  Territory  has 
evidently  been  retarded  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  by  the  character  of  the  population 
and  other  influences  brought  in  or  produced  by  the  existence  of  the  railroads  passing 
through  the  territory. 

Republican  citizenship,  with  severalty  in  land  ownership,  an  unalienable  title  for 
a  perio<l  of  years,  and  a  large  use  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools, 
under  forms  of  government  similar  to  their  neighbors,  seems  the  only  adequate 
remedy. 

WYOMING  AND  COLORADO. 

Only  one  agency  is  located  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  attached 
thereto  do  not  number  more  than  1,000.  The  Ogallala  Sioux  and  detached  bands  of 
Northern  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Blackfeet  rind  refuge  in  the  northwest  portion  of 
Wyoming. 

An  etfort  has  been  made  during  the  summer  of  the  past  year  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  latter  bands  to  their  afliliated  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  has  been  in 
part  successful.    Nothing  is  said  of  any  school  at  the  agency. 

There  are  three  agencies  in  Colorado.  The  ludiau  population  is  chiefly  Pi-Ut«8, 
and  numbers  4,349,  pf  whom  1,766  are  males.  Their  individual  wealth  is  stated  at 
$150,000.  The  only  reservation  particularized  is  that  of  the  Los  Piuos  agency.  This 
contains  14,480,000,  with  35  houses  and  but  45  acres  under  cultivation.  At' Denver 
ai^ency  there  is  a  school-building,  with  a  school  of  40  pupils.  The  teacher  is  a  lady. 
There  is  no  agricultural  efi'ort,  and  nothing  but  the  most  meager  proofs  given  of  the 
want  of  interest  in  such  matters  as  education. 

UTAk  AND  NEVADA. 

There  is. little  to  l>e  said  of  the  Indians  in  this  area.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
bauds  of  Pi'Utes  in  Nevada,  they  are  all  among  the  least  advanced  and  most  degraded 
of  their  race.    There  are  no  schools  reported  in  Utah. 

There  are  four  agencies  with  the  following  population  under  the  care  of  the  officers 
in  charge : 

Pi-Utes '. 9,000 

Washoes  and  other  bands 2. 204 

Shoshones 2,000 

Total 13,204 


The  area  of  reservations,  cultivated  lands,  &c.,  so  far  as  given,  is  as  follows: 
In  Nevada  there  are  640,000  acres  embraced  in  the  Lake  Pyramid  and  Wa  ker  reserva- 
tions, and  in  Utah  at  Uintah  Vasley  agency  2,039,040  acres,  with  180  under  cultivation. 
There  is  a  successful  school  at  the  Pi-Ute  agency,  Nevada,  and  the  Indians  have  300 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  Pi-Utes  at  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River,  about  600 
in  all,  are  reported  to  be  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.  All  are  well  dressed, 
without  blankets,  paint,  or  trinkets.  The  men  work  steadily.  Their  settlements  '*  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  respectable  and  orderly  community."  The  agent  provides  for 
the  sick,  aids  the  industrious,  but  extends  no  aid  to  idle  Indians.  Other  small  bands 
of  Utes  are  scattered  through  Nevada,  the  men  earning  their  own  living,  as  a  rule,  and 
thus  showing  themselves  oiderly  and  industrious. 

NEW    >fEXICO    AND    ARIZONA. 

The  growing  importance  of  New  Mexico  and  the  probable  construction  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  through  that  Territory  and  Arizona  make  the  relations  of  the  resident 
Indian  tribes  and  bands  of  considerable  significance. 

In  New  Mexico  the  Indians  have  to  overcome  the  vis  inertlcB  of  surroundings  wholly 
unprogressive  in  character.   Their  progress  is,  on  the  whole,  quitesiguificant.    There  are 
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few  or  no  hostile  bands  in  this  Territory  and  there  is  considerable  industry  among  the 
several  tribes.    The  following  statistics  are  of  yalne : 


PopnlatioiL 

Area  of 

reservation, 

(acre*.) 

Naof 
booses. 

Acres  under  cultivation. 

Tribei. 

By  IndlTld- 
naU. 

By  Govern- 
ment. 

Navi^oa ................../......... 

9.1U 
1,875 
7,879 
1.770 
1.210 

3,328,000 

Paebloi,  (19  villagei) 

505,657 

1,850 

13.940 

Southern  A DBchea.  Ac    ..  .....  ............. 

MoiiRAhft  TItfli  and  Ai>achei  a..... .,...^ 

Total         

31,848 

3,833.657 

1,850 

13,940 

Of  the  population  there  are  enamerated  9,932  males  and  10,726  females,  the  balance 
not  being  stated.  The  statistics  of  land  and  industry  are  (^uite  imperfect,  and  the 
foregoing  table  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  their  condition  in  this  respect.  Of  schools 
there  are  5  reported,  with  110  pupils ;  boys,  73 ;  girls,  37 ;  teachers,  6.  The  amount  con- 
tributed by  religious  societies  to  this  purpose  was  $1,208.  During  the  year  73  have 
been  taught  to  read  and  5,095  have  been  brought  directly  under  control  of  the  agencies. 

In  Arizona  there  has  been  considerable  progress  made  towards  a  cessation  of  the  Apache 
warfare,  the  first  step  towards  any  advance  of  the  Territory.  There  are  seven  different 
tribes  and  agencies,  as  follows : 


Tribes. 


Popnlation. 


Area  in 

reservation, 

(acres.) 


No.  of 
booses. 


Acres  imder  eoltivatknti 


By  Indians. 


By€k>ren»- 


Mobaves 

Tnmas 

HoalApals,  &o 

Pimas  and  Maricopas  • . . 

Papagoes 

McqniB,  (7  villages) 

Apacbes,  various  bands . 

Total 


3,840 
2,000 
S.1B4 
4.326 
6.000 
l.TCO 
5. 97  ,» 


131,200 
75,000 


100 


64,000 


1 
800 


4,400 
340 


139,000 


341 


33 


*26,023 


409,200 


802 


6,061 


9J9 


*  Of  these  8,937  are  enamerated  as  males  and  8,201  as  females. 

In  this  population  of  26,000,  there  are  only  4  schools  reported,  and  6  teachers,  with 
188  pupils — 108  males  and  80  females.  The  missionaries  are  Roman-Catholic  and  the 
Reformed  Church,  the  latter  denomination  contributing  $600  for  educational  purposes. 
There  is  one  church-building,  with  1,500  members.  The  amount  of  personal  property 
reported  is  $7o,5(J0.  From  reports  of  the  several  agents  it  is  stated  that  the  Navjgoea 
are  peaceable,  industrious,  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  other  stock ;  that  they  are  very  susceptible  of  advancement,  but  are  without 
schools.  The  Moquis  are  reported  as  peaceable  and  industrious.  There  is  only  one 
school  established  among  them.    It  is  well  attendi'd. 

The  bands  around  FortWmgate,  NewMexico,  arc  averse  to  labor,  given  to  horse-steal- 
ing, and  without  any  means  of  instruction.  At  Camp  Apucbe,  Arizona,  the  chiefs  express 
a  desire  for  schools.  At  Prescott  there  are  uonc  au«l,  until  the  Indians  are  b^ter 
cared  for,  the  inspector  thinks  it  useless  to  establish  anv.  One  school  is  found  at  the 
Papago  agency,  the  Indians  of  which  tribe  are  well  bpokcu  of.  The  Pima  and  Mari- 
copa Indians  are  reported  most  favorably  as  industrious,  orderly,  and  loyal  in  the  bc^ 
sense.  They  have  '^  a  flourishing  and  exceedingly  interesting  school,  with  about  50 
pupils.^'  Among  other  attractive  features  is  the  teacbiug  of  music,  for  which  the 
children  show  aptitude.  There  is  danger,  from  the  constant  encroachment  of  the 
whites,  of  an  interruption  to  the  unbroken  friendship  of  the  people;  indeed,  reports 
of  hostile  action  have  alreaily  been  receive  d.  The  condition  of  this  population,  nearly 
50,000  in  the  two  Territories,  conclusively  shows  the  needs  of  some  more  definite  policy 
in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  of  other  elevating  efforts. 

MONTANA  AND  IDAHO. 

In  these  mountain-Territories  there  is  a  large  Indian  population,  in  which  are  found 
nearly  all  couditions,  from  settled  aud  industrious  communities  to  the  savage  Arabs 
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af  the  West,  wandering  and  predatoij,  whose  "  hands  are  against  every  man.^  The 
large  proportfon  of  this  population  is  toand  in  Montana,  the  statistics  bemg  embodied 
in  the  following  statement : 

Blackfeet 3.000 

Bloods 1,730 

Flatheads 1,700 

Piegans - 2,750 

Crows,  (three  bands,) 5,440 

Pend  d'Oreilles w 1,821 

Bannacksand  Shoshonee. 677 

Groe  Ventres 1,100 

Assinaboines 4,790 

Sioux,  Teton,  Tankton,  and  Santee 10,625 

Total 33,65". 

Of  the  foregoing  there  is  a  separate  enumeration  of  5,821  males  and  7,640  females. 
The  area  of  the  several  reservations  in  Montana  is  about  27,000,000  acres ;  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians  about  2,000  and  b^  the  Government  632  acres.  There  are  145 
houses  reported  on  the  several  reservations.  The  Blackfeet  and  Crows  have  the 
largest  reservations,  that  of  the  former  being  over  seventeen  million  acres,  or  nearly 
seventy  thousand  acres  per  capita.  The  day-scbool  at  the  Crow  agency  makes  a  favor- 
able report.  The  Catholic  mission  boarding-school  at  the  Flathead  agency  is  reported 
by  the  inspector  as  showing  creditable  results.  There  are  29  pupils.  The  day-school 
is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  reports  from  Fort  Peck  are  not  satisfactory. 
Liittle  or  no  improvement  is  shown  for  the  past  nine  years.  In  all,  but  four  schools 
are  reported  in  Montana^  164  pupils  and  6  teachers.  Durinjor  the  past  year  43  were 
taught  to^read.  The  missionaries  are  Catholic  and  Methodist ;  there  are  nine  of  the 
former.    The  property  ^wned  by  the  Indians  is  stated  at  ^290,000. 

In  Idaho  there  are  but  three  agencies,  controlling  the  following  population . 

NezPerc^ 2,807 

Bannacks  and  Shoehones 1,500 

CkBur  d'Al^nes - 2,000 

Total 6,307 

Their  reservations,  dro.,  are  as  follows  : 


Reienratloiifl. 


Acres. 


ColtlTfttod.    Houses. 


Vt%  PercM .............. 

Banniickn  and  Sboshones. 
C<Bard'AltoeB 

Total 


1.344.000 

1.568.000 

296.000 


1.563 


33 
3 


3,168.000 


1,847 


35 


The  two  first  tribes  or  agencies  named  are  enumerated,  separately,  as  1,811  males  and 
2,0CO  females,  owning  property  to  the  amount  of  >}02,0()0.  There  are  three  schools  re- 
ported, with  69  scholars  and  4  teachers ;  also,  one  Presbyterian  missionary  and  two 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  709.  The  report  of  Inspector  Kemble  does  not  speak 
encouragingly  of  the  results  made  with  the  Nez  Perc^,  who  have  often  been  quoted  as 
among  the  most  advanced  of  Indian  tribes.  Mr.  Kemble  says  that  he  finds  **  the  civiliza- 
tion lacking  in  the  most  essential  features  of  Christian  education.  The  women  have 
not  been  emancipated  from  their  servile  condition,  but  still  perform  all  the  severe 
labor  of  the  fields,  cutting  saw-logs  and  toiling  under  enormous  loads,  like  beasts  of 
burden.  The  husbands  or  these  women  are  members  of  the  church  and  some  of  them 
very  earnest  and  fervent  leaders  in  prayer.  The  consequences  of  this  half  christiani- 
zation  are  that  there  are  no  Christian  homes,  the  children  are  brought  up  in  the  old 
heathen  way,  the  families  dwell  in  wretched  lodges,  and  filth  and  degradation  abound. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  evil  is  the  effect  upon  the  training  of  the  young.  The 
day-scnools  have  been  very  poorly  attended.  There  is  said  to  be  no  adult  Indian  on 
the  reservation  out  of  school  that  can  read  and  write  English,  and  the  indifference  of 
parents  to  the  advantages  of  education  has  been  very  hard  to  overcome.  Labor  being 
regarded  as  degrading  or  womanly,  there  have  been  few  Indian  youths  to  offer  as  ap- 
prentices in  the  machine-shops  and  mills.    There  is  not  one  being  taught  a  trade. 

'^The  treaties  provide  liberally  for  the  education  of  the  tribe ;  but,  until  the  present 
agent  was  appointed,  the  $8,000  annually  appropriated  for  schools  and  teachers  seems 
to  have  accomplished  literally  nothing  that  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.    Under  tho 
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new  raanageraent  of  the  Indians,  a  better  prospect  has  dawned.  Competent  teachers 
have  been  sent  to  the  work  by  the  miasionary  board,  and  capable  matrons  are  to  have 
charge  of  the  boarders  at  the  two  schools." 

From  the  Fort  Hall  agency  no  school-report  is  given  and  none  at  all  from  the  CcBor 
d*Al(>nes. 

CALIFORNIA,   OREGON,   AND  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY.     * 

The  Modoc  war,  with  its  sadl^  dramatic  details,  called,  during  the  ^rly  part  of  the 
past  year,  a  great  deal  of  atteution  to  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Bat  that,  after 
all,  is  au  episode  rather  than  an  example  of  their  condition.  Statistics  show  some  prog- 
ress, and  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  apart  from  that  history.  In  California 
there  are  three  agencies,  embracing  the  following  population,  area  in  reservations,  &c. : 
total  population,  21,161 :  *  reservation,  acres,  H5,86:J  :t  cultivated  by  Indians,  142,  and 
by  Government,  1,549:  houses,  122. 

There  are  four  schools  reported  at  the  reservations,  with  266  scholars,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  two  schools  and  139  scholars.  During  the  year  63  have  been 
taught  to  re^.  Inspector  Eemble  does  not  appear  to  be  favorably  impressed  by  the 
con<lition  of  these  Indian8,*but  believes  they  are  well  disposed. 

In  Oregon  the  Indians  have,  as  a  rule,  improved  slowly  but  steadily.  There,  seven 
agencies  have  control  of  the  following  population : 

Wnscoes  and  other  bands G26 

Molels 924 

Rogue  River,  (fourteen  bands) 1,058 

Walla- Walla,  (four  bands) 837 

Klamath,  Modocs,  &c 1,120 

Umpquasand  others 343 

Roving  bauds 4,200 

Total '...  9,108 


As  far  as  ennmtrat^d  separately,  there  are  1 ,751  males  and  2,099  females.  Individual 
property  is  stated  at  §311,200.  Five  reservations  cover  an  area  of  4,073,920  acres,  of 
which  there  are  cultivated  by  individuals  4,159  jand  by  the  Government  622  acres. 
The  Indians  are  the-owners  also  of  708  houses.  There  are  two  missionaries  laboring 
among  them. 

In  Washington  Territory  there  is  a  large  Indian  population,  uniformly  peaceable 
and  generally  industrious,  though  not  systematically  so.  There  are  in  all  seven 
agencies,  with  a  population  of  13,782  persons  under  their  charge.  As  far  as  reported, 
the  s<^xos  stand  5,762  males  and  6,220  females.  There  are  six  reservations  reported, 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  887,524  acres — under  Indian  farmers,  4,133;  cultivated  by 
Government,  492  acres— with  475  Louses.  The  number  of  schools  reported  is  18,  with 
13  teachers  :md  187  pupils.  There  are  seven  missionaries  at  work,  representing  differ- 
ent denominations.    The  property  of  these  people  is  stated  at  $286,000. 

Inspector  Kemble  draws  an  admirable  picture  of  a  wise  agent,  in  his  report  of  affairs 
at  Yakauia  agency.  Fort  Simcoe.  He  says  that  among  the  domesticated  and 
Christian  portion  of  the  Takama  Indians  he  found  many  evidences  of  thrift  and  prog- 
ress ;  farms  finely  fenced ;  good  crops  raised  and  harvested.  One  secret  of  this  con- 
dition is  the  admirable  example  set  by  the  agent,  who  also  acts  as  missionary,  the  oii/y 
one  among  these  Indians.  He  illustrates  the  excellency  and  dignitv  of  labor  by  work- 
ing with  i.is  own  hands,  cheerily  and  heartily,  while  he  instmcts  the  Indians  in  their 
labors,  "  working  them  in,''  as  he  describes  it,  in  every  species  of  farm-labor  and  oom- 
mon  industry.  The  employes,  catching  his  genial  spirit,  labor  with  him  among  and 
for  the  Indians,  with  patience  and  alacrity.  It  would  be  well,  it  is  thought,  if  the 
method  by  which  this  agent  manages  Indians  could  be  copied  on  other  reservations. 
This  inspector  thinks  Father  Wilbur,  as  he  is  called,  is  bearing  too  heavy  a  burden ;  that 
he  should  be  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  a  missionary.  Tnere  is  a  want  of  increased 
school-facilities  and  hospital-accommodations,  which  the  Government,  in  accordance 
with  its  treaties,  should  furnish.  There  is  no  lack  of  children  for  the  boarding-school, 
and  yet  the  agent  is  only  able  to  take  between  forty  and  fifty,  or  about  one-tenth  of 
the  children  in  the  tribe  of  school-age. 

The  inspector  suggests  the  employment  of  native  teachers  for  primary  day-schools 
at  three  or  four  different  points  on  the  reservation ;  also  that  some  of  the  girls  in  the 
boarding-school  be  taken  into  the  families  of  the  employ^  to  assist  in  and  learn  house- 
keeping. At  a  meeting  of  the  employes  and  their  wives,  he  asked  that  the  agents' 
hands  might  be  upheld  by  the  voluntary  labor  of  ministering  women  going  from  lodge 
to  lodge,  a  suggestion  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  will  be  acted  upon. 

*  Of  the  foregoing;  popalation,  the  larger  pordon  are  not  yet  aettled.on  reaervftiions.    DnilDg  the  past 
year  1,017  have  l>een  so  placed, 
t  The  total  area  embraces  three,  of  which  Bonnd  and  Hoopa  Valleys  are  the  largest. 
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MISSIONARY  SCHOOL-WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  American  Boai*d  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  reports  the  following  as 
their  Indian  schools  :  among  the  Dakotas,  one  training-school,  with  10  pupils ;  one 
hoarding-school  for  girls,  with  6 ;  three  common  schools,  with  120;  total  or  pupils,  136. 
Among  the  Choctaws,one  boarding-school  for  girls,  with  6  pupils. 

Bishop  Schweinitz,  of  the  Moravian  Church,  reports  two  station-schools  among  the 
Indians,  with  one  male  and  one  female  teacher  and  73  pupils.  The  secretary  of  the 
Missionary  Association  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Sontii  reports  one  school  among  the 
Cherokees,  one  among  the  Creeks,  and  one  among  the  Choctaws,  embracing  between 
50  and  60  boys;  but  whether  this  refers  to  the  last-mentioned  school,  with  which 
it  is  iipmediately  connected,  or  to  the  two  preceding  also,  is  uncertain. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  reports  28  teachers.  The  Protestant-Episcopal 
schools  are  not  reported,  nor  ai*e  any  by  the  Methodists  or  Baptists. 
,  The  following,  from  the  missionary  bishop  of  Niobrara,  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  illustrates  and  enforces  a  very  essential  element  in  the  successful  education 
of  Indians,  and  one  which  has  heretofore  been  wanting.  The  bishop  writes  from  Dakota, 
in  reference  to  the  school-work  of  his  church,  that  "our  missions  are  placed  among  a 
wild  people,  who,  from  the  oldest  down  to  the  youngest,  have  never  known  any  control, 
bat  have  lived  independent,  idle  live?,  with  no  higher  law  than  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
It  is  not  easy  to  induce  the  children  of  such  people  to  come  to  a  day-school,  and  their 
parents  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  compelling  them.  But  they  will  come  to  a 
f)oardin^-school,  for  there  they  find  what  they  do  not  know  in  their  own  homes,  re^- 
lar  mc^flJs,  good  clothing,'  and  comfort>able  beds.  These  wild  children  become  quite 
docile  in  the  schools  and  their  improvement  is  decided.'' 

The  bishop  has  arranged,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  children  shall  be  taken  into 
the  mission-family  at  each  of  the  mission-stations,  and  a  small  boarding-school  thus 
established  wherever  it  is  practicable.  He  has  also  begun  a  central '  boarding-school 
of  higher  grade,  where  he  himself  lives,  to  which  the  other  schools  shall  be  tributary, 
by  sending  to  it  their  most  promising  boys  for  education  as  teachers  and  missionaries. 

About  the  middle  of  December  five  picked  boys,  all  of  the  Yankton  tribe,  were  ad- 
mitted, their  ages  ranging  from  12  to  21  years,  the  plan  being  to  train  a  limited  num- 
l)er,  so  that  they  might  assist  in  training  others  who  should  come  after.  The  plan 
worked  admirably ;  before  a  month  1^^^  passed  five  more  boys  were  admitted,  and  the 
intention  is  soon  to  receive  some  of  the  Ponca  and  also  of  the  Santee  tribe.  The  boys 
are  taught  to  serve  themselves  and  to  take  care  of  the  house.  They  are  divided  into 
three  squads,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  for  one  week  a  particular  department  of 
the  work,  namely:  the  dormitory-,  table-,  and  out-door-work.  By  10  o'clock  all 
manual  work  for  the  morning  is  over,  and  the  boys  go  into  school  for  two  hours,  when 
they  have  dinner  and  recess  till  2  o'clock,  then  work  again  till  3,  then  school  till  5.  The 
bishop  says  the  boys  take  to  work  better  than  he  dared  expect ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  do  not  feel  like  work,  and  when  the  outside- work-hour  arrives  they  are  as  hard  to 
catch  as  wild  deer ;  and  when  caught  they  go  to  their  work  somewhat  as  a  man  goes 
to  be  hanged.  *    - 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS  OF  THE  PEACE-COMMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Peace  Commissioners  has  conducted  inquiries  by  means  of  its  own 
agents,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results : 

It  reports  a  total  of  247  schools,  28  of  which  are  boarding-schools ;  273  teachers,  60 
in  boanling-schools ;  7,032  pupils  enrolled  in  day-  and  boarding-schools,  of  whom  6,200 — 
3,658  boys  and  2,542  girls — were  in  day-schools  and  1,032—160  boys  and  472  girls- 
were  in  boarding-schools.  The  average  attendance  at  the  day-schools  was  2,771  and  at 
the  boarding-scnools  502.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  day-schools  during  the  pa4»t 
year  was  $71,688.44,  of  which  $21,270.58  was  defrayed  by  Government ;  upon  the  board- 
ing-schools was  expended  the  sum  of  $55,180,  |22,600  of  which  was  furnished  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Summary  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 

Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska 295, 084 

Wealth  in  individual  property $16,082, 155 

Number  of  schools  upon  Indian  reservations 265 

Number  of  pupils— males,  4,792 ;  females,  4,234 9,026 

Number  of  teachers — males,  172;  females,  185 357 

Number  of  school-houses ; 167 

Amount  contributed  by  religions  societies  for  schools , $27, 173 

Amount  contributed  by  individual  Indians $1, 121 

Number  of  missionaries 91 

Number  of  Indians  brought  under  the  influence  of  agencies 38, 6:?7 

Number  of  Indian's  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  during  the  year..  1, 019 

Number  of  church  buildings  on  reservations ' 103 

Number  of  church-members,  (Indians) 9,664 
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There  are  some  apparent  discrepancies,  both  in  the  details  first  presented  and  in  the 
statistics  gathered,  from  the  Peace  Commission,  but  on  the  whole  the  fignres  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  itself  will  be  found  most  reliable.  The  larger  portion  of  such  conclusions 
must,  in  the  main,  be  simply  estimated  from  imperfect  data;  beiuff,  in  many  instances, 
only  guesses  at  the  truth.  Concentration  of  the  Indians  is  in  aU  circumstances  the 
first  condition  of  knowledge  and  progress.  Education  must  always  be  objective  and 
industrial,  to  in  any  way  accomplish  desirable  results 
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EDVCATIONAI.   WORK   OF    SVNDAT-l^CHOOXS   AND   FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 


The  secretaries  of  the  principal  Sanday-eohool-nnions  aod  missionary  associations 
have  kindly  famished  the  Bureau  with  details  of  the  educational  operations  conducted 
by  them.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  these  should  be  included  in  the  report  in  full. 
The  pressure  of  other  matter  compels  a  relinquishment  of  this  intention  and  a  pre- 
sentation of  only  such  statistics  as  ma^  show  to  what  proportions  these  forms  of  ^u- 
cational  agency  have  reached.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  interesting  exhibition  made 
in  the  fuller  details  may  yet  find  room  for  more  adequate  display  in  a  "  circular  of  in- 
formation "  from  the  Bureau.    Meanwhile  this  brierer  allowing  must  suffice : 

StatUtioB  of  Swmtay-eckooU, 


Denomtnatloxu 


Metbodlst-Episcopal  Ohnrch 

Baptist  Church  North 

Baptift  Church  South 

PrMbyterlan  Church 

Protestant-fipiscopal  Church 

Iforavian  Chnrch 

Reformed  Church  In  the  United  States. 

Congregational  Chnreh 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Total 


OfBcers  and 
teachers. 


190,060 
84,700 
31,345 
65,000 
85^851 
913 
9,500 
38,060 
37,173 


463,631 


Children   in 
schools. 


1,350,464 
643,500 
340,000 
600.000 
333,565 
11.8S8 
66.000 
380,890 
384,470 


3, 618, 717 


Ketums  from  the  denominations  from  which  no  reports  have  been  reoeiTed  would 
probably  increase  the  totals  above  given  to  at  least  500,000  teachers  and  4,000,000 
scholars — numbers  which  amply  indicate  the  importance  of  this  agency  in  the  educa- 
tion  of  our  youth. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union,  belon^ng-to  no  one  denomination,  but  man- 
aged by  representatives  from  several,  reports  2B,6i6  schools— embracing  191,946  teachers 
and  1,230,!J65  scholars— established  by  it  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Most  of  these 
are  probably  included  in  the  above  returns,  as  the  policy  of  the  union  is  not  to  retain 
the  charge  of  the  schools  formed  by  its  agents,  but  to  turn  them  over  to  the  first 
co-operating  denomination  that  may  follow  in  its  footsteps  and  take  possession  of  the 
ground. 

STATISTICS  OF  MISSION-SCHOOLS. 

These  embrace  only  schools  established  by  United  States  missionary  associations  in 
foreign  countries  or  among  Indians  not  admitted  into  citizenship  with  us,  as  all  others 
are  supposed  to  be  indudMl  in  the  current  statistics  of  the  Bureau.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  Moravian  Church,  whose  mission-schools  are  sustained 
by  the  whole  body  of  its  members,  so  that,  save  in  the  case  of  its  Indian  work,  it  can- 
not be  told  which  are  the  product  of  foreign  and  which  of  domestic  contributions. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  tor  Foreign  Missions,  whose  operations  are  in 
Mexico,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  India,  China,  ana  Africa,  reports  as  follows : 

Number  of  training- and  theological  schools , »  12 

Number  of  boarding-schools  for  girls 21 

Nnmber  of  common  schools 496 

Total iV29 

Nnmber  of  pupils  in  training-schools,  theological  and  station-classes 360 

Number  of  pupils  in  boarding-schools  for  gins 627 

Number  of  pupils  in  other  adult-classes 5.31 

Nnmber  of  pupils  in  common  schools 17, 126 

Total 18,644 
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The  Missionary  Assooiation  of  the  Baptist  Choroh  North,  with  missions  in  Hindo- 
stan,  Barmahy  Assam,  China,  Africa,  and  Sweden,  reports : 


GoUeffe 

Theological  loboolfl 

Jiiterary  and  theological  ichoolB 

Hormal  Bchooli 

Traintng-schools 

Village-  aud  ■tatioa-sehools 

Boyr  Bchools 

Girls'  ichooli 

Totali 


No.      Teaohera.     SmdeiiU. 


161 


M 


75 
40 

leo 

60 
5,849 


6,918 


The  Baptist  Choroh  Soath  re^rts  no  forelgii  mimon-schools,  but  gives  1,353  aa  the 
number  of  its  teachers  and  pupils  among  the  Creek^  Choctaws,  and  Cherokees. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  working  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Africa,  Htndostan,  Slam.  China,  Persia,  Syria,  and  among  the  Indians  of  our  plains, 
reports  295  males  and  393  females  in  its  boarding-schools  and  7,575  males,  with  1,530 
females,  in  its  day-schools ;  total,  10,!d01.  The  namber  of  schools  and  teachers  is  not 
given. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  South,  with  fields  in  Colombia,  Brazil,  Italy,  and  China, 
has  6 -schools,  with  about  120  pufiils. 

The  Reform  Presbyterian  has  in  Syria  18  teachers,  with  70  boarding  and  160  day 
pupils ;  total*  230. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  in  Syria,  E^ypt,  India,  and  China,  465  papila 
in  Sunday-schools,  2,495  in  day-schools,  11  in  boarding-schools,  and  12  in  theologioal ; 
total,  2,983. 

The  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  whose  mission-stations  are  in  Mexico,  Greece,  Pal- 
estine, Africa.  China,  and  Japan,  has  in  its  different  fields  4  boarding-schools  for 
boys  and  youths  and  1  for  girls ;  14  day-schools  for  boys,  aud  7  for  girls.  The  teachers 
in  these  schools  are  about  68,  the  scholars  about  1,437. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  (late  th»  Dutch)  has  in  India  and  China  48  day- 
schools,  with  824  pupils :  2  higher  seminaries,  with  94  pupils,  and  a  medical  class  of  5 
students.  In  Japan  it  uas  3  schools  for  boys  and  2  for  girls,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
which  averages  50  males  and  60  females. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  reports  that  in  India  it  has  schools  in  70  villages, 
attended  by  25  itinerant  and  17  stationary  teachers,  which  have  an  average  attendance 
of  about  300  pupils,  and  who  have  ^ven  instruction  during  thirty  vears  past  to  not  less 
than  9,000  pupils.    In  Liberia,  Africa,  it  has  1  schocd,  witn  2  teachers  and  50  scholars. 

The  American  Missiona^  Association  (Congregational)  does  not  in  its  report  suffi- 
ciently separate  its  domestic  and  forei^  work  to  enable  one  to  judge  how  many  of  the 
14,048  pupils  enumerated  are  in  its  Indian  and  foreign  schools. 

The  Moravian  Church,  in  its  missions  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  among  our  Indians,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Hindostsn,  Australia,  and  South  Afriea,  has  78  ^ys  and  15  giris 
in  training-schools  for  preparing  teachers,  with  206  station-  and  out<«tation-8cho<^ 
containing  15,101  scholars,  under  176  male  and  93  fbmale  teaohen,  with  673  assistant 
monitors. 

The  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  laboring  for  tiie  education  and  elevation  of 
women  in  Oriental  lands,  has  in  Calcutta,  India,  75  native  teachers  under  12  missioQaiy 
principals,  with  1,000  da^-pupils  and  30  fomale  pupils  in  an  orphanage.  There  is  also 
a  normal  school  for  training  teachers,  aud  30  sonools  (probably  unmr  the  care  of  the 
native  teachers)  are  held  in  the  spburbs  of  the  city.  In  Allahabad  it  has,  under  2 
missionaries,  2  schools  with  2  native  teachers  and  130  scholars.  At  Yokohama,  J«PMiy 
it  has,  under  5  missionaries,  40  day-pupils— 10  in  boarding-school,  10  in  a  daily  Buile- 
class,  and  30inSunday-6chooL 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  mission-schools  supported  from  the  United  States,  dis- 
tinctly returned,  is  nearly  40,000,  exclusive  of  the  15,101  of  the  Moravian  Church  and 
the  14,048  of  the  Congregational. 
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EDVCATIONAI.  GONTfiNTIONS  AND  MTSTITUTJES. 

THB  NATIONAL  BIXUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  in  Elmira  the  first  week  of 
Angnst.  The  arrangements  made  Tor  the  aocommod  ation  of  the  association  gave  univer- 
sal satisfaction  and  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  excellent.  President  ^^rthrop  and 
the  other  officers  were  strongly  commended  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  their  duties. 

We  give  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings,  condensed  flrom  a  very  fhll  report  in  the 
Elmira  Advertiser.  The  forenoons  and  evenings  were  occupied  by  the  general  associa- 
tion and  the  afternoons  by  the  departments. 

G^enU  a$90oinUon.— The  association  met  in  the  Opera  House,  Tuesday,  August  5,  at 
10  a.  m.,  President  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Oeorge,  of  Elmira,  and,  after  the  appointment  of  assistant  secretaries  and  treas- 
urers and  the  usual  committees,  Mayer  Caldwell,  of  Elmira,  and  Georce  M.  Diven, 
esq.,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  cordially  welcomed  the  association  in  brief 
a^iroBses,  to  which  President  Northrop  appropriatelv  responded. 

The  question  **  Ought  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  indemnities  to  be  refhnded  uncondi- 
tiooally  or  devoted  to  specific  educational  purposes  f  "  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Edward 
Shjppen,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  charge  or  the  younger  Japanese  students  in  this 
coontrv.  He  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Ja^nese  indemnity  of  $750,000  in  gold,  one- 
half  of  which  nas  already  been  parid  to  the  United  States  and  invested  in  bonds,  now 
amountiDg,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  to  (600,000.  The  other  half  remains  unpaid. 
The  actual  damage  suffered  by  the  United  States  in  the  difficulty  did  not  exceed 
$19,500.  He  next  sketched  the  rapid  prog^ress  of  Japan  during  the  four  years  past, 
notwithstanding  powerful  internal  opposition,  and  urged  that,  while  she  is  struggling 
to  meet  the  enormous  expense  of  this  progress,  she  should  not  be  crippled  by  demands 
for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  indemnity.  He  argued  that  Japan  should  not 
only  be  released  unconditionally  firom  its  payment,  but  that  the  Unitoa  States  should 
refund  the  principal  an^  interest  of  the  indemnity  now  received  over  and  above  the 
actual  damage  sustained.  He  stated  that  there  were  reasons  to  believe  that  if  this 
should  be  done  without  conditions  Japan  will  devote  all  of  it  to  the  cause  of  public 
education.    He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  government  of  Japan. 

He  was  followed  by  Iresident  Northrop,  who  commended  the  Japanese  students 
In  this  country  in  high  terms ;  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton :  Prof.  Atherton,  of  New 
Brtmswick ;  Charles  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  FrauK  Hall  and  Prof.  W.  B. 
Wedgwood,  of  Washington.  Dr.  McCosh  suggested  that,  if  our  Government  refunds 
the  indemnity,  care  should  betaken  that  it  do  not  tail  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary 
party.  Mr.  Hall  and  Prof.  Atherton  stated  that  the  reactionary  party  is  the  one 
now  in  power  there,  though  forced  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  into  a  progressive 
policy. 

At  the  evening-session,  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  very  able  and  sug- 
gee^ve  paper  on  **  Upper  schools,^  the  grade  of  schools  between  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  colleges.  He  believed  that  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States  rank 
as  high  as  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  but  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
passed by  other  nations,  owing  to  our  want  of  an  organized  and  efficient  system  of  school- 
supervision.  He  described  the  Irish  system  of  school-inspection,  the  best  known  to  him. 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  American  colleges  impart  as  high  and  certainly 
as  useful  an  education  to  the  great  body  of  students  as  European  colleges,  inclndioff 
the  great  European  universities, ''  in  all  of  which  there  are  fully  as  many  idle  boys  and 
ihlly  as  many  graduate  with  a  miserably  imperfect  knowledge  as  in  the  American  col- 
legee.'^  The  superiority  of  the  higher  colleges  of  Europe  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
produce  a  select  few,  at  the  roost  not  tnore  than  one- tenth  of  the  whole,  who  have 
attained  a  riper  scholarship  or  have  reached  a  higher  culture,  or  who  leave  college  with 
a  more  fixed  determination  to  do  original  work.  *'  The  grand  question  for  American 
colleges  to  consider  at  present  is,  How  may  we  keep  the  excellences  we  have  and  add 
to  tl^m  this  special  culture  of  the  highest  European  universities  f  "  He  did  not  think 
that  this  end,  the  training  of  a  few  higher  minds,  could  be  reached  by  elevating  the 
standard  of  .admission  now  adopted  in  our  best  colleges.  The  great  minority  of 
students  do  not  now  enter  college  too  young.  Healthy  youths  should  be  prepared  for 
c<^ege  by  16  or  17.  He  snggestM  that,  perhaps,  10  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  show 
themselves  fitted  to  be  superior  scholars  should  be  encouraged  by  fellowships,  earned 
by  competition,  to  go  on  to  higher,  special  studies.    With  such  a  system,  he  believed 

*This  report  of  (he  meetinff  of  the  KAtionol  Bdaoational  AsaociatioD,  bold  at  Blndra,  New  York 
Angiiat,  1873,  ia  taken  ttom  tbe  National  Teacher,  Ck>liimboa,  Ohio,  edited  by  Mr.  ^.  JB.-'White.   ■ 
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that  Amerioan  colleges  woald  prodace  a  select  body  of  scholars  fit  to  match  the  first 
wraDglers  of  Cambridge,  the  doable  first  of  Oxford,  or  the  doctors  of  philosophy  and 
science  of  the  scientific  schools  of  Europe.  The  great  defect  of  onr  American  system 
of  education  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  upper  or  secondary  schools,  between 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges,  to  enable  abler  youths  to  pass  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  He  sketched  the  systems  of  secondarv  schools  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and  showed  how  defective  and  inadequate  is  secondary  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  The  remedy  proposed  was,  first,  tne  establishing  of  preparatory  schools 
by  private  endowments  and,  secondly,  by  St>ate-  and  city-endowments.  The  man  who 
endows  a  first-class  academy  deserves  more  credit  than  he  who  founds  **  a  weakling^ 
college.''  He  urged  that  the  ninety  millions'  worth  of  unappropriated  land  belonnng 
to  the  General  Government  should  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  seoonoarv 
schools  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  and  in  the  Southern  States  one  half 
of  it  should  be  devoted  to  secondary  schools  and  the  other  half  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  common  schools.  He  urged  that  no  more  of  this  land  should  be  given  to 
the  so-called  ajgricultural  collies  or  to  sonools  of  science  and  technology,  at  least  until 
a  special  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  actual  work  now  done  by  these  institutions. 
He  stated  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  agriculture  been  much  benefited  by  mere 
affricultural  schools.  In  all  Germany  there  are  but  six  a^cultural  schools,  and  some 
of  these  are  "  very  feeble  institutions."  Cornell  University,  with  its  $900,000  endow- 
ment from  the  agriculturaMand-grant,  graduated  only  two  a^icnltural  students  in 
June  last.  He  b,]»o  maintained  that  no  part  of  this  ninety  millions  should  be  given  to 
colleges.    The  address  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  large  audience  present. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Joyue&  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia,  made  a  spirited 
reply  to  Dr.  McCosh's  reference  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  Southern  States. 
He  said  that  Virginia  was  doing  nobly  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  her  children, 
both  white  and  black,  and  added,  "  Let  the  North  be  patriotic  and  ^neroos  to  their 
southern  brethren ;  let  there  be  equal  treatment."  Dr.  McCosh  repbed  as  spiritedly, 
that  he  meant  that  the  South  should  be  assisted  in  her  heroic  efforts  to  elevate  all  her 
people.  This  little  episode  created  quite  an  excitement  and  much  enlivened  the  pro- 
ceedings. Prof.  Roche,  of  Baltimore,  added  a  few  remarks. 
,  The  session  of  Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  t«>  a  discussion  of  Dr.  MoCoeh's 

gaper  on  '*  Upper  schools."  Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  KenyoQ 
ollege,  Ohio ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri ;  Dr.  Charles  ELammond,  of  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  of 
Vassar  College^  New  York ;  Dr.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts ;  Pr^ident  Eliot,  of 
Harvard;  SuperintendentW.T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca ;  Dr. 
G.  P.  Hays,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  £.  D.  Blakeelej, 
of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  New  York ;  Mr.  Root,  of  Missouri ;  Prof.  Atherton,  of 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  Dr.  McCosh. 

President  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  stated  that  the  high  schools  of  that  State  do  not  prepare 
one-tenth  of  the  students  who  enter  Ohio  colleges.  They  are  doing  difEiarent  work. 
He  urged  the  multiplication  of  preparatory  schools. 

Superintendent  Wickersham,  of  rennsylvania,  urged  that  the  number  of  public  high 
schools  should  be  increased  and  that  the  attention  of  boys  should  be  directed  to  » 
higher  education,  and  not  so  generally  to  business.  There  should  be  a  heartier  sym- 
pathy between  the  colleges  and  the  common  schools. 

Dr.  Reid,  of  Missouri,  spoke  in  favor. of  every  land-nant  made  by  Congress  for  indue- 
trial  education ;  great  advantages  had  been  derived  from  them  in  Missouri. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  the  importance  of  preparatory  schools  in 
addition  to  the  public  high  schools. 

President  Raymond,  of  New  York,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  schools  preparatory  to 
college.  There  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  tne  academies  which  are  **  dying  out." 
The  high  schools  should  meet  the  emergency. 

Dr.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  said  we  must  carry  on  the  high  schools  by  force  and 
the  academies  bv  love.  The  poor  boy  must  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  as  good 
an  education  as  his  rich  neighbor.  The  agricultural  college  gives  a  liberal  educatukn, 
and  we  want  intelligent  farmers  and  mechanics. 

Piesident  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  believed  it  to  be  a  positive  evil  to  have  such  incomplete 
statistics  as  those  used  by  Dr.  McCosh ;  they  mislead.  Massachusetts's  high  schools 
do  not  fill  her  colleges.  Harvard  does  not  receive  over  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  her  stu- 
dents from  the  hign  schools  of  Massachusetts  or  over  30  or  35  per  cent,  from  that 
source  in  the  country  generally,  but  they  come  principally  from  private  schools, 
Massachusetts  is  endowing  private  academies,  which  are  preparatory  to  college. 
Denominational  schools  are  a  difficulty.  The  interference  of  the  national  Government 
in  educational  interests  weakens  them.  He  deprecated  asking  the  Government  for  aid 
in  any  good  work  which  we  ought  to  attend  to  ourselves.  It  was  pernicious  and 
demoraUzlug. 

Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  reviewed  the  supervision  of  schools  in  this 
country  and  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of  the  high  schools.    They  now  afford  an  edncti- 
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tion  really  better  than  was  obtained  in  onr  ooUeges  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
He  thought  the  university  should  change. 

President  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  the  establishing  of  strong  preparatory 
schools  instead  of  weakling  colleges  and  hoped  a  committee  would  be  appointed  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  what  changes  in  the  high  schools  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

Prof.  Blakeeley,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  evil  of  underrating  education.  He 
condemned  commercial  colleges  in  unmeasured  terms  as  completely  demoralizing  to 
the  boys  in  the  land.  What  was  needed  was  a  liberal  education,  and  boys  should  be 
directed  to  seek  the  highest  and  best  education  obtainable. 

Prof.  Atherton,  of  N*e*v  Jersey,  spoke  in  favor  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  especially 
of  the  last  land-grant. 

Dr.  McCosh  closed  the  discussion.    He  disclaimed  any  intention  to  cast  aspersion 

rn  any  locality.  What  he  proposed  was  to  aid  the  common  schools  where  needed, 
advocated  coUegee  for  females  as  well  as  males.  He  took  the  best  statistics  that 
could  be  got,  but  they  were  not  claimed  to  be  perfect.  According  to  the  last  report, 
4,171  pupils  in  high  schools  and  4,000  in  academies  in  New  England  were  prepaiing 
for  college.  He  did  not  think  the  religious  schools  would  effect  any  harm ;  let  them 
all  go  on  together.  He  proposed  to  give  this  last  $90,000,000  conditionally,  that  the 
districts  shall  give  an  equal  amount.  He  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  agricultural 
schools. 

The  session  closed  after  the  transaction  of  business,  including  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Heid  of  Missouri,  Prof.  Joynes  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Cree^  of  Marylana  a  committee 
to  report  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  William  H.  McQuffey. 

At  the  evening-session  an  able  paper  by  Richard  Edwards,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  University,  on  "  How  much  culture  should  be  imparted  in  our  free  schools  f" 
was  read  by  I.  N.  Carlton,  of  Connecticut.  It  advocated  the  highest  culture  practi- 
cable. It  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  wno  be- 
lieved that  our  high  schools  would  grow  into  higher  schools  and  finally  end  in  the 
college  or  university.  He  could  put  no  lower  limit  to  public  education.  Prof.  W.  P. 
Atkinson  favored  the  system  of  free  schools,  but  not  a  compulsory  education  beyond 
the  elemeutary  branches. 

A  paper  on  *'  The  relation  of  the  General  Government  to  education  "  was  read  by  Prof. 
G.  W.  Atherton,  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey.  It  was  a  paper  of  great  practical 
interest  and  received  much  attention.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  nation 
must  educate,  and  practical  ways  were  pointed  out  in  which  this  can  be  done.  It  was 
advocated  t&at  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  should  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  that  the  agricultural  colleges  should  have  their  share. 

Dr.  George  P.  Hays  of  Pennsylvania,  D.  B.  Hagar  of  Massachusetts,  £.  S.  Joynes  of 
Virginia,  Newton  Bateman  of  Ulinois,  and  R.  G.Williams  of  Vermont  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  changes  needed  in  high  schools  to  make  them  preparatory 
to  the  colleges. 

The  session  of  Thursday  morning  opened  with  miscellaneous  business. 

M.  A.  Newell,  president  of  the  State-board  of  education  of  Maryland,  described  and 
ably  defended  the  school-system  of  that  State,  and  he  was  sustained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Bokkelen. 

Superintendent  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  advocated  the  proprietv  and  importance 
of  State-  and  national  action  in  support  of  schools.  He  believed  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  Government  to  establish  a  great  national  university.  He  offered  the  following 
resolution ;  which,  after  reference  to  the  committee  on  resolutions,  was  unanimoualj 
passed: 

"Eesolvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 

Sublic  lands  should  hereafter  be  set  apart  by  Congress,  under  such  conditions  as  it  may 
eem  wise,  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  public  education  in  the  States  and 
Territories." 

The  resolution  was  strongly  advocated  by  Prof.  Atkinson,  of  Boston. 

Addresses  on  **  Education  in  the  South  "  were  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  G.  Brown,  State- 
superintendent  of  Louisiana,  and  Hon.  J.  C.  Gibbs,  State-superintendent  of  Florida, 
and  a  lively  discussion  took  place  between  Prof.  Atherton,  M.  A.  Newell,  and  Dr. 
MoCosh  on  the  paper  read  the  previous  evenmg  by  Prof.  Atherton.  President  Fair- 
child,  of  Kentucky,  and  Professor  Joynes,  of  Virginia,  spoke  of  the  school-privileges  in 
the  South. 

Ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  being  in  the  hall,  was  called  upoB  and  introduced  by 
President  Northrop.  He  v/as  received  with  applause  and  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  de- 
light of  the  audience  on  the  general  subject  of  teaching  and  education. 

The  evening-session  was  abo  devoted  to  business  and  brief  addresses.  Among  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  committee,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  association, 
was  one  discharging  all  permanent  committees  who  have  neither  met  within  the  past 
year  nor  reported  to  the  association  at  the  present  meeting.  This  discharges  the  com- 
mittee on  a  national  universitv. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  the  special  committee  on  the  Japanese  indemnity,  reported  a  reso- 
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lutioD,  which  was  adopted,  recommending  the  unconditional  relinqniBhrnent  of  the 
fund  to  Japan,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  assooiatioo  and-one 
member  from  each  State,  was  appointed  to  memorialize  Cong^rees  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Daniel  Roid,  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  appropriate  resolations  in  re- 
gard to  the  late  Dr.  McGuffey,  which  were  adopted. 

Brief  and  stirring  addresses  were  made  by  President  Northrop;  Prof.  J.  M.  Lang- 
ston,of  Howard  University.  District  of  Columbia;  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira ;  Prof  Edward  8.  Joynee,  of  Virginia ;  Super- 
intendent J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  Superintendent  Molver,  of  North 
Carolina;  Prof.  Ronnds,  of  Maine;  Superintendent  Jillson,  of.  South  Carolina;  and 
Superintendent  W.  G.  Brown,  of  Louisiana. 

President  Northrop  made  the  announcement  that  the  enrollment  at  this  meeting  of 
the  association  h;id  been  far  greater  than  that  at  Boston  last  year  or  at  St.  Louis  the 
year  before,  and  the  association  adjourned  iine  die. 

The  ofl8cers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  kB  follows :  President,  8.  H.  White,  Illi- 
nois; secretary,  A.  P.  Marble, Massachusetts ;  treasurer,  John  Hanoook,  Ohio;  vice- 
presidents  :  Dr.  James  McCosh,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  G.  P.  Hays«  Pennsylvania;  J.  W.  Dick- 
inson, Massachusetts;  James  H.  Binford,  Virginia;  MissD.  A.  Lathrop,  Ohio :  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Stone,  Connecticut :  W.  J.  Phelps,  Minnesota ;  Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  Missouri ;  £.  J.  Fairohild, 
Kentucky ;  W.  R.  Creery,  Maryland ;  John  Swett,  California ;  and  N.  A.  Calkins,  New 
York ;  counselors:  B.  G.  Northrop,  Connecticut,  at  large ;  John  Eaton,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, at  large;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Maine ;  J.  H.  French,Vermont ;  Allen  A.  Bennett,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Joseph  White,  Massachusetts ;  J.  C.  Greenough,  Rhode  Island  ;  H.  E.  Sawyer, 
Connecticut ;  G.  L.  Famham,  New  York ;  H.  B.  Pierce,  New  Jersey ;  G.  P.  Beard, 
Pennsylvania ;  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland :  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  District  of  Columbia ;  E. 
S.  Joynes,  Virginia ;  Ales.  Mclver,  North  Carolina ;  J.  K.  Jillson,  South  Carolina ;  G. 
W.  Walker,  G^rgia ;  J.  C.  Gibbs,  Florida ;  Miss  Isabel  Babcock,  Mississippi ;  W.  O. 
Brown,  Louisiana;  T.  J.  Mulvany.  Arkansas;  Mr.  Shaokelford,  Kentucky;  W.  D. 
Henkle,  Ohio ;  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indiana:  E.  C.  Hewett,  Illinois;  Miss  Rectina  Wood- 
ford, Michigan  ;  E.  A.  Charlton,  Wisconsin;  A.Armstrong,  Iowa;  O.  Root, Jr.,  Missis- 
sippi ;  P.  G.  Williams,  Kansas ;  and  A.  P.  Benton,  NebrasKa. 

On  Fridav  the  members  of  the  association,  with  invited  guests,  made  an  exoursioii 
to  Watkin^s  Glen. 

Elementary  department— Thin  department,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  president,  met 
in  the  Opera  House  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursdav  afternoons.  The  entire 
session  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  elementary  read- 
ing. It  was  introduced  by  an  elaborate  paper  on  '<  The  thought  and  sentence  method,^ 
by  George  L.  Famham,  of  Binghamton,  New  York.  This  was  followed  by  a  jmper 
on  "  The  phonetic  method,  with  pronouncing  orthography,'*  by  Edwin  Leigh,  of  New 
.  York.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Adolf  Douai,  of  New  Jersey;  W, 
N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  who  spoke 
with  great  acceptance ;  Charles  O.  Hurlbut,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey ;  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
of  Oswego,  New  York ;  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca,  New  York ;  Prof.  Goodwin  Claric,  of 
Boston ;  Mr.  Freeborn,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  This  was  probabljr  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  that  has  yet 
taken  place  in  any  educational  meeting  in  tnis  country,  and  we  advise  all  who  are 
interested  in  primary  teaching  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  proceediuffs  when  pnbli8he4. 

The  second  session  opened  with  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Maloolm  MoVicker,  of 
Fot«dam,  New  York,  on  *^  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  artthmetie."  He  alleeed 
that  every  principle  and  process  should  be  presented  obleotively,  and  fnlly  illustrated 
his  method  of  eye  teaching.  His  views  were  sustained  by  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland, 
New  York,  and  G.  L.  Farnham,  of  Binghamton,  New  York. 

An  eloouent  and  effective  pawner  was  next  read  by  Henry  F.  Harrington,  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  '' Wnat  should  be  the  leading  object  of  imierican  free 
schools  f'  His  answer  was  that  the  great  purpose  of  popular  education  is  "  to  bring  to 
the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency  that  sum  total  of  all  the  powers  of  the  pupil's 
being,  purely  and  nobly  interacting  and  interdependent,  which  is  termed  mannood.'* 
Only  the  complete  and  perfect  man  can  be  relied  on  to  make  the  upright,  trustworthy, 
and  orderly  citizen.    This  thought  was  fully  elaborated. 

At  the  Friday's  session,  Prof  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  on  be- 
half of  a  committee  appointed  last  year,  submitted  a  report  upon  the  Kinderffarten, 
which  elicited  considerable  discussion,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Barringer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Richards  of  Washington,  ana  others.  Miss  Amy  L.  Bradford,  of  North 
Carolina,  proposed  to  try  the  Kindergarten  in  her  school. 

Mrs.  Krause,  of  New  York  City,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  What  FrSbel's  sys- 
tem of  Kindergarten-education  is,  and  how  it  can  ue  introduced  into  the  puUio 
schools."  The  paper  elicited  an  interesting  discussion,  participated  in  by  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Miss  Payson,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Kate  French,  <»  New 
Jersey,  approved  of  the  views  of  the  paper.  Prof.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  pre- 
sented his  views  on  the  subject  of  school-houses  and  recreation. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recognising  t^e  Kindergarten  as  a  potent  meiuis  Ibr  the 
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elevation  of  primary  education ;  recommending  the  establishment  of  Kindergarten; 
pnblic  and  private^  and  also  of  a  normal  school  for  the  special  purpose  of  training 
Kindergarten-teachers ;  and  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of^  initiatory  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  beet  methods  of  connecting  the  Kindergarten  with  onr  present 
Bchool-eystem. 

A  brief  and  practical  paper  was  next  read  by  Saperintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleve- 
land)  Ohio,  on  *|  School-hoars  for  children  under  10."  He  would  not  keep  cbildien  at 
first  in  school  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  and  until  9  jeai-s  of  age  not  more  than 
ft>nr  hours  a  day,  and  above  9  years  of  age  not  more  than  five  hours  a  day. 

The  session  dosed  with  an  excellent  paper  by  Prof.  A.  Eiswa),  of  Savannah,  Grcor- 
Kia,  on  ''  The  education  of  the  emotional  nature." 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  Henry  F.  Harring- 
ton, New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  vice-president,  Miss  Hannah  Cummings,  Kirlw- 
Tille,  Missouri ;  secretary,  George  B.  Sears,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Normal  depofimerO, — ^This  department,  A.  G.  Boy  den,  of  Bridge  water,  Massaxihnsetts, 
president,  met  each  afternoon  at  Stand  iff  Hall.  Tuesday's  session  was  devoted  to  the 
ooDsideration  of  ap^per  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  on  '^Duties  ^d  dangers 
of  normal  schools,"  which  was  read  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Sdlem,  Massachusetts. 
llie  paper  elicited  an  interesting  discussion,  participated  in  by  R.  G.  WilliomB,  of  Ver- 
mont: J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York ;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine ;  Oliver  Airey,  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  George  P.  Beard,  of  Pennsylvania ;  I.  N.  Carlton,  of  Connecticut ;  M.  A.  Newell, 
of  Maryland ;  C.  H.  Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others.  ^ 

The  second  session  was  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  question,  '*  What  should  the 
normal  schools  aim  to  accomplish  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science  7"  Mr.  Dwight, 
of  New  Britain,  Connecticut ;  J.  C.  Greenougb,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Winters 
spoke  on  the  subj^t. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  very  logical  and  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Ele- 
mentary and  scientific  knowledge,"  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  **  Training-schools,"  in  which 
tbe  subject  of  normal  training  was  discussed  under  the  heads  of  normal  schools,  teach- 
ers' institutes,  and  training-schools.  This  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable 
papers  read  at  Elmira.  It  elicited  an  earnest  discussion,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Maine ;  E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  Illinois ;  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio  j  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massa- 
cho8ett<s ;  H.  B.  Bnckham,  of  Buffalo,  New  York ;  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington ; 
E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  New  York ;  and  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio.  Miss  Lathrop  con- 
gratulated the  speakers  on  the  fsLUt  that  they  had  not  sacrificed  truth  to  gallantry  in 
discussing  her  paper. 

The  closing  session  well  sustained  the  interest  manifested  from  the  first.  Prof.  C.  C. 
Sounds,  of  Maine,  introduced  a  resolution  affirming  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  depart- 
ment that  all  normal  schools  should  have  practice-schools.  It  was  passed  after  a  dis- 
enssion  in  which  Prof.  C.  H.  Verrill  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  McVicker  of  New  York,  and 
others  took  part. 

Prof.  Henry  B.  Bnckham,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  read  a  thoughtful  and  valuable  paper 
on  "The  relation  of  scholarship  and  method  in  normal  schools."  He  took  the  position 
that  scholarship  should  not  be  subordinated  to  method  in  normal  instruction  ;  neglect 
method  rather  than  scholarship.  It  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  discussion,  in  which  Prof. 
Carlton,  of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Mc'N^cker,  of  New  York,  took  a  prominent  part. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  J.  H.  Hoose,  Cort- 
land, New  York ;  vice-president,  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  secretary. 
Miss  Roolison,  of  Cincinnati. 

Department  of  higher  imtruciion, — ^This  department  met  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  City 
Hall,  Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  of  Missouri,  president  jm>  tern.  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  College,  presented  a  report  on  a  national  university.  He  gave  a  somewhat 
fMetious  account  of  what  the  National  Educational  Association  has  done  about  a 
national  university  since  1869,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  nermanent  committee 
appointed  at  St.  Louis  has  never  had  a  moment's  existence,  ana  that  the  association 
is  "  thus  far  free  from  all  responsibility  for  whatever  may  have  been  done  since  August, 
1871,  about  a  nation^  university."  He  next  examined  the  two  bills  on  the  sunject 
which  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  in  1872,  and  then  proceeded  to  disonss  the  true 

Solicy  of  onr  Government  as  regards  university-instruction.  He  denied  that  it  is  the 
nty  of  Government  to  provide  and  control  educational  institutions,  affirming  that 
this  conception  of  government  is  abdesoent  everywhere.  Onr  Government  is  not  the 
guardian  of  the  nation's  morals.  It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  Government  to  direct 
secular  education  than  to  conduct  religious  education.  As  religion  is  properly  left  to 
voluntary  support,  so  may  the  people  be  left  to  provide  suitable  universities  for  the 
education  of  tneir  youth.  The  very  essence  of  republicanism  is  self-reliance,  and 
hence  the  Government  should  perform  no  function  which  any  private  asenoy  can  i>cr- 
fbrm  as  well.  The  subsidizing  process  saps  the  foundations  of  pnblic  lioerty.  Let  us 
ding  fast  to  the  genuine  American  method  of  public  instruction — the  American  volun- 
tary system — in  which  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  are  provided  by  x>ermanent  en- 
dowments administered  by  incorporated  bodies  of  trustees.  ^  -  . 
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Chancellor  Wedgwood,  of  WasbiDgton,  followed  with  a  paper  in  favor  of  a  national 
university.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  New  Jersey,  opposed  a  national  nniverait^,  bnt  he  believed 
the  Government  Should  look  after  schools  and  morals.  He  alluded  to  the  fieict  that 
Harvard  had  repeatedly  receiyed  aid  from  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Reid,  of  Missouri,  gave 
a  history  of  the  establishment  of  State-universities  b^  grants  of  public  lands,  and 
added,  that  he  believed  in  a  national  university.  He  did  not  fear  such  appointments 
as  those  of  Bache,  Henry,  and  Peirce.  Messrs.  Sprague,  of  Washington ;  Hancock, 
of  Ohio ;  Harris,  of  St.  Louis ;  and  Atherton,  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
natioDal  imiversity,  and  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  Iowa;  Joynes,  of  Virginia;  Vail,  of 
Rochester ;  and  Root,  of  Missouri,  against.  No  action  on  the  subject  was  taken  by  the 
department. 

The  second  session  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  A  suff- 
gestive  and  scholarly  paper  on  **  The  study  of  the  classics "  was  read  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward S.  Joynes,  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia.  It  took  a  strong 
position  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  pronouncing  it  the  noblest  ele- 
ment in  modem  culture. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  stated  that  linguistic 
study  m  early  life  is  necessary  to  the  after-study  of  the  sciences;  Prof.  John  R. 
Roche,  of  Maryland ;  Prof.  Meres,  of  Hamilton  Colfeee ;  Rev.  F.  G.  Surbridge ;  and 
Professor  E.  G.  Youmans,  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthlv.  Prof.  Youmans  stated 
that  Count  Rumford  and  Prof.  Fafaday  absolutely  ignored  a  classic  education,  and 
that  Prof.  Tyndall  has  no  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  President  Eliot  replied 
that  these  distinguished  scientists  were  exceptional  representatives  of  remarkable 
genius.  Lincoln  was  not  liberallv  educated,  but  his  Gettysburg  speech  is  unsurpassed, 
and  perhaps  unsurpassable.  The  average  boy  is  not  thus  educated.  Prof.  Atkin- 
son tnooght  that  this  speech  by  Lincoln  pointed  a  lesson.  He  believed  that  Latin 
grammar  nad  made  many  a  man  a  dunce  who,  without  it,  might  have  been  a  genius. 

The  closing  session  was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  enti- 
tled "  A  liberal  education  for  the  nineteenth  century .''  The  main  drift  of  the  paper, 
which  was  full  of  well-turned  hita,  was  against  the  study  of  the  classics  to  the  exteat 
that  has  been  demanded.  It  provoked  a  very  spirited  discussion,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Dr.  Reid,  of  Missouri ;  Dr.  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts ;  Professor  Meres  and 
President  Brown,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York;  Prof.  Bennett,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, New  York;  Prof.  Joynes,  of  Virginia ;  President  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
President  Tappan,  of  Ohio. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  Daniel  Reed,  of 
Missouri ;  vice-president,  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Boston  ;  secretary,  Greorge  P.  Hays,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

DqMriment  of  superintendence, — ^This  department,  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis,  president,  met  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  in  the  Joy  Lodge-Rooms. 
At  the  first  session,  Superintendent  A.  J.Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  read  a  paper  on 
'*  School-house-plans,''  illustrating  the  same  with  drawings  upon  the  blackboard. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  veutilation  and  light. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  read  a  suggestive  p^^r  on 
"  The  relation  of  school-boards  to  superintendents."  The  subject  was  discussed  by 
Superintendent  Packard,  of  Saratoga ;  Superintendent  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati ;  Super- 
intendent A.  Armstrong, of  Iowa;  Superintendent  Wickersham, of  Pennsylvania;  80- 
perintendent  Ricko£f,  of  Cleveland ;  Superintendent  Creery,  of  Baltimore;  Superin- 
tendent Marble,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  and  Superintendent  Sawyer,  of  Conneo- 
ticut. 

At  the  second  session,  a  paper  by  Chancellor  Eliot,  of  Washington  University,  St 
Louis,  on  "  Western  university-education,"  was  read  by  President  Harris. 

A  paper  on  **  Leigh's  method  of  teaching  reading,"  by  Superintendent  William  M. 
Brvant,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  was  read  by  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond.  It  was  an 
able  defeuse  of  Dr.  Leigh's  method.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Prof.  Hurl- 
bnt,of  New  Jersey;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn;  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis; 
Superintendent  Famham,  of  Binghamton,  New  York;  Superintendent  Shortridge,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Superintendent  Wilson,  of  Washington  City ;  and  Dr.  Leigh, 
nearly  skll  of  whom  commended  the  method. 

Superintendent  Rickofif,of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  a 
report  recommending  that  a  meeting  of  the  department  be  held  in  Washington  City 
some  time  next  winter.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  officers  of  the  department 
were  constituted  a  committee  to  call  the  meeting.* 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Yirnnia,  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  Superintendent  A.  Armstrong,  of  Iowa,  secretary. 

*  Tbe  meeting  above  refnrred  to  was  held  In  the  legitlatlve  hall,  Waihington,  District  of  Colombia,  oa 
Thnreday  and  Friday,  January  99  and  30.  Representatives  were  present  from  Texas,  South  Oarollna,  VIr- 
ginia.  Wetft  Virginia,  District  of  Colombia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Oonneotieut,  Rhode  IsUmd,  Iteasacha- 
se  ts.  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Important  buiinesi  was  transacted,  looking  to  a  uniformity  in 
8cbooI-8tatiHticB,  promotion  of  the  htU  for  aiding  edncation  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pabUc  lands, 
and  proper  representation  of  edacational  interests  at  tbe  centenniaL  The  convention  then  ai^Jonmed  to 
meet  at  Detroit,  in  August. 
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AlfERICAN  AfiSOCIATION  FOR  THS  ADVANCSMBNT  OF  8CIKNCE. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  was  held  at  Portland,  Maine,  Au^ast  20-26, 1873.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  the  papers  presented  numerous  aria  vainahle. 

The  permanent  secretary,  F.  W.  Putnam,  read  a  short  necrology  of  the  association 
for  the  past  year.  The  lessee  by  death  have  been  as  follows :  Prof.  J.  B.  Perry,  Dr.  H. 
C.  Perkins,  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin,  Mark  Fisher,  Dr.  John  Torrey,  Miss  S.  L.  Blatchley,  Prof. 
W.  S.  Sullivant,  Judge  T.  B.  Bntler,  Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  Isaac  Ferris,  J.  O.  Noyes,  and 
Dr.  G.  A.  Maack.  To  these  he  added  the  name  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Frazer,  who  was  once  a 
member  of  the  association.  At  about  noon  the  general  meeting  adjourned,  and 'the  as- 
sociation resolved  itself  into  sections ;  section  A,  devoted  to  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics ;  section  B,  to  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  Slc. 

The  afternoon-sessions  of  the  sections  were  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers,  among 
the  most  practically  important  of  which  were  the  following:  Ilrst  day,  T.  Sterry 
Hunt's  "Notes  on  the  geology  and  economic  mineralogy  of  the  southeastern  Appala- 
chians." The  author  began  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  geogrtiphy  of  that 
mountain-region  which  lK>rders  on  its  southeast  side  the  Appalachian  Valley,  from 
Southern  to  Northern  Virginia.  Aiter  describing  the  mineral  deposits  of  these  Appala- 
chian rocks,  Dr.  Hunt  called  attention  to  their  great  economic  value,  referring  espe- 
cially to  the  piioephates  of  South  Carolina,  the  copper  deposits  at  Ducktowu,  Tennessee, 
and  the  vast  beds  of  pyrites  available  for  the  manufacture  of  acid,  which  lie  hidden 
within  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  England  sends  to  Spain  for  pyrites,  making 
therefrom  acids  to  convert  South  Carolina  phosphates  into  fertilizers.  We  import  sul- 
pbur  from  Sicily  to  make  our  acids,  while  tne  Blue  Ridge  deposits  of  pyrites  fur  exceed 
those  of  Spain.  The  pa^r  was  one  of  great  interest  and  called  forth  many  questions 
and  considerable  discussion. 

Prof.  Young,  of  Dartmouth,  described,  '*A  new  form  of  break -circuit  and  the  electric 
oontrol  of  chronographs."  The  difficulty  with  the  break-circuits  in  general  use  is  that 
they  act  irregulany,  altering  the  rate  of  the  clock  and  producing  an  irregular  line  upon 
the  chronograph.  The  apparatus  described  had  been  in  use  at  Dartmouth  for  three 
3'ears  with  fine  results.  By  its  use  he  had  been  able  to  make  a  chronograph,  constructed 
from  the  barrel  of  an  old  clock,  work  with  highest  accuracy. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliot,  of  Washin^on,  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  fre- 
quency of  auroras  to  changes  in  the  length  of  the  earth's  radius- vector,"  in  which  some 
curious  facts  were  given  as  to  the  relation  between  auroras  and  magnetic  changes 
which  take  place  upon  the  earth.  A  vigorous  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 

On  the  second  day  Prof.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  communicated  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  *'  The  possibility  or  a  liquid  solar  envelope."  He  said  that  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  sun  is,  in  the  m't-in,  a  gaseous  body.  It  is  also  maintained  that 
l^ere  are  on  the  outside  of  the  sun  clouds  of  metallic  vapor.  The  professor  held  that 
instead  of  these  there  is  probably  a  shell  of  liquid  matter,  so  that  the  son  is  like  a  gi- 
gantic bubble  with  a  bottomless  ocean  below.  This  theory  seemed  to  him  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  spots,  d:c.,  better  than  the  other.  Some  discussion  followed  on  the 
subject  touched  upon,  one  speaker  denying  altogether  the  conclus'ion  at  which  most 
men  of  science  seem  to  have  arrived  from  observations  made  by  the  spectroscope. 

Prof.  Hilgard,  of  the  Coast-Survey,  then  read  a  paper  describing  the  Oieasure- 
ment  of  areas  of  meridians  in  the  progress  of  that  survey  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  one  in  New  England,  and  one  near  Delaware  Bay.  These,  added  to  pre- 
vious measurements  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  make  together  nearly  a  quadrant  of 
longitude,  carefolly  measured. 

ftof.  Peircej^ Superintendent  of  the  Coast-Survey,  then  gave  some  account  of  the 
object  and  proposed  work  of  that  Department.  He  showed  that  there  is  still  a  g^eat 
deal  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  said  the  maps  of  China  were  more  accurate  a  thousand 
years  ago  than  those  of  our  Western  country  are  to-day.  But  the  accuracy  of  the 
Coast-Survey,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  greater  than  that  attained  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Prof.  Beniamin  Peirce  gave  an  article  on  the  rota- 
tion of  the  planets  as  a  result  of  the  nebular  theory. 

Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  of  New  York,  next  presented  an  article  on  the  relation  of  in- 
ternal fluidity  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  He  thought  that*  the  earth  is  much 
nearer  being  a  rigid  solid  than  is  supposed  by  modern  geolo^sts. 


In  the  eveningthe  whole  association  met  in  the  city-hall,  and  heard  an  article  by 
Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough  on  "  The  duty  of  governments  in  the  preservation  of  forests." 
The  author  attributed  the  growing  prevalence  of  floods  and  droughts  to  the  clearing 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  the  shade  of  trees.  Several  countries  of  Europe  have 
national  forests,  as  in  France,  where  they  cover  more  than  13,000  square  miles.  Our 
older  States  do  not  o^vn  forests,  so  that  regulations  of  this  kind  must  begin  with  the 
people.    He  desired  the  establishment  of  schools  of  ibrestry,  and  ho  pointed  out  the 
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action  -which  a  State  might  take  to  encourage  the  growth  of  forests.  He  ended  by 
offering  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  memorialixe 
Congress  and  the  several  State-legislatares  on  this  subject.  The  resolution  went  to 
the  standing  committee.  Some  discussion,  however,  took  place  on  this  subject,  one 
speaker  claiming  that  the  amount  of  woodland  in  the  West  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  of  laws  to  protect  the  forests  in  that  quarter  of  the  country. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan  read  an  article  on  the  ''Architecture  of  the  American  aborigines," 
describing  that  of  the  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Central  America,  stating 
that  they  lived,  on  the  principles  of  communism,  in  immense  houses,  accommodating 
sometimes  al)oift  2,000  people  in  one  building,  and  that  these  large  buildings  could  not 
have  been,  as  has  been  thought,  palaces  of  chieftains. 

On  the  third  day  came  a  paper  from  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  of  Missouri,  on  ''  The  origin 
of  species,''  taking  ground  against  the  Darwinian  theory.  The  reading  of  the  paper 
was  followed  by  a  warm  discussion. 

Next  followed  the  address  of  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  the  retiring  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  was  read  by  Prof.  Putnam,  the  secretary,  the  president  being  absent 
in  Vienna. 

On  the  fourth  day  C.  H.  Hitchcock  communicated  a  paper  from  Geor^  Washburn, 
of  the  American  College  at  Constantinople,  on  "  Calvert's  supposed  rehcs  of  man  in 
the  Miocenes  of  the  Dardanelles."  The  supposed  finding  of  human  traces  and  relios 
of  barbarous  men  in  the  above-named  locality  was  controverted. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  following  papers,  with  others,  were  read :  "The  need  of  a  uni- 
form position  for  anatomical  figures,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  head  be  always 
turned  toward  the  left,"  by  B.  G.  Wilder ;  "  Means  of  determining  the  stratigraphicwl 
order  of  seams  of  coal  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,"  &c.,  by  £.  B.  Andrews ;  *'  On  the  origin  of 
mountain-chains,"  by  Charles  Whittlesey ;  "  The  Devonian  limestone  in  Ohio,"  by  O. 
H.  WincheU. 

In  the  gonetal  session  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Dr. 
Lecomte,  of  Philadelphia,  president ;  Prof.  C.  S.  Lyman,  of  New  Haven,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin,  of  Bangor,  general  secrettuy ;  W.  S.  Yaux,  of  Philadelphia, 
treasurer. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OP  SCHOOL-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in  Boston,  October  17, 1873,  papers  were  read 
on  **  The  relative  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  desirable  in  our  high,  and  gram- 
mar-schools," **  Selection  of  teachers,"  and  **  The  limits  of  public  education."  These  pa- 
pers were  afterward  discussed  by  the  superintendents  present.  That  on  the  relative 
number  of  male  and  female  teachers  called  forth  special  interest  and  was  terminated 
by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  ^tbe  resolution  that  **  an  increase  in  the  relative  number 
of  male  teachers  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools." 

Mr.  Pbilbrick,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  by  request  of  the  assooiatioii, 
occupied  an  hour  in  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  Vienna  Exposition,  espe- 
cially, the  educational  department,  and  the  European  system  of  education  in  general. 

Programme  of  studies  ad^ted  5jf  the  New  England  AssooUUion  of  SokooUSuperiniendents  at 
iheir  meeting  at  Boston,  February  14, 1873. — ^The  progranune  includes  nine  classes,  the 
work  of  each  class  covering  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  classes  are  numbered  from  one  to  nine,  the  lowest  primary  being  the  first  and 
the  higlTest  grammar  the  ninth  class. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  allotted  to  each  study  or  exercise  is  indicated  by  the 
figure  annexed,  the  whole  number  of  school-hours  per  week  being  25.  ■ 

First  class :  Reading,  10 ;  printing,  (first  half  of  the  year,^ ;  — writing,  (last  half  o£ 
the  year,)  2^;  oral  instruction,  (including number,  morals,  and  manners,)  3 ;  drawing,  1; 
spelling,  2^;  music,  1 ;  physical  exercises,  1^;  and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  3^. 

Second  class:  Reading,  8 ;  writing,  2;  oral  instruction, (including  morals  and  man- 
ners,) 3 ;  number,  2^ :  drawing,  I ;  spelling,  2^;  music,  1 ;  physical  exercises,  U;  and 
opening  exercises  and  recesses,  3^. 

Third  class ;  Reading,  8 ;  writing,  2 ;  oral  instruction,  (including  morals  and  man- 
ners,) 2i;  arithmetic,  3;  drawing,  1;  spelling,  2i;  music,  1;  physical  exercises,  1^ ; 
and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  3^. 

Fourth  class :  Reading,  6 ;  writing,  2 ;  oral  instruction,  (including  morals,  and  man- 
ners, and  geography,)  3 ;  arithmetic,  4 ;  language,  2 ;  drawing,  1 ;  spelling,  2i;  music, 
1 ;  physical  exercises,  1 ;  and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  2^. 

fifth  class:  Reading,  6:  writing, 2;  oral  instruction,  (including  morals,  and  man- 
ners, and  geography,)  3 ;  arithmetic,  4 ;  lan^age,  2;  drawing,  1 ;  spelling,  2^ ;  musio, 
1 ;  physical  exercises,  1 ;  and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  2^. 

Sixth  class :  Reading,  4 ;  writing,  2 ;  ortd  instruction,  (including  morals  and 


ners,}  2i;  geograi>hy,  3 ;  arithmetic,  4 ;  language,  2 :  drawmg,  1^;  spelling,  1^ ;  murie, 
1 ;  physical  exercises,  1 ;  and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  2^. 
Seventh  class:  Reading,  4 ;  writing,  2 ;  oral  instruction,  (including morals  and  maii- 
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ners,)  2 ;  geography,  3 ;  arithmetic,  4 ;  laD^age,  (includiug  grammar,)  3 ;  drawing,  li ; 
spelling,  1 ;  mnsic,  1 ;  physical  exercises,  f ;  ana  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  d^. ' 

Eighth  class :  Reading,  4 :  writing,  li ;  history  and  review  of  geography,  3 ;  oral  in- 
struction, (including  morals  and  manners,)  H;  arithmetic,  4;  language,  (including 
grammar,)  4;  drawing,  H;  spelling,  1;  music,!;  physical  exorcises,!;  and  opening 
exercises  and  recesses,  2^, 

Ninth  class :  Reading,  4 ;  writing  and  book-keeping,  1^ ;  history  and  review  of  geogra- 
phy, 4 ;  oral  instruction,  (including  morals  and  manners,)  li  ;  arithmetic,  3 ;  language, 
(including  grammar,)  4;  drawing,  li;  spelling,!;  music,  !;  physical  exercises,  1; 
and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  2^. 

INTERXATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP    NATURAL    SCIENCES. 

The  opening  exercises  of  this  association  were  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 3,  !873.  The  Inauffural  address  was  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  l^ew  York.  He  stated  that  the  aims  of  the  institution  were  to 
have  a  double  organization,  one  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York ;  to  give  its  students  a 
thorough  scientific  training  under  the  best  instructors,  both  American  and  European ; 
to  organize,  after  a  preparatory  course  of  lecture-room-  and  school-instruction,  a  sys- 
tem of  travel,  under  competent  professorial  charge,  and  thus  to  establish  a  system  of 
objective  teaching. 

A  communication  on  the  claims  of  science  in  ervstems  of  education  for  females  was 
presented  by  Dr.  West  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Seminary.  Other  matters  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  academy  were  brought  forward,  as  follows :  by  Prof.  Oeo^e  N. 
Bigelow,  A.  M.,  "Travel  as' a  means  of  teaching ; "  by  Rev.  John  T.  Bigelow,  D.  D., 
*'  Methods  of  teaching ; "  by  Prof.  R.  M.  Labberton,  LLJ).,  "  The  history  of  nations -as 
a  branch  of  natural  science ; "  by  WiUiam  Henry  Goodyear, "  Art  and  esthetic  culture ; " 
and  by  Dr.  A.  Leue,  of  Rostock  University,  Germany,  "  The  peculiarities  of  German 
schools.'' 
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ABT-EDlICATIOnr. 

[By  ProC  0.  O.  Tbompson,  Worcester,  MtMachnaettB.] 

# 
DRAWING. 

Art-edncation  embraces  all  thooo  appliancee  and  methods  of  training  by  which  the 
.  sense  of  form  and  proportion  is  doveloped.    It  is  snccessfnl  when  the  student  uner- 


ringly discriminates  between  what  is  ngly  and  what  is  beautiful,  and  expresses  his 
ideas  of  form  in  drawing  as  readily  as  ideas  of  other  sorts  on  the  written  page. 

The  interests  of  art-education  in  Massachusetts  center  at  present  in  the  work  under- 
taken and  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Walter  8mith.  This  gentleman  holds  a  commis- 
sion from  the  city  of  Boston  as  general  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  and 
one  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  State-director  of  art-education.  He  was  formerly 
a  South  Kensin^^n  art-master  atT Leeds,  England. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  the  schools  is  very  simple.  The  teachers  assemble  at 
stated  intervals,  and  the  lesson  is  given  them  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  they  are  to  repro- 
duce in  their  schools.  For  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  large,  this  work  is  done  at 
teachers*  institutes. 

The  scheme  of  instmctioQ  for  gntded  public  schools  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table: 

Scheme  of  inetruoUon  in  drawing  suggested  for  graded  public  schools  in  MassackusettSj  com- 
plying  mth  the  act  of  1S70  concerning  industrial  drawing,  (Arranged  by  Walter  Smith, 
StatehdirecUn'  of  arUeducatUmf  M4issidiusetts.) 


I 

1 

1 

®  j< 

Sj 

^t 

•Si 

School!. 

Olaaset. 

^1 
1 

1^ 

•5 

1 

Drawing  on— 

Taught  by- 

Hrt. 

Mins. 

1.  Primary  sehools.. 
3.  Primary  ictaoolii.. 

6,5,4 
•3.2,1 

3 

4 

30 

Sletet 

Regular  teaehert. 
Do. 

8 

4 

SO 

Paper  In  blankbooka.. 

•«,5,4 

S 

3 

40 

Paper  in  blank-booki 
and  text-books. 

Do, 

*3.a,i 

S 

3 

40 

Paper  in  blank-booki 
and  textbooks. 

Do. 

5.  Latin  and    high 

*  Lower  elaaiet.. 

2 

2 

60 

Paper  In  blank-booki 

Do. 

■ehoolt. 

and  text-booki. 

6.  Latin   and  high 

*  Hl^er  eladses. . 

2 

2 

60 

Paper  in  blank-booki 

■cbooli. 

and  on  ibeets. 

7.  Normal  lehoolB  .. 

*  AUtbe^dauev.. 

S 

2 

60 

Paper  in  blank-booka.. 

Do. 

Subjects  taught,  and  order  of  Uuona  for  each  week. — The  fignres  1, 2, 3, 4,  ilgnify  the  flrst,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lewion  in  each  week. 

Where  two  altematlre  subjects  are  named,  one  is  to  be  taken  one  week  and  another  the  following  week. 

Reference  to  a  text-book  moan«  that  whatever  drawing-book  Is  in  use  in  the  schools  shall  be  drawn  from, 
as  a  distinct  exercise. 

All  the  classes  marked  thus  *  are  to  draw  upon  the  blackboard,  when  the  lesson  is  suitable  to  such  an  exer- 
cise-; one-third  of  the  class  to  draw  each  lesson,  so  that  the  whole  class  will  have  drawn  upon  the  board  every 
three  lessons. 

1.  Free-hand-outline  from  cards,  charts,  and  blackboard-lessons,  the  first  copies.  Memory-lessons,  drawing 
previous  exercises  from  meroory.  peflnltion  of  plaue-geometry,  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  lllustratkins 
drawn.    Dictation-lessons  of  rignt-line-flgures  and  liimple  curves. 

Order  of  lessons :  1.  From  cards  or  charts.  3.  From  blackboard.  3.  Memory  and  dictation,  alternately. 
4.  Geometric  definitions. 

2.  The  more  advanced  copies  In  cards,  charts,  and  blackboard-lessons.  Memonr-  and  dictation-lessons, 
(without  illustrations.}  Object-lessons,  illuMtruted  by  drawings.  Geometric  definitions,  drawn  on  a  large 
scale. 

Order  of  lessons :  1.  From  cords  or  charts.  21  From  blackboard.  3.  Memory  and  dictation,  alternately. 
4.  Obleci-lessons  and  geometric  definitions,  alternately. 

3.  Free-hand-outlines  of  ornament  and  objects,  from  blackboard.  Lessons  in  text-book.  Map-drawing. 
Memory-  and  dictation-lessons.  Geometric  exerdses,  plane-geometry,  up  to  90  problemso  f  constructional 
figures. 

Order  of  lesions :  1.  Objects  fh>m  blackboard  and  drawing  fh>m  text-book,  alternately.  2.  Memory-draw- 
ing and  dictation-exercises,  alternately.    3.  Geometric  and  map-drawing,  alternately. 

4.  Frea-hand-outline-drawing,  f^m  solid  models.  Geometoic  drawing,  up  to  the  end  of  the  course. 
Design  In  geometric  forma,  from  the  blackboard.    Memory-drawing.    Map-drawing.    Dlctotion-lessona. 
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Order  of  lenons:  I.  Model-drawing,  from  object  S.  Geometric  and  memory- drawing,  alternately.  3. 
Hap-drawing  and  desigrn,  alternately. 

5.  Model-  and  object-drawing,  with  exerciBes  in  perspective,  drawn  by  the  free  band.  ObJoct'leMona,  illng* 
trating  historic  art  and  architecture.  Shading  from  models  and  copies.  Harmony  and  mixtare  of  colon. 
Design  from  natnral  foliage. 

Order  of  lessons  :  1.  Model-shading  and  object-lenons,  alternately.  2.  Lessons  in  color  and  exercises  in 
design,  alternately. 

6.  Perspective  by  instniments.  Shading  in  chalk  and  color,  trom  models  and  natnral  ol](|eets,  and  foliage. 
Design  in  color  ai^  shadow.    Projection.    Lectures  on  paintlnjr.  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

Order  of  lessons :  1.  Perspective  and  projection,  alternately.  S.  Painting  or  shading  and  design,  alter- 
nately. 

7.  Ol>}ect-drawing  and  design.  Ornamental  design.  Historic  lessond.  Advanced  dictation-  and  memory* 
lessons.    Lessons  in  teaching  drawing.    Perspective,  advanced.    Designing  blackboard -example*. 

Order  of  lessons:  1.  Object-drawing  and  design,  alternately.  2.  Perspective  and  dictation- or  memory- 
lessons,  alternately.    3.  Lessons  in  teaching  drawing,  occasionally. 

The  results  so  far  obtained,  thoagb  necessarily  meager,  are  very  encoaraging.  A 
large  majority  of  teacheie  in  tbe  State  will  second  the  resolution  recently  adopteid  by 
a  convention  of  London  school-masters :  **  That  half  the  time  previously  given  to 
writing  had  be^n  given  to  drawing,  with  the  result  that  the  writing  had  been  better, 
and  the  power  of  drawing  was  a  clear  gain/'  This  was  in  185^,  when  England  was 
beginning  the  series  of  experiments  in  art-education  which  has  culminated  in  Soatii 
Kensington. 

SVBNmG-SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULTS. 

The  law  requires  all  toWns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  provide  ftee  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  for  mechanics  and  artisans  and  all  others  who  may  desire  it.  The 
law  has  been  in  force  two  years,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  included  in  its  provisions 
have  established  evening-drawing-schools.  An  exhibition  was  held  in  Boston  in  May, 
1872,  when  drawings  from  the  different  classes  were  exhibited^  and  great  interest  was 
thus  awakened  in  the  subject. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  C.  C.  Perkins,  W.  R.  Ware,  and  Walter  Smith,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  drawings,  affirms  the  entire  success  of  the  scheme,  as  Judged 
by  practical  benefits,  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  large  provision  of  models  and  art- 
examples  for  future  classes. 

GENERAL  IDEA. 

The  general  grounds  of  public  polity  upon  which  these  classes  are  deemed  necessary 
and  expedient  have  been  thoroughly  traversed.  They  belong  in  the  same  category  as 
public  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  The  library  is  needed  as  a  force  to  influence  the 
foculties  which  the  school  has  wakened  and  partially  trained  and  to  gtUde  them 
towards  truth  and  Justice.  The  drawing-school  is  needed  to  carry  forward  the  art- 
training,  begun  in  schools,  to  large  and  beneficent  results  in  quickened  invention  and 
improved  taste.  If  this  art-training  has  been  neglected  in  school,  tbe  drawing-class 
offers  the  community  a  chance  to  rectify  the  mistake.  Drawing  is  regarded  in  this 
movement,  not  as  an  accomplishment  for  a  few  gifted  individuals,  but  as  a  necessity 
in  the  future  for  every  first-rate  artisan. 

WHO  ATTEND  THESE  CLASSES. 

Two  sorts  of  pupils  have  appeared  in  them :  First,  those  who  are  disposed  to  nndei^ 
take  a  general  art-training,  so  as  to  learn  to  draw  from  models,  free  hand,  without 
reference  to  any  immediate  practical  benefit.  In  this  class  are  teachers,  engravers, 
architects,  stone-cutters,  and  others.  The  main  point  in  the  training  of  such  persons 
is  discipline  of  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion  by  carefuUy-studiMl  exercises^  The 
second  class  consists  of  artisans  of  all  sorts,  mainly  machinists  and  carpenters,  who 
have  no  time,  or  think  they  have  none,  for  sheer  art-training,  but  want  a  knowledge 
of  instrumental  drawing  which  will  l>e  of  immediate  use  in  business.  Statistics  of 
the  Worcester  class  of  1870  show  some  interesting  results.  The  class  numbered  145^ 
136  men  and  9  women.  In  respect  of  age,  there  were  one  over  60,  two  between  50  and 
60)  four  between  40  and  50,  twenty-eight  between  30  and  40,  sixty-one  between  20  and 
30,  and  forty-nine  under  20.  In  respect  of  occupation,  there  were,  of  machinists,  42 ; 
carpenters,  26 ;  pattern-makers,  7 ;  architects,  4  ;  while  the  others  represented  t^rty 
different  trades  and  occupations. 

More  than  half  the  class  walked  two  miles  to  get  the  lessons,  two-thirds  of  them 
were  usually  in  their  seats  a  half  hour  before  the  lesson  began,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  were  present  at  the  last  lesson  as  punctually  as  at  the  f^. 

In  1871  tliei-e  were  250,  representing  as  great  a  variety  of  age  and  occupation  as  the 
first  class.    Other  towns  in  the  State  have  a  similar  record. 

TESTIMONY  TO  THE  NEED  OF  ART-EDUCATION. 

The  statistics  Just  given  furnish  strong  evidence  of  the  widely 'felt  need  of  these 
drawing-classes.  Other  corroborative  evidence  is  abundant.  Mr.  £.  P.  Morgan, 
mechanic  engineer  of  the  Saco  Water-Power  Machine-Shop,  savs:  *•  Through  the 
inability  of  our  workmen  to  understand  a  working-drawing,  nundreds  of  dollars  are 
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lost  every  year  in  this  establishment."  Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of 
Boston,  says :  **  What  is  true  in  this  case  is  true  of  our  mannfactaring-establishments 
all  over  the  land.  The  time  lost  in  doing  that  which  must  be  done  again  because  of 
error,  the  loss  of  material  and  of  power,'  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  to  no  good  purpose, 
the  time  of  engineers  and  foremen  spent  in  explaining  drawings  which  would  have 
been  understock  at  a  glance  had  the  workmen  been  instructed  in  drawing,  and  the 
time  consumed  in  listening  to  these  explanations  cost  the  country,  it  is  ^e  to  say, 
millions  of  dollars  annually." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Morgan,  superintendent  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  says :  "  When  a  boy,  I  was  one  of  a  class  of  thirteen  who 
spent  all  tneir  leisure  time  in  studying  drawing.  At  the  present  time  every  one  of  that 
class  has  attained  to  an  important  position,  either  as  manufacturer  or  manager :  and 
each  has  owed  his  power  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  his  advancement  to  his  knowledge 
of  drawing." 

Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  says :  *'  It  is  estimated  that 
the  productive  efficiency  of  every  machine-shop  would  be  increased  33  per  cent,  if 
every  ioumeyman  could  read  any  common  working-drawing  and  work  by  it." 

Prof.  Bail,  of  Yale  College,  says :  "  At  the  conclusion  of  a  lesson  in  ^brawing,  gray- 
haired  mechanics  have  often  almost  overpowered  me  with  thanks,  saying,  *  This  lesson 
is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me,'  or  'I  shall  work  better  all  my  life  for  this.'" 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  same  sort  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Papers  on 
Drawing,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  in  1870. 

It  is  an  important  consideration  that  progress  in  ability  to  read  a  drawing  is  vastly 
more  rapid.than  in  skill  to  make  one. 

PLAK. 

The  plan  pursued  varies  but  little  in  the  different  towns.  The  whole  number  of 
lessons  averages  thirty  each  winter.  All  beginners  have  ten  lensons  in  free  hand. 
There  are  three  lessons  in  horizontal  and  verticiu  lines,  and  plain  and  ornamental  forms 
composed  of  those  lines ;  three  lessons  in  curves ;  two  lessons  in  perspective;  two  les- 
sons in  review  of  all  these. 

An  important  point  here  isy  not  to  dwell  on  the  mere  practice  of  drawing  straight 
lines.  All  drawing  consists  of  lines,  and  these  may  as  well  be  drawn  in  some  relation 
one  to  another  as  isolated.  After  the  preliminary  ten  lessons  there  will  be  some  per- 
sons in  this  class  who  will  prefer  to  devote  themselves  to  free-hand-work.  Let  such 
form  a  class  and  go  on.  They  can  begin  at  the  sixteenth  lesson,  drawing  from  objects. 
Others  wiU  insist  on  instruction  in  **  drawing  to  a  scale,"  as  it  is  called;  i.  e.,  making 
plans,  elevations,  and  projections.  In  the  instruction  of  these  persons,  a  good  part  c^ 
the  time  is  spent  in  learning  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry ;  t.  e.,  the  method  ot 
representation  of  any  object  in  horizontal  and  vertical  projections  in  any  position. 
Each  lesson  occupies  an  hour  and  a  half. 

•  An  important  fact  here  is  that  ordinary  mechanics  and  artisans  need  not  be  reduced 
to  the  barren  labor  of  copying  either  drawings  or  machines.  It  is  possible  to  give 
them  clear  notions  of  the  pnnoiples  by  which  all  solid  objects  are  represented  on  a  flat 
surface.    This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  hopeful  kind  of  instruction  for  them. 

Copying,  in  any  strict  sense,  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  of  these  classes.  The  pupils 
shoula  see  the  teacher  work  at  the  blackboard.  The  prooe»$  is  the  important  thing  for 
them,  rather  than  the  result.  The  difference  between  this  method  and  working  from 
copies  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  between  translating  a  page  of  Latin  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  translation. 

After  the  first  winter  in  any  town  there  will  arise  a  necessity  for  an  advanced  class 
in  free-hand-drawing,  the  same  in  mechanic  drawing,  and  in  certain  cases  for  in- 
struction in  special  branches,  as  carpentering,  ship-construction,  Slo. 

AUXXUARIES. 

Teaehen. — It  is  found  that  good  draughtsmen  do  not  necessarily  make  good  teachers. 
Attendance  at  a  technic  school  or  a  normal  class,  at  least,  is  indispensable.  A  good 
teacher  commands  $10  an  evening  for  his  services. 

Models. — Sets  of  models  for  the  free-hand-classes  and  for  schools  are  made,  after  de- 
signs by  Walter  Smith,  at  the  work-shopof  the  Worcester  school.  A  collection  of  mod- 
els for  the  mechanic  classes  can  be  obtained  for  the  asking  in  any  large  manufactur- 
ing-town. It  will  consist  mainly  of  patterns  and  castings  of  parts  of  machines.  *Good 
models  are  indispensable. 

UieMiU, — The  town  furnishes  a  room,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  equips  it  with  tables 
and  models.    The  pupil  provides  drawine-board,  paper,  instruments,  &c. 

Books, — For  teachers,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  has  published  his  address  at  Lewistown, 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction ;  The  Teachers'  Companion,  designed  to 
accompany  the  models ;  and  Art-Education,  or  Lowell  Lectures  of  1871.  He  is  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  t«xt-books  on.fi^ee-hand,  perspective,  and  model-drawing.  Teacners  of 
32  E 
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meohanio  drawing  will  get  very  yalnable  aid  from  a  set  of  lesMna  given  at  the  Eoole 
de  Deeein  in  Paris,  by  MM.  Petitcolai  and  Chanmont. 

Art-mu9eum$,^The  great  need  beyond  all  others,  the  great  resnlt  which  all  this 
work,  at  present  so  intereetingi  is  to  aocomplish,  is  the  establishment  of  an  art-museom 
at  erery  important  mannfactnring-oenter.  Such  a  mnsenm  is  in  progress  at  Boston. 
When  it  is  completedi  art'^neation  will  begin  in  earnest. 

STATE  NORMAL  ART-SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  established  by  leffislative  action  in  1673,  it  having  become  evi- 
dent that,  if  drawing  was  to  be  succeesrally  taoght  in  the  pablic  schools,  providon 
mnst  be  made  for  the  training  of  competent  teachers. 

Its  specific  aim  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  industrial  drawing-schools  of  the  State, 
who  may  sJbo  superintend  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  fotore 
it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  high  skill  in  technic  drawing  and  fine-art-cultare, 
but  the  immediate  pressing  demand  is  for  teachers  who  know  thoroughly  tiie  elemen- 
tary subjects  and  can  teach  them  with  fair  intelli^nce.  This  demand  the  school  will 
aim  to  supply  by  providing,  at  the  outset^  training  in  elementaiy  studies  only, 
making  this,  however,  as  complete  and  practical  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

dmMtUms  of  odmiMiofi.— For  the  first  year  ocmneotion  with  the  public  echoed  or 
with  the  industrial  evening-classes  in  the  State  will  be  a  condition  of  admission.  But 
if  this  class  of  applicants  should  not  fill  the  school,  the  complement  will  be  made  up  of 
tlie  most  promising  candidates  resident  in  the  State  who  declare  their  intention  to  oa* 
come  teachers  of  c&awing.  If  there  is  still  room,  others,  residents  or  non-residents, 
mav  be  admitted.  In  evej:y  instance,  however,  an  examination  in  free-hand-drawing 
will  precede  admission,  and  only  those  who  show  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  with  some 
proficiency  in  its  elements,  can  be  received. 

Course  of  in$trucHon,^The  course  for  the  first  year  only  is  determined.  During  this 
year  there  will  be  careful  individual  instruction  in  fr^e-hand-drawiug,  painting,  and 
designing.  Instrumental  industrial  drawing  will  be  taught  by  lectures,  with  black- 
board-illustrations, which  method  will  also  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  in  ardiitec- 
ture,  machine-drawing,  orthographic  projection,  isometric  projection,  projection  of 
shades  and  shadows,  geometric  drawing,  and  perspective. 

The  school-year, — ^The  school-year,  wnich  began  November  6,  1873,  will  terminate 
May  9, 1874,  the  sessions  for  ordinary  students  being  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays  of  each  week,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  and  from  3  to  5  and  7  to  9  p. 
m.  Students  engaared  in  teaching  drawing  are  re<iuired  to  attend  four  of  theee  sea- 
sions  per  week,  and  those  not  so  engaged  eiffht  sessions  per  week.  For  teachers  <Kf  the 
State  normal  schools,  a  special  session  is  held  on  Wednesday  of  each  week,  from  3  to  5 
p.  m. 

Examinations  and  diplomas»^To  secure  permission  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma,  each 
student  must  submit  twenty-four  exercises,  the  subjects  of  which  are  indicated  in  a 
printed  list  of  diploma-works.  These  exercises  are  to  show  whether  the  student  pos- 
sesses the  manipulative  skill  necessary  to  teach  drawing.  If  tbey  should  be  aimroved, 
the  student  will  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  for  the  diploma-examination  hela  at  the 
close  of  the  annual  session.  This  being  passed  satisfactorily,  a  diploma  will  be  given 
testifying  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  qualifications  of  the  holder  to  give  instruction 
in  elementary'  drawing. 

Should  a  student  fail  to  pass  on  any  subject,  he  may  present  himself  again  at  a 
subsequent  examination,  the  subjects  already  passed  being  recorded  in  his  favor ;  but 
he  cannot  receive  the  diploma  of  the  school  until  all  the  subjects  given  out  for  exami- 
nation have  been  passed  successfully. 

Demand  for  such  a  school. — Four  mouths  after  the  opening  of  the  school  two  hundred 
applications  for  admission  had  been  received.  The  superintendent,  indeed,  estimates 
that  if  all  the  needed  conveniences  were  given,  such  a  school  must  open  next  year  with 
five  hundred  pupils,  lie  says  that  he  has  in  his  desk  applications  from  many  colleges 
and  universities  in  several  States  for  accomplished  teachers  of  art,  to  which  he  is  nna- 
ble  to  make  any  favorable  response  from  lack  of  present  trained  materiel,  and  fean 
that  such  materiel  cannot  be  prepared  in  less  than  four  years  with  the  instrumentality 
already  in  his  hands. 

He  expresses  the  hope  that  America  may  yet  have  an  institution  kindred  with  the 
great  inaustrinl  art-schools  of  European  states,  which  may,  through  ita  graduates,  afieot 
the  value  and  beauty  of  every  brandi  of  industry. 
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our  THE   INSTBUCTION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

[By  E.  H.  Oallftadet  Pb.  D.,  LL.  D.] 

Id  reviewiug  the  history  of  deaf-mate-insfcraotioD,  we  discover  that  odbtroversies 
be^n  in  a  former  century  nave  become  the  inheritaDce  of  recent  times. 
'  Disciples  of  Heinicke  still  contend  earnestly  for  the  principles  and  practice  of  their 
master  and  the  successors  of  Do  I'Ep^  and  8icard  urge  the  superiority  of  their  system 
with  equal  vigor. 

There  are  skilled  instructors  who  can  scarcely  be  patient  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  imi)art  the  power  of  oral  speech  to  congenital  mutes,  while 
others  may  be  found  who  inveigh  witn  ignorant  bitterness  against  the  lise  of  panto- 
mimic gestures  or  the  manual  alphabet. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  this  controversy  was  practically  confined  to 
Europe. 

In  this  eonntry,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  the  so-called  French  system,  baaed 
upon  the  methods  of  De  PEp^  and  Sicard,  had  held  almost  undisputed  sway.  The 
ideas  of  Heinicke,  which  had  ruled  in  Germany  for  more  than  a  century,  found  no 
acceptance  in  America.  And  while  institutions  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  indus- 
triiJ  trainiiig  of  deaf  mutes  were  multiplied,  it  was  nowhere  really  attempted  to  teach 
them  to  use  their  vocal  organs  or  to  understand  the  oral  utterances  of  others. 

About  seven  years  ago,  the  efforts  of  certain  benevolent  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  that  State  of  a  school  in  which  the 
process  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak  and  to  read  from  the  lips  was  to  have  full  and 
careful  triaL 

To  Mias  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  who  opened  this  school  at  Chelmsford,  and  has  since  per- 
fected it  at  Northompton,  the  credit  is  due  of  having  initiated  and  measurably  completed 
this  important  undertaking. 

The  resulte  attained  by  Miss  Rogers  and  her  efficient  corps  of  assistants  having 
recently  passed  under  our  observation,  we  venture  to  present  in  this  paper  some  of  the 
impressions  we  received  and  certain  conclusions  to  which  we  were  led. 

T^ie  principal  questions  upon  which  our  investigations  at  Northampton  were  intended 
to  throw  light  were  the  following : 

(1)  May  deaf  mutes  acquire  such  a  degree  of  fluency  and  readiness  in  oral  utterance 
and  lip-reading  as  shall  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  necessarily  Involved  in  im- 
parting these  powers  to  such  as  are  absolutely  without  them  T 

(3)  Do  deaf  mutes,  educated  in  and  by  articulation,  acquire  the  power  of  using  cor- 
rect written  language  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  than  those  educated  under  the  sys- 
tem which  makes  large  use-of  the  language  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  discard- 
ing articulation  T 

(3)  Is  it  desirable  or  important  to  attempt  to  teach  the  entire  number  of  deaf  mutes 
to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips  t 

(4)  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  language  of  signs  and  the 
manual  lUphabet  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  t 

In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  it  is  proposed  to  consider  semi-mutes  and  the 
semi-deaf  as  forming  classes  quite  distinct  from  deaf  mutes,  properly  so  called. 

The  term  semi-mute  includes  all  such  as  have  acquired  the  power  of  oral  speech, 
and  consecfuently  the  ability  to  think  in  language,  before  losing  their  hearing. 

The  semi-deaf  are  th^se  who  possess  sufficient  hearing  to  enable  thorn  to  comprehend 
and  imitate  vocal  utterances  without  the  aid  of  the  eye,  while  they  aie  too  deaf  to 
understand  ordinary  oral  discourse. 

These  classes  of  persons,  usually  regarded  in  civil  law  as  deaf  mutes,  and  hence  on- 
titled,  when  of  teachable  age,  to  admission  as  pupils  into  schools  for  the  deaf  aud 
dumb,  differ  so  widely  from  other  deaf  mutes  in  their  intellectual  status  and  capacity 
for  acquiring  the  power  of  using  written  or  spoken  language,  as  to  demand  an  entirely 
distinct  consideration. 

In  all  the  essential  elemente  of  deaf-mutism,  considered  either  from  a  physiologic  or 
peyehologic  point  of  view,  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  are  not  deaf  mutes  at  all.  And 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  if  their  education  during  their  earlier  years  could  be 
carried  on  in  sepwrate  classes  the  interesto  of  all  concerned  would  be  advanced.  To 
avoid  misconception,  then^  when  we  wish  to  include  these  exceptional  classes  we  will 
use  the  woi^  **  deaf  mutes  of  all  sorts,"  limiting  the  ordinary  term  ^^  deaf  mute  "  t6 
those  who  are  actually  such  in  the  strict  signification  of  the  words. 

Ill  the  exai»inations  we  were  enabled  to  make  of  pupils  at  the  Northampton  school, 
we  gathered  a  decisivelv  affirmative  answer  to  the  first  question  we  have  proposed. 
Deafmute  children  of  we  age  of  15  and  under,  who  had  been  taught  for  six  years, 
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were  able  to  speak  with  a  degree  of  fluency  and  distinctness  not  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  stranger.  They  conld  also  read  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  with  readi- 
ness, and  with  but  iew  occasions  for  repetition.  The  time  and  labor  involved  in  makine 
these  acquirements  did  not  seem  to  have  been  greater  than  their  very  high  value  would 
warrant.  That  so  much  can  be  predicated  of  all  deaf  mutes  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed. It  is  not  claimed  by  Miss  Rogers  that  all  can  be  trained  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading  as  successfully  as  those  we  particularly  examined.  And  our  impressions, 
derived  frqpi  somewhat  extended  observations  of  artioulating-schools  in  Europe,  that 
the  number  that  may  be  expected  to  succeed  in  orsd  utterance  and  lip-reaoing  is  .a 
decided  minority,  taking  into  account  "  deaf  mut-es  of  all  sorts,''  was  fully  confirmed 
at  Northampton. 

Tbe  utterance  of  many  pupils  was  so  indistinct  and  imperfect  as  to  be  nnderstqpd 
only  when  most  closely  attended  to,  while  that  of  others  was,  to  a  stranger's  ear. 
hardly  more  than  gibberish.  And  yet  nearly  or  quite  all  of  this  oould  be  comprel^endea 
by  the  teachers. 

Passing  to  our  second  question,  we  are  led  to  give  a  negative  answer,  and  this 
rather  unexpectedly,  for  we  had  been  disposed  to  the  contrary  view  before  visiting  the 
Northampton  school. 

We  were  permitted  to  examine  two  deaf  mutes  placed  before  us  as  the  best  iUustra- 
tions  that  could  be  afforded  of  the  success  of  Miss  Rogers's  training. 

A  boy  of  15,  born  totally  deaf,  who  had  been  under  instruction  six  years,  wrote  as 
follows,  in  reply  to  written  questions : 

"  Will  you  please  teU  me  some  of  the  pleasant  things  yon  did  during  your  last  vaca- 
tion f" 

*^  I  went  to  the  sea-shore  and  staled  there  for  one  day — I  have  been  in  bathing.  I 
played  with  my  friend  the  sames  were  ''Hide  and  Seek,"  Ta^  and  croquet.  Almost 
every  day  I  swimmed  with  the  boys.  I  helped  my  fHend  raking  hay  in  the  meadow. 
I  visited  my  grandFather  and  Cousins.  I  have  gathered  some  apples  and  setted  the 
trap  for  wood-6huck.  I  have  not  caught  it.  My  firiend  caught  six  wood-chuoks  last 
summer.  I  drove  the  cattle  to  the  pasture  from  the  barn." 
"  Tell  me  of  your  excursion  to  Mount  Tom." 

"  1  went  with  the  children  to  Mount  Tom  and  we  have  a  pio-nio.    We  ate  some 
sandwiches,  pears,  cakes  and  crackers." 
"  What  did  you  see  on  the  mountain  f" 

"  I  went  in  the  house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  saw  many  different  kinds  ot 
stiffed  birds  and  live  rattlesnakes,  ow]s  and  young  foxes." 

The  other  deaf  mute,  whose  proficiency  in  ordinary  written  language  I  was  permitted 
to  test,  had  been  under  instruction  six  years,  was  bom  totally  deaf,  and  was  a  girl  of 
eleven  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
The  principal  questions  and  answers  in  our  written  conversation  were  as  follows : 
*'  What  did  you  do  with  yourself  during  your  last  vacation  T" 
"  On  July  22  we  went  home.    We  are  very  glad  because  we  go  home.    I  went  to 
Boston.    My  brother  met  me  at  Boston  Albany  depot.    I  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 
My  brother  put  me  in  another  cars.    I  go  alone  in  the  oars.    I  went  at  four  o'clock  and 
I  go  home  to  East  Dennis  at  half-past  six  o'clock.    My  Father  and  mother  met  me  at 
the  depot.    I  was  glad  to  see  them.    They  were  glad  that  I  was  safe  from  Boston  to 
South  Dennis.    Then  they  brought  me  home.    I  was  hungry  and  sleepy.    My  mother 
gave  me  some  supper.    Then  I  go  to  bed.    The  next  day  my  mother  and  I  went  to 
Grandfiither's  house  to  stay  the  afternoon." 
"  Do  you  think  Northampton  is  a  pretty  place  f ' 
"Yes."   . 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  is  pretty  t" 

"  Because  in  the  summer  the  trees  have  verv  many  leaves,  many  beantifdl  things 
lying  in  the  stores  and  the  grass  is  green.    It  look  very  beautifbL" 
"  Tell  me  a  little  about  your  excursion  up  Mount  Tom." 

"  I  went  with  the  large  children  when  Miss  Rogers  wentvto  Europe.  We  went  in 
the  cars  to  Mount  Tom.  We  walk  very  long  way  to  the  house  in  Mt.  Tom— There  are 
two  snakes  in  the  store  some  boys  killed.  We  saw  an -owl.  It  has  two  eye-lids.  Some 
of  the  children  trouble  it.  It  is  very  cool  in  Mount  Tom.  Then  we  oame  home  in  the 
cars  from  Mt.  Tom  to  Northampton." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  written  compositions  of  deaf  mutes  will  observe  in. 
tbe  specimens  we  bave  transcribed  substantially  tixe  same  errors  as  are  found  in  the 
writing  of  pupils  taught  "  under  the  system  which  makes  large  use  of  the  langnage  of 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  discarding  articulation." 

.  The  misuse  of  t«nse  and  number  in  verbs,  the  omissions  of  articles  and  pronouns, 
the  defects  of  punctuation,  the  mistakes  as  to  the  plurals  of  nouns,  are  lUl  such  as  wiU 
be  recognized  by  every  teachor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in 
tbe  paragraphs  we  present  these  "deaf-mutisms"  are  more  numerous  than  would  mi- 
pear  in  similar  productions  from  pupils  of  equal  intelligenoe  and  ^milar  standing  in 
our  older  institutions. 
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This  oondusion  miiBt  not,  howeyor,  be  taken  aa  ImplyiDg  that,  on  the  whole,  results 
of  the  six  years'  instruction  to  the  two  pupils  we  are  cousideriDg  are  to  be  counted  as 
of  less  value  than  those  they  would  have  been  likely  to  have  secured  in  the  same 
length  of  time  in  a  iirst-class  non-articulating-school,  for  these  two  deaf  mutes  had 
acquired  what  they  would  have  entirely  failed  to  secure  under  the  old  system,  a  de- 
gree of  facility  in  oral  speech  and  lip-r^ing  of  unquestiouable  value  as  a  means  of 
communication  in  society  and  in  the  general  business  of  life.  Their  utterances,  thouG^ 
peculiar,  were  easily  understood,  "fiiey  read  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  with  readi- 
ness.   They  conversed  with  pleasure  at  the  table. 

When  the  importance  of  this  accomplishment  is  fairly  weighed,  we  are  led  to  pro- 
nounce the  aggregate  value  of  the  six  years'  training  in  these  two  cases  as  higher  than 
fifiy  results  that  have  come  to  our  notice  under  the  system  which  entirely  discards  ar- 
ticulation. This  conclnsion  is  in  accordance  with  expectations  we  had  been  led  to  en- 
tertain by  what  appeared  in  an  examination  of  European  schools  in  1867,  and  sustains 
the  opinions  recorded  in  a  report  we  had  the  honor  to  make  at  that  time# 

That  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  scope  of  the  judgment  just  an- 
nounced, it  should  be  said  that  it  applies  only  to  such  deed  mutes  as  the  two  whose  at- 
tainments we  have  under  discussion.  Their  success  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as 
proving  what  may  be  done  with  the  mass  of  deaf  mutes.  That  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exceptional  cases  is  sustained  by  an  authority  no  less  distinguished  than  that  of 
Moritz  Hill,  of  Weissenfels,  Germany,  now  retired  from  his  profession  after  a  half-cen- 
tury of  successful  labor  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  strictly  on  the  system  which 
makes  articulation  the  prominent  feature. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  1867,  expressed  the  following  opinions  in  answer  to  queries  presented  to 
him  by  the  writer  of  this  paper : 

"  Out  of  100  pupils,  85  are  capable,  when  leaving  the  school,  of  conversing  on  com- 
monplace-subjects with  their  teachers,  family,  and  intimate  friends^  Sixty-two  can 
do  so  easily. 

*'  Out  of  100  pupils,  11  can  converse  readily  with  strangers  on  ordinary  subjects. 
Many  others  learn  to  do  this  after  quitting  school.''  * 

Eleven  per  cent,  only  of  deaf-mutes  of  all  sorts,  including,  therefore,  the  semi-mute 
and  the  semi-deaf,  are  claimed  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  teachers  of  articulation 
as  **  being  able  to  converse  readily  with  strangers  on  ordinary  subiects  "  when  they 
leave  school.  Allowing  that  double  this  number  "learn  to  do  this  after  quitting 
school,"  by  reason  of  their  increased  intercourse  with  strangers,  we  have  remaining 
67  per  cent.,  or  a  full  two-thirds  majority,  of  deaf  mutes  of  all  sorts,  who,  after  all  the 
help  that  can  be  given  them  In  schools  founded  on  the  articulation-basis,  can  never 
hox>e  to  do  more  in  oral  speech  than  "  converse  on  commonplace-subjects  with  their 
tochers,  family,  and  intimate  friends ;"  and  in  this  number  we  include  15  per  cent, 
who  cannot  hope  to  do  even  so  much  as  this. 

Commenting  on  these  facts  in  our  report  of  1867  we  expressed  ourselves  as  fol- 
lows, and  the  conviction  then  recorded  remains  unchanged  :    . 

'*  We  are  inclined  seriously  to  question  the  desirableness  of  continuing  instruction 
in  speech  during  a  series  of  years  when  no  higher  result  can  be  expected  than  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  converse  on  commonplace-subiects  with  his  teachers,  family,  aud 
intimate  friends ;  for  with  the  instructor  he  has  always  the  much  easier  and  equally 
precise  language  of  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet,  while  the  family  and  intimate 
friends  can  with  little  Sort  acquire  facility  in  dactylology ;  and  this  their  interest  in 
their  mute  friends  will  naturally  lead  them  to  do." 

A  negative  answer  to  our  third  question  will  follow  naturally  from  what  has  already 
appeared  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  two  inquiries. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  teaching  articu- 
lation and  lip-reading  to  all  who  g[ive  fair  promise  of  attaining  success  therein ;  and,  lest 
some  deaf-mute,  capable  of  securing  this  valuable  acquisition,  should  fail  of  doing  so 
through  inadvertence,  the  capacity  of  all  should  be  experimentally  ascertained  before 
be  or  she  is  pronounced  hopelessly  dumb. 

That  the  semi-deaf  and  tne  semi-mute  should  have  the  benefit  of  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  speech-  and  lip-reading  does  not  require  argument,  and  their  advantti^es,  other 
things  being  equal,*  over  the  oongenitally  and  totally  deaf  are  very  great  in  t^is  feature 
of  their  education. 

In  the  Northampton  school,  as  in  many  European-  institutions  where  articulation  is ' 
made  a  prominent  feature,  it  is  attempted  to  dii^^ense  with  the  language  of  signs,  and 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  is  forbidden. 

We  think  this  is  a  mistaken  policy,  persistence  in  which  cannot  fail  to  involve  seri- 
ons  disadvantages. 

In  this  opinion,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sign-language,  we  are  sustained  by  Mr.  Hill, 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred. 

*Accordiiig  to  statistios  gathered  reoently  in  this  oountry,  the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf;  taken 
together,  oonstltnte  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  body  of  deaf  mutes  of  all  sorts. 
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In  his  well-known  work,  Der  gegenwartige  Zastand  des  Tanbetummen-Bilduii]^ 
wesens  in  Dentschland,  Mr.  Hill  presents  the  following  nneqnivocal  deolaratious,  io 
speaking  of  those  who  pretend  that  in  the  '^  German  method  "  every  species  of  panto- 
mimic language  is  proscribed : 

**  Such  an  idea  must  be  attributed  to  malevolence  or  to  unpardonable  levity.  This 
pretense  is  contrary  to  nature  and  repugnant  to  the  rulers  of  sound  educational  science. 
If  this  system  were  put  into  execution,  the  moral  life,  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  inhumanly  hampered.  It  would  be  acting  contrary  to 
nature  to  forbid  the  deaf  mute  a  means  of  expression  employed  by  even  nearing  and 
speaking  peiisons.  *  ^  .*  It  is  nonsense  to  dream  of  depriving  him 

of  this  means  until  he  is  in  a  position  to  express  himself  orally.  •  #  • 

Even  in  teaching,  itself,  we  cannot  lay  aside  the  language  of  gestures,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  whicn  consists  in  artificial  signs  and  in  the  manual  alphabet,  two  elements 
proscribed  by  the  German  school,)  the  language  which  the  deaf-mute  brin^  with  him 
to  school,  and  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  education.  To  banish  the  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs  from  the  school-room,  and  limit  ourselves  to  articulation,  is  like 
employing  a  golden  key  which  does  not  fit' the  lock  of  the  door  we  wonld  open,  and  refus- 
ing to  use  the  iron  one  made  for  it.  *  *  *  At  the  beet  it  would  be 
drilling  the  deaf  mute,  but  not  molding  him  intellectually  or  morally.  Where  is  the 
teacher  who  can  conscientiously  declare  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty  in  postponing 
moral  and  religions  education  until  he  can  impart  it  by  means  of  articulation? 

'^  Although  the  use  of  thelanguage  of  pantomime  acts,  in  several  respecte,  in  an  wafytr 
vorable  manner  on  the  teaching  of  articulation,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  created  solely  to  impart  this  latter  kind  of  in- 
stmctiou :  their  object  is  much  more  extensive,  and  they  have  to  meet  wants  which 
depend  on  education  taken  in  its  entirety." 

We  wonld  direct  especial  attention  to  the  dosing  sentence  quoted  fix>m  Mr.  EQU  and 
his  clear  statement  oi  the  trne  object  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  learned  from  Miss  Rogers  that  a  means  of  communication  between  her  puf^ls 
and  their  teachers,  as  well  as  among  themselves,  by  writing  in  the  air  had  come  into 
use.  This  was  regarded  as  more  desirable  than  the  manual  alphabet,  for  the  reason 
(and  this  was  the  only  one  given)  that  it  could  easily  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  deu  mutes  and  those  who  had  never  learned  the  manoal 
alphabet. 

That  writing  in  the  air  may  often  be  found  a  convenient  means  of  communication 
between  deaf  mutes  and  speaking  people  when  no  other  can  be  resorted  to,  we  are 
ready  to  admit;  but  to  accept  it  in  a  school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mntes  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  manual  alphabet  seems  to  us  hardly  more  reasonable  than  to  prefk  an 
artificial  limb  to  a  natural  one,  or  to  choose  the  little  child's  method  of  printing  ietten 
ratiier  than  the  free  and  rapid  swing  of  an  accomplished  penman. 

By  usin^  the  finger-alphabet  arranged  for  one  hand,  words  may  be  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed with  a  rapidity  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  fastest  writing.  Greater 
precision,  too,  will  be  secured  in  using  dactylology  than  in  air- writing,  and  we  can  see 
no  possible  impediment  to  progress  in  articulation  growing  out  of  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  that  would  not  equally  attach  to  writing  in  the  air. 

It  is  admitted  by  Miss  Rogers,  as  by  all  disciples  of  Heinicke,  that "  natural  sii^iia'' 
must  be  used  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  articmating-Bchools.  It  is  to  the  "  language 
of  signs"  that  most  teachers  of  articnlation  take  exoeption,  the  use  of  which  they  pio- 
hibit  in  their  schools. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  usefhlness  and  efficiency  of  the  Northampton 
Institution  and  all  similar  schools  wonld  be  increased  by  the  Jndioions  introduction  id 
the  'Manguage  of  signs"  among  teachers  and  pnpils,  and  we  trust  we  commit  do 
breach  of  courtesy  when  we  ask  if  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
t)iis  much-abused  medium  of  commnnicatmn  fh>m  their  infiuioy,  who  have  used  it  for 
a  life-time  of  intimate  intercourse  with  deaf  inntes,  may  not  be  as  well  entitled  to  re- 
spect as  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  as  have  never  attempted  to  learn  the  langnage,  mnoh  loss 
to  master  it. 

We  must  not  close  this  paper  withoat  mentioning  the  name  of  the  late  John 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  Northampton,  through  whose  monifioent  benefftotlons,  amounting  to 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  school  of  Miss  Rogers  has  been  sus- 
tained on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  most  of  the  older  institntions  m  this  ooontry. 
The  institution  very  properly  bears  the  name  of  its  most  prominent  p«tron,  and  wul 
be  known  as  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mntes. 

In  noting  the  results  of  the  systems  of  instmotion  pnrsned  in  the  Clarke  Institation. 
it  would  be  premature  to  undertake  to  speak  with  any  fullness  of  the  Bell  method  oi 
visible  speecn. 

This  important  invention  is  due  to  Prot  A.  Melville  Bell,  formerly  of  Bdinbvngli. 
and  has  been  introdnoed  into  this  country  by  his  son,  A.  Graham  Bell,  lately  appointed 
professor  of  vocal  physiology  in  the  Boston  university. 

The  process  provides  for  a  representation  of  soonds,  not  as  in  the  nsual  alphabets,  by 
arbitrary  symbols,  but  by  actual  symbolio  illustrations  of  the  action  of  ibB  vocmLocgans. 
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The  inyenidon  has  been  adopted  by  Miss  Rogers,  and  early  lesalts  indicate  a  marked 
snocess  as  probably  in  store  for  the  rature. 

Other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  besides  that  at  Northampton  are  making  trial 
of  the  visible-^peech-method,  and  a  convention  in  the  interest  of  its  general  introdno- 
tion  was  held  in  January,  1874,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

This  meeting  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  effort  to  bring  the  Bell  method 
into  public  n(»tioe,  and  few  results  or  reports  of  results  were  presented. 

Teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  generally,  are  disposed  to  accept  this  new  process  of  teaching' 
articulation  to  the  deaf  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  existing  means  of  educating 
this  class  of  persons,  and  it  is  believed  that  within  a  very  few  years  it  will  find  wide 
acceptance  and  approval. 

FURTHER  INTERESTINO  FACTS. 

The  followiug  interesting  facts  respectine  the  correspondence  between  the  sign- 
language  of  the  deaf  mutes  and  that  used  by  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains  were  kindly 
communicated  by  William  Welsh,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia : 

'  Two  large  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes,  formerly  together, 
separated,  one-half  going  to  ludian  Territory ;  the  other  half  are  roaming  Indians, 
chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  Wyoming  Territory.  The  latter  have  never  come  in 
contact  with  civilization,  not  having  even  seen  corn-planting.  A  delegation  from  this 
tribe  recently  visited  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

When  they  were  in  Philadelphia  an  e£E6rt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  oor- 
respoudence  between  t^e  sign-Japguage  of  these  Indians  and  the  educated  deaf  mutes. 
The  Indians  have  a  sign-language  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  communicate  with 
each  other  in  all  important  particulars,  although,  from  the  diversity  of  their  tongues, 
they  are  unable  to  understand  a  word  of  the  spoken  language.  These  Indians  were 
first  brought  in  contact  with  the  deaf  mutes  at  tbc  Academy  of  Music,  where  a  striking 
correspondence  between  the  sig^n-laujpiages  was  discovered,  but  the  Indians  were  too 
diffident  to  speak  much.  A  private  mterview  was  arranged  between  them  and  the 
principal  of  tne  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  a  male  teacher,  and  five  young  women, 
who  are  pupils  in  the  institution. 

At  the  tea-table  they  became  interested  in  each  other  hy  finding  that  they  had  the 
same  signs  in  common  for  coffee,  milk,  sugar,  and  otlier  things  on  the  table.  The  In- 
dians have  no  si^  for  tea,  because  it  was  not  used  by  them,  but  pointing  to  the  tea 
made  a  sign  that  it  was  coffee  made  from  leaves.  Two  hours  were  afterward  spent  in 
social  intercourse  mutually  agreeable,  the  deaf  mutes  understandiqg  almost  everything 
that  the  Indians  described  in  sign-language,  and  with  which  the  Indians  were  familiar. 
The  Indians  were  delighted  to  find  that  educated  i>eople  could  speak  to  them  in  the 
sign-languaffe,  which  seemed  to  reach  their  hearts  more  thoroughly  than  the  spoken 
language.  It  made  the  Indians  so  happy  that  after  retiring  to  their  rooms  they  spent 
a  long  time  singing,  for  poy,  although  they  had  not  sung  before,  except  just  after  they 
had  left  home.  They  view  these  girls  and  their  teachers  as  their  iriends,  and  wish 
them  to  go  and  live  with  them,  feeling  that  they  have  hearts  in  common  as  well  as  a 
language  in  common. 

Mr.  William  Welsh,  who  had  arranged  this  interview,  had  desired  to  test  the  simi- 
larity of  the  sign-languajje,  and  asked  Mr.  Edgerton  Crouter,  who  was  present,  to  note 
down  the  si^ns  they  had  in  common,  and  received  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is 

an  extract,  m  reply : 

•  «  '      «         •         «  «  •  • 

**  At  the  recent  interview  between  several  of  our  pupils  and  the  delegation  of  Indians 
visiting  the  city  under  your  care,  it  was  found  that  they  make  signs  identical  or  strik-> 
iDg]y  simUar  to  those  made  by  deaf  mutes  for  the  following  list  of  words : 

Love.  Bullet. 

Hatred  or  dislike.  Scissors. 

Fear.  Looking-glass. 

Truth.  Cold. 

Falsehood.  Warm. 

Death.  Lightning. 

Anger.  Thunder. 

Astonishment.  Coffee. 

Sorrow.  Milk. 

Hunger.  Sugar. 

Sun.  Butter. 

Moon.  Earth  or  ground. 

Stars.  Grass. 

Night.  River. 


Darkness.  Tobacco. 

Sun-rising.  Snow-shoee. 
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SaD-Betting. 

Noon. 

Sleeping. 

Eatin|^--8ati8fyiiig  hnngert 

Drinking. 

Conntiog. 

Dancing. 

Tree — woods. 

Buffalo. 

Cow. 

Horse— riding  on  bonebaok. 

Mule. 

FiHh. 

Bird. 

Snake. 

Dog. 

Deer. 

Fire. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Gnn,  gnnpowder. 


Foot 

Com. 

Lodge-bouse. 

God,  or  Great  Spirit. 

To  Bwim. 

To  dance. 

To  separate. 

To  pay  attention. 

To  sew. 

To  cook. 

To  enter. 

To  climb. 

To  break. 

To  cry. 

Togo. 

To  come. 

To  speak. 

To  exchange. 

TosteaL 

To  see. 


**  No  doabt  this  list  could  have  been  very  maob  extended  had  time  permitted.  Their 
communications  in  signs  were  qaite  readily  understood  by  the  ohildr^'' 
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INDUSTRIAIi  TRAIHriHrO  FOR  OIRIiS,  \F1TH  PRA^TICAIi 
liESSOlVS  IN  HOUSEHOIiD-ECOlVOMIES,  AS  TAUGHT  MN 
G£RALA]VT. 

fBy^J.  Fred.  Myers,  WAshington,  D.  C] 

A  Rassian  publicist  of  intelligence  and  bieh  standing,  who  had  devoted  many  years 
of  bis  life  to  projects  of  reform  in  bis  native  land,  (all  of  which  had  been  nnsucoessful,) 
finally  discovereid  that  the  real  mission  of  a  philanthropist  in  that  empire  lay  in  the 
introduction  of  a  more  liberal  and  thorough  system  of  education  among  the  masses, 
and  his  chief  regret  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  made  this  discovery  too  late  in  life  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  knowledge  so  dearly  purchased. 

Not  Russia  alone,  but  all  European  nations  are  agitating  this  vital  question,  because 
neither  civil  nor  political  institutions  can  progress  faster  than  the  educational  system 
of  the  nation  will  bear.  It  is.  therefore,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  assuring 
symptoms  of  the  prosperity  oi  mankind  in  the  future,  that  there  are  in  the  present 
era  so  many  distinguished  and  philosophic  minds  engaged  in  the  field  of  educational 
inquiry.  Educational  literature,  already  large,  is  annually  increasing  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  In  addition  to  -this,  the  local  press  of  the 
United  States  very  generally  gives  a  column  each  week  to  the  discussion  and  advance- 
ment of  educational  interests.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  increasing  activities,  tiie 
full  importance  of  the  subject  is  rarely  comprehended,  for  the  safety  of  the  republic 
and  the  foundation  of  order,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  the  intricate  problems  of  social 
science  and  of  political  and  domestic  economy,  are  dependent  thereon.  Education  is 
conceded  to  be,  by  even  the  bitterest  opponents  to  its  introduction  among  the  masses, 
the  supporting  pillar  of  all  political  and  reygious  institutions.  Though  much  has 
been  written,  educational  science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  discussion  of  its  meth- 
ods has  not  exhausted  the  theme.  In  fact,  the  science  *of  education  is  so  extended  in 
its  scope,  that,  as  an  astronomer  can  only  observe  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  horizon  at 
one  time,  so  a  thorough  view  of  the  educational  field  can  only  ue  obtained  by  sepa- 
rate discussions  of  its  various  phases ;  and  it  is  only  a  portion  of  one  of  these  we  are 
about  to  bring  under  examination. 

In  a  recent  tour  through  Europe,  our  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  special  training  for  female  pupils  in  our  public  schools  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage. We  waive  that  branch  of  the  inquiry  which  would  discuss  the  propriety  or 
the  desirability  of  educating  both  sexes  (subsequently  to  the  age  of  14  years)  in  sepa- 
rate apartments.  Whether  the  sexes  are  trained  in  separate  apartments  or  together, 
it  is  evident  the  general  course  of  life  and  future  destiny  or  the  average  man  ana 
woman  are  radical^  different.  Exceptions  there  are;  for  women  are  sometimes  found 
lilliDg  creditably  the  places  of  men.  Some  have  already  graduated  from  universities, 
with  nonor,  as  doctors  of  medicine,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  as  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessors. The  masses  of  women,  however,  cannot,  any  more  than  the  mass^  of  men, 
become  members  of  the  learned  professions,  but  will  have  to  engage  in  manual  labor 
and  business-pursuits.  To  all  who  choose  to  become,  and  are  capable  of  becoming, 
graduates  of  universities,  the  doors  of  such  institutions  sbould  be  open  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion on  entering  and  graduating  should  not  be  What  is  the  sex  of  the  scholar  f  but  What 
are  the  mental  attainments  f 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  AS  TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  curious  blunders  which  so  many  writers  make  when  comparing  the  sexes 
is  that  they  compare  the  best  woman  with  the  average  man,  instead  of  comparing  the 
best  with  the  best  or  the  average  with  the  average.  The  destiny  of  the  average 
woman  is  to  become,  in  the  capacity  of  wife,  mother,  or  daughter,  the  superintendent 
of  the  household ;  nor  does  it  matter,  in  principle,  whether  this  involves  the  doing  of 
bousehold-work  with  her  owa  handis  or  through  the  agency  of  servants.  Upon  the 
average  woman  also  devolve  the  education  and  training  of  children,  the  households 
where  the  father  takes  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  children  being  exceedingly 
rare.  Thus,  if  education  means  the  development  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of 
the  individual  to  their  utmost  usefhlness  in  life,  girls  ought  to  be  so  taught  as  to  enable 
them  to  manage  the  children  of  the  household  successfully  and  secure  both  the  afifec- 
tion  and  obedience  of  the  little  ones  intrusted  to  their  care.  If  this  is  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  in  all  our  higher  educational  institutions,  such  as,  fot  instance,  our  union-  or 
high  schools,  and  in  our  academies,  special  instruction  should  be  given  upon  these 
topics,  and  the  advanced  female  pupils  should  be  detailed  as  teachers  to  the  primary 
pchools,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  regular  teachers,  so  that  they  may  have  some 
C5Xperience  in  the  practical  management  of  children. 

In  Germany  the  Kindergarten-schools  are  considered  invaluable  aids  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  so  much  so  that  princesses  and  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility  engage  in  them  as 
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amateur  teachers,  for  the  chief  purpose  of  learning  how  to  ohtain  control  ^ver  their  own 
children  ;  for  these  ladies  realize,  more  fully  than  those  who  are  horn  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  what  a  delicate  and  responsible  task  it  is  so  to  fortify  children  in  character 
that  they  may  be  able  to  resist  the  innumerable  temptations  which  high  station  and  richer 
always  bring.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  controlling  children  will,  there- 
fore, be  of  great  advantage,  not  merely  to  women  who  expect  to  become  professional 
teachers,  (and  a  very  large  number  in  the  United  States  teach  for  a  greater  or  less 
period,)  but  to  all,  in  enabling  them  to  become  successful  instructors  and  controllers  of 
their  own  children,  in  case  the  future  should  bring  with  it  these  blessings. 

FEMAUB-HANDIWOBK. 

The  average  woman  is  i^aoed  in  a  position  where  a  thoroug^h  knowledge  of  needle- 
work will  be  a  source  of  comfort  when  presiding  over  the  fSftmily. 

In  the  common  schools  of  Germany  two  afternoons  in  each  week  are  set  apart  for  the 
instruction  of  girls,  by  a  competent  person,  in  the  art  of  sewing,  the  pupils  beginning, 
as  early  as  6  years  of  age,  with  sewing  through  paper.  They  are  also  taught  to 
knit,  each  child  furnishing  its  own  material  and  keeping  the  product  of  its  labor. 
When  they  have  learned  to  nem,  the  next  step  is  mending.  Neat  mending  will  be  found 
to  require  nrach  greater  cai^  and  skill  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  much  wearing- 
i^parel  is  thrown  aside  because  the  owner  does  not  possess  tne  necessary  knowledge  to 
mend  it  in  a  skillful  manner.  From  plain  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting,  the  pupil  ad- 
vances to  fine  needle- work,tatting,  ana  crocheting.  Some  of  &e  tapestry- work  of  the  older 
pnpils  is  often  so  beautiful  in  design  and  so  artistic  in  execution  as  to  challenge  gen- 
eral admiration.  We  saw  some  <^  this  work  at  the  Yienna'Exposition,  in  the  female- 
handiwork-department,  which  fell  short  only  of  the  master- works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  flexibility  and  expression. 

The  average  woman  becomes  the  wife  of  the  mechanic  and  the  working  man^  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  sewing  is  to  her  a  great  source  of  comfort  as  well  as  oi  profit, 
and  enables  the  mnily  to  save  a  sufficient  amount  to  secure  a  home  and  protection 
against  povertv  when  age,  witil  its  incidental  weaknesses,  draws  nigh.  Therefore,  as  our 
common  schools  are  intended  more  especially  for  the  average  children  of  our  country, 
the  teaching  of  the  art  of  needle-work,  which  might  also  be  extended  to  learning  toe 
use  of  the  se wine*  machine,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  At  present  our  girls  are  either 
compelled  to  piek  up  a  knowleds^e  of  this  useful  art  by  piecemeal  or  become  appren- 
tices to  some  dress-maker  or  miUiner,  which,  for  various  reasons,  is  rarel^r  practicable. 
Instruction  in  needle- work  in  the  school  would  encourage  economy  and  industry  and 
become  a  solid  benefit  to  many  households.  The  higher  branches  of  artistic  needle- 
work would,  as  they  have  in  centuries  gone  by,  afford  pleasant  occupation  to  the 
.wealthy  classes,  who  are  sufiSering  from  ennui. 

Since  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  female  pupils  in  our  common  schools  are  ladies,  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  increase  the  interest  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  if  two  half- 
days  were  set  apart  for  instruction  in  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting.  It  certainly 
would  be  popular  with  parents,  who  would  quickly  perceive  the  advantage  which  the 
product  of  the  labor  and  the  increased  diligence  ana  skill  of  the  children  would  bring 
to  the  household. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  TAUGHT  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

Another  most  important  and  useful  branch  of  instmotion  is  the  delivery  of  lectme- 
conversations  upon  the  science  of  domestic  economy.  We  are  witness  to-day  to  events 
where  men,  supposed  to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars,  are  stricken  with  bankruptcy  as 
with  the  palsy,  and  reduced  to  povertv ;  and  the  evil  results  of  such  a  calamity  are 
oftenneedlessly  increased  by  an  utter  ignorance  on  the  part  of  wives  and  danghtere  <^ 
thepurohasing  value  of  money  and  its  uses  as  applied  to  household-affairs. 

Vfe  were  present  in  the  Eohler  Kindergarten,  at  Ootha,  at  several  of  these  interest- 
ing lectures,  in  which  the  profoesor  discussed  vnth  his  pupils  every  phase  of  domeaUo 
economy  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  American  teachers  the  opportauitT  of 
fothommg  its  scope  and  simply  as  an  illustration  of  metiio<L  and  not  for  the  atoolute 
value  of  the  suggestions,  we  shall  quote  the  lectures  in  detail. 

*<  Toung  ladies,"  si^s  the  professor, "  suppose  t^at  yon  had  to  keep  house,  eithw  as 
a  wife  or  as  a  daughter,  and  that  the  fiamily  consisted  of  two  grown  members  and 
three  children,  and  Siat  the  income  was  |1,200  a  year,  how  wo«ld  you  spend  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage  and  comfort  f  If  you  had  to  reside  in  a  rented  dwelling,  what 
kind  of  a  house  could  you  afford  to  lease  f  What  proportion  of  this  $1,200,  in  jnstioe 
to  all  other  necessities  and  requirements,  should  be  expended  for  rent  f  What  number 
of  rooms  are  essential!  Would  a  garden  be  an  advantage;  and,if  so,  howlaigef 
What  are  the  prices  of  house-rrat  in  the  city  of  Gotiia  V 

This  field  of  inqniry  seemed  to  be  entirely  new,  and  few  pupils  were  prepared  to 
answer.  The  professor  then  said :  ''Make  inqniries  j  let  us  know  how  many  rooms  a 
femily  so  ciroumstanoed  could  afford,  so  as  not  to  intrench  too  lurgely  upon  oUier 
neoeesary  exnenditures." 
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The  next  inquiry  of  importance  is  the  qnestion  of  noarishment.  T%e  professor  said; 
"  Ladies,  for  to-day's  dinner,"  many  of  the  pupils  being  boarders,  **  as  yon  know,  we 
had  rice-sonp,  beef,  and  yectetables  for  the  first  course,  sausage  and  potatoes  for  the 
second,  and  pudding  for  dessert ;  can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  cost  of  that  dinner 
per  person  V*  They  could  not.  "  What  is  the  price  of  beef;  what  is  the  price  of  pota- 
toes f  They  did  not  know.  "  For  to-day  I  will  excuse  you ;  but  when  we  take  up 
this  subject  again  you  must  be  better  informed.  Inquire  of  your  mothers  or  friends, 
for  it  is  of  import^ince  to  you  to  know  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life.'^ 

Coming  back  to  the  initial  point,  the  annual  income,  the  conversational  lecture  in- 
volved a  thorough  sifting  of  the  details.  Its  chief  value  lay  in  its  minute  examination, 
BO  that  every  pupil  could  make  either  an  additional  inquiry  or  relevant  suggestion. 
After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  house-rent-question,  the  conclusion  was  reacned  that 
Vk  family,  with  the  income  specified,  could  afford  (150  per  annum  for  house-rent  in  that 
city.  In  other  words,  after  surveying  the  whole  field,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
$150  house-rent  would  be  a  proper  proportion  of  the  whole  expenditure  and  that  any 
considerable  increase  of  expenditure  in  that  direction  would  tend  to  diminish  the  com- 
fort of  the  family  in  matters  equally  essential. 

The  discussions  of  the  question  of  proper  noqrishment  and  its  relations  to  price, 
health,  and  comfort  were  continued  through  a  number  of  sessions.  Not  merely  were 
the  prices  brought  forward,  'but  the  questions  What  kinds  of  food  contain  the  most 
nourishment  ?  How  to  secure  a  reasonable  variety  consistently  with  economy,  and  How 
various  dishes  can  be  prepared  and  waste  prevented  were  treated  in  the  same  sug- 
gestive and  familiar  manner.  In  fact,  these  conversations  were  so  genial,  and  witbal 
so  dignified,  so  pleasant,  and,  for  girls,  so  interesting,  that  the  pupils  looked  forward 
to  them  with  anticipations  of  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Questions  were  submitted  by 
pupils,  and  the  zest  with  which  tne  discussion  was  followed  up  showed  that  not 
merely  was  the  topic  in  itself  congenial,  but  that  they  appreciated  its  important  rela- 
tions to  their  future  welfare.  After  a  final  and  exhaustive  review,  it  was  determined 
that,  with  the  existing  prices  of  food  in  the  city  of  Gotha,  a  family  with  the  income 
stated  could  affoi^  to  spend  $300  a  year  for  food. 

The  next  great  question  was  the  one  of  clothing.  How  shall  we  be  clothed ?  The 
consideration  of  What  are  the  chief  requisites  for  clothing  f  brought  out  a  number  of 
answers.  The  first  one — Germany  being  a  cold  country-^was,  quite  naturally,  that  it 
should  afford  the  requisite  warmth  and  protection  in  winter.  This  was  followed  by  the 
suggestions  that  it  snonld  be  suited  to  the  seasons ;  that  it  should  be  handsome  in  ap- 
peai-ance ;  unchangeable  in  color ;  of  firm  and  durable  texture.  The  wearing-apparel 
of  the  grown  members  of  the  household  was  first  considered,  and  the  cost  of  silk, 
woolen,  linen,  cotton,  broadcloth,  and  cassimere  was  discussed.  The  relations  of 
colors  to  eacn  other  and  their  correspondence  with  the  complexion  of  the  wearer 
were  also  discussed,  and  in  this  field  the  ladies  were  able  to  contribute  many  interest- 
ing observations. 

It  was  finally  concluded,  after  a  number  of  conversations,  carried  on  twice  a  week, 
that  $300  per  year  would  clothe  the  family  in  a  neat  and  respectable  manner.  Inci- 
dentally the  question  of  making  over  garments  was  brought  up,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  that  part  of  the  question  which  treated  of  the  limits  to  which  remaking 
and  turning  can  be  carried  with  advantage,  was  brought  prominently  forward,  for  in 
that  country  careful  women  often  go  the  extreme  of  repairing  and  making  over  gar- 
ments when  they  no  longer  pay  for  the  labor  expended  on  them. 

One  feature  upon  which  the  professor  dwelt  most  emphatically  was  the  ever^recor- 
ring  incidental  or  extraordinary  exx>enses  of  the  family  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  both  sexes  and  to  all  classes.  The  breaking  of  a  pitcher  does  not  happen 
every  day,  but  in  the  aggregate  there  is  an  ever-recurring  wear  and  tear  of  fomiture 
and  household-goods,  which,  as  these  articles  must  be  replaced  at  irregular  periods, 
constitute  what  are  called  incidental  or  extraordinary  expenses,  thoo'^b  they  are  as 
truly  ordinary  expenses  as  any  others.  The  keeping  in  repair  of  furniture  and  other 
household-necessaries  requires  an  average  expenditure  of  $100  per  annum,  and  $50 
more  may  well  be  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  the  demands  for  literary  and  religious  ex- 
penditures and  to  provide  for  sickness,  family-presents,  amusements,  &c.  In  a  grow- 
ing fEunily  $50  must  be  set  apart  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  father  may  be  cen- 
tered an  economic  man  if  $50  suffices  for  his  incidental  expenses,  particularly  if— 
as  is  the  case  with  most  Germans—he  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  wine  and  tobacco, 
fifty  dollars  are  also  needed  for  fuel,  the  economic  use  of  which  and  the  various 
kinds  to  be  used  formed  an  interesting  and  profitable  topic.  Finally  the  expenditures 
foot  up  as  follows : 

For  honse-rent $150 

For  clothing 300 

Forfood 300 

For  special  expenditures 100 

For  extraordinary  expenditures • 50 

For  education i"'iS^Mi\i>^ 
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Forfael $55 

For  incidentals! ^ 50 

Total 1,050 

This  leaves  about  $150  as  a  savings-fdnd,  and  is  as  little  as  ought  to  be  saved  in  times 
of  prosperity ;  for  as  children  grow  larger,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  send  a  son  to  the 
uniYersity,  and  as  the  family  may  increase  and  times  may  change,  no  man  ought  to 
spend  regularly  a  larger  portion  of  his  income  than  is  here  set  forth. 

But  many  men  in  Germany  have  not  an  income  of  $1/200.  The  great  majority  must 
live  on  $800,  and  even  less.  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  question  how  a  similar  family 
can  live  on  $800,r'»main  out  of  debt,  and  be  comfortable  and  respectable.  The  first 
question  is,  "Where  can  we  retrench?"  We  must  at  once  cut  down  the  rent  to  $B0 
per  annum.  We  must  retrench  in  the  article  of  food,  but  the  reduction  here  must  not 
be  too  great,  because  a  certain  amount  and  quality  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  family  in  good  working  condition.  It  will  cost  us  $250,  at  least.  Then,  we  must 
dress  plainly;  we  must  use  simple,  strong  woolen  goods.  This  will  enable  us  to  re- 
duce this  expenditure  to  $180.  Thns  aU  the  household-expenses  are  revised,  and,  while 
re-enforcing  previous  lessons,  these  new  discussions  g^ve  to  them  a  pleasant  variety. 
These  careful  and  well-digested  reviews  of  the  various  phases  of  domestic  economy  are 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  pupils,  in  part,  doubtless,  because  they  can  ventilate  the 
theories — which  nearly  every  young  woman  cherishes  in  her  heart — of  domestic  life. 

In  this  manner  a  young  woman  becomes  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  demands 
and  details  of  domestic  economy  that  she  has  well-deiined  ideas,  based  upon  reality 
and  reflection.  Far  from  encouragiog  the  husband  or  father — the  purchasing  power 
of  whose  income  she  knows — in  extravagance,  or  in  the  waste  of  monev  in  some  par- 
ticular direction,  to  the  diminution  of  other  necessary  comforts,  she  will  be  prepared 
to  resist  temptation  herself  and  to  give  sufficient  reasons  why  the  income  should  not 
be  misdirected.  Instead  of  looking  upon  marriage  as  a  New  Jerusalem,  where 
troubles  cannot  intrude,  she  is  prepared  to  bear  her  share  of  its  great  responsibilities 
and  to  assume  a  portion  of  its  ever-increasing  cares.  Thus  the  woman  tNscomes  self- 
poised,  firm  in  character,  ready  to  adapt  herself  to  the  varying  changes  of  fortune  and 
to  meet  with  courage  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Her  children  will  also  be  taught  that 
frugality  and  economy,  with  the  careful  use  of  clothing  and  household-goods,  furnish 
the  only  sure  way  to  prosperity. 

Is  not  the  average  woman,  when  thus  thoroughly  equipped  with  a  lar^  store  of 

Eractical  information,  better  fitted  to  be  a  successtnl  wife  ana  mother  than  if  her  time 
ad  been  taken  up  exclusively  with  the  study  of  geometry  and  botanv  ?  Will  she  not 
bo  prepared  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  bankruptcy  of  her  husband  and  the  terrible 
and  harrowing  course  of  "  keeping  up  appearances,"  in  which  every  comfort  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  supposed  requirements  of  social  position  f 

We  all  know  that  the  happiness  of  married  life  is  worn  out  by  the  ever-recurring 
annoyances  of  little  things.  **  Empty  pots  are  filled  with  contention  "  is  a  proverb,  in 
substance,  of  many  nations,  and  the  divorce-courts  are  often  called  in  as  a  last  resort— 
and  a  most  temble  one  they  are — when  the  struggle  between  impecuniosity  on  the  one 
hand  and  desires  for  extravagant  expenditure  on  the  other  have  turned  the  love  of 
early  days  into  gall  and  wormwood. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  so  common  that  they  must  have  come  under  the  observation 
of  all.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  features  of  special  female-education  will  receive  fhll 
and  fair  discussion,  so  that  these  new  studies,  with  such  modifications  as  experience 
shall  suggest,  may  be  introduced  into  our  high  schools  and  academies  for  advanced 
female  pupils. 

We  are  the  more  certain  that  these  methods  are  deserving  of  recognition  and  ado^ 
tion  because  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Gotha  enjoy  a  high  reput-ation  upon  the  conti- 
nent. The  seminary  for  the  education  of  male  teachers  and  the  common  schools,  under 
the  zealous  care  of  School-Director  DV.  Mobius,  and  the  Kindergarten-seminary,  under 
Dr..Kohler,  have  earned  so  great  a  reputation  that  pupils  from  Greece,  Russia,  Hungary, 
and  England,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  being  matriculated.  ThisTeputation  for  thor- 
ough and  useful  training  is,  moreover,  based  upon  an  unselfish  devotion  and  a  love  for 
the  cause  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful. 
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Table  I.— Part  l,—8iati8iio8of  ihe  echooUsyatenia  of  the  States  and  TeiriUn-ieiy  showing  the 

the  United  States 


Names  of  States  and  Territories. 

S 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

a 

1 

Sex. 

h 

s  >* 

i! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Alabama 

1873 
1878 
1873 
1873 
1873 
18rj 
1873 
18TJ 
1872 
1873 
1873 
18T3 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1878 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1673 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1S73 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1878 
1873 
1873 

5-31 
5-81 
5-15 
4-16 
5-31 
4-31 
6-18 
6-81 
6-81 
5.-81 
5-31 
6-80 
6-81 
4-81 
«5-80 
5-15 
5-80 
5-31 
5-31 

5-ai 

5-81 
6-18 
4-81 
5-18 
5-31 
6-81 

t^ 

6-81 
4-15 
6-16 
6-18 
6-18 
5-20 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-17 
5-21 

403,735 
194.314 
141. 610 
131. 748 

47,825 

74.828 
343.635 
909.828 
631.549 
491,344 
184.957 
427.533 
880.384 
82-',  179 
876,180 
887.090 
481, 382 
196.075 
317,364 
673,493 

63,106 
5,675 

73,554 
3d6,444 
1,560.680 
348.603 
991.708 
»n38.670 
1.800.000 

48,000 
830.102 
427. 443 
880,000 

84,946 

424, 107 

»»171.793 

436.001 

1.660 

14. 417 
7,500 

31.671 
.1  oi?i 

804.416 

199,319 

3 

Arkansas 



3 

California 

71.888 

60,783 



4 

Connecticut 

81,958 

3,«2 

5 

Delaware 

6 

FVorida 

8,500 

4,000 

7 

Oeorcia 

174,333 

169,303 

R 

Illinois 

9 

Indiana 

385.959 

853,485 

95,156 

305,590 

238.859 

89,801 

10 

Iowa 

11 

Xanwa*  .r 

18 

Eentaoky 

13 

lionisiana 

14 

Maine 

IfS 

Maryland 

138,813 

137.307 

a... 

16 

17 

Michigan 

18 

Minnesota 

100,  aw 

96.039 

A53,«88 

19 

Mississippi 

SSO 

Missouri 

346,600 
33,195 
8;  659 
38,529 

142,430 

386.893 
89,913^ 
8,816 
35.025 

144. 014 

167,058 

81 

Nebraska. 

88 

Nevada 

23 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

84 

85 

New  York. 

86 

North  Carolina 

179, 715 

506,506 

19,391 

i68.888 

485.802 

18,049 

97 

Ohio 

0 

838. 9C5 

88 

Oregon 

89 

Pennsylvania 

30 

Khode  Island 

31 

Rrtflib  Orolina 

116,016 

113,186 

38 

Tennessee 

33 

Texas 

34 

Vermont 

35 

Virginia 

316,366 
69.130 

828,590 
•     836 
7,617 

807,741 

64.826 

813,411 

824 

6.800 

36 

West  Virginia  

37 

Wisconsin 

n76,'o6b 

•»73,6o6 

38 

Arisona 

39 

Colorado 

40 

DakoU 

41 

District  of  Colombia 

14,971 
1,657 

16,700 
1,556 

48 

Mftho    

43 

Montana 

4-81,           3.517 

44 

Now  Mexico 

4-21 
5-20 
6-16 

33.000 

87.178 

9.949 

1,100 

10,983 

45 

Utah 

13,590 

13,568 

46 

Washington 

47 

Wyoming 

500 

600 

"'""^'"'" 

48 

Indian  (|>) 

*  Schools  corresponding  in  scope  of  instruction  with  public  schools. 

a  Minimnm  legal  term,  3  months. 

6  Including  those  over  15w 

t  Between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 

d  Thirty  counties  not  reported. 

t  The  iMol  school-age  is  over  6  and  under  8L 

/  Imperfect 

g  Many  reported  twice }  actual  number  about  two-thirds  of  this. 
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PUBUO  8CH00LB. 


^i 


1 

5. 
I? 


OP  TBACIIBB8  IN  PUB- 
UC  SCHOOLS. 


AYXBAGBSALABT 
OF  TBACHBBS 
FEB  MONTH. 


i 
I 


103,615 


M07,593 
1H805 

18,790 

18,000 
(HO,  157 
655,508 
458,451 
347,57:2 
lSi,600 
840,000 

57.433 
1S9,443 
130.384 
883,873 
384,615 
184.583 
148,780 
389,956 

37,873 
3,848 

60,874 

179.443 

1,036.999 

146.737 

704,018 


73,987 
39;  863 
569,461 
67,599 


8,650 


1,796 


854 


14,400 
d33,840 
389,799 
886,301 
804,804 

71,068 


34,000 
103,548 

59,001 
808,888 
170,000 

54.895 
185,000 
183.186 


834,080 

88.345 

85,594 

169,679 

139,548 

70,904 

160,850 

81,100 

381,706 

333 

7,458 

3,500 

16,770 

8,196 

1,818 

7.109 

15,839 

5,938 


3,383 
47,759 
87,840 

503,840 
97,830 

407, 917 
15,339 

511,418 
83.435 


83,000 


91,175 

61,344 

nl80,ld5 


7.814 


13,000 
801 
909 


11,663 


9,096 


1,868 

1.638 

349 

500 

dl,735 

11,620 

9,100 

8,816 

4,004 

5,581 

864 

4,883 

1,743 

5,305 

5,581 


4.650 
6,879 
1,863 


3,496 

1,460 

ill,  995 

3,311 

14,543 
643 

16,305 
719 
8,061 
3,049 
1,843 
8,503 
3,696 
8,857 
5^540 


180 
100 


51 
90 
164 
846 
196 
8 
885 


134 
173 
146 
108 

66 
151 
166 
130 
107 
110 

90 
113 
883 
168 
148 
133 
165 


el3,507 
9,089 


715 


1,454 
'8,340 


3,493 
83,597 
45,464 


150 


350 


18.138 


85 
850 
106 
193 
175 

50 
140 

90 
146 
179 
180 


310 
180 
165 
80 
150 


HI 


800 


83 


198 
180 
800 


18.078 


83.001 

/5,854 

3,840 

7,050 

88.117 

737 

519 

8,613 

36,163 

171,689 


913 
45,000 
8,000 


18,030 
149 
703 


6,759 


149 


8,765 
7,430 
6,091 
8,806 


1,904 
1,079 

3,010 
i1,319 


5,8^ 

1,046 

89 

537 

907 


9,789 


7,944 

118 

1,439 

3,854 


671 
8,434 
8,443 
1,765 


107 


86 


50 
*i74 


100 


178 


13,039 
4,816 

10,193 
8,469 


611 
4.094 
1,476 
7,431 
8,940 
fl,419 


3.803 
1,176 
47 
3. 
8,884 


18;  110 


11,145 
646 
935 
364 


3,544 

1,383 

639 

4,116 


134 


845 


4{> 
173 


185 


8,650 
8.035 
8,336 
8,955 


•40  00 
60  00 
84  88 
67  01 


•40  00 
40  00 
63  37 
34  09 


500   3500 


30,794 

18,846 

16,884 
4,675 
5,521 
1,476 
5,99e 
8,555 
8,449 
yll,950 

is,  638 
4,800 
9,624 
8,823 
76 
3,833 
3,131 

18,395 
8,690 

31,809 
607 

19,089 
7.58 
8,374 
3,618 
8,807 
4,315 
3,757 
3,083 
5.881 


841 


871 


99 
196 
347 


357 


35  00 


58  98 


40  51 


36  88 
38  43 


50  00 
34  38 
39  86 
93  65 

51  94 
i36  90 

51  33 
43  43 

39  60 
116  53 

40  78 
65  93 

U9  53 
30  00 

41  00 
47  54 
43  69 
75  78 
33  78 
33  04 
57  00 


38  00 
34  00 
43  66 
100  00 
68  00 
30  00 
91  66 


68  41 


047  59 
156*06 


87  68 
30  64 


50  00 
15  16 

30  86 
34  14 

87  13 
{39  08 

51  39 

31  43 

33  80 

88  73 
83  84 
36  61 

149  53 
85  00 

89  00 
43  70 

34  98 
41  97 
33  06 
33  04 
57  00 


38  00 
88  89 
37  34 
100  00 
51  00 
30  00 
63  50 


68  41 


o84  14 


70  00 


1 

8 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
18 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
81 
88 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
48 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


h  Over  15  yean. 
i  Winter-eohools. 
k  School^Ustrioto. 

{  ATer&ffe  for  all  teachers;  ayerage  in  oitlea,  •7&17;  in  rnral  districts,  •36.30. 
m  Sex  not  reported  in  all  oases, 
n  Estimated. 

o  Average  pay  for  actual  school-time. 
p  From  report  of  board  of  Indian  commissioners. 
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Table  I.— Part  2.^8taH8tic8  of  the  acliool  systems  qf  the  States  and  l}Brritori€Sy  shatcimg  the 

States  Bureau 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47. 
48 


Names  of  States  and  Territories.      | 

I 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

(California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georj^a 

Ulinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaaohasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri '. . 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Colambia. . 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian , 


1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
ISTJ 
lb73 
1873 
J872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1373 
1B73 
1873 
1873 

isrj 

187J 
187% 
1873 
18T3 
1873 
18T3 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 

isra 

1873 
1873 
1873 


1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 


ANNUAL  IKCOICB. 


1367,378 

1, 423,  719 

1,203.642 

163,284 

75,000 

108,992 

6, 675, 097 

1,482,279 

3, 898,  702 

931.  958 

838.000 

493, 845 

849,775 

1, 093,  721 

3.899.053 

2, 561, 13:i 

814,  891 

1,089,685 

1, 145,  384 

111,018 


434, 150 

2,  426,  705 

10, 305, 397 

212, 363 

6, 739,  344 

71,  152 

7,  548. 149 

556,250 

449,968 


1,092, 

415, 

850, 

693. 

1, 810. 

4. 

137, 

22. 

220, 

20, 

31, 


915 
432 
000 
059 
096 
942 
557 
000 
514 
129 
350 


12,885 


12.000 
i41, 180 


IS  . 

III 


fl46,089 
2,904 
81, 795 
131, 748 
29,113 
14,873 


487,731 

531.561 

275, 789 

44, 519 

79,620 

44,884 

19,361 

59.146 

180,000 

196, 176 

173,060 


291, 817 
17,862 


23.491 
70,363 
335,000 


231,276 
32,419 


30,000 


116,678 
83,000 
15,378 

168,755 


•344,515 

7,684 

362,525 

57,060 


13,587 
1,440 


1,552,353 


519,344 
26,800 


139,472 

0 

93,360 


353,113 
7,650 


23,701 


63,301 

501,583 

81,400 


15,550 


#103,778 


2,759 


150,791 


47,733 


35,662 


11 


I 


$27,498 
579, 962 
50,017 


10,000 
150,000 
2.096,613 
115,5801 
345,197 
216. 486 

18. 701 
139.644 
171, 104 
245,740 

43,641 

1, 182, 219 

105.  lo5 

152,623 


614,388 


1490,604 

405,464 

2,551,779 

1,449,667 

192.397 

116,219 

260,432 

9, 259,  441 

3.681,773 

4, 519,  ( 

1,863,008! 

963.131 

678.373 

1,179,718 

1.398,607 

4.206,054 

3,839,528 

1,093,706', 

1.24-2, 3081 

1,790.314 

796.660 


21,185   502,527 

2,497,068 

580, 836^  11, 256,815 


133,130 
223,400 

45,64-^ 
700,000 

15,111 


51, 619 


90,000 
55,004 

649, 176 
907 

190,000 


12,684 
1,811 


114,592 


5,000 
28,294 


408,794 
7.705,603 

230,611 
8,248.119 

601,361 

449.968 


1,144.534 

532,110 

1.02:1,000 

778.991 

2,628,097 

.%849 

257.557 

92,000 

220.514 

33,013 

33,1«1 

58,691 

197,477 


17,  ( 
69.474 


a  Not  paid  ont  of  school-fand. 

b  Salaries  of  school-snperintendents  are  indnded  in  those  of  teachers ;  oonniy  *  xperintendentt  are 
paid  fh>m  connty •revenues. 

e  Includes  repairs.  * 

d  Includes  fuel  and  care  of  fires.  , 

e  Tuition  paid  in  academies  and  privace  aibhoolB. 
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hMome,  expenditures  and  permanent  sdkool-fund,  from  replies  to  inquiries  made  hy  the  Untied 
of  Education, 


ANNUAL  BXFEKDITURB. 

1 

Permanent. 

/ 
Corrent. 

1 

=5 

5  ^ 

•s 

1 

1 

u  S 

ah 
311 

GQ 

el 

*«  s 

0  Si 

1 

P 

140.000 
30,000 

a 
20.000 

$490,604 

441,  537 

2,113,356 

1,  528,  446 

192,397 

111,389 

223,667 

9, 259, 438 

3,  559,  897 

4, 229,  452 

1, 464,  8H) 

963,121 

723.824 

962.  565 

1, 354.  065 

6,241,239 

3, 148, 884 

942,  3.'« 

1,136,986 

1. 780, 901 

751,  901 

98,  468 

502, 527 

2, 471,  343 

11,256,894 

191,  674 

6, 973. 399 

193. 272 

8, 310, 505 

602,811 

369,  431 

"*$55,'666 

1. 417, 50  J 
2,043,375 

1 

155.913 

i29,'245 
7,945 

$355,034 

1,434,367 

888,871 

9 

374.069 

$275. 675 
117, 169 

3 

319.025 

1110.902 

♦65,224 



4 

<> 

10,000 

5,000 

72,389 

1,000 

•3,000 

10.000 

$10,000 

281,785 

6 

7 

952,075 
561,813 

59,695 

102,546 

4,  473, 518 

2, 183, 601 

2, 248, 676 

716,056 

641,818 
814,  483 
228,150 

32,530 

454,846 

2, 542, 410 

6,382,000 
8,395,135 
3, 294. 742 
3. 017,  589 
1, 62b,  123 

8 
9 

1. 163, 954 
515, 071 

20,129 
33,.873 

b 
68.500 

17,372 
C51.504 

160,003 

391,168 
79, 812 

10 
11 

^9 

19,033 

14,768 
""8,*504 

23,500 
24,139 
31.  440 
191, 005 

551, 461 

690,834 

889.476 

d3, 8i0,  C5:i 

1, 765, 069 

/54l,836 

584,536 

1, 320. 957 

272,335 

30,632 

42,966 
93,  897 
22,751 

13.420 
■405' 588 



"69,"526 
75,000 

88,044 

'"143,' 485 

«731.56t' 

786,809 

45,  482 

857, 792 

31, 369 

132,676 

13 

153,695 

197,387 

1,010.521 

312,  975 

315, 370 
2, 127,  653 
3. 124,  471 
2.907,624 
1, 950, 000 
7. 2T3,  882 
18, 914, 306 

104.000 
47,192 

805,033 
3,029,513 
2, 187, 564 
3,562,992 

452, 724 

14 
15 
16 

c597,006 

17 

903,711 

24,"  326 
5,745 

27, 357 
117, 741 

133.947 

18 

176,917 

m 

294,456 
341,255 

45,118 

8,082 

56,593 

20 
*?1 

*M 

ell  1,604 

^390,923 

50.000 

1,837,061 

8.445 

1, 097, 987 

35,977 

1. 629, 510 

•n 

600, 715 

CS,  005, 415 

25,100 

5,600 
325,281 

18,675 
157,000 

1.618,523 
7, 532, 137 

158,129 
4,305,801 

154,  943 
4, 325, 797 

318.361 

333,790 

79,830 

9,000 

160,000 

39,600 

24 
95 

96 

1,437,655 

131, 956 

•vy 

2,352 

9A 

1,753,812 
171,392 

75,286 
.10,000 

326,100 

Ol) 

cl03. 158 
3,199 

45,000 

10 

8,559 

23,883 

31 

?•* 

44.063 

.  I . . . . . 

993,997 

397,166 

635.900 

402,418 

1, 417, 394 

3,401 

71,958 

6,578 
37,665 

39,851 

19,025 
34,499 

143,296 
54,691 

350,741 

1, 092, 914 

575. 271 

950,  417 

476, 870 

2,093,412 

5.529 

852,298 

22,000 

898,281 

27.180 

33,161 

58.621 

127,  477 

44,007 

n 

85,724 

i3,"oc6 

7,646 

45,296 

7,943 

7,200 

82,571 

h 
10,046 

34 

182,965 

1,500,000 

305,  849 

■2, 389,  488 

3!> 

1,772 

'W 

307,934 

Id,  143 

^7 

500 

507 

7i7 

403 

IS 

155, 579 

1,800 

l,3b0 

82,461 

137,507 

"W 

40 

59,472 

'""319 
0 

3,000 

12,000 

41 

t5,866 

10,446 

1,549 

49 

0 

41 

44 

44,583 

88,895 
44,007 

45 

46 

0 

47 

tl26,808 

48 

/  Not  indading  salaries  in  norm^  sohoolB. 
0  Incladea  nalariee,  &o. 
A  Incladccl  andor  aitea  and  buildings. 
•  Includes  repairs  and  faruitore. 

i  Amount  paid  by  Government ;  ftx>m  report  of  board  of  Indian  commissioners. 
Cost  of  schools ;  from  same. 
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Cities  from  which  no  infomuiHon  has  been  reeeivtd. 


State. 

City. 

§1 

^ 

State. 

City. 

Alabama 

Eafiiala 

3,185 
1.933 
1,689 
1,214 
6.912 
3,347 
4,251 
6,267 
1,551 
3,701 

80,038 
4,011 
2,945 
5,914 
4,088 
5,396 
1,808 
4.171 

14.801 
100.753 
3,437 
1,573 
7,808 
8.056 
8,526 

13.092 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Do 

St.  Cload 

2,161 
4,813 

Do t. 

Talladega 

Colombos 

Grenada 

bo:::::::::::!: 

Tuscaloosa* 

Toscumbia 

Jacksonville 

Pensacola 

1,887 

Do 

Nevada 

Treasure.......... 

1,920 

Florida  ..„ 

Do 

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

Do 

Virginia 

7,W8 
9.211 
4,535 
69  i'H 

Do 

Portamouth 

Salem 

Georgia ..,- 

Athens* 

Illinois 

Cairo 

Albany 

Do 

Watseka 

Elmira 

in  ^ 

Indiana 

CrawfonlsviUe.... 

Davenport 

Fort  Madison 

Independence 

Iowa  City 

Do 

Osdensburg 

Fayettevilfe 

Now  Berne* 

Raleigh* 

10,07« 
i660 
5,84!> 

Iowa 

Do 

North  Carolina.... 
Do 

Do 

Do 

7,790 

Do 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

ii.llegheny 

Columbia  

53  \St 

Do 

Lyons  

6.461 

Kentncky 

Frankfort 

Franklin* 

HendoraoD 

Lexinprton 

Louisville 

Do.... 

Lancaster 

90  333 

Do 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee     

Columbia* 

Columbia     ...     . 

9.298 

Do 

2,550 
13.818 

Do 
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List  of  insHtuiiona  far  secondary  instruction  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Kame. 


Location. 


Location. 


Part  L—Sefiools  for  boys. 


La  Fayette  Hi^h  School 

Montgomery  Male  High  Schl, 

CoUe^^iate  aud  Commercial 
Institute  and  Home  School 
for  Boys. 

Hillard  Institnte 

La  Grange  High  School 

Fletcher  Institute 

Mt.  Vernon  English  and  Clas- 
sical School. 

Forest  Academic,  Collegiate, 
and  Military  Institute. 

Danville  Collegiate  Instituto 

Somerset  Collegiate  Instituto 

Howard  Institute 4. . . 


St.  Thomas  Homo  School. 
Sedgwick  Instituto 


Macon  Male  School 

Omaha  Collegiate  Institute  . . 

Boys' High  School 

Mr.  Young's  Classical  School 

for  Boys. 
St.  Mary's  Seminary  for  Boys. 
Lyons  Collegiate  Institute. . . 

Home  Institute 

Classical  School 

Jackson  Military  Institute. .. 
Tonkors  Military  Institute  . . 
McNeiU  Turner  High  School. 
Wentworth  Male  Academy.. 

PlBT  IL— Schools  for  girls. 


St  Anne's  Academy , 

St  Mary's  Academy 

Home  Institute « , 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Crolden    Hill    Seminary    for 

Young  Ladies. 

St.  Margaret  of  Cootona 

Fair  Haven  Seminary 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 
Family  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 

Gothic  Hall 

Miss  Weston's  French  and 

English  School 
Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate 

Concei^tion. 

St  Mary's  Academy 

Academy  of  St  Vincent  do 

Paul. 

Ursuline  Academy 

Loretto  Academy 

Champaign  Female  Seminary 

Acad6mie  Favarger ■ 

Benedict  Academy I 

Dearborn  Seminary 

Edgeworth  h  hool 

Institute  of  the  lufont  Jesus.  { 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

St  Ignatius  School : 

St.  Joseph  Academy 

Bardstown  Female  Academy, 

Mt  Olivet  School 

Calvary  Academy 

Loretto  Academy 

Academy  of  St  Vincent  de 

Paul. 

St  Vincent's  Academy 

Convent  of  the  Presentation  . 

St.  Hyacinth's  Academy 

Ursuline  Order 


ChambersC.-H.,  Ala, 
Montgomery.  Ala. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Forsyth,  G*. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 
Thomasvillc.  Ga. 
Wash 'ton  Heij^hts, 

HI. 
Anchorage  P.-O.. 

Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Harrotlsburg,  Ky. 
Mathew's  Store  P.- 

0.,Md. 
Owing's  Mills,  Md. 
Gi-eat  Harrington, 

Mass. 
Macon,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
EUzabeth,  N.  J. 

Flushing,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Kochoster,  N.  Y. 
Parry  town,  X.  Y. 
Yonkers,N.Y. 
Shelby.  N.C. 
Wentworth,  N.  C. 


Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Little  Kock,  Ark. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Santz^  Cruz,  Cal. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

E.  Winsted,  Conn. 
Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Haven^  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Stamford,  Conn, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Key  West  Ela. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Angosta,  G^ 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Alton,  HL 
Cairo,  HI. 
Champaign,  HL 
Chicago,  IlL 
Chicago,  HI. 
Chicago,  IlL 
Chici^^,  Hi 
Onincy,  IlL 
Fort  Wayne,  Tnd. 
La  Fayette,  In(L 
South  Bend,  lud. 
Bardstown,  Ky. 
Gethsemane,  Ky. 
Lebanon,  Ky. 
Loretto,  Ky. 
Morguifield,  Ky. 

Dnion  County,  Ky. 
Mari^sville,  La. 
Monroe,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 
French  and  English  School  . . 
Miss  Furlong's  Select  School 
English,  French,  and  German 

Family  and  Day  School. 
Prospect    Hill    School    for 

Young  Ladies. 

Sheffield  High  School 

Family  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  La 
.  Salette. 

Academy  of  St  Mary 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

St  Paul  s  Female  Seminary. . 

Bethlehem  Academy 

Acad 'y  of  St  Frances  de  Sales. 

BrownellHall 

Girls' High  School 

English  and  French  Boarding 

and  Day  School. 
Misses  Wreaks'  Day  School. 

St  Elizabeth's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Model^choolfor  Young  Ladies 

St  Eli£abetii'8  Convent 

English  and  French  Boarding 

and  Day  SchooL 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Church  Boarding  and  Day 

SchooL 

Mac  gregor  Hall 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies 
Family  Soh'l  for  Young  Ladies 
Dr.  Van  Norman's  Claaaioal 

School. 
English  and  French  Boarding 
and  Day  School 
English  and  French  School. . . 
English  and  French  School 

for  Young  Ladies. 

Gardner  Institute 

German-American    Institute 

for  Young  Ladies. 

Jackson  Institute 

Mme.  De  Valentia's  Institute . 

Mme.  O.  da  Silva's  School 

Mile.  Bostan's  School 

Miss  Burgess  School 

Mrs.  Bleeker's  School 

Primary,     Progressive,    and 

Finishing  School. 

Seabury  Seminary 

Academy  of  Sisters  of  Meroy . 

St  Patrick's  School 

Keble  School 

Home  Institute 

Charlotte  Institute  fbr  Yoang 

Ladies. 

Putnam  Seminarv 

Academy  of  the  Sfacrod  Heart. 

St  Xavicr's  Academy 

Bishopthorp 

Boarding  aud  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 

Believue  Ladies'  Instituto 

Academy  of  the  Assumption. 
Convent  of  the  Society  of  the 

Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Logan  Square  Seminary 

St  JosepVs  Academy 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary 

Wallace  Street  Seminary  for 

Young  Ladies. 
Catholic  Female  Seminary... 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Academy  of    Our  Lady  of 
Mercy. 


Baltimore.  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  I  ~ 


Greenfield, 

Sheffield,  Mass. 
Springfield,"' 


Sault   Ste.  Marie, 

Mich. 
Hokah,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  PauL  Minn. 
Holly  SpringB,MiM^ 
Ste.  Genevieve,  Ma 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
Elisabeth.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Citv,  N.  J. 
Madison,  ^.  J. 
Madison,  N.J. 
Hod  Bank.  N.J. 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn- N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Ehnir»,N.  Y. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Flushing.  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
NowbuTS,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York.  N.T. 

New  York,  N.T. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

New  Yoric.  N.  T. 
Eochester,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
'Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte,  K.C. 

Putnam.  Ohio. 
Salero,  Oreg. 
Beatty'a  P.^.,  P*. 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Germantown,  Pxu 

Mechanicsbarz,  Pm. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  " 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sharon  HUI,Pa. 
Newport  B.  I. 
CharlestOD.  &  O. 
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Name. 


Looation. 


Kame. 


Looation. 


Unuline  Instiinte 

Academy  of  Oar    Lady  of 

Mercy. 

St.  Stepben'a  School 

Academy  of  the  Tmma<^nlato 

Concepdon. 
Omvent  of    the    Inoamate 

Word. 

Franline  Academy 

Frsnline  Academy 

Convent  of    the    Inoaniate 

Word. 
Boarding  and  Select  School  of 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Yonig  LadieA. 
Enclish  and  French  School 

for  Young  Ladiea 
Park  Hill  Female  Seminary. . 

Pabt  UL—Sehools  /or  boyg 
and  girli. 


SoQthwood  Select  School 

Bentonville  High  School 

Baptist  Seminary 

Lutheran  High  School 

Methodist  High  School 

Napa  Seminary 

Vtfli^  Puhlic  School 

Frederica  High  School 

Georgetown  Academy 

Laurel  Academy 

Lewes  Academy 

Miltoo  Academy 

Sdgeworth  School 

Lue  Forest  Academy 

Fowler  Institute 

PnbUc  Graded  School 

High  School 

Hartford  Collegiate  Institute. 

Wetmore  Institute 

Csrlisle  Academy 

Fslmoath  Academy 

School  of  Parish  of  the  Good 

Shepherd. 

Christian  Academy 

Orphans' School 

Minerya  High  School 

NicholasTille  Academy 

Harrisborg  Academy 

Owen  High  School 

Sharpsburg  Male  and  Fenude 

Acaulemy. 
White  Haven  High  School     . 
Hebrew  Education  Society. . . 

Patten  Academy 

Chnrch  Hill  Academy 

Milton  Academy 

Hanover  Academy 

West  Schools 

Hale  High  School 

School  of  Observation 

German  Catholic  Academy. . 
Fiir  Lawn  Institute 


Cohimbhft,  a  C. 
Sumter,  &  C. 

Willington,  &  C. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Brownsville,  Tex. 

Laredo,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Victoria,  Tex. 

St  Albans,  Y  t 

Harrisonburg,  Ya. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tahleqnah,  Ind.Ter 


Talladega.  Ala. 
Bentonville,  Ark. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Fort  Smith.  Ark. 
Napa  City,  CaL 
YaUfdcOal. 
Frederica,  DeL 
Georgetown,  DeL 
Laurel,  DeL 
Lewes,  DeL 
MUton,DeL 
Chicago,  IlL 
Lake  Forest,  lU. 
Newark,  111. 
Yates  City,  DL 
Kokoma,  ind. 
Hartford,  Kans. 
Irving,  Kans. 
Carli^e,  Ky. 
Falmouth,  Ky. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Hnstonville,  Ky. 


Midway,  Ky. 
Owen  County,  Ky. 


Minerva,  Ky. 
Nicholasville 


re,Ky 


Owenton,  Ky. 
Sharpsburg,  Ky. 

White  Haven,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Patten,  Me. 
Church  Hill,  Md. 
PhilopolisP.O.,Md. 
Hanover,  Mass.] 
Marlboro',  Mass.  / 
Stow,  Masa 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Hokah,Minn. 
Jackson,  Minn. 


Select  School 

Grovelond  Seminary 

Crystal  Springs  Institute  . . . 

LajQgmton  Institute 

Van  Kensselaer  Academy. . . 

Summit  Institute 

Ingleside  Academy 

Mcue  and  Female  Seminary. 

Antrim  High  School 

Chester  Academy 

Dover  High  School 

Keeno  A<MMlemy 

Keene  High  Scbool 

Landoff  High  School 

McCoUom  Sistitute 

Rollingsford  High  School . . . 

Walpole  High  ^hool 

West  Jersey  Academy 

Ames  Academy 

Montioello  Academy 

Mt  Holly  Institute 

Oneida  Seminary 

Ovid  Union  School 

Palatine  Bridge  Union  School 

Bird's  Nest  Cottage  Home 
School. 

Mt  Pleasant  Academy 

Hartford  Academy 

Rock  Spring  Seminary 

HicksviUe  Academy 

Sylvan  High  School 

Kemersville  High  School. . . 

BloQmingburg  Academy 

Canton  Academy 

Delhi  Station  Grammar-School 
Harlem  Springs  Academy  . . . 

Plains  Seminary 

Andalusia  Institute 

Columbia  High  School 

LoUer  Academv 

Milnwood  Academy 

York  High  School 

Carolina  Female  Seminary. . . 

Moeheim  Institute 

Clear  Spring  Academy 

Public  F^  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

Orleans    County  Gnunmar- 
SchooL 

Academy 

New  Hampton  Institute 

Lamoille  Central  Academy  . . 

Morgan  Academy 

Westfield  Granunar-Scho6l. . . 

St  Mary's  Academy 

Lakeside  Seminary 

St  Joseph's  Academy 


Mankato,  ]lfinn. 
Wasiogo,  Minn. 
Crystal  Sp'gs,  Miss. 
Holly  Spiing8,Mis8. 
Hydebnrg,  Mo. 
MarshfieKl,  Ma 
Palmyra,  Ma 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Antrim.  N.  H. 
Chester,  N.  H. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Landafl;N.H. 
Mt  Vernon,  N.  H. 
RoUingaford,  N.  H. 
Walpole,  N.H.  •     ■ 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Ames,  N.  Y. 
MonticeUo,N.Y. 
MtHoUy,  N.J. 
Oneida,  N.Y, 
OvidTN.Y. 
PaUtine    Bridge, 

N.Y.  ^ 

Bhinebeck,N.Y. 

Sing  Sing,  N.Y. 
South     Hartford, 

N.Y. 
Dry  Ponds,  N.  0. 
Haysville.N.C. 
Jackson's  -Creek, 

N  C 
Keinorsville,  N.  0. 
Bloomingb'g,  Ohio. 
Canton,  Ohu». 
Delhi,  Ohia 
Harlem     Springs, 

Ohia 
Tnpper's  Plains, 

Andalusia,  Pa. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Hatboro',  Pa. 
Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
York,  Pa. 
Lexington     Court* 

House,  &  C. 
Mosh^im,  Tenn. 
Bheatown,  Tenn. 
Shelbyville,  Tenn. 
Burton,  Tex. 
Owensville.  Tex. 
San  Antomo,  Tex. 
Brownington,  Yt. 

Fairfax,  Vt 
Fairfax,  Vt 
Hyde  Park,  Vt. 
Morgan.  Yt 
Westfield,  Vt 
Charlestown.W.Vo. 
OconomowoaWio. 
Steihiooom,  wash. 
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Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Theodore  Hunter's  School 

Montgomery.  Ala 

Tuskeiree  Ala .  ....... 

Not  found. 

Tafikesee  Hish School ............. 

See  Park  High  Schoc^,  (identical.) 
Merged  in  Arkansas  College. 
Closed. 

Bates^Ue,  Ark 

Smilesburv  InBtitnte        

BatesvilloL  Ark 

'WAshineton  Hieh  School 

Bethesda brings,  Ark.. 
Oakland,  Cal.... 

Not  found. 

California  MiHtary  Academy 

Oakland  Hieh  School 

See  Table  VL 

Oakland,  Cal 

See  Table  VT 

Hartford  Public  High  School  ...... 

Hopkins  Grammar-School 

Hartford,  Conn 

See  Table  YL 

New  Haven;  Conn 

New.  London,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

See  Table  VL 

Bartlett  Hizh  School 

See BuckleySchool,  (IdentieaL) 
See  Table  vL 

Norwich  Free  Aoademy 

Stamford  Institate  for  Boys 

Connecticut  Literary  Insututioii. . . 
Woodstock  Aoademy 

Stamford,  Conn 

See  Stamford  MiUtaiy  Inst,  (identicaL) 
See  Table  VL 

SufiBeld,  Conn 

Woodstock,  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del 

ClilcagoTlll ! 

See  Table  VI. 

Taylor  and  Jackson's  Academy .... 
G-raham  Remiaarv x ..... . . . . , 

See  Delaware  Inatititte,  a^entloaL) 
Not  found.     * 

Chicago  Academy 

Xngliah  and  Classical  School 

Palmer's  Academy -. 

Chicago,  HI 

Not  foundr 

Chicago,  HI 

Not  found. 

Chicago,  HI 

Not  found. 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

ChioMO.Hl 

See  Table  VTL 

1CiHn<r  TTnivftraitv  . 

KuOTcvUie  HI 

Name  changed  to  St  Mary's  Scbooi 
Closed. 

Chrisoan  Brothers*  Academy 

Ooarga  Tpstitnte  - ,-x r 

La  Salle,  HI 

Onarga,Ill 

Closed. 

St  iSry's  Academic  Institute 

Addison  CoUegiate  Institute 

Seminary  of  the  Assumption 

St  Teresa's  Aoademv        . 

St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods, 

Ind. 
Irving,  Iowa ............ 

See  Table  Vn. 
Not  found. 

Topeka,  Kans ,...,, 

Closed. 

C\nni:nra\tk  "KTv 

Not  found. 

Bethlehem  Aoademy 

Eliaabethto  wn,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Auburn,  Me 

See  Table  VL 

St.  Simeon's  Academy 

Declines  answering. 
See  Table  VL 

Auburn  High  SchooK 

Kichol's  Latin  School... 

Lewlston  Me   ...... .... 

See  Table  VL- 

Maine  Central  Institute 

Plttofleld,  Me 

See  Table  VT. 

Franklin  Family  School 

Topsham,  Me 

See  Table  VL 

Waterville  Classical  Institute 

WatervUie  Me 

See  Table  VL 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Washington  Academy 

Baltimore,  Md 

See  Table  VII. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Not  found. 

Cambridge  Female  SemiuMy 

Bockville  Aoademy 

Cambridge,  Md    

Rookvllle,Md 

See  Table  VIL 
See  Table  VL 

Shrewsbury  Academy 

Shrewsbury,  Md 

Andover  Mass 

Closed. 

Phillips  Academy 

See  Table  VL 

Chauncey  Hall  School 

See  Table  VI. 

Bridge  water  Academy 

Bridgewater,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Concord,  Mass ■ 

East  Hampton,  Mass. . . . 
Groton,  Mass 

See  TaUe  VI. 

Cambridge  High  School 

See  Table  VL 

Concord  High  School 

See  Table  VL 

Williston  Seminary 

See  Table  VL 

Lawrence  Academy 

See  Tabhs  VL 

Lancai»t6r Acad«TOy  i,,^,,.,^,,^,--.-^ 

Lancaster.  Mass 

MonsoUfMaas  

Closed. 

Monson  Ac4id«fnv  ."! ,, ^-. 

See  Table  VL 

Oakland  Hall  School 

Noedham,  Mass 

Closed. 

West  Newton  English  and  Clasai. 

cal  School. 
Warren  Academy    

West  Newton, Mass  .... 
Wobnm,  Mass 

See  Table  VL 
See  Table  VI. 

Worcester  Academv 

Worcester,  Mass 

Hancock  Mich 

See  Table  VL 

ConvMitof  the  Saorod  Heart 

Closed. 

Hope  Colleee 

HoUand  City,  Mich 

Hokah,  Minn 

See  Table  VT. 

Convent  ofthe  Blessed  Saoiament. . 

See  Hokah  ConveBt  (idend««L) 

See  School  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  (tdm- 

tical.) 
Closed. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 

Mankato,Minn 

Academy  ofthe  Sisters  of  St  Joseph 
German  Catholic  School 

Mendota,Minn 

StPaulTMinn 

See  Ajsnmption  School  (identical.)  ,^ 
See  St  Paul's  Home  School  (identteaL) 
See  Yazoo  Seminary  for  Girls. 
Closed. 

Mrs.  Brown's  School 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Female  Seminarv 

Yazoo  Miss      

CassTille  Institute 

Cas8vllle,Mo 

Woodland  School 

Jefferaon  City,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Pleasant  Hope,  Mo 

New  London,  Mo 

Bath.N.H 

Closed. 

Female  Seminary 

Cloeed. 

Institute  of  the  Holy  Innocents 

High  School 

See  St  Peter's  Bohool,  (identicaL) 
Suspended. 

Is  now  public  gradedf sebooL 
See  Table  VT. 

Male  and  Female  Accidemy 

Bath  Academy 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

Meriden.N.H 

New  London  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institute. 
St  Paul'w  School 

New  London, N.H 

8tPaul,N.H 

Burlington,  N.J 

Hightstown.N.J 

AneeliGa.N.Y 

See  Table  VL 
Not  found. 

StMary'sHoll 

See  Table  VH. 

Peddle  Institute 

See  Table  VL 

Angelica  Academy 

Closed. 

Black  River  Conference  Seminary  . 

Claverack  Academy  and  Hudson 

River  Institute. 
Central  New  York  Conferenoe  Sem- 

Antwerp, NtY..... 

See  Northern  Now  York  Conftnnee 

Chiverack,  N.  Y 

Seroinaty^ldentloaL) 
See  Table  vi. 

Casenovia,  N.  Y 

See  Ca«enovia   Seminaiy,  TiWe  VI, 
(identiaa.) 

inary. 
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Name. 


Location. 


Kemarks. 


Port  Edward  CoUesiate  Institate. 
Grammar-Sohool  of  Madiaon  Uni- 

Toraity. 
Ithaca  Academy 


Clinton  Grammor-Sohool 

Fairfield  Seminary 

St  Joseph's  Literary  InatitotLon. 

Kineston  Academy 

Antnon  Gram  mar*  School 


Columbia  Grammar-School 

University  Grammar*School 

East  Genesee  Conference  Seminary 

Schenectady  IJDion  School 

Seneca  Falls  High  School :.... 

St.  John's  School : 

"Webster  Academy 

ChiokerinK  Classical  and  Soientiflc 

Institute. 
Cnrran  &  Kohn's  Boys'  Academy. . 

Mt  Pleasant  Academy 

Xlnffsville  Academy , 

Central  Ohio  County  Seminary — 

Third  Street  Seminary 

Chambersbarg  Academy 

Wyoming  Seminary 

Academy  and  Graded  School 

Nasareth  Hall 

Hallow^  Select  High  School 

St.  Joaeph's  Academy 

Classical  Academy 

Providence  Conference  Seminary. . . 


Lapham  Instltnte . , 
Bedford] 


1  Male  and  Female  Seminary. 

CastletoD  Seminary 

Burr  dt  Burton  Seminary 

Lydon  Graded  Sohod 


Oreen  Mountain  Institate  . . . 
West  Bandolph  Academy. . . . 
Preston  and  Ohio  Instltnte  . . 
Montgomery  Male  Academy. 

Danvflle  Male  Academy 

Masonic  School . 


Milwaukee  Acadony 

Select  School  for  Young  Ladiee, 
(Mrs.  S.  M.  McDonald.) 

DeBeauUen  Institute 

The  Misses  Wotherspoons*  School. . 


Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.. 
Hamilton^N.T 


Ithaca, N.Y  ... 
Clinton,  N.T.. 
Fairfield,  N.Y. 
Jackson,  K.  Y  . 


Kingston,  N.Y  .... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... 

Ovid,N.Y 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  . 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y  . 
Sing  Sing,  N.Y.... 

Webster,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kingston,  Ohio 

Kingsville,  Ohio 

Maumee  City,  Ohio . . 
SteubeuTille, Ohio  .... 

Chambersbnrg,  Pa 

Kingston,  Pa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

NaEaretD,Pa 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa 

PottsvilIe,Pa , 

Reading,  Pa 

East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

North  Scitnate,  R.  I. . 

Shelbyvllle,  Tenn 

Castieton,Vt 

Manchester,  Vt 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 


Waterbury  Center,  Vt . 

West  Randolph,  Vt 

Blaokaburg,  Y  a 

Christiansbnrg,  Va 

Danville,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Milwankee,  Wis 

Georgetown,  D.  C  


Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


See  Table  VL 

See  Colgate  Academy,  Table  VI,  (iden- 
tical.) 
0£vi>  Tihlft  V 1 

See  Rural  High  School,  (identical.) 
See  Fairfield  Academy,  (identioaL) 
Closed. 
See  Table  VL 
See  Table  VL 
See  Table  VL 
See  Table  VL 
Closed. 
See  Table  VL 
Closed. 
See  Table  VL 
Gives  no  statistioa. 
See  Table  VL 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

See  Table  VL 

See  Table  VL 

Closed. 

See  Table  VL 

See  Table  VL 

A  parish  schooL 

CkMcd. 

See  East  Greenwich  Academy,  Table 

VL  (identioaL)  « 

See  Table  VL 
Nowpublic  free  schooL 
See  Table  VL 
See  Table  VL 
See  St  Johnsbury  graded  schooL  (iden* 

tical.) 
See  Table  VL 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Merged  in  public  schools. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
See  Table  VL 
Not  fbond. 

Closed. 
Not  found. 
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Table  TEL.-^Memoranda, 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

East  Alabama  Female  College 

Todkegeo  Female  College 

Tnskegee,  Ala - 

Closed. 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

See  Alabama  Conferenoe  Female  Cd 

Female  College  of  the  Paciflo 

Cnthbert  Fenukle  Colleire 

Oakland,  Cal 

^I^(ld«.tIc.L) 

Cnthbert.  Ga 

See  Andrew  Female  College.  (identiesL) 
Closed. 

Marietta  Female  College         

Marietta,  Ga 

Maior  Female  (JoJlftffo-  ,,,,,^-^^.,-. 

Bioomington,  HI 

'Rvfl.natviTi.  Xll 

Closed. 

Evanston  College  for  Ladies 

Qninc V  Female  Seminar 

Name  changed  to  TTomon's  College  of 
the  Northwest  University,  Jttne,l873. 
See  Table  V. 

Qoinoy,  111 

Episcopal  Female  Seminary 

IWichiimn  Female  Colleire 

Topeka,  Kons 

See  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Betbaoj. 

(IdenticaL) 
Closed. 

Lansing,  Mich 

"Wolls  College 

Aurora,  N.  X... 

See  Table  VIIL 

Elmira  Female  College 

Elmira,  N.Y 

See  Table  VUL 

Tn^ham  TTniversitv 

LeKov.  N.  Y 

See  Table  vm. 

Sutgers  Female  College 

Convent  of  NotreDame  dee  Vlctoires. 
Yassar  College 

NeiT  York,  N.  Y 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

Poughkoepsie,  N.  Y 

State8ville.N.C 

See  Table  VIIL 
See  Table  V. 
See  Table  YTEL 

(^?»cord  Female  College .  r^  - .... ... 

Closed. 

Sasqnehanna  Female  College 

Jonesboro'  Female  College 

Staunton  Baptist  Female  Institute. 

Selin's  Grove,  Pa 

Jonesboro',  Tenn 

BtftUntO",  Vft  , ^ 

Changed  into  a  normal  sohooL    See 

Table  HL 
Closed. 
Closed. 
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Name. 

Location. 

Name. 

Location. 

La  Grange  CoUef^e ^  — 

Petalama  College 

La  Grange,  Ala 

Petaluma,Cal 

San  RaCoel, Cal  .... 
Washington    Cor- 
ners, CaL 

Montpelier.  Ga 

Codar  Rapids,  Iowa 
New  Orleans,  La... 

Si.  Michael,  La.... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Emmittebarg.  Md. . 

Plkeevllle.Md 

Centre  Hill,  Miae.. 

Shaw  University .* 

Jefferson  College* 

HoUy  Springs.  Mi.HS. 
Washington,  MifiH. 
Kidder,  Mo. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Fordham,  N.  Y. 

San  Rafael  College 

Thayer  College 

Martin  Luther  College 

St.  John's  College* 

Chriat's  College 

Harlem  Springs  College 

St.  Loois  College 

Harlem    Springs, 

Ohio.                 * 
Louisville,  Ohio. 

Parsons  College* 

Coooeptlon.* 
Jefferson  College. 

Oregon  State  University .... 

Philomath  College  ...., 

Maimonidea  Colleire    .  .. 

Eocene  City.  Orcg. 
Pbilomatb,  Oreg. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Knoxville.  Teau. 
Nashville,  "'enn 

Loyola  College* - 

Mtl  St.  Mary's  CoUege 

Borromoo  College 

Knoxville  Universityt 

Franklin  College 

tiemple-Broaddus  College  .... 

St.  MoJry's  College 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

*  Known  to  be  Ip  existence. 


tNot  yet  organize  d. 


MEMORANDA. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

McKenzift  College  .............. 

BatMvine,  Ark 

Closed. 

Union  College   T. 

San  Francisco  Cal     .     . 

Not  in  existence. 

Sonoma  College ■■•.. 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Charter  withdrawn  ^nd  ooUege  closed 

in  1879. 
Suspended  in  1873. 
Suspended  in  187a 
Closed. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

St.  Aloy^ns  College 

East  St.  Louis,  ni 

Freeport,  lU  r. 

Freeport  College 

Mendota  CoU©^ 

Mendota  lU    . 

Closed  in  1870,  to  be  re-opened  in  1874. 
See  Table  V. 

Qnincy  College 

Qnincy  lU i. 

Jubilee  College 

Robin's  Noet,  HI 

See  Table  X. 

St.  Patrick's  College 

Ttumn,  PI  „„,,,_,,..„„. 

Merged  in  the  College  of  the  Sacred 

Heart  of  Je^us. 
Suspended  indefinitely. 
Closed. 

Donkard  Collese 

Bourbon,  Ind 

Siem  CoUege  !!:.:•...::.::.:. 

Bourbon.  Ind        ..... 

Brookville  College 

Brookvillo,  Tnd 

Closed. 

Howard  College 

Kokoma,  Ind 

Su&pended  in  1873. 

Changed  into  Northern  Indiana  Normal 

School,  see  Table  lU. 
Suspended  in  18^3. 
See  Table  V. 

Valparaiso  College 

Valparaiso,  Ind *. . . 

Griswold  CoUege 

Havonportt, Iowa ........... 

Fairfield  College 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Augusta  College 

AugUHta,  Kentucky 

Baldwin,  La 

Closed. 

Thomson  University 

Merged  in  New  Orleans  Univeraitv. 
Merged  in  a  maloK  and  female  .bcIiCK>l  in 

TemporarUy  suspended. 
Closed. 

Mt  Lebanon  Unlvorsity 

Calvert  College 

Mt.  Lebanon,  La -. 

New  Windsor,  Md 

CoUege  dr  St.ThiUp  N6ri 

Detroit.  Mich 

Oakland,  Miss 

Memd  in  Alcorn  University,  gee  Table 
See  Table  IX. 

Alcorn  University  

Jackson,  Miss 

Jeffbrson  City  College 

Johnson  Male  and  FemaleCoUege 
Bethel  CoUege .;. 

Jefferson,  City.  Mo 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Changed  to  Ingleeide  Female  Seminary, 

see  Table  VIL 
See  Table  V. 

PiUmyra,  Mo 

St.  Charles  College 

St  Charles,  Mo 

FontaneUe,  Nobr 

Suspended. 
Not  in  existence. 

St.  Louis  College..... 

NewYork,'N.Y 

St.  Joseph's  C<3lege 

Rhlnecliff,  N.  Y 

Closed. 

Ohir  CoUege 

IredeU  County,  N.  C 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Closed  and  merged  In  an  academy. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

Miami  University 

Oi'egon  College 

Oregon  City,  Or^ 

Avery  College 

AUegheny  City,  Pa 

Andalusia,  Pa 

See  Table  V. 

AndiUuaia  CfeUege 

Moravian  CoUej^ 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

See  Table  X. 

Lebl^  University 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Jonesboro',  Tenn  .......... 

See  Table  IX. 

Jonesboro'  College  

Not  in  existence^. 

Tirginia  iCUtary  Lnstitute 

St.  John's  College 

Lexington.  Va 

See  Table  IX. 

Norfoflc,  Va 

See  Table  X. 

St.  Vincent's  C<mege - 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

See  Table  V. 

Waylaud  University 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis 

Closed  as  such.     Continued  as  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  Chicago  Uuiver- 
aity,  see  Table  VL 

See  Table  V. 

CarroU  College 

Waukesha,  Wis 

SanU  F6  University 

Santa  F6  N.  Mex    

Closed. 
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TiUJLE  XIII.— Part  1.— ( Universities,  coll 


geSytf-cy—Degreea  conferred  in  1873  hy  utUteniHetj 

[The  following  are  the  c^lanations  of  abbreviations  nsed  in  this  table :  L.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Letters; 
of  Liberal  Art^s;  M.  E.  L.,  Mistress  of  English  Literature;  M.  L.  L.,  Mistress  of  Liberal  Learning; 
M.,  Master  of  Science ;  B.  C.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering ;  C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer;  B.  Agr.,  Bacfie 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer;  D.  E.,  Dynamic  Engineer;  B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Architecture;  M.  8c~ 
Ph.  B..  Bachelor  of  Philosophy ;  Ph.  I>.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ;  Mus.  B..  Bachelor  of  Mnaic ;  Mu«.D., 
M.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine ;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.  T^.  M.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine ;  LL.  B., 


Note.— 0  shows  that  no 

degrees  were  con 

InfltltutionB  imd  loi^lioiia. 
1 

AU.  CLASS  Kf  1                  lirrTEttB. 

tcEecou 

AUdegreefl. 

ABt 

A.M. 

SclE 

, 

S 

I. 

i 

.3 

3 

5 

1 

1 

c 

q  ' 

1 

3 

B 

4  1     5 

fl 

7 

9 

i 

li 

1 

Agrtoultural  and  Mechanical  CoU.,  Auburn,  Ala 

Southern  University,  Greensboro',  Ala 

Howard  College,  Marion,  Ala 

8 

12 
4 
0 
6 
2 
3 

72 
3 
6 

15 
5 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 

34 
65 
235 
3 
37 
62 
23 

o7 

•    ^2 

3 
2 
4 

3 

3 

4 

Spring  Hill  College  near  Mobile,  AUi 

5 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala 

0 
0 

T.:.. 

6 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala ...... 

Cane  Hill  College,  BoonBboro',Ark        -.   . 

1 

31 

7 

3 
3 

fi 

St.  John's  Coll.  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark  . . 
Missionary  College  of  8u  Augustihe.  BeniciA,Cal 
University  of  California,  Oakland,  Cal 

0 



9 

3' 

e 

10 

0 

4 
2 
2 

11 

St.  Iguatias  College.  San  Francisco,  Cal .  

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

1 
1 

12 

3 

la 

University  College,  San  Fninoisco,  Cal 

Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

14 

• 

1 
1 

4 

ir> 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

Coll.  of  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Santa  Inez,  Ca) . 

Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santji  Kosa,  Cal 

( California  College,  Vacaville,  Cal 

3 

.i::::: 

16 

0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
9 
13 
0 
2 
5 

17 

1 

3 

1  .. 

Iri 

1 

19 

Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  Cal 

20 

Tiinity  College,  Hardbrd.  Conn 

17 
34 
112 

15 
31 
43 

"4 
9 

2 

21 

Wesle van  Umversi^,  Middletown,  Conn 

Yale  College,  New  Haven  Conn 

22 

2;t 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del 

Je: 

24 
25 
26 

Georgetown  University,  Georgetown,  D.  C 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  0 

H  oward  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  D.  C 

11 
2 
8 

3 
1 

1 

1 

... 

28 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
University  of  the  State  oiGeorgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

3 
61 

0 

4 

4 
30 
22 

5 
14 

0 
19 

0 
26 

1 

13 
68 

0 

6 
10 

I 

12 
87 

0 

3 
33 

29 

4 

.... 

i 

30 

0 
3 
3 
6 

31 

Bowdon  College,  Bowdon,  Ga 

2 

3 

4 
6 

3 
3 
3 

1 

32 

Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga - 

33 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga 

24 
7 
3 
5 

* 

34 

Abingdon  College,  Abingdon,  III 

15 

35 

Shurtieft' College,  Alton,  ni 

3 
3 

0 

4 
0 
7 
0 

3 
5 

3 

36 
37 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington.  III. 
St.  Viator's  College,  Bourbonnais  Grove,  HI  . . . 
Blackburn  University,  Carlinville,  HI 

4| 

:tH 

5 

4 

•i 

39 

Carthago  College,  Carthage,  HI 

40 

Chicago  University,  Chicago,  HI 

14 

3 

1 

41 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  HI 

1 

1 

42 

Eureka  College,  Eureka.  Hi 

3 
13 

^ 

43 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III 

Northern  Hlinois  College,  Fulton,  111 

1 
0 

1 

0 

6 

44 

45 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  III 

3 

3 

2 
3 

l| 

46 

Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  HI 

: i 

47 

Hlinois  Agricultural  College,  Irvington,  HI 

Hlinois  College,  Jacksonville,  HI 

48 

1 

4 

3 
5 

3 
6 

"i 

7 
9 

49 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon.  Ill 

50 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  HI 

51 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  HI 

39 
3 
0 

2 

15 
1 

30 

.... . 

1 

52 

Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  HI. . .  

Augustana  College,  Paxton,  HI 

1  .....1 

53 

ol 

1. 

1 
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oollegeSf  scieA^f/lc  and  other  profeaHonal  BoKooUy  and  hy  BdkOoU  far  the  ev^^erior  instruo 
tv€>men. 

^  B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts ;  B  L.  A.,  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Arts ;  M.  L.  A.,  Mistress 
A..  L.,  Laureate  of  Arts ;  L.  C,  Laureate  of  Arts ;  A.  S.,  Sister  of  Arts ;  Sa  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science :  Sc. 
loT  of  Agriculture ;  B.  M.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Bngineering;  M.  £..  Mining  Engineer;  C.  &  M.  E., 
Alistress  of  Science :  B.  Sc..  Mistress  of  Science ;  li.  Sc.^Laureate  of  Science ;  D.  So.  JDoctor  of  Science ; 
X>octor  of  Music ;  Mis.  Mus.,  Mistress  of  Music;  D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  D.  D.,  I>octor  of  Divinity , 
Sachelor  of  Laws ;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  D.  C.  L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.] 


forred; 

.... 

indicates  none  returned. 

8CIK.NCK. 

pEllLOaOl'UT. 

AllT. 

06T. 

KKDICl^IE. 

I*4W. 

Sc  M. 

p4 

i 

z 

a 

13 



< 
£ 

o 

s 

M 

14 

« 
1 
1 

15 

Pi 
Hi 

Ph.  a 

PI1.D. 

i 

i 

S 

a 

p 

i 

1£4 

1 

0 

f4 

1 
37 

1 

05 

1 

g 

4 

1 

i4 

1 

1 

^ 

Id 

-A 

V 

17 

E 
1 

a 

IB 

i 
s 

M 

10 

o 

D 

20 

1 

M 
^1 

s 
S 

2f^ 

1 

'A 

11 

1      1 
i 

30 

ai 

3^ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

66 

3 

4 

a 

1 

2 

6 

1 

, 

7 

... 

... 

.... 

1 



R 

9 

MO 

10 

11 

1 

12 

1 

3 

13 

13 

.      J 

14 

15 

Iff 

1 

17 

18 

1 

19 
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5 
1 

2 

20 

1 

1 

21 

« 

2 

99... . 

...1 
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... 

21 

3 

15 

3 

22 

23 

23 
44 
IG 

1 
3 

24 

..-•. 



10 
5 

25 

...... 

20 

""I""" 

27 

28 

5 

615 

IS 

99 

30 

::::::::: 

1 

31 

3 

32 

33 

34 

1 

35 

2 

36 

:::::::: 

37 

1 

3 

3 

38 

....1  .. 

::::::: 

.... 

39 

2 

10 

2 

40 

j 

41 

' 

5 

42 

1 

'K 

41 

43 

1 

44 

■:::i:::: 

::::::. 

45 

1 

441 

...j ... 

1 

47 

2 

48 

5 

2 

49 

50 
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2 

51 

52 

1 
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Table  Xm.— Pakt  1.— ( I7mterrt««,  colleges,  #0.) — Degrea 


LiBtitatioiui  uid  locattaTiftr 

ALttCttABSW^ 

unrriuts. 

- 

AU  AegF0is^ 

P9 

1 

p 

4 

A.B. 

A.U.  ' 

Sc.fi. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

a 

t 

a 

a 

s 

a 

7 

i 

D 

8 

% 

# 

1 

Q    .     3 

•  1" 

54 

St.  JoseDh'a  Colleue  Tentanolia  111 

o|        0 

1 

an 

College  of  the  Saci-cd  Ucart  of  Jesut),  Kuma,  111 . 
Westneld  College,  Westticld  111   

aa 

5           0|.... 
100!       06!!!"! 

1 
8 
12 
19 

^;::::. 

8< 

3 

57 

58 

Wheaton  CoUego.  WLoaton,  111 

Indiana  Universitv,  Bloomiugton,  Ind 

"i 

— 

5R 

Wabash  College,  Orawtbrdsville,  Ind 

2-^! 

0,          0 
0!         0 

60 

Concordia  Coife*^  Fort  Wa\Ti©'ln(i 

61 

Fort  Wavne  CoDese.  Fort  Wavno  Ind 

• 

68 

Fmnldtn  f!rtllf»frp  Fruntlin  Tntl 

3 

1 
13 

63 
64 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencaatle,  Ind. . 
Hanover  College,  TTnnover  Ind 

42 
10 
6 

11 
3 
5 

14 
14 
S 

19 

12 

*6 

ii  ..*.... 
« 

6[ 

65 

Hanaville  University,  HaritsviUe,  Iiid 

opolis,  Ind 

66 

5 
2 

1 

4 
4 

1 

67 

Union  ChriHtiAii  CollAgn,  M^r^nn,  Ind  r . 

0 
3 

2 
0 

1 

^ 

41 

68 
69 

Moore's  Hill  College,  fioore's  Hill,  Ind 

University  of  Notre  Dame   du  Lac,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind 

2 

3 

1 

1 

70 

Karlham  QnllAgn  Rio^m'^nd,  Ind      ,   . .    -,--,-- 

9 

1 

71 

Bidceville  Colleee.  Ridirevilie  Ind 

791 

St.  Meinrad's  College,  ^  Meinrad,  Ind 

73 

Iowa  State  Agricnltaral  College,  Ames,  Iowa.. 

Burlington  University,  Burlington,  Iowa 

Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa 

15 
0 
7 
5 

t 

15 

74 

6 
0 

75 

7 
3 

76 

Norwegian  LnUier  College,  Deoorah,  Iowa 

Unner  Iowa  Universitv.  Favetteu  Iowa 

.... 

1 

77 

4| 

78 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

3 

2 

1 

79 

Humboldt  Col]€»ge,  HumboldL  Iowa 

80 
81 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Lidianola,  Iowa. . . 

Iowa  State  University,  lowik  City,  Iowa 

German  College^Mt.  Pleasan^  Iowa 

13 
105 
0 
82 
15 

0 
3 
0 
5 
3 

1 
16 

.... 

5 

89 

83 
84 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

4 
3 

10 

8 
2 

6 

i 

85 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

86 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  PeUa^  Iowa 

Whi^YAr  College  Salem,  Iowa 

2 
10 
8 
0 
3 
4 
4 

3 

. 

87 

0 
0 
0 

w'  :::: 

88 

Tabor  Colieget^abor,  Iowa 

7 

1 

89 

Rf.  BATiAdict^  CollAgA,  Kans  

00 

Baker  Uiilvfir»itv.  'Rft^darln  CAtv.  TCann  . .  _    

8 

1 
3 

1 

01 

TTiffMMld  Univ*r«itv.  TTiaWand.  fCana.  ,„.,.,. 

3 
0 

8 

ra 

StAtn  U»^ivfirMity,  liwrcince,  Kans 

03 

T>ane  UnivArsitv-'lieoomntiori.  Kans 

04 

tran,  Kmis     

4 

0 
0 
8 
29 
3 
4 

13 

7 

8 



a 

05 

Wiuilihnm  Unlvftraifv  TniMlrA.  TCtma . 

0 
0 

06 

Rtu  Mftry'a  rnllfiffA.  f^f^  MaiT'fl.  KanS 

07 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky 

3 
15 
3 

4 

11 
3 

08 

Centre  Collece.  Danville.  Kv 

6 
1 
0 

8 
0 

7 

1 

00 

Cecilian  Colfege.  Blizabethtown.  Kv 

100 

Eminence  College,  Eminence,  Ky 

Kentucky;  MiUtary  Institute,  Farmdale  Post- 
Offloe,Ky 

101 

1 

.... 

1 

109 

Georgetown  College.  Georsetown.  Kv  ......... 

4 

103 

Warrendfue  Collefre.  Georretiown  Kv 

104 

Kentnckv  UnivAmifv.  T^xinfrton  Kv.           .    . 

S5 
1 
0 

4 

1 

105 

Concord  College,  New  Libertv,  Ky 

1 

...... 

106 

Bethel  Colletre.  Knsaellville  Kv 

0 

107 

St  Mary's  CoUege,  St.  Mary's.Ky" .'.'....'".  .".".'.* 

108 
109 

Louisiana  StatetTniversity,  BAton  Bouge,  La. . 
SL  Charles  Collet  Grand  CAtean.  La 

63 

0 

4 

1 

.... 

3 

110 

Cent«nttry  College  of  Louisiana,  Jackson,  La. . . 
Leland  Umversity,  New  Orleans,  La 

i 

0 

1 

ol 

1 

1 

111 

.... 

a  Includes  four  lumoinry  degrees  in  medioinew 
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conferred  in  1873  hf  universitieef  coUeges,  4*c. — CoDtiuaed. 
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i3 
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1 
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m 
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31 

\ 
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/ 
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A 

1 

a 

>. 

1 
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18 

1» 

M 

*i 
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33 
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U5 
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56 
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48 
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25 

2 
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58 
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60 
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" 
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61 

.... 

S 
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1 
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62 

1 

3 

.... 

63 

....! 

2 

2 

.... 

64 
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65 

56 

66 
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67 

1 
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1 
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68 

2 

2 



69 
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70 
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72 
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73 

k 
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74 
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75 

* 
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. ... 
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77 
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1 

1 
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78 
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79 
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. .. . 
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80 
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3 

. .. . 

. .. . 
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631 
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1 
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81 

82 

a 
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. ... 

. . . . 

1 

. .. . 
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3 

1 

.... 

83 

..." 
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84 
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. ... 
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. ... 

.  - .. 
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. . . . 

. ... 

85 

... 
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.  •-. 
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86 

. ... 
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. ... 
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... . 
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87 
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Table  XIII. -Part  ^—{UnivenUieBt  ooUegcs,  #c)— 


« 

ImtimtloTLi  find  locations. 

ArxriiA^ga. 

iocfcex. 

AUdiigroea. 

p4 
»5 

A.B. 

i.M, 

3«^& 

B 
1 

a 

j 

1 
4 

i 

B 

1 

♦5 

1 

1 

3 

B 

4 

s 

fi 

7 

8 

ft 

i  ^* 

lis 

Kl'W  tJrlt'dfia  tl  ulTtfrslty,  Ifaw  OtIhuib,  La , 

Striiiebt  UuivoTaity,  New  OrloiusA,  La  . . . .  . .  - . 

0 
4 

0 

in 

1 

8 

114 

11% 

Btiirilolii  Celtic gti  Eriuijiwick,  Me , !, , . 

71 

1 

13 

e 
s 
1 

40 
IS 

iV 
14 

:'"i 

3 

z: 

ii@ 

liAiOS  iJollt'lft'  Lil*Wl#tiH(    Mcv          ^        ^^^. ...... 

4 

.... 

117 

Jlftuin  sue*  Collect'  t>f  Ap1(?tiltttral  *nd  Mo- 

118 

Colbv  C ni veral tr  "Wnttirvi  1 1  &  Mo ...^... 

s 

3 

.... 

10 
9 
5 
I 

3 

1 

119 

St^  JijIiq'h  C*ilTrjr*\  AuaMpolis,  Md . . , 

Kock  11  HI  r,,5i-^H.  KlIiMttCity.Md... 

1 

Mil 

1 

1* 

1^1 

0 

.... 

122 

KLChAtloa  Culk'^Jii.   Mil 

121 
194 

Frederit^k  Colli  to,  Md. ...,...,.. ..,..=  .,,. 

Mt,  St  Ckiuent  M  CijIU^tfUi  Md. 

.... 

.... 

— 

l*?f^ 

WtMit*?ni  Murj'latid  thiTu*;;^.  WostinlnBtor.  Md. 
Aiiiht^fKi  CoUf^^*\  A ifjhflrrtij,  M*ft»  ............... 

It 

13 
0 

w 

14 
mi 

94 

10 

le 
11 

u 

0 
10 
15 

0 
13 

3 
34 

3 

! 

T 
0 

SO 
4 
9 

1 

'"• 

s 

54 

1^ 

IS 

4 

""ii 

...I.  t. 

m 

MttJWwicbiiFnitfj*  Aj^ili-alfl  Coll.,  AtiilierMt,  Mam. 

V'ri 

0 

129 
liU 

liinsiou  Uiii¥Gr*i5l.j|. BojitiNi, Mftiu*. .............. 

:NT  :i  r<r<i  I  }niH«t  U  lJt)4 1  of  Tt'cimulogy ,IkwtoiL,  Maw 
IJ  w r \- ill < I  LTni vefrii t  v ,  *  ■  ambrldg^Mjiaii ,.,.,.*,. 

i      ^ 

. -**.. 

m 

13 
10 

H'^? 

TufTii  ( .'iilk*jj(\  ^^  il  r.  4  tl .  M  Jisa  ^ , 

tTI 

AViilmaiJi  Cnllei:!'  WiiluiLiiMUiwa,  Masa. 

13 
0 



s 

1 

■ 

i;u 

Calk^t>  of  thiM  UhAv  Cnjfe*,  Worcester,  Mima  , ,, 
Wtirc^yitei*,  MfLNH .  ^  ,.*...♦... 

135 

*—»,.* 

11^ 

AdrfHU  CuUi*i;t5  Adiiitu^  Micb . *., 

0 

g 

3 

s 

0 

.... 

% 

s 

.... 

i:n 

Albion  Collunts  Albion,  Mkh  .,,.........„.,.. 

138 

13^1 

UniTcrsity  of  Mit^liiaaui^  Ann  Ar\«3rr,  Mioh..... 
imMftl£»  Cdleetv  Ilillmlak\  Mlcb 



40 
10 
0 

.... 

1^ 

-.-*.* 

nn 

Hupo Golliqge, Biilland  Cltv,  Mit!b,,***...,,.*,i. 

141 

K4UiltaA<«o  Cf^lbi;'' ,  Kul  suuuzm},  Mioh .......... 

Mlcbfgan  J^tnt*?  Atirleult  I  Coll.,  LrtDBing.  Midh. 
OliTotOaij  '1.  tYlivi  t.Midi 

....^ 

' 

•..■-*i 

14^ 

4 

l^Iin 

14^1 

0 
0 
0 

,... 

1 

a 

.... 

144 

UtilTersit^  m  M  lUM^utn,  Mintienirt>U%Mljm... 
Crtflef  <Mi  r      '             .  [  )iili.  lil^  Slinn , . ...... 

llfi 

1 

i4n 

St,  Jtihli  .-.                        ' ( i»H( ■  jdi,  M  infl  .*,.,',»,*..* 

5 

3 

13 
9 

i 

ti? 

Mlflskaif  i                      linUni,  MiBft........  ...... 

1 

c 
t 

<^ 

« 

0 

s 
Itt 

0 

*"* 

14^ 

FoiA  Chriittijiu  diUi'^Tis  Pfwa  CbrkOftn,  MkB  . . , 
JdatlUtm  CriUwjfp,  ^Larua,  MiM ......... *  ^  ^ , 

14]l 

IflO 

151 

Tou  gjiiou  I7ni VHTfli  tj%  TaugnloQ,  Miai . . 

1!?^ 

ChrfatiiLU  TJaivefilljtCAatm),  I^D>,..*...««.^., 

:;r 

i 

4 

10 

1 

a 

i 
.... 

1 

' "   « 

....»» 
.-.,,. 

mi 
1M 

St  Viac^afa  OoUpep,  Cape  GlFiurdenn,  Mo  ,  *  *, , 
McOtt* CoUeat'  f'^ni^r  MoiiDd,Mci 

3 
I 

1KV 

TJniT.  of  th«*  SiiLti  i>i  ^liy^imrt.ColojiibiA,  Mo, ., 

Ceiltr jvl  Coll  i^^v .  V^;  i  ^/ 1  t  L  L' .  -M  0 ,..,,.,.. 

Wtj»tiuiLit>ti  r  i;.,i;.  J.  .  I'lilUtn,  Mo .....,, 

1545 
1S7 

a 

j 

— '• 

b 

lfi<^ 

I^iwie  C't'lii.'v. «' 1.1 -trow.  Mo  .  ......*.....*,.*.* 

Ifift 

U.UCLi'lll  (."ill  J'  ;iiv  iiifc'iiwood^Mo. _,,,,,,, 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

IfM) 

Hade iUal  C<  ■  1 1 < ■« 0,  Uamnj l>«) ^  Mo . . . ... 

*•  .  »• 

If^l 

*— •• 

im 

"WlUiim  *|t3well  Ciille^iJ,  Liberty,  Mo. .......... 

3 
0 

1 

.... 

a 

ifi:i 

M  Paul '  9  CoUygo^  Pal  iij  jra,  Mo' .,...  —  __. 

* 

104 

Dtm^j  Colkigi%  ispiingfltild,  Mo ...,.„„.>.. 

' 

; 

1fl» 

St.  J  <3«epb  Colleg  t?,  St  tT  g«fipb,  M*) ......_.,,.  ^  „ 

e 

«4 

0 

a 
0 

***^' 

1 

Iftf 

St  Loufe  LTwiiretaJtv,  St  Louis,  Mo..,.,. , 

.... 

3 

3 

*«*<•« 

1IIT 

Waahinftou  Univeraity,  SL  LoiiiM,  Mo  ».,.^»..... 

p 

\m 

Do^nc  doUiftKe,  Crett,  ^obr .,,...  1 ,,,,„, 

.... 

** ' 

** 

1 

im 

171* 

Cnh't'iw!  V  of  'KiitTii^kAy  Liiic?oliit  JTeto ^... 

Kcbnwki*  <  -11  -u-.  N l  liraakn  Cliy,  Hebr. ,.,..., 
Dlurtioo  □  r  ti  CiA  If  ill ,  }  lano  vr  ft  N,  II  .....,„.,. . 

S 

4 

14 

....' 

1 

,... 

"1 

*****j 

—   [ 

171 

m 

If 

» 

13 

.«.,,.' 

i 

a  Knmber  of  gnkliiMot  reported. 
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8CIBNCR. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

ABT. 

THEOL- 
OGY. 

MED3rf?KE. 

LAW, 

SaM. 

»3 

e4 

1 

a4 
o 

a 

P 
1 

Ph.  B. 

Ph.D. 

5 

1 

P 

1 

!»9 

P 
P 

m 

— 

26 

P3 

N 

D 

g 

27 

i 

i 

m 

a 

1 
3L 

O 
P 

32 

1 

cS 

A 

s 

1 

i 

1 

9* 

P 

p; 

2» 

1 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IJ 

Ifi 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

11^ 

1 

1 

1 

113 

-■'■ 

114 

14 

***' 

Itfi 

1 

' 

1 

1 

lift 

4 

117 

3 
1 

2 
1 

tig 

Itfi 

1^ 

1^1 

un 

133 

^ 

m 

1 

1 

3 
1 

..,  L.., 

IflS 

, 

V-- 

190 

.... 

ItT 

1"" 

i2i 



al6 

Idea 

1 

lii 

; 

1^ 

2 

2 

4 
6 

41 

3» 

131 

If) 

4 

1 

2 

j 

4 

ITS 



* 

n4 

Its 

? 

■ 

**"' 

110 

3 

2 

i 

.... 

1^ 

8 

15 

tm 

1 

,..- 

118 

4 

2 

IB 

' 

'  ' 

140 

141 

A 

, 

141 

143 

144 

ll't 

1 

14i 

1 

147 

g 

Hd 

1 

14f) 

150 

""" 

111 

* 

is^ 

1fVI 

1 

2 

' 

;;:":":: 

IM 

5 

2 

1 

.... 

.. ... 

s 

IfIS 

1 

TfHI 

""  1 

' 

1ST 

136 

'  " 

**'• 

"" 

T<^ 

*" 

*'"' 

100 

IM 

1 

TIKI 

-mr 

103 

— 

164 

1«S 
lAft 

■■ 

3 

<slB 

107 



' 

IfiS 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

*  **■ 

1f>9 

2 

2 

170 

S 



021 

3 

171 

.... 







■  V* 





dl 

172 

e  Indncles  nine  degrees  of  phannaoeatic  ohmnist. 


d  Not  Bpecitied.  e  Henora^^ 
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Tabub  Xm.— Pakt  1.— {  UmverHUeSf  ooUeges,  4^}— 


Atlde^grew. 


Infltltadona  and  locatiobfl. 


A.V. 


Bo.   B. 


I 


t:  ^ 


-n 


in 

174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 

180 
181 
183 
183 
184* 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
193 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
300 
301 

303 
303 
304 
305 
906 
907 
908 
309 
310 
311 
313 
913 
314 
916 
916 
917 
918 
919 
990 
991 


994 
995 
996 
937 
998 
999 
930 
931 
933 


S3 

12 
11 


13 


17 


10 


13 


E,atjjf?n!  College^  Npw  Br^mpwIck^K^  J. * 

Oplk'i^e  of  N(»w  Jersey,  FriscotoiL,  N*tT  ,.,,, 
Setfln  n«ll  Cpllirt?!?,  Smth  OroJigc,  N.  J.  - . . . . 

Alfitsd  rjniv*y^altjf,  Alfi  eti,  N.  Y. 

St.  Bonaventart!  CoU«^s  Allugimy,  N,  T  ^  — 

BrooUvii  Call£glat»  and  Polyti^chnic  luBtttate, 

Brooklyn, N,Y  ,„,..„„.,,,„.,,....,. 

St  I'bujcia  Colli?x<!v  Brooklyn.  K,  Y- .-.- 

St  iTobn^A  Oalkigcv  lirt>okly cl,  N.  Y  . . .  ^ 

Caalsina  CoIlcg<%,  Brooklyn,  ^.  T  , . ,  -  ^  - 

St  Joaelih'B  Cnlbi^P,  BncMjklya,  K.  Y 

St.  LawTCHKM^  f  i] i vcraity,  Oi^Eitoiir  N*  Y, , .  * 

HamilU^ji  Collt*Ki'.,  VMu  tJbn,  N.  Y.  -^ . . . .  *  ^ . » 

Hobart  *>illflfit?,  GeuftTa,  N,  Y . - 

St  John  'a  Colkgt*»  Fordtum,  K.  Y . , , 

Madifltin  UuiTeralty,  Hamilton^  K.  T. . . . . , 

Ckirtiell  tJiiiTcraity^  Kljncji,  N.  Y 

ColUigo  of  Clt^of  New  York,  New  York^N.  Y. 
Coliege  of  St  FnuiuiH  XaTicr,  :jicw  York,  K.  Y. 

Goliuiiblft  C<jUe«B,  Ktiw  York,  N.  Y 

MuiliAttaD'  €olte|K^  New  Y*  ►rk,  ^.  Y .  „ 

UnlverBlty  CIlT  c?r  New  Ywrk,  Hi!w  York,  K.  Y 

UalvprBitv  of  Ktiohi»HtC".t,  ItCK-'boaf^r,  H.  T 

13 o ion  Coflt^g'Ot,  ScbetiDctady.  N.  Y, , . . 

Synicuau  UiiiTerftity,  Syracoi^  N^  Y,  - 

Se<nB^Bolji«r  FolTtt>c6iLlii  luftUttitfl,  Tmy,  5r.  Y . . 
UntvMrKJty  of  Nortb  Carolinik  Chapel  IllU^  N.  C. 

D:^  V  ■  i'  -   -1  'ralJegB,  Dsvldaon  Collojiif^,  N.  C 

B  ^^lJo  and  FpmnN  CoiJt^i;*^^  Exoel- 

Korth'  Caroiina  'Coilege,  Mt  Pieiwim^  K.  'c'.'.V. 

TriiiityJ3oUege,  Trinity,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest^  N.  C 

Bnohtel  CoUege,  Anon,  Ohio 

Ohio  Universfty,  Athena,  Ohio 

McCorkle  CoUege,  Bloomfleld,  Ohio 

Baldwin  UniTeraity,  Berea,  Ohio 

Gkrman  Wallace  CoUege,  Berea^  Ohio 

Mt  St  Mary's  of  the  West,  CincinDati,  Ohio. . . 

St  Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fanners*  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio 

Capital  UniTersity.  Commbos,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio 

Denison  UDiversity,  Granville,  Ohio 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio . . . 

Ohio  Central  College,  Iberia,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Marietta.  Ohio 

Mt  Union  College,  Mt  Union,  Ohio 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio 

Oberlin  College.  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

One-Stndy  University,  Soio,  Ohio 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Heidelberg  College,  Tffln,  Ohio 

Urbana  Universil^,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Westfleld  College,  westfleld,  Ohio 

Geneva  College,  w  est  Geneva,  Ohio 

Willoughby  College,  Willon|^by,  Ohio  .... 

a  Honorary. 

b  Number  of  graduatea  reported. 


0 
15 
56 
91 
13 
58 
98 
38 
91 

183 
0 

U8 
35 

110 
34 
91 
0 
38 


17 
7 

4 
11 


dSll 
3 


13 
75 
16 

8 
13 
39 

0 
15 
13 


3 


15 


8 
38 

13 
9 
33 
17 
14 
13 
90 


90 
18 


96 


9.... 


15.... 


10 


6.... 


5... 


0... 
9... 


91 


10 


16 


^- 


U. 
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ecnsTCiy 

ratLOBOPBir, 

AUT. 

THKOL- 
OQT. 

MEDICTSS. 

L4W, 

3a.M. 

5 

f 
s 

1 

5 

Pi^ 
4 

^ 

Ph-B. 

Pk.  D, 

1' 
1' 

a 

m 

pq 

1 

ft 

:5 

1 
1^ 

1 

PS  ! 

1 

a 

1 

^ 

& 

1 

1 

1 

JU 

1% 

13 

14 

IS 

i« 

17 

18 

10 

*M 

!1^ 

tr* 

^ 

»4 

£23 

26 

tJT 

*18 

39 

30 

SI 

aa 

f) 

.*,. 

OS 

..., 

--^ 

1 

1 

6 

3 

171 

F 

171 

♦  »-- 

17fl 

1 

ITfl 

177 

^, '' 

ITfl 

ITO 

IRO 

*"** 

tRt 

im 

iR:^ 

7 

1R4 

' 

1 

> 

11 

1 

..*. 

IWi 

f 

im 

IflT 

6 
6 

hl% 

^ 

IBR 

... 

1^ 

9 

3 

„.. 

1 

' 

1R9 

lINt 

; 

1V1 

n 

3 

1 

130 

3 

.... 

11»Q 

191 

1 

"    - 

3 

3 

5 
3 

S. 

I 

.... 

74 

.... 

^ 

1 

194 

,... 

19^ 

s 

— 

■  W 

!..,. 

Wft 

7 

.... 

19ff 

if 

' 

i 

^ 

1177 

— 

«l 

1M 

' 

199 

9nA 

1 
1 

• 

I 

^1 

■" 

f 

^ 

^ 

am 

C 

VKH 

1 

Wi 

> 

VTMI 



vrr 

1 

2 

1 

..,< 

998 

- 

.... 

' 

WI0 

'* 

i 

910 

fill 

1 

919 

91 » 

S 

914 

91R 

91 A 

917 

. 

91 R 

919 

V' 

9 

1 

mi 

1 

s 

w\ 

' 

1 

^ 

..., 

9?9 

' 

■■ 

t99 

1 

..-. 

h 

.... 

994 

9ffS 

, 

tm 

' 

9^ 

999 

1 

1 

.... 

SS 

1 

^ 

i 

9Hn 

' 

9^ 

*M.».* 

■  «f 

.  *  ^  k 

....  .... 

_>,. 

.«.. 

,... 

.... 

.... 

.^J- 

#-.. 

»-*» 

«8 

0  The  o1m8  is  prepsring  for  ezsmination  next  yesr  in  higher-grade^stadles. 
d  Inclncles  4  graduates  in  pharmacy. 
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Tablb  Xm.— Part  1.— ( UmfferaiUmj  coUe^es^  ^}— 


• 

Instltations  and  locations. 

ALLCLA68BS. 

LBTTBB8. 

flCIBKB. 

All  degrees. 

p5 
1 

AuB. 

AuM. 

Sa& 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

i 
i 

S 

i 
i 

1    ' 

1 

•a 

3 

4 

5- 

6 

7 

8        9 

1 

933 

'Wilmintrtnn  P^llAirn  liXriliinf p.«rfnn.  Ohio 

1 

334 

TTniverwtv  of  Woostor.  Wooeter.  Ohio. 

41 
6 

4 
4 
3 

— 

13 
4 
3 

4 
1 

835 

Wilberforce  Univorrity,  near  Xenia,  Ohio 

Aniioch  (>oll6ire  Yellow  SDrinfira.  Ohio. 

3          S 

, 

S36 

.,.. 

1 

237 

Corrallis  Collecre  Corvallis.  Orec 

938 

Pacific  TJniverflitv  Forest  Grovo.  Ores. 

ft. 

339 

McMinnville  Colloire  MoMinnTilie.  Oresr 

S40 

Christian  Collecre  Monmontb.  Ores. 

9 

3 
18 

5 
41 

0 

.... 

5 

4 
19 

1 
18 

4 
10 

f?41 

Willamette  Univeraitv.  Salem.  Oreir 

1 

S43 

Mnhlenbfircr  CoUeceu  AllentowD  Pa  ....-- 

0 

1 
3 

*-• 

.... 

7 
1 

.f 

943 

Lebanon  Vallev  Colleire  Annville.  Pa. .- 

944 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa 

Affricultural  College  bf  Ponnsylrania*  Centre 
County  Pa     ................................ 

1 

S45 

5 
5 

946 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa 

11 
2 
3 

.... 

99 

9 

.... 

3 

947 

Ursinua Colleiro  Freeland. Pa 

* 

944 

Penns  vlvania  C!oIleiro.  Gettvsbarir.  Pa 

31 

■• 

16 

11 

37 

7 

.... 

15 
8 
14 
3 
10 
11 
15 

i 

16 

1 

949 

Havenord  College,  Havorford,  Pa 

9V) 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. . 
SL  Vincent's  CoUese.  near  Latrobe.  Pa 

0 

.... 

:::; 

5 
1 
3 

3 

9^1 

' 

352 
9^3 

University  at  LewisDorg.  Lewisbnrff,  Pa 

Lincoln  Unirerslty,  Lower  Oxford,  Fa 

Alleehcn  V  Colleire.  Meadville.  Pa 

5 

^     3 

9M 

1 
4 

.... 

.... 

19 

1 
1 

9^•» 

Mercersborg  College,  Meroorsburg,  Pa 

Palatinate  Collose  Alvoratown.  Pa  ......  ..... 

9^ 

357 

Westminster  College,  T«^ew  Wilmington,  Pa 

La  Salle  College,  PhlUdelphia,  Pa 

33 

0 

1 
0 

.... 

21 

13 

9l%8 

9^ 

St.  Josenh'a  tiollece  Philadelnhia.  Pa 

960 
3G1 

Univcrsitv  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Phihi- 

delphio,  Pa    - 

161 
19 

15 
65 
6 
4 

14 
6 
59 

7 
13 

5 

9 

.... 

95 
17 

.... 

13 

8 
i 

4 

.... 

U 

963 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

1 
9 

963 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa - 

— 

7 

— 



4 

964 

Lehigh  University,  Sooth  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Swarthmore  Colleffe  Swarthmore.  Pa    ... 

96"^ 

0 

.... 

6 

4 

4 

966 

Villauova CollegeTVillanova P.O.,  Pa 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washing- 
ton, Pa 

" 

... 

967 

8 
4 

7 





7 
6 
19 
3 

I 

"3 
3 

9 

968 

Waynesbnrg  College,  Waynesborg,  Pa 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I 

969 

.... 

30 
5 

1 
1 

:::: 

970 

College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.  C 

University  of  Soath  Carolina,  Columbia,  a  0.. 
Furuian  Univeraitv  G&^enville.  8.0        ... 

971 

3 
3 

.... 

979 

973 

(ylaflin  Unlversitv  Oranireburff. S.C    

.... 

974 

Woflford  CoUego,  Spartanburg  C.-H.,  &  C 

NowberiT  College,  Walhalla,  8.  C 

18 
4 
0 
1 

14 
3 

5 

0 

15 

.... 

"3 
4 

.... 

375 

... 

976 

Mt- Zion  Cniloge  Winn*boro',  S- C             -  . 

0 
1 
0 
9 

9 

877 

978 

East  T(!::iie**co  Wcsleyan  University,  Tenn. .. 
King  Colloffe,  Bristol,  Tenn 

1 

14 
3 

•    9 

.... 

.... 

.... 

979 

Stewart  College.  Clarksville.  Tenn  . 

980 

Greenville  and  Tussnlum  College,  Greenville, 
Tenn 

— 

^ 



"T* 

981 

We»»t  T«nrn^<»fte  College,  Jaekflon,  Tenn 

3f>3 

East  Tenn^aeo  University,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.. 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Mary  ville  College,  Manrville,  Tenn 

6 

84 

7 

0 
3 

.... 

4 

3 

1 

383 
9H4 

.... 

5 

.... 

98S 

C^brifltiATi  RmthAm*  Coll  Aim.  M  Amnhla.  Tatiii 

386 

Till  inn  TTnivAPaif.r.  MnrfrAf^hn*.  Tnnn 

6 
0 

1 
0 

.... 

9 

.... 

4 

1 

1 

S87  1  f^«>ntra1  TAnnnoflAAnnllAtrA.  VAAhvillA.  TAfin  .        1 

288 
281*  I 

Fisk  Unii-eraitv  NashvlUa  Tenn  . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

UAiversity  of  Kashvilla.  KashvQle.  Tenn 

■"73I 

.... 

'"Vil 

.•«. 

■"il 

•  ••• 

III/,] 

a  Nomber  of  gradnatee  reported. 
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SCIENCE. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

AST. 

THEOL- 
0G\'. 

HM}IC11iB. 

I^AW. 

Sc.M. 

o 
W 

1 

s 

S 

s 

13 

i  i 

a      a 
14I15 

1 

< 

s 

16 

0 
8 

a 

M 

ir 

P 

IS 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

i 

i 

23 

i 

i 

S4 

;i5 
P 

f 
1 

a 
2d 

P* 
P 

>; 

26 

P3 
27 

p 

'a 

1 

i 

P 

i 

4 

d 
32 

a 

i 

I 

12 

8 

a 

M 

19 

1 
20 

1 
21 

1 

1 

22 

1 

11 

28    29 

1 

30 

ni 

a'28 

1 

.... 

234 

•■"!:::: 

3 

O^fj 

...    ,..L... 

t 

9-^0 

! 

0-^7 

1 

•'>'iS 

'^T) 

240 

ao 

711 

949 

.... 

1 

1 

' 

94T 

I 

1 

'  1 

.... 

04.1 

245 

6 

....|       1 

5 

2 

* '« 

2 

.... 

94fi 

.->47 

1 

248 

919 

6 

1 

250 

1 

251 

2 

1 

O-iO 

953 

254 



3 

235 

.... 

256 

_ 

, 

1 

957 

258 

■ 

.... 

259 

^ 

•s 

1 

99 

8 

1 

960 

1 

'NJl 

J i""';"'"" 

5 

1 

262 

...J 

1        1 

2 

963 

....;.... 

1 S 

964 

. 

965 



266 

1 

1 

5 
2 

2 

— 

967 

968 

10 

1 

3 

.... 

969 



^ 

270 

..... 

.... 

5 

3 

971 

3 

272 

.... 

.... 

273 

.... 

.... 

974 

<  ■• 

, 

275 

..• 

.... 

976 

. ... 

.... 

1 

977 

■ 

278 

. .- . 

1 

.... 

1 
2 

... 

f?79 

289 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

281 

..  -. 

.. . . 

. ... 

.  ... 

. ... 

- ... 

. ... 

282 

. ... 

4 

3 

.... 

12 

983 

284 

... 

..  .- 

..  .. 

. . . . 

.... 

. . .. 

. .... 

. ... 

. ... 

285 

.... 

.... 

. ... 

. ... 

.... 

.... 

286 

.... 

.... 

. ... 

. ... 

.... 

287 

"  " 

.... 

. . . . 

.  ..  . 

.... 

. ... 

69 

. ... 

. .. . 

288 

289 

46  a 
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Table  Xin.— Pabt  1.— (  UnherHHes,  eoUeffes,  fc)~~ 


IiiHtitations  and  locatioDB. 

•n 

ALLCLABBBS. 

AU  degrees. 

f 

AuB. 

AuM. 

ScB. 

1 

• 

M 

A 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

A 

8 

g 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

!• 

290 

TTnlverfllly  of  the  Sonth,  8«'v»aiieA  p.-O-,  Ttmn .  - 

03 
0 
0 
0 

1 

991 

Hiwassee  College,  near  Sweetwater,  Tenn 

Tf^xafl  Military  institnt**,  Anstin,  Tex  r , 

0 
0 
0 

1 

S92 

993 

St.  Joseph's  College,  BrowDsville,  Tex 

294 

XTniversity  of  St  Mary,  Galveston,  Tex 

Texas  University,  Georgetown,  Tex 

.... 

1 

1 

295 

2% 

Austin  College,  Austin,  Tex 

297 

99fl 

Baylor  XJnlversi^,  Independence,  Tex 

Baiftdo  Uni versitv  Anlano.  Tex     ,.■, 

9 

1 
4 

3 
0 
0 

.... 

9 

299 

300 

.... 

4 

301 

Waco  univeOTity,  Waco,  Tex 

302 

Marvin  Colleflrcwaxahaohie.  Tex 

0 
43 

9 
11 

1 
44 
24 

7 
31 

9 
90 

9 

« 
13 
12 
93 
46 

4 

0 
99 
19 

0 

303 

University  of  Vermont,  Bnrlinicton,  Vt 

Middlebary  College,  Middlebury,  Vt 

Norwich  University,  (military,)Northfleld,  Vt. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va 

University  of  Virginia,  near  Charlottesville,  Va 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va 

19 
9 

9 

304 

4 
9 
3 

.... 

9 

1 

305 

10 

1 

306 

1 
3 
3 

"5 

307 

1 

19 
7 
8 

.*.*:.* 

■'9 
.9 

9 
9 

308 
309 
310 

9 
9 

7 
3 
1 
8 
0 

"ii 

311 

312 

Koanoke  College,  Salem,  Va 

11 

1 

..I! 

9 

1 

313 

CoUeMof  Wifiiam  and  Mary,  Williamsh6rg,Va 
West  Virginia  College,  Flemlngton,  W.  va. . . . 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,W.Va 
Lawrence  iTniversitv.  Annleton.  Wis. 

314 

31 ;( 

7 

6 

7 

316 

1 
9 
9 

1 
0 
3 
0 

5 
10 

•     1 

317 

Belolt  College,  Beloit»  Wis : 

•••• 

13 
9 
9 

.... 

318 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 

Milton  Cdileffe.  Milton.  Wis .7. 

3 

319 

.... 

1 

1 

390 

St.  John's  College,  Prairie  da  Chien,  Wis 

Saoine  Colleffe.  Racine.  Wis 

391 

.... 

17 
5 

.... 

5 

329 

Rlpon  College,  ^pon,  Wis 

7 

:«23 

Plo  Nono  C^ege,  S  tFtands  Station,  Wis 

394 

Northwestern  tTniversity,  Watertown,  Wis  . . . 
University  of  Deseret  Salt  Lake;  Utah 

6 

6 

325 

396 

Washington  Territorial  Univ'y,  ^ttle.  Wash. 
Holy  Angel's  College,  Vanoonver,  Wash 

387 
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BOIBMGB. 

PHlLOflOPHT. 

▲BT. 

TRBOL- 
OGT. 

MBDICDVB. 

LAW. 

ScH. 

^ 

A 

a 

1 

; 
1 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D^ 

f4 

1 

,9 

Id 

a 

Id 

P* 
P 

1 

P 

^ 

d 
ri 

^ 

M 

a 

i 

g 

►9 

J 

1 

S 

p 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

31 

93 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3S 

39 

30 

31 

33 

990 

^ 

999 

993 

994 

99;^ 

9941 

997 

3 

99fl 

999 

mo 

301 

309 

3 

3 

»» 

301 

9 

304 

1 

30!) 

3 

300 

3 

3 

14 

18 

307 

30» 

309 

4 

5 
3 
1 

4 

3 

1 

310 

M 

311 

319 

4 

313 

314 

31.% 

310 

S 

." 

317 

14 

&S4 

S 

318 

1 

319 

390 

9 

1 

331 

399 

393 

334 

39ft 

390 

397 
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Table  XIII.—Part  ^.--Degrees  conferred  in  professumttl  s<:kooU  not  eonneeied  wUk 

eities  and  colleges. 


InstitntioDS  and  locations. 

it 

o  o 

THEOLOGY. 

MEDICIKK. 

Law. 

1 

0$ 

1 

i4 

1 
5 

P 

3 

a5 

1 

1 

J 

1 

BCH00L8  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Pacific  Tbeolo/i;1cal  Seminary,  Oakland,  Cal * 

3 

1 
9 
16 
22 

5 
9 

6 
9 
•       8 
2 
6 
15 
22 
17 
2 
11 

40 

36 

8 

36 
18 

1 
3 

2 

5 

20 

7 
5 

n 

15 
4 
11 

9 
5 

6 

29 

3 

90 
19 
12 

21 

3 

1 

9 

16 

22 

5 
9 

6 
9 
8 
2 
6 
15 
22 
17 
2 
11 

8 

36 

18 

1 

3 

92 

i 

■° 

17 

90 

7 
5 

11 

IS 
4 
11 

9 

9B 
lA 
19 

'    1 

9 

Theological  Seminary  of  San  Francisco,  Cal 

.... 

....  -..,..- 

3 

Theological  Institute  of  ConneoUcnt,  Hartford,  Conn 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Hi 

.... 

4 

.^.. 

5 

6 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  "of  the  Northwest, 



7 

GaiTett  Biblical  Inst^tnto,  Evanston,  ii. .". 

.... 

.... 

-..---. 

8 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  NorUi- 
wei»t,  Monroooth,  HI 

... 

9 

A  ngndtaiia  Thwioglcal  Seminary,  Paxtfln,  Til  r  -  ^ 

.... 

....(-.-. 

10 

Wifftbnrg  Seminal^,  Casstown,  Iowa ' 

.... 

.... 

11 

St.  Josef's  Seminary  and  College,  Bardstown,  B^ 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Ban/ror,  Me 

1? 

1 

13 

St  Mary's  Senunary,  Baltimore,  Md 

,.... 

14 

Andover  Theologicai  Seminary,' Andover,  Mass 

Newton  Theolo^cal  Institution.  Newton  Centre,  Mass. . . . 

A iimbniv  ^miuflFTY,  Minne^^nrtlin,  Miqn ; . 

... 

15 

16 

17 

St.  ttosepl&'s  Theolo'gioal  Seminary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Grerman   Eyangelical  Lutheran  Concordia  College,  St. 
Louis,  Mo 

....... 

18 

19 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.J 

*" 

.... 

. . . . 

.... 

20 
21 

Theological  Seminary  of  tL'e  Beformed  Chnroh  in  Amer- 
ica, New  Brunswick,  N.  J •. 

Theological    Seminary    of    the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Princeton,  N.  J 

... 

.... 

... 

.... 

32 

Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  Anbnm,  N.  Y 

.... 

'** 

23 

Hartwick  Seminary,  Hartwiok  Seminary  Post-Office,  N.  Y 

Newburg  Theological  Seminary,  Newbnrg,  N.  Y 

German  Theolodcal  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  New  York,  N.  Y .\Trr.. 

24 

• 

25 

2n 

House  of  the  Evangelists,  New  York,  N.  Y 

** 

.... 

.... 

27 

Uniori  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y 

... 

2ft 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels.  Niagara,  N.  Y 

29 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio % 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Alle^eny  City,  Pa 

30 

31 

Western   theological    Seminary    of   the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Allegheny  City,  Pa 

32 

Theological  Seminary  of  ue  Erangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Gettysburg,  Pa 

33 

MeadviUe  Theological  School,  Meadvine,  Pa 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa .7. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

34 

35 

Theolorical  Seminary  of  the  Evang^cal  Lutheran  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

3B 

Missionary  Institute,  SeUn's  Grove,  Pa 

37 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

38 

Theological  Seminary  of  tfie  G^eral  Assembly  of  the 
PresbytcHan  Church,  Columbia,  8.  C 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C. . 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theologioal  Seminary  of  Yirginia, 
l^'ftirfift-r  ConT»tyt  Va ...,.,            ,              ^ 

39 

.. 

40 



-«. 

.... 



41 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. 
Mission  Insutnte,  Herman,  Wis 

42 

'*■* 

.... 

43 

•Seminary  of  St  Francis  of  Salea,  St  Francis  Post-Offloe, 
Wis 

44 

Nashotah  House,  Summit,  Wis ^ 

Wayiand  Seminary,  Washington, D. C 

... 

45 

4C 

SCHOOL  OP  LAW. 

Law-sohool  of  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

91. 
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Table  XTTT. — Pabt  2. — DegreeB  conferred  in  pro/esnanal  BohooU,  ^c^Continned. 


Institations  and  locations. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICDIB. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  6a 

Savannah  Medical  College,  Savannah,  Ga 

Rush  Medical  CoUege,  Chicago.  HI 

Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  HospitalTChicago,  HI  . . 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Chi- 
cago, HI  -* 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  HI 

Medical  College  of  Evansville,  Evansville,  Ind 

College  of  Physicians  and  borgeons.  Keokuk,  Iowa 

LoaisviUe  Medical  College,  Louisville,  Elv 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
TiUe,Ky 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacv,  Louisville,  Ky ; 

New  Orleans  Dental  College,  New  Orleans,  La 

Medioal  department,  Univeiaity  of  Maryland,  BaltimcpB, 

Medical  department,  Washington  University,  Baltimore, 
Md, 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Baltimore,  Md 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md 

New  England  Female  Medical  College,  Boston,  Ifaas  ... 

Boston  Dental  College.  Boston,  Mass 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass 

Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit,  Mich 

Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kansas 

City,  Mo 

Missoqri  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Louia  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

HomcDopathio  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

MiMouri  Dental  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  N.  T 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Medical  department,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  N.  Y  ... 
New  York  Free  Medical  College  for  Women,  New  York.N.  Y 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  New  York,  N.  Y 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland  Medical  College,  Cleveland.  Ohio  

StarUng  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Homeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bolectio  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jefferson  Medical  CoUege,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Womiui's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

Pa 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sargery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  Dentsd  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Phikdelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Medieal  College,  State  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston.  &  C . 

Texas  Medicd  College  and  Hospital,  Galveston,  Tex 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Ya 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.C 


33 
J5 
4 

66 

6 

40 

33 
3 
7 

54 

57 

78 


46 


7. 
6. 
14 


25 
42 
40 
167 
07 
6 


0 
36 
21 
10 
33i 
94 

52 
58 
29 
16 
34 
68 
10 
149 

15 
50 
2b 
49 
94 
12 

9 
14 

4 


45 


27 


25 
42 
40 
167 
97 


10 


149 


49 


14 
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Table  XUI.— Pabt  ^.^Degrees  coftferrmt  in 

[The  following  ore  the  explanatloDS  of  ftbbreyiationB  naed  in  this  table:  L-B.,  Ondoate  in  Letton; 
of  Liberal  Arts ;  M.  B.  L.,  Mistress  of  Bngiish  Literatore :  M.  L.  L.,  Mistress  of  Liberal  Leandsg; 
B.  Sc,  Mistress  of  Soienoe ;  L.  So.,  Lanrea^  of  Science ;  Mis.  Mns.,  Mistress  of  Mnsio.] 


Institntions  and  locations. 


AU  degrees. 


I 


Florence  Bynodioal  Female  College,  Florence,  Ala 

Centenary  Female  College,  Snmmerfield,  Ala 

Taacaloosa  Female  College.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College.  Tnskegee,  Ala  . 

College  of  Noti-e  Dame,  San  Jos6,  Cal 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  Del 

Southern  Masonic  Female  College,  Covington,  Ga  — 

Andrew  Female  College.  Cuthbert,  Qtk 

Bethel  Female  College,  Cuthbert,  Q« 

Monroe  Female  College,  Forsyth.  Ga 

Griflttn  Female  College,  Griflln,  Ga 

La  Grange  Female  College,  La  Grange,  Ga 

College  Temple,  Newnan,  Ga 

Eareka  College,  Eureka,  HI 

Lombard  University,  Galesborg,  HI 

Dlinois  Female  College,  Jacksonville,  Bl 

Feiry  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  HI 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  111 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Dl^. 

Wheaton  College.  Wheaton,  HI 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

lewa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt  Pleasant.  Iowa 

De  Pauw  Female  College,  New  Albany,  ind 

Highland  University,  Highland,  Kans 

Daughters'  College,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 

Lebanon  Baptist  Female  College,  Lebanon,  Ely 


Lexiugton  Female  College,  Leungton,  Ky.... 
Shelby ville  Female  College,  Shelbyville,  Ky.. 

Silliman  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Clinton,  La 

Maine  Wesloyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  Kent's  Hill,  Me 

Baltimore  Female  College,  Baltimore,  Md 

Whitworth  Female  College,  Brookhaven,  Miss 

Franklin  Female  College,  JBolly  Springs,  Miss*. 

Union  Female  College,  Oxford,  Miss 

Chickasaw  Female  College,  Pontotoc,  Miss.^ 

Linden  wood  College  for  Y  oung  Ladies,  St.  Charley  Mo 

McGee  College,  College  Mound,  Mo 

Stephen's  CoUege,  Columbia,  Mo 

BordentownFemaleCollege,  Borden  town.  N.  J 

Pennington  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Pennington,  K.  J. 

Wolls  College,  Aurora,  N.  T 

Elmira  Feimile  College,  Ehnira,  N.  Y 

Ingham  Universi^.  Leroy,  N.  Y 

Rutgers  Femsle  College,  xiew  York,  N.  Y 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y : 

A  sheville  Female  College,  Asheville,  N.  0 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  Couege,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Highland  Institute,  Hlllsboro*,  Ohio 

Hillsboro'  Female  College,  HUlsboro',  Ohio , 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiifin,  Ohio 

Xenia  College,  Xenia,  Ohio 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

Wilson  Female  College,  Cluunbersburg,  Pa 

lining  Female  College,  Mechanicsbnrg,  Pa 

Pittsburg  Female  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Columbia  Female  College,  Columbia,  S.C 

Due  West  Female  College,  Due  West,  S.  O 

Williamston  Female  Couege,  WiDiamston,  a  C 

Cumberland  Female  College,  McMinnville,  Tenn , 

Soulo  Female  College,  Murft'eesboro',  Tenn , 

W.  E.  Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchester,Tenn , 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College,  Chapel  Hill,  Tex 

Andrew  Female  College,  Hnntsville,  Tex 

Wheeling  Female  College,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wu 

Galesville  University,  €^alesville,  Wis 

MUton  College,  Milton,  Wis 
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tckooU,  4^,  fin"  the  superior  inaimctwn  of  women* 

A.  R.  Graduate  in  Arts ;  A.  M.,  Mistress  of  Arts ;  R  L.  A.,  Graduate  in  Liberal  Arts :  M.  L.  A.,  Mistress 
L.  On  Laureate  of  Arts ;  A.  L.,  Laureate  of  Arts ;  A.  S.,  Sister  of  Arts ;  M.  So.,  Mistress  of  Science ; 


A.M. 

c5 
^4 

^ 

^ 

i 

.4 

1 

'j 
B 

<4 
<4 

,9' 

1 

(4 

1 

4 

3 

I 

11 

1 

2 

3 

3 

« 

4 



...... 

3 

5 

s 

4 


7 

7 

% 

a 

a 

8 
9 

14 

10 
11 

W 

5 

13 
13 

5 
1 

1 



14 

4 

15 

6 

6 

16 

7 



17 

d'"- 

il 

18 



19 

3 

20 

3 
4 

91 

2 

1 

f23 



5 

23 

1 

11 

95 

1 

36 

8 

VI 

7 

" 

1i}8 

3 

99 

6 

2 

1 

30 

3 

1 

5 
11 
3 

31 



33 

7 

•J3 

9 

34 

9 

,  . 

35 

2 
3 

8 

36 

% 

"^ 

37 



38 

6 
3 

39 

• 

40 

1 
1 

41 

13 

49 

3 

3 

41 

7 

44 

47 

S 

I? 



6 

16 

9 

9 

47 

a 

a 

8 

a 

a 

48 

49 

3 

1 

'tO 

3 

51 

.9 

3 

ffl 

3 

53 

1 

4 

54 

6 

55 

1 

5 

56 

5 

57 

7 

58 

» 

4 

59 

5 

3 

36 

3 

1 

to 

60 

61 

63 

18 

63 

9 

7 
12 

64 

65 

66 

3 

4 

67 

8 

68 

1 

1 

69 

not  given. 
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Table  XIV. —Summary  of  examinatUms  for  admission  to  (he  United  States  Military  omd 
Naval  Academies  for  the  year  1873. 


XJNITED  8TATE8  MIUTART  ACADEMY. 

UNITBD  BTATES  NAVAL  ACADKMT. 

B^ected. 

Ejected. 

On  what  account. 

On  what  aoooont 

2 

For  deficiency  in- 

- 

K* 

For  deficiency  in— 

States  and  Ter- 

1 

^ 

1 

s . 

ritories. 

r> 

1 

1 

.9 

1 

11 

a  Q 

1 
5 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

^ 

g 

1 

6 

1 

6 

O 
o 

o 

6 

1 

o' 

(S 

c> 

6 

rf 

6 

<^ 

o 

6 

6 

6 
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Name. 


Location. 


Bemarks. 


Hegstenberg  Library 

Tonng  Men's  Cbriittian  Associa- 
tion Library. 
Mechanics'  Association  Library  . . . 

Dorchester  Antiqnarian  and  His- 

•  torical  Society  Library. 

Town  Library 

Boxbnry  Mechanics'  Institute  Li- 
brary. 

Dow  Sc  CJo.'s  Library , 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Mercantile  Library 

Town  Library 

Edgeworth  Female  Seminary  Li- 
brary. 

Athenenm,  Agrionltnral,  and  Me- 
chanics' Institute  Library. 

St  Benedict's  Academic  Library  . . . 

Slatersville  Library 


Chicago, III  .... 

LouisTille,  Ky . 

Gardiner,  Me  . . 

Boston,  Mass .. 

Boston,  Mass  .. 
Boston,  Mass  . . 


I^wrenoe,  Mass 
Middleboro',  ~" 


Hooston  Lyceum  Library.. 


PittsfleHMass. .. 

Wobum,  Mass 

Greensboro',  N.  C. 

Lancaster,  Pa 


St.  Mary's,  Pa.... 
Slatersville,  R.  I . 

Houston,  Tex.... 


See  Free  Theological  Library,  (identi- 
cal) 

Merged  in  the  Public  Library  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

See  Gardiner  Public  Library,  (ideuti- 
cal.) 

Merged  in  Boston  Public  Library. 

Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  LinnflBan  Library,  (identical.) 

Small  and  private. 

Identical  with  library  at  North  Smith- 
field. 
Not  in  existence. 
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Tabus  Xyn.^PART  l^StaUsWis  of  nuueum  qf  naimxU  hUtorgfr 

[Nan.— X  dgnifi«}«; 


STmim  of  proprietoc. 


LoofttioB. 


Coiatora. 


Katnre  ot  ooOeotioBi 
in  nntnrml  hiitocy.  I 


Wealeyaa  TTnlTeraity.. 


Sheffield  ScientUlc  School 
metallariric  and  miner- 
aloflio  ooUectinn. 

Yale  UoUege  Peabody  Ma- 
■earn. 

C  Pro£  Daniel  a  BatoD>*8 
\  Herbarium. 

niioois  Mnaeoin  of  Katnral 
Hlatory.    ' 

TTniyenity  of  Kotre  Dame. 

Grifwold  College 


Hiddletown,  Conn. 

Kew  Haven,  Ckmn. 
....do 


D>*8> 


....do 

Konnal,Hl. 


(Pro£  Wm.  North) 
\  Rioe.  } 

(G-.  BroipiGhiode.) 


Prof  J.  G.  Brash,  A. 
M. 

Prof  0.  C.  Marsh,  A. 
M. 

Prof  Daniel  G.  Baton. 

^A.  Forbes 


1890  General. 


MetaUnrgy  and  siii- 
eralogy. 

General 


Iowa  State  TJniversi^ 

Tabor  CollMre , 

Amherst  CoUe«e,  cabi-' 
nets  of  nataralhistory, 
(inolnding  the  Hiton- 
oock  lohnological  Mn- 
seam,  the  Shepard  Cabi- 
net the  Adams  Zodlog- 
ioal  Cabinet,  and  the 
Gilbert  Maseam  of  Ind- 
ian Belios.) 


C  Boston  Society  of  Nata-  \ 
\  lal  History.  j 

<  Harvard  College,  Gray's  } 
\  Herbariam.  j 

C  Maseam  of  CompaiatiTe  \ 
\  Zodlogy.  5 

Berkshire  Atheneam 

Peabody  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. 
Williams  College 

TTniversity  of  Mlohlgan . . . 

rNew  Hampshire  Phllo-) 

<  mathio  and  Antiqoaii-  > 
(  an  Society.  y 
Dartmoath  College 

C  NewYorkStateMaseom } 
I  of  Nataqd  History.       5 


Notre  Dame,  Ind . 
Griswold,  Iowa. . . 


Iowa  Ci^,  Iowa . . 
Tabor,  Iowa 


CProf   Joseph   C.\ 
\    Carrier.  5 

Prof  D.&  Sheldon.. 

Prof.  Chas.  A.  White. 
Prof  J.K.  Todd 


1850 
1858 


1848 
1801 


Botanic. 
General. 


1869 


...do 

Mineralogy, 

dogy,  &c  I 

Geology  and  toSoB-^ 
GenenJ i 


Amherst^  Mass . 


CProf.  Bdward)  tA»i 
\  Hitchcock.  i  ^®*' 


Boston,  Mass. 


Alpheos  Hyatt. 


Cambridge,  Mass. . 
....do 


Pittsfleld,MaB8. 
Salem,  Mass 


Prof  A.  Gray. 

Alex.  Agassis. 
E.G.Habbel.. 


Wllliamstown,  Mass. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. .. . 


Prof  Sanborn  Ten- 
ney. 


Contoocook,  N.  H. 
Hanover,  N.H.... 


H.A.Fellowi 

Prof  C.   H.  mtch- 
oock,  Ph.  D. 


Albany,  N.Y.. 


James  HftU  . 


..do. 


1830 

1863 

1889 

1871 


.do. 


Botanic. 


CZofflogic  and  ps-*<i 
I  leontok>gi0.        i' 


General. 
....do^.. 


1838 

18S0 
1840 

1843 


J  General,  (todo^) 
ing  medics]  ttd> 
art.)  >' 
J  General,  (incloa-) 
ing,  alio,  ait  BiM)V 
historic  relics.)  t 
General ' 
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Inooinek 


I 


Soaroe^ 


Expenditures. 


Pnrpeee. 


Employes.  Yisiters. 


Titles. 


I 


$1,850 

100 

1,950 

56,900 


Endowment... 

Donation* 

Totsl  for  psst 

yesr. 
Total  for  last 

Ave  years. 


#1,585 

150 

175 

100 

1,950 

56.900 

3,000 


Salaries   and 

wages. 
For  yertebrates  . 
For  bottles,  &«.. 

Alcohol,  &o 

Total  for  last 

year. 
Total  for  past 

five  years. 
Not  stated 


Sdentiflomen... 

Coratorof  paleon- 
tology and  min« 
eralogy. 

Corator  of  zoolo- 
gy, botany,  and 
ethnology. 


1,500 


500 


9;  000 


Personal < 

State- appropria- 
tions. 


100 

150 

1,000 


For  wages ) 

Forplants > 

Tot'l  forflTeyeara  ) 


Curator  of  botany 


150 
93 


All  purposes . . . .  > 
For  bottles,  dto..  > 


Scientifio  men. 


150 


150 

150 
150 
31 

300 


For  specimens  . 


1.500 
100 

900 


40 


H461 

1,455 

1,915 

130 

18,539 


1,000 

10.500 
95,-000 

195,000 


Endowment... 

Donations 

Members'  fees. 
Admission  fees 
Total  for  past 
yjear. 

Endowment 

Endowment. . . ) 

State- appropri- 1 

tion.  f 

Donations J 


5,775 

9,043 
9,718 

17,190 

1,000 

36,000 
55,000 


For  rertebratee . 

For  other  animals 

For  bottles,  alco- 
hol, &o. 

For  building  and 
repairs. 

"Saliiries  and 
wages. 

Collections 

Building  and  re- 
pairs. 

Total  for  past 
year.' 

All  purposes  — 

t 

Salaries  and 

wages. 
Collections 


Scientific  men, 
(paid.) 

Laborers,  (paid) . . 

Curators   of   de-  [ 
partments,  (not 
paid.)  J 

Scientific  me» .. .  ) 

Laborer  > 

Soientiflo  men ...] 

Laborers I 

Women y 

Curators  of   de- 1 

partments.         J 

Curator 


1,800 


130,000 


100 


10 


930 


500 


495 
94 


Total  for  last  year 

TTniversity-fbnda 

Donations 1 

Members*  fees  3 

Snbsoriptions... 


500 
550 
449 


Vertebrates . 


CSalaries  andj 
I  wages.  ) 


Scientific  man... 
Laborer— boy  ... : 


40,000 
1,900 

10.000 


100 


All  purposes. 


500 


19,500 


State-grants, 
a  Many. 


■••{ 


9,500 
700 


Salaries   and 
wages.  i 

Yertebrates 

&Afew. 


Soientiflo  men 
Janitor  and  ass' 
Janitor, 
women . 


!l 


c  Partial 


75,000 
d  In  preparation. 

Digitized 
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Table  XVJL— Pabt  l.^Staiisties  of 


ysaae  of  proprietor. 


Location. 


Curators. 


Nature  of  eollectioDS  | 
in  natoral  history,   t 


oj  5  Bnffklo  Society  of  Nata- ) 
(   ral  Sciences.  3 

22 1  Madison  University 

S3   School  of  Mines,  €k>lambia 
College. 
Vassar  College 


36 


S9 


Bniralo,KY 

Hamilton,  N.Y.., 
NewYortK.Y.. 


University  of  Rochester . . . 


Ohio  Wealeyan  University. 


(  Academy  of  Natnral  Soi- ) 
I  encea  of  Philadelphia.    > 

The  Wagner  Free  Institato 
of  Science. 


Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y 
Rochester.  N.  Y 


Delaware,  Ohio. 


Brown  University . 


Philadelphia,  Fa . 
....do 

Providence,  R.  I. . 


30  j  Cutting's  Museum. 


S3 


34 


Middlebnry  College 

State  Cabinet  anaMuseum 

of  Natural  History. 
University  of  Wisconsin  . . 

f  United  States  Depart- 1 
I  mcnt  of  Agrichlture,  1 
]  Agricultural  and  Eco-  j 
I   nomic  Museum.  J 

United  States  Department 
ofAgricolture.Herbarium. 
United  States  ^National  Mu- 
seum, Smithaoniou  Insti- 
tution. 

▲NATX>MIC  MUBBUKB. 

Medical  School  of  Yale  CtA- 

lege. 
Army  Medical  Museum — 

Harvard  College  Museum 

of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Harvard  College,  Warren 

Anatomical  Museum. 
Vassar  College,  Anatomical 

Cabinet 
College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons  of  Syracuse 

University. 
Medical  School  State  of 

South  Carolina^ 


Lunenburg,  Tt . . 

Middlebnry,  Vt . 
MoDtpeUer.Vt  . 

Madison,  Wis... 


Washington,  D.C. 
....do 


.do. 


A.R.Groto 

Prof  L.M.08bom... 
Prot  L  a  Newbery . . 

Prof  James  Orton, 

A.M. 
Prof.  HenryA.Waxd, 

A.M. 


^Prof  Edward  T.( 
<   Nelson, 
(  Ph.D. 


ward  T. ) 
A.   M.,V 


1861 


1668 
1866 


1864 

1860 


1859 


Greneral. 


..do  ... 
..do... 


1 

do j 

liithology,  phenome- ' 
nal  geok^gy,  and  i 
paleontologj.  1 


G^eral . 


Standing  committees. 

Wm.  Wagner,  LL.  D., 
president 


J.W.P.  Jenks. 


181S 
1855 


1871 


....do.. 


The  whole  fidd  of 
science. 


•Si 


General. 


C  Dr.  Hiram  A  Cut-  J 
\   ting,  owner.  > 

Henry  M.  Seeley  — 
Hiram   A.  Cutting, 

A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Prof.  Roland  Irving. 


Townsend  Olover . . . 

Geo.  Yaaey,  botanist . 

Prof.  Spencer  F. 
Baird. 


1858 do  . 


1854 
1850 

1864 

1869 
1846 


....do 

Natural    hiitory  of 

Vermont. 
ZoSIogT,  geology,  and 

metallni^y. 
rBirds,    insects.) 
I   fruits,    grains,  I 
1  fibers,   eomomic 
i ,  substances,  Ao, 
Botanic 


New  Haven,  Conn . . . 
Washington, D. 0  . .. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

....do 

Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Asst  Suri 
Otis.  U.I 


,  Gea  A. 


Charleston,  S.  0. 


Pro£  a*.  B.  &  Jack- 
son, M.  D. 

Prof  Adelia  O.  Ave- 
ry. M.  D. 

Prof  Wm.  T.  Plant, 
M.D. 

Prof  Geo.  E.  Tres- 
cot,M.D. 


1864 
1878 


Anatomic. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


1839.. ..do. 


Poartial. 
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Income. 


Scoroe. 


Expenditnres. 


Purpose. 


Employes. 


Titles. 


Yisitors. 


fcD« 


I 


iMembera'  fees,) 
donations,  and' 
leotares. 

Sabecriptlons  .. 

400  College-ftinds  . . 


$1,470 


400 

ISOO 

2,875 
Ml 

1,810' 
b 


^m 


uo 

50 
50 


600 


Colleotioiui. 
X. 


Scientific  man...) 

Woman > 

Curators,  (nnp'd)  > 


Collections . 


2,000 
2,000 


600 
4,000 


■A 

Be8> 


Endowments . 
Donations. 

Ifembers'  fees. 
Admiasion-fees  | 
Special  fiinds. 
b 


Donations 


OwDcr 

Donations 

Legacies 


400 
1,500 
2,500 


6,168 


CoUeotions 

Casts ^ 

Bnildings  and  re- ' 
pairs. 

(  Librarian,  Jaui- ) 
I  tor,  &c.  3 


tnAoT  of  min-] 
ralogy.  I 

irator  of  all  f 
ther.  j 


Janitor.. 


8,000 
e 


90O  State-grant . 


4,500 
1.W0 


(United  States) 
\  appropriat'n.  3 


Salaries  and] 
wages. 

1,900^  Glass  eases \ 

"  Bottles,    alcohol, 

&C.  J 


Sdentifioi 


200 


3,000 
1,500 

200 


Collections . 


"Woman. 


300 


Curator . 


Curator . 


Collei^ons  — 
Casts  of  fruit . 


Plants. 


Scientific  men . 

Women 

Messenger .... 


5,000 


50,000 


200 
100 


50 


0 
150 


21 


32 

23 


25 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 

34 

35 
36 


50. 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 


Mr.  Wagner. 


0  Very  many. 
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Table  XVII.— Part  2.-'8UUUtie8  of  mMttmmt  ^ 


Names. 


Vertebiatea. 


Artioiilates. 


Mollnaks. 


MoDiiaoaUa. 


SS 


Wealeyan  XTnivenrity 4 . . . 

Herbarinm  of  Prof!  Daniel  C. 
Baton. 

Universltv  of  Notre  Dam^ 

Tabor  College 


1,330 


3,600 


660 


1,800 


7,045 


80,560 


145 


•116 


Amherst  College 

Boston  Society  Natoral  History, 
Harvard  College,  (rray's  Her- 
.  bariam. 


Williams  College 

UniTersity  of  Ifiohigan  d , 

New  Hampshire  Philomathic 

and   Anuqaarian    Society's 

Masenm. 
New  York  State  Masenm  of 

Natmul  History. 
Bofifolo  Society  Nataral  Sciences 
School  of  Mines,  ColnmbiaCorge 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University 

Academy  of  Nataral  Sciences 

of  Philadelphia. 
The  Wagner  Free  Institnte  of 

Sciences 


7,573 


150 

700 

16,387 


SS3 


700 


OlS 
5,000 
3,650 


438 
06,000 
Many. 


3,848 
8,000 
Many. 


83 
43 


750 
43 

1,300 


350 


550 

ioe 


190 


330 
505' 


454 


1.013 
'*S38 


13 


770 


Brown  University 

Cutting's  MuHcnm 

Middleoary  College 

State  Cabinet  and  Masenm  of 

Natu|td  Historv. 
United  States  peoartment  of 

Agricnltare,      Agrfcaltaral 

and  Bconomic  Masenm. 
United  States  Department  of 

Agricnltare,  Herbariam. 


3,450 

1,462 

480 

87.000 


A  large  number 


Unconnted 

314 
190 
350 


1,770 
287 
80 


1.408 
6,313 


3,054 
3,800 


14,161 


A  large  nnmbei- 


UAcoanted. 


800 


/1, 000 


1,600 

665 

1,500 


87,905 

9,510 
31,500 

5,500 
76,479 

350,000 


WithmoUaskH 

10  400 

90i      5,154 

3,735 

WithmoUiuka. 


Unooonted  ..^ 
375 


Unoonnted 


60 


1,930 
300 


a  These  bciong  to  the  Shepard  collection,  which  indadee,  besides,  3,000  specif  of  fossils,  5,000  geo- 
logic specknens  and  239  meteorites.  Fifteen  thoasand  of  the  85,000  minena  specimens  belong  to  ih» 
Sbepara  collection. 

b  Not  classified. 

a  lohnolites.    . 
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ANIMALB. 

PLAST8. 

Echinodei^. 

Coelenteratee. 

Protozoans. 

Cryptogams. 

CO 

1 

1 

OQ 

CO 

! 

i 

i 

00 

oa 

I 

! 

aa 

110 

500 

125 

475 

30 

100 

2,200 
12,000 

8.000 
65 

057,000 

21.367 
70,000 

1,300 
8,897 

6,200 
2p,000 

'"'iso' 

4,000 

87,545 
275,000 

7,000 

42,894 

201 

4,740 

14.200 

75,000 

38 

190 
4,200 

425 
65 

1,342 

520 
20,000 

"**i62' 
1,000 
4  mi 

300 

8^000 

1 
2 

200 
75 

el50 

<25,"666* 

{9,000 

3.000 

3 

32 

alOO 

400 

•    237 

111 

3,000 

51 
145 

439 

174 

1,600 

51 
CWith< 
I     tera 

60 
3oel©n.> 
tea.      5 

4 

5 
5 

With  phanero- 
gams. 

1 

7 

50 

100 

50 

100 

950 

2,500 

R 

0 

15 

800 

25 

700 
50 

1.200 
2,500 

16 
a;  662 

.   3,000 

6,100 

75 

700 

1,000 

300 

749 

2,040 
5,000 

"i'soo* 

10 

12 
170 

776 

50 

650 

1,125 

212 

5 
200 

24 

33 
210 

81 

80 

280 

10 

6.800 
30,000 

11 

12 
13 
14 

TTncoai 

ited.... 

A  large 
TTnooai 

tinmber 

A  large 
TTnooiu 

nnmber 
ited,... 

None.. 

280.000 
None.. 

Withp 
None.. 

[lanero- 
ns. 

None.. 

300 

230,000 

*"4.'666' 
1.000 
5,000 

16 

17 

18 

23 

40 

4 

500 
None.. 

1.500 
None.. 

1<) 

None.. 

None 

20 

. 

91 

20,000 

1,500 

99 

d  The  returns  simply  indicate  10,825  entries  of  animals,  representing  45,383  speoimens ;  8,897  entries 
of  plants,  and  42,894  specimens ;  13,948  entries  in  the  geologic  reeoi%  and  40,565  specimens ;  and  629 
entries  of  798  arclueologio  specimens. 

e  The  Wagner  Free  Institnte  of  Science  has,  besides  these,  750  anatomic  preparations  and  280,000 
fossils. 

/  Birds,  all  mounted. 

49  E 
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Table  XK.—StaUsiioa  of  insHtuOans  for  ike  hUmd  for  1873 ;  from 
KoTE.— indicates  no  return ;  x  indicatet  tlis 


Xame. 


Location. 


Superintendent. 


1 

^ 

g 

2 

s 

o 

1 

s 

s 

t 

1 

1 

a 

S 

§ 

^ 

Institniion  for  the  Deaf,  Dnml>, 

and  Blind. 
Institation  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 
InBtitntion  for  the  Deaf,  Domb, 

and  Blind. 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

Institation  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 
Institation  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Institation  for  the  Blind 

Institation  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 
Institation  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind  and  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind. 
Institation  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind. 
Perkins  Institation  and  Hassachu- 

setts  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institation  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 

State  Institution  for  the  Blind 

N.  Y*.  Institution  for  the  Blind. . . . 
Institation  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 

Oreeon  School  for  the  Blind . . . 

Insutution  for  th^  Instruction  of 

the  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind/ 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf;  Dumb, 

and  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Education  of 

theMnd. 


Talladega,  Ala . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark 
Oakland,  Cal.. 


1867 

1859 

1860 

1859 
1849 

1847 

1853 
1866 
1848 

BAton  Bouge,  La  1871 


J.H.  Johnson,  HJ>. 
Otis  Patten.... 


Maoon,6a 

Jacksonville,  HI , 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa 

WyandottOjEan 
Louisville,  Ky  .. 


Warring  Wilkin- 

son,^  A. 
Wm.  D.  Williams . 
Jos.  Bhoads,  M.  D 

W.H.Charc]u]ian 

S.  A.  Knapp,  K.  A 
J.  D.  Parker,  Ph.  D 
KB.auntoon.. 

P.Lane 


State. 
State. 
State. 


Corporat'n 
State.. 


State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

State  . 


$10,000 
50.000 
875,000 

80,003 

500,0 

250,000 
30.000 
90,000 


Baltimore,  Md.. 

Boston,  Mass.  „ 

Flint,  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Jackson,  Miss... 
St  Louis,  Mo... 

Batavla,N.T... 
New  York,  N.Y 
Baleigfa,N.O... 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Salem,  Oreg 

Phi]adelpUa,Pa 

Cedar  Spr'gs,S.C 

Nashville,  Tenn 
Austin,  Tex..... 
Staunton, Ta ... 


1853 


Bomney,  W.  Va. 
Janesville,  Wis  . 


1851 

1863 

1847 
1851 

1867 
1831 
1851 

1837 

1873 
1833 

1855 

1846 
1857 
1839 

1870 

185Q 


F.  D.  MonisoB . 

S.G.Howe,M.D.. 

E.  L.  Bangs,  M.  A. 

J.L.Noyes,M.A.. 

Theo.  Whitfield... 
Jas.  M.  Workman. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  M.D. 
William  B.  Wait.. 
John  Nichols  . . 


Corporat'n 
Corporat'n 
State 
State 


State. 
State. 


G.L.8mead,M.A. 

h 
Wmiam  Chapln.. . 

N.F.Walker/ — 

J.  H.  Stnrtevant .. 
E.M.Wheelock... 
Charles  D.  McCoy. 

S.B.Lupton,M.D. 

T.H.  little,  A.M.. 


State.. 

Corporat'n 

State.. 


State. 


350,009 

309,064 

/S75,OO0 

10,000 

15,000 
80,000 

«o,ooo| 

338,9731 


State.. 
Corpsat'n 

State.. 


Corporat'n 

State 
State 


aw^oooj 

io^'oobl 


"21 


State. 
State. 


73.0 
al50,0 

sotowj 

163^000 


a  For  both  departments. 

h  Average  receipts. 

0  In  State-warrants  for  three  years. 

d  Including  receipts  for  oonstrnctioiu 
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replies  to  inquirtes  ^  the  United  States  Bureau  of  JEduc^tion. 
employment  taught ;  0  signifies  nothing  or  none. 


s 


p 


3s 
§1 


8 


9 


1 
i 


^ 

^ 


10 


I 


I 


1 

a 

4 


11 


I? 


13 


13 


I 


3 


14 


15 


Employments  taught. 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


20 


31 


39 


$18,000 

18,175 

50,000' 

11,080 
30,000 

39,307 

18,000 

8,000 

80,924 

eSO.OOO 

30,000 

dl03,338 

/IS,  179 

3,500 


7,500 


41,000 
83,844 
40,000 

d91,371 


$18,000 

18,175 

27,000 

11.080 
20,000 

39,307 

18,000 
8,000 
16,924 

8,000 

14,500 

44,302 

/44,978 

3,500 

6.000 


$15,000 

•18,202 

50,000 

11,000 
20.000 

38,482 

18,000 
8,000 
17,554 

10,000 

21.200 

0101,479 

/46,50e 

3,500 


$13,583 

30,000 

11,000 
20,000 

31,270 

24,000 


15,648 


14,900 

41,112 

/30,752 

4,000 


53,512 


91,371 


21,000 

40,962 
82,784 
40,000 

91,371 


$18,000 

16.000 

30,000 

11.000 
90,000 

&39,307 

24.000 
8,000 
16,000 

e50,000 

12,500 

30,000 

37,500 

020,000 

ol0,000 
21,000 


$0 


8,000 

0 
0 

0 

0 


160 
0 

1,700 
13,799 


30 

97 

79 

136 
450 


295 

52 

299 


132 

642 


y354/157 
82  15 
155 


73,886     72,443 


16,000 

12.000 

a41, 541 


31,087 


71,499 


54,045 
40,000 

31,371 
"76,*643 


1*1,000 

12.000 

039,774 


11,600 

12,000 

o41,453 


37,214 
40,000     40,000 

91,371 


2,000 
33,500 

/lO.OOO 

9,500 

12,000 

040,000 


20,611 
0 

0 


8,840 


233 

1,065 

126 

762 


603 


19 
93 

145 
185 
65 

97 


27 


10 
55 

2 

9 
27 

32 

53 

9 

30 

1 
74 


10,000 

12,000 

039,201 


6,500 


30,004 


31,154 


35, 000     85, 000 
19,870     30,004 


132 
160 
198 

19 

199 


194 

/14 

38 
30 
40 

13 

50     19 


3    X 


0 

70 

300 

1,300 
300 


7 
50  8 

477  9 

lOOilO 


125,U 
1,00012 


5014 

17215 
30016 

50017 
30018 
500jl9 

90020 

021 
700.28 


96824 

25025 

1,50026 

5897 


e  Inclading  expenditures  for  constmctlon. 

/From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ednoatioii,  1679. 

XIn  State-warrants. 
Under  control  of  State-boord  of  ednoation. 
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Liai  of  orphan-iuiflumg  from  wMdk  na  ii^ermaHon  has  hem  receUod, 


Name. 


Looation. 


Fenale  OrpbaDB'  Home 

IndustrUl  School  for  Orphans  and  Destitute  Bojra  . .. 

Mole  Orphan  Asylom  and  Industrial  School 

ShelterinffArms 

Orphans' Home * 

AoxUiary  Orphan  Aajlom 

Home  AssociatifA 

Orphan  As.ylam 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Boman  Catheuo  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  for  Boys 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  for  Girls 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum  for  Girls 

Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Industrial  Home  School 

St.  John's  Orphanaire  * 

St.  Marv's  Home  oflnduatry 

St.  Rose's  Industrial  School 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Wasblnjeton  Asylum 

Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Male  Orphan  Asylum 

Scandinavian  Orphan  Asylum 

Boys*  Asylum,  Roman  Catholic 

Chicago  Orphan  Asylum .'... 

Nursery  and  Half-Orphan  Asylum 

St  Marv's  and  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincents  House  of  Providence 

St  Aloytdus  Orphan  Asylum  of  St  Boniiace  Church. 

Oennun  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  tor  the  Friendless 

Orphans'  Home — .» 

Sisters  of  Providence 

Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum.^ 

St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylum ,.... % 

StJoseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

OrphanaKeof  Christ  Church 

Orphan  Asylum  of  St  Paul's  Church 

St  Thomases  Male  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  A8>-lnm 

Protestant  Episcopal  Children's  Home 

St  Elizabeth  Home  of  Industry 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Louis  Female  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Theresa  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vinoont's  Home  for  Boys 

Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Baltimore  Orphan  Aaykun '. 

Children's  Aid  Sodetv 

Maryland  Industrial  School 

St  Joseph's  School  of  Industry 

St  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 

Homo  for  Destitute  Roman-Oa»holio  Chiklren 

St  Mary's  Industrial  School 

State  Alms-House,  (orphans'  department) 

SUte  Indusirial  School  for  Girls ^ 

St  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum «. 

State  Aims-House,  (orphans" departimt> 

Home  of  Providence 

House  uf  Shelter 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Widows'  and  Orphans  Association 

Girls'  Orphan  Asylum : 1 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

Episcopal  Orphans'  Home 

Home  of  Guardian  Angel 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Mnlanphy  Orphan  Asylum  for  Femalee 

Orphans'  Home 

Orphans'  Homa,  (colored) ■ 

Presbyterian  Home 

Protestant  Orphans'  Home 


Mobile,  Aln. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Monteomery,  Ala» 
San  Frandsoa  Cal 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da  , 
Denver,  Cola 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Da 
New  Haven^  Conn. 
WUmingtoir,DeL 
Washington,  D.O. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Da 
Berlin,  HL 
Chicago,  HL 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Quincy,  HL 
IndiaiiapoUs,  Ind. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Rensselaer,  Ind. 
Vinconnes,  Ind. 
Leavchworih,  Eaaa. 
Coviugton,  Ky. 

Da 

Da 
Louisville,  E!y. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
New  Orleana,  La. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Portland,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Boston,  Maas. 

Da 
Dodham,  Mass. 
Hampden  County,  Mass. 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Ply  month  County,  1 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
St  Joseph.  Minn. 
St  Paul;  Minn. 
Shakopee.  Minm 
Natohes,  Miaa. 
St  Louis,  Ma 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
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St  Bridgct'B  Half  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Joseph's  Hnlf-Qrphan  Asylam 

St  Mary  b  Roninn-Cat  hollo  Orphan  Af«ylaro 

St  Philnmena  Orphan  Asylam  and  School ^ 

St  Vincent's  German  Male  and  Female  Orphan  Asyhim '. w . . . 

Orphan  -''sylnm  - 

St  Vi!»o<^ut'8  Indnstrial  School 

The  Pmtestant  Foster  Home  Society 

Orphan  Asylum  for  Girls 

St  MaryV  brphan  Asylam 

Boys'  Orphnn  Asylam 1 

St  Thomas's  Orphan  Asylnm 

Brookhn  Orphun  Asylnm 

Fe ra a le  Orph an  A sy lam  

Orphan  As\Iam  of 'the  Chnrchof  the  Holy  Trinity 

St  Joseph  ^Female  Orphan  Asylnm 

Chureh  Charity  Foundation 

Church  Home 

St.  Joseph's  Bfl^s'  Orphan  Asylam 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylam 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylnm 

Chihlreu's  R>ld , 

Five-Points  Hodseof  Indnstry 

Five-Points  Mission 

Half  Orphan  Asvlnm 

Home  for  Fonndlings 

Home  for  the  A p;d  and  Children..^...; 

Home  of  Industry 

House  of  Mercy  

InduHtrlal  School  of  Sisters  of  Mercy 

Institution  of  Reward  for  Soldiers'  Children 

Xew  York  Juvenile  Gaardian  Society '. 

Nev  York  Orr»ban  Asylum 

Bonjan-Catholio  Half-Orphan  Asylam 

Roman-Catholic  Orphan  Asylnm  for  Boys 

Roman-Catholic  Orphan  Asylam  for  Girla 

StLuke'sHome    

St  Patrick's  Female  On  han  Asylam .* 

St  Patrick's  Male  Orphan  Asylam 

St  Patrick's  New  Female  Orphan  Asylam 

St  Paul's  Orphan  Asylam  „ 

St  Vincent  de  Paul's  Asylnm 

Shepherd's  Fold  of  Protestant-Episcopal  Church 

Sisters  of  St  Dominick's  Orphan  Asyfum '. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Dcstitnte  Roman-Catholic  Children. . . 

County  Alms-house,  (orphans'  department) , . . , 

Juvenile  Asylum :... 

Church  Home '. 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  (German) 

St  Mary's  Orpna n  Asylum 

Church  Brothel  hood 

Chnrch  Sisterhood 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum : 

St  John's  Mission  and  Indifstrial  School 

Syracuse  Orphan  Aaylum 

Trinity  Chnrch  Mission  and  Indoatrial  School 

Orphan  Asylum  and  School 

Orphan  Asylnm  

St  John's  Asylam 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylnm .• /. 

Cincinnati  ('olonul  Orphan  Asylum 

Cincinnati  Union  Bethel 

Home  of  tho  Friendless 

House  of  Prewrvation  of  ChUdren 

Industrial  School  of  Gaardian  Angela 

IJews-Boys'  Home 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Aloysius  Orphan  Asylum 

Bethel  Home 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  of  the  ItYiendless , 

Roman-Catholic  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Mary's  Female  Orphan  Aaylam 

Trinity  Church  Home .' 

St  Joseph  and  St  Peter's  Asylam , 

Asylum  of  Franciscan  Sisters ^ , 

Orphans' Asylnm I  Obeilin,Ohia 

Digitized  by  CjOOQ  IC 


St  Loois,  Ha 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Virginia  City,  Ker. 
Newark,  N.i. 

Da 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
South  Orance,  N.J. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Batavia,N.T. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
BnfRolo,  N.  Y. 

Da 

Da 
Canandaigoa,  N.  Y. 
Clifton,  Lonx  Island,  N.  Y. 
EriaN.Y. 
Newburg,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
OnondaipiHUl,N.Y. 
Randall 's.Island,  N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Da 
Rondont.  N.  Y. 
Syr»ca8e,N.Y. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Troy.  N.Y. 
UtIca,N.Y. 

Da 

Do. 
Cincinnati,  Ohla 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
CnmminflTille,  OUOk 
Delphoa,Ohia 
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Name. 


LuoatUm. 


Citizens'  Honpital  and  Orphan  Asylnra 

St  Vincent  8  Orphan  Asylnm ; 

Church  Home , 

German  Catholic  Orphan  Asylnm 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Home  of  Industry 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Aavlom « 

SoMiers'  Orphan  School « 

Sohliers'  Orphan  School 

Home  for  the  Friendless,  for  Harrislmrg  and  County  of  Dauphin 

Catsv i lie  Orphan.  Asylum 

Cnildren's  Home 

St.  James' Orphan  Asylum 

Smmons  Instltnte 

Soldierti'  Orphun  School 

Asylum  for  Care  of  Colored  Orphans 

iBducational  Home  for  Boys ■ 

Foster  Home  ABSociation 

Home  for  Little  Wanderers 

•  industrial  Home  for  Girls *, 

Uews-Boys'  Home 

Orphan  Society  of  Philadelphia 

St.  John's  Male  Orphan  Asylum '. 

SL  Vincent's  Home 

St.  Viucent's  Orphan  Asylum 

Union  Temporai-y  Home  for  Children 

Allegheny  County  Home 

Church  Home  

Home  for  t  ho  Friendless * 

Orphan  Faiin  School 

St.  Paul's  Roman-Catholic  Asylum 

St.  Vincent'**  College 

The  Sheltering  Arms 

Onihans'  Home 

Soldiers'  Orphan  School 

Orphans'  Homo  of  the  Shepherd  of  Lambs 

ChUdrens'  Homo ' 

Sn  Aloyains  Orphan  Asylum 

ShelK'i-  House    

Bo\s'  Orphan  Asvltun,  Roman  Catholic 

Christ  Church  Industrial  School 

Girls'  ( )rphan  A h vlnm 

St.  Philip's  Church  Home 

State  Oiphon  Asylum  for  Colored  Children 

Mom  w  el  I  Orphanage 

Palmetto  Orphan  A«ylum 

Canflt^ld  Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

Church  Home 

LeathOrphan  Asylum l 

8L  Peter's  Orphan  Asylum 

County  Asxlnra,  (orphans'  department) 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylnm ". ^- 

Orpban  Asylnm 

Proridence  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Mary'sOrpnan  Asylnm 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Joseph'^  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Rosas  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

StGenovefa  Female  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum 


Tiffin.  Ohia 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Alleghemy  County,  Pa, 
Andersunbnrg,  Pa. 
Cathedral.  Pa. 
Harrisbnrg.  Pa. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Do. 
Middletown,  Pa. 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  PH. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Da 

Da 

,Do. 
.Da 

Da 

Do. 
Rochester,  Pa. 
Water  Cure,  Pa. 
Wi  melwlorf.  Pa. 
York,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 

Do. 
Charleston,  &  C 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Clinton.  S.  C. 
Columbia,  &C. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Da 
Burlington,  Vt 

Da 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Da 
Vancouver.  Wash. 

Do. 
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Table  XXIV,—Stati8tic8  of  eduoatitmdl  henefacHons  for  1873 ;  fron 


Organixatlon  to  which  intmsted. 


Name. 


LooatioiL 


Benefactors. 


Name. 


ReakLence. 


UMVEBSmBS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Missionary  College  of  St.  Angus- 
tine. 

University  of  CaUfbmia 

Trinity  College 

Weeleyan  University 


Yale  College. 


Benioia,Cal. 


Oakland,  Cal 

Hartford, Conn  ... 
Middletown,  Conn, 


[D.O.  Mills,  esq. 
M.Bee8e,e8q... 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 


Chester  Adams 

C  Mrs.  Louisa  Lovelaud. . 


Hartford,  Conn . . . 
Kensington,  Conn 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


State  University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University 

Emory  CoU^e 

Abingdon  College 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Eureka  College 

Xortbwestem  University 

Illinois  College 

McKendree  CoUege 

Lincoln  College 

l^lonmouth  CMlege 

>•' orth  western  CiHlege 

Sburtloif  College 

Wastfield  College 

Wlieaton  College 

"Wabash  College 

Franklin  College .1. 

Hanover  College 

Northwestern  Christian  Univer 

slty. 
Iowa  College 

Cornell  College 

Tabor  College 

a  Not  in  money. 


Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Oxford,  ID 

Abingdon,  m 

Chicago,  HI 

Eureka,  111 

Evan8ton,I]l 

Jacksonville,  HI... 

LebanoniHl 

Lincoln,  HI 

Monmouth,  HI ... . 
Naperville,Ill 

Upper  Alton,  111  . . 

Westfleld,Hl 

Wheaton,IU 

Crawfordsville.Ind 

Franklin,  Ind . . 


Alumni 

Hon.  Samuel  Miller .... 

H.  W.Scott 

Mis.  Julia  «r.  Abbe 

Mrs.  Edward  Bull 

Eev.Thos.  Tallman,  dec'd. 

Honry  Trowbridge 

Mr.  Joseph  £.  Sheffield 
Mr.  John  J.  Crooks ... 

Class  of  1871 

Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Stevens 
Mr.  G.  Peabody  Wetmore. 

Anonymous  donor 

Edward  E.  Salisbury. . 
Henry  Famam  andothers. 

And  others 

Henry  Ward  Foote 

Professor  Tyndall 

Professor  Tyndall 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn 


Scotland,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn 
New  York.  N.Y.. 


England  . 
England  . 


•  Town  of  Athens 

•  Friends 

I  Rev.  E.  E.  Rogers 

MLR.  Graves,  esq 

Friends 

CFrienda 

<  Friends 

(Students 

Friends 

(Friends 

^Friends 

G.  H.  Sisson 

Samuel  A.  Hitohoock . 


Athens,  Ga.. 


Maoon,  Ga 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


Abingdon,  111 


CSan 
Fiiei 


Chicago.  HI  . 
Brimfleld, 


lends. 
Friends. 
Friends. 


:L.M.  Whiting. 
E.Gove 


)ninoy,I11  . 
}uincy,Ill  . 


Not  to  be  named. 
Sundry  persons  . . 
'  Chaunoy  Rose  . . 


i; 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


onathan  Allen 

(James  Huston 

<L.  T.  Bowen 

(  William  B.  Dickson. 
Number  of  persons  . . 


El]ettsville.Ind  .. 
Connersvilie,  Ind . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ibd., 


Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy 

>  Alumni  and  friends  ofj 
i     the  college.  j 

5  Samud  Hitchcock 

{ Various  parties 


princ^lpally. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Hanover, Ind  .... 

Indianiq[>olis,  Ind. . 

• 
Grinnell,  Iowa  — 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa.'. 

b  Made  up  of  $100,000  paid  in  and  187,115  pledged  by  tha 


Brimfiold,  Mass  . 
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Benefactions. 

TotaL 

a 

& 

"  5, 

k 

0 

1 

1* 

1 

Object  of  benefftotion  and  remarks. 

13,000 

9,500 

60,000 
\      9,000 

13,000 

For  dining-halL 

A  finhinAt. 

r 

015,000 

) 

a2,  000    Dr-  TJAhAr'A  lihnu^. 

(     12.500 
60,000 

6167, 115 

•' 

'2,500 

•2,500 

Memorial  chapel  and  indigent  students. 

J 

10.000 
1,000 
1.000 
2,000 
1,000 

300 

To  found  Douglas  fellowship. 
For  two  annual  prizes. 

-  386,784 

For  Jones  scholarBhip. 

For  Bull  scholarship.'^ 

For  reference-library. 

For  SheflBeld  Scientific  SchooL 

*"'i,'o66 

570 

0 

For  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

For  Sheffield  Scientific  SchooL 

500 

500 
800 
50 
235 
100 
714 

For  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature. 

For  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature. 

For  department  of  political  economy. 
For  department  of  political  economy. 



25.000 

15,000 

500 

For  post*graduate>scholarshlp. 

For  support  of  one  or  more  students. 

For  Tyndall  prizes  in  scientific  schooL 

160,000 

85.000 

3»000 

For  erection  of  second  theological  haU. 

S    ' 

.'.■.:'.'.:: 

To  build  a  laboratory. 

>     28,000 

To  purchase  apparatus. 

150 
1,000 

7,150 

{ *  6,660 

30,000 

20,000 

For  rebuilding. 

C     18.000 

To  cancel  debt. 

>     38.000 

$10,000 
10.000 

Chair  of  sacred  literature. 

1     ^ 

Chair  of  ancient  languages. 

'           1,300 

1,300 

* 

I     a^  tun 

C  <«17,690 
j       6,377 

>     23,967 

35,000 

35.000 
50,000 



f 

\    63,000 

"%soi 

80,000 

12,000 

8,000 

600 

: 500 

8,745 
4,000 

(     50,000 
2,000 
5,000 

t          112 

18,000 

2.500 

80.000 

12.000 

800 

> 

S    11, 100 

10,000 

8,745 

4,000 

j     58,000 

* 

........ 

5,000 

Aid  of  ministerial  students. 

>      1,384 

1 

150,000 

1»,(I00 

1,000 

1,000 

For  Hardy  scholarship. 

Alumnus  professor  01^  mathematics. 

^ 

7.000 

S     12,000 

s 

3,000 

Woman's  chair  of  English  Uterature. 

(    iooo 
c    8.000 

X    642,000 

\ 

J     50,000 

alumni,  for  the  Woolsey  fund.         oNew  building.        d  Pledged. 


a  In  sums  from  $1  tp  $5,000.  j 
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Table  XKIV.—Staiiatics  of  educsUcnd 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Benefactors. 


Name. 


LocfttioD. 


Name. 


Beaidenee. 


Unitbbsiiub,  dtc.— Continued. 

Baker  University 

Wsshbnm  College 

Berea  College 

Centre  College 

Creorgetown  College 

Concord  College 

Ceotenary  CoUege  of  Lonlsisna. 
Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Colby  University 

St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  university 

Western  Maryland  CoUege 

Amherst  College 


Harvard  University . 


Tofts  College . 


Williams  College . 


Albion  Colbge 

University  of  Michigan.. 


Hillsdale  College. 


Baldwin  City.Kans 
Topeka,  Eans . . 
Berea,Ey 


Danville,  Ky. 


Georgetown,  Ky . . . 
NewXiberty,  Ky  . 

Jackson,  La 

Bmnswiok,  Me — 


Lewistown,  Me . 


Mrs,  Ichabod  Washburn . 
B.  B.  Graves  and  others  . . 

Nnmerons  persons 


F.  C.McCalla. 
Commnnity .... 


Worcester,  Mass .. 

Mr.  Graves,  Brook- 
lyn, N.T. 

Yarions  parts  of 
Kentnoky. 

Scott  Coonty,  Ky 

Near  New  Liberty 


Westerville.Mo... 
Annapolis,  Md — 
Baltimore,  Md  . . . 
Westminster,  Md 
Amherst,  Moss . . . 


Alomni  of  the  college 

iBeinamin  £.  Bates 
WiUiam  Wood 
Friends  of  the  college 
Jndge  Bodington 
Baptist  EdQoat'al  Society. 


Boston, 


BaUand^Vt. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Vnrions  persons 

Johns  Hopkins,  deceased. . 

Mrs.  T.a  Reese 

Varions  persons 

Snbsoriptions  to  flre-re- 
lief-fund. 

Thomas  G.  Appleton 

Nathan  Appleton 

William  S.  Appleton 

Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture. 

Anonymous  friends 

John  A.  Blanchard,  dec'd. 

Hon.  George  Bancroft. 


John  B.  Barringer,  dec'd 


Baltimore,  Md.. 
Baston^Md 


Olivet  College 

College,  not  yet  organized . 

a  Pledged. 


Medford,  Mass... 


WilliamstXMass 


Albion,  Mioh . . 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 


■■| 


Scheneotady,N.T.| 


Hon.  James  Savase,  deo'd 
Miss  Lucy  Osgood,  dec*d. 
Mr.  J.  L  Bowditch  etal.. 
John  Parker,  jr.,  deo'd . . , 

Subscriptions 

Editors  of  the  Harvard 

Advocate,  class  of  1872. 

F.  H.  Appleton 


.  Hon.  Wm.  Whiting,  deo'd. 

Benjamin  Abbott 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Qoddard. . 

N.  C.  Mouson 

A.  C.  Whitney,  deceased 
Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  dec'd 
Hon.  H.G.  Knight... 
Rev.  Henrv  Fowlor ... 

Class  of  1851... 

Class  of  185^ 


Massachusetts....] 

Boston,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass , 

Shiriey,  Mass I 

Lowell,  Mass | 

Troy.N.Y | 

E.  Hampton.  Msw 
Auburn,  N.  Y i 


David  Preston  and  others 

Hon.  Philo  Parsons 

Daniel  M.  Harvey 


Hillsdale,  Mich . 


TDanio 
[iVoe**l 


i>etooitVMI^!!I!!' 
Constantinople,  , 
Turkey. 


Olivet,  Mich... 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


Baptist  Convention 

<W.B.  Palmer , 

\  Sundry  persons 

Charles  Mncnlester 


OUvct,  Mich ! 

Phiiadelphia,*P» .. 
b  Estimated  valae. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Bene&otioDB. 

Total. 

Endowment  and  gen- 
eral purposoa. 

i. 

ll 

0 

1 

ll 

a 
s 

1 

Object  of  benefiootion  and  remarks. 

flO  COO 

i 

$10,000 

2,000 

2,000 
80.000 

26,000 

•26,000 

Ladies*  boarding-halL 

90,000 

15,000 

500 

•15,000 

.VN) 

6, 000!          6, 000 

6,000'          a  000 

SabscriptioDS  of  £rom  •lO  to  •500. 

\ 

falOO.OOO 

050,000 

.      50,000 

>  206,000 

Subscribed. 

•1,000 

To  endow  female  scholarships. 

I    5,666 

500 

•500 

For  the  library. 

For  new  ossembly-halL 

5,000 
3,500,000 

5,666 

1.1.000.000 

500,000 

500,              SflO 

........ 

1,400 

::::::::::::::: 

1,466 

179,125 

50,000 
►    M,635 

"3,666 

1,000 
1,000 

15,330 

To  mako  good  losses  by  Boston  fire. 

>  For  decoration  of  Appleton  chapeL 

1 

5,000 
2,500 
2,500 

For  the  botanic  garden. 

3,200 

EstabUshment  of  gift  of  •lO.OOO  for  John 
Thornton  Eirkkind  fellowiibip. 

For  chemical  department  of  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific SchooL 

'      28,745 
'40,000 

6,000 

6,'666 

4,200 

For  medical  schooL 

50,000 

266 

350 

For  organ  In  Appleton  chapeL 

100 

For  books  for  Bnssey  Instltnte. 
For  Eliza  Farrar  scholarship. 
For  scholarship. 

5,000 
5,000 

5.000 

i    

500 

For  books. 

500 

£50,666 
r    5,000 

2,500 

100 

2,500 

l,bOO 

1,000 

500 

235 

To  foond  a  scholarship. 
To  found  a  scholarship. 
To  found  Rossiter  scholarship. 
Towards  scholarships. 
For  the  library. 

110,000 
500 

1 

ii6,66fl 

500 

f       Q  50C 

J            :    an,  ooc 

\  ^<^;{ 50C 

100,  oco'   di00,00C 







],50C 

For  ladies'  department 

r::''-' 



e  Part  in  money. 


d  Not  in  money. 
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Table  XJ^lY.^StaHgtUx  ofeducaHtmal 


Organization  to  whicli  intrastecL 


Benefactors. 


Name. 


Location. 


Kame. 


XTNiYSBsmss,  d^.— Continued. 


Carleton  College . 


Lincoln  College 

St.  Paul'B  College 

St.  Loaia  UnlTersity . 

Washington  Uniyenity. 


Drory  College  . 


Doane College   ... 
Nebraska  College. 


DarUnonth  College . 


Batgers  College. 


Northfield,  Minn. 


Greenwood,  Mo. . 

Palm3rra,Mo 

St.Loals,Mo... 
St.  Lonis,  Mo . . . 


Miss  Snsan  Willis...,. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Donning 

Robert  Crane 

Charles  L.  Ives 

William  Carleton 

Sondxy  persons 


Springfield,  Mo . 


College  of  New  Jersey 

St  Stephen's  College 

Wells  College 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Madison  XTnlTorsity 

ComelllTniyersity 

Ingham  University 

Manhattan  College 

TassarpoUege , 

University  of  Boohester . . , 

Union  College 

Syraoose  University , 

Trinity  CoUege 

WakeTorest  College , 

Ohio  University 

McCorkle  College 

Capital  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Universi^. 


Crete,  Nebr 

KebraskaC'y.Nebr 

Hanover,  N.H... 
New  Bnmsw'kjN.  J 

Prinoeton,  N.  J... 


Annandale,  N.  Y. 

Anrora,N.T 

CUnton.N.Y.... 
Geneva,  N.Y 

Hamilton,  N.  Y . . 


Yarioas  donors 

Bev.  T.  G.  Bates 

Charles  Green,  esq 

Not  reported 

IS.  T.  Dmry 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bafl- 
way,  of  Missouri,  and 
friends  in  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  other  places. 

Thomas  Doane 

(Citisensof 

;  Miss  Wolf 

'  Thaddens  Fairbanks 

Family  of  the  late  Edward 

Boylston. 
Estate  of  the  late  Aaron 
Lawrence. 

James  Suydam 

Yarioas  donors 

P.  V.  Spader 

J.  W.  Schermerhom 

JohnC.  Green 

Unnamed  benefactor 

EsUte  of  Philip  L.  Yan 

Bensselaer. 
Estate  of  Ex-Chancellor 

Zabriskie. 
,  Robt.  Yan  Arsdale,  deo'd. 

<  Yarious  friends 

>Yarions  friends 


Charlestown,  Mass 
Cambridge,  Mass . 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Haron,  Conn 
Charlestown,  Mass 

Minnesota 

New  England. . 


St  Louis,  Mo . 
St  Loois,  Mo . 
Not  reported.. 
OUvet,  Mich.. 


Charlestown,  Maae 
Nebra8kaC'y.Nebr 
New  York,  N.Y. . 
St  Johnsbury,Vt 
Amherst,  N.H.... 

Amherst,  N.H... 

New  York,  N.Y. . 


New  Bninsw'k,N  J 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Ithaca,  N.Y. 


E.  B.  Mornn 

Mrs.  LilaCbilds,  (legacy) . 

Yarious  donors 

5  John  B.  Trevar 

( James  B  Colgate 

f  Ezra  Cornell 

Henry  W.Sage 

<  John  McGraw . 


Aurora,  N.Y. 
Utica,N.  Y... 


New  York,  N.Y.. 


LeBoy,N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
Poughkeepsie, 

N.Y. 
Bochester,  N.Y... 


Schenectady,  N.Y, 

Sjrracuse,  N.  Y — 
'Trinity,  N.C 


I  Hiram  Sibley. 

I  Andrew  D.  white  . 
Several  donors.. 
Bev.  John  Bmn. 
CM-Winslow  ... 

(Alanson  J.  Fbx 

Hiram  Sibleyaadsix  others 

(James  Brown,  esq 
Hon.  Bichardson  Blatoh- 
ford,  LL.D. 
Name  withheld 
Alumni  Association 
Various  donors 


Ithaca,N.Y... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Ithaca,  N.Y... 
Bochester,  N.Y... 
Ithaca,  N.Y... 


New  York,  N.Y^ 
Poughkeepsie,N.Y 
Painted  Post,N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Wake  Forest,  N.C. 
Athens,  Ohio 


Bloomfleld,  Ohio... 

Columbus,  Ohio... 
Delaware,  Ohio... 


Yarious  donors 

Citizens 

C  Bobert  McCorkle  ... 
I  Estate  of  Isaac  MiUs,dec*d 


Athens,  Ohio  . . 
Portland  Mills,  Ind 
Portiand  Mills.  Ind 


Sundry  persons 

a  Pledged.       b  Not  in  money. 


e  Specimens 
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Benefactioiis. 

Total. 

1 

1 

=  1 

it 

Is 

i! 

o 

i 
1 

It 
11 

1^ 

a 

a 

a 
S 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

t 

$10,000 

9610 

"e3;b55 

250 
350 
322 

^  $-24,^1 

For  bell  and  flztnrea. 

For  obandellers.  lamps,  Sto. 

a|10,000 

900 
1,600 

1 

900 

M,600 
6470 

Eisht  hundred  rolmnes. 
Colorado  miuerala  and  foBsila. 

100,000 

100,000 

f  d35, 000 

d75,000 

13,000 

• 



>   100,000 
13.000 

lO.f^i 

►  3,695 

^     71, 000 

>  57,500 

1 

33,000 

5.000 
5,000 



C  To  found  scbolarehipa  and  towards  endow 
I     ing  professorship. 

. 

30,000 

5,000 

For  library. 

Chair  of  EDslish  literature  ana  journalism. 
To  endow  librarianship. 

\ 

1,000 

0145,000 

40,000 

11,000 

3,500 

For  obsenratory-fund. 

For  library. 

To  promote  charitable  instruction. 
For  scholarships. 

1,000 

3,000 
10,000 

< 

13.000 

ioo,ooof  looiooo 

68, 000         68. 000 

Offered  for  university. 
For  general  purposes. 
#45  in  books. 

800 

400 

C     13,000 

17,000 

75,000 

30.000 

300 

0300 

J     30,000 

To  endow  Colgate  Academy. 
To  endow  Colgate  Academy. 



-i 

1 

^  155,000 

I     30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
8,500 

-     .. 

J 

8,500 

3,000 

d3.000 
1,000 

1       7,000 

( 

For  purchasing  works  of  art 
For  scholarships. 

For  endowment  and  library-bidlding. 
For  books. 

{..:..:.. 

6,000 

137,773 

137,733 
( 

1 

10.000 
10,000 

1 ::: 

180,000 

100,000 

060,000 



For  two  professorships. 

3,000 

3,000 

40*.  000 

6,000 

40,000 

4,000 
1,000 

< 



1       ^♦''^r     7,760 

1 

10, 000         10, 000 

1 

1, 400           1, 400 

1 

And  for  cabinet. 

diu  cash,  lands,  aud  stock.        «Part  in  money. 
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Table  XXIV.^StatisUcs  of  educaUonal 


Organization  to  wMcb  intrusted. 


Benefactors. 


Name. 


Location. 


Nama 


Besidence. 


UNIVRBSITIES,  &c.— CoDtinned. 

DeiiisoD  Fniveraity 

Hiram  College 

"Western  Keserve  College 

Ohio  Central  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

MuskJngnm  College 

Oberiin  College 

Heidelberg  College 

Urbana  University 

Qtterbein  University 

"Wooster  University 

Wilberforoe  University 

Antioch     College     of     Yellow 
Spriugs,  Green  County,  Ohio. 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Dickinson  College 

Haverford  College 

Villanova  College 

Lafayette  College 

PeuDsylvania  College , 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. . 

University  of  Lowisburg 

Allegheny  College 

Mercersburg  College 

Westminster  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

"Western  University  of  Penn'a . . 

"Wajmesburg  College 

Brown  University 

Clafl  i  n  Unlversi  ty. 

East  Tennessee  wesleyan  Univ'y 
King  College. 

Central  University 

Cumberland  University 

Maryville  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College 

Union  University 

Fisk  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

Hi  wassee  College 

Austin  College 

University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Middlebury  College 

University  of  Virginia i 


Granville,  Ohio  . . . 

Hiram,  Ohio  . . . 

Hudson,  Ohio . . 
Iberia,  Ohio — 


£.  £.  Barney  and  others . . . 

George  A.  Baker 

Sundry  persons 

3.  B.  Hurlbnt  and  others. . 
Members  of  board  of  trus- 
tees of  college. 

Marcus  Bosworth 


5<^ 


Dayton,  Ohio  . . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Marietta,  Ohio . 


New  Athens,  Ohio . 

New  Concord,  Ohio 

Oborlin,0hio 

TifBn,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Westerville.Ohio. 

Wooster,  Ohio... 
Xenia,  Ohio. 


<(  J.  Munro  Brown 

Friends 

lAfriend 

Hon.  H.  D.  McCarty  and 
two  others. 


Middleport,  Ohio. 
NewYorkVkVT" 


Yellow  Springs,  O, 


Annville.Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


Easton,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa . 
Lancaster,  Pa... 


Various  i>ersons. 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 

5  T.  Merchant 

{Friends 

'E.Quimby,jr 

C.L.Brafs:g 

J^ate  Chief  Justice  Chase. 
Mrs.  Anna  Bichmond  and 
others. 

Various  persons 

Henry  W.  Drakely 

J.F.Whitall 

Late  M.  Cunningham 

(  George  B  Markle 

<  John  W.  Holbrook 

(A.  Pardee 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  .. 
Washington,  D.C 


Baltimore,  Md . 
Montgom'v  Co.,Pa. 
Phlladelp&ia,  Pa.. 
Hazelton,  Pa 


Lewisburg,  Pa . . . 

Meadville,Pa 

Mercersburg,  Pa. 
New  WUm&gton 

Phihidelphia,Pa... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Waynesburg,  Pa. , 
Providence,  K.  I . 
Orangeburg,  S.C. 

Athens,  Tenn 

Bristol,  Tenn 


(  The  late  Lewis  Andenreid 

{Dr.J.W.Nevin 

Deacon  John  C.  Davis. . 
Hon.  J.  W.  Howe,  deceased 

Various  persons 

Vance  Stewart,  esq 

C  Asa  Whitney 

{MissRhoads 

William  Shaw  and  others 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
Lancaster.  Pa — 
PhUadelphla,  Pa 
Rochester,  N.Y... 


Greenville,  N.  Y.-j 
Philadelphia,  Pa..^ 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Knoxville,  Tenn .. 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Mary ville,  Tenn  ., 
Memjpliis.Tenn... 
Murfreesborough, 

-Tenn. 
Nash  ville,  Tenn... 

Nashville,  Tenn . . . 

Near  Sweetwater, 

Tenn. 
Hontsville,  Tex... 
Burlington,  Vt.... 

Middlebury,  Vt... 

Near   Charlottes* 
vme,Va. 


Hon.  "William  Claflin 

Various  persons 

Congregation  of  Abingdon 

Presbytery. 
Board  or  trade  and  citisens 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith 


Boston,  Mass. 


Abingdon,  Va  . 

Knoxville,  Tenn .. 
,  Mo 


Citizens . 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


JubUee  Singers 

C  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 

i^Colonel  Reynolds  &  others 
Sundry  persons 


Nashville,  Tenn. . 
New  York,  N.Y  . 
Tennessee 


T.  W.  Park  . 

5  Late  Capt  Jno.  a  Baldwin 
I  Rev.  B.  Smith 

(Friends 

I  Isaac  B.  Carey 


Bennington,  Vt ... 

Orange,  N.J 

West  Hartford.  Vt. 


a  Conditional  h  Not  in  money. 


Richmond,  Va 

e  Not  yet  paid  uu 
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Benefabtlons. 

TotaL 

& 

It 

11 

0 

• 

Is 

i 

i 

1 

Ol^eot  of  benefEiotion  and  remarks. 

$75,000 

$25,000 
C 

$50,000 
10,000 

1     11,500 

To  endow  chair  of  mathematios. 

i       1,500 

1,600 

$1,800 

To  endow  library. 

1,200 

1,200 
( 

>    61,000 

$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

Scholarshi  p-endowment. 
ScholarBhip-eodowment. 
For  prize-flind. 



J 

1       8,000 

I  050,000 

500 

650 

150 

10,000 

$10,000 

» 

21,000 

21,000 
5,000 

15,000 
C       5,000 
)        7,000 

' 

10,000 

5,000 

15,000 

j     12,000 

j     25,800 

25,000 

Endowment  of  a  profeesorship. 
In  books  for  library. 

6800 

10,000 

10,000 

2,850 

2,850 

12,000 

12,000 

100 

ioo 

10,000 
2,000 
(  ..  .. 

For  poor  students. 

10,000 

2,000 

^  281,000 

30,000 

Endowing  chair  of  mining-engineering. 

}       1.000 

"i6.o66 

6250,000 

In  bnilding  for  sdentifio  departanent. 

10,000 

J     37,000 

35,000 

To  endow  professorship. 
Towards  enlarging  chapel. 

'5,066 

e]0,000 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

5.000 

10,000 

500 

To  aid  indigent  stndenta. 

1,000 

To  increase  endowments 

}     60,000 

50,000 

To  endow  Whitney  professorship. 
For  library. 

{:::::::: 

10,000 
1,000 

6,225 

1,125 
3.500 

4,100 

3,500 

4,000 

d3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

500 
250 

2,500 

250 

For  tuition  of  preachers. 

14,000 

14,000 

50,000 

50.000 

20,000 

620,000 

2.700 

2,700 

5,000 

5,000 

13,000 

13,000 

20,000 
C   500,000 
\     11,300 

20,000 

j  511,300 

To  aid  in  pnrohaaing  site. 

500 

500 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Addition  for  art-gallery. 

Bahtnce  of  legacy  of  $28,000. 

For  scholarsbip. 

To  fonnd  twelve  scholarships. 

1      ..5. 

C       1,158 

1,000 
30,400 

? 

)    016,666 

d  Pledged. 


ein  land  near  Richmond. 
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Table  XXTV.StatUtiea  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  intmsted. 


Benefjuetors. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Residence. 


UKIVEB8ITIE8,  &c.-rContinaed. 
Hampden  Sidney  College 


tWashington  and  Lee  TJniveraity. 


Richmond  ColIegA 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  WiUiam  and  Mary 

Lawrence  Univeraity 

Beloit  College , 

Hilton  College 

Ripon  College 

Howard  University 

SCHOOLS    OF   sciBNCB,   {mining, 
engineering,  agriculture,  <fe.) 

Academy  of  Sciences 

Delaware  CoUege 

Maine  State  College  of  Agricnl- 
tare  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Massaohnsetts  Agricultural  Coll 

Massachosetts  Inst  of  Technology 
Scientiac  school,  (not  yet  organ- 
ized.) 

Anderson  School  of  Nat  History  | 

Worcester  County  Free  Insti-^ 
.  tute  of  Industrial  Science.       > 
AgriouUnral  denartment,  Dart- 
mouth College. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Toledo  Univ.  of  Art*  and  Trades 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultu- 
ral institute. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THBOLOGT. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  Oafrland. 
Theologic  depart  of  Shurtleff  Coll. 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Sem*y. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary . . . 
Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Northwest 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

United  Presbyterian  Theologic-  ? 
al  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  j 

Wartburg  Seminary 

a  Not  in  money. 


Hampden  Sidney, 
Va. 


Lexington,  Va  . . . 


Richmond,  Ya 

Salem,  Va 

Williamsburg,  Va 
Appleton,Wis..- 


Various  donors  — 
Col.  Henry  Culler . . 
Various  donors  — 

Various  donors 

rRufiis  Dodge,  esq . 


Beloit  Wis 

Milton,  Wis 

Ripon,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Newark,  Del 

Orono,  Me 


^Thi 


Three  friends . 

iFriends 

Friends 


SGerrittSmiOi... 
Sundry  persons . 
Sundry  persons . 


Kentucky . 
Missouri.. 
Louisiana.. 
Texas 


FrederickCity,  Md 


Beaver  Dam,  Wis 


Beloit  Wis.. 
Beloit,  Wis  . 


NewTorlc 

Philadelphia.  Pa . 
Boston,  Mass 


Amherst,  Maps — 


James  Lick 

CoL  H.  S.  McComb  . . 
Hon.  Abner  Cobum . 


C  Isaac  D.  Famsworth  . 
i  William  Chiflin 


Boston,  Mass... 
Newburyp'rt,  Mass 

Penikese    Island, 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Hanover,  N.  H  — 

Troy,N.Y 

Toledo.  Ohio... 
Hampton,  Va . . 


Unknown 

Wm.  Wheelwright,  dec'd. 


(John  Anderson 

<Mr.aalloupe 

(Mrs.Shaw 

C  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar — 
(Hon.  Stephen-Salisbury . 
Hon.  John  Conant 


Late  Gen.  John  R  Wool, 

U.S.  A. 
Jessup  W.  Scott 


Oakland,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Alton,  HI 

Chicago,  HI  .. 

Chicago,  HI  . . 
Chicago,  111.. 

Evanston,Ill. 


L.  A.  Hitohoock,  deo*d. 


(Mrs.Mulford 

>Almon  White 

Numerous  friends 

L.  P.  Phelps  and  others. 


Monmouth,  111  — 
Casstown,  Iowa . . . 


{Congregations  of  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 
Sundry  persons 
Dr.  Morrison,  deo'd 

Sundry  pcfsons 


San  Francisoo,  CaL 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Skowhegaxi.  Me . . 


Boston,  Mass — 
Newton,  3faes  . . 


Newburyp'rt,  Mass 

New  York.  N.T.. 

Swampscott 

Swampsoott 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Jaffrcy,N.H 


Troy,N.T... 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Brimfleld,  Mass . 


EvanstOD,  m.. 
Goshen,  Ind... 


Illinois. 


b  In  land  in  San  Francisco. 
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BBJieiUclloEU. 

1 

% 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

Oltfeol  of  beiiefbetion  irndTcmarki, 

•ia;ooo 

•13,000 

1 

•85,000 
50,000 
87,000 
85,000 

To  endow  chair  of  hiatory  andl 

political  economy.                        i    m^  ^^^ 
To^endow  chUr  0/  .ppll«d  chem-    t^»„^ 

To  endow  chair  of  modem  Ian.  f  ^***  *'*®*® 

'  187,600 

ToenSow  chair  of  applied  mathe.    P®«ti'^ely- 

matica. 
To  increase  endowment  and  erect  bnildlngs. 
For  bnildlngs. 
To  endow  scholarships. 

70,000 

70,000 

500 

1500 

1,00U 

11,000 

10,000 

10,000 
(      5,000 

1       8,500 

"a5,*228 

6,000 

C       8,000 

For  aid  to  needy  students ;  interest  only  to  be 

paid  for  five  years. 
Increase  of  enaowmenL 

10,000 

2,500 

For  a  gymnasiam. 

5,228 

6,000 

|.       3.775 

1,525 
850 

For  Orebel  professorship. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  additional 
pledged  for  the  Whlttier  professorship. 

(:::;:::: 

150,000 

0^150,000 

600 

600 

Also  450  books  for  Oie  library. 

To  endow  Famsworth  rhetorical  medals. 

500 

•500 

}       2,500 

c 

1,500 
1,000 

{;::::::: 

To  establish  Grinnell  prizes  for  excelloooe  in 

25,000 

"**266,"66o 

C  (250,000 

( 'i66,o66 



85,000 

agricaltore. 

800,000 

To  establish  school 

\  170,000 

Mao,  000 

•% 

j     45,000 

40,000 

To  endow  chair  of  langnagea. 

60,000 

00,000 

15,000 

/50.000 
41,112 

9,841 

5,000 

1,000 

5       4,500 

{       2,500 

/33,153 

15,000 

50,000 

68,058 
9,841 

8,681 

18,865 

5,000 

1.500 

500 

j       7,000 

33,153 

3,000 

3,000 

Leander  Phelps's  scholarship  to  aid  ttadenta. 

500 

500 

{    z 

^300 

1 

\      1.024 

J 

^       8,300 

d  Also  gift  of  Penikese  Island. 


€  Also,  large  yacht  well  eqtdpped  /  Part  in  money. 
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Table  XKIV.—StatitUcs  ofeduoationa 


OrgaoizatioD  to  which  intrasted. 


BenefMton. 


Kame. 


Schools  ok  thbolooy— Cont'd. 

German  Presbyterian  Theologic- 
al School  of  the  North  west. 
Swedish  Lntheran  Mission  lust. . 

Bangor  Theolojjical  Seminary — 

Episcopal  Theological  School 

^'owton  Theological  Institution. . 

NewChnrch  Theological  School.. 

Theological  department  ol  Hills- 
dale College. 

Jeremiah  Yardeman  School  of 
Theology  in  William  Jewell 
College. 

German  Evancrelical  Lntheran 
Concordia  College. 

German  Thcolopcal  School  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Chnrch  in  America. 

Theological  Seminary  of  Anbum 
in  the  State  ol  New  York. 

St  Lawrence  Theological  School . 

De  Lanoey  Divinity  School 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary.. 
NewburgThoologicnl  Seminary.. 
General  Theological  Seminary  of 

the  Prot.  Episcopal  Chnrch. 
Hoose  of  the  Evangelists 

Union  Theological  Seminary 


Western  Theological  Seminary? 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch.     > 


Theological  Serainaryof  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Evangelic^ 
Lntheran  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

Thoolocrical  Seminary 

Meadville  Theological  School 

St  Michael's  Seminary 

Theolo»ic'l  Seminary  of  the  Gen-  ] 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 1 
toriau  Charcli  in  the  United  f 
States.  J 

Theological  department  of  Central 

Tennessee  College. 
Union  Theological  Seminary 

Mission  Institute 

Nasbotah  House 

schools  of  medicinb. 

Indiana  Medical  College 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  . 
New  England  female  Medical 
College. 


Location. 


Name. 


Dnbuqne,  Iowa  . . 

Keolrak,  Iowa  . . . 

Bangor,  Me 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass 

Walthom,  Mass.. 
Hillsdale.  Mioh.. 

Liberty,  Mo 


St  Louis,  Mo 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. . 

New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Auburn.  N.Y 

Canton,  N.Y 


Geneva,  N.Y 

Hamilton, N.Y  .. 
Newburg,  N.  Y . . 
New  York,  N.Y. 

NewYork,N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y., 


Allegheny,  Pa . . . 


Gettysburg,  Pa  . . . 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Meadville,  Pa . . 
Pittsburg,  Pa . . 


Two  gentlemen . 


C  Robert  McGaw,  dec*d — 

(Various  donors 

Beiyamin  T.Eeed 

Two  ladies 

Anonymous 


A  lady. 


Beaidenoei. 


Iowa. 


Merrimack,  N.  H. . 
Ik>stoD,  Masa.i. 


Missouri. 


Church-congregations 

Lidividuala  and  churches. . 

C  Jacob  H.  TenEyck,  deo'd 

<  John  Clark 

(  Peter  Cortelyon , 

Various  persons 

CL.  A.Goodno 

<Miss  Mary  Cook 

(  Mrs.  Mary  Glenn 

John  H.  Swift 

Various  persons , 

Various  persons 

Various  persons , 


Stuart  Brown 

James  ]&rown 

W.E.  Dodge 

Cis.  Butler 

S.H.  McAlpin 

LCahill 

Rev.  Chas.  C.  Beatty,  D.  D. 

Prot  M.W.  Jacobus 

Charles  Arbuthnot,  esq. . . 

Henry  Lloyd,  esq 

William  Forsyth,  esq 

.Robert  Beer 

Jacob  King 


Columbians. C  .... 


Nashville,  Tenn  .. 

Hampden  Sidney, 

Va. 
Herman,  Wis 


Nashotah  Mission, 
Wis. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Baltimore,  Md... 
Boston,  M.as8 


Mrs.  John  H.  Smalti ... 
Mrs.  Ward  and  others  . 


Rev.  L  W.Moore 

LS.Byington 

William  Kamsay 

Colonel  John  L  Crresham. . 
iRev. S. R.  Wynkoop  .. 
Various  i>ersons 


11 


Mrs.  Rebeoca  Park,  dec'd . 

German  Reformed  Synod 

of  the  Northwest 
Miss  Maria  Robins,  dec*d . , 


Jno.  S.  Babbs,M.  D.,  doc'd. 


Missouri,  Ohio,  aod( 
otheir  Stafieau 


Albany,  N.Y... 
N.Bmnsw-k.N.J 


Six-Mile  Run,  N.J, 


Watertown,N.Y.; 
Pompey.  N.Y..-.J 

Nyack,N.Y .1 

New  York.  N.Y..; 


New  York.  N.r. . 
Now  York. N.Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y  . 
Ne-37York,N.Y., 

Bnoyms,OftLio 

SteiibenviUe.  Ohio 
Allegheny.  Pa  .... 
Allegheny. Pa  .... 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Allegheny.  Pa  .... 

Pittsbur|cP» 

Cumberland   Ca., 
Pa. 


Lancaster,  Pa., 


Dea  Area.  Ark... 
Montgomery,  Ala 

^Ky.. 

Maoon,Ga 

New  York,  N.Y. 


.Ky. 


John  Templeton . 


Digitiz 
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Bcnefactiona. 


t 

1 

1 
1 

Tot»li 

i. 

US  S 

si  ' 

If 
|l 

1 

k 

if 

1 

1 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

1 
91551 

9155 

300 
C       3,000 
\       1,000 

300 

}       4.000 
30  000 

130,000 

For  new  library-bnilding. 

3  OOOi 

S^OOA 

♦1,000 

625'              fl2n 

3  OOOi 

3,000 

2,500 

2,500 
9.000 

To  support  one  student. 

9,000 

Support  of  indigent  pupils. 

600 

600 
r    10  nno 

■\ 

J     17,500,^       Siooo 
\                1  (       2, 500 

47  93P         47.838 

• 

>                  (       1,000 

S       4,000  <       1.000 

5                  (2,000 

1, 000           1, 000 

17, 8:19        17, 839 

For  text-books  for  indi;;ent  pupils. 

To  educate  indigent  students. 

7  000*          7  nofl 

3,  SOU 

3,500 
030,000 

!in  (MO 

.......... 

1 

'  340,000 
>      8,200 

1300,000 

10,000 

5,000 

25,000 

"j 

\ 

>  For  professorships. 

J 

5,000 

For  tiro  scholar  ibips. 

J 

'"i'aoc 

5.OO0 

5,2ia 

5O0 
1 

1,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
200 

>  For  library-bmlding. 

1,200 

To  aid  stndointa. 

5,000 

5, 2e3 



500 



1 



800 

For  students*  fund. 

soc 



>       5,743 

I _ 

443 
3,000 
1,000 

100 

1,000 

For  students'  fhnd. 

For  8  scholarship. 

To  complete  Wynkoop  scholarship. 

To  old  indigent  stadents. 

To  found  a  scholarahip. 

J 

100 

1,C00 

2,000 

3,00( 

s^ooc 

5,000 



5,000 



♦5,000 

For  medical  library. 

800 

80C 

a,oo( 

2,000 





(      /^/^r^\^ 

52  E 


a  Not  in  money. 
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Organization  to  which  intrastcd. 


Benefistcton. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Beaidcnce. 


Schools  of  hedicine— Continued. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons. 
Medical  departm't  of  Dartmouth 

College. 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medldne 

and  SoTgery. 
StAtUng  Medical  QoUcge 


Woman's  Medical  College    of} 
Pennsylvania.  > 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Sorgery. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  8UFERI0B  IN* 
BTBUCnON  OF  WOMSN. 

Alabama  Conference  Female  Col- 
lege. 
La  Grange  Female  College 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hanover,  N.H... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Cdombos,  Ohio... 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tnskegee,Ala... 
La  Grange,  Ga — 


Howard  M.  Holden  . 

State  leglslatare 

M-LAmick 


Tynb  Starling , 

fisaao  Barton,  dec'd 

J  Dr.  Ann  Preston,  dec^d.. 

lDr.K.LDodd.....\ 

I,  Varions  others , 

Charles  Hamilton,  dec*d.. 


City,  Mo. 

Conoaid,N.H.... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Colnmlms,  Ohio.. 
Philadelpliia,Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cabinet,  Pa. 


Alabama  Conference. . 


Bockford  Female  Seminary.. 


Bockford.Hl.. 


Indiana  Female  College.. 


Mount  Holy oke  Female  Seminary. 


Meridian  Female  College 

Female  College,  (not  yet  organized) 
Lindenwood  College  for  Xonng^ 
Ladies. 

Adams  Female  College 

St  Agnes  School 

Packer  Collegiate  Institate 

Ontario  Femue  Seminary 

Wilson  Female  College 

Pittsburg  Female  College 

Washinj^on  Female  GoUege ..... 


Greencastle,  Ind . 


S'thHadley, 


Meridian,  Miss.. 

Mexico,  Mo 

St  Charles, Mo.. 


Sundrv  rtersons 

M.S.Bebb 

John  P.  Manny  and  others 

Name  withheld 

Graduates  and  friends 
Citizens 1 

,  Dr.  D.  a  Clark 

Name  withheld 


Fountaindale^  HI. 
Bockford,  HI 


Bookloid,  HI.. 


A.L.Wflliston 

Dr.  Jonah  Kittridge,  de- 
ceased. 

Miss  PhoBbe  W.  Hazle- 
.    tine,  deceased. 

Various  donors 

Hon.  Charles  Hardin 


Northampton,  Mass 
Glastenbniy,  Conn. 


Meodoo^Mo. 


Vermont  Methodist    Seminary 
.and  Female  College. 

Martha  Washington  College 

Hollins  Institute 


WisoonsiD  Female  College . 


EastDerry^.H.. 

Albany,  N.T 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.... 
Canandaigna,  N.  T. 
ChambersDurg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.... 
Washington  Coun* 

ty,  Tenn. 
Montpelier,Yt... 


Abingdon,  y a.... 
Boanoke  County, 

Va. 
Fox  Lake,  Wis... 


Mrs.  A.  C.  MaoGregor.. 


East  Deny,  N.H. 


Samuel  M.  Kier. . 


Pittsburg,  Pa.. 


Various  persons . 


IHtrUTUTlONB  FOR  8EC0NDABT 
INSTEUCTION. 


Laurel  Hall 

MUl's  Seminary....... 

Morgan  School. 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution. 

Woodstock  Academy 

Samuel  Bailey  Male  Institute... 
ChicfMso  Seminary 


San  Mateo,  Cal.. 


St  Mary's  School 

Princeton  Hiffh  School , 

Waveland  Couegiate  Institute. 

Sayre  Female  Institute 

Maine  Weeleyan  Seminary 

Williston  Seminary 


Clinton,  Conn 

Soffield,  Conn.... 
Woodstock,  Conn . 

Grlfl^Ga 

ChioagObHl 

Enoxville,  111 

Princeton,  HI 

Waveland,  Ind. . .  .< 
Lexington.  Ky.... 
Kent's  Hill,  Me... 
Easthampton,  Mass 


William  K  Garrison. 

W.  H  Kaymond 

Charles  Morgan 


New  York,  N.T. 

Oakland,  Cal 

NewYork,N.r. 


Hon.  H.  a  Bower  <(  ol. . 

Samuel  Bailey 

Geo.  O.  Dean,  deceased . 
'Hon.  James  Knox .... 


Wi 


Griffin,  Ga 

Dubuq^  Iowa .. 
KDox^Uk^m.... 


iUiam  Cullen  Bryant. 

Various  persons 

E.D.  Sayre 

Mr.Bearce , 

Samuel-Williston 


BoslymN.X.. 


a  Not  in  money. 
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Benefaotionfl. 

Object  of  bencfactioD  and  rcnarka. 

» 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

S 

a 

1 

11,000 

11,000 

Inoome-prize  for  anperiority  at  final  examina- 
tion,                                                                                       j 
For  medical  boilding.                                                              1 

Spedmena  for  mnaeum. 

To  estabUsb  a  medical  college. 

To  edncate  children  of  preachers. 

Plants  and  shells. 

Cabinet-cases. 

For  department  of  natural  science. 

Endowment  of  principal's  chair. 

Improvement  of  groonds. 

For  lectures. 

For  indigent  students. 

For  science  iMid  ar(-gallory.                                                    j 

For  sohohirshlp-fbnd. 

To  improve  buildings. 
SsJSS^Pf  female  colleire. 

5,009 

•5,000 

500 

0^500 

35,000 

♦35,000 
f      6,500 
J       3,800 
1       9,000 
I      9,000 

1 

>    28,300 

I 

1,000 

1,000 

4,000 

4,000 
1.000 

1,000 

4,880 

j 

alOO 

aieo 

1,300 

12.500 

800 

100 

100,000 

500 

100.000 

7,500 

[    24,000 

1.000 

15,000 

3,000 

3,000 

40,000 

40,000 
500 

1,000 
30,000 

1,000 
1,000 

300 

966 

*F^  a  scholarship. 
For  payment  of  indebtedness. 

To  increase  capacity  of  institution. 
Out  of  16,000  subggg]^  ' 

Support  of  indigent  sja^ents. 

For  two  scholars^ps. 

For  building  t^  ibinal&.d6partment. 

To  pay  debts. 

To  enlarge  building. 
To  enlarge  building. 
For  annual  prl^eq^" 

To  enlarge  building. 

For  building  fiearoe  ^^^ 

ev. 

30,000 

1,000 

1,000 

125 

135 

300 

1.000 

3,500 

30,000 

16,000 
1,000 

1,300 
350 

300 

1,000 

3,500 

30,000 

16,000 

1,000 

1,800 

350 

5,000 

5,000 

350 

111,500 

50,000 

*"w6,*666 

1,500 
5,000 

61,350 
15,815 

15,815 

10,000 

1,500 

5,000 

1  Hooo 

10,000 
4,000 

500 

500 

14,000 

14,000 

3,400 

30,000 

3,400 

SO.OOC 

S'iT.SOO 

nisoo* 

5  Pax 

tin  moo 
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Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Bene£M»tors. 


Name. 


Location. 


Kame. 


I^sidenoe. 


iKBTITUnONS  FOB  SECONDABY 

INSTRUCTION— Continued. 


Leicester  Academy 

Pierce  Academy 

"Worcester  Academy 

Stevens  High  School 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Penacook  Academy 

Francestown  Academy 

Kingston  Academy 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

Peterboro'  High  School 

Christian  Institute 

Princeton  Preparatory  School. . . 
Attica  Union  School  and  Seminary 
Cayuga  Lake  Academy 

St.  Peter's  Academy,  (parochial 
school.) 


Cazenovia  Seminary 

Starkey  Seminary 

Glen*s  Falls  Academy 

Cook  Academy 

Hempstead  Institute 

Troy  Female  Seminary 

"Western  Beserve  Senunary. 


Bishop  Scott  Grammar  and  Divin- 
ity SchooL 

Beaver  College  and  Musical  In- 
stitute. 

Lake  Shore  Seminary 


Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

Weettown  Boarding  School 

East  Greenwich  Academy 

Barnes  Institute 

Goddard  Seminary 

Castleton  Seminary 

Jericho  Academy 

Lyndon  Literary  Institution 

Burr  and  Burton  Seminary 

Leeeburg  Academy 

Clarksburg  Gradea  School 

Pemale  Seminary,  (not  yet  organ- 
ized.) 

Bochester  Seminary 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Wyoming  Institute 


Gdd-Fellows*  Library  Association 

Pioneer's  Society 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Library  of  the  New  Britain  In- 
stitute. 

BillLibrary 

Otis  Library 

Sffingerbund  and  Library  Society. 

Louisville  Library  Association 

Odd-Fellows'  Library 

a  Pledged. 


Leicester,  Mxiss . . 


Middleboro', 
Worcester,  Mass 
ClaremontN.  H 

Exeter,  N.H 

FisherviDcN.H 
Francestown,  N.  H 
Kingston,  N.  H 
Merrden,N.H. 
Peterboro'.N.  H.. 
Wolfboro'.N.H.. 
Princeton,  N.  J  .. 

Attica,  N.T 

Aurora,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

Cazenovia,  N.Y... 

Eddy  town,  N.  Y - 

Glen's  Falls.. 
Havana,  N.  Y 
Hempstead,  K.  Y. . 

Tmy.N.Y 

West  Farmington, 

Ohio. 
Portland,  Oreg 

I  Beaver  Co., Pa.. 
Erie,  Pa 


I' 


Friends. 


arioos persons  ... 
Various  persons  . . . 
Paran  Stevens  — , 
Miss  Martha  Hale . 

John  S.  Brown 

Bev.H.Briohett... 

Peter  French 

Various  persons  . . . 
N.H.  Morrison 


nPa. 
-.Pa. 


New  York,  N.T.. 
Boston,  Mass > 


NewYork.N.Y..I 
King8toD,N.H... 


Baltimore^  Md . 


Henry  (>.  Marqnand 

Hon.K.S  Stevens 

Hon.  E.  B  Morgan 

(Congregation  of  St.Pe- 
<     ter's. 

(  Heeny's  estate 

Mrs.  Mary  £.  Nourse , 

5  Caroline  Forraan , 

I  Rev.  George  Seu-les 

Citizens 

CoLRW.Cook 

E.  Hinds,  A-M , 

Citizens  

JohnNorris 


Citizens  . 


NewYorkN.Y. 

Attica,  N:Y 

Aurora,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 
Saoquoit^N.Y... 


Harrisburg, Pa  ... 

Wcsttown,  Pa  — 

E.  Greenwich,  R  I, 
Galveston,  Tex  . . . 

Barre,Vt 

Castieton,Vt 

Jericho,  Vt 

Lyndon  Center,  Vt. 
Manchester,  Vt 
Leesburg,  Va . . 
Clarksburg,  W.Va. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis 

Rochester,  Wis  .. 

Denver,  Col 

Laramie  City,Wyo 


San  Francisco,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


C  John  F.  Draw 

(Various  persons 

Educational  convention  of 

Erie  Conference,  Pa. 
Various  persons 


Glen's  Falla,  N.Y. 

Havana,  N.Y 

Hempstead,  X.Y.. 

Troy,  N.Y 

Meaopotamiai  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg.. 

Beaver,  Pa 


C  Jesse  George,  deceased  . 
)Willlam  D.  Cope^  deo'd. . 

Twenty-five  fHends 

Am.  Miss.  Association... 


|PhihidelphiatPa 


Charles  £.  Jaokman  . 
Residents 


Castieton,Vt . 
Jericho,  Vt ... 


Henry  T.  Harrison 

Bufos  Dodge^  deceased. . . 
A.  J.  Russell  and  others. . 


Leesburg,  Va . 


Beftver  Dam,  Wis 
Bochester,  Wis... 


James  Lick. 
Not  given... 


SaoFrandsofsCal. 


Ledyard,Conn., 
Norwich,  (jonn. 
BeUeville,IU.... 
Louisville,  Ky  . 
Baltimore,  Md . 


b  Not  in  money. 


c  Part  in  money. 
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Benefactions. 

"3 

0 

1 
2 

S 

1 

Object  of  benefaction  ana  remarka. 

j  125,000 

<  $15,000 

\  al0.i00 

10,000 

50.000 

040.000 

1  Memorialfand  in  memory  of  Eev.  Dr.  Kelaoa 

10,000 

50.000 

4fKm 

2,000 

•'* 

12,000 

To  found  a  scholarehip. 
CbemicalB  and  apporataa. 

40 

6140 

25 

25 
3.000 
3,800 

3,000 

3,800 

9,000 

62,000 

Philoaopbical  cabinet  and  apparatas. 

5,000 

5,666 
30,000 

30,000 

To  fonnd  ihe  ncTiool 

5,060 

5^080 

we 

856 
9,750 

230 

500 

al,500 

al,000 

i  10,000 

500 

For  tpition. 

1      i.500 

125 

125 

For  chemicals  and  apparatna 
Payment  of  teachers'^  salaries. 

451 

451 
1,000 

1,000 

50.000 

50,000 

5,000 

5,000 

2,875 

2,875 

C     10. 000 
\       8,000 

1    18,000 
19.000 

{ 

For  buildings. 

19,000 

.e2,500 

(     10.000 

{       5.000 

19,500 

1,259 

3,000 

500 

» 

2,500 

15,000 

19,500 

i;2de 

3,000 

To  pay  debt. 

500 



600 

600 

1,500 

1,500 
2,500 

2,500 

1,500 

M,500 

800 

800 
20.000 

565 

SO;  000 

To  establish  a  seminary 

565 

1.000 

1,000 
200 

200 

3.864 

3,864 

"12,' 666 

10,000 

87 
535 
570 

25 

898 

150,000 

6d«150.000 

12,000 

10,000 

87 

535 

570 

23 

898) 

d  Land  in  San  Francisco. 


tfCondltionaX, 


Digitized 
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Organization  to  which  intmsted. 


Bene&ctora. 


Kamo. 


Location. 


Name. 


Beeidence. 


LraBARiKfl— Continued. 

American  Academy  of  the  Arta 

and  Sciences. 

Congregational  Library 

Boston  Athenseam 

Library  of  the  New  England  His- 

torio-Gtonealogioal  Societv. 
Mechanic  Apprentices'  library 

Association. 

Charlestown  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Sawyer  Free  Library 

Appleton  library 


City  Library 

Westfield  AthenaDum 

Town  Library 

Weston  Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

New  Hampshire  Historical  So- 
ciety Library. 

Dublin  Juvenile  and  Social  Li< 
brary. 

HoUls  Social  Library 

City  Library 

Library  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Young  Men's-  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Washington  Heights  Library — 

Astor  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Athenaaum  and  Mechanics*  Asso- 
ciation. 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 
Association. 

Bzcelsior  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

American  Baptist  Historical  So* 
ciety  Library. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Mercantile  Library 

Library  at  HestonviUe 

Young  Men's  Association  Library 

Kingston  Library 

Lonsdale  library  and  Beading 
Boom. 

Bedwood  Library  and  Athen»um. 

Providence  Athenaeum 

Washington  Library  Company. . . 

MUSEUMS  OF  NATUBAL  QI8T0BT. 

Museum  of  Wesleyan  TJniversity . 

Museum  of  the  Boston  bociety  of 
Natural  History. 

Museum  of  Comparatiye  Zoology 
at  Harvard  Colleee. 

New  Hampshire  Philomathlo  and 
Antiquarian  Society's  Museum. 

Museum  of  Madison  iTniversity. . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Unireraity  Mu- 
seum. 

Museum  of  Brown  TJniversity ... 

Cutting's  Museum 


Boston,  Mass.. 

Boston,  Mass.. 
Boston,  Mass.. 
Boston,  Mass.. 

Boston,  Mass.. 


Charlestown'.Mass. 

Concord,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass. . 
North  Brooldield, 


Springfield,  Mass 
Wes^eld,Mass.. 
Westford,Mass.. 
Weston.  Mass — 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Concord,  N.H.... 


Dublin,  N.H. 


HolUs,  N.H... 
Manchester,  N.  H . 
Bridfteton,N.J 


Buflfalo,N.Y.. 


New  York,  N.Y 
NewYork,N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.Y 


Bochester,  N.Y. 
Cinchuiati,  Ohio. 


Sprin^eld,  Ohio . 


Phihidelphia,Pa. 

PhihidelphiA,Pa. 

Phihftdelphia,Pa. 
Phihidelphia,Pa. 

Bristol,  B.I 

Kingston, B. I  ... 
Lonsdale,  B.  I.... 


Newport,  R.  I 

Providence,  B.I., 
Washington,  D.  C 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge^  Mass  . 

C<mtoocook,N.n. 

Hamilton,  N.Y... 
Delaware,  Ohio... 


Providence,  R I . 
Lunenburg,  Yt... 

a  Pledged. 


Hon.  WoL  Whiting,  deo'd 
Mr.  Sawyer 


Massachuaetts . 


Oliver  Dean,  deceased. . 


William  B.  Astor . 


Isaiah  y.  Winiamson .. 
Jesse  George^  deceased — 


New  York. N.Y. 


Philadelphia  Fft.. 


Digiti 
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Bene  file  tiaiiB. 

1 

p 

■4*  U* 

II 

s  ^ 

If 

|l 

o 

1. 
1 

1 

Olt^ed  of  benefactkui  wid  rcmwks, 

11,000 

25,000 
1,976 

ei,ooo 

25,000 
1,976 
1,396 

2,000 

100 

^ 

1,396 
2,000 

100 

1,000 

11,000 

5,00C 

5,000 
900 

31,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

500 

2,500 

45 

109 
5,000 

5,000 

48 
2,000 
2,000 

200 

800 

ICO 
500 

216 

060,000 

2U0 

31,000 

1  eoo 

100 

100 

900 

3,500 

45 

/ 

109 

5,000 
120 

........ 

5,000 

43 

2,000 

2,000 

200 

600 

100 

216 

60,000 
40  000 

640,000 

10,000 
250 

10,000 

250 

40 

157 

275 

300 

1,000 

40 

157 

275 

300 

To  keep  fountain  in  repair. 

1,000 

100 

100 
1,455 

125,000 

425 

100 
1,500 

3,000 
100 

1,455 

• 

235,000 

425 

100 

1,500 

3,000 

100 

h  In  lands  in  Clinton  County,  Ponnsylranla. 
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Table  XXIV,^Statistic8  of  educational 


OrganirAtion  to  which  intrasted. 

BeneflMtors. 

Xamo. 

^         Location. 

Name. 

LNSTITUTIOXS  FOR  TUE  DEAF  AXD 
1>UHU. 

Kentucky  Institntion  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  Deaf  Mates. 

Maryland  Institntion  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  tor  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  andDomb. 

INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  BUSD, 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. . . 

MIBCELLA3iEOU8. 

Southern  States 

Danville,  Ky 

Frederick,  Md.... 

1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nashville,  Tenn. . . 

Daniel  Ck>aitt 

Frederick  Co.,  Md. 
1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nash  viUe,  Tenn... 

Mrs.  Bitsenberifer,  dec'd . . 
\  IsabeUaB. Truman, deed. 

Judge  John  M.  Lee 

Peabody  ftind 

Boston  normal   schools  for   fe- 
males. 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School. 
A  freedmcn's  school 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Kot  given 

John  H.  Eastbum,  dec'd. . . 

John  H.'Eastbum,  dec'd  .. 
Withheld 

Bort(m,Maa8 

Union    School    and    Children's 
Home. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Deacon  John  C.  Davis 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Digitized  by 
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Benefactions. 

H 

a 

is 

i 
V 

i 
1 

1 

*©  8 

1'' 

i 
s 

I 

1 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

1500 

$500 

For  library. 

1,000 

11,000 

5       1,500 
{        1,000 

8,500 

15,000 

a|15,000 

135,840 

135.840 
1,000 

5,000 
10,000 

1,000 

1.000 
5,000 

To  aid  pnpils. 

10,000 

Given  to  Ameridnn  Baptist  Home  Mission  So* 
ciety  to  endow  some  ireedmen's  schooL 

1,000 

• 

a  Not  in  muncj. 


Digitized  by 
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Table  XXVII. — Shoxoing  improvements  in  school-fumituret  app(iratust  centiUUion,  fc,  pst- 
ented  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  enSed  June  30,  1873. 


Names  of  patentees. 

Besidenoe. 

Number. 

Titles  of  patents. 

Bead.  Whifleld  S 

Oakland,  Cal 

Chicago,  III 

135, 487     Improvement  in  blackboatd-erasers. 

Drasser,  Charles 

Sherwood,  John  B    

Chicago,  111 

137,  866 
138, 218 
135. 154 
136.548 

129,  871 
135,  ObP 

138. 045 
1-37, 263 
129,559 
129, 239 

131, 106 

138,190 

137,  T32 

138,  714 

139,  543 
138,896 

131,356 
135, 019 
1.30, 179 
139,237 

139,507 
138,583 
140.275 
134,550 
135, 158 
133,551 
138,005 

134,249 
135,315 
136,058 
139,411 

Improvement  in  school-deeks  and  seotK 
Improvement  in  slate- waabcTS. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  school-famiture. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  school-dosks. 

Improvement  in  school-deaks  and  setU 
Improvement  in  school-desksL 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  joint    school-seau  ud 

Improvement  in  gaide  and  bloUter  tot 

writing-boukfl. 
Improvement  in  school-chairs. 
Improvement  in  school-dosks. 

Improvement  in  moaical  blackboaidA. 

Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  drawing-boards. 

Ii;  T.r  *i  ■  n^i'Tit  in  book-cover  protectoo. 

Iii.rH'<>->.  I'M'  lit  in  blackboarda. 

Westlake,  William 

Chicasro   III 

Presbrey,  Charles  H 

Biter,  John  L 

Sterling,  111 

Brownsville,  Ind 

IndianapoliH,  Ind  . . . 
Bichmond,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
Chri8tian8burg,  Ky.. 

lU.e.kland,Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Milford,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass  . . . 
Springfield,  Moss  . . . 

Adrian,  Mich 

Kansas  City,  Mo.... 
Hoboken,  >«.  J 

Baflfalo,N,Y 

Baffalo.N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y.... 

NewYork,N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.T.... 
New  York,  N.Y  .... 

Troy.N.Y 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.... 
Danielsville,  Pa 

Phihidelphia,  Pa.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Beading,  Pa 

Denver,  Colo 

Foster  W.  A 

Cox,  Sylvan  as,  and  Fanuing, 
Boberts,  Albert  E 

Venable,  David  S 

Hemen way,  B.  N 

Lancaster  I 

Martin,  P 

Piper.  E.J 

Stebbins,    Milan    C,   and 

Piper,  E.  J. 
Thompson,  James  M.,  and 

James  Cordley. 

Childs.  John  W. 

Keuffel,WilheIm,aud  Esser, 

Herman. 

Lamed,  J.N 

Thorp,  Thomas  J 

Barnes,  H.  B 

IiniH'<>v»'ri,.»  'tt  in  slate4l  books. 

Covell.  Adolia  C 

Jin]'  n-  V  V  31  ur  it  in  device  fop  teachisg  draw. 

Imiinirecii  lit  in  drawing-boarda 

Triinr  IV »>(!!.  Tit  in  blackboards 

Hitchoock,  Alonzo 

Johnson,  F.  G 

Jocelyii,  Albert  H. 

Kane,  Thomas  H 

It                  it  in  book-oovers. 
Ii                  *  in  drawing-boards. 
Ii                  It  in  sUtes. 

Bobefts,  E,  Walter 

Thompson,  B.  A 

CofEn,  Jas.  H.  and  George  S . 
Burlock^W.  L 

Ii                  it  in  machinery  forflnishaf 

Tri L 1 1  ]  1  v<-:i  1 '  i (t.  in  hnn1r.tf*AirAnL 

Boucher,  William  F 

Hickman,  Francis 

It  1 1  ■: .  V  ;  1 !,  t(t  in  transparent  alate4i»QM. 
J\:\  I'Tiiit, .  Tcii^r't  in  fflatf^-cleaners. 

Meyer,  Herman  H 

IiiLp]  1 M  is.i  ^^t  in  drawing-boarda. 
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(The  report  proper  at  the  ComroissioDer  has  been  Indexed  with  minuteness ;  the  appendix  has  been 
indexed  by  general  topics.    Plentiful  ci-osa-refereuces  have  l>een  inserted. 

Edacation,  teaching,  instruction,  school,  and  a  few  other  words  of  like  character,  will  not  be  fonnd 
among  the  topics ;  «.  a.,  instead  of  '* Instruction  in  music,"  look  for  "Music,  Inslruction  in." 

In  indexing  the  abstracts  of  State-school-reports  ^pp.  3-466),  the  schedule  on  p.  2  has  been  followed 
for  the  arrangement  as  nearly  as  posidble.] 


Absenteeism  and  tmancj : 
In  California,  20 ;  in  Ivew  Haven,  Connecticat,  39 ;  in  Illinois,  83 ;  in  Kansas,  115 ;  in  Maryland,  154 ; 
in  Massachusetts,  174, 175 ;  in  Minnesota,  204  ;  in  Mississippi,  213 ;  in  Nevada,  245 ;  in  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, 250 ;  in  Ohio,  311 ;  in  Montana,  453 ;  in  l^ew  Mexico,  456.    (See,  also,  Attendance.) 
Academies : 
In  Massachusetts,  177 ;  in  Michigan,  196 ;  in  Missouri,  226 ;  in  New  Hami>shire,  951 ;  in  New  Jersey, 
264  ;  special  appropriation  for,  284 ;   musical  academies,  161 ;  normal  instruction  in,  xxxiii ;  pre- 
paratory students  in,  xlviii,  xlix ;  endowmenu  of,  1,  li.   (See,  also.  Secondary  instruction  and  Prepara- 
tory schools.) 
Academy,  Military :  (see  Military  Academy.) 
Academy,  Naval :  (nee  Naval  Academy.) 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Louis  J.  B. :  (obitoary  notice,  188-190.) 
Aee  of  the  scholastic  population  ; 
In  Alabama,  3 ;  in  Arkansas.  11 ;  in  California,  19 ;  in  Connecticut,  36 ;  in  Florida,  65 ;  in  Georgia,  69 
in  Indiana.  94;  in  Iowa.  107;  in  Kansas,  115;  in  Louisiana,  134 ;  in  Maine,  145;  in  Maryland,  151 
in  Massachusetts,  166;  in  Michigan,  192;  in  Minnesota,  202;  in  Missouri.  220 ;  in  Nebraska,  233  ^ 
in  New  Jersev,  256  ;  in  New  York,  270 ;   in  North  Carolina,  298 ;  in  Rhocle  LOand,  353 ;  in  South 
Carolina.  360 ;  lii  Virginia,  393 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;  in  Wisconsin,  414 ;  in  Arizona,  425 ;  in  Colo- 
rado. 429:  in  Dakota,  433;  in  Idaho,  451;  in  Montana,  453;  in  Utah,460;  in  Wyoming,  468.    (See, 
also,  Table  I,  Part  1,  p.  510.) 
Diversity  of,  in  the  enumeration,  x ;  table  of  ages  in  the  school-censuses,  x. 
Agriculture,  College  of : 
In  Arkansas,  16 ;  proposed  in  Florida,  68 ;  in  Kansas,  119 ;  the  Agricoltnral  College  grant  for,  in  Lou- 
isiana, 140 ;  in  Massachusetts  182  ;  in  Michigan.  198 ;  in  New  York,  290 ;  in  Ohio,  327 ;  in  Tennessee, 
376 ;  in  Virginia,  400 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Table  IX ;)  summary  of,  Ixix-lxxl. 
Alabama,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction — school-finances,  school-population,  and  attendance,  3 ;  average  attendance, 
teachers,  schools,  financial  diflSculties,  proposed  law  relative  to  the  duties  of  connty*superintend- 
cuts  and  to  the  employment  and  nay  of  teachers,  4 ;  powers  of  the  State-board  of  education,  5; 
school-statistics  of  Montgomery,  (Jpelika,  and  Selma,  5 ;  general  statistics,  (see  Table  I.) 
Secondary  instruction — number  of  high  schools,  5 ;  private  secondary  schools,  6 ;  statistics,  (see 

Tables  V  and  VI.) 
Normal  training— institutions  and  students,  6 ;  statistics  of.  (see  Table  HI.) 

Superiorinstruction^-University  of  Alabama,  6,  7;  Howard  College,  7;  Spring  Hill  College,  7;  Tal- 
ladega College.  7':  colleges  for  women,  7 ;  statistical  summary  of  uniTeraities  and  colleges,  7 ;  sta- 
tistios  of,  (see  Tables  VII  and  VHL) 
Profeasional  instruction— Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  8 ;  statistical  summary 

of  schools  for,  8 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Tables  IX,  X,  XL  and  XIL) 
Special  instruction— Alabama  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  8;  atyloms  and  industrial 

homos,  0 ;  iOatistics  of,  (see  Tables  XIX  et  teq.) 
School-officials- the  State-board  of  education,  9 ;  county-  and  city-tnporintendents,  0, 10. 
Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xiiL 
Alaaka,  Territory  of:  View  at  school  interests  in,  424. 
Argentine  Bepubllo :  Beoent  educational  statistics  of,  olxxi. 
Arizona,  Territory  of : 
Elementary  instruction— school-population  and  attendance,  425;    abstracts  of  county-reports,  4S5, 
496 ;  educational  progress,  426,  427 ;  text-books,  428 ;  schools  among  the  Indians,  428 ;  statistics  ot, 
(see  Table  L) 

Arkansas,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— sohool-finances,  scholastic  population,  school-attendance,  and  school-teach- 
ers, 11 ;  number  and  value  of  school-houses,  12 ;  want  of  funds,  12 ;  depreciated  State-scrip,  12, 13, 
14, 15 ;  effect  on  the  school-revenue  and  fund,  13 :  misappropriation  of  school-moneys,  13 ;  school- 
supervision,  14 ;  the  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  14 ;  schools  in  cities,  14 ;  present  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  public-school-system,  14,  15 ;  diminution  of  distributable  fund,  14 ;  provisions  of 
the  new  school-law,  15 ;  public  opinion,  15 ;  proposed  amendment  of  the  school-law,  17 ;  statistics 
of.  (see  Table  I.) 
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Arlumsas,  State  of— Conticned. 
Normal  training— in  the  Industrial  XTniTeisity,  10 ;  sogf^ted  for  colored  people,  17 ;  statistics  of; 

(see  Table  III.) 
Saperior  instmction— statistical  sommary  of  institatlons,  16 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Tables  YII  and 

Professional  instmction— tbe  Indostrial  ITniversitv,  16, 17 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Table  IX} 

Special  instruction— Institnte  for  tbe  Blind,  17 ;  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  17 ;  statistics  o^  (see  Tables 
XIX  and  XX.) 

Benefactions— the  Peabodv  fund,  13. 

School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  18. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of;  ziii. 
Art-education,  Article  on,  495-498 : 

Scheme  of  instruction  in  drawing  for  graded  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  sol^ects  taught,  and 
order  of  lessons  for  each  week,  495,  496 ;  evening-scbools  for  adults,  496 ;  general  idea  of  a^train- 
ing,  496 ;  classes  of  pupils,  496 ;  testimony  to  the  need  of  art-education,  49^497 ;  plan  pursued,  497 ; 
State  Normal  Art-School.  498.  *-        — t 

Art  to  education,  Belation  of,  xcix-cvi : 

Value  of  art-education,  need  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  public  schools,  xcix ;  drawing  easUy  taneht 
in  public  schools,  xcix,  c ;  technical-art-schools  in  Great  Britain,  c;  European  nations  ooanpewig 
in  establishment  of  art-sohools,  o ;  our  facilities  for  art-trainine,  c,  ci ;  why  public  schocds  should 
teach  drawing,  ci ;  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  ci,  cii ;  Massachusetts  Normal  Art- 
School,  letter  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  cii,  ciii ;  exhibition  of  art- work  of  free  industrial  classes,  ciii ; 
industrial  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  ciii,  civ ;  facilities  for  art-education  now  ftTlo^jng 
in  the  United  States,  civ,  cv. 
Art,  Museums  of:  Statistics  of,  770-773. 
Asia: 

India  (British)- provinces  of,  dxvii;  school-statistics,  <;lrni,^lxviii;  comparative  iitatistics  of  uni- 
versity-examinations in  t870-'71,  clxlx. 
Atlanta,  Georgia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  71. 
Attendance  in  schools : 

In  Alabama,  3 ;  in  Arkansas.  11 ;  in  California,  19 ;  in  Connecticut,  36 ;  in  Georgia,  69 ;  in  lUinois,  78 
in  Indiana,  96;  in  Iowa,  107;  in  Kansas,  115 ;  in  Louisiana,  134 ;  in  Maine,  145;  in  Maryland,  151 
in  Massachusetts,  166;  in  Michigan,  193;  in  Minnesota,  203:  in  Mississippi,  311 ;  in  Missouri,  S90 
in  Nebraska,  233 ;  in  Nevada,  243 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  247 ;  in  New  J6rse^856 ;  in  New  York,  270 
in  North  Carolina,  298 ;  in  Ohio,  309 ;  in  Oregon,  333 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  337 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  353; 
in  South  Carolina,  360:  in  Texas,  382;  in  V^ginia,  393-.  in  West  Virginia,  407:  in  Wisconsin,  414, 
415;  in  Arizona,  435;  in  Colorado.  439;  in  District  of  Columbia,  435,  437;  in  Idaho,  451 ;  in  Mon- 
tana,  453 ;  in  Utah,  460;  in  Washington  Territory,  464. 

Compulsory,  (ifeo  Compulsory  education.) 

Method  of  improving,  suggested.  168 ;  increased,  in  New  York,  274 ;  decreased,  in  Ohio,  311 ;  per  cent, 
of,  in  Colorado.  430,  and  in  District  of  Columbia,  435;  irregularity  of  in  New  Jersey,  860. 

Summary  of,  in  1871, 1873,  1873,  xi. 
Auburn,  New  York :  Schools  of.  noticed,  383. 
Augusta,  Georgia:  Schools  of,  noticed,  71. 
Australasia:  ^ 

Queensland— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxii. 

South  Australia— recent  educational  statistics,  oIttI!. 

Victoria— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxii. 

New  South  Wales— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxiii. 

Western  Australia^recent  educational  statistics,  clxxiii. 

Tasmania— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxiii. 

New  Zealand— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxiii. 
Anstro-Hnngarian  Monarchy,  cliii-clv : 

Austriar-Rupervision  of  education,  cliii ;  statistics  of  primary  instruction,  cliii,  cliv:  statistics  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  and  of  superior  instruction,  div;  of  technical  instruction,  oliv;  of  special  in- 
struction, civ.  V 

Hungary— school-legislation,  statistics  of  primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  inafraction,  and 
total  expenditure  for  public  instruction,  civ. 

B. 
Bsdrd,  Prof.  Thomas  D.,  obituary  notice,  165. 
Barnes,  Samuel  C,  obituary  notice,  295, 296. 
Belgium,  Kingdom  of: 
Supervision  of  education,  civ ;  statistics  of  primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction, 
clv-clvii. 

Belknap,  Miss  Laura  E.,  obituary  notice,  331. 
Benefactions : 
To  the  Bnlkley  School,  Connecticut.  46 ;  of  Johns  Hopkins  164, 165 ;  to  Harvard  UniversItT,  180 ;  to 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  265 :  to  several  colleges  in  New  York,  288, 289 ;  to  Newport  High  Scmx^ 
Khode  Island,  356 ;  to  colleges,  Ixiv,  Ixv :  table  of  educational,  806-833 ;  statistical  summary  trC,  hj 
institutions,  cxi ;  statistical  summary  of,  by  States,  cxii,  cziii. 
Blind,  Instruction  of  the : 
In  Alabama,  8 ;  in  Arkansas,  17 ;  In  Califomia,  26 ;  in  Illinois,  90 ;  in  Kansas,  190 ;  in  Kentnckj,  130; 
in  Maryland,  160 ;  in  Michigan.  200 ;  in  Minnesota,  908;  in  Mississippi,  219 ;  in  Missouri,  5Q0 ;  in 
New  York,  293 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  349 ;  in  South  Carolina,  367 ;  in  Tennessee,  377;  in  Virginia,  408; 
in  Wisconsin,  431 ;  statistics  of  institatlons  for,  778,  779 ;  summaiy  of;  ovL 
Board  of  education : 
Power  of.  in  Alabama,  5 ;  law  providing  for,  in  Arkansas.  15 ;  pay  of,  in  Indiana,  96 ;  members  oi,  in 
Kentucky.  134 ;  powers  and  duties  of,  in  Massachusetts,  167 ;  rules  adopted  by,  in  North  Cardina, 
299 ;  consolidation  of  boards  in  District  of  Columbia  recommended,  434. 
Members  of :  (see  Officials  of  school-systema) 
Boston,  Massachusetts:  Schools  of;  noticed,  172, 173. 
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Brazil :  Becent  educational  statistics,  clzxi. 

Bristol.  Shode  Island :  Schools  of,  noticed,  355. 

Bafblo,  New  York:  Schools  of,  noticed,  379. 280. 

Bnildinss  for  schools : 
In  ATKansas,  12 ;  in  Connecticut,  37 ;  in  Indiana,  96,  !n ;  in  Iowa,  lOT  ■  En  T^t^t^iattn,  13^1,  tS5 ;  In  Mafne,. 
145;  in  Michigan,  193 ;  in  Minnesota,  202 ;  in  MiAetlflaLpp],  311  ^  in  Mia,^iiH,  '220  ■  in  Nf^brfukn,  3^i ; 
in  Nevada,  243 ;  in  New  Jersey,  258,  264 ;  in  New  Yurk,  'Xi^  ;  in  Ohio,  a  10.  315 ;  in  Ort^gou.  330  ;  ia 
Pennsylyania,  338:  in  Soath  Carolina,  361 ;  in  Virginia,  394  j  In  We»t  Virgiuia,  407  i  in  Wiaconaiii» 
415 ;  in  District  of  Columhia,  435, 437 ;  in  Montana,  4^^ ;  in  Utah,  4til. 

Boshnell,  Prof.  J.  J.,  obituary  notice,  423. 

BosinesB-coUesee : 
In  California,  29 ;  in  Illinois,  88 ;  in  Indiana,  104 ;  in  Inwa,  HI ;  in  Kansflji,  119  x  in  Kentucky.  KHJ  t  in 
Louisiana.  138;  in  Michigan,  199;  in  Minnesota,  207  j  in  MlHaouH,  !?tI9:  in  Ni^iv  llamimhirc,  S53  j  ia 
New  Jersey,  267 ;  in  New  York,  291 ;  in  Ohio,  327  ;  in  Ortffon,  mQ ;  in  Ponnnylvftnia.  347 1  iu  UhcKls 
Island,  358;  in  Tennessee,  376 ;  in  Texas,  387 ;  in  Virglnl*,  401 ;  la  Distriia  of  Coluioblft,  -140 ;  sta- 
tistics of,  581-585 ;  comparative  summary  for  four  years,  xxziy ;  sum  nmry  qf  statlvtioe^  xxxv. 


California,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-finances,  schohistic  pnpilTilinil  nr  1 T  ii T  i i1 and  school- toach* 

era,  19;  number  of  schools,  20;  necessity  of  compoiMtf^  wsndauce,  In  vlaw  nf  tU(^  incncasi}  of 
truancy,  urged,  20;  decrease  of  private  schools,  iiO ;  tcaCDeiv*  certiflcatei],  ^;  IncqtixLlJty  in  U^agth 
of  school-terms  deplored,  21 ;  detects  of  the  presi^nt  evstom,  yl ;  propoBt^d  ut^w  uHthofl  of  np por- 
tioning school-funds,  21 ;  San  Francisco  statistics  aua  cout»q  of  luflLnieiiDii,  liil-i^ ;  SEU'raiui'uta 
schools,  25 ;  Oakland  schools,  25 ;  statistics  of,  (sco  Table  I,) 
Seoondary  instruction— notes  on  certain  institutions,  25,  26 ;   pt«pamtoTy  ecliools,  M ;   statistics  of, 

(see  Tables  V  and  VL) 
Normal  training— the  State  Normal  School,  21 ;  Evening  Normal  Scbool  of  San  FmuGiscji,  33  ^  fitstls- 

tics  of,  (see  Table  ILL) 
Sajperior  instruction— the  University  of  California.  SO,  27 1   FrcaliJent  B.  C-  Gilmaiii  -27,  as ;   Santa     t 
Barbara  College,  Franciscan  College,  College  of  Saint  AuEiintino,  Collugo  of  N6trij  Damw,  Pujuido 
Methodist  College,  28 ;  statistical  summary  of  instilnticiuii  ibr^umTiur  inatruvtioa,  2d ;  etatlsdcs  oL 
(see  Tables  VII  and  VIIL) 
Professional  instruction — Pacific  Theological  SemiumTr  mcMlicat  co]l(?gBs,  buBinofts-coUeges^  and  eta^ 

tistioal  summary,  29 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Tables  IX,  ^,  XI,  ood  XIIj 
Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  23 1  California  Academy  of  Sctf'iiCf?^ 
29,  30 ;  San  Francisco  Art- Association,  30,  31 ;  ScIkmjI  of  Meclianii;  Arts  in  Sian  lYancieco,  31  j  Hfiu- 
del  and  Haydn  Society,  31 ;  education  of  the  Chinean  negl^'ct^J  by  tlni  Stnto,  31 ;  lulaaion-achools 
for  Chinese,  31,  32:  post-schools  for  soldiers,  32;  luiMtr-sebooU  anil  trainlng-abipa,  32;  orphiui  aay* 
Inms,  32,  33 ;  San  Francisco  Industrial  School,  33 ;  Ubrarit-a,  ;KJ,  34  ;  Hiatiaticaof  wKssial  imtlructioni 
(see  Tables  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  and  XXn.) 
Soiool -officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  35]  inmmiiry  of  educational  condition  of,  xix« 
Benefactions,  (see  Table  XXIY.) 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Schools  of,  noticed,  173. 
Canada,  Dominion  of: 
British  Columbia— recent  educational  statistics  of,  c}x%L 
New  Brunswick — ^statistics  of  common,  superior,  and  gnuntnar  acbodl^,  elxx. 
Nova  Sootia— statistics  of  primary,  secondary,  and  anperior  Inatmctlon,  clij, 
Ontario — recent  educational  statistics,  clxz. 

Quebec— Statistics  of  primary,  seoondary,  superior,  aud  Apociul  iiistraotion,  clsx. 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee :  Schools  of,  noticed,  374. 
Chesebro,  Miss  Caroline :  Obituary  notice,  295. 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Schools  of,  noticed,  83-85. 
Chinese,  Education  of:  In  California,  32,  33 ;  in  OregniK  334. 
(Circulars  of  information,  1873:  Number  and  subjects  uf,  ck^vl. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  315-317. 
Cities: 
Statistics  of  school-systems  of,  514-572 ;  general  summary  of  public  scboob  and  of  privste  ochoolft,  i^i  j 

statistical  summary  of  school-systems  of,  zxii,  xx  i ii . 
School-statistics  of  ufty  princpal cities,  xxiv-xxx ;  f^Drollment  In  poblic  ecboolH,  pu|>ili)  lu  private  ^d 
parochial  schools,  numoer  ot  preparatory  students  in  high  schools,  xxix ;  (gcbool-i^xpendUtiir^,  icxx, 
Clark,  Prof.  Henry  James,  obituary  notice,  188. 
Clark,  William  W.,  obituary  notice,  296. 
C1eveland,X)hio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  317. 
(Heveland,  Prof.  William  C,  obituary  notice,  295. 
Cobleigh,  Bev.  N.  E.,  obituary  notice,  75. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes :  .     .        * 

In  the  University  of  Michigan,  196;  in  the  UnivoTslty  of  WlBC<rti8lD,4le;  ptoVb^^^  fOT^musATrt- 
sities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  science,  Ivii,  Iviii,  l^w 
Colleges  and  universities :  ^  .,.    i^ts^v^. 

Notices  of;  in  Alabama,  0, 7 ;  in  Arkansas,  15, 16 ;  in  Calironiia,  Ofl-OS  3  to  Cftt..         .  ^-i^.l^^iL^  xx^  \k 
ware,  63 ;  in  Georgia.  73-74  ;  in  Illinois,  87, 88 ;  in  ludiatiA,  HM.  loa  j  la  ttj Vf?' ^^H\U*^\ft  ^^^w  vif^s- 


Virginia, .s»»,;5U»:  m  west  Virginia,  410,  «ii ;  in  \>  LHcoiujini -ijp-ijii  j   itC      ^    WaV^I*   ^ 
(See,  also,  Statistical  summaries  of  professional  iustructiotj  lii  the  h^t  ^J^    ^  ^>^  *^,^  \ 
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Colleff08  and  nniversities— Continued. 
Table  of  statistics  of,  663-C63 ;  stntlsticnl  summarv  of,  lix-lxT ;  relations  of  secondary  schools  to, 
xlviii-liv ;  co^lucation  in,  Ixv ;  rise  of,  for  colored  people,  Ixvi ;  elevation  of  standard^  IxviL    (See, 
also,  Schools  of  science,  Female  colleges,  &c.) 
CoUep^es  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts :  (see  Scientiflc  schools ;  see,  also,  A^Ticoltare,  College 

of.) 
Colombia,  Bepnblic  of:  Ivocent  educational  statistics,  clxxi,  clxxil. 
Colorado,  Territory  of  : 
Elementary  instruction — school-finances,  school  popnlation  and  attendance,  429 ;  teachers  and  their 
pay,  4*29,  430  ;  school-propeiky,  school  districts,  429;  number  of  schools  and  school-honsoa,  430 ;  edu- 
caiional  progress,  430 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  430  ;  subdivlHiou  of  school-districttt  to  be  avoided, 
431 ;  oorFK>ral  punishment^  131 ;  general  stiitistics,  (see  Table  L) 
Secondary  instruction — institutions  noticed,  431. 
Superior  instruction— universities  of  the  future,  431. 

Professional  instruction— Divinity  School  of  Jarvis  Hall  and  the  School  of  Mines,  431, 432. 
Obituary— Rt  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Randall,  D.  D.,  432. 
Scbool-o£aoial8— State-  and  county-superiatendents,  432. 
Educational  condition  of— notlooo,  xx. 
Colored  children,  schools  for : 
In  Alabama,  4 ;  in  Arkansas,  11 ;  law  providing  for,  in  Delaware,  51,  52 ;  in  Florida,  67 :  in  IndioDa. 
100 ;  in  Kentucky,  125.  127 ;  in  Maryland,  152, 153  ;  law  providing  for,  in  Maryland,  154  -.  in  MImis- 
sippi,  212, 214-216 ;  in  Missouri,  220  ;  in  Nevada,  245  ;  in  North  Carolina,  S9B ;  in  Ohio,  313  ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 338;  in  South  Carolina,  360;  in  Virginia,  393;  in  District  of  Columbia,  437,  447,448,449; 
in  Montana,  453. 
Ck>lum^u8,  Georgia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  71. 
Columbus,  Ohio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  318. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Report  of : 
Progress  of  education  during  tbe  year,  v. 
Importance  of  a  general  summary  of  education,  v,  vi. 
General  view  of  the  proper  work  of  the  office,  vi.  vii. 
Sources  of  material,  vii. 

Comparative  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  stadenta  for  four  years,  viiL 
Improvement  in  educational  statistics,  viii,  ix. 

Remarks  on  State-systems  of  public  instruction — comparative  statement  for  1871-'7S-'T!,  ix,x:  tab> 
oi.  school-ages,  x  ;  statistical  summary,  showing  school-population.  Sec,  for  three  ^ears,  as  opiktcted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  xi ;  summary  of  pnblic-school-expenditure  per  capita,  xii  ;  monthly 
corapensHtion  of  teachers,  xiii :  summaiy  of  educational  condition  for  1873 — in  the  Southern  States, 
xiii-xv ;  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  xv-xvii ;  in  tbe  Great  Lake  and  Mi8sis8i]>pi  States, 
xvii,  xviii ;  in  tbe  Missouri  River  States,  xviii,  xix  ;  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific  slope,  xix ;  In  the  • 
Territories,  xix,  xx  ;  confirmation  of  public  high  schools,  xx,  xxi. 
School-statistics  of  cities— general  summary,  xxi ;  summary  of  i>opnIation,  enrollment,  and  attend- 
ance, xxii,  xxlii ;  statistics  of  fifty  principal  cities,  xxv-xxx.  '' 
Normal  scbools — comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  xxx  ;  statistical  summary,  xxxi,  xxxii ;  teachers 
required,  xxxii ;  normal  instruction  in  academies,  xxxiii ;  table  showing  per-capita-appropriHtifHi 
for  State-normal  schools,  xxxi  v. 
Commercial  and  business  colleges — comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  xxxiv,-  statistical  snmnaary, 

XXXV  ;  extracts  trom  address  of  General  R.  D.  Mu8.sey,  xxxv-xxxvi. 
Secondary  instruction — comparative  exhibit  for  four  ye<irs,  xxxvi :  statistical  summary  of  scboola 
for.  xxxvii-xlii ;  statistical  summary  of  city-high  schools,  xliii ;  taole  showing  proportion  of  enroU- 
mont  in  high  schools,  xliv ;  preparatory  schools,  xlv-xlviii ;  relation  of  secondary  sohoola  to  col- 
leges and  schools  of  science,  xlvili-liv. 
Superior  instruction  of  women — comparative  exhibit  for  fonr  years  of  institutions  for,  liv ;  itatiati- 
cal  summary  of  institutions,  Iv,  M;  degrees  conferred,  Ivii;  oo-ednoa^on,  Ivii,  Iviii ;  Harvard  ex- 
aminations for  women,  Iviii,  Ux. 
rniversitios  and  colleges — comparative  exhibit  for  fonr  years,  lix;  statistical  summaries,  lix-lxiv ; 
benefactions,  Ixiv :  colleges  for  colored  people,  Ixvi ;  Harvard  entruioe-exarainationa,  Ixvi,  Ixvii ; 
ti)>ble  showing  number  of  students,  &o.,  in  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  Ixviii. 
Schools  of  science— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  Ixviii ;  statistical  summaries,  Ixix-lxxi  ;  pre- 
paratory training,  Ixxii,  Ixxiii ;  standard  of  admission  in  several  ooUegea,  Ixxiii ;  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, Ixxiii,  Ixxiv ;  instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  considered,  Ixxiv ;  gifts,  endow- 
ments, proceeds  of  land-scrip,  &o., Ixxv,  Ixxvi ;   occupations  of  graduates  and  former  Btadenta, 
Ixxvi,  Ixxvii. 
Schools  of  theology— comparative  exhibit  for  fonr  years,  Ixxvii ;  statistioal  snmmariee,  bcxriii,  Ixxix. 
Schools  of  law— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  Ixxix ;  statistioal  summary,  Ixxx. 
Schools  of  medicine— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  Ixxx ;  statistical  summary,  Ixxxl,  Ixxxii 
Degrees— classification  or,  Lxxxii ;  number  conferred  by  each  cIms,  Ixzxiii ;  staMstical  aamniAry, 

Ixxxiii-lxxxvii. 
Military  and  naval  academies,  lack  of  thoroughness  in  preparation  for,  Ixxxvii. 

Libraries— statistical  summary  of  additional  libraries,  Ixxrviii ;  8t<itistical  summary  of  inoreaao  of 
libraries  in  1673,  Ixxxix,  xc ;  Concord  (Mass.)  Free  Library,  dedication  of,  xci,  xcii;  Cincinnati 
Public  Library,xcii-xciv ;  need  of  new  building  for  Library  of  Congress,  xciv. 
Museums  of  natural  history — difficulty  in  classifying  collections,  xcv-xcvii ;  importance  of  classifica- 
tion, xovii,  xcix ;  letter  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  xciv,  xcv,  (note ;)  schedule  of  inquiries,  xcv-xcviii. 
Art  to  education,  relation  of— value  of  industrial -art-training,  xcix,  c ;  teohmoal -art-schools  in  Great 
Britain,  c ;  establishment  of  art-schools  in  Europe,  c ;  why  public  schools  should  teach  drawing,  d : 
drawing  in  schools  of  Massachusetts,  ci,  cii ;  Massachusetts  Normal  Art-School,  cii,  oiii ;  ezbibition 
of  "irt-work  in  Ma«sachusettB,  ciii ;  industrial  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  ciii ;  facilities 
for  art-education  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  civ,  cv. 
Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb— statistical  summary  of,  cv. 
Schools  lor  the  blind— statistical  summary  of.  cvL 
Asylums  for  orphans — statistical  summary  of,  cvii ;  review  of  the  educational  and  reformatory  work 

of,  cvii,  ex. 
Reform-schools- st^ttistical  summary  of,  ex.  * 

Scbools  for  feeble-minded — statistical  summary  of,  cxi. 

Benefactions — summary  of,  by  institutions,  cxi ;  summary  of,  by  States,  cxii,  oxiii. 
Publications,  educational— summary  of,  for  1873,  cxiv. 
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Commisaioner  of  Edaoation,  Koport  of— Continned. 
Eiodergiirten  in  the  Uuited  States— number  in  each  State,  cxiv ;  results  of  the  method,  and  testimony 

of  teachers,  cxiv,  cxv. 
Patents  for  improvements  in  school-famltnre— sommary  of,  cxv,  oxvi. 
(Comparison  of  results  between  statistics  tVom  the  United  States  census  of  1870  and  statistics  collected 

by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1H73,  cxvi,  cxvii. 
Schoolduperintendeuce,  oxvii-cxxiii ;  table  showing  designation,  pay,   d:c.,  of  school-supervisors, 

cxx-cxxiii. 
Education  and  police— cost  of,  cxxiv ;  table  of  arrests,  cxxv. 
Ventilation  of  Rchool-houses,  cxxv-cxxxiii. 
Women  as  school-officers,  cxxxiii,  cxxxiv. 

'Women,  education  of,  cxxxiv-oxliv— tables  showing  excess  of  female  population  in  certain  European 
countries  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  cxxxv ;  table  showing  excess  of  male  population, 
ex:jitvi ;  extracts  from  article  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  on  vital  statistics  of  the  United  Sutes, 
?xxxvii.  cxxxviii ;  higher  education  of,  in  other  countries— in  England,  cxxxviii,  cxxxix  ;  in  Ire- 
land, cxxxix ;  indnstnal  training  in  schools  of  Boston,  oxl ;  work-schools  of  Switzerland,  cxl,  cxli ; 
female  education  In  Wiirtemberg,  oxli-oxliv. 
Tieaoa  Exposition,  the,  cxliv-diL 
Enr«pean  tour,  clii-cliii. 
Statistics  of  education  in  foreign  countries : 
Enrope— Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  cliii-clvii ;  Denmark,  clvii ;    Germany,  civil,  clviii ;    Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  clviii-clxi  ;  Italy,  clxi-clxiii ;   Netherlands,  clxiii-clxv ;   Sweden  and  Nor* 
▼ay,  clxv-clxviL 
Asia— British  India,  clxvli. 

America— Dominion  of  Canada,  clxix-clxxi ;  Prinoa  Edward's  Island,  clxxi ;  Jamaica,  dxxi ;  Mex- 
ico, clxxi;  Argentine  Coiifederation,  clxxi;  Brazil,  dxxi;   United  States  of  Colombia,  clxxi; 
Ecuador,  dxxii. 
Aifltralasia-NQueensland,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  clxxii ;  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  clxxiii. 
Crine  and  education— criminal  statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  clxxiii ;  of  Ireland,  olxxir ;  of  Scot- 
laid,  clxxiv ;  of  Italy,  clxxv. 
Libmry  of  the  office,  clxxvi. 
Circolars  of  information,  1873,  clxxvi. 
Gffice-correspondouce,  clxxvi,  clxxvii. 
Ifecommendations,  clxxvii,  clxxviii. 
Conclusion,  clxxviii. 

Conpulsory  education : 
Inportance  of,  considered,  in  Califbrnia,  90 ;  results  of,  ^  Conneptiout,  38. 39 ;  advocated,  in  Kansas, 
16;  also  in  Kuiyicky,  196;  in  ^Ic^igan,  195 ;  in  MiJu)CM>ta,  a04 ;  in  MiMJasippi.  ai3 :  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, S^  ;  in  MontouA^SS;  law  providing  for.  in )J&4da,  244 ;  in  NeW^a^pahire.  250  :  right  of 
State  tT^nforce,  considered  in  North  Carolina,  301 ;  passage  of  law,  recommended  in  Rhode  Island, 
5>5.    (See,  also,  Attendance.) 
Coniecticut,  State  of: 
Elimentary  instruction— the  school-fnod.  finances,  scholastic  population,  and  attendance,  36 ;  teachers, 
£,  37 ;  schools,  school-districts,  and  school-houses.  37 ;  comparatire  decennial  statistics  of  1864, 1873, 
r? ;   the  importance  of  the  compulsory-attendance-law,  37,  38 ;   effects  of  its  enforcement,  38, 39 ; 
ibsenteeism  in  New  Haven,  39 ;  children  forced  to  grow  up  in  ignoranca  39  ;  effect  of  poor  school 
\nildings,  40  ;  instruction  in  drawing.  40 ;  in  music,  40 ;  improvements  In  school -architecture,  40 
doption  of  union-districts,  40 ;  school-law  of  1S72, 47 ;   the  inventive  genius  of  Connecticut,  47 
^omen  as  school-officers,  47 ;  general  statistics,  (see  Table  I.) 
Seondarv  instruction— new  high  schools  established,  40, 41. 46 ;  statistics  of  private  academies.  41 ;  of 

pblic  nigh  schools,  41 :  of  prenaratory  schools,  41, 42 ;  general  statistics,  (see  Tables  V  and  VI.) 
Nomal  training— State  Normal  School,  43 ;  training-schools,  44  ;  statistics,  (see  Table  IIL) 
Su^rior  instruction- Yale  College  and  Wesleyan  University,  42 ;   Trinity  College,  43;   statistical 

stnmary,  43 ;  female  colleges,  43 ;  general  staUstics,  («e«  tables  Vn  and  Vni.) 
Pro^ssional  instruction — statistical  summary  of  theological,  legal,  medical,  and  scientlMc  schools,  44  ; 

th  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  42 ;  general  statistics,  (see  Tables  LX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 
Specal  instruction — American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  44 ;  Ledyard  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
45  Girla'  Industrial  School,  45 ;   Training  School  for  Nurses,  45, 46 ;   reform-schools,  46 ;   general 
staistics,  (see  Tables  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.) 
Benactions— the  Bulklcy  High  School  at  New  London,  46 :  statistics  of.  (see  Table  XXIV.) 
SchOM^cials— the  State-board  of  education,  47, 48  ;  superintendents  of  city-systems,  48. 
Suinmry  of  educational  condition  of,  xvL 
CoBverions.  institutes,  and  assodations : 
In  Cooecticut,  46 ;  in  Delaware,  57;  in  Illinois,  83, 85, 90;  in  Indiana,  96, 97,  98, 104-106  ^  in  Iowa,  112, 
113  in  Ejiusas,  120;  in  Kentucky,  131 ;  in  Louisiana,  140;  in  Maine,  150:  in  Maryland,  162-164;  in 
MaAchusetta.  1«6-188;   in  Michigan,  200  ;   in  Minnesota,  208,  209 ;   in  Missouri,  225,  230, 231 ;   in 
Nefawka.  239, 240 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  254 ;  in  New  York,  286, 293 ;  in  North  Carolina,  304-306  :  in 
Ohi<3l3;  in  Oregon,  334 ;  ia  Pennsylvania,  340,349,350;  in  Rhode  IsUnd,  358;  in  South  Carolina, 
3«3  ;o  Tennessee,  378, 379 ;  in  Texas,  387 ;  in  Virginia,  402, 403 ;  in  Wisconsin,  422. 
The  i^iouai  Educational  Association,  483-488;  general  association.  463-486;  officers  of,  486;  elemen- 
tary epart  men  t,  486,487;  normal  department,  487 ;  department  of  higher  instruction,  487, 488 ;  de- 
partfent  of  superintendence,  488. 
Ameriti  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Sdence,  480, 490. 
New  Efland  Association  of  School-Superintendents,  490, 491. 
Intemaonal  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  491. 
Cost  of  ptlic-school-systems  per  capita: 

In  Contcticut,  36 ;  in  Kentucky,  123;  in  Maine,  145;  in  Massachusetts,  166. 167;  in  Michigan,  192; 
in  MiouH,  220 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  247 ;  in  New  Jersey,  256 ;  in  North  Carolina,  299 ;  in  Ohio,  310 ; 
in  Peisylvania,  337;   in  Virginia,  394 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;   in  District  of  Columbia,  435 ;  in 
Idaho:*! ;  in  Colorado,  429. 
Statisticsummary  of— in  the  States  and  Territories,  xiL 
County •suirintendents :  (see  Supervision  and  Offidals.) 

Courses  of  stmction : 
In  San  Fncisco,  22-25;  University  of  California,  26-28 ;  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  54-57 :  in  natural 
sciencein  lUlnois,  81 ;  oAJostment  of,  in  Indiana,  101 ;  in  Massachusetts  Agrioultoral  College,  182 ; 
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in  MamacbaflettA  Institate  of  Technology,  183 ;  in  Kebraska,  236 ;  in  Nebraska  State  Normal  School, 
337 ;  in  scientific  departments  of  Dartmouth  College,  252, 253 ;  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  265 ;  in 
New  York  City,  277 ;  in  Baffido.  280 ;  in  CindnnaU,  315;  in  Dayton,  318;  &  University  of  Virginia, 
398 ;  in  District  of  Golnmbia,  435, 437. 

Crime  and  education : 
Illiteracy  a  crime,  101 ;  relative  cost  of  education  and  crime,  2S4 ;  criminal  statistics  of  England  and 
Wales,  clxxiii ;  of  Ireland,  clxziv ;  of  Scotland,  clxxiv ;  of  Italy,  clxxv. 

Crosby,  Prof.  Dixi,  obituary  notice,  468. 

Cushing,  James,  jr.,  obituary  notice,  294. 

D. 

Dakota,  Territory  of: 
Elementary  instruction,  school-linances,  school-population  and  enrollment,  number  of  schools,  iBy  of 
school-offloers,  433. 
Dayton.  Ohio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  318, 319. 
Deaf-mutes : 
Article  on  the  instruction  of,  499-504. 

Institutions  for— in  Alabama,  8 ;  in  Arkansas,  17 ;  in  California,  86 ;  in  Connecticut,  44, 45 ;  ii  Geor- 
gia, 75 ;  in  Illinois,  90 ;  in  Kentucky,  131 ;  in  Louisiana.  139, 140 ;  in  Maryhmd,  159, 160 ;  in  Haaaachu. 
setts.  185;  in  Michigan,  200;  in  lilinnesota,  208;  in  Mississippi,  218,219;  in  Missouri,  230;  ii  Ke- 
braslca,  239 ;  in  New  York,  292 ;  in  Ohio,  327 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  349 ;  in  South  Carolina.  3^ ;  in  Isxas, 
367 ;  in  Virginia,  402 ;  in  Wisconsin,  421 ;  in  Disti-ict  of  Columbia,  440 ;  stAUstics  of  institutiois  f<»-, 
774-777 ;  statistical  summary  of,  cv. 

Degrees: 

Table  of,  712-724 ;  Part  1,  conferred  by  universities,  colleges,  &c,  718-723 ;  Part  2,  conferred  byprofe*. 
sional  schools,  724,  725 ;  Part  3,  conferred  in  colleges  for  women,  736,  727 ;  statistical  sumnary  of, 
Ixxxii-lxxxvii. 
Delaware,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— public-school-income,  49;  proi>oaed  school-law  draoribed.  50-52;  aciioi  of 
legislature  on  it.  49 ;  existing  law  alluded  to,  49 ;  special  school-law  for  Wilmington,  49 ;  the  aone 
briefly  describeu,  52 ;  Wilmington  statistics,  52, 53 ;  teachers  and  prizes,  53 ;  age  of  scholars,  53  ;ex- 
aminations  and  courses  of  study,  54-56 ;  progress  of  the  system,  57,  58 ;  value  of  supervision  58 ; 
State-supervision  susgest^d,  58 ;  schools  of  Dover,  59, 60 ;  scuools  in  Smyrna,  61),  61 ;  schools  in  Ired- 
erica,  61 :  schools  of  Milford,  61, 62 ;  of  Georgetown,  Milton,  and  Lewes,  62 ;  education  of  colored^hil; 
dren  in  Delaware,  63, 64. 

Secondary  instruction— in  Wilmington,  59 ;  in  Dover,  60 ;  in  Frederica,  61 ;  in  Milford,  02. 

Normal  training— the  Wilmington  Normal  School,  56 ;  the  State  Normal  University,  59. 

Superior  instruction — the  Delaware  College.  63. 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— the  Teachers'  Institute  at  Wilmington,  57. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xv. 
Denmark,  Kingdom  of : 

Statistics  of  primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  dvii. 
Dentistry,  Schools  of: 

Statistics  of.  Table  XII,  pp.  704-711. 

Summary  of,  — .    (See,  also,  Statistical  snmmi^es  of  professional  instruction  in  the  several  State.) 
District  of  Columbia : 

Elementary  instruction— school-population  and  enrollment,  school-finances,  VA :  educational  proress. 
434  ;  consolidation  of  school-boards  recommended,  434, 435 ;  statistics  of  schools  for  white  coildftn  of 
Washington,  435 ;  school-accommodations  inadequate ;  improvement  in  school-attondance  an  dis- 
cipline, 435 ;  course  of  study,  435. 436 :  financial  view  of  the  public-school-system,  436 ;  recomi^nda- 
tions,  436 ;  statistics  of  schools  for  colored  children,  437 ;  comparison  of  statistics  for  four  yeai.  437 ; 
course  of  study,  437  ;  pay  of  teachei-s,  437, 438  ;  recommendations,  438 ;  statistical  summary  f  pri- 
vate and  denominational  schools  in  Washington,  446-448 ;  in  Georgetown,  449 ;  the  Linthicuifond, 
441. 

Normal  training— law  providing  for  it,  437. 

Superior  instruction — statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  438 ;  Columbian  Uu^rsity, 
Georgetown  College,  and  Howard  University,  439. 

Profesmonal  instruction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  438 ;  National  College  <  Phar- 
macy, the  Washington  Business-College,  and  National  University  Law-School,  440 ;  Waylaa  Sem- 
inary, 441. 

Special  instruction— American  Union  Academy  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  439,  440 ;  Inltutlon 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  440 ;  the  Corcoran  Art-Gallery,  440, 441 ;  statistical  summary  of  ciritable 
and  reformatory  institutions,  445. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  441. 

United  States  institutions— the  Naval  Observatory,  441, 442;  the  Signal-Office  of  the  Army, 42 ;  the 
Botanic  Garden,  442 ;  public  libraries,  442, 443 ;  museums,  443, 444. 

Obituary— Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.,  450. 

School-officials— city -superintendents,  450 ;  remarks,  xx. 
Doak,  Prof.  Samuel  S.,  obituary  notice,  379. 
Dod,  Eev.  William  A.,  obituary  notice,  267. 
Dover,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  59, 60. 
Drawing,  Public  instruction  in : 

School-law  concerning,  in  Connecticut,  40;  In  Delaware,  55;  in  Massachusetts,  ci,  cii,  0,  171 ;  in 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  250 ;  in  Buffi&lo,  280 ;  in  Syraotise,  281 ;  in  Ohio,  314 ;  in  Distri4>f  Colom- 
bia, 435;  in  Groat  Britain,  in  France,  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  other  European  coantrie» 
Dubach,  Miss  Emma,  obituary  notice,  331. 

£. 
Early,  Rev.  John,  obituary  notice,  450. 
Ecuador,  Republic  of :  Recent  educational  statistics  of,  clxxiL 
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Sementuy  instruction : 
In  Alabama,  3-5;  in  Arkaneas.  11-15;  in  California,  19-25;  in  Counecticut,  36-40;  in  Delaware,  49- 
64 ;  in  Florida,  65-67 :  in  Georgia,  69-72;  in  Illinois.  78-86 ;  in  Indiana,  94-101 ;  in  Iowa,  107-110 ;  in 
Kan8a^  115-117 ;  in  Kentucky,  122-127;  in  Loalsiana,  134-136 :  in  Maine,  144-147;  in  Maryland,  151- 
155;  in  Massachnsetts,  166-176;  in  Michigan,  192-195;  in  Minnesota,  202-204;  in  Mississippi,  211- 
216 ;  in  Missouri,  220-226 ;  in  Nebraska,  233-238;  in  Nevada,  242-245;  in  New  Hampshire.  247-251 ; 
in  New  Jersey,  256-264 ;  in  New  York,  269-282 ;  in  North  Carolina,  298-303 ;  in  Ohio,  308-:^21 ;  in 
Oregon.  332-335 ;  in  PenosylvaDia,  337-343 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  353-357 ;  in  South  Carolina,  360-364 ;  in 
Tennessee,  368-374;  in  Texas,  381-385  ;  in  Virginia,  393-397 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407-410 ;  in  Wis- 
cousin,  413-417 ;  in  Alaska,  424;  in  Arizona,  425-428 ;  in  Colorado,  4::9-431 ;  in  Dakota,  433 ;  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  434-438;  in  Idaho,  451-452;  in  Montana,  453-454;  in  New  Mexico,  455-458;  in 
Utah,  460, 461 ;  in  Washington,  464-465 ;  in  Wyoming,  46a  (See,  also.  Table  I.) 
Statistics  of,  in  Austria,  cliii ;  in  Hungary,  dv ;  in  ^Igium,  civ ;  in  Denmark,  civil ;  in  Germany, 
clvii ;  in  England  and  Wales,  clviii,  clix ;  in  Scotland,  clx,  clxi ;  in  Ireland,  clxi ;  in  Italy,  clxi, 
clxii;  in  the  NetherUnds,  clxiii;  in  Portugal,  clxlv ;  in  Spain,  clxv;  in  Sweden,  clxv;  in  Norway, 
clxvi;  in  Switzerland,  clxvi:  in  British  India,  dxvii ;  in  Quebec,  clxx;  in  New  Brunswick,  clxx ; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  clxx  ;  in  Mexico,  clxxi ;  in  Argentine  Confederation,  clxxi ;  in  Brazil,  clxxi ;  in 
Ecuador,  clxxii. 

England :  (see  Great  Britain.) 

Expenditures  for  school-purposes : 
In  Alabama,  3;  In  Arkansas,  11 ;  in  California,  19;  in  Connecticut,  36 ;  in  Florida,  65 :  in  Georgia,  69; 
in  Illinois,  78 ;  in  Iowa,  107  ;  in  Kansas,  115 ;  in  Louisiana,  134  ;  In  Maine,  144 ;  in  Maryland,  151 ;  iu 
Massachusetts,  166;  in  Michigan,  192;  in  Mississippi.  211;  in  Missouri,  220;  in  Nebraska,  233;  in 
Nevada,  242;  in  New  Hampshire.  247;  in  New  York.  270;  in  Norih  Carolina.  298:  in  Ohio,  306;  in 
Oregon,  332 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  337 ;  in  Kbode  Island,  353 ;  in  South  Carolina,  360 ;  in  Texas,  381 ;  in 
Virginia,  393 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;  in  Wisconsin,  413 ;  in  Arizona,  426 ;  in  Colorado,  429 ;  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  435 ;  in  Idaho,  451 ;  in  Montana,  453 ;  in  Wyoming,  468;  (see,  also,  Statistics  of 
State-school-systems,  513;)  statistical  summary  of,  for  1871. 1872, 1873,  xl. 

F. 

FaviUe,  Hon.  Oran,  obituary  notice,  113. 
Feeble-minded,  Schools  for : 

Statistics  of,  805 ;  summary  of,  ex,  cxi. 
Female  colleges : 

Notiees  of,  in  Alabama,  7 ;  in  California,  28 ;  in  Connecticut,  43 ;  in  Georgia,  74 ;  in  Illinois,  88 ;  in 
Indiana,  103;  in  Iowa,  112;  in  Kentuckv,  128;  iu  Louisiana,  139;  in  Maine,  148;  in  MaryUnd,  157; 
in  Massachusetts,  182;  in  Michigan,  197  ;  in  Minnesota.  206;  in  Mississippi,  217  ;  in  Missouri,  227 ; 
in  New  Hampshire.  25:1 ;  in  New  Jersey,  266 ;  in  New  York,  289 ;  in  North  Carolina,  304 ;  in  Ohio, 
325.326;  in  Pennsylvania,  345;  in  South  Carolina,  365;  in  Tennessee,  376;  iu  Texas,  386;  in  Vir- 
giida,  399 ;  in  West  Virginia,  411 ;  in  Wisconsin.  420. 

Table  of  statistics  of,  650-662;  compaiative  summary  of,  for  four  years,  liv;  statistical  summary,  Ir, 
Ivi ;  organization  of  the  schools,  Ivi,  Ivii ;  variety  of  standard,  degrees  conferred,  corporate  pros- 
perity. &c.,  Ivii ;  new  coUeges,  Ivii ;  co-education,  Ivil,  Iviii ;  Hai-vard  examinations  for  women, 
Iviii,1ix. 

Colleges  for  women  in  England,  cxxxix ;  in  Ireland,  cxxxix. 
Florida,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — school-finances,  school-fund,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  school-population, 
65  ;  educational  progress,  65 ;  working  of  the  school-law,  and  proposed  amendments,  66 ;  reports  of 
county-superintencKnts,  66:  school-lands  and  seminary-lands,  66 ;  funds  raised  by  taxation,  dec, 
66,  67 ;  PealK)dy-fund-schools,  67 ;  mission-schools,  67.   (See,  also,  Table  L) 

Secondary  instruction— notes  on  several  institutions.  67,  68. 

Professional  instruction— Florida  State  Agricultural  College,  68.    (See,  also.  Table  IX.) 

Benefactions— the  Peabody  fund,  67. 

School-offi9ials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  68. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xiv. 
Frederica,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  61. 

G. 
G^anse,  Jonathan,  obituary  notice,  350. 
Georgetown,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  62. 
Georgia,  State  of: 
El^entary  instruction — school-population  and  attendance,  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  teachers* 
pny,  school-finances,  69 ;  re-openlne  of  public  schools,  financial  difficulties,  69, 70 ;  plan  for  liquida- 
tion of  school-debt,  70 ;  provision  for  the  future,  70, 71 ;  statistics  of  schools  of  Atlanta,  Augusta, 
Columbus,  and  Macon,  71 ;  Savannah,  71, 72.    (See,  also.  Table  I.) 
Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  institutions,  72.    (See,  also,  Table  V  and  VI.) 
Superior  instruction— Universil J  of  Georgia,  extracts  from  address  of  Emorv  Spear,  esq.,  72,  73 ;  sta- 
tistical summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  73;  proplbsed  uniticakon  oi  the  university  and  col- 
leges, 74 ;  colleges  for  women,  74.    (See,  also.  Tables  Vll  and  VIU.) 
Pro^ssional  instruction- statisticfd  summary  of  professional  schools,  74, 75.    (See,  al8o,Tablc8  IX,  X, 

XL  and  XII.) 
Special  instruction— Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  75.    (See,  also.  Table  XIX.) 
Obituary— Rev.  N.  E.  Coblt^gh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  75. 

School-ofQcials— State-  and  couuty-school-commissioners,  76, 77 ;  city-snperiutendents,  77. 
Sommary  of  educational  condition  of,  xiv. 
Gwmany,  Empire  of:  Hecent  educational  statistics,  clvii,  clviii. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Kingdom  of : 
England  and  Wales — statistics  of  primary  instruction,  clviii,  clix ;  of  training  achooUt  ^^^^ »  ^^  ***** 

ondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  clx. 
Scotland— the  Scotch  education-bill,  clx;   statistics  of  elementary  schools,    c»w    nWli  ®^  traimnR 

schools,  clxi  ^1  ^ 

Ireland— recent  educational  statistics,  clxi. 
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Healy,  Thomas  F.,  obitaary  notice,  115. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  L.,  obituary  notice,  330. 
Howard,  Solomon,  obitaary  notice,  330, 33L 
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Idaho,  Territory  of: 
Elementary  instmction — sohool-flnances.  school-statistics,  cost  of  education  per  capita,  451 ;  private 
schools,  coouty-snpoiintendence,  native  Indian  teachers,  452. 

Hiinois,  SUte  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-finances,  school-statistics,  teachers  and  teacbers*  pay,  78;  lav 
respecting  illiteracy,  78 ;  statistics  of  illiteracy,  79 ;  school-revenae  and  expenditare,  79 :  rights  and 
duties  of  tax-payere,  79;  educational  rights  of  colored  children,  79,  80;  school-discipline,  80;  short 
school-terms  tor  young  children,  80 ;  the  word-method  of  learning  to  read,  80 ;  requirements  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  touching  commoB  schools,  dO,  81;  what  constitutes  a  good  text-book,  81; 
study  of  natural  sciences  in  common  schools,  81 ;  county-supervision  virtually  abolished,  82;  qoali- 
flcations  of  county -superintendents,  82;  examination  of  teachers,  82,  83:  absenteeism,  83;  law 
authorizing  election  of  womeu  to  school-offices,  83;  school-statistics  of  Chicago,  6co.,  83,  84,  85; 
school-statistics  of  Alton,  Aurora,  Belleville,  Galeeburg,  and  Bloomington,  85;  of  Peoria,  Quincy, 
and  Springfield,  86.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  institutions.  86;  opposition  to,  and  advantages  of,  free  public 
high  schools,  86,  87 :  preparatory  schools,  87.    (See,  also,  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

l^ormal  training— Chicago  City  Normal  Schoolt  85 ;  normal  schools  and  departments,  88, 80.  (See,  also, 
Table  HI.) 

Superior  instruction— statistical  summary  of  universities  and  collies,  87 ;  notes  on  institQtions,  87, 
88 ;  colleges  for  women,  88.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIIL) 

Professional  instruction— business-colleges,  88;  statistical  summary  of  professional  sohools,  89,  90. 
(See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X.  XI,  and  XU.) 

Special  insti  notion- Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  90;  Institution  for  the  Blind.  90;  Chicaeo 
Public  Library.  91,  92;  nUnois  Museum  of  Natural  History,  92.  (See,  also,  Tables  XIX,  XX,  XXI. 
XXU,  and  X^III.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &o. — State  teachers*  institute  recommended,  83 ;  grade-instilntea  in  Chicago, 
85;  Chicago  principals'  association,  90,  91. 

School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  92,  93. 

Summary  of  educational  condition,  xviiL 
niiteracy  in  Connecticut,  39 ;  in  Illinois,  78,  79 ;  in  Indiana,  100, 101. 
India:  (See  Asia.) 
Indiana,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-population,  coromon-school-fund,  congressional-township-fuDd,  94; 
common-Bchool-revenue,  dT^ ;  increase  of  revenue  in  1873,  95 ;  school-statistics,  96 ;  changes  in  the 
school-law,  96 ;  county-boards  of  education,  96 ;  expenditure  for  school-houses,  97;  generalcnnditlon 
of  public-Bchool-system,  prosperous,  97;  amendments  to  the  school-law,  97,  98;  increase  of  school- 
revenue,  98, 99 ;  teachers  to  be  appointed  by  the  trustees,  99 ;  importance  of  good  teachers,  99 ;  State- 
certificates,  99;  increase  in  length  uf  school-term,  99;  neglect  of  primary  classes  in  ungraded 
schools,  99,  100 ;  schools  for  colored  children,  100 ;  moral  results  of  the  schools,  100 ;  illiteracy  in 
Indiana,  100 ;  its  relation  to  pauperism,  100, 101 ;  illiteracy  a  crime,  101 ;  necessity  of  a  compulsory 
law,  101 :  proposed  re-a(\Ju8tmcut  of  courses  of  study,  101.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  H.) 

Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  private  high  schools  and  academies,  101.    (See,  also,  Tables  V  snd 
VI.) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  102.    (See  Table  HI.) 

Superior  instruction — State-University,  102;  statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  103; 
notes  on  iost^utions,  103 ;  colleges  for  women,  103,  104.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 

Professional  instruction— business-colleges,  104;  statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  104. 
(See,  also.  Tables  X,  XI,  and  XIL) 

Conventions,  institutes,   &.c. — township-institutes,  96;   State-institutes,  96;   coonty-lDstitutoa.  97; 
teachers'  institutes,  98 ;  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association,  104, 105, 106. 

School-officials — State-  and  oonnty-superintendents,  106. 
Summary  of  educational  condition,  xviii. 

Indians : 
Article  on  education  among— number  in  the  States  and  not  on  reservations,  469 :  the  Six  Nations  in 
New  York,  469;  Indians  in  Michigan,  Wiaconsin,  and  Minnesota,  469.  470;  in  Nebraska  mod  Dakota. 
470,  471 ;  in  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  471,  475 ;  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  475 ;  in  Utah 
and  Nevada,  475 ;  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  475,  476 ;  in  M!ontana  and  Idaho,  476-478 ;  in  Call* 
fomia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  478  ;  missionary- work  among  the  Indiana,  479 ;  school- 
statistics  of  the  Peace-Commission,  479 ;  summary  of  the  Indian-Bureau,  479, 480. 
Schools  for— in  Nebraska,  236 ;  in  New  York,  274, 275 ;  in  Arizona.  428 ;  in  New  Mexico,  45& 
Industrial  drawing  in  Massachusetts,  170,  o,  d ;  exhibition  of,  in  Massachusetts,  171,  cili. 
Industrial  education  of  girU  in  Massachusetts,  170  ;  in  schools  of  Boston,  cxl. 
Industrial  training  for  girls  in  Germany.    (Article  on,  505-508 : 
Importance  of  ^ucation  for  *;he  masses,  505 ;  special  training  aa  teachers,  505, 506 ;  femalo  handiwork. 
506 ;  domestic  economy  taught  as  a  science,  506-508. 
Industrial  training,  act  providing  for  special,  in  Massachusetts,  169,  c. 
Industrial  training  in  orphan-asylums,  cix,  ex. 
Iowa,  State  of: 
Elementary  instmction— school-finances,  school-population  and  attendance,  private  sobools,  teachers 
and  teachers' pay,  school-property,  school-districts  and  schools,  107;  statistics  of  teachers*  exami- 
nations and  01  visitation  of  schools,  108 ;  educational  progress,  comparison  of  statiatics  for  the  last 
ten  years,  108 ;  increase  of  population  and  property,  1(m  ;  increase  of  schools,  108.  l€9 ;  teaehers  and 
teacners'  pay,  109 ;  increased  expenditure  for  teachers'  wages  and  for  sohool-honaea,  109 ;   cost  of 
schools  per  capita,  100 ;  inaccuracy  of  statistics,  109, 110 ;  recent  changes  in  aohool-laws,  110.    (See. 
also.  Tables  I  and  11.) 
Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  Institutions,  1 10.    (See,  also.  Tables  V  and  VL) 
Normal  training— need  of  normal  schools  and  of  legislative  action,  110,  111.    (See,  alao,  Table  m.) 
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Iowa,  State  of— Continued. 
Snperior  instruction— Iowa  State  ITnivorsity,  111;  private  and  denominational  collegos,  111  ;  statla- 

tical  snmroary.  Ill ;  Monnt  Pleasant  Female  Seminary,  112.    (See,  also,  Tnbles  Vlland  VIII.) 
Professional  instrhction— bnsiness-coIIeKes,  HI ;   statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  IIS. 

(See,  also,  Tables  IX,  X,  XI.  and  Xn.) 
Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— teachers'  institutes,  US ;  normal  institutes,  113. 
Obituaries— Hon.  Oran  Faville,  Mr.  J.  E.  J.  Norman,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Healy,  113. 
School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  113, 114. 
Summary  of  educational  condition,  xviii. 
Ireland :  (See  Great  Britain.) 
Italy.  Kingdom  of: 
Statistics  of  primanr,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  clxi-olxiii ;  eyangelical-school-worlc 
by  Rev.  Idr.  Van  Meter,  clxiii. 

J. 
Jamaica.    Recent  educational  statistics,  clxxl. 
Johnson,  Rev.  Samuel  R.,  obituary  notice,  296. 

K. 

Kansas,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-fund,  school-finances,  school-population,  enrollment  and  attendance, 
teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  number  of  schools,  115 ;  progress  in  school-affairs,  115 ;  absenteeism,  115, 
116;  compulsory  education,  116 ;  want  of  uniformity  in  texMM>oks,  116 ;  State-board  of  education 
for  examination  of  teachers,  recommended,  116;  influence  of  teachers,  116. 117  ;  statistics  of  schools 
in  Topeka,  117 ;  advantages  of  the  system  of  graded  schools,  117.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  n.) 

Secondary  instruction— high  schools,  117.    (See,  also.  Table  V.) 

ICormal  training— State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  117. 116;  StateNonnal  School  at  Leavenworth,  118; 
Quindara  State  Normal  School,  118.    (See,  also,  Table  III.) 

Superior  instruction — University  of  Kansas,  118 ;  statistical  summary  of  unversities  and  colleges, 
119.    (See.  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIU.) 

Professional  instruction — Agricultural  College,  119 ;  business-colleges,  119;  statistical  summary  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  119.    (See,  also.  Table  IX.) 

Special  instruction — Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  119  ;  State  Library,  120 ;  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
120 ;  Reform-School,  120.    (See,  also,  Tables  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c— State  Teachers'  Association,  120. 

Sch*ol-officials— State-  and  county  sunerintendents,  121. 

Sunomary  of  educational  condition,  xlx. 
Kentucky,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-fund,  122;  educational  progress,  122;  diminished  pro-rata  distribu* 
tion,  123 ;  suspension  of  payments  to  teachers,  123 ;  prospects  for  the  future,  123  ;  improvemout  in 
proleseional  qualifications  of  teachers,  123, 124  ;  graded  schools,  124  :  changet*  in  the  school-law,  124, 
125 ;  importance  of  ventilation,  125 ;  education  of  the  colored  people,  125  ;  compulsory  law  desired, 
126 ;  abstract  of  county-reports,  126, 127.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction- statistics  of  high  schools  and  academies,  127 ;  Louisville  Colored  High  School, 
127.    (See,  also,  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training- statistics  of  normal  schools,  127.    (See,  also,  Table  III.) 

Superior  instruction— State  University,  127, 128  ;  Borea  College,  128;  Georgetown  College,  128;  sta- 
tistical summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  128 ;  colleges  for  women,  1'^  129.  (See,  also,  Tables 
Vn  and  Vin.) 

Professional  iustmction— theological  schools,  law-school  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  medical 
schools,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  129 ;  statistical  summary,  129, 130 ; 
business-colleges,  130. .  (See,  also,  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 

Special  instruction— Kefltucky  Public  Library,  130  ;  School  for  the  Blind,  130:  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children.  130, 131 ;  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  131.    (See,  also,  Tables  XIX,  XX,  et  seq.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c. — State  Teachers'  Association,  131. 

Obituary— Rev.  Silas  Totten,  D.  D.,  LL.  D,,  132. 

School-officials — State-board  of  education,  132 ;  county-commissioners,  132, 133. 

Saminary  of  educational  condition,  xiv. 
Eindergftrten : 

In  Illinois,  84 ;  in  Massachusetts,  186 ;  proposed,  in  Saint  Louis,  225. 

Statistics  of,  846-849;  number  in  each  State,  cxiv;  results  of  the  method,  cxiv;  testimony  of  teach- 
ers, cxv ;  public  kindergarten  in  Boston  and  Saint  Louis,  cxv;  extract  ftom  JPlato's  "  Laws,"  cxv. 
Knoxville,  Tennessee :  Schools  of,  noticed,  374. 

L. 

Labor  and  education : 
Effect  of  education  upon  farm-laborers,  225 ;   relation  between,  illnstrntod  in  work-shops  in  Ver- 
mont, 390-392. 
Lawrence,  Idassachnsetts  :  Schools  of,  noticed,  173, 174. 
Laws  affecting  schools : 
In  Alabama,  4 ;  in  Arkansas.  15 ;  in  California,  21 ;  in  Delaware,  49, 50  ;  in  Florida.  66 ;  in  Georgia, 
70 ;    in  Illinois,  79  ;  in  Indiana,  96, 97 ;   in  Iowa,  110 ;   in  Kentucky,  124, 125 ;  in  Maryland,  l.'i.l,  154 ; 
in  Mississippi.  213,214;  in  Missouri,  222, 223 ;   in  Nebraska,  235 ;   in  Nevada,  244;  in  Now  Hamp- 
shire, 249 ;  in  New  Jersey.  259 ;  in  North  Carolina,  299, 302 ;  in  Ohio,  320  ;  in  Oregon,  332 ;  in  South 
Carolina,  362, 364  ;  in  Texas,  382-385 ;  in  West  Virginia,  408 ;  in  Arizona,  426 ;  in  New  Mexico,  455; 
in  Utah,  462.  » 

Law-flch<x>ls : 
Notices  of,  in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  346 ;  in  University  of  Virginia,  400 ;  National  University 
Law-school,  440.    (See,  also,  Statistical  summaries  of  professional  instruction  in  the  several  States.*) 
Statistics  of,  700-703. 
Sammary  of,  Ixxlx,  Ixxx. 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Joshua,  obituary  notice,  295. 
Lewes,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  62, 63. 
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Libimriee : 
Notices  of— of  TJolvenity  of  California,  S7 ;  list  of— in  California,  33. 34;  in  Delaware,  59 ;  Chicago 
Public  Library.  91 ;  Kansas  State  Library,  120 ;  Kentucky  Pablic  Library,  130 ;  in  Louisiana.  135 ; 
in  Massachusetts,  184 ;  in  Michigan,  200 ;  in  Kew  Jersey,  S63 ;  in  New  York,  274 ;  in  Hhode  lalaad, 
355  ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  442,  443 ;  Library  of  Bureau  of  EducationjClxxvi ;  Concord  Freo 
Library,  dedication  of— remarks  of  Hon.  £.  B.  Hoar,  xci ;  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  xci,  xcii ;  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library,  report  of  WilUiun  F.  Poole,  librarian,  zcli-xciv ;  Library  of  Congress,  need 
of  a  new  structure,  xciv ;  Boston  Public  Library,  xdv. 
Statistics  of,  729-749 ;  statistics  of  increase  of,  750-763 ;  statistical  summary  of,  Ixxxviii ;  statistical 
summary  of  increase  of,  in  1873,  Ixxxix,  xc. 

Livingston,  Mrs.  Ophelia  M.,  obituary  notice,  295. 

Louisiana,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — school-population  and  attendance,  school-property,  teachers  and  teachers' 
pay,  school-finances,  134 ;  condition  of  schools  in  the  six  school-divisions  of  the  State,  134, 135 ; 
need  of  more  school-bouses  and  of  text-books,  135 ;  State-provision  for  popular  education,  136 ;  in- 
sufficiency of  school-revenue,  136 ;  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  public  schools,  140.  (See,  also, 
tables  I  and  IL) 

Secondary  instruction— beneficiary  cadets,  135, 136 ;  high  schools  in  New  Orleans,  136, 137 ;  private 
secondary  schools,  137.    (See,  also,  Table  Y.) 

Normal  tnuning— necessity  of  establishing  normal  schools,  135 ;  institntions  and  students,  137.  (See, 
also.  Table  m.) 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Louisiana,  138 ;  Straight  University,  138 ;  University  of  New 
(Jrleans,  138 ;  Lohind  University,  138 ;  Franklin  College,  138 ;  other  institutions,  138 ;  statistical 
summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  139 ;  Silliman  Female  (JoUegiate  Institute,  139.  (See,  also, 
Tables  VH  and  VIIL) 

Professional  instruction — statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  iostmction,  139 ;  bosineae- 
oolleges,  138;  agricultural-college-land-grant,  140, 141.    (See,  also.  Tables  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 

Speoiafinstructiou- Institution  for  DeaTand  Dumb,  130, 140 ;  Pnblio-school-library,  135.  (See,  4lao, 
Table  XIX.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  ^to.— State  Educational  Convention,  140. 

Obituary— Christian  Bosehns,  141 :  address  of  J.  Ad.  Bozier,  esq.,  141-143. 

School-officials— State-  and  division-superintendents  and  members  of  State-board  of  education,  143. 

Summary  of  educational  condition,  xiii,  xiv. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  174. 
Lynchburgh,  Virginia:  schools  of,  noticed,  396. 

M. 

McAllister,  Charles,  obituary  notice,  351. 
McUwaine,  Charles  P.,  obituary  notice,  331. 
MoGuffey,  Dr.  William  H.,  obituary  notice,  405. 
Macon,  Georgia :  schools  of,  noticed,  71. 
Maine,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — school-ftinds,  144 ;  State-appropriations  to  special  institutions,  144  ,*  perma- 
nent school-fund,  145 ;  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  apportioning  school-fhnds,  145 ;  school- 
statistics,  145;  condition  of  school-houses,  146;  teachers  vid  teschers'  my,  146;  town- and  citr- 
snpervision  of  schools,  146 ;  county-  or  district-supervision  reconNnended,  147 ;  school-statistioa  of 
Portland  and  Bath.  147.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Seoondary  instruction — statistics  of  private  academies  and  high  schools,  147 ;  new  classical  and 
soiendnc  school  at  Hallowell,  147 ;  State-high  schools,  147,  148 ;  preparatory  schools,  14tj.  (See. 
also,  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— institutions  and  students,  148.    (See,  also.  Table  m.) 

Superior  instruction— Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  148 ;  Bowdoin  CoUeee,  Bates  Col- 
lego,  and  Culby  University,  149 ;  statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  149.  (See,  also. 
Tables  VII  and  VHL) 

Professional  instruction- Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  149;  medical 
and  theological  schools.  149 ;  statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction.  150.  (See. 
also.  Tables  IX,  X,  and  XL) 

Conventions,  institutes.  Sec — Maine  Educational  Association,  150 ;  teachers'  institutes.  159. 

Summary  of  educational  condition,  xvii. 
Maryland,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — 8chool-p<n>ulation  and  attendance,  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  teachers 
pay,  school-finances,  151 ;  school-statistics  of  Baltimore,  151, 15S;  comparison  of  school-statistica 
of  tiie  last  three  years,  public  feeling,  absenteeism,  plan  recommended  for  increasing  school-attend- 
ance, 152 ;  colured-school-statistics,  want  of  good  teachers  and  school-houses,  lack  of  uniformity  in 
school- work,  153;  changes  in  the  school-law,  153,154;  enforcement  of  school-law,  154; 'school- 
statistics  imperfect,  154 ;  importance  of  school-census  for  Baltimore,  154, 155.  (See,  albo.  Tables  I 
andIL) 

Secondary  instruction- high  schools,  school-law  concerning  them,  need  of  legislative  action^  155; 
statistical  summary  of  academies  and  private  schools,  155 ;  McDonogh  Institute,  161.  (See.  also. 
Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  graduates  engaged  in  teaching,  157 ;  recommendation  that  it 
be  open  to  women  only,  158 ;  normal  instruction  for  mon  in  St.  John's  College,  158 :  Howard 
Normal  School,  158.    (^,  also,  Table  HI.) 

Superior  instruction— St.  John's  College  and  Washington  College,  155, 156 ;  Johns  Hopkins's  Univer- 
Bitv,  156 :  statistical  summary  of  colleges,  156 ;  colleges  for  women,  157.    (See,  also.  Tables  VH  and 

vtn.) 

Professional  instruction— State  Agricultural  College,  157;  United  States  Naval  Academy.  159;  sta- 
tistical summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction,  160.    (See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X,  and  XL) 

Special  instruction— special  classes  in  Maryland  Institute,  156,159;  Maryland  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  159, 160 ;  Maryland  Inittitution  for  the  Blind,  160 ;  musical  acade- 
mies, and  musical  training  in  Peabody  Institute,  161, 163.    (See,  also.  Table  XIX  and  XX.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— State  Teachers'  Association,  162, 163, 164. 

Benefactions— bequests  of  Johns  Hopkins,  164, 165.    (See,  also,  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituary- Prof.  Ttiomas  D.  Baird,  LL.  D.,  165. 

School-officials — State-board  of  education,  county-examiners,  165. 

Summary  of  educational  condition,  xv.  ^-^  j 
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Hassachnsetts,  State  of: 

Elementary  instmctioii— scbool-flnances,  sohool-pepnlation  and  attendance,  8tatittic8  of  academies 
and  private  sobools,  teachers  and  teachers*  pay,  nomber  of  schools,  schools  in  State-institutions. 
166 ;  edncational  progress.  167 ;  powers  and  dnttes  of  the  board  of  education,  167 ;  propoeed  metboa 
of  eqnalixing  schooKbnrdens,  167, 168 ;  improvement  in  scbool-attenduice  to  be  effected  l^  ooonty 
snpervisiun,  168 ;  city-snperintendents.  168, 169 ;  increase  in  number  of  female  teachers,  1& ;  phys- 
ical training  in  schools,  169 ;  industrial  education  of  girls,  170 ;  school-statistics  of  Boston,  173 ; 
working  of  truant-law,  173 ;  scbools  for  licensed  minors,  173 ;  notes  on  schools  of  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Fall  River,  and  Greenfield,  173 ;  Lawrence,  173,  174 ;  Lowell,  Lynn^Newburyport, Newton, 
174 ;  Northampton,  174. 175 ;  Pittsfield,  Salem,  Springfield,  Taunton,  li5 ;  Westfleld,  175, 176  ;  Wor- 
cester, 177 :  Sute  primary  school,  184,  185;  kindergarten,  186;  Dr.  Leigh's  phonic  method,  186. 
(See,  also,  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction— suggestions  for  preparatory  technical  schools,  170 ;  high  schools,  176, 177 ;  Bos- 
ton Latin  High  School,  177 ;  Boston  English  High  School,  177 ;  statistics  of  academies,  177, 178 ; 
preparatory  schools,  178.    (See.  also,  Tabtes  Y  and  VL) 

NormiU  training— proposed  supplementary  training  schools,  168 ;  State  Normal  Art-School,  171 ;  State 
and  city  normal  schools,  178, 179.    (See,  also.  Table  ILL) 

Superior  instructioq- Harvard  University,  changes  in  college-regulations,  examinations  of  women, 
179;  losses  by  Boston  fire,  180;  Boston  University,  180 ;  Amherst  College,  160,181;  Williams  Col- 
lege, 181 ;  Tufts  CoUege.  181 ;  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  181 ;  Wellesley  College,  181,  183;  statist!- 
cm  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  188;  colleges  for  women,  188.  (See,  also.  Tables  VII 
andVIIL)  e  -b 

Professional  instruction— Massachusetts  AgricJultural  College,  182, 183 ;  Worcester  County  Free  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Science,  183 ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  183;  statistical  summary 
of  scbools  for  professional  instruction,  183, 184.    (See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X.  XI,  and  XII.) 

Special  instrucuon— special  industrial  training,  169 ;  industrial  drawing,  170, 171 ;  Industrial  Draw- 
ing Exhibition,  171 ;  rapid  progress  of  drawing^closses  in  scbools  of  Boston,  172 ;  special  schools  and 
eveuing-drawing-schoofs  in.  lk»ston,  173,  IX);  Worcester  evening-drawing-schools,  176;  Worcester 
Free  Public  Library,  176 ;  public  libraries,  164 ;  Clarke  InsUtuUon  for  Deaf-Mutes,  185 ;  Boston 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  185 ;  school  for  nurses.  186. 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— Massachusetts  Teachers*  Association,  186,187;  Teachers'  institutes, 
187 ;  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High-Scbool-Teachers,  187, 188 ;  Woman's  Educa- 
tional Association,  lf8. 

Benefactions— gifts  and  bequests  to  Harvard  University,  180.    (See,  also.  Table  XXIY.) 

Obituary  notices— Prof.  Henry  James  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  ISi ;  Prot  Louis  J.  R  Agassii,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D.,  188-190 ;  Prof.  WiUiam  Eussell,  190,  191, 

School-officials— State-board  of  education,  superintendents  of  city-schools,  191. 

Summary  of  edncational  condition,  XVI. 
Maury,  Com.  Matthew  F.,  obituary  notice,  403, 404. 
Medical  schools : 

Statistics  of,  704-711 ;  summary  of,  Ixxx,  Ixxzil.    (See,  also,  statistical  summaries  of  professional 
instruction  in  the  several  States.) 
Meisner,  Hermann,  obituary  notice,  331. 
Memphis,  Tennessee :  Schools  of,  noticed,  374. 
Metcalf,  Rev.  Hendrick,  obituary  notice,  395. 
Mexico,  Eepublic  of:  Recent  educational  statistics,  clxxi. 
Michigan,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— permanent  school-fund,  school-finances,  school -attendance,  teachers  and 
teachers^ pay,  192 ;  school-districts  and  school-property,  school-funds,  prog^ress  of  schools,  inaccu- 
racy of  school-census,  103;  statistics  of  graded  schools,  193, 194;  the  township-system  recommended, 
194;  county-supervision  and  the  good  results  of  the  system,  194 ;  need  of  competent  teachers,  194 ; 
teachers'  wages  and  qualifications,  195;  free  schools  popular,  195 ;  compulsory  education,  195*,  pro- 
posed changes  in  school-law,  300.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  11.) 

Secondary  instruction— opposition  to  public  high  schools,  195,196;  statistics  of  high  schools  and 
academies,  196.    (See,  also,  Tables  V  and  YI.) 
•    Normal  training— teachers'  training-classes  in  colleges  recommended,  195 ;  State  Normal  School,  108. 
(See,  also.  Table  III.) 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Michigan,  196:  co-education  of  the  sexes,  196. 197;  union  of  the 
university  and  the  State,  197 ;  Adrian,  AlbiDn,  Hillsdale,  Hope,  EaUmazoo,  and  Olivet  Colleges,  197 ; 
institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  197,  198 ;  statistical  summary  of  universities 
and  colleges,  198.    (See,  also.  Tables  Vn  and  vm.) 

Professioniu  instruction— Agricultural  College,  198, 199 ;  business-colleges,  199 ;  statistical  summary  of 
professional  schools,  199.    (See,  also.  Tables  lY,  IX,  &o.) 

Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  300 ;  libraries,  300. 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— teachers'  institutes,  300. 

Scbool-offlciaU— State-  and  county-superintendents,  801 ;  summary  of  edncational  condition  of,  xviii. 
Milford,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  61, 63. 
3f  ilitary  Academy  of  the  United  States : 

Noticed,  890;  summary  of  examinations  for  admission  to,  738;  remarks  on  entrance-examinations, 
xlix  :  lack  of  thoroughness  in  preparation  for,  extract  from  report  of  Board  of  Visitors,  Ixxxvii ; 
requirements  for  admission  to,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxvlli.    (See.  also.  Statistics  of  schools  of  science,  685, 687, 
andlxix.) 
Milton,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  63. 
Mining-schods :  (see  Science,  Schools  ot) 
Minnesota,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-fund,  school-population  and  atiendance,  teachers  and  teachers'- 
wages,  803 ;  school-property,  203, 303 ;  school-districts  and.  schools,  303 ;  good  resulte  of  the  public- 
school-system,  303,  304;  compulsory  school-attendance  advocated,  304;  attendance  in  private 
schooU,  304.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  IL) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools  andprivate  institutions,  305.    (See,  also.  Tables  Y  and  YL) 

formal  training— State  Normal  Schools  at  Win<ma,  Mankato,  and  St  Cloud,  807, 308.  (See,  also, 
Table  KL) 
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HioDeeotA,  State  of— Continaed. 
Superior  instmotion— University  of  Minneaota,  205,  906 ;  Carleton  College,  S06 ;  St.  John**  College, 

306 ;  St.  Mary's  Hall.  206 ;  atatUtical  snmniary.  906.    (See,  al«o,  Tablee  VII  and  vni.) 
Profeaaional  iDstmction— aohools  of  tbeology.  206 ;  statistical  suminary  of  profetsioual  schools,  207 ; 

buaiDess-oollegos.  207.    (See,  also,  Tables  IX,  X,  &c.) 
Special  instraclion—Iustitation  for  tbo  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  209.    (See,  also,  Tables  XIX 

and  XX.) 
Conventions,  institntes,  dl&o.— directors'  institates,  208;  State  Te«ohor«'  Association,  20d;  teachers' 

institutes.  208, 209. 


Scbool-oDidals— State-  and  connty-snperintendents,  209, 210. 
Summary  oti  odncational  conditi<^n  of,  xviii. 


Mississippi,  State  of: 

Elements^  instruction — school-fund,  school-flnances,  school-popalation  and  attendance,  number  of 
teachers  and  other  sobool-officera,  school-property,  school-distncts  and  schools,  private  schools.  211 ; 
educational  progroMS,  211, 212 ;  changes  in  superviHion  recommended,  212 ;  need  of  qualified  teachers, 
212;  absenteoiam,  213;  compulsory  law  snegestted,  213 ;  State-school-tax  recommended,  213 ;  changea 
in  school  law  ueoeHsary,  213, 214 ;  financiiJ  policy,  214;  abstracts  of  county-reports,  214,216.  (Sei-, 
also,  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  iastructiou — high  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  216.    (See,  also,  Table» 

V  and  Vl.) 

Normal  training— training-schools  for  teachers  recommended,  212;  State  normal-school  at  Holly 
Springs,  217 ;  State  normal-school  at  Tongaloo,  217, 218.    (See.  also,  Table  IIL) 

Superior  ioatruction— Central  Female  Institute,  216;  University  of  Mississippi,  216 ;  Mississippi  Col- 
lege, 216;  Pass  Christian  College,  216;  Madison  College  and  Alcorn  University,  217 ;  coUecee  for 
women,  217 ;  Statistical  summary,  217 ;  Tongaloo  University,  218.    (See,  also.  Tables  VTI  and  VIIL> 

Professional  instruction — statistical  summary  of  professional  schooht,  218.  (See,  also,  Tables  IX,  X, 
and  XII.) 

Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  218, 219 ;  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  219.  (Se«. 
also,  Tables  XIX  and  XX.) 

Benefactions— Peabody-fund,  212. 

School-officials— State-aud  county-superintendents,  219. 
Missouri,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-finances,  school-attendance  and  population,  teachers  and  teachers* 
pay,  number  of  teachers'  institutes,  school-houses  and  schools,  220 ;  school-funds,  mismanagomeot 
and  proposed  remedy,  221 ;  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  221, 222 ;  recommendations  concern* 
ing  internal  management,  222 ;  discussion  of  school-law,  222, 223 ;  taxation  for  schools,  223, 224  ;  rela- 
tive cost  of  education  and  crime.  224 ;  utility  of  State-si«pervision,  224 ;  moral  education  in  public 
schools.  224, 225 ;  education  and  labor,  225 ;  schools  of  St.  Louis,  225, 220.  (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction — St.  Louis  High  School,  226 ;  high-schools  aJod  academies,  296.    (See,  also,  T«hle» 

V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— State-normal  schools,  228 ;  Normal  School  of  St  Louis,  228, 229;  Lincoln  Institute, 
229.    (See,  also,  Table  IIL) 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Miasoiiri,  226.  227;  Washington  University,  927;  coUeeos  for 
women,  227, 228 ;  statistical  summary  of  nuiversitios  and  colleges,  228.  (See,  also,  Tables  VII  and 
VIII.) 

Professional  instruction— business-colleges,  229 ;  statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  229, 230. 
(See,  also,  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  Xn.) 

Special  instruction— Instiiutlon  for  the  I>e4if  and  Dumb,  230 ;  Institntion  for  the  Blind,  930;  Girls* 
Industrial  Home  and  School  of  St.  Louis.  230.    (See,  also,  Tables  XIX,  XX,  &Ai.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  (Sec— results  of  educational  conventions,  225  ;  State  Teachers' Association, 
930 ;  St.  Louis  convention,  231 ;  other  conventions,  231. 

School-oflicials— State-  and  county-supt'rinteudents,  231, 939. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  XIX. 
Montana,  Territory  of: 

Elementary  instruction — school-population  and  attendance,  school-finances,  453 ;  education  of  colored 
children,  453 ;  compulsory  law  advocated,  453 ;   absenteeism,  453,  454  ;  letter  of  Superintendent 
Hedges,  454. 
Montague,  Rev.  M.,  obituary  notice,  422. 
Montgomery,  Alabama :  Schools  of,  noticed,  5. 
Mnsenms : 

Of  art  and  archeology— statistics  ot  770-773 ;  South  Kensington  Museum,  England,  o;  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Now  York,  civ,  cv. ;  the  Corcoran  Art-Grulery,  440. 

Medical^statistics  of,  766 ;  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  443. 

Of  natural  history— sUtistics  of,  764-769 ;  Illinois  Museum  of  Natural  History,  99 ;  the  mnsenms  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institntion  and  of  the  Department  of  Agricolture,  444 ;  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  letter  of  Professor  Agassiz  conceruing,  xciv,  xov ;  schedule  of  inquiries  re^>eoting  ranao- 
ums,  xcv-xcviii ;  comments  of  Professor  Gill  on  table  of  museums,  xcv-xclx. 
Music,  Instruction  in : 

In  Connecticut,  40;  In  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  161 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  949 ;  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 267  ;  In  Buffido.  980 ;  In  Syracuse,  981 ;  In  Cincinnati,  316 ;  in  Dayton,  318 ;  in  Nashville.  374 ; 
in  West  Virginia.  409 ;  in  the  bistrioc  of  Columbia.  436. 

N. 

Naval  Academy: 
Noticed,  159,  ixxxvii;  summary  of  examiaatloBS   for,  798;  (see,  aUo,  Statistios  of  aohools  of  sd- 
eaoe,  685. 687 ;)  summary  of  statistics  ot  Ixix. 

Nashville.  Tennessee :  Schools  of,  noticed.  373,  374. 

Nebraska.  State  of: 
Elementary  Instmction— achool-flnaocea,  school-attendance,  teachers  and  teaokars*  pay,  scbool-die- 
Uicts  and  school-property,  233 ;  condition  of  school-fnnd,  933.  934 ;  mode  of  distribution  ueaatisfiae 
tory  and  change  recommended,  934 ;  school-lands,  indemnity-normal-  and  agrioultnral-sokool-laeda. 
234;  school-law,  935 ;  defects  of  district-system.  935 ;  new  school-houses,  935 ;  diificnlty  of  obtaining 
reports,  235 ;  duties  of  State-superintendent,  936 ;  teachers'  oertlflcates.  936 ;  a  course  of  study  for 
common-schooU  recommended,  236 :  Indian  schools,  936,  937 ;  schools  of  Omaha,  937 ;  of  Nebrask* 
City  and  of  LincoUi,  938.    (See,  also,  Tabla  I.)  ' 
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Nebraska.  State  of— CoDtinned. 

Nonnal  tniniDg—Sute  Normal  School,  337. 338.    (See,  aim,  Table.  III.) 

Superior  lostructioii— State  UniversitT.  238 ;  Nebraska  College  and  Doaoe  College,  238 ;  statistical 
sammary,  339.    (See,  also,  Table  Vlll.) 

Professional  instracUon— Nebraska  College  Diyinity-School,  338 ;  statistical  sammary  of  professional 
schools,  238.    (See,  also,  Table  X,  Sco.) 

Special  instmction— Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb.  239.    (See,  also,  Table  XIX.) 

CooYeutions,  institutes,  dtc— teachers'  institates,  836 ;  State  Teachers'  Association,  239,  340 ;  The 
Nebmska  Teacher,  237. 

School-officials— State-  and  oounty-snperintendents,  341;  sammary  of  edacational  condition  of,  xix. 
Netherlands,  Kingdom  of  the : 

Statistics  of  primary  and  secondary  instmction,  cbdii,  dxiv ;  of  superior  instruction,  dxiv. 
Nevada,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — school-funds,  school-population  and  attendance,  teachers  and  teachers'  pav, 
343 ;  length  of  school-term,  school-districts  and  schools,  number  and  value  of  school- hoases,  243 ; 
insufficiency  of  permanent  school-fand,  243;  county-scbool-flnanoes,  343;  defects  of  present  educa- 
tional system.  843,  344  ;  chances  in  the  school-law.  244  ;  compulsory  law,  244 ;  absenteeism,  245 ; 
duration  of  schools,  245 ;  schools  free  to  colored  chilaren,  245.    (See,  also.  Table  I.) 

Normal  training— need  of  proTisioii  for  normal  instruction,  245. 

Superior  instruction— State  University,  245.    (See,  also.  Table  Vm.) 

School -officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  246 ;  summary  ef  educational  condition  of,  xiz. 
New  Hampshire,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— echool-fiinds  and  expenditure,  school-nopulation  and  attendance,  teachers 
and  teachers'  pay,  school-property,  school-dintricts  and  schools,  247;  educational  progress,  247,248; 
lack  of  school-apparatus.  248 ;  deplorable  condition  of  country-schools,  248 ;  district-  m.  town-system, 
348 ;  prudential  committeee,  249 ;  value  of  co-operation  of  parents,  249 ;  act  allowing  women  to  be 
school-officers,  219;  music  in  scbooU,  249;  drawing  in  public  schools,  250:  compulsory  law,  250; 
evening-schools,  250;  ohaniiDS  in  school-law  recommended,  251;  educational  advance  for  1873,  251. 
(See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II. > 

Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  institutions,  251 ;  preparatory  schools,  251.  (See,  also.  Tables  Y 
and  VL) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  253.    (See,  also.  Table  m.) 

Superior  instmction— Dartmouth  College,  252;  statistical  summary,  253 ;  colleges  for  women,  253,  354. 
(See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VHI.) 

Professional  instmction— the  Chandler  Scientific  School,  252, 253 ;  statistical  summary  of  professional 
schools,  353;  business-college,  2.13.    (See,  also,  Tables  IX  and  XI.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &«.— teachers'  institutes,  354 ;  State  Teachers'  Association,  354 ;  educational 
Journal  needed.  350. 

Obituary— Silas  H.  Pearl,  8S4,  355 ;  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  468. 

School-officials,  board  of  education.  255. 

Summary  of  edacational  condition  of,  xviL 
New  Jersey,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — school-revenue,  township-  and  district-school-tax,  cost  of  education,  school- 
population  and  attendance.  256;  peroeutaceof  attendance,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  number  of 
certificates  granted,  statistics  of  school-districts,  357 :  condition  of  school-houses,  value  of  school- 
property,  length  of  school  term,  258 ;  growth  ef  school-system  in  the  past  five  years,  258 ;  school- 
funds,  259 ;  good  results  of  the  free-school-Iaw,  259, 260 ;  number  of  school-districts  dimininbed,  260; 
length  of  school-term,  260;  irregularity  in  school-attendance,  260 ;  corporal  punishment  forbidden, 
360;  increase  in  salaries  of  State-  and  county -superintendenta  recommended,  361 ;  increase  in  num- 
ber of  female  teiichers,  261 ;  examinations  and  certificates  of  teachers,  361 ;  neglect  of  schools  by 
trusteee  and  parents  deplored,  262;  wantof  uniformity  of  text-tM>oks,  263;  number  and  value  of 
school-houses.  262, 263 ;  the  township-school-system,  263 ;  defects  of  district-system,  263 ;  city -school- 
houses,  264;  length  of  school-year,  S64 ;  teachers'  salaries,  264;  evening-schools  and  scaools  of 
Camden,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy.  264.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary_instraction— high  schools  and  academies,  264,  265;  preparatory  schools,  265.  (Soe,  also, 
Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  264.    (See,  also,  Table  HL) 

Superior  instmction- College  of  New  Jersey.  265;  Rutgers  College,  265;  statistical  summary,  266; 
colleges  for  women.  266.    (See,  also,  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 

Professional  instruction— Rutgers  Scientific  School,  365, 267 ;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  266 ;  other 
theological  schools,  266;  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  267; 
statistical  sammary  of  professional  schools,  267 ;  business-ooUeges,  367. 

Special  instmction— uistrict-school-libraries,  363 ;  New  Brunswick  Conservatory  of  Music.  867. 

Beneiiictions— John  C.  Green  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  365.    (See,  also,  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituary— Rev.  William  A.  Dod,  D.  D.,  867. 

School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  State-board  of  education,  968. 

Sammary  of  educational  condition  of,  xvi 
New  Mexico,  Territory  of : 

Elemental  instmction- system  of  firee  schools  inaugurated,  value  of  common  schools,  amendments 
to  school-law,  455 ;  obstacles  to  progress,  455,  456 ;  school-statistics,  456 ;  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Territory  reepeotiug  schools,  456-459. 

Bdocatieoa]  progress,  xx. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana :  Schools  ef,  noticed,  136, 137. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island:  Schools  of,  noticed,  355,  356. 
Newton,  Massachusetts :  Schools  ot,  noticod,  174. 
New  York,  State  of : 

Elementary  Instraotion— permanent  school-fund.  969 1  financial  statement,  969, 870 ;  scholastic  popa- 
lation  and  attendance,  length  of  school- term,  870 ;  classification  of  pnpils,  number  of  teachers,  num- 
ber of  tei»fihers'  licenses,  teachers'  salaries,  371 ;  number  of  school-districts  and  of  sohool-honses, 
value  of  school-property,  372 ;  expenditure  for  school-boildings,  statistics  of  schools  for  Indians, 
973 ;  management  of  scliool-f and,  273 ;  apportionment  of  school-moneys,  373.  974 ;  school-attendance 
and  supervision,  374 ;  reports  of  schools  for  Indians,  274, 375.  (See,  also,  Table  L)  New  York  City— 
sohool-statistics,  375, 276 ;  overcrowding  in  schools,  376 ;  result  of  examinations,  376,  377 ;  difficulties 
of  discipliue,  corporal  punishment  recommended,  377 ;  defects  in  the  present  coarse  of  instruction, 
977,  978;  examinations  of  evening-schools,  378;  corporate  schools,    378,  879.    BoiTalo— delecta  Ia 
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New  York,  State  of— Contiuaed. 

school-syslem,  279,  280 ;  compulsory  law  needed,  280 ;  oonne  of  instractioD,  980 ;  .ervminf^-sdooh, 
colored  schools,  and  the  central  school,  880.  Notes  on  bcIiooIb  of  Syraoase,  281 ;  of  Boebeater,  281: 
of  Auburn,  282.    (See,  also,  Table  II.) 

Secondary  instraotion— statistics  of  institutions,  282 ;  preparatory  schoolB,  982;  regents'  report.  99; 
Free  Academy,  Rochester,  283;  High  School,  Auburn,  284 ;  special  ^propriation  for  aeademea, 
284.    (See,  also,  Tables  Y  and  VL) 

Normal  training— statistios  of  normal  schools,  973;  new  normal  college  of  New  York  City,  99i  985; 
State-normal  schools  at  Albany,  Oswego,  Brockport,  Fredonia,  and  Cortland,  985 ;  at  Foiedaa, 
Buffalo,  and  Greneeeo,  286 ;  teachers'  classes  in  academies,  286,  287 ;  State-certiAcatee,  987 ;  grovth 
of  and  oppoftitiou  to  State-normal  schools,  287.    (See,  also.  Table  m.) 

Superior  instruction— regents'  report  of  institutions,  288 :  notes  on  colleges,  988,  289 ;  atatiatical  sas- 
mary,  289 ;  colleges  for  women.  289,  290.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  Vm.) 

Professional  instruction— United  States  Military  Academy,  290;  agricultural  and  mechanical  de- 
partment of  Cornell  University,  290 ;  statistical  summary  of  protessional  schoola,  891 ;  bnaineis- 
colleges,  291.    (See,  also.  Tables  lY,  IX,  X,  XI.  and  XH.) 

Speciafinstruction— district-libraries,  274 ;  Cooper  Union  Schools  of  Art  and  Science,  279 :  Nenr  Yoik 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  292 :  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mates.  398, 
293 ;  Jnstitution  for  the  Blind,  293 ;  Training-School  for  Nurses,  293 ;  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphaaa 
and  Destitute  Indian  ChUdren,  293.    (See,  also.  Tables  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  and  YXTTT.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— teachers'  institutes,  286 ;  educational  associations,  293,  994. 

Benefaetions— to  several  colleges,  288,  289.    (See,  also,  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituaries— Prof.  John  Torrey,  294 ;  James  Cnshing,  Jr.,  294 ;  Bev.  T.  T.  Titos,  2M,  996 ;  Bsr. 
Hendrick  Metcalf.  295 ;  other  educators,  295,  296. 

School-officials— State-superintendent,  couuty-school-commlssioners,  296,  297. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xvi. 
Normal  schools  and  training : 

In  Alabama,  6 ;  in  Arkansas,  proposed,  17 ;  in  California, ^1,  23 ;  In  f  "otjtiecti^rit,  iX  1 1  l  It.  tt  :  j^ 
ton,  Delaware, 56 ;  in  Chicago,  85;  in  Illinois, 88, 89 ;  in  Indiau^i  1>>2:  in  Iowa,  llu n  -i^ 

117,118;  in  Kentucky,  127;  in  Louisiana,  137;  in  Iklaine,  148;  iJi  .Mjirv]a«fl,  l^-,  i  v-  :.  |a- 

setts,  168, 171, 178 ;  in  Michigan.  198 ;  in  Minnesota,  207  j  in  Mi-.^i^f^ippi,  2li '2l  j  ;    in    '  .«, 

229 ;  in  Nebraska,  237 ;  in  Nevada,  245 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  2SJ  :  in  y^  w  J  ^  n>rv,  !^>>4  ;  :    fk. 

284-287 ;  in  North  Carolina,  303 ;  in  Ohio,  312, 318, 381-323 ;  in  I  c  ii  uh\  Ivuisi  il.  m  M^.  ai- 

and,  357 ;  in  South  Carolina,  364, 365 ;  in  Tennessee,  369, 374 ;  in  Wiul  \'ir2iiiij!u  4(ia,  4U' ;  ixt  \^  ^nm- 
sin,  417, 418:  in  District  of  Columbia,  437 :  in  Utah,  461, 462 ;  prupo^ed,  in  Wa.^hi£i^t«}[i  Trrriu  rr  i65l 

In  Wurtemberg  for  female  teachers,  origin  and  number  of  giLj^hiuk^.  ctti^iiiii^atum  and  l-oux-^  of 
instruction,  results  of  ten-years'  oxperionoe,  oxliv. 

Statistics  ol^  573-580 ;  comparative  summary  of,  for  four  years,  zxx ;  statistical  summary  of  Instnictan. 
students,  &c.,  xxxi ;  ot  number  of  schools  supported  by  States,  counties,  Scc^  xxxii ;  omnbo*  of 
t-eaohers  required,  xxxiii;  normal  instruction  in  academies,  xxxiii;   snmmatyof  appropHatiflBs. 
&c.,  xxxiv. 
Norman,  J.  J.  £.,  obituary  notice,  113. 

North  America :  Dominion  of  Canada,  olxix-^xxi ;  Mexico,  dxxL 
North  Carolina,  State  of:  ^ 

Elementary  instruction,  condition  of  school-ftmd,  school-finances,  scholastic  popuUtUoD  and  attest 
ance,  number  of  schools,  298 ;  number  of  teachers,  school-funds,  299 ;  rules  adopted  by  State-boart 
of  education.  299 ;  defects  of  school-system  and  amendments  proposed,  299, 300 ;  propceed  law  pro- 
viding for  graded  schools,  300, 301 ;  compulsory  education  Justifiable,  301 ;  eduoatfonal  cooditke  <f 
ttie  State  nuBatisfactory,  301, 302 ;  city -school-tax  illegal,  3U2 ;  legislative  action  invoked  by  otlMM 
of  Raleigh,  302,  303.    (^.  also.  Tables  I  and  IL) 

Secondary  instruction — institutions  and  students,  303.    (See,  also^  Table  Y.) 

Normal  training— law  respecting  teachers'  certificates.  301 ;  normal  schools,  303.  (See,  also.  Table  IIL) 

Superior  instruction^notes  on  ooUeges,  303 ;  statistical  summary,  304 ;  colleges  for  women,  384.  (See, 
also.  Tables  Vn  and  VUI.)  '  ^  -^ 

Professional  instruction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  304.  (See,  alsoy  Tables  IX 
and^-X.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— new  journal  of  education,  301 ;  State  Sducational  ConveotioB,  3O4-30fi. 
Baptist  educational  convention,  £K)6.  

Benefactions— the  Peabody  fund,  301.    (See,  also.  Table  XXIY.) 

School-oflicials— State-sui)erintendent  and  chairmen  of  boards  of  examiners,  306,307. 

Summary  of  educational  condition,  xiv. 
Norway :  (see  Sweden.) 
Nurses,  instruction  of  : 

In  Connecticut,  45, 46;  in  Massachusetts,  186 ;  in  New  York,  293 ;  number  of  achoolfl  for,  in  Amttxi^ 
dv ;  in  Germany,  olviii ;  in  Sweden,  olxvi. 

O. 

Oakland,  Califomia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  25. 
Obituary  notices :  (see  under  names  of  individuals.) 
Oflfin:*iivl!i  of  Hdimil  iif-atanifc : 

Stiiteitud  roiiuty— in  AUibsimA.  9. 10;  in  Arkansas,  18;  in  California,  35;  in  Fkirida,  eS;  in  Gessziai. 
7tj,77;  lu  niiholH,  ^l  ^:  hi  Imlrikna,  106;  in  Iowa,  113,114;  in  Kansas,  191;  in  Kentncky,  139,  m- 
jn  Marylnnrl.  Ul^;  in  Ml^bii^tu},  201 ;  in  Minnesota,  209,  210;  in  Mississippi,  919;  in  Miaeomi.  93l! 
aaa ;  io  Nebrnnka,  341 1  i  n  Kevftila,  246 ;  In  New  Jersey,  268 ;  in  New  York,  996, 997 ;  in  Koftb  Caro- 
lina, 306,  307  :  in  Pf^ttuajhjuiia,  351, 352;  in  Sonth  Carolina,  367;  in  Tennessee,  319L 380 ;  in  VixcinaL 
405,  40fi  s  In  W&at  Vtp^nla,  413 1  In  Wisconsin,  423;  in  Colorado,  439;  in  Utah.  463.  ^^ 

State— fo  Nf^w  Hsmpfllilre.  4I>5l 

StalP  and  i^lviskin— in  LouiHliuiiib  143. 

Stat«  and  i^itv— in  L^ionectiout,  47, 48;  in  Rhode  Island,  3S9 ;  in  Masaaehnsetts,  191. 

Citj— ia  AlALjLnm,  JJ,  10  j  in  Geor|ria,  77;  in  Virginia,  405;  in  District  of  Columbia,  4S0. 

Table  sbowinj^  tk^j^i^i^tloa,  mode  iif  election,  compensation,  &c,  at  in  the  several  States  and  Tteri- 
e<»nes,  C3E3t-<MxliL 

Bemftrks  on  wwnea  as,  oxxxlij,  cxxxiv. 
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Ohio,  state  of: 

Elementary  instrnction— irrodiiciblo  school-fnnd  and  school-financcn,  308 ;  school-population  and  at- 
tendance, BtatiKtics  of  claKS-schooIs  and  private  schools,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  309 ;  number  of 
teachers'  certidcates,  length  of  acbool-term,  number  of  school-districtb  and  schools,  net  cost  of  edu- 
cation for  the  year,  average  rate  of  local  tax,  310;  the  township-system,  310„311 :  legal  school-term, 
311 :  enrollment-statistics  not  true  index  of  actual  attendance,  311 ;  truancy  and  absenteeism.  311 ; 
inefficiency  of  system  of  supervision,  and  county-supervision  recommended,  311,  312 ;  changes  of 
teachers,  salaries  of  teachers.  312;  examinations  of  teachers,  312,  313;  law  providing  for  btate- 
board  of  examiners,  313 ;  life-certificates,  313 ;  schools  for  colored  children  inadequate,  313,  314 ;  aim 
of  pnblic-Bchool-instmction,  314 ;  -necessity  of  art-culture  in  public  schools,  314,  315 ;  expenditnro 
for  new  school-buildings  in  three  years,  315;  schools  of  Cincinnati,  315,  317  ;  of  Cleveland,  317;  of 
Columbus,  318  ;  of  Dayton,  318, 319 ;  of  Toledo,  319 ;  of  Zanesville,  319, 320 ;  the  new  school-law,  320; 
parochial  schools,  321 ;  historical  review  of  the  public-school-system,  32d--330.  (See,  also,  Tables  I 
and  II.) 

Secondary  instrnction— high  schools  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  321 ;  preparatory  schools,  321.  (See, 
also,  Tables  V  and  VI.)  m 

Normal  training— Ohio  Central  Normal  SchooL  321 ;  Cincinnati  Normal  School  ana  National  Normal 
School,  322 ;  normal  instruction  considered,  322,  323.    (See,  also.  Table  III.) 

Superior  instruction — statistical  summary,  323 ;  notes  on  universities  and  colleges,  323-326 ;  coUegea 
for  women,  326.    (See,  also,  Tables  VII  and  Vni.) 

Professional  Id simction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  326, 327 ;  Ohio  Agricnltural  and 
Mechanical  College,  327;  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  327 ;  business-colleges,  327.  (See, 
also,  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 

Special  instruction— School  for  Deaf-Mntes,  327 ;  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  328.  (See,  also,  Tables  XIX, 
XX,  XXI,  &c.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— teachers'  institutes,  313. 

Bcncfiictiono    (oco  Table  XXIV  ) 

Obituaries— Henry  L.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  330 ;  Solomon  Howard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  "330,  331 ;  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  331 ;  other  teachers,  331. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xviii. 
Opeiika,  Alabama :  Schools  of,  noticed,  5. 
Oregon,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— interest  on  oommon-school-ftind,  school-finances,  Kchool-statistics,  333; 
inaccuracy  of  the  school-statistics,  332;  new  school-law,  332,333;  general  condition  of  the  public 
schools,  3:i3 ;  bad  condition  of  school-houses  and  lack  of  apparatus,  333 ;  want  of  public  interest  in 
schools,  333;  uniform  series  of  text-books  adopted,  333;  corporal  punishment  practiced,  333 ;  neg- 
lect of  moral  training,  333, 334 ;  education  of  the  Chinese  in  Oregon,  334 ;  city -schools  of  Portland, 
334, 335 ;  law  respecting  teachers'  certificates,  334.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  IL) 

Secondary  instrnction- institutions  and  students,  335.    (See,  also.  Table  V.) 

Superior  instruction— State  University  and  Christian  College,  335 ;  McMinnville  College,  Pacific  Uui- 
▼ersity,  and  Willamette  University,  336;  statistical  summary,  336.    (See,  also.  Table  VIII.) 

Professional  instruction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  336 ;  business-college,  336.  (See, 
also,  Tables  IX,  X,  and  XI.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— teachers*  institutes,  334, 335. 

Siunmary  of  educational  condition  of^  xix. 
Orphan-asylums : 

In  Alabama,  9;  in  California,  39, 33 ;  in  Missouri,  230 ;  in  New  York,  278, 293 ;  in  Wisconsin,  421 ;  Oirard 
College  for  Orjthans,  348 ;  statistics  of;  760, 799;  summary  of,  evil;  review  of  work  of,  cvii-cx. 

P. 
Patents  for  school-fhmiture,  Stjc : 

Table  of,  850 ;  summary  of,  oxv,  oxvl. 
Pay  of  teachers: 
Failure  to  i>ay,  in  Alabama,  4 ;  in  Kentucky,  123 ;  in  depreciated  scrip  in  Arkansas,  19, 13 ;  average 
monthly  pay  in  California,  19  ;  in  Connecticut,  37 ;  in  Florida,  65;  in  Hlinois,  78;  in  Iowa,  107;  m 
Kansas,  115 ;  In  Louisiana,  134 ;  in  Maine,  146  ;  in  Maryland,  151 ;  in  Massachusetts,  106  ;  in  Michi- 
gan, 199 ;  in  Minnesota,  909 ;  in  Mississippi,  211 ;  in  Missouri,  220 ;  in  Nevada,  942 ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 947;  in  New  Jersey,  957;  in  Ohio.  309:  in  Oregon.  332;  in  Pennsylvania,  337;  In  Rhode 
Island,  353 ;  in  South  Carolina,  361 ;  in  Texas,  382 ;  in  Virginia,  393 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;  in  Wis- 
consin, 415;  in  Colorado,  499;  in  Montana,  453;  in  New  Mexico,  457 ;  in  Wyoming,  468;  annual  pay 
in  Delaware.  54,  60,  61 ;  in  Georgia,  71 ;  in  New  York,  271 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  435 ;  average 
daily  pay  in  Nebraska,  233. 
Summary  of  monthly,  in  public  schools,  xliL 
Pauperism  and  ignqrance:  In  Indiana,  100. 
Peabody  fund: 
In  Alabama,  5 ;  in  Arkansas,  13 ;  in  Florida,  67 ;  in  Georgia,  71 ;  In  Mississippi,  912 ;  in  North  Caro* 
liuH,  301 ;  in  South  Carolina,  364 ;  in  Tennessee,  369 ;  in  Texas,  3S5 ;  in  Virginia,  395. 
Pearl,  Silas  H.,  obituary  notice,  254,  955. 
Peet,  Harvey  Prindle,  obitnory  notice,  995. 
Pennsylvania,  State  of : 
JEIeuentary  instruction— school-finances,  school-statistics.  337 :  comparison  of  statistics  with  those  of 
last  year,  number  of  schools,  number  and  condition  of  scnool-houses,  statistics  of  teachers'  institutes, 
338 ;  respecting  school-statistics,  339 ;  district-finances,  recusant  district,  339 ;  unimproved  school- 
grounds,  bad  ventilation,  unsuitable  outhouses,  want  of  apparatus,  339 ;  unquidified  teachers  and 
negligent  directors,  339,  340 :  general  snrvev  of  education  in  the  State,  340-349 ;  schools  of  Phlla- 
delpluo,  349 ;  of  Pittsburg,  343.    (See,  also, 'Tables  I  and  IL) 
Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  institutions,  343.    (See,  also,  Tables  Y  and  VL) 
Normal  training— number  of  schools.  State-appropriations,  and  proposed  supplement  to  normal  school* 

law,  343,  344.    (See,  also.  Table  lU.) 
Sapeiior  instruction— colleges,  general  remarks,  344,  345;  statistical  summary,  345;  colleges  for 

women,  345.    (See,  also,  Tables  VI  and  VII.) 
Professional  instruction— in  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  technics,  346,  347 ;  bosinest-oolleges,  347 ; 

statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  347. 348.    (See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 
Special  instruction— 4xirard  College  for  Orphans,  348, 349 ;  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  349;  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  349.    (See,  also,  Tables  XIX,  XX,  &c.) 
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Ponnsylvania,  State  of— Continued. 
Conventions,  institutes,  &o.—teachera*  institutes,  340 ;  conferences  of  saperintendents,  340 ;  State 

Teacliors'  Association,  349,  350. 
Benefactions— (see  Table  XXIV.) 
Obituaries— Jonathan  Ganse,  350,  351 ;  Charles  Lonis  SteinmiiHer,  351 ;  Mr.  Cbatlee  McAllister,  Rer. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Eev.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  D.  D.,  351. 
School-ofiBcials— State-  and  connty*superintendents,  351,  352. 
Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xv,  xvL 
Periodicals,  Educational :  In  Nebraska,  237 ;  in  North  Carolina,  301 ;  proposed  in  New  Hamp8hlFe,330. 
Petersburg,  Yirginia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  39($.  ' 

Pharmacy,  Schools  of: 
Statistics  of.  Table  XII,  707, 711 ;  summary  of,  lixxii ;  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  440.    (Sec,  aUo, 
Statistical  summaries  of  professional  instruction  in  the  several  States.) 
Philadelphia,  Pei^psylvaniA :  Schools  of,  noticed,  342. 
Physicid  culture:. In  Massachusetts,  169. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania :  Schools  of,  noticed,  343. 
Pittsiield,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  175. 
Police  and  education : 
Cost  of,  cxxiv :  table  showing  number  of  arrests  and  number  of  arrests  of  minors,  cxxv ;  porcentase 
of  arrests  of  minors,  cxxv. 
Population,  Scholastic: 
In  Alabama,  3 ;  Arkansas,  11 ;  California,  19 ;  Connecticut,  36 ;  Florida.  65 ;  Georgia,  60 ;  niinois.  78 ; 
Indiana,  94 ;  Iowa,  107 :  Kansas,  115 ;  Louisiana,  134 ;  Maine,  145 ;  Manlajid,  151 ;  Massachusetts, 
166  ;  Michigan,  492 ;  Minnesota,  202 ;  Mississippi.  211 ;  Missouri,  220 ;  Nebraska,  233 ;  Nevada,  242: 


Nevf  Hampshire,  247 ;  New  Jersey,  256;  New  York,  270 ;  North  Caroling  298 ;  Ohio,  309  ;  Oregon, 
332 ;  Pennsylvania,  339 ;  Rhode  Island,  353 ;  South  Carolina,  360 ;  Tennessee,  371 ;  Texas,  382 :  Vir- 
ginia. 393 ;  West  Virginia,  407 :  Wisconsin,  415 ;  Arizona,  425 ;  Colorado,  429;  Dakota,  433 ;  District 
ot  Columbia,  434 ;  Idaho,  451 ;  Montana,  453 ;  Utah,  460 ;  Washington  Territory,  464 ;  Wyoming,  468 ; 
summary  of,  for  1871-'72-'73,  xi.  "- 

Portland,  Oregon :  Schools  of,  noticed,  334, 335. 

Portugal,  Kingdom  of:  Becent  educational  statistics,  clxiv. 

Post,  Samuel,  A.  L.  P.,  obituary  notice,  296. 

Preparatory  academies : 
Table  of,  644-649 ;  summary  ot,  xlv,  xlvi ;  remarks  respecting,  xlv-xlvliL 

Prince  Edward's  Island :  Recent  educational  statistics,  dxki 

Professional  schools : 
In  Alabama,  8 ;  in  Arkansas,  16, 17 ;  in  California,  27,  29 ;  in  Connecticut,  42,  44 ;  in  Georgia,  74, 75; 
in  Illinois,  89,  90 ;  in  Indiana,  104 ;  In  Iowa,  112 ;  in  Kansas,  119 ;  in  Kentucky,  129, 130 ;  in  Louis- 
iana, 139 ;  in  Maine,  149, 150 ;  in  Maryland.  159,  160 ;  in  Massachusetts,  181^184 ;  in  Michigan,  198, 
199 ;  in  Minnesota,  206,  207  ;  in  Mississippi.  218 ;  in  Missouri,  229,  230  ;  in  Nebraska.  233,  23»;  in 
New  Hampshire.  252,  253 ;  in  New  Jersey,  266,  267 ;  in  New  York,  290,  291 ;  in  North  Carolina.  304 ; 
in  Ohio,  326,  327 ;  in  Oregon,  336 ;  iu  Pennsylvania,  346-348 ;  in  South  Carolina,  3G6 :  in  Tennessee. 
376-377 ;  in  Texas,  387 ;  In  Vermont,  389  :  in  Virginia,  400-402 ;  in  West  Viiijinia,  411 ;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 420 ;  in  California,  431 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  438,  440,  441. 
Statistics  of,  in  Austria,  cliv,  civ ;  in  Hungary,  olv ;  in  Belgium,  clvi ;  in  Denmark.  cWii ;  in  Ger- 
many, clviii :  in  England  and  Wales,  olx ;  in  Italy,  clxii,  dxiii ;  in  Portugal,  clxiv ;  in  Spain,  clxv ; 
in  Sweden,  clxvi ;  in  Brazil,  clxxi. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island:  Schools  of,  noticed,  356.  357. 
Prussia:  (See  Germany.) 
Publications,  Educational : 
Table  of,  826-845 ;  summary  of,  cxiv. 

Public  schools,  number  of: 
In  Alabama,  4 ;  California,  20 ;  Connecticut,  37 ;  Delaware,  49;  Georgia,  69  ;  Iowa,  107 ;  Kanasa,  115; 
Maine,  145;  Maryland,  151:  Massachusetta,  166;  Minnesota.  203 :  Mississippi,  211;  Misaonri,  2^; 
Nevadi^  243;  New  Hampshire,  247;  New  Jersey,  257;  North  Carolina,  298;  Pennsylvania,  337 ; 
Rhode  Ishmd,  353 ;  South  Carolina,  361 ;  Tennessee,  368  ;  Texas,  382 ;  Virginia,  394 :  West  Vlnnnia, 
407 ;  Wisconsin,  415 ;  Colorado,  430 ;  Dakota,  433 ;  District  of  Columbia,  (colored  schools,)  437 ;  Idaho, 
451 ;  Montana,  453 ;  New  Mexico,  456  ;  Utah,  460 ;  Washington,  464 ;  Wyoming,  4^* 

Purdy,  Prof.  J.  K.,  obituary  notice,  424. 

R. 

Randall,  Rt.  Rev.  George  M.,  obituary  notice,  432. 

Reform-schools:  In  Connecticut,  45;  in  ICansas,  120;  in  Massachusetts,  184;  in  New  Tork,  278;  in 

Ohio,  328 ;  in  Wisconsin,  421,  422 ;  statistics  of,  8Q0, 804 ;  summary  of,  ex. 
Rhode  Island,  State  of : 

Mementary  instruction— school-finances,  school-attendance,  teachers  and  teachers*  pay.  nomber  of 
school-districts  and  schools,  353  ;  school*tax  unequal  and  remedy  proposed,  353.  354 ;  town-  and  dis- 
trict-systems, 354  ;  town-superintendence,  354 ;  school-committees,  354 ;  condition  of  scboola,  354 ; 
evening-schools,  354 ;  compulsory  law  advocated,  355 ;  State^tld  to  pnblic-school-librarie«  reoom- 
mended,  355 ;  progress  in  ten  years,  355:  schools  of  Bristol,  355 ;  ox  Newport,  355, 356 ;  of  Provi- 
dence, 356, 357.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction— private,  preparatory,  and  high  schools,  noticed,  357.  (See,  also.  Tables  V 
and  VL) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  357. 358.    (See,  also,  Table  HL) 

Superior  instruction— statistics  of  Brown  XT^niversity,  358.    (See,  also,  Table  VUL) 

Professional  instruction— business-college,  358.    (See,  also,  Table  IV.) 

Conventions,  institutes.  &c.— Teachers' Institutes,  358 ;  Rhode  Island  Educational  Union.  358, 339L 

Benefactions— William  Sanford  Rogers  to  Newport  High  School,  356.    (See,  also.  Tabic  XXIV.) 

School-offlcials — State-superintendents  State-board  of  education,  and  town-superintendents.  3J9. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of.  xvL 
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Richmond  Tirginia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  395, 396. 
Kocfaester,  New  York :  Schools  of;  noticed,  2S1. 
Roeelins,  Christian,  obitaary  notice,  141-143. 
Ronnds,  Rev.  Nelson,  obituary  notice,  466-407. 
Russell,  Prof:  Willi<ini,  obituary  notice,  190, 191. 


Sacramento,  California :  Schools  of;  noticed,  25. 
San  Francisco,  California :  Schools  of,  noticed  23-25. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri :  Schools  of,  noticed,  225, 220. 
Savannah,  Georgia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  71, 72. 
School-age :  (see  Age  of  scholastic  population.) 
School-attendance :  (see  Attendance.) 
School-finances :  (see  Finances.) 
School-fund:  (see Fund.) 
School-furniture :  (see  Furniture.) 
School-law:  (see  Law.) 
School-officers:  (see  Officials.) 
School-statistics :  (.see  Statistics.) 
School-systems:  (see Systems.) 
SchmoclEer,  Rev.  Samuel  S.,  obituary  notice,  351. 
Science,  Schools  of: 
Notes  respecting— in  Alabama,  8 ;  in  Arkansas,  16 ;  in  California,  26, 31 ;  in  ConnecUcnt,  42 ;  in  Sao- 
saa.  119 ;  in  Kentucky,  120 ;  in  Maryland,  157, 159 :  in  Massachusetts,  162, 183 ;  in  ^chigan,  198, 199 ; 
in  New  Hampshire,  252 ;  in  New  Jersey,  267 ;  in  New  York,  290 ;  in  Ohio,  327 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  346, 
347 ;  in  Tennessee,  376 ;  in  Virginia,  400, 401  :  in  Colorado,  431. 
Statistios  of,  684-691 ;  comparative  summary  of;  for  four  years,  Ixviii ;  statistical  summary,  Ixix-lxxi ; 
date  of  organisation,  finances,  Ixxii ;  preparatory  training,  Ixxii,  Ixxiii ;  the  standard  ox  admission, 
recent  oi^^anization,  the  law  of  Congress,  Ixziii ;  time  reqtdred  for  growth,  education  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  Ixxiv ;  graduates  in  agricultural  science,  Ixnv ;  tendencies  of  the  bat  thirty 
years,  Ixxv ;  gifts,  endowments,  &c.,  Ixxv,  Ixxvi :  number  of  free  scholarships,  Ixxvi ;  present  ooou- 
pations  of  graduates  and  former  students,  Ixxvl,  Ixxvii. 
Scotland:  (see  Great  Britain.) 
Secondary  instruction : 
In  Alabama,  5, 6 ;  California,  25, 26 ;  Connecticut,  4(M2 ;  Delaware,  59, 60, 61, 62 ;  Florida,  67 ;  Georgia,  73 ; 
Illinois,  86, 87 ;  Indiana,  101 ;  Iowa,  110;  Kansas,  117:  Kentucky,  127;  Louiaian^  136,  137;  Maine, 
147, 148 ;  Maryland,  155;  Massachusetts,  176-178 ;  Michigan,  195, 196 :  Minnesota.  204. 205 :  Mississip- 
pi, 316 ;  Missouri,  226 ;  New  Hampshire.  251 ;  New  Jersey,  264, 265 ;  New  York,  282-284 ;  North  Car- 
olina,  303 ;  Ohio,  321 ;  Oregon,  335 ;  Pennmrlvania,  343 ;  Rhode  Ishuid,  357 ;  South  Carolina,  304 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 375 ;  Texas,  365 ;  Vermont,  388 ;  Virginia,  397 ;  Wisconsin,  417 ;  Colorado,  431 ;  New  Mexico, 
45d  , 

Opposition  to  public  high  schools  in  Michigan  and  Illinois,  xx,  xxi ;  preparatory  students  in  city -high 

schools,  xxix. 
Comparative  summary  ot  xxxvi ;  difficulty  of  obtaining  full  statistics,  xxxvi ;  summary  of  schools  for 
boys,  xxxvii,  xxxviii ;  summary  of  schools  for  girls,  xxxix,  xl ;  summary  of  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  xli,  xlii :  summary  of  instructors  and  students  in  high  schools,  xliii ;  small  per  cent,  of  pupils 
in  high-scbool-grade,  remarks  of  J.  D.  Philbrick,  xliv. 
Preparatory  schools — summary  of  instructors,  students,  dec,  xlv,  xlvl ;  summary  of  collegiate  prepar- 
atory students  in  the  several  States,  xlvl-xlviii. 
Relations  of  secondary  schools  to  colleges  and  schools  of  science—preparatory  students  in  academies 
and  high  schools,  present  condition  of  the  schools,  entrance-examinations  at  West  Point,  xlix ;  re- 
port ofcommittee  on  entrance-examination  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  xlix.  1 ;  imperfect  prep- 
aration of  students  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1 ;  denominational  schools,  I ;  en- 
dowed schools,  1, 11 :  insufficient  endowments,  11 :  statistical  snmmai^  showing  proportion  of  pupils 
in  secondary  schools,  lii ;  elevation  of  standard,  Hi,  liii ;  additional  enuowments  needed,  liii ;  Harvanl 
examinations  in  1876.  liii,  liv;  secondary  technical  schools,  liv ;  connection  of  high  schools  with 
State-universities,  liv. 
Statistics  of— in  Austria,  cliv ;  in  Hungary,  olv ;  in  Belgium,  olvi ;  in  Denmark,  civil ;  in  Germany, 
olvii ;  in  Fngland  and  Wales,  clx ;  m  Italy,  clxii ;  in  Netherlands,  clxiii :  in  Portugal,  clxiv ;  in 
Sweden,  clxvi ;  in  Norwav,  clxvi ;  in  Switzerland,  clxvi ;  in  British  India,  clxviii ;  in  Quebec,  clxx ; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  clxx ;  in  Mexico,  clxxi ;  in  Brazil,  clxxi ,  in  Ecuador,  clxxii. 
Selma,  Alabama :  Schools  of;  noticed,  5.  , 

Smyrna,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  60, 61.  , 
South  Carolina,  State  of: 
Blementary  instruction— school-finances,  scholastic  population  and  attendance,  360 :  number  of  pupils 
in  different  branches,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  number  of  school-districts  ana  schools,  number 
and  condition  of  school-houses,  361 ;  sources  of  school-revenue,  362:  apportionment  of  State-school- 
funds,  362 ;  reports  of  county^rommissioners  imperfect,  362;  the  office  of  county -commissioner,  362; 
incompetent  teachers,  362.  363 ;  educational  progress  and  impediments  to  it,  3(K< ;  legislation  recom- 
mended, 364.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  IL) 
Secondary  instruction— institutions  and  students,  364.    (See,  also.  Tables  Y  and  YI.) 
Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  364,  365.    (See,  also.  Table  III.) 
Sopcrior  instruction- University  of  South  Carolina.  365 ;  notes  on  several  colleges,  365 ;  colleges  for 

women,  365.  366 ;  statistical  summary,  366.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  Vin.) 
Professional  instruction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  366.    (See,  also.  Tables  X,  XI, 

and  Xn.)  

Special  instruction- Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  367.    (See,  also,  Table  XIX.) 
Conventions,  institutes,  <kc.— te.ichers'  institutes  and  conventions,  363. 
Benefactions— the  Peabody  fund,  364.    (See,  also,  Table  XXIV.) 
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£onth  Carolina.  Stat«  of— Contiuaod. 
School-offlciais — State-supeiiDteDdcnt  and  county •Bohool^commissioners,  367. 
Sommary  of  educational  condition  of,  XIV. 
Spain,  Kepublio  of:  Statistics  of  primary,  superior,  and  special  iostmctioD,  clxr. 
Springfield,  Illinois :  Schools  of,  noticed,  86. 
Springfield,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed;  175. 
Statistios: 
Of  school'Systems  of  States  and  Territories,  510-513 ;  of  cities  and  towns,  514-572;  of  normal  schools, 
573-580;  of  commercial  and  business-colleges.  581-585:  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  586- 
643 ;  of  preparatorv  schools,  644-649 ;  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  650-66i: 
of  universities  ano  colleges,  663-683 ;  of  schools  of  science,  684-691 ;  of  schools  of  theolo^.  691-699 ; 
of  schools  of  law,  700-703;  of  schools  of  medicine,  704-711 ;  of  degrees  conferred  in  1873,  71S-737;  of 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  and  the  United  States  Naral  Academies, 
7^;  of  libraries,  7S9-749;  of  increase  in  libraries,  750-763;  of  touseums  of  natural  history,  764-769; 
of  museums  of  art  and  archiBology,  770-773 ;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  774-777 :  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  778-779 ;  oforphan-asTlums,  780-799;  of  reform-schools,  800-804;  of  schools  for 
feeble-minded  children,  805 ;  of  educational  benefactions,  806-825 :  of  educational  publlcatioDS,  836- 
£45;  of  kindorgfirten,  846-849;  of  patents  for  improvements  in  scnool-itimlture,  &e.,  850;  of  claasi- 
iication  of  institutions,  &c.,  by  the  census,  cxvi ;  collected  by  1^  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  1873,  cxvii. 
SteinmttUer,  Charles  Louis,  obituary  notice,  351. 
Sunday-schools  and  foreign  missions,  Article  on  educational  work  of: 

Stadibtics  of  Sunday-schools,  481 ;  of  mission-schools,  481, 462. 
Superior  instruction : 
In  Ahtbama,  6,  7 ;  in  Arkansas,  15, 16 ;  in  California,  96-28 ;  in  Connecticut,  42,  43;  in  Georgia,  79-74; 
in  Illinois,  87, 88;  in  Indiana,  102, 103;  in  Iowa,  111,  112;  in  Eaosaa,  118, 119;  in  Kentucky,  127-129; 
in  Louisiana,  138,  139;  in  Maine,  148,  149;  in  Maryland,  155-157;  in  Massachusetts,  179-18S;  in 
Michigan,  196-196;  in  Minneeota,  205,  206;  in  Mimlssippi,  216,217;  in  Missouri,  296-228;  in  Ne- 
braska, 238,  :i39;  in  Nevada,  245;  in  New  Hampshire,  2&2 ;  in  New  «ren»ey,  965,  266 :  in  Xew  York, 
28&-290 ;  in  North  Carolina,  303, 304 :  in  Ohio.  323-326 ;  in  Oregon.  335, 336 ;  in  Pennsvlyania,  344, 345 ; 
in  Rhode  Island,  358 ;  In  South  Carolina.  365, 366 ;  in  Tennessee,  375, 376 ;  in  Texas,  386 ;  in  Yennont 
388,  389;  in  Virginia,  397-400 ;  in  West  Virginia,  410,  411 ;  in  Wiscondn,  418-420 ;  in  CdonMlo,  431; 
in  District  of  Columbia,  438, 439;  in  Washington  Territory,  465,  466. 
Statistics  of— in  Austria,  cliv;  in  Hnnganr,  clv:  in  Belgium,  dvi;  in  Denmark,  dvii;  in  Gennany, 
clvii ;  in  England  and  Wales,  clx ;  in  Italy,  olxii ;  in  Netheriands,  clxiv;  in  Spain,  dxv:  in  Sweden, 
clxvi ;  in  Norway,  clxvi ;  in  Switzerland,  clxvii ;  in  British  India,  clxviJi,  cbdx;  in  Queoeo,  olzx;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  dxx ;  in  Brazil,  olxxi ;  in  Ecuador,  clxxiL 
Supervision  of  education : 
In  Alabama,  4;  in  Arkansas,  14;  in  Delaware,  50,  51;  in  Illinois,  62;  in  Indiana,  96;  in  Elaine,  146, 
147;  in  Maasachusettn,  168;  in  Michigan,  194;  in  Mississippi  212 ;  in  Missouri,  234;  in  Nebraska. 
235;  in  New  Hampshire,  248 ;  in  New  Jersey,  261 :  in  New  York.  274;  in  Ohio,  311,  312;  in  Bhode 
Island,  354 ;  in  South  Carolina,  362;  in  District  of  Columbia,  434 ;  in  Utah,  461 ;  changes  in  super- 
vision in  several  States,  cxvii ;  necessity  for  supervision,  cxvii,  cxviii ;  insufficient  oompensauon. 
cxviii ;  requisites  for  efiloient  supervision,  oxviil,  oxix ;  table  showing  supervision  of  education  in 
the  States  and  Territories,  cxx-cxxiii. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Kingdom  of: 
Sweden^statistics  of  primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  instmotion,  clxr,  olzrL 
Norway— recent  educational  statistics,  clxvL 
Switzerland,  Bepublic  of:  Recent  educational  statistics,  clxvi,  clxvii. 
Syracuse,  New  York:  Schools  of;  noticed,  281. 

T. 
Technical  schools:  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.  31;  Labor-schools  and  training-ahips,  32;  Connecticut 
Training-School  for  Nurses,  45;  Boston  Training-bcbool  for  Nurses,  186;  Training-School  for  Nurses, 
New  York  City,  293;  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades.    (See,  also,  Schools  of  science.) 
Teachers: 
Number  of— in  AUbania,  4;  in  Arkansas,  11. 12;  in  California,  19;  in  Connecticut,  36^;  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  53 :  in  Florida,  65 ;  in  Illinois,  78 ;  in  Indiana,  96 ;  in  Iowa,  107 ;  in  Kansas,  1 15 ; 
in  I^idsiana,  134;  in  Maine,  146;  in  Maryland,  151 ;  in  Massachusetts,  166;  in  Michigan,  192;  in 
Minnesota,  202;  in  Mississippi,  211 ;  in  Missouri,  220 ;  in  Nebraska,  233;  in  Nevada,  942 ;   in  New 
Hampshire,  247:  in  New  Jersey,  257;  in  New  York,  271 ;  in  North  Cvolina.  299;  in  Ohio.  309;  in 
Oregon,  332;  in  Pennsylvania,  337 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  353 ;  in  South  Carolina,  361 ;  in  Naahville,  Ten- 
nessee, 373 ;  in  Texas,  382 :  in  Virginia,  393 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;  in  Wisconsin,  415;  in  Colorado, 
429 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  434 ;  in  Montana,  453 ;  in  DXah,  460. 
Tennessee,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— statistics  of  schools,  coun^-taxes  for  schools.  368;  salaries  of  county-saper- 
intendents,  369;  school-funds,  370;  school-lands.  370;  changes  in  public  opinion,  371;  general  con- 
dition of  education,  371;  how  to  make  the  public-school-system  efficient,  371,372;  defects  of  the 
.    present  system  and  its  needs,  372;  ratio  of  distribution,  372 ;  a  knowledge  of  natural  resources  of 
the  State  should  be  taught  in  schools,  372, 373 ;  schools  of  NasbviUe,  373, 374 ;  of  Knoxville,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Memphis,  374.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  IL) 
JSecondary  instmctiou— institutions  and  students.  375.    (See,  also.  Table  V.) 

Normal  training— ednoation  of  colored  teachers,  369, 370:  normal  schools,  374.     (See,  also.  Table  m.) 
Superior  instruction— statistical  summary  of  univHrsities  and  colleges,  375;  notes  on  oollogea,  375, 

376 ;  colleges  for  women,  376.    (See,  also,  Tables  VII  and  Vm  ) 
l^rofeMionaf  instruction— business-colleges,  376 ;  Agricultural  Ck>llege  of  Tennessee.  376, 377 ;  other 

profemiional  schools.  377:  statistical  summary,  377.    (See.  also.  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XIT.) 
Special  instruction— School  for  the  Blind.  .TH.    (Sec,  also,  Table  XX.) 
Oonveiitions,  institutes,  &c.— State  Teachers'  Ass  oiatlon,  378 ;  convention  of  connty-superintendmts, 

379. 
3enefact ions— the  Peabody  fund.  369, 372.    (See.  also.  Table  XXIV.) 
Obituary— Prof.  Samuel  Suapp  Doak,  A.  M.,  379. 
School-officials— Slate  and  county  superintendents,  379. 380. 
Summary  of  educational  condition  of.  xiv,  xv. 
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Texas,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— echoolexpenditupe,  assets,  and  liabilities,  381 ;  sohool-popnlation  and  at- 
tendance, teachers  and  teachon' pav.  382 ;  edncational  progress  in  1872,  382 ;  provisions  of  the  new 
school-law,  382, 383  ;  objections  of  the  governor  to  the  act,  383, 384 ;  official  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  385 ;  eflfect  of  the  now  school-Iaw,  384, 385 ;  no  aid  from  the  Peabody-f und,  385.    (See,  also, 

Secondary  instruction— notes  on  institutions,  385. 386.    (See,  also.  Table  V.) 

Superior  instruction— statistical  summary  of  universities  and  ooUeces,  386 ;  coUoiies  for  women.  386. 

(See,  also.  Table  Vn  and  YIIL) 
Professional  instruction— busineesHSoUege,  387 ;  statistical  summary  of  professional  schools.  387.    (See. 

also  Table  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 
Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  387.    (See,  also,  Table  XIX.) 
Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— Educational  convention,  387. 
Text-books: 
In  San  Francisco,  24 ;  in  Kansas,  116 :  in  Louisiana.  135 ;  in  New  Jersey,  262 ;  In  Oregon,  333 :  in  South 
CaroUna,  363 ;  In  West  Virginia,  400, 410 ;  in  Arizona,  428 ;  in  Washington  Territory,  464. 
Theological  instruction : 
Institutions  for— noticed,  in  California,  20 ;  in  Kentucky,  120;  in  Maine,  140;  in  Minnesota,  206 ;  in 
Nebraska,  238;  in  New  Jersey,  266;  in  Pennsylvania,  346 ;  in  Tennessee,  377 ;  in  California,  431 ;  In 
pistrict  of  Columbia,  441 ;  statiittics  of,  6i«-690 ;  scmimary  ol  Ixxviii,  Ixxix ;  comparative  summarv 
for  four  years,  IxxviL  "  .  *         '^  ^ 

Titns,  Rev.  T.  T.,  obituary  notice,  204, 205. 
Toledo,  Ohio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  310. 
Topeka,  Kansas :  Schools  of,  noticed,  117. 
Torrey,  Prof.  John,  obiinaiy  notice,  904. 
Totten,  Rev.  Silas,  obituary  notice,  132. 
Truancy:  (see Absenteeism.) 

U. 

XTtah,  Territory  of: 
Elementary  instmotion— edhool-flnanoesL  teachers  and  their  pay,  school-population  and  attendance, 

schools  and  school-districts,  460;  schools  of  Salt  Lake  County,  460, 461 ;  school-law,  462. 
Normal  training— not  provided  for,  461, 462 ;  first  normal-institute,  462. 
School-officials— territorial-  and  county-superintendents,  463. 


Van  Pelt,  Rev.  Peter,  obituary  notice,  351. 

Ventilation  of  school-houses,  cxxv-cxxxii— in  Boston,  cxxvi ;  in  New  York,  cxxvi-cxxvlii ;  in  Brook- 
lyn, cxxviii,  cxxlx ;  school-hygiene,  oxxlx,  cxxxiii. 
Vermont,  State  of: 

General  remarks,  388. 

Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  academies  and  high-schools,  388 ;  preparatory-schools,  388.  (See, 
also.  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Superior  Instruction- University  of  Vermont,  388;  Middlebury  College,  389;  statistical  summary, 
389 ;  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College,  380.    (See,  also.  Tables  Vll  and  VIIL 

Professional  instruction — statistical  summary  of  profemiooal  schools,  3S0. 

Conventions,  institutes,  &o— teachers'  institutes,  380, 300. 

Relation  of  education  to  labor,  390-302. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of;  xviL 
Veterinary  instruction : 

Number  of  schools  for— in  Austria,  dv;  in  Hnncary,  dv;  in  Belgium,  dvi ;  in  Denmark,  clvii ;  in 
Germany,  dviii ;  in  England,  dx ;  in  Italy,  olzni ;  in  Spain,  clxv ;  in  Sweden,  dxvi ;  in  Mexico, 
dxxL 
Vienna  Exposition.  The : 

Letter  of  Hon.  John  Jay  respecting,  cxliv ;  of  the  Acting  Seeretary  of  State,  of  Baron  Schwans-Seobom, 
cxiv ;  conference  of  school-officials,  cxlv ;  committees  apnointed,  cxlvi ;  awards  to  American  educa- 
tional exhibitors,  cxlvi,  cxlvii ;  comments  of  the  press,  (»uvii-clii. 
Virginia,  State  of: 

Elementarv  instruction— school-finances,  school-population,  enrollment  and  attendance,  teachers  and 
teachers^  pay,  303;  school-property,  number  of  schools,  statistics  of  school-superintendence,  com- 
parative statement  for  three  years,  394 ;  educational  progress,  394,  395 ;  school-census  inaccurate 
395 ;  schools  of  Richmond,  395 ;  of  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Alexandria,  and 
Staunton.  396 ;  improvement  in  teachers,  306, 307.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  n.) 

Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  academies,  307 ;  of  preparatory  schools,  307.  (See,  also,  Tables 
VandVX) 

Snperior  instruction— table  of  comparative  statistics  of  colleges,  307 ;  education  of  women  neglected 
by  the  State,  398 ;  University  of  Vira;inia.  308 ;  Washington  and  Lee  University.  308, 300;  CoUege 
of  William  and  Mary,  399 ;  Richmond  College,  300 ;  other  colleges,  300 ;  colleges  lor  women,  399, 400 ; 
stAtistical  summary,  400.    (See,  also,  Tables  VU  and  VIII.) 

Professional  instruction— law-  and  medical-departments  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  400 ;  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  400, 401 ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  401 ; 
business  college,  401 ;  statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  401,  4/WL  (See,  also,  Tables  IX, 
X,  XI,  and  Xn.) 

Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  402.  (See,  also.  Tables  XIX 
and  XX.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  dM;.— Saturday  teadiers'  meetings,  395,  396 ;  Educational  Association,  402 
403.  

Benefactions— the  Peabody-fund,  395.    (See,  al«o,  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituaries— Commoilore  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  LL.  D.,  403,  404 ;  Dr.  William  H.  McGoifcy,  405. 

School-officials— State-,  county-,  and  dty-superiutendents,  405,  406. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xiv. 
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W. 
Woahinji^toD,  D.  C. :  Schools  of,  ootiml,  435-438. 
Washington,  Territory  of: 

Elementary  instmction— school-statistics,  leneth  of  school-term,  proposed  h»w  to  secure  nniformitj 
of  text-tooks,  4G4 ;  educational  progress,  4M,  465 ;  moral  and  religions  instmctlon  in  the  pnUio 
schools,  465 ;  teachors'  ccrtilicates,  465 ;  schools  among  the  Indians,  465. 

Superior  instniotion — University  of  Washington  Territory,  465,  466 ;  statisUcDl  summary,  466. 

Obituary— Rev.  Nehion  Rounds,  D.  D.,  466,  467. 
West  Virginia.  State  of  : 

Elementary  Instrnction— State-scbool-Aind,  school-finances,  school-attendance,  teachers  and  tb<>ir  pav. 
number  of  school-districts  and  schools,  number  and  valoe  of  school-houses,  407 ;  condition  of  schocil- 
funds.  407, 408 ;  scbooMaw,  408 ;  condition  of  schools,  graded  schools,  insufficient  pay  nf  teachers, 
40U ;  instruction  in  primary  schools,  409 ;  uniformity  of  text-books,  409,  410 ;  schools  of  Wheeling, 
410.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Normal  training— normal  institutes  proposed,  409 ;  normal  schools  noticed,  410.  (See.  also.  Table  III.) 

Superior  instruction— Bethany  College,  410;  West  Virginia  University,  410, 411 ;  statistictU  aumniarv, 
411 ;  colleges  for  "women,  411.    (See,  also,  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 

ProfcssiontfJinstruction— Statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  411. 

School-officials — State-  and  connty-superintendents,  413. 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  410. 
Wilmington,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  53-59. 
Wisconsin,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— table  of  aggregates  of  values  and  expenditures,  413:  table  of  educational 
ftinds  and  income,  413 ;  school-finances,  413 ;  educational  progress,  414 ;  schooi-districta,  414 ;  scbool- 
populatJon  and  attendanoe,  414 ;  teachers  and  teachers'  pay.  414. 415 ;  graded  schools,  number  and 
condition  of  school-houses,  summary  of  general  statistics,  415 ;  abstracts  of  county -reports,  415-417. 

Secondary  instruction— institutions  and  students,  417 ;  preparatory  schools,  417.  (See,  also,  Tables 
V  and  VI.> 

Normal  training— notes  on  normal  schools,  417, 41  a 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Wisconsin,  418,419:  summary  of  ntatlstica  of  colleges  for  two 
years,  419 ;  statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  4120:  statistics  of  alumni  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege, 480 ;  colleges  for  women,  430.    (See,  also.  Tables  VU  and  VIIL) 

Professional  instruction— statistical  summary,  430. 

Special  instruction— Institute  for  the  Blind,  431 ;  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  431 ;  Soldiers* 
Orphans*  Home.  431 ;  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  431 ;  Wisconsin  Industrial  School,  431, 423 :  the 
State  Prison  School,  433. 

ConventionsJnstltuteiB,  Ac— convention  of  superintendents,  433;  teachers'  institutes,  433. 

Obituaries— Rev.  M.  Montague,  Prof  J.  J.  Bushnell,  and  Prof.  J.  K.  Pnrdy,  433,  423. 

SchooUofflcials— State-  and  connty-superintendents,  433. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xviii. 
Women: 

Education  of— remarks  on,  cxxxiv ;  statistics  of  excess  of  female  population  in  Europe,  cxxxv ;  in 
several  of  the  United  States,  cxxxv :  statistics  of  ei^ss  of  male  population  in  several  Stales^ 
cxxxvi ;  vital  statistics,  cxxxvil ;  duty  of  educators,  cxxxviii. 

Special  instruction  for— in  Boston  public  schools,  cxl ;  work-schools  of  Switzerland,  cxl,  cxU. 

Education  of— In  Wftrteroberg,  cxii ;  Industrial  schools,  cxll,  cxlii ;  institution  for  industrial-school- 
teachers, cxlii,  cxllli ;  adult-schools,  cxliii.  cxliv ;  normal  school,  cxliv. 

Higher  education  of,  In  other  countries— in  England,  cxxxviii,  cxxxix ;  in  Ireland,  cxxxix. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  176. 
Wyoming,  Territory  of: 

Elementary  Instruction— school-finances,  school-population,  school-statistics,  teachers  and  their  pay« 
general  remarks,  468. 

2. 

Zanesville,  Ohio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  319,  330. 


THE  END. 
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